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Foreword 


In  these  pages  is  found  the  story  of  the  Presidency  in  the  opening  months  of  1986 
and  the  most  important  public  statements  of  national  policy  in  that  period.  Herfe  you 
will  find  the  documentary  record  of  the  firm  stand  of  the  United  States  against  state- 
sponsored  terrorism;  our  support  for  the  struggle  of  the  democratic  resistance  in 
Nicaragua;  the  progress  of  our  free-market  policies  for  economic  growth  here  at 
home;  and  other  critical  issues.  There  are  accounts  here  as  well  of  my  numerous 
meetings  with  foreign  leaders,  meetings  that  mark  our  vigorous  efforts — culminating 
at  the  Tokyo  Economic  Summit — to  fight  terrorism  and  promote  democracy  and  eco- 
nomic growth  around  the  world. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  assess  the  historical  impact  of  events  as  they  happen;  to  see 
things  now  as  they  will  be  seen  by  future  historians.  But  I  do  believe  historians  will 
see  the  consensus  reached  at  the  Tokyo  summit,  our  military  support  for  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  in  Nicaragua,  and  our  emphasis  on  free  markets  as  important  mark- 
ers— ^markers  on  the  world  journey  away  from  menaces  like  terrorism,  nuclear  war, 
and  totalitarianism,  and  towards  a  future  of  peace  and  worldwide  freedom. 


(j  ^  cr^j<i>SL£^  \  <jL-aoQ^<>^^ 


Preface 


This  book  contains  the  papers  and  speeches  of  the  40th  President  of  the  United 
States  that  were  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  during  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1-June  27,  1986.  The  material  has  been  compiled  and  published  by  the  Office  of 
the  Federal  Register,  National  Archives  and  Records  Administration. 

The  material  is  presented  in  chronological  order,  and  the  dates  shown  in  the  head- 
ings are  the  dates  of  the  documents  or  events.  In  instances  when  the  release  date 
differs  from  the  date  of  the  document  itself,  that  fact  is  shown  in  the  textnote.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  ensure  accuracy:  Remarks  are  checked  against  a  tape  record- 
ing, and  signed  documents  are  checked  against  the  original.  Textnotes,  footnotes,  and 
cross  references  have  been  provided  by  the  editors  for  purposes  of  identification  or 
clarity.  Speeches  were  delivered  in  Washington,  DC,  unless  indicated.  The  times 
noted  are  local  times.  All  materials  that  are  printed  full-text  in  the  book  have  been 
indexed  in  the  subject  and  name  indexes. 

The  Public  Papers  series  was  begun  in  1957  in  response  to  a  recommendation  of 
the  National  Historical  Publications  Commission.  An  extensive  compilation  of  mes- 
sages and  papers  of  the  Presidents  covering  the  period  1789  to  1897  was  assembled 
by  James  D.  Richardson  and  published  under  congressional  authority  between  1896 
and  1899.  Since  then,  various  private  compilations  have  been  issued,  but  there  was 
no  uniform  publication  comparable  to  the  Congressional  Record  or  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  Reports.  Many  Presidential  papers  could  be  found  only  in  the  form  of 
mimeographed  White  House  releases  or  as  reported  in  the  press.  The  Commission 
therefore  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  official  series  in  which  Presidential 
writings,  addresses,  and  remarks  of  a  public  nature  could  be  made  available. 

The  Commission's  recommendation  was  incorporated  in  regulations  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Committee  of  the  Federal  Register,  issued  under  section  6  of  the  Federal 
Register  Act  (44  U.S.C.  1506),  which  may  be  found  in  Title  I,  Part  10,  of  the  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations. 

A  companion  publication  to  the  Public  Papers  series,  the  Weekly  Compilation  of 
Presidential  Documents,  was  begun  in  1965  to  provide  a  broader  range  of  Presiden- 
tial materials  on  a  more  timely  basis  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  contemporary  reader. 
Beginning  with  the  administration  of  Jinmiy  Carter,  the  Public  Papers  series  expand- 
ed its  coverage  to  include  all  material  as  printed  in  the  Weekly  Compilation.  That 
coverage  provides  a  listing  of  the  President's  daily  schedule  and  meetings,  when  an- 
nounced, and  other  items  of  general  interest  issued  by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Secre- 
tary. Also  included  are  lists  of  the  President's  nominations  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
materials  released  by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  that  are  not  printed  full-text 
in  the  book,  and  acts  approved  by  the  President.  This  information  appears  in  the  ap- 
pendixes at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Volumes  covering  the  administrations  of  Presidents  Hoover,  Truman,  Eisenhower, 
Kennedy,  Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter  are  also  available. 

The  Chief  Editor  of  this  book  was  William  King  Banks,  assisted  by  Gary  L.  Posselt 
and  E.B.  Swidal. 


White  House  liaison  was  provided  by  Marlin  Fitzwater,  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Press  Relations.  The  frontispiece  and  photographs  used  in  the  portfolio  were  sup- 
plied by  the  White  House  Photo  Office. 

John  E.  Byrne 

Director  of  the  Federal  Register 

Don  W.  Wilson 

Archivist  of  the  United  States 
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Administration  of  Ronald  Reagan 
1986 


New  Year's  Messages  of  President  Reagan  and  Soviet  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev 
January  7,  1986 


President  Reagan's  Address 

Good  evening.  This  is  Ronald  Reagan, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Fm  pleased  to  speak  to  you  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  New  Year.  This  is  a  time  for 
reflection  and  for  hope.  As  we  look  back  on 
the  year  just  concluded  and  on  the  year 
that  is  to  come,  I  want  to  share  with  you 
my  hopes  for  the  New  Year,  hopes  for 
peace,  prosperity,  and  good  will  that  the 
American  and  Soviet  people  share. 

Just  over  a  month  ago.  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  and  I  met  for  the  first  time  in 
Geneva.  Our  purpose  was  to  begin  a  fresh 
chapter  in  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries  and  to  try  to  reduce  the  suspi- 
cions and  mistrust  between  us.  I  think  we 
made  a  good  beginning.  Mr.  Gorbachev  and 
I  spent  many  hours  together,  speaking 
frankly  and  seriously  about  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  of  our  time:  reducing  the  mas- 
sive nuclear  arsenals  on  both  sides,  resolv- 
ing regional  conflicts,  ensuring  respect  for 
human  rights  as  guaranteed  under  interna- 
tional agreements,  and  other  questions  of 
mutual  interest.  As  the  elected  representa- 
tive of  the  American  people,  I  told  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev of  our  deep  desire  for  peace  and 
that  the  American  people  do  not  wish  the 
Soviet  people  any  harm. 

While  there  were  many  areas  which  we 
did  not  agree,  which  was  to  be  expected, 
we  left  Geneva  with  a  better  understanding 
of  one  another  and  of  the  goals  we  each 
have.  We  are  determined  to  build  on  that 
understanding  in  the  coming  months  and 
years.  One  of  the  most  important  things  on 
which  we  agreed  was  the  need  to  reduce 
the  massive  nuclear  arsenals  on  both  sides. 
As  I  have  said  many  times,  a  nuclear  war 
cannot  be  won  and  must  never  be  fought; 
therefore,  we  agreed  to  accelerate  negotia- 
tions where  there  is  common  ground  to 
reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  the  means 


of  nuclear  destruction. 

Our  negotiators  will  soon  be  returning  to 
the  Geneva  talks  on  nuclear  and  space 
arms,  where  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  I  agreed 
we  will  seek  agreements  on  the  principle  of 
50-percent  reductions  in  offensive  nuclear 
arms  and  an  interim  agreement  on  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  systems.  And  it's  my 
hope  that  one  day  we  will  be  able  to  elimi- 
nate these  weapons  altogether  and  rely  in- 
creasingly for  our  security  on  defense  sys- 
tems that  threaten  no  one.  Both  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  are  doing  research 
on  the  possibilities  of  applying  new  technol- 
ogies to  the  cause  of  defense.  If  these  tech- 
nologies become  a  reality,  it  is  my  dream 
that,  well,  to  one  day  free  us  all  from  the 
threat  of  nuclear  destruction. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  build  mutual  un- 
derstanding is  to  allow  the  American  and 
Soviet  peoples  to  get  to  know  one  another 
better.  In  Geneva  we  signed  a  new  agree- 
ment to  exchange  our  most  accomplished 
artists  and  academics.  We  also  agreed  to 
expand  the  contacts  between  our  peoples  so 
that  students,  teachers,  and  young  people 
can  get  to  know  each  other  directly.  If 
people  in  both  countries  can  visit,  study, 
and  work  together,  then  we  will  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  understanding  and  build  a  true 
foundation  for  lasting  peace. 

I  also  discussed  the  American  people's 
strong  interest  in  humanitarian  issues.  Our 
democratic  system  is  founded  on  the  belief 
in  the  sanctity  of  human  life  and  the  rights 
of  the  individual — ^rights  such  as  freedom  of 
speech,  of  assembly  of  movement,  and  of 
worship.  It  is  a  sacred  truth  to  us  that  every 
individual  is  a  unique  creation  of  God,  with 
his  or  her  own  special  talents,  abilities, 
hopes,  and  dreams.  Respect  for  all  people  is 
essential  to  peace,  and  as  we  agreed  in 
Geneva,  progress  in  resolving  humanitarian 
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issues  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  would  go  a 
long  way  to  making  1986  a  better  year  for 
all  of  us. 

A  safe  and  lasting  peace  also  requires 
finding  peaceful  settlements  to  armed  con- 
flicts, which  cause  so  much  human  suffering 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  I  have  proposed 
several  concrete  steps  to  help  resolve  such 
conflicts.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  1986  we  will 
make  progress  toward  this  end.  I  see  a  busy 
year  aJiead  in  building  on  the  foundations 
laid  in  Geneva.  There  is  much  work  to  be 
done.  Mr.  Gorbachev  will  visit  the  United 
States  later  this  year,  and  I  look  forward  to 
showing  him  our  country.  In  1987  I  plan  to 
visit  your  coimtry  and  hope  to  meet  many 
of  you. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people,  I  wish 
you  all  a  happy  and  healthy  New  Year. 
Let's  work  together  to  make  it  a  year  of 
peace;  there  is  no  better  goal  for  1986  or 
for  any  year.  Let  us  look  forward  to  a  future 
of  chistoye  nyebo  [blue  skies]  for  all  man- 
kind. Thank  you,  spasibo. 


General  Secretary  Gorbachev's  Address 

Dear  Americans: 

I  see  a  good  augury  in  the  way  we  are 
beginning  the  New  Year,  which  has  been 
declared  the  Year  of  Peace.  We  are  starting 
it  with  an  exchange  of  direct  messages. 
President  Reagan's  to  the  Soviet  people  and 
mine  to  you.  This,  I  believe,  is  a  hopeful 
sign  of  change  which,  though  small,  is  none- 
theless a  change  for  the  better  in  our  rela- 
tions. The  few  minutes  that  I  will  be  speak- 
ing to  you  strike  me  as  a  meaningful  symbol 
of  our  mutual  willingness  to  go  on  moving 
toward  each  other,  which  is  what  your 
President  and  I  began  doing  at  Geneva.  For 
a  discussion  along  those  lines,  we  had  the 
mandate  of  our  peoples.  They  want  the 
constructive  Soviet-American  dialog  to  con- 
tinue uninterrupted  and  to  yield  tangible 
results. 

As  I  face  you  today,  I  want  to  say  that 
Soviet  people  are  dedicated  to  peace,  that 
supreme  value  equal  to  the  gift  of  life.  We 
cherish  the  idea  of  peace,  having  suffered 
for  it.  Together  with  the  pain  of  unhealing 
wounds  and  the  agony  of  irretrievable 
losses,  it  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  our 


flesh  and  blood.  In  our  country  there  is  not 
a  single  family  or  a  single  home  that  has  not 
kept  alive  the  memory  of  their  kith  and  kin 
who  perished  in  the  flames  of  war,  the  war 
in  which  the  Soviet  and  American  peoples 
were  allies  and  fought  side  by  side. 

I  say  this  because  our  conmion  quest  for 
peace  has  its  roots  in  the  past,  and  that 
means  we  have  a  historic  record  of  coopera- 
tion which  can  today  inspire  our  joint  ef- 
forts for  the  sake  of  the  future.  The  many 
letters  I  have  received  firom  you  and  my 
conversations  with  your  fellow  country- 
men— Senators,  Congressmen,  scientists, 
businessmen,  and  statesmen — have  con- 
vinced me  that  in  the  United  States,  too, 
people  realize  that  our  two  nations  should 
never  be  at  war,  that  a  collision  between 
them  would  be  the  greatest  of  tragedies. 

It  is  a  reality  of  today's  world  that  it  is 
senseless  to  seek  greater  security  for  oneself 
through  new  types  of  weapons.  At  present, 
every  new  step  in  the  arms  race  increases 
the  danger  and  the  risk  for  both  sides  and 
for  all  humankind.  It  is  the  forceful  and 
compelling  demand  of  life  itself  that  we 
should  follow  the  path  of  cutting  back  nu- 
clear arsenals  and  keeping  outer  space 
peaceful.  This  is  what  we  are  negotiating 
about  at  Geneva,  and  we  would  very  much 
like  those  talks  to  be  successful  this  year. 

In  our  efforts  for  peace,  we  should  be 
guided  by  an  awareness  of  the  fact  that 
today  history  has  willed  our  two  nations  to 
bear  an  enormous  responsibility  to  the  peo- 
ples of  our  two  countries  and,  indeed,  the 
peoples  of  all  countries  for  preserving  life 
on  Earth.  Our  duty  to  all  human  kind  is  to 
offer  it  a  safe  prospect  of  peace,  a  prospect 
of  entering  the  third  millenium  without 
fear.  Let  us  commit  ourselves  to  doing  away 
with  the  threat  hanging  over  humanity.  Let 
us  not  shift  that  task  onto  our  children's 
shoulders. 

We  can  hardly  succeed  in  attaining  that 
goal  unless  we  begin  saving  up,  bit  by  bit, 
the  most  precious  capital  there  is:  trust 
among  nations  and  peoples.  And  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  start  mending  the  existing 
deficit  of  trust  in  Soviet-American  relations. 
I  believe  that  one  of  the  main  results  of  my 
meeting  with  President  Reagan  is  that,  as 
leaders  and  as  human  beings,  we  were  able 
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to  take  the  first  step  towards  overcoming 
mistrust  and  to  activate  the  factor  of  confi- 
dence. The  gap  dividing  us  is  still  wide,  to 
bridge  it  will  not  be  easy,  but  we  saw  in 
Geneva  that  it  can  be  done.  Bridging  that 
gap  would  be  a  great  feat,  a  feat  our  people 
are  ready  to  perform  for  the  sake  of  world 
peace. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  title  of  a  remarka- 
ble work  of  American  literature,  the  novel 
"The  Winter  of  Our  Discontent."  In  that 
phrase  let  me  just  substitute  hope  for  dis- 
content. And  may  not  only  this  winter  but 
every  season  of  this  year  and  of  the  years  to 
come  be  full  of  hope  for  a  better  future,  a 
hope  that,  together,  we  can  turn  into  reali- 
ty. I  can  assure  you  that  we  shall  spare  no 
effort  in  working  for  that.  For  the  Soviet 
people,  the  year  1986  marks  the  beginning 


of  a  new  stage  in  carrying  out  our  construc- 
tive plans.  Those  are  peaceful  plans.  We 
have  made  them  known  to  the  whole 
world. 

I  wish  you  a  happy  New  Year.  To  every 
American  family  I  wish  good  health,  peace, 
and  happiness. 

Note:  The  President's  remarks  were  recorded 
at  9:18  a.m.  on  December  28  in  the  Cypress 
Room  at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel  in  Los 
Angeles,  CA,  for  television  broadcast  in  the 
Soviet  Union  at  1  p.m.  on  January  1.  As 
printed  here.  General  Secretary  Gorbachev's 
address,  which  was  televised  simultaneously 
in  the  United  States,  follows  the  unofficial 
Soviet  translation  contained  in  the  White 
House  press  release. 


Written  Responses  to  Questions  Submitted  by  Noticias  de  Mexico 
January  2,  1986 


Mexico-US.  Relations 

Q.  The  United  States  and  Mexico  are  geo- 
graphically joined  without  possibility  of  di- 
vorce. In  your  opinion,  what  are  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  relationship  for  the  U.S.A.? 
What  are  the  problems? 

The  President  I  believe  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  are  the  same  for  Mexico 
as  they  are  for  the  United  States.  Two  coun- 
tries as  closely  joined  as  ours  affect  each 
other  greatly.  Mexico's  problems  are  felt  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  problems  of  the 
United  States  are  felt  in  Mexico.  But  the 
reverse  is  also  true;  we  share  in  your  suc- 
cesses and  good  fortune,  and  you  share  in 
ours.  Our  proximity  to  each  other  is  a  fact 
of  life.  It  creates  a  relationship  that  is  differ- 
ent from  our  relationship  with  any  other 
countries.  I  believe  our  relationship  today  is 
as  good  as  it  is  because,  as  neighbors,  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  cooperate.  That  means 
we  must  quickly  overcome  any  differences 
that  exist,  because  an  inability  to  cooperate 
is  harmful  to  both  our  countries.  From  that 
point,  we  have  built  a  relationship  that  is 
mature  and  mutually  respectful. 

Q.  Early  in  January  you  will  meet  Presi- 


dent Miguel  De  la  Madrid  for  a  conference 
considered  normal  and  regular  between  the 
Presidents  of  neighboring  countries.  What 
do  you  expect  of  this  meeting  and  of  our 
nation's  future  relations  with  Mexico? 

The  President.  You  are  right;  these  meet- 
ings are  normal  and  regular.  For  close 
neighbors  like  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  whose  relationship  is  so  complex,  it  is 
important  for  heads  of  state  to  have  a  close 
working  relationship.  This  has  certainly 
been  the  case  with  President  De  la  Madrid 
and  me.  When  a  relationship  such  as  the 
one  between  the  U.S.  and  Mexico  exists,  a 
relationship  in  which  there  is  constant  com- 
munication at  all  levels  on  many  subjects, 
progress  is  made  continuously.  President 
De  la  Madrid  and  I  meet  regularly  to  dis- 
cuss the  most  important  matters  and  to  ex- 
change views  directly  so  that  we  are  better 
able  together  to  direct  the  course  of  our 
relationship.  In  other  words,  what  I  expect 
to  come  of  this  meeting  is  a  further 
strengthening  and  deepening  of  our  rela- 
tionship and  greater  cooperation  on  the 
issues  that  concern  us  most.  I  expect  our 
relations  with  Mexico  to  continue  to  im- 
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prove  in  the  future,  and  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  cannot.  Our  relationship  is  a 
model  of  what  two  countries  can  accom- 
plish if  they  respect  each  other's  sovereign- 
ty and  are  determined  to  cooperate  on 
areas  of  mutual  interest. 

Q.  Because  of  its  proximity,  Mexico  has 
an  important  bearing  on  the  national  securi- 
ty and  geopolitical  concerns  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  How  serious  are  U.S.  concerns 
over  differences  in  foreign  policy — mainly 
in  Central  America — and  how  do  they  influ- 
ence U.S.  attitudes  and  the  relationship 
with  Mexico? 

The  President.  Our  relationship  with 
Mexico  is  complex,  as  complex  as  our  rela- 
tionship with  any  other  important  country 
such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  or 
Japan.  We  are  constantly  working  to  over- 
come our  disagreements  wherever  possible 
and  to  improve  our  relationship  in  the 
other  areas.  In  the  case  of  Central  America, 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  between 
our  two  governments,  although  these  differ- 
ences are  not  as  great  as  they  are  often 
portrayed  in  the  press  and  by  some  individ- 
ual analysts.  We  are  in  frequent  communi- 
cation with  the  Mexican  Government  about 
Central  America.  It  is  important  to  both  our 
countries.  Even  if  we  do  not  reach  com- 
plete agreement,  it  is  crucial  that  we  under- 
stand each  other's  point  of  view  and  main- 
tain our  ability  to  discuss  our  points  of  view 
openly  and  honestly,  as  two  friendly,  sover- 
eign, mature  nations.  I  should  stress,  howev- 
er, that  our  experience  shows  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  work  constructively  together  on  a 
wide  array  of  other  problems  despite  our 
differences.  We  certainly  would  not  want 
actions  to  be  taken  because  of  our  differ- 
ences over  Central  America;  that  would 
impair  other  aspects  of  our  relationship. 
Our  relationship  is,  after  all,  based  on  many 
important  issues,  not  just  one. 

Q.  Because  of  its  effect  on  the  economy 
and  immigration,  the  border  between 
Mexico  and  the  U.S.  is  of  great  concern  to 
both  countries.  How  could  those  concerns 
be  resolved?  How  do  you  propose  to  ad- 
dress this  issue? 

The  President.  Those  concerns  are  best 
managed  by  clear  and  frequent  communi- 
cation at  all  levels  between  our  two  govern- 
ments. This  process  begins  with  my  regular 


consultations  with  President  De  la  Madrid, 
a  man  with  whom  I  have  developed  a  very 
close  and  personal  working  relationship.  We 
have  a  binational  commission  which  meets 
regularly  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Mexican  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations.  In 
addition,  cabinet  members  from  both  of  our 
governments  have  regular  meetings  with 
their  counterparts  to  deal  with  problems  af- 
fecting both  sides  of  the  border.  The  inter- 
parliamentary exchange  between  our  two 
legislatures  provides  a  means  for  our  law- 
makers to  discuss  these  common  problems 
as  well.  The  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission  maintains  a  constant 
dialog  aimed  at  promoting  equitable  use  of 
water  resources  along  the  border.  And 
progress  is  being  made  to  implement  the 
Border  Environmental  Cooperation  Agree- 
ment which  President  De  la  Madrid  and  I 
signed  in  1983.  The  issues  posed  by  our 
common  border  are  many  faceted  and  re- 
quire continuous  attention;  no  single  solu- 
tion or  formula  will  address  all  of  these 
facets  or  necessarily  produce  a  permanent 
solution.  It  is  only  by  continuing  to  work  on 
each  individual  aspect  of  the  issues  created 
by  our  common  border,  using  the  many 
channels  for  cooperative  and  constructive 
discussion,  that  we  can  deal  effectively  with 
them. 

Q.  The  border  between  the  U.S.  and 
Mexico  is  more  than  national.  It  represents 
a  division  between  an  advanced  nation  and 
Third  World  countries,  between  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Latinos,  between  different  cul- 
tures and  political  systems.  How  can  the 
United  States  use  this  border  to  minimize 
its  differences  with  Mexico  and  the  rest  of 
Latin  America? 

The  President.  The  border  has  already 
helped  to  minimize  the  differences  be- 
tween our  two  cultures.  On  both  sides  of 
the  border  one  sees  an  impressive  cultural 
cross-fertilization  that  is  helpful  in  building 
mutual  understanding.  This  is  happening 
largely  outside  of  government;  it  is  a  phe- 
nomenon that  is  being  carried  out  by  the 
Mexican  and  American  peoples,  by  universi- 
ties in  the  area  which  promote  study  and 
research,  by  businesses  which  forge  com- 
mercial and  cultural  ties,  and  by  private 
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foundations  and  voluntary  institutions. 
Their  efforts  help  us  become  better  neigh- 
bors and  make  it  easier  to  resolve  border 
problems  which  may  arise  between  our 
countries. 

Q.  The  U.S.  and  Mexico  share  a  strong 
trade  relationship,  especially  important  to 
Mexico.  However,  protectionist  trends  in 
the  United  States  could  deeply  affect  this 
relationship.  How  far  are  you  prepared  to 
go  in  your  opposition  to  protectionism? 
Would  Mexico's  acceptance  of  GATT  princi- 
ples become  useful  in  its  relations  with  the 
U.S.? 

The  President.  I  am  personally  committed 
to  free  and  fair  trade  and  to  fighting  protec- 
tionist trends  in  the  United  States.  The  posi- 
tion of  my  administration  has  been  made 
clear  by  several  decisions  to  oppose  protec- 
tionist measures,  such  as  my  recent  veto  of 
a  measure  which  would  have  restricted  im- 
ports of  footwear,  textiles,  and  copper.  Cer- 
tainly, Mexican  entry  to  the  GATT  will  be  a 
potent  weapon  to  use  against  the  forces  of 
protectionism,  because  it  is  a  sure  and  clear 
sign  that  Mexico  wants  fair  treatment  for  its 
exports  and  is  willing  to  treat  other  coun- 
tries' exports  in  a  fair  manner,  according  to 
established  international  standards.  The 
United  States  is  the  world's  most  accessible 
market.  We  are  the  world's  ft-eest  trading 
nation.  Most  Americans  want  free  trade, 
but  Americans  also  want  to  be  assured  that 
our  exports,  on  which  many  Americans 
depend  for  their  livelihood,  are  treated 
fairly  in  foreign  markets. 

International  Debt  Crisis 

Q.  The  debt  problem  in  developing  coun- 
tries is  far  from  being  solved.  This  problem 
also  touches  your  coimtry,  even  in  a  differ- 
ent manner.  What  solutions  are  you  consid- 
ering? How  could  the  debtor  countries' 
burden  be  eased  without  sacrificing  their 
prospects  for  development? 

The  President  We  are  very  concerned 
about  the  debt  burden  of  developing  coun- 
tries, particularly  in  this  hemisphere,  and 
we  want  to  help  those  developing  countries 
grow.  We  have  outlined  our  approach  in 
the  Program  for  Sustained  Growth  put  for- 
ward in  Seoul  by  Secretary  [of  the  Treas- 
ury] Baker.  That  plan  emphasizes  economic 
adjustment    and    new    lending    to    assist 


growth  and  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the 
international  financial  system.  The  aim  of 
this  plan  is  precisely  to  use  development 
and  growth  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  debt 
and  improving  the  well-being  of  people  in 
developing  countries. 

The  instruments  exist  within  the  interna- 
tional financial  system  to  help  developing 
countries  overcome  their  debt  problems.  It 
will  not  be  easy.  In  the  end,  the  question  is 
not  only  "What  are  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries willing  to  do?"  That  is  only  half  the 
question.  One  must  also  ask,  "Are  the  de- 
veloping countries  willing  to  make  the  diffi- 
cult decisions  necessary  to  adjust  their 
economies  so  that  real  and  balanced  eco- 
nomic growth  can  be  established  and  sus- 
tained?" Developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries must  cooperate,  and  each  must  do  its 
part.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  has  shown  that  it  has  the 
strength  and  courage  to  confront  these  diffi- 
cult economic  problems.  We  are  impressed 
with  the  measures  Mexico  has  taken.  Perse- 
verance in  implementing  sound  economic 
policies  is  essential  to  restore  economic 
growth  and  development.  We  are  also  com- 
mitted to  doing  all  we  can  within  the  inter- 
national financial  system  to  help  find  solu- 
tions to  the  debt  crisis  and  reinforce  the 
serious  efforts  made  by  Mexico  and  other 
countries.  In  the  end,  we  will  resolve  this 
crisis  together. 

Soviet  Role  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Q.  As  a  result  of  your  dialog  with  Secre- 
tary General  Gorbachev  and  your  hope  for 
peaceful  competition  after  the  Geneva 
summit,  U.S.  relations  with  the  U.S.S.R.  may 
improve.  How  could  this  spirit  of  Geneva 
be  implemented  in  this  hemisphere,  specifi- 
cally with  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the 
Caribbean? 

The  President.  The  spirit  of  Geneva  could 
very  easily  be  implemented  in  this  hemi- 
sphere if  the  Soviet  Union  would  cease  its 
support  of  groups  who  are  attempting  to 
establish  Communist  dictatorships  in  the 
Americas.  This  is  an  issue  that  deeply  af- 
fects not  only  the  United  States  but  all 
American  democracies.  The  hand  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  Cuban  surrogate  can 
be  found  behind  terrorist  movements  such 
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as  the  M-19  in  Colombia,  the  AVC  in  Ecua- 
dor, and  of  course  the  FMLN  in  El  Salva- 
dor, among  others.  It  is  behind  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government's  subversion  of  its  demo- 
cratic neighbors.  And  the  link  between  the 
governments  of  such  Soviet  allies  as  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  and  international  narcotics 
trafficking  and  terrorism  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear.  These  twin  evils,  narcotics 
trafficking  and  terrorism,  represent  the 
most  insidious  and  dangerous  threats  to  the 
hemisphere  today.  This  hemisphere  is  truly 
the  cradle  of  democracy.  Communism  is  an 
unwanted,  foreign  ideology.  The  Soviets  re- 
alize that  it  will  never  be  established  by 
choice  in  this  hemisphere,  so  they  resort  to 
subversion  and  support  for  terrorism.  Their 
malevolent  activities  in  this  hemisphere 
affect  our  bilateral  relations  with  them.  If 
they  truly  seek  improved  relations  with  the 
United  States,  one  way  to  achieve  that  goal 
would  be  to  end  those  activities. 

Nicaragua 

Q.  The  growing  problems  between  the 
United  States  and  Nicaragua  are  introduc- 
ing increased  tensions  in  Central  America, 
despite  efforts  of  the  Contadora  process.  To 
what  extent  are  you  prepared  to  assist  the 
Contadora  nations  in  reaching  a  peaceful 
solution  there?  Would  you  reopen  bilateral 
negotiations  with  Nicaragua  if  the  Conta- 
dora nations  called  for  this  action? 


The  President.  We  fully  support  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Contadora  nations  to  achieve  a 
comprehensive  and  verifiable  implementa- 
tion of  the  Contadora  Document  of  Objec- 
tives. We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  we 
would  fully  respect  any  such  agreement 
arising  from  the  Contadora  process.  During 
nine  rounds  of  bilateral  talks  with  the  San- 
dinista  government,  we  tried  to  help  ad- 
vance the  Contadora  process.  We  conclud- 
ed, however,  that  the  Sandinistas  were 
using  the  talks  to  undermine  Contadora.  In 
our  view,  the  most  fundamental  issue  in  the 
region  is  national  reconciliation.  There  will 
be  no  lasting  peace  without  democratic  na- 
tional reconciliation.  To  encourage  national 
reconciliation,  we  have  told  the  Sandinistas 
that  we  will  resume  bilateral  talks  when 
they  accept  the  March  1985  proposal  of  the 
democratic  resistance  for  a  church-mediat- 
ed dialog,  cease-fire,  and  a  suspension  of  the 
state  of  emergency.  The  proposal  of  the  op- 
position is  a  reasonable  one.  But  the  Sandi- 
nistas do  not  seek  reconciliation;  they  seek 
the  consolidation  of  a  Communist  dictator- 
ship. That  is  why  they  refuse  to  talk  to  the 
democratic  resistance.  That  is  why  they 
have  attempted  to  crush  the  church,  the 
free  press,  ft-ee  labor,  business,  and  any  po- 
litical dissent  within  Nicaragua.  And  that  is 
why  they  have  attempted  to  sabotage  the 
Contadora  talks,  which  are  now  suspended 
at  the  insistence  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment. 


Remarks  at  El  Centre  Naval  Air  Station,  California 
January  3,  1986 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  can't  tell  you 
what  this  welcome  means  to  me.  And  I 
know  so  many  that  had  a  hand  in  it — all  of 
you  here  at  the  El  Centro  naval  facility, 
members  of  the  Navy  League,  and  the 
Fleet  Reserve  Association.  I'd  like  to  say  a 
special  greeting,  also,  to  Congressman 
Duncan  Hunter  and  Mika  Camarena,  whose 
husband  gave  his  life  for  all  of  us  in  the 
fight  against  the  drug  traffic.  And  my 
thanks  to  the  Holtville  Band.  I  think  you're 
well  known  to  some  of  them  here. 


Well,  this  is,  as  I  say,  a  very  great  wel- 
come. I  know  that  the  El  Centro  naval  facil- 
ity is  not  only  a  great  training  center  here 
for  all  of  our  Navy  pilots  but  is  the  winter 
home  of  the  Blue  Angels,  host  to  the  Royal 
Air  Force  Falcons.  There's  only  one  thing, 
as  an  old  ex-horse  cavalryman:  How  come 
this  Navy  facility  is  out  here  in  the  desert? 
May  I  just  say  to  all  of  you — and  I  know 
that  time  is  of  the  essence  and  I  must  get  in 
this  and  cross  the  border — may  I  just  say 
that  of  all  the  things  that  one  can  find  to  be 
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proud  of  in  a  position  such  as  mine,  nothing 
has  made  me  more  proud  than  the  men 
and  women  in  uniform  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  God  bless  you  all.  And  every  time  I 
read  some  things  like  Mr.  Qadhafi  sounding 
off  the  way  he  does,  I  just  think  to  mysetf 
about  all  of  you,  and  I  can't  be  bothered 
with  Mr.  Qadhafi. 
But  again,  God  bless  you  all.  Thank  you 


all  for  being  out  here.  This  is  very  heart- 
warming. Fm  most  grateful.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:01  a.m.  at 
Hangar  4  of  the  naval  air  station,  before 
departing  for  his  meeting  with  President  De 
la  Madrid  Hurtado  in  Mexicali,  Mexico.  In 
his  closing  remarks,  he  referred  to  Libyan 
Chief  of  State  Mu'ammar  Qadhafi. 


Remarks  at  the  Welcoming  Ceremony  in  Mexicali,  Mexico 
January  3,  1986 


President  De  la  Madrid,  distinguished 
guests,  and  citizens  of  Mexico,  it  is  a  special 
privilege  for  me  to  begin  my  new  year  with 
you.  As  one  year  becomes  another,  we're 
reminded  of  those  meaningful  items  in  our 
lives  that  remain  constant  even  through  the 
passage  of  time.  I  think  we  can  all  be  grate- 
ful, on  both  sides  of  the  border,  for  one 
thing  that  has  remained  constant  over  these 
many  years:  the  good  will  between  our  peo- 
ples. Good  relations  have  been  part  of  our 
past;  they  are  an  important  part  of  our 
present;  and  will  most  assuredly  be  part  of 
our  future. 

The  trust  and  cooperation  between  our 
two  countries  are  mirrored  in  the  solid  per- 
sonal and  professional  relationship  President 
De  la  Madrid  and  I  have  developed.  I  have 
met  with  him  on  three  occasions,  and  the 
telephone  line  between  Mexico  City  and 
Washington,  DC,  has  been  kept  busy  with 
our  calls. 

Fm  looking  forward  to  our  meeting 
today;  we  have  much  to  discuss.  The  econo- 
mies of  our  countries  are  already  closely 
linked.  As  we  prepare  for  a  better  future, 
we  should  explore  new  ways  of  improving 
the  well-being  of  both  our  peoples  by  en- 
hancing the  business,  trade,  and  financial 
ties  that  bind  us.  In  our  relationship,  clearly, 
we  help  ourselves  by  helping  each  other.  I 
also  look  forward  to  discussing  with  you. 
President   De   la   Madrid,   other   areas   of 


mutual  concern  and  cooperation.  The  good 
and  decent  people  of  both  our  countries 
have  made  a  strong  commitment  to  fight 
the  scourge  of  narcotics  and  drug  traffick- 
ing. This  battle  continues.  Issues  of  regional 
and  global  peace  are  of  intense  interest  to 
us  both,  as  is  the  expansion  of  democracy  in 
this  hemisphere.  Cross-border  environmen- 
tal questions  are  important.  As  one  would 
expect  of  close  neighbors,  we  have  much  to 
talk  about.  As  one  would  expect  between 
friends,  I  am  certain  our  exchange  will  be 
in  the  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing. 

Citizens  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
share  a  very  human  relationship.  This  was 
never  clearer  than  when  earthquakes  sav- 
aged your  country  a  few  months  ago.  The 
heart  of  the  American  people  went  out  to 
you.  My  wife,  Nancy,  returned  home  from 
visiting  the  devastation  with  stories  of  the 
quiet  dignity  and  perseverance  displayed  by 
your  people  in  the  face  of  great  personal 
tragedy.  We  are  proud  to  be  friends  of  such 
people. 

Again,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you 
today.  There  is  every  reason  to  look  to  the 
future  with  optimism  and  confidence.  I 
thank  you  all,  and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  President  Reagan  spoke  at  10:36  a.m. 
at  El  Centre  del  Gobiemo  del  Estado  Plaza, 
where  he  was  accorded  a  formal  welcome. 
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Toast  at  a  Luncheon  Hosted  by  President  Miguel  De  la  Madrid 
Hurtado  in  Mexicali,  Mexico 
January  3,  1986 


President  De  la  Madrid,  honored  mem- 
bers of  the  delegations,  and  friends,  this 
visit  marks  the  fourth  meeting  that  Fve  had 
with  President  De  la  Madrid.  And  I  hope 
you  agree,  Mr.  President,  that  each  meeting 
seems  more  productive  than  the  last.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  open  and  candid 
manner  in  which  we  are  able  to  discuss  the 
issues  at  hand.  It  speaks  well  of  our  personal 
relationship  and  that  of  our  countries. 

We  examined,  in  our  meeting,  trade  and 
investment  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  This  is  an  area  in  which,  I  believe, 
more  progress  can  be  made  with  great  ben- 
efits to  both  our  peoples.  Mexico's  debt 
burden  remains  a  serious  challenge.  But  I 
am  impressed  with  the  commitment  that 
youVe  made,  Mr.  President,  to  meet  this 
challenge  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to 
achieve  a  robust,  growing  Mexican  econo- 
my. The  United  States  remains  ready  and 
willing  to  work  with  you  to  reach  that  goal. 

We  also  discussed  today  the  considerable 
progress  made  since  the  signing  of  the 
Border  Environmental  Agreement  in  1983. 
Men  may  have  drawn  a  line  in  the  ground 
to  determine  the  boundary  between  us,  but 
God  made  the  land  on  both  sides  of  that 
line.  And  it's  up  to  us  to  take  care  of  re- 
sources that  are  placed  in  our  care.  With  a 
2,000-mile  border,  there  is  considerable 
room  for  expanding  our  cooperation  in  this 
area.  I  took  special  note,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  recent  agreement  to  proceed  with  a 
major  reconstruction  of  bridges. 

We  also  had  an  opportimity  today  to 
review  the  ongoing  battle  with  the  drug 
traffickers,  as  you  have  just  said — a  fight  in 
which  Attorneys  General  Garcia  Ramirez 
and  Meese  are  playing  a  leading  role. 
Cleansing  our  societies  of  this  evil  is  not 
without  cost.  America  joins  with  you  in 
mourning  the  death  of  those  valued  Mexi- 
can officials  who  have  been  killed  in  the 
struggle  against  narcotics.  There  are  tears 
on  both  sides  of  the  border  for  the  Mexican 
policeman  killed  recently  in  the  State  of 
Veracruz.    They    have    shown    honor    and 


courage  that  transcends  international 
boundaries.  Our  own  DEA  agent,  Enrique 
Camarena,  brutally  murdered  in  the  line  of 
duty  exemplifies  this.  He  is  an  American 
hero,  bom  here  in  Mexicali. 

Our  meeting  today  has  afforded  us  a  good 
opportimity  to  discuss  our  differences  and 
to  expand  our  cooperation  in  many  areas  of 
mutual  interest.  It  appears  these  areas  are 
expanding.  And  that,  I  believe,  should  sur- 
prise no  one.  We  share  many  fundamental 
values  and,  in  the  end,  these  values  will 
draw  us  closer.  Exemplifying  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, was  an  interview  you  recently  con- 
ducted with  a  Mexican  newspaper.  And  in 
it  you  applauded  the  progress  toward  de- 
mocracy being  made  throughout  Latin 
America  and  concluded  that  the  tendency 
of  all  the  world  is  to  seek  democracy.  Fur- 
thermore, you  said,  and  I  quote,  "Regimes 
of  force  or  authoritarian  regimes  are  not 
the  solution  to  overcoming  economic  and 
social  problems  in  Latin  America.  Democra- 
cy is  more  effective  in  accomplishing  these 
aims  in  a  lasting  way  than  the  authoritarian 
regimes."  Well,  your  words  ring  true,  Mr. 
President.  A  commitment  to  democracy  is 
the  only  true  path  to  justice  and  to  econom- 
ic progress.  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
can  and  should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
in  support  of  democracy  in  this  hemisphere. 

Outside  this  building  is  a  bell,  symbolic  of 
the  bell  rung  by  an  historic  champion  of 
human  freedom.  Father  Hidalgo.  This  priest 
rang  the  parish  bell  in  1810  to  rally  the 
American  [Mexican]  people  to  fight  against 
oppression.  Miguel  Hidalgo,  Jose  Maria  Mor- 
elos,  and  many  other  brave  Americans 
[Mexicans]  gave  their  lives  for  this  cause. 
And  on  the  eve  of  September  16th,  the 
bells  are  rung  to  commemorate  your  coim- 
try's  independence.  We  in  the  United  States 
also  have  a  bell  symbolic  of  our  liberty  and 
independence;  it's  called  the  Liberty  Bell. 
It's  a  national  treasure,  kept  in  Philadelphia 
at  our  Independence  Hall.  As  we  leave  here 
today,  let  us  pledge  to  each  other  that 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  will  ring  the 
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bells  of  freedom  as  Hidalgo,  Jefferson, 
Juarez,  and  Lincoln  did  before  us.  It's  a 
sound  sweet  to  the  ear  of  all  who  long  to  be 
free.  Let  us  ring  the  bell  of  freedom  so  that 
all  citizens  of  this  hemisphere — and  we  are 
all  Americans,  North,  Central,  and  South — 
will  hear. 

And  so  I  ask  you  all  to  join  me  in  a  toast 
to  my  friend,  the  great  leader  of  the  Mexi- 


can people.  President  De  la  Madrid,  and  to 
the  friendship  between  our  two  peoples. 

Note:  President  Reagan  spoke  at  12:56  p.m. 
at  El  Centro  del  Gobiemo  del  Estado  Plaza 
in  response  to  a  toast  by  President  De  la 
Madrid  Hurtado.  Following  the  luncheon, 
President  Reagan  returned  to  Washington, 
DC, 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Relations  With  Mexico  and  Canada 
January  4,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Permit  me  to  start  today  by  wishing  you 
and  your  families  a  happy  and  prosperous 
1986.  As  we  begin  this  year,  we  can  be 
grateful  that  America  is  at  peace,  that  our 
economy  is  growing,  and  that  throughout 
the  land  there's  a  renewed  sense  of  confi- 
dence in  America  and  our  future. 

Fd  like  to  speak  to  you  today  about  two 
vital  aspects  of  foreign  policy:  our  relations 
with  our  neighbors,  Mexico  and  Canada. 
Just  yesterday  I  traveled  to  Mexicali, 
Mexico,  to  meet  President  De  la  Madrid. 
This  was  our  fourth  meeting  since  his  elec- 
tion and  my  seventh  with  a  Mexican  Presi- 
dent since  my  own  election  in  1980.  Today 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  are  good.  There's  no  clearer  proof 
than  our  cooperation  in  rescue  efforts  after 
an  earthquake  struck  Mexico  City  last  Sep- 
tember. And  my  talks  yesterday  with  Presi- 
dent De  la  Madrid  were  marked  by  an  air 
of  friendship.  We've  made  progress  in  a 
number  of  areas  which  concern  our  two 
nations  directly,  including  the  improvement 
of  Mexican-American  bridges  and  border 
crossings  and  the  expansion  of  trade  be- 
tween our  two  nations. 

We  paid  particular  attention  to  the  fight 
against  illegal  drugs,  both  drug  production 
and  smuggling.  In  the  past,  our  cooperation 
in  this  effort  has  helped  stem  the  flow  of 
narcotics  into  the  United  States.  But  in 
recent  months,  drug  smuggling  has  been 
picking  up.  Well,  President  De  la  Madrid 
and  I  have  agreed  to  redouble  our  efforts  to 
bring  this  illegal  trade,  this  trafficking  and 


the  warping  and  destruction  of  human  life, 
to  an  end.  We're  of  one  mind  about  the 
need  to  eliminate  drug  crops,  to  provide 
heavy  patrols  on  the  border,  and  to  step  up 
the  prosecution  of  those  who  deal  in  illegal 
narcotics.  Both  Mexican  and  American  offi- 
cials have  given  their  lives  in  the  battle 
against  illegal  drugs.  For  the  sake  of  those 
brave  men  and  every  young  person  whose 
life  is  at  stake,  we  must  all — and  will — con- 
tinue the  fight  imtil  victory  is  won. 

In  the  international  field.  President  De  la 
Madrid  and  I  expressed  our  respective 
viewpoints,  notably  on  the  problems  of 
Nicaragua  and  other  countries  in  Central 
America.  President  De  la  Madrid  stressed 
that  the  conflicts  in  Central  America  have, 
in  many  cases,  arisen  from  social  and  eco- 
nomic injustices.  Well,  for  my  part,  I  agreed 
that  the  nations  of  Central  America  have 
for  many  years  been  beset  by  poverty.  And 
I  pointed  out  that  the  United  States  is  cur- 
rently providing  some  $1.2  billion  a  year  to 
the  region  in  economic  aid.  But  I  felt  bound 
to  add  something  else,  something  crucial: 
The  answer  to  Central  America's  problems 
is  political  and  economic  freedom,  not 
Soviet  tanks  and  ruthless  regimes  like  the 
Commimist  dictatorship  in  Nicaragua  that 
wages  war  against  its  own  people.  And  this 
is  why  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
support  those  fighting  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua. 

Permit  me  to  turn  now  to  Canada,  our 
neighbor  to  the  north.  Last  March  I  trav- 
eled to  Quebec  City  to  meet  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney.  The  Prime 
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Minister  and  I  agreed  that  relations  be- 
tween our  two  countries  are  excellent. 
Canada  and  the  United  States  maintain  the 
largest  trade  between  any  two  nations  on 
Earth.  We  cooperate  in  the  defense  of 
North  America  and  are  partners  in  the 
NATO  alliance.  We  share  a  tradition  of  de- 
mocracy and  political  stability  and  a  firm 
commitment  to  economic  growth.  We're 
not  only  friends  and  neighbors;  we  re  cous- 
ins. 

Since  our  March  meeting,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  I  have  worked  to  improve  our 
relations  still  further.  Already,  we've  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  joint  efforts  in  defense, 
the  environment,  and  space.  With  regard  to 
trade,  I've  informed  the  Congress  that  I 
want  to  begin  negotiations  with  Canada  on 
an  agreement  of  historic  significance  to 
both  countries.  Our  goal  is  to  promote  free 
and   open    economic    competition   and    to 


reduce  those  few  barriers  to  our  trade  that 
still  remain.  When  Prime  Minister  Mul- 
roney  visits  Washington  this  March,  I  be- 
lieve the  mid-1980's  will  already  have  taken 
shape  as  the  most  productive  period  in  the 
long  history  of  Canadian-American  friend- 
ship. 

During  my  1980  campaign  for  office,  I 
called  for  a  North  American  accord — a  re- 
newed spirit  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
between  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Canada,  the  three  great  nations  which  share 
this  continent.  I  was  delighted  to  see  that 
spirit  so  much  in  evidence  yesterday  in 
MexicaH.  And  I'm  confident  that  this  spirit 
of  friendship  among  our  three  countries  will 
mark  1986  and  the  years  beyond. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 


Proclamation  5425 — ^To  Amend  the  Quantitative  Limitations  on 
Imports  of  Certain  Cheeses 
January  6,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

1.  Import  limitations  have  been  imposed 
on  certain  cheeses  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  7  U.S.C. 
624.  Section  701  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  of  1979,  P.L.  96-39  (the  "Act")  requires 
that  the  President  proclaim  limitations  on 
the  quantity  of  cheese  of  the  types  specified 
therein  which  may  enter  the  United  States 
in  any  calendar  year  after  1979.  The  Act 
provides  that  the  annual  aggregate  quantity 
of  such  types  of  cheese  entered  shall  not 
exceed  111,000  metric  tons. 

2.  Presidential  Proclamation  No.  4708  of 
December  11,  1979,  and  Presidential  Proc- 

•  lamation  No.  4811  of  December  30,  1980, 
established  quantitative  limitations  on  im- 
ports of  such  cheeses  as  required  by  the 
Act.  Such  quantitative  limitations  appear  in 


Part  3  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (TSUS). 

3.  In  order  to  permit  imports  of  certain 
cheeses  firom  Uruguay,  the  quantitative  lim- 
itations set  forth  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
TSUS  must  be  modified.  This  modification 
does  not  affect  any  existing  quota  alloca- 
tions nor  increase  the  annual  aggregate 
quantity  of  quota  cheese  to  an  amount  in 
excess  of  111,000  metric  tons. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  including  Section  701  of 
the  Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1979  and  Sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933,  as  amended,  do  hereby  proclaim 
that  Part  3  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  is  modified 
effective  January  1,  1986,  as  follows: 
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Item  950.10  is  modified  by 
adding  the  following  new 
line  immediately  after 
the  line  beginning  with 
"Argentina": 
"Uruguay 551,150     250,000" 


In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  6th  day  of  January,  in  the  year 


of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  himdred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:11  a.m.,  January  7,  1986] 


Message  on  the  Observance  of  Orthodox  Christmas 
January  6,  1986 


My  Dear  Friends, 

On  behalf  of  my  fellow  Americans,  I  am 
honored  to  send  you  our  warmest  greetings 
on  this  day,  this  deeply  holy  day  of  Christ- 
mas for  Orthodox  and  other  Christian  be- 
lievers aroimd  the  world  including  within 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  date  that  you  and  we  celebrate 
Christmas  may  be  different.  But  the  mean- 
ing and  magnificence  of  what  we  cele- 
brate— the  divine  birth  of  one  man,  hero, 
strong  yet  tender,  Prince  of  Peace — is  the 
same.  This  birth  brought  forth  good  tidings 
of  great  joy  to  all  people.  For  unto  us  was 
born  this  day  a  Savior  who  is  Christ  the 
Lord. 

We  are  told  there  are  up  to  100  million 
believers  in  the  Soviet  Union  alone.  Wheth- 
er you  are  from  Russia,  Ukraine,  Byelorus- 
sia, Armenia,  Georgia,  the  Baltic  states,  or 
elsewhere  inside  the  Soviet  Union— please 
know  that  we  in  America  join  you  as  one 
family  under  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  bind- 
ing ourselves  in  a  communion  of  hearts,  for 
today  and  tomorrow  and  for  all  time.  Know, 
too,  our  heartfelt  desire  that  this  day  will 
kindle  in  all  men  that  spirit  which  alone 
can  bring  us  real  peace  on  earth. 

Peace  is  the  condition  of  life  for  which  all 
fervently  pray.  Of  the  many  apparent  paths 
to  peace,  we  have  seen  one  path  that  does 
lead  to  peace,  the  same  path  illuminated  by 
Jesus  Christ— the  path  of  truth  and  love  and 


humility.  Millions  of  Americans  join  you  our 
brothers  and  sisters  in  a  common  struggle 
to  overcome  the  barriers  to  peace — false- 
hood, selfishness  and  pride,  whose  bitter 
fruit  becomes  a  thirst  for  power  and  domi- 
nation. 

God*s  commandment  that  we  love  our 
neighbor  as  we  love  ourselves  is  a  com- 
mandment to  respect  the  God-given  rights 
of  our  fellow  man — it  is  the  commandment 
of  freedom  and  of  peace.  Let  us  take  heart 
knowing  that  our  power  to  fulfill  His  com- 
mandment is  not  material  but  spiritual;  and 
let  us  remember  that  no  force  on  Earth  can 
ever  destroy  the  love  of  God  that  burns  in 
our  hearts.  In  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah:  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint;  and  to 
them  that  have  no  might  he  increaseth 
their  strength  .  .  .  they  that  wait  upon  the 
Lord  shall  renew  their  strength;  they  shall 
mount  up  with  wings  of  eagles;  they  shall 
rim  and  not  be  weary. 

On  this  special  night  I  would  like  to  say  a 
prayer  of  my  own — a  prayer  that  God  will 
touch  and  bless  each  of  you  in  a  most  spe- 
cial way.  And  may  we  pray  together,  to- 
night and  every  night  this  year,  that  God's 
message  of  peace  may  touch  the  hearts  of 
all  His  children — especially  those  upon 
whom  we  depend  to  make  and  keep  peace 
in  the  world. 

God  bless  you. 

Ronald  Reagan 
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Appointment  of  William  Henkel  as  Assistant  to  the  President 
January  7,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  William  Henkel  as  Assistant  to 
the  President.  Mr.  Henkel  is  Deputy  Assist- 
ant to  the  President. 

In  June  1985  Mr.  Henkel  relinquished  his 
position  as  Director  of  the  Presidential  Ad- 
vance Office  and  assumed  a  greater  role  in 
the  areas  of  schedule  coordination  and 
event  development.  From  September  1982 
to  March  1984,  Mr.  Henkel  was  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  and  Director  of  the 
Presidential  Advance  Office.  In  March  1984 
he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director  of 
the  Presidential  Advance  Office.  Mr. 
Henkel  served  on  the  1985  Presidential  In- 
augural Committee  as  the  director  of  oper- 
ations. In  this  position,  he  was  responsible 
for  the  planning  and  coordination  of  all  the 
Inaugural  events.  Prior  to  joining  the  White 
House,  he  was  associated  with  the  Merrill 
Lynch  capital  markets  group  in  New  York 


City  in  1977-1982.  He  served  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Eco- 
nomic Development  Operations  in  1975- 
1977.  Mr.  Henkel  previously  served  in  the 
White  House  in  several  related  positions.  In 
1970  he  joined  the  White  House  staff  as  a 
staff  assistant  to  the  President,  serving  as  a 
Presidential  advance  representative.  In  No- 
vember 1972  he  was  named  Director  of  the 
White  House  Advance  Office.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Director  of  Advance  in  1973  and 
served  in  that  position  until  January  1975. 
From  1965  to  1970,  Mr.  Henkel  served  as 
an  account  executive  in  a  Merrill  Lynch 
New  York  City  branch  office.  He  joined 
Merrill  Lynch  in  1963  as  a  junior  executive 
trainee. 

Mr.  Henkel  graduated  from  St.  Lawrence 
University  (B.S.,  1963).  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Alice  O'Brien,  has  six  children,  and 
resides  in  Arlington,  VA.  He  was  bom  June 
19,  1941. 


Appointment  of  Alfred  H.  Kingon  as  Assistant  to  the  President 
January  7,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Alfred  H.  Kingon  as  Assistant 
to  the  President.  Mr.  Kingon  will  continue 
to  serve  as  Cabinet  Secretary,  a  position  he 
has  held  since  January  1985  when  he  was 
also  named  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Previously  Mr.  Kingon  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  Policy  Planning 
and  Communications  in  1984-1985.  He  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy  (1983-1984).  Pre- 
viously he  was  with  Macro  Communica- 
tions, Inc.,  in  New  York  City,  serving  as 
editor  in  chief  of  Financial  World  (1973- 
1983)  and  Saturday  Review  (1980-1982)  and 
editor  of  Money  &  Credit  (1970-1973).  He 
was   portfolio   manager   for    the    Business- 


man's Fund  in  1969-1971;  security  analyst, 
vice  president,  and  director  of  research  for 
Scheinman,  Hochstin  &  Trotta  in  1967- 
1969;  and  investment  adviser  with  Bum- 
ham  &  Co.  in  1963-1967.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
President's  Private  Sector  Survey  for  Cost 
Control  Task  Force  (1983-1984)  and  the 
President's  National  Productivity  Advisory 
Committee  (1982-1983). 

Mr.  Kingon  graduated  from  Union  Col- 
lege (B.S.,  1953)  and  attended  New  York 
University  Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration in  1956-1961.  He  is  married, 
has  one  child,  and  resides  in  Washington, 
DC.  He  was  born  May  11,  1931,  in  Brook- 
lyn, NY. 
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Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  John  R.  Block  as  Secretary  of 

Agriculture 

January  7,  1986 


Dear  Jack: 

It  is  with  deep  regret  and  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation for  your  service  to  my  Administra- 
tion that  I  accept  your  resignation  as  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  effective  February  14, 
1986. 

One  of  the  greatest  satisfactions  I  have 
experienced  as  President  has  been  to  work 
with  people  like  you:  dedicated,  patriotic 
Americans  willing  to  put  their  exceptional 
talents  and  wide  experience  to  work — ^full 
time  and  overtime — ^in  key  decisionmaking 
roles  in  order  to  build  an  even  better  Amer- 
ica with  a  brighter  future  for  all  our  people. 

Yours  has  been  a  challenging  assignment, 
and  you  have  handled  it  with  great  distinc- 
tion. We  have  come  a  long  way  together. 
Following  up  on  our  campaign  promise,  we 
removed  the  grain  embargo  and  stuck  to  it. 
The  consistency  of  our  policy  has  helped 
the  American  farmer  to  win  back  markets 
some  had  thought  we  might  have  lost  for 
good.  And,  beyond  that,  our  far-sighted 
export  initiatives  have  helped  to  create  new 
markets  abroad  for  our  agricultural  produc- 
ers. Through  our  PIK  program  we  made 
headway  in  reducing  the  economic  stress 
being  felt  in  rural  America. 

Fm  especially  proud,  and  you  should  be 
too,  of  the  1985  Farm  Bill  that  starts  getting 
government  out  of  the  way,  so  that  enter- 
prise and  innovation  can  have  free  play. 

I  believe  that  our  Farm  Credit  legislation 
has  done  much  to  restore  the  integrity  of 
the  farm  credit  system  and  provide  lower 
interest  rates  for  farmers,  another  of  our 
goals  and  promises. 

There  is  more,  Jack,  much  more  than  can 
be  squeezed  into  a  letter.  I  guess  I  say  it  all 
when  I  say  that  you  have  been  an  invalu- 
able member  of  our  team  from  Day  One. 
We  knew  we  could  always  count  on  you. 

One  thing  there  is  room  for,  and  that  is  a 
heartfelt  thank  you  for  all  you  have  done, 
not  just  for  my  Administration,  but  for  this 
country  we  love. 

The  resounding  vote  of  confidence  we  re- 
ceived from  the  American  people  in  the 


last  national  election  was  due  in  no  small 
measure  to  the  things  you  have  helped  us 
to  accomplish.  The  American  people,  espe- 
cially our  farmers,  owe  you  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

You  got  results  because  you  had  what  it 
takes:  imagination  and  leadership,  and 
above  all  vision  and  a  deep  sense  of  pur- 
pose. It  is  a  vision  we  share  of  an  America 
that  gives  a  fair  shake  and  deserved  encour- 
agement to  those  who  work  on  our  farms 
and  ranches,  our  orchards  and  vineyards  to 
produce  and  market  the  agricultural  prod- 
ucts that  make  us  a  land  of  such  blessed 
abundance. 

That  vision  has  been  the  mainspring  of 
your  brilliant  accomplishments  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  We  will  miss  you.  Jack,  but  I 
am  confident  you  will  continue  to  make  im- 
portant contributions  to  America  as  you 
return  to  the  private  sector. 

My  warmest  wishes  go  with  you.  Sue,  and 
your  family,  and  Nancy  joins  me  in  the 
prayer  that  you  will  find  only  happiness, 
success,  and  great  fulfillment  in  the  years 
ahead.  God  bless  you  always. 

Sincerely, 

/s/ Ronald  Reagan 


Dear  Mr.  President: 

For  the  past  five  years,  it  has  been  my 
great  honor  and  privilege  to  serve  as  your 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  proudest 
moment  of  my  life  was  when  you  asked  me 
to  be  a  member  of  your  Cabinet.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  great  regret  that  I  today 
herewith  submit  my  resignation  to  be  effec- 
tive Friday,  February  14,  1986. 

One  of  the  greatest  challenges  I  have  ex- 
perienced has  been  the  opportunity  to 
serve  you  and  American  Agriculture.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  made  a  difference — ^building  an 
improved  future  for  this  great  industry. 

The  times  have  been  difficult  in  rural 
America  for  many  but  with  farm  program 
reforms,  farm  credit  legislation,  and  interest 
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rate  declines,  I  think  we  have  set  the  stage 
for  real  recovery.  Although  there  is  much 
yet  to  be  accomplished,  we  have  made 
meaningful  progress. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  serve  you  with  loyalty,  dedica- 
tion and  relentless  perseverance.  I  shall 
serve  you  with  the  same  team  spirit  in  pri- 
vate life. 

You  and  Nancy  are  an  inspiration  to  all 


Americans  and  to  the  world  as  well.  I  am 
convinced  that  the  future  will  bring  even 
more  success  to  this  great  Nation  under 
your  guidance.  Sue  and  I  both  thank  you  for 
the  confidence  you  expressed  in  us  and  for 
asking  us  to  assist  in  fulfilling  your  vision  of 
an  America  with  strength,  optimism  and 
pride. 
Sincerely, 

/S/jACK 


Executive  Order  12543 — Prohibiting  Trade  and  Certain 
Transactions  Involving  Libya 
January  7,  1986 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act  (50  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq,\  the  National 
Emergencies  Act  (50  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.\ 
sections  504  and  505  of  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Cooperation  Act 
of  1985  (PubHc  Law  99-83),  section  1114  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amend- 
ed (49  U.S.C.  1514),  and  section  301  of  title 
3  of  the  United  States  Code, 

/,  Ronald  Reagan,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  find  that  the  poli- 
cies and  actions  of  the  Government  of 
Libya  constitute  an  unusual  and  extraordi- 
nary threat  to  the  national  security  and  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  and  hereby 
declare  a  national  emergency  to  deal  with 
that  threat. 

I  hereby  order: 

Section  1.  The  following  are  prohibited, 
except  to  the  extent  provided  in  regulations 
which  may  hereafter  be  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Order: 

(a)  The  import  into  the  United  States  of 
any  goods  or  services  of  Libyan  origin, 
other  than  publications  and  materials  im- 
ported for  news  publications  or  news  broad- 
cast dissemination; 

(b)  The  export  to  Libya  of  any  goods, 
technology  (including  technical  data  or 
other  information)  or  services  from  the 
United  States,  except  publications  and  dona- 
tions of  articles  intended  to  relieve  human 


suffering,  such  as  food,  clothing,  medicine 
and  medical  supplies  intended  strictly  for 
medical  purposes; 

(c)  Any  transaction  by  a  United  States 
person  relating  to  transportation  to  or  from 
Libya;  the  provision  of  transportation  to  or 
from  the  United  States  by  any  Libyan 
person  or  any  vessel  or  aircraft  of  Libyan 
registration;  or  the  sale  in  the  United  States 
by  any  person  holding  authority  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  any  transportation 
by  air  which  includes  any  stop  in  Libya; 

(d)  The  purchase  by  any  United  States 
person  of  goods  for  export  from  Libya  to 
any  country; 

(e)  The  performance  by  any  United  States 
person  of  any  contract  in  support  of  an  in- 
dustrial or  other  commercial  or  governmen- 
tal project  in  Libya; 

(f)  The  grant  or  extension  of  credits  or 
loans  by  any  United  States  person  to  the 
Government  of  Libya,  its  instrumentaUties 
and  controlled  entities; 

(g)  Any  transaction  by  a  United  States 
person  relating  to  travel  by  any  United 
States  citizen  or  permanent  resident  alien 
to  Libya,  or  to  activities  by  any  such  person 
within  Libya,  after  the  date  of  this  Order, 
other  than  transactions  necessary  to  effect 
such  person's  departure  from  Libya,  to  per- 
form acts  permitted  until  February  1,  1986, 
by  Section  3  of  this  Order,  or  travel  for 
journalistic  activity  by  persons  regularly 
employed  in  such  capacity  by  a  newsgather- 
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ing  organization;  and 

(h)  Any  transaction  by  any  United  States 
person  which  evades  or  avoids,  or  has  the 
purpose  of  evading  or  avoiding,  any  of  the 
prohibitions  set  forth  in  this  Order. 

For  purposes  of  this  Order,  the  term 
"United  States  person"  means  any  United 
States  citizen,  permanent  resident  alien,  ju- 
ridical person  organized  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  or  any  person  in  the 
United  States. 

Sec.  2.  In  light  of  the  prohibition  in  Sec- 
tion 1(a)  of  this  Order,  section  251  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  as  amended 
(19  U.S.C.  1881),  and  section  126  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C. 
2136)  will  have  no  effect  with  respect  to 
Libya. 

Sec.  3.  This  Order  is  effective  immediate- 
ly, except  that  the  prohibitions  set  forth  in 
Section  1(a),  (b),  (c),  (d)  and  (e)  shall  apply  as 
of  12:01  a.m.  Eastern  Standard  Time,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1986. 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  is 
hereby  authorized  to  take  such  actions,  in- 
cluding the  promulgation  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations, as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 


purposes  of  this  Order.  Such  actions  may 
include  prohibiting  or  regulating  payments 
or  transfers  of  any  property  or  any  transac- 
tions involving  the  transfer  of  anything  of 
economic  value  by  any  United  States  person 
to  the  Government  of  Libya,  its  instrumen- 
talities and  controlled  entities,  or  to  any 
Libyan  national  or  entity  owned  or  con- 
trolled, directly  or  indirectly,  by  Libya  or 
Libyan  nationals.  The  Secretary  may  redele- 
gate  any  of  these  functions  to  other  officers 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  government. 
All  agencies  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment are  directed  to  take  all  appropriate 
measures  within  their  authority  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Order,  including  the 
suspension  or  termination  of  licenses  or 
other  authorizations  in  effect  as  of  the  date 
of  this  Order. 

This  Order  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  and  published  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
January  7,  1986. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:16  a.m.,  January  8,  1986] 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
on  the  National  Emergency  With  Respect  to  Libya 
January  7,  1986 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:     (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

Pursuant  to  section  204(b)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act,  50 
U.S.C.  section  1703,  section  505  of  the 
International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1985,  and  section  301  of 
the  National  Emergencies  Act,  50  U.S.C. 
section  1631,  I  hereby  report  that  I  have 
exercised  my  statutory  authority  to  declare 
a  national  emergency  and  to: 

•  prohibit  purchases   and  imports  from 
and  exports  to  Libya; 

•  ban  U.S.-Libya  maritime  and  aviation 
relations; 

•  ban     trade     in     services     relating     to 
projects  in  Libya; 


•  ban  credits  or  loans  or  the  transfer  of 
anything  of  value  to  Libya  or  its  na- 
tionals, except  their  property  held 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  order 
or  transactions  allowed  by  regulations 
providing  for  normal  activities  by  Liby- 
ans lawfully  in  the  United  States;  and 

•  prohibit  transactions  relating  to  travel 
by  Americans  to  or  in  Libya,  other 
than  for  commercial  activities  permit- 
ted until  February  1,  1986,  or  those 
necessary  for  prompt  departure  from 
Libya  or  for  journalistic  travel. 

These  prohibitions  are  subject  to  regula- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Cer- 
tain of  the  prohibitions  in  the  order  will 
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apply  as  of  12:01  a.m.  Eastern  Standard 
Time,  February  1,  1986.  The  remainder  of 
the  prohibitions  of  the  order  will  become 
effective  immediately. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Executive 
order  that  I  have  issued  making  this  decla- 
ration and  exercising  these  authorities. 

I  have  authorized  these  steps  in  response 
to  the  emergency  situation  created  by 
international  terrorism,  in  this  instance  the 
actions  and  policies  of  the  Government  of 
Libya.  Its  use  and  support  of  terrorism 
against  the  United  States,  other  countries, 
and  innocent  persons  violate  international 
law  and  minimum  standards  of  human  be- 
havior. These  Libyan  actions  and  policies 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  international 
community.  Our  Nation's  security  includes 
the  security  of  its  citizens  and  their  right 
freely  to  go  about  their  lives  at  home  and 
abroad.  Libyan  use  of  and  support  for  ter- 
rorism also  constitute  a  threat  to  the  vital 
foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  of  all  other  states  dedicated  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security. 

Since  Libya  was  officially  designated 
under  U.S.  law  in  1979  as  a  country  that  has 
repeatedly  supported  acts  of  international 
terrorism,  the  United  States  has  taken  a 
number  of  steps  in  response  to  hostile 
Libyan  policies  and  actions.  We  have 
denied  licenses  for  exports  that  may  con- 
tribute to  Libya's  military  potential  or  en- 
hancing its  ability  to  support  acts  of  interna- 
tional terrorism.  We  have  denied  export  of 
most  national  security  controlled  items;  of 
goods  or  technical  data  which  could  con- 
tribute directly  to  the  Ras  Lanuf  petro- 
chemical complex;  of  aircraft,  large  off-road 
vehicles  and  parts  with  a  high  risk  of  diver- 
sion by  Libya  for  military  activities;  and  for 
oil  and  gas  technology  and  equipment  not 
available  from  third-country  sources.  On 
the  import  side,  we  have  banned  Libyan 
petroleum  and,  since  November  1985, 
Libyan  refined  petroleum  products.  We 
have  stopped  Libyans  from  coming  to  the 
United  States  for  aviation  maintenance, 
flight  operations  or  nuclear  related  studies. 


We  have  taken  measures  to  limit  the  expan- 
sion of  Libyan  UN  Mission  facilities.  We 
have  also  repeatedly  called  upon  corpora- 
tions to  withdraw  American  citizens  from 
Libya,  for  their  safety,  and  we  have  restrict- 
ed the  use  of  U.S.  passports  for  travel  there. 
All  these  measures  have  not  deterred 
Libya  from  its  use  and  support  of  terror- 
ism. Moreover,  approximately  1500  Ameri- 
cans remain  in  Libya. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
repeatedly  deplored  the  Qadhafi  regime's 
use  of  and  support  for  international  terror. 
Recently  it  did  so  by  enacting  section  504 
of  the  International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1985.  Moreover,  I  have  deter- 
mined that  Libya  falls  within  the  terms  of 
another  statute  directed  by  the  Congress 
against  those  countries  that  support  terror- 
ism against  civil  aviation,  section  1114  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  United  States  reaffirms  its  call  to 
Libya  and  all  nations  supporting  terrorism 
to  turn  away  from  that  policy.  The  United 
States  also  calls  upon  other  nations  to  join 
with  us  in  isolating  the  terrorists  and  their 
supporters.  We  must  demonstrate  by  firm 
political  and  economic  sanctions  that  the 
international  community  considers  such  ac- 
tions intolerable,  that  states  that  engage  in 
such  actions  cannot  expect  to  be  accepted 
members  of  the  international  community. 

Failure  to  call  Libya  into  account  for  its 
policy  places  the  civilized  world  at  the 
mercy  of  terrorism.  This  has  necessitated 
the  steps  I  have  taken  today.  The  terrible 
tragedies  of  Vienna  and  Rome  demonstrate 
that  no  nation  can  be  inmiune,  that  each 
nation  must  bear  its  fair  share  of  the  vital 
effort  against  the  politics  of  terror.  I  call 
upon  every  nation  to  do  so  now. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  George  Bush,  President  of 
the  Senate. 
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The  President's  News  Conference 
January  7,  1986 

The  President  I  have  an  opening  state- 
ment. 

Economic  Sanctions  Against  Libya 

On  December  27th  terrorists,  as  we 
know,  attacked  Rome  and  Vietnam 
[Vienna]  international  airports.  It  was  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  atrocities  which  have 
shocked  the  conscience  of  the  world.  It's 
clear  that  the  responsibility  for  these  latest 
attacks  lies  squarely  with  the  terrorist 
known  as  Abu  Nidal  and  his  organization. 
The  number  of  his  victims  increased  by  19, 
among  them  5  Americans,  including  Nata- 
sha Simpson,  an  11 -year-old  girl.  Many 
others  from  around  the  world  were  wound- 
ed. And  we  shall  make  every  effort  to  bring 
Abu  Nidal  and  other  terrorists  to  justice. 

But  these  murderers  could  not  carry  out 
their  crimes  without  the  sanctuary  and  sup- 
port provided  by  regimes  such  as  Colonel 
Qadhafi's  in  Libya.  Qadhafi's  longstanding 
involvement  in  terrorism  is  well  document- 
ed, and  there's  irrefutable  evidence  of  his 
role  in  these  attacks.  The  Rome  and  Vienna 
murders  are  only  the  latest  in  a  Series  of 
brutal  terrorist  acts  committed  with  Qadha- 
fi's  backing.  Qadhafi  and  other  Libyan  offi- 
cials have  publicly  admitted  that  the  Libyan 
Government  has  abetted  and  supported  the 
notorious  Abu  Nidal  terrorist  group,  which 
was  directly  responsible  for  the  Rome  and 
Vienna  attacks.  Qadhafi  called  them  heroic 
actions,  and  I  call  them  criminal  outrages 
by  an  outlaw  regime. 

By  providing  material  support  to  terrorist 
groups  which  attack  U.S.  citizens,  Libya  has 
engaged  in  armed  aggression  against  the 
United  States  under  established  principles 
of  international  law,  just  as  if  he  had  used 
its  own  armed  forces.  We've  urged  repeat- 
edly that  the  world  community  act  decisive- 
ly and  in  concert  to  exact  from  Qadhafi  a 
high  price  for  his  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  terrorism.  The  United  States  has 
already  taken  a  series  of  steps  to  curtail 
most  direct  trade  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, while  encouraging  our  friends  to  do 
likewise.  Terrorists  and  those  who  harbor 
them  must  be  denied  sympathy,  safe  haven. 


and  support. 

In  light  of  this  latest  evidence  of  Libya's 
growing  role  in  international  terrorism,  it  is 
clear  that  steps  taken  so  far  have  not  been 
sufficient.  Tougher,  more  comprehensive 
measures  are  required  by  the  international 
community.  Accordingly,  I  signed  today  an 
Executive  order  stating  that  the  policies 
and  actions  of  the  Government  of  Libya 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Congress  has  been  notified  of  my  decision. 
Under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  I've  taken  measures  to  end  virtually 
all  direct  economic  activities  between  the 
United  States  or  U.S.  nationals  and  Libya. 
These  measures,  some  of  which  take  effect 
immediately  and  others  no  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1st,  impose  a  total  ban  on  direct 
import  and  export  trade  with  Libya,  except 
for  humanitarian  purposes.  They  prohibit 
commercial  contracts  and  other  transactions 
with  Libya,  including  travel-related  activi- 
ties other  than  those  needed  for  journalism 
or  to  carry  out  this  order.  I  call  on  all  Amer- 
icans in  Libya  to  leave  immediately.  Those 
who  violate  these  orders  should  know  that 
they  will  be  subject  to  appropriate  penalties 
upon  their  return  to  the  United  States.  Let 
the  Government  of  Libya  understand  that  it 
is  fully  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  those 
Americans  still  in  Libya  and  that  Libya  will 
be  held  accountable  for  any  attempt  to 
harm  them  or  restrict  their  freedom  to 
depart. 

Our  differences  are  not  with  the  people 
of  Libya,  but  with  Colonel  Qadhafi  and  his 
regime.  We've  taken  these  steps  after  much 
reflection  and  in  full  awareness  of  the  eco- 
nomic consequences  which  the  United 
States  stands  to  incur  as  a  result.  Civilized 
nations  cannot  continue  to  tolerate  in  the 
name  of  material  gain  and  self-interest  the 
murder  of  innocents.  Qadhafi  deserves  to 
be  treated  as  a  pariah  in  the  world  conunu- 
nity.  We  call  on  our  friends  in  Western 
Europe  and  elsewhere  to  join  with  us  in 
isolating  him.   Americans   will  not   under- 
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stand  other  nations  moving  into  Libya  to 
take  commercial  advantage  of  our  depar- 
ture. We  will  consult  with  all  our  key  allies 
to  pursue  the  goal  of  broader  cooperation. 

Italy's  Prime  Minister  Craxi,  in  whose 
country  one  of  the  recent  attacks  occurred, 
properly  emphasized  the  necessity  not  only 
of  coping  with  terrorists  but  identifying 
"those  states  that  guarantee  terrorist  pro- 
tection and  the  possibility  to  arm  and  orga- 
nize themselves  to  carry  out  their  bloody 
raids."  Qadhafi's  Libya  is  such  a  nation,  and 
we  call  upon  other  nations  to  join  us  in 
denying  it  the  normal  economic  and  diplo- 
matic privileges  of  the  civilized  world.  If 
these  steps  do  not  end  Qadhafi's  terrorism, 
I  promise  you  that  further  steps  will  be 
taken. 

And  thank  you,  and  that  concludes  my 
statement. 

But  wait;  before  taking  your  questions,  let 
me  extend  a  warm  welcome  back  to  one  of 
your  colleagues,  Sarah  McClendon  [McClen- 
don  News  Service].  Sarah's  been  absent  for 
a  while,  but  she's  back  now,  and  I'm  de- 
lighted. Sarah  is  a  true  Washington  institu- 
tion who's  seen  a  lot  of  history  that  she's 
covered  aggressively  and  fairly.  Sarah's  kept 
several  of  my  predecessors,  eight  Presidents 
in  all,  and  me  on  our  toes  over  the  years. 
And  I'm  truly  honored  that  she  chose  to- 
night for  her  first  public  appearance,  but  I 
had  a  feeling  she  wouldn't  miss  this.  So,  you 
see,  it's  not  that  we  haven't  been  holding 
press  conferences;  I  was  just  waiting  for 
Sarah  to  come  back.  [Laughter]  And  in 
honor  of  her  return,  I'd  like  to  offer  Sarah 
the  first  question.  Don't  worry,  Mike  [Mike 
Putzel,  Associated  Press],  you'll  get  the 
second  one.  Sarah? 

Medicare 

Q,  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  That  was 
very  nice  of  you,  and  I  appreciate  it.  Sir,  I 
want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  real  prob- 
lem we've  got  in  this  coimtry  today.  The 
hospitals  and  the  doctors  are  sending  the 
elderly  sick  home  too  soon,  before  they're 
really  ready  to  go,  and  that  makes  a  burden 
on  their  families.  This  all  seems  to  be  based 
on  the  Medicare  payment  formula,  and  I 
know  that  there's  a  fear  across  the  land 
from  Gramm-Rudman  for  fear  that  the 
Medicare  payments  may  be  reduced  fur- 


ther. I  wonder  if  you  can't  have  your  ex- 
perts make  a  solution  to  this. 

The  President.  Sarah,  I  can't  tell  you  what 
the  final  decision  has  been  on  this.  We  have 
been  looking  at  this  entire  program,  things 
that  can  be  done  and  should  be  done,  and 
also  the  possibility  we're  looking  at  as  to 
whether  we  can't  find  something  to  take 
care  of  catastrophic  illnesses.  I  tried  to  do 
this  when  I  was  Governor  in  California,  and 
I  couldn't  get  any  public  interest  in  it  at  all. 
I  guess  everyone  has  a  feeling  it'll  never 
happen  to  them.  But  we  are  looking  at  this 
and  as  to  what  we  can  do  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  problems  that  have  arisen,  be- 
cause, as  you  know,  the  program  has  ex- 
panded in  cost  greatly.  Medical  care  and, 
well,  health  care,  generally,  has  been  one  of 
the  highest  factors  in  the  increase  in  infla- 
tion. So,  I  promise  you,  we're  looking  at  it. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  has  anyone  ever  thought 
about  the  fact  that  Canada  gets  her  medical 
care  with  a  little  extra  taxation  but  practi- 
cally firee?  Why  couldn't  we  start  something 
like  that? 

The  President.  Well,  we're  looking  for  an- 
swers. 

All  right,  Mike  [Mike  Putzel,  Associated 
Press]. 

Libya  and  Terrorism 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  in  your  open- 
ing statement  that  there  is  irrefutable  evi- 
dence that  Colonel  Qadhafi  was  involved  in 
the  airport  attacks.  The  European  allies 
seem  less  convinced.  What  proof  is  there  of 
Qadhafi's  involvement  in  those  attacks? 

The  President.  Mike,  the  only  thing  I  can 
say  in  answering  that  question — and  I  can't 
do  all  that  you  would  like  to  do  because 
there  are  things  that  should  not  be  re- 
vealed— ^but  I  can  assure  you  that  we  have 
the  evidence.  We  have  the  evidence  of  the 
amount  of  training  that  has  been  given; 
that,  too,  he  has  denied.  I  don't  think  he's 
capable  of  telling  the  truth  about  these 
things.  But  we  know  the  location  of  training 
camps  for  terrorists,  and  we  also  know  that 
Abu  Nidal  has  more  or  less  moved  his  head- 
quarters there  into  Libya.  So,  we  speak  with 
confidence.  And  I  would  like  to  remind  you 
that  in  the  first  moments  or  days  or  hours 
following   these    last    two,    he    did   openly 
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praise  them  as  heroic  undertakings.  And 
then  very  shortly,  along  about  the  time  that 
the  Coral  Sea  was  leaving  Naples — and  it 
was  only  leaving  because  its  leave  time 
there  was  up — ^but  he  suddenly  decided 
that,  no,  he  was  distressed  by  these  acts  of 
terrorism.  I  think  he  was  speaking  more 
honestly  the  first  time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could  just  follow  up 
for  a  moment.  You  say  that  you  could 
prove — that  you  have  conclusive  evidence 
that  he.  Colonel  Qadhafi,  is  personally  in- 
volved in  those  attacks  that  killed  Natasha 
Simpson  and  the  others? 

The  President.  We  are  satisfied  that,  yes, 
his  regime — and  I  don't  think  that  his 
regime  is  doing  anything  without  his  guid- 
ance. 

Helen  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press 
International]? 

Palestinian  Rights 

Q.  Mr.  President,  for  some  40  years 
American  Presidents  have  been  confronted 
directly  with  the  Middle  East  problems. 
You  and  your  predecessors  have  often 
spoken  of  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  Pales- 
tinians. My  question,  Mr.  President,  is  how 
did  Palestinians  attain  these  rights?  How  do 
they  rid  themselves  of  foreign  occupation? 
Should  they  emulate  the  U.S.-backed  free- 
dom fighters  in  Afghanistan,  the  contras  in 
Nicaragua,  or  is  there  a  peaceful  way?  And 
rd  like  to  follow  up. 

The  President  Well,  the  peaceftil  way  is 
the  thing  we've  been  trying  to  promote, 
Helen,  the  idea  of  peace  between  the  Arab 
States  and  Israel.  And  we  have  emphasized 
from  the  very  first  that  the  problem  of  the 
Palestinians  must  be  a  part  of  any  solution. 
But  I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  virtu- 
ally every  Arab  country  has  thousands  and 
thousands  of  Palestinians.  In  fact,  some  of 
them,  they're  practically  a  majority  of  their 
population.  So,  they  are  in  a  number  of 
countries,  and  in  many  of  these  countries 
they  are  not  made  citizens  of  those  coun- 
tries. They're  allowed  to  live  there  and  so 
forth,  but  they  don't  have  passports.  They 
don't  have  all  of  the  privileges  that  a  citizen 
of  the  country  would  have.  And  there  has 
to  be  a  solution,  particularly — ^we're  not 
talking  about  all  of  those;  they  seem  to  be 
content    with    where    they're    living — ^but 


those  that  became  refugees,  the  great  refu- 
gee camps  that  we  found  in  Lebanon. 
Those  are  the  ones  that  are  literally  people 
without  a  country,  and  we  think  there  has 
to  be  a  solution  found  for  them.  The  reason 
that  we  have  not  approved  the  dealing  with 
Arafat  and  that  sect,  the  PLO,  is  because 
how  could  they  sit  in  in  a  peace  conference 
when  they  deny  the  right  of  Israel  to  exist 
as  a  nation  and  have  reftised  to  endorse  or 
support  or  accept  the  two  resolutions,  442 
and  238  [242  and  338],  of  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

Q.  Will  Israel  accept  the  existence  of  the 
Palestinians,  or  will  the  United  States  con- 
tinue to  give  Israel  the  veto  power  over  any 
Palestinian  negotiating  for  their  people? 

The  President.  No,  and  I  don't  think  that 
they  ask  for  that.  Theirs  is — and  I  would  say 
this  of  any  other  country  that  they're  work- 
ing with — that  you  can't  ask  them  to  negoti- 
ate with  someone  who's  sitting  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  table  saying  that  they  start 
from  the  negotiating  position  that  Israel 
doesn't  have  any  right  to  exist.  And  this  is 
the  main  thing;  it's  the  reason  why  we  have 
not  felt  free  to  talk  with  an  Arafat  until  he 
gives  up  that  position. 

Chris  [Chris  Wallace,  NBC  News]? 

U.S.  Actions  Against  Terrorism 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  said  that  your 
policy  towards  terrorists  is  swift  and  effec- 
tive retribution.  And  after  the  Achille 
Lauro  case  you  said,  "You  can  run,  but  you 
can't  hide."  But  isn't  this  one  more  case 
where  there  is  no  retribution  and  where 
the  people  behind  the  terrorism  have  in 
effect  been  able  to  hide? 

The  President.  Now,  you  mentioned  the 
people  behind  the  terrorism.  I'd  like  to 
point  out  that  all  this  talk  that  there's  been 
about  harsh  talk  and  no  action  and  so 
forth — could  I  recap  just  a  moment  here? 

Two  of  the  great  terrorist  actions  against 
the  United  States  took  place  in  Lebanon: 
the  bombing  of  our  Embassy  and  the 
slaughter  of  our  marines  there.  But  in  both 
cases  the  perpetrators  of  those  acts  died 
with  the  victims;  they  were  suicide  attacks. 
Now,  we've  made  every  effort  to  try  and 
establish,  well,  who  brought  these  people 
there?  They  certainly  can't  be  questioned. 
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How  did  they  get  there?  Now  we've  had 
two  more  recent  attacks.  But  in  these  two 
attacks  the  perpetrators  are  either  dead, 
killed  on  the  scene,  or  they're  wounded  and 
in  hospitals  under  arrest.  But,  again,  here  is 
a  better  opportunity  now.  This  was  some- 
thing of  a  suicide  attack,  and  Qadhafi  him- 
self has  referred  to  more  suicide  terrorist 
actions;  in  other  words,  finding  some  poor 
souls  that  are  fanatic  enough  that  they  can 
be  told  that  they  got  a  free  ride  to  heaven 
if  they'll  go  out  and  give  up  their  own  lives 
to  kill  someone  else,  innocent  people.  The 
only  actual  case  where  there  were  terror- 
ists, and  there  they  were,  and  we  knew 
their  location  and  where  they  were  trying 
to  go,  and  we  brought  them  down — ^and 
that  was  the  Achille  Lauro  case — ^and 
turned  them  over  to  the  Italians  at  their 
request.  After  all,  it  was  their  territory  and 
their  ship,  and  they  wanted  to  do  the  pros- 
ecuting. And  they  will  be  prosecuted. 

I  know  it  appears  that  we  sit  here  and  are 
not  doing  anything.  I'd  like  to  tell  you 
something  that  we  have  done.  We  have  ac- 
tually recorded  in  the  last  year,  and  know, 
that  we  have  aborted  126  terrorist  missions. 
Now,  I  won't  go  any  further,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  tell  you  how  this  was  done.  But  in 
our  intelligence  and  working  with  the  other 
countries,  we  have  been  able  to  anticipate 
and,  as  I  say,  abort  that  many  terrorist  mis- 
sions. 

Q.  But,  sir,  if  I  may  follow  up,  what  you 
seem  to  be  saying  is  that  in  this  particular 
case,  in  terms  of  going  to  the  source,  going 
after  Abu  Nidal  or  going  after  the  Libyan 
training  camps,  it's  basically  going  to  be 
next  time  for  a  military  strike.  And  I 
wonder,  given  your  criteria,  which  are  that 
there  has  to  be  a  direct  link  between  the 
terrorists  and  the  target  and  that  no  inno- 
cent civilians  can  be  hit,  why  should 
Mu'ammar  Qadhafi  or  Abu  Nidal  believe 
you? 

The  President.  I'm  not  going  to  talk 
beyond  the  action  that  we've  taken  here.  I 
am  not  going  to  make  any  comment  as  to 
whether  we  have  other  actions  in  mind  or 
what  might  be  done.  I  think  that  Mr.  Qa- 
dhafi would  be  very  happy  if  I  did  answer 
such  a  question,  but  I'm  not  interested  in 
making  him  happy. 

Gary  [Gary  Schuster,  CBS  News]? 


Q.  Mr.  President,  were  any  of  these  ter- 
rorist missions  that  you  say  the  United 
States  aborted  in  the  United  States? 

The  President.  I'm  not  going  to  comment 
on  that  or  their  location  or  anything  further 
on  it.  I'm  just  going  to  assure  you  that  we 
have  the  intelligence  that  led  us  to  be  able 
to  do  that.  They  weren't  all  in  the  United 
States,  or  I  don't  know  how  many.  I  haven't 
got  the  count  before  me  right  now. 

Sam  [Sam  Donaldson,  ABC  News]? 

Lie  Detector  Tests 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  signed  a  directive 
which  would  have  required  a  great  nimiber 
of  government  employees  to  take  lie  detec- 
tor tests  for  security  purposes.  But  when 
Secretary  [of  State]  Shultz  publicly  com- 
plained, you  changed  your  mind  and  cut 
back  on  that  directive.  And  one  of  your 
aides  said  to  reporters  that  you  really  hadn't 
understood  what  was  in  it  when  you  signed 
it.  My  question  is,  did  you  understand  it 
when  you  signed  it  originally,  and,  if  so, 
why  did  you  change  your  mind? 

The  President.  If  there  was  an  aide  that 
said  anything  of  that  kind,  he  wasn't  an 
aide.  [Laughter] 

Q.  He  won't  be  tomorrow. 

The  President.  No.  No,  when  Secretary 
Shultz  came  back,  he  had  been  accosted  by 
the  press  in  Europe.  And  they  were  leading 
to  believe  that  I  had  okayed  virtually  carte 
blanche  the  2^2  million  Federal  employees 
subject  to  lie  detector  tests  and  they  would 
be  tested  based  on  their  personalities  or 
their  own  personal  lives  and  so  forth.  None 
of  this  was  true.  And  the  document  I  signed 
was  not  changed,  nor  did  I  change  my 
mind.  I  was  able,  when  the  Secretary  and  I 
had  a  chance  to  talk  when  he  came  back,  to 
point  out  that  what  I  had  signed  was  a  di- 
rective that  was  creating  an  investigative 
policy  that  we  were — I  did  not  create  it — in 
that  I  asked  for  and  was  proposing  that  we 
come  together  on  a  policy  for  heading  off 
espionage.  And,  therefore,  out  of  the  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  employees,  there  is 
a  very  limited  number  that  actually  deal 
with  classified  material  or  could  possibly  be 
involved  in  this.  And  I  recommended, 
among  other  things,  that  this  be  included  as 
an  investigatory  tool  in  such  investigations. 
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and  it  would  be  limited  to  what  we  were 
trying  to  find  out — espionage  and  whether 
to  head  it  off  or  not.  So,  whoever  was  tell- 
ing that — and  IVe  seen  it  and  heard  it  and 
so  forth,  and  I've  sat  there  fidgeting  in  my 
chair  because  it  wasn't  true.  That's  what  I 
signed,  and  that's  what's  still  signed. 

Q,  Sir,  Secretary  Shultz  made  the  point 
that  he  doesn't  believe  lie  detector  tests  are 
accurate,  that  often  they  catch  people  who 
are  not  guilty  and  even  let  people  who  are 
guilty  go.  I  take  it  you  think  they  are  accu- 
rate. 

The  President.  I  think  that  it's  a  useful 
tool.  I  know  that  he  does  not  have  too  high 
an  opinion  of  them,  and  I  think  that  he  was 
thinking  also  if  you're  going  to  have  one  of 
those  in  which  you  get  into  people's  person- 
al lives  and  so  forth.  But  also  there  are 
others  who  have  a  greater  confidence  in 
them  in  such  an  investigation,  where  you 
are  directly  going  at  a  subject.  One  of  the 
things  that  they've  done,  and  the  record  of 
polygraph  tests  throughout  our  land  has 
proven,  that  they  have  been  responsible  for 
more  confessions  than  anything  actually 
proven  there,  that  the  very  nature  of  the 
test  has  led  to  a  multitude  of  confessions  of 
various  crimes  and  so  forth. 

AU  right,  Bill  [Bill  Plante,  CBS  News]. 

Economic  Sanctions  Against  Libya 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  last  time  you  asked 
the  Europeans  to  take  any  sort  of  sanctions 
against  any  of  the  states  which  might  be 
responsible  for  terrorist  acts,  you  asked 
them  to  stop  flying  commercial  flights  into 
Beirut.  The  policy  was  not  a  notable  suc- 
cess. The  Europeans  have  proven  extremely 
reluctant.  Is  there  any  reason  for  you  to 
believe,  or  for  us  to  believe,  that  things  will 
be  any  different  this  time,  simply  because 
you  are  asking  them  yet  again? 

The  President.  I  don't  know.  We're  going 
to  consult  with  them.  I  don't  know  that 
we're  going  to  outright  ask  them.  We're 
going  to  tell  them  what  we're  doing.  They 
have  told  us  in  the  past  that,  well,  the  limit- 
ed actions  that  we  had  taken  against  Libya 
earlier  were  rather  ambiguous.  So,  now 
we're  taking  some  that  are  a  little  unambig- 
uous, and  maybe  that'll  change  some  of 
their  minds,  maybe  it  won't.  Some  of  them 
may  have  problems  of  their  own,  in  their 


own  economies,  that's  just  going  to  render 
this  nearly  impossible.  But  we're  going  to 
consult  and  see  how  much  cooperation  we 
can  get. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  but  if  they  can't  do  it,  it 
severely  curtails  the  effect  of  your  sanc- 
tions. Doesn't  it  frustrate  you? 

The  President.  It  may  be  frustrating,  but 
we're  going  to  go  on  with  what  we  think 
has  to  be  done. 

Yes? 

Terrorist  Attacks  in  the  United  States 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  seriously  do  you 
take  the  threat  of  Mr.  Qadhafi  that  if  there 
is  some  indication  of  Israeli  or  American 
military  retaliations,  that  Washington,  DC, 
will  become  a  target  for  hit  squads? 

The  President.  Well,  I  wish  he  was  plan- 
ning to  do  that  himself.  I'd  be  happy  to 
welcome  him.  \Laughter\  But,  no,  how  can 
you  not  take  seriously  a  man  that  has 
proven  that  he  is  as  irrational  as  he  is  on 
things  of  this  kind.  I  find  he's  not  only  a 
barbarian,  but  he's  flaky.  \Laughter\ 

Gerald  [Gerald  Boyd,  New  York  Times]? 

Budget  Deficit  and  Tax  Increases 

Q.  I  have  a  domestic  policy  question,  Mr. 
President.  You  seem  to  be  one  of  the  few 
people  in  your  administration  who  seems  to 
believe  that  you  can  have  a  3-percent  real 
growth  in  defense  spending  and  still  satisfy 
the  Granmi-Rudman  balanced  budget 
amendment.  If  you  are  wrong,  sir,  are  you 
willing  to  settle  for  less  defense  spending, 
or  will  you  eventually  have  to  raise  taxes  to 
meet  the  bill? 

The  President.  Well,  as  you  know,  in  the 
budget  resolution  that  was  passed  by  the 
Congress  itself,  it  called  for  a  3-percent  real 
growth  in  defense  spending,  and  this  is 
what  we're  incorporating  in  our  '87  budget 
that  we'll  be  coming  forth  with  pretty  soon. 

Q.  But  a  lot  of  people  say  you  have  to 
raise  taxes  eventually.  And  you  know,  you 
said  in  1982  that  you  wouldn't  raise  taxes, 
and  then  you  did.  And  you  have  said  over 
the  years  that  you  wouldn't  reduce  Social 
Security  benefits,  and  you  later  changed 
your  mind  on  that. 

The  President.  No,  no.  We  had  a  biparti- 
san commission  on  Social  Security.  I  have 
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never  thought  that  Social  Security  plays  a 
part  in  the  deficit;  it  doesn't  because  Social 
Security  is  supported  by  its  own  tax,  and 
that  tax  can't  be  used  for  anything  else.  So, 
it's  playing  games  to  pretend  that  Social  Se- 
curity is  a  part  of  the  budget  and  can  affect 
the  deficit.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  previous 
President  put  it  in  the  budget  only  because 
the  bookkeeping,  in  ink,  would  look  like  the 
deficit  was  smaller  if  you  could  coimt  as  an 
asset  the  Social  Security  tax.  Well,  I  think 
that's  not  playing  fair  with  the  people,  so 
we've  taken  it  out.  But 

Q.  You're  ruling  out  a  tax  increase  under 
all  circumstances? 

The  President.  Now,  the  tax  increase,  let 
me  just  say  here — and  the  one  that  you 
mentioned — ^yes,  I  got  burned  because  I 
agreed  to  a  tax  increase  that  in  reality  was 
actually  getting  rid  of  some  of  the  Christ- 
mas tree  ornaments  that  were  hung  on  the 
original  tax  program,  our  original  tax  cut. 
Some  of  them  weren't  things  that  we  had 
advocated.  But  I  was  promised  $3  in  spend- 
ing cuts  for  every  doUar  of  increased  reve- 
nue. I  never  got  the  $3.  So,  I'm  like  that 
fellow  in  the  story.  I'm  still  yelling,  pay  the 
$2,  only  $3  in  my  case. 

But  the  thing  with  that  tax,  it's  not  being 
stubborn  about  that.  It's  just  being  that  if 
you  look  back  at  history,  every  time  that 
you  have  sought  through  tax  increase  to  in- 
crease government's  revenues,  you  find  out 
that  you  have  placed  a  block  in  the  path  of 
progress  and  economic  growth  and  you 
wind  up  with  less  revenue  at  higher  rates. 

Now,  the  tax  situation,  we're  getting  the 
same  percentage  of  gross  national  product 
in  tax  revenues  at  the  lower  rates  than 
we've  been  getting  before.  And  the  answer 
to  more  revenues  for  government  is  eco- 
nomic growth.  I  believe  that  a  tax  increase 
would  run  the  risk — in  fact,  I'm  almost  posi- 
tive that  it  would  be  more  than  a  risk — it 
would  set  back  the  economy  and  could 
even  trigger  possibly  a  slump  in  the  econo- 
my. So,  we've  gone  on  now  for  the  last  3 
years.  We've  added  almost  9  million  new 
jobs.  We  have  110  million  people,  roughly, 
that  are  employed;  the  highest  percentage 
of  the  potential  working  pool  ever  in  our 
history  is  employed.  The  stock  market 
today  set  a  new  high  again,  all-time  high. 
It's  now  1565,  went  up  $18  and  something. 


And  I  think  for  us  to  turn  around  and 
take  a  chance  on  something  that  in  the  past 
has  proven  that  every  time  tax  rates  are 
raised,  you've  got  some  people  in  the  coun- 
try that  are  waiting  with  a  choice  program 
of  their  own  to  spend  that  money,  not  to 
use  it  to  reduce  a  deficit.  We're  going  to 
keep  on  trying  with  these  next  5  years  to 
get  down  to  a  balanced  budget  through 
spending  cuts.  Then,  if  that  isn't  enough, 
and  if  we're  convinced  that  we  have  gov- 
ernment down  to  the  absolute  level  where 
it  cannot  go  below  that  and  perform  gov- 
ernment's functions  and  services,  then  it 
would  be  a  time  to  look  at  revenues,  but 
not  now. 

Soviet-U.S.  Summit  Meeting 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  now  looking 
forward  to  a  second  summit  with  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev in  September  or  the  fall,  perhaps, 
rather  than  in  June;  and  what  has  led  to 
that  slippage? 

The  President.  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Some- 
one on  their  side  has  suggested  later  in  the 
fall.  We  thought  that  June  would  be  a  nice 
time  to  do  it,  and  not  get  around  to  waiting 
and  saying  that  it's  got  to  be  a  year  be- 
tween visits.  In  fact,  the  last  words  of  the 
Secretary  General  [General  Secretary]  to 
me  when  we  said  goodbye  was  that  we 
should  keep  in  touch  and  not  just  wait  until 
there  was  another  meeting,  but  to  keep  on 
with  what  was  started  there.  And  I  said  to 
him,  proposed  that  it  might  be  in  late  Jime, 
in  the  summer.  And  he  nodded  his  approval 
of  that  when  he  accepted  my  invitation. 
Now  others  have  perhaps  suggested  that  it 
should  be  at  another  time.  But  there  hasn't 
been  a  date  set,  and  other  than  the  sugges- 
tion, they  haven't  given  us  any  reason  why 
they  think  that  later  in  the  fall  would  be 
better  than  in  June. 

Hollywood  Movies 

Q.  If  I  could  follow,  sir,  in  terms  of  the 
atmosphere  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  other  day  the  Soviet  offi- 
cials were  complaining  about  such  things  as 
Rambo  movies  and  Rocky  movies  which 
cast  the  Soviets  in  a  bad  light.  Do  you  think 
that's  an  appropriate  sort  of  thing?  Are  you 
talking  to  your  friends  in  Hollywood  about 
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the  kind  of  movies  being  made  these  days? 
\ljaughter\ 

The  President.  No,  I  was  talking  to  my 
friends  in  Hollywood  back  at  a  time  when 
they  seemed  to  be  making  pro-Communist 
pictures. 

U.S.  Hostages  in  Lebanon 

Q.  Mr.  President,  back  on  the  subject  of 
terrorism,  what  effect,  if  any,  do  you  think 
the  actions  you  have  taken  today  will  have 
on  the  welfare  of  the  U.S.  hostages  in  Leba- 
non? And  I  would  like  to  follow  up. 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  we  are  talk- 
ing about  two  separate  subjects  here,  even 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  people  that  are  hold- 
ing them  and  the  other  terrorists  that  we've 
been  talking  about.  But  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  we  have  been  meeting  with,  talking 
with,  a  nimiber  of  individuals,  a  number  of 
other  governments,  following  every  lead 
that  we  can  that  would  lead  to  their  rescue. 
And  we're  not  going  to  let  up  until  we're 
successful  in  that.  Again,  I  can't  get  specific 
on  the  things  that  we're  doing  other  than  it 
is  a  constant  and  all-out  effort.  But  I  think 
that  it  would  be  counterproductive  for  me 
to  explain  any  of  the  things  that  we're 
doing. 

Q.  If  I  may  follow  up,  sir,  can  you  tell  us 
what  you  know  about  their  welfare? 

The  President.  We  have  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  they  are  not — I  hesitate  to  say 
well  treated.  Let  us  say  that,  apparently, 
they're  in  as  reasonably  good  health  as 
could  be  expected  in  view  of  their  incarcer- 
ation. 

Soviet  Aid  to  Libya 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  your 
next  meeting  with  General  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev, the  Russians,  in  response  to  the  ter- 
rorist activities  that  you  have  been  talking 
about  this  evening,  have  made  some  very 
defensive  statements  of  Libya  and  of  Qa- 
dhafi.  And  as  you  know,  they  supply  Libya 
with  a  good  deal  of  their  military  equip- 
ment and  possibly  some  of  the  training, 
some  of  which  may  be  then  passed  on  to 
the  terrorists.  I  would  like  to  know,  when 
you  sit  down  and  talk  to  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  or  if  you're  in  commimication 
with  him  before  your  next  meeting,  do  you 
intend  to  bring  this  up  and  suggest  to  him 


that  they  could  be  more  forthcoming  in 
areas  outside  of  your  direct  talks  and  make 
the  climate  better? 

The  President.  Yes.  This  was  very  defi- 
nitely one  of  our  conversations,  or  one  of 
our  topics  in  our  one-on-one  conversations 
about  why  we  had  a  suspicion  of  them.  And 
it  was  incorporated  in  a  subject  that  I  had 
brought  up  in  which  I  said  that  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  both  of  us  suspected  the  other, 
distrusted  the  other,  and  that  it  was  going 
to  take  more  than  words,  but  take  deeds  for 
us  to  eliminate  that  distrust.  And  if  we 
could  do  that,  then  we  could  get  on  with 
the  business  of  reducing  arms  and  so  forth 
instead  of  looking  at  each  other  as  antago- 
nists all  the  time. 

Q.  Have  you  considered,  sir,  directly 
communicating  with  Gorbachev  about  this 
recent  incident  and  about  possibly  using  his 
leverage  with  Qadhafi? 

The  President.  Again,  you're  getting 
around  to  details  that  I  don't  want  to  get 
into. 

Americans  in  Libya 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  your  response  to 
the  terrorist  incident  have  been  different  if 
there  were  not  more  than  a  thousand 
Americans  still  in  Libya? 

The  President.  Well,  very  obviously,  they 
have  to  be  a  consideration.  As  you  will 
recall,  the  first  time  that  we  took  some  eco- 
nomic actions,  there  were  roughly  8,000 
Americans  in  Libya.  And  we  asked— did  not 
order  and  did  not  declare  an  emergency, 
but  asked  them  to  come  back.  And  now 
there  are  between  a  thousand  and  1,500 
there.  But,  yes,  you  have  to  consider  them 
as  potential  hostages. 

Libyan  Chief  of  State  Qadhafi 

Q.  If  I  may  follow  up,  you  said  earlier 
that  you  thought  Mr.  Qadhafi  was  flaky.  Do 
you  seriously  think  that  he  might  be  emo- 
tionally or  mentally  unbalanced? 

The  President.  Oh,  no,  I  used  that  in  the 
term  that  we  use  it  in  conversation  about 
someone.  No,  I  just  think  that  the  man  is  a 
zealot.  He  is  pursuing  a  revolutionary  cause 
that  could  affect  a  great  many  countries. 
And  you  only  have  to  look  at  his  perform- 
ance in  Chad  in  which  he  then  violated  the 
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word  that  he  had  given  to  France  with 
regard  to  his  aggression  there  and  other 
places.  So,  I  feel  that  you  have  to  be  on 
guard  against  virtually  any  kind  of  act. 
Yes? 

American  Travel  Abroad 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  safe  or  how  risky 
do  you  think  it  is  for  Americans  to  travel  to 
Europe  these  days?  And  are  you  satisfied 
that  our  allies  have  redoubled  their  efforts 
for  airport  security,  as  you  asked  them  to  do 
last  sunmier? 

The  President.  I  think  there's  been  great 
improvement  in  airport  security.  And  yet 
when  you  have  suicide  attacks  as  we  did  in 
the  Rome  and  Vienna  airports,  you  have  to 
ask  yourself  what  can  be  done  about  that  to 
prevent  it.  I  have  to  feel  that  a — ^well,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  recent  travels  and  over 
the  holidays,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  many 
people  of  the  type  that  could  be  expected 
to  be  taking  European  trips  or  world  trips, 
how  many  of  them  went  out  of  their  way  to 
tell  me  that  they  would  plan  no  such  trips 
under  the  present  situation.  So 

Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  be  looking  for 
a  working  farmer  to  replace  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Block,  who  resigned  today? 

The  President.  Well,  I  certainly  am  going 
to  want  someone,  just  as  Jack  was,  who  has 
all  the  experience  that  is  necessary  in  that 
field.  And,  yes,  it  would  be  fine  if  we  come 
up  with  a  working  farmer. 


Farm  Industry 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  Secretary  Block 
that  we've  turned  the  corner  on  the  farm 
economy  and  are  headed  for  better  times? 

The  President.  I  think  we  have.  The  farm 
program — and  he  stayed  until  the  farm  bill 
was  completed  and  signed.  And  it's  going  to 
take  a  little  patience  for  a  time.  You  can't 
do  something  instantly,  pull  out  a  rug  that's 
been  there  for  a  great  many  decades.  But 
we  think  that  we  have  a  program  now  that 
is  going  to  help  maintain  an  income  for  the 
farmer  at  the  same  time  that  we  get  agri- 
culture back  out  to  market  control  and  not 
government  regulation  and  control.  I  think 
we  all  ought  to  heed  the  fact — I  have  the 
greatest  sympathy  for  them.  And  I  think 
that  we  have  a  great  responsibility  because 
a  lot  of  their  problems  come  firom  govern- 
ment, instead  of  government  helping.  And 
the  proof  of  that  is  if  you  look  at  those  areas 
of  farming  that  are  not  a  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment programs  and  subsidies  and  so 
forth,  they  are  not  having  the  economic 
problems  that  the  other  part  of  farming  is 
having. 

Ms.  Thomas.  Thank  you. 

The  President.  Oh,  all  right.  WeU,  thank 
you  all  very  much. 

Note:  The  President's  33d  news  conference 
began  at  8  p.m.  in  the  East  Room  at  the 
White  House.  It  was  broadcast  live  on  na- 
tionwide radio  and  television. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Sanctions  Against  Libya 
January  8,  1986 


The  United  States  today  will  begin  con- 
sulting with  allies  and  other  friendly  nations 
in  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  to  encour- 
age cooperation  in  imposing  economic  and 
political  sanctions  on  the  Qadhafi  regime 
and  Libya.  We  will  monitor  the  effects  of 
our  actions  to  decide  what  additional  steps 
may  be  needed  to  isolate  Qadhafi  politically 
and  economically  and  to  bring  an  end  to 
worldwide   terrorism.    Cooperation   of  our 


allies  and  friends  is  critical  if  we're  to  exact 
a  high  cost  to  Qadhafi. 

Europe  has  borne  the  brunt  of  Qadhafi's 
latest  outrages.  European  leaders  surely  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  a  strong  and  increasing 
public  sentiment  for  firm  action  against 
those  who  support  terrorism.  Many  Arab 
States  have  suffered  also  from  terrorism. 
Arab  leaders  are  well  aware  of  Qadhafi's 
uncivilized  behavior,  and  he  is  a  threat  to 
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them,  as  well.  Europe  and  the  Middle  East 
countries  have  lost  more  than  1  billion  in 
tourism  alone.  Airport  workers  in  Rome 
have  gone  on  strike  to  protest  this  situation. 
All  countries  are  spending  millions  in  in- 
creasing security.  The  cost  in  lives  and 
property  is  enormous,  and  this  will  surely 
increase  if  terrorist  acts  continue. 

But  the  cost  of  rampant  and  spreading 
terrorism  is  a  price  free  nations  cannot  and 
will  not  pay.  In  our  consultations,  the 
United  States  will  make  it  clear  our  position 
is  that  all  nations  must  act  in  concert  if  we 
are  to  halt  terrorism.  It  is  essential  that  we 
make  Qadhafi  and  others  pay  a  premium  if 
they  continue  their  attempts  to  terrorize 


the  world.  Many  actions  will  be  taken,  and 
we  will  hold  in  abeyance  any  further  deci- 
sions that  we  make.  The  United  States  will 
continue  to  reserve  the  right  to  act  in  an 
appropriate  manner  in  our  own  self-de- 
fense. All  available  measures  will  remain 
under  consideration  to  bring  terrorists  to 
justice.  We  want  to  convince  Qadhafi  that 
terrorism  will  not  be  cost-free,  nor  will  it  be 
without  consequence.  Should  Qadhafi  con- 
tinue his  involvement  in  international  ter- 
rorism, we're  fully  prepared  to  take  addi- 
tional measures. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  9:18  a,m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Statement  on  the  Canada-United  States  Report  on  Acid  Rain 
January  8,  1986 


Last  spring  in  Quebec,  Canadian  Prime 
Minister  Brian  Mulroney  and  I  appointed 
Special  Envoys  to  study  the  subject  of  acid 
rain — Drew  Lewis  of  the  United  States  and 
William  Davis  of  Canada.  This  morning  I 
received  their  report  from  Drew  Lewis.  I 
am  pleased  that  Drew  and  Bill  have  com- 
pleted this  important  step  forward.  They 
have  worked  long  and  hard  to  study  the 
serious  concern  of  acid  rain.  Their  efforts 
represent  a  very  positive  development  in 
U.S.-Canadian  cooperation. 


This  report  represents  an  earnest  effort 
by  the  United  States  and  Canada  to  address 
an  important  environmental  issue  and  ex- 
emplifies what  can  be  accomplished  in  the 
spirit  of  Canadian-American  cooperation. 
We  will  be  carefully  reviewing  the  report 
and  its  recommendations.  I  look  forward  to 
discussing  the  matter  further  in  my  meet- 
ing with  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  here  in 
March,  as  we  continue  to  address  together 
this  topic  which  is  of  such  great  interest  to 
both  of  our  countries. 


Interview  With  Independent  Network  Washington  Bureau  Chiefs 
January  8,  1986 


Economic  Sanctions  Against  Libya 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you Ve  asked  the  world 
to  isolate  Libya  by  joining  the  United  States 
in  economic  and  political  sanctions.  Initial 
reaction  from  our  friends  has  been  luke- 
warm at  the  best 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q. a  refusal  at  worst.  Is  it  not  possible 

the  United  States  will  be  standing  in  isola- 
tion, as  it  has  on  other  occasions  when  it 


tried  to  impose  sanctions? 

The  President  That's  possible.  We'll  hope 
that,  well,  as  many  as  possible  would  join.  I 
think  that  I  can  understand  that  there  are 
economic  factors  that  are  engaged  here, 
that  countries  that  have  more  trade,  cer- 
tainly, than  we  do  with  that  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  they've  got  to  weigh  it 
against  having  to  stay  constantly  on  guard, 
literally  military  at  their  airports,  a  loss  of 
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tourist  trade,  the  added  cost  of  all  these 
other  things,  too.  And  I  think  the  case  is  so 
clear  that  \i  we  could  all  stand  together  and 
isolate  that  country,  that  country  would 
then  have  to  change  its  ways. 

Q.  About  Colonel  Qadhafi,  you Ve  de- 
scribed him  as  a  barbarian,  as  flaky.  Now 
he's,  in  effect,  drawn  a  line  in  the  sand  and 
warned  you  not  to  cross  it.  Is  he  likely  to 
retaliate,  maybe  close  those  borders,  keep 
in  those  1,500  Americans  that  you  Ve  or- 
dered home? 

The  President.  No,  I  don't  think  there's 
any  indication  of  that,  nor  would  we  permit 
him  to  do  such  a  thing.  But  we've  taken  the 
action  we've  taken,  and  as  I  said  last  night, 
I  won't  add  anything  to  what  might  be  on 
our  minds  for  the  future.  Let  him  wonder 
what's  on  our  mind. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  when  the  Russians  in- 
vaded Afghanistan,  we  imposed  a  grain  em- 
bargo. When  you  came  into  office  in  1981, 
you  were  opposed  to  the  grain  embargo,  I 
believe,  saying  it  was  ineffective  and  hurt 
our  farmers  and  our  economy.  How  does 
that  differ  from  economic  sanctions  and 
doing  business  with  Libya? 

The  President.  Well,  it  differs  in  the  sense 
that  we  just  picked  out  one  particular 
American  industry  and  shut  that  down  and 
shot  ourself  in  the  foot  in  doing  it.  And  my 
position  was  that  if  it  ever  requires  us  to 
have  economic  sanctions  with  Russia  or 
anyone  else,  it  should  apply  to  all  American 
industry  and  not  just  penalize  one,  particu- 
larly when  the  product  of  that  one  could  be 
obtained  by  our  heretofore  trading  partner 
in  any  of  a  number  of  places  in  the  world. 
And  that's  exactly  what  they  did,  and  prob- 
ably permanently  reduced  our  agricultural 
export  market. 

Aborted  Terrorist  Acts 

Q.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  126 
aborted  terrorist  acts.  Can  you  tell  us  if  any 
of  those  might  have  occurred  in  the  United 
States,  were  aborted  in  the  United  States,  or 
give  any  specifics  about  any  individual  acts 
that  were  aborted? 

The  President  The  thing  is — and  this 
morning  I  haven't  had  time  after  saying  this 
last  night — I  realized  that  I  hadn't  asked  for 
a  breakdown  on  where  these  were.  I've 
heard  some  things  about  them;  and  some  of 


them,  probably  a  couple  of  dozen,  applied 
to  the  United  States.  But  that  could  have 
been  also  United  States  installations  over- 
seas. So,  I'm  going  to  get  a  breakdown  on 
that. 

Trade  Legislation 

Q.  I  wonder  if  I  might  change  gears  on 
you  just  a  little  bit,  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
what  you're  going  to  say  to  the  unemployed 
textile  workers  in  the  Carolinas  and  in 
Georgia  the  next  time  you  visit  those  States 
as  a  result  of  your  veto  of  that  textile  bill. 

The  President.  Well,  I'd  say  right  now  I 
have  the  deepest  sympathy  for  anyone  who 
is  going  to  lose  their  position  and  any  indus- 
try that  is  going  to  feel  hardship  because  of 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that  the 
protectionism  would  result  in  equally  pain- 
ful unemployment  for  other  Americans  in 
other  industries;  it's  a  two-way  street.  And 
all  experience  shows  what  happens  when 
we  go  down  that  protectionism  road.  What 
I  have  asked  for  is  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion for  our  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
for  us  to  help  in  retraining  and  even 
moving  people  who  are  in  an  industry  that 
is  maybe  going  to  have  a  permanent  de- 
cline. 

At  the  same  time,  I  have  to  say  that  if 
you  look  at  the  recent  figures,  there  hasn't 
been  that  much  of  a  change  in  the  textile 
industry  in  recent  years.  And  it's  true  that 
there  are  a  great  many  other  countries  now 
that  are  in  the  marketplace.  But  we're  also 
going  to  do  something  that  I  found  we  had 
been  lagging  in:  I  had  supported  the  multi- 
fiber  arrangements,  and  that  evidently  we 
hadn't  been  enforcing  as  we  should  the 
quotas  that  exist.  We  have  some  1,300  trea- 
ties or  agreements  with  other  countries. 
And  I  have  ordered  a  strict  maintenance  of 
those  rules.  So,  we're  going  to  try  to  mini- 
mize any  effect  that  this  may  have.  But  we 
can't  ignore  the  fact  that  protectionism,  as 
we  used  it  back  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Great  Depression — and  I  was  around  then — 
led  literally  to  a  worldwide  depression.  It 
just  isn't  the  way  to  go.  This  Smoot-Hawley 
tariff  was  the  villain,  in  that  case,  that  per- 
petuated and  added  to  the  Depression. 

Q.  During  the  debate  on  the  textile  bill. 
Chairman    Rostenkowski    said    that    when 
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Congress  comes  back  this  month,  he  will 
begin  work  on  new  trade  legislation.  Do  we 
need  new  trade  legislation?  Would  you  sup- 
port it? 

The  President  If  there's  anything  left  to 
plug  that  we  are  not  doing.  But,  as  I  said, 
we  are  going  to — and  have  embarked  on  a 
rigorous  program  of  dealing  multilaterally 
and  bilaterally  with  other  countries — to 
make  sure  that  we  get  a  level  playing  field 
and  that  we  do  not  go  on  putting  up  with 
unfair  restrictions  on  our  exports  to  other 
countries  while  we  ourselves  are  playing 
the  game  of  free  trade. 

Economic  Sanctions  Against  Libya 

Q.  If  we  may  return  to  Libya  for  a 
second,  I  was  wondering  what  you  think  of 
the  American  support  for  your  policy?  ABC 
News  has  a  poll  out  this  afternoon  which 
indicates  that  87  percent  of  Americans  ap- 
prove your  economic  sanctions  and  one- 
third  would  approve  some  sort  of  military 
action  against  Libya. 

The  President  Well,  Fm  glad  of  the  first 
figure,  and  Tm  glad  that  we  have  support  if 
it  ever  becomes  necessary  to  do  the  other. 
The  thing  that  I've  always  said  about  retal- 
iation is  that  we  must  not  get  tempted  into 
creating  a  terrorist  act  on  our  own  in  re- 
sponse to  a  terrorist  act.  But  I  am  in  a 
position  of  not  being  able  to  comment  on 
what  any  future  actions  might  be. 

Q.  The  Libyan  response  this  morning 
calls  your  comments  last  night  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  President  I  think  if  it  ever  came  to  a 
declaration  of  war,  they'd  be  aware  of  the 
difference  between  what  I  said  last  night. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  to  expand  on  that  a 
little,  as  someone  mentioned  earlier,  the  re- 
sponse out  of  Europe  this  morning  has  not 
been  promising  in  support  of  the  position 
you  took  last  night  and  the  call  you  made 
for  our  European  allies  to  join  us  in  the 
economic  sanctions.  If  you  could  have  the 
European  leaders  with  you  this  morning  in- 
stead of  this  group  of  reporters,  what  would 
you  say  to  them  to  try  to  convince  them  to 
join  us  in  the  economic  sanctions? 

The  President  Some  of  the  things  that  I 
said  here  in  one  of  my  first  answers,  and 
point  out  to  them  what  the  choice  is.  We  go 


on  living  in  a  world  in  which  you  have  to 
surround  the  docks  where  your  ships  sail 
from  and  your  airports.  You  have  to  be  con- 
stantly on  guard  against  the  suicide  type  of 
attack  against  which  there  is  so  little  chance 
to  resist  or  defend  yourself.  And  the  other 
might  be  very  short  lived  if  we  could  all 
isolate  someone  who  has  proven  their  will- 
ingness to  be  an  international  outlaw. 

Q.  One  of  the  reasons  given  for  our  allies 
not  being  so  quick  to  support  us  in  this 
move  is  that  they  have  much  more  exten- 
sive economic  ties  to  Libya  than  we  do. 

The  President  Yes,  that's  true. 

Q.  Does  it  make  you  angry  or  upset  you 
at  all  that  they  are  not  willing  to  make 
some  economic  sacrifice  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem? After  all,  after  your  1981  sanctions, 
the  U.S.  gave  up  extensive  economic  ties. 

The  President  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  say 
I'm  angry.  And  I  can  understand  the  other 
when  they're  looking  at  possible  unemploy- 
ment. You  have  to  remember  that  several 
of  those  countries  have  not  had  anything 
near  the  economic  recovery  that  we  have 
had,  and  they're  lagging  far  behind.  They 
already  have  excessive  unemployment. 
They're  still  trying  to  get  back  on  their  feet. 
In  that  same  period  of  3  years,  in  which  we 
have  created  almost  9  million  new  jobs, 
there  are  some  of  those  trading  partners  of 
ours  that  have  not  created  a  single  new  job 
in  the  last  10  years.  So,  obviously  they're 
torn  between  these  two  problems.  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  hope  that  we  could  per- 
suade them  that  we're  talking  about  some- 
thing of  short  duration,  that  if  we  could  all 
stand  together  in  a  thing  of  this  kind,  we 
might  once  and  for  all  bring  back  into  the 
fold  of  civilized  countries  these  outlaws  that 
are  perpetrating  the  terrorist  deeds. 

Unemploymen  t 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  just  mentioned 
jobs.  You  talked  about  imemployment.  Do- 
mestically, there  is  some  good  news  today. 
The  unemployment  statistics  are  out  for 
December;  the  trend  continues  downward. 
When  will  America  reach  that  magic  5-per- 
cent number  that  the  economists  say  is  full 
employment? 

The  President  Well,  I've  asked  our  people 
to  take  some  close  looks  at  what  is  full  em- 
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ployment  anymore.  It  seems  strange  to  me 
that  we're  still  talking  about  a  figure  down 
there  that  has  to  do  with  the  people  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  imem- 
ployed.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  have, 
today,  virtually  110  million  people  em- 
ployed. But  the  significant  thing  is  you  can 
say,  well,  also  our  population  has  increased. 
But  the  potential  employment  pool  consists 
of  all  people,  male  and  female,  between  the 
ages  of  16  and  65. 

Today  the  highest  percentage  of  that  po- 
tential pool  is  employed  than  has  ever  been 
employed  in  our  entire  history.  So,  do  we 
honestly  know  what  the  figure  of  full  em- 
plojnuent  is?  I  do  know  that  if  you  take  the 
present  unemployed  in  our  country,  and 
you  go  down  to  what  could  be  considered 
possible  long-term  imemployment  or  the 
potentially  unemployed — permanently  un- 
employed, I  should  say,  not  potentially,  you 
will  find  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
unemployed  have  been  imemployed  for  26 
weeks  or  longer.  And  everyone  else,  in 
other  words,  fits  into  that  pool  of  people 
who  are  either  new  entrants  into  the  job 
market—just  as  last  month,  when  the  fig- 
ures showed  this  morning,  when  we  in- 
creased employment  by  230,000  in  the  last 
month,  at  the  same  time  the  job  market 
increased  by  90,000  people.  So,  you  take 
those  figures  and  bring  it  down  to  those 
that  are  obviously  having  problems  getting 
a  job.  Most  people,  when  you  say  the 
number  of  people  unemployed,  they  think 
in  terms  of  a  single  pool  of  people  that  are 
out  there  month  after  month  with  no  job. 
It's  an  ever-changing  pool,  except  for  that 
little  fringe  at  the  top  which  is,  say,  at  6 
months  some  of  them  even  then  get  jobs, 
but  they've  been  imemployed  that  long. 

And,  so,  I've  been  asking  for  some  studies 
to  find  out  what  really  is  full  employment.  I 
remember  some  years  ago  we  said  it  was  4 
percent.  Well,  if  you  check  back,  you'll  find 
no  one  did  any  research  to  determine  is  4 
percent  the  correct  figure  for  the  people 
that  will  always  be  either  voluntarily  in  be- 
tween jobs  or  just  newly  entering  the  job 
market. 

Q.  But  as  we  take  hope  in  110  million 
people  at  work,  is  there  not  the  danger  that 
we  will  overlook  what  we  must  admit  are — 
there  are  pockets  of  unemployment 


The  President  Oh,  yes. 

Q. ^where  it's  absolutely  devastating  if 

not  hopeless? 

The  President.  Yes,  that's  why  this  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  that  we  brought 
about  after  we  came  in — ^we  found  that  the 
job  training  programs  of  the  past  have  been 
tremendously  expensive.  They  were  spend- 
ing about  as  much  as  it  would  cost  to  go  to 
Harvard.  Not  that  I  suggest  Harvard  as  an 
answer  to  employment.  [Laughter]  But  we 
foimd  that  the  job  training  was,  in  many 
instances,  training  people  for  jobs  that  did 
not  exist  anywhere  near  their  home  area. 

So,  this  partnership  thing  is  a  partnership 
between  local  government,  local  industry, 
and  the  Federal  Government  to  train 
people  for  the  jobs  that  are  available  in 
their  particular  areas.  And  it  has  had  a  job 
placement  rate  tremendously  higher  than 
any  other  previous  job  training  programs. 
So,  this  is  what  we  must  continue  to  do  and 
even  emphasize  and  do  more,  as  I  say,  to 
add  more  to  this,  because,  yes,  the  national 
rate  of  unemployment  doesn't  mean  that 
it's  evenly  distributed. 

There  are  some  places — well,  I  like  when- 
ever I'm  in  a  city,  including  Washington,  I 
like  to  count  the  help  wanted  ads  on 
Sunday  in  the  Sunday  paper,  those  pages  of 
just  column  after  column  of  employers  look- 
ing for  employees.  Well,  last  week  it  was 
around  50  pages  in  the  Washington  Post. 
When  I  was  out  in  California,  it  topped  60 
pages  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Now,  these 
are  employers  seeking  employees,  and  it 
isn't  that  these  are  for  great  skilled  jobs  for 
which  there  just  aren't  people  trained  for 
that.  You  look  at  them,  and  these  are  a 
cross  section  of  everything  from  maids  and 
receptionists  and  clerk  typists  and  truck 
drivers  and  whatever  you  want  to  name. 

Now,  it  suggests  to  me  also,  then,  that 
maybe  the  answers,  as  the  demography 
changes  in  our  country,  maybe  some  of  the 
answer  is  simply  help  people  move,  a  redis- 
tribution program.  And  this  is  part  of  our 
program  also.  It  is  not  only  job  training;  but 
if  it's  an  area  where  the  whole  industrial 
background  has  changed,  then  why  not 
help  those  people  get  to  places  where  there 
is  a  market  for  their  talent. 
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Secretary  of  Agriculture 

Q,  Mr.  President,  there's  a  job  opening  in 
the  administration.  John  Block  has  resigned. 
What  are  your  criteria  for  his  replacement? 
What  kind  of  person  should  it  be?  Farmer, 
businessman,  politician? 

The  President.  No,  it  should  be  just  like 
Jack  Block;  somebody  that's  walked  in  the 
furrows  he's  plowed  in  his  own  ground  and 
that  is  a  farmer  and  knows  about  that.  And 
this  is  what  we'll  be  looking  for,  someone 
with  that  kind  of  experience  and  firsthand 
knowledge  of  farm  problems. 

Deficit  Reduction 

Q.  Agriculture,  Defense,  so  many  Federal 
programs  will  be  affected  when  and  if 
Gramm-Rudman  takes  effect.  One  of  those 
that's  estimated  will  be  seriously  affected  is 
the  drug  interdiction  program  along  our 
southern  borders.  Perhaps  half  their  budget 
might  go.  How  does  that  reconcile  with  the 
priority  your  administration  has  put  on  drug 
enforcement  and  interdiction? 

The  President  Well,  if  I  read  your  ques- 
tion correctly,  I  think  what  we're  referring 
to  here  is  the  ultimate  thing  that  if  the 
Congress  will  not  agree  with  proposed  cuts, 
then  an  enforced  cutting  that  is  pre- 
scribed— 50  percent  for  defense,  50  percent 
for  the  other  programs.  I  hope  we  never 
have  to  come  to  that.  If  the  Congress  will 
cooperate  with  us  in  making  the  cuts  that 
have  to  be  made  where  we  have  selection 
over  them,  we'll  never  have  to  resort  to 
that  sequestering  of  programs  in  which  you 
just  automatically  go  in  with  a  meat-ax  ap- 
proach and  they're  automatically  cut.  I 
never  favored  that  part  of  the  legislation  at 
all.  We  have  to  have  a  willingness  to  cut. 

And  if  you  look  at  the  budgeting  proc- 
ess— ^you  know,  I  squirm  a  little  when  they 
keep  calling  it  the  President's  budget.  The 
President's  budget  consists  of  the  estimate 
that  the  people  who  have  to  rim  the  pro- 
grams under  the  various  Cabinet  depart- 
ments and  agencies — ^what  they  estimate  it 
will  cost  them  to  carry  out  the  programs 
that  have  been  passed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  The  President,  under  the 
Constitution,  can't  spend  a  nickel;  it's  all 
dictated.  But  it's  always  seemed  strange  to 
me  in  the  budgeting  process.  They've  an- 


nounced they'll  have  a  program  to  do  some- 
thing. All  right.  We  turn  it  over  to  the 
people  that  are  going  to  run  that  program. 
And  then  we  sit  down  with  them — ^long 
hours  around  a  table  like  this — about  what 
is  it  going  to  cost  to  achieve  the  purposes 
set  out  by  the  Congress  in  that  program. 
And  we  arrive  at  a  figure  that  the  people 
are  going  to  have  to  nm  the  program  say, 
"This  is  it,  and  we  can  do  it  for  this."  Then 
you  send  it  up  on  the  Hill,  and  you  find 
Congressmen  who  aren't  going  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  running  the  program 
saying,  "Oh,  no,  you  got  to  spend  more 
money  than  that."  And  they  pass  more 
money  than  we  say  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

Q.  If  I  could  follow  up  on  Gramm- 
Rudman,  because  I  think  we'll  be  hearing  a 
good  bit  of  it  in  the  year  to  come,  Mr. 
President.  Some  people  on  the  Hill  say  that 
was  the  coward's  way  out,  the  Congress' 
coward's  way  out  of  the  budget  dilemma. 
Do  you  agree? 

The  President.  If  anything,  it  might  have 
been  that  part  where,  if  you  can't  come  to  a 
meeting  of  the  minds,  you  sequester,  and 
it's  enforced — the  cutting.  And  no  one  has 
to  take  any  blame  for  it;  it's  written  into  the 
law.  It  wasn't  a  coward's  way  out,  if  you 
stop  to  think.  The  thing  that  appealed  to 
me — as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  sheer  coinci- 
dence, down  here  in  this  end  of  town,  I  had 
brought  in  an  idea  that  why  don't  we  set  up 
a  several-year  plan  for  planned  reductions 
of  the  deficit  leading  to  a  point  in  the 
future  that  we  can  say,  "Here,  we  will  have 
balanced  the  budget."  And  then  have  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  that  says 
we  have  to  keep  it  balanced.  And  suddenly, 
realize  that  up  on  the  Hill  are — or  learned 
that  they  were  talking  about  the  same 
thing,  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  bill. 
From  that  part  of  it,  there's  nothing  cow- 
ardly about  it.  It's  a  disciplinary  measure. 

If  instead  of  every  year  you  have  to  fight 
over  the  single  budget,  whether  you  can 
get  the  cuts  to  start  whittling  at  that  deficit, 
you  have  a  program  that  says,  "All  right, 
we're  all  agreed  that  starting  here  with  the 
deficits  to  there,  we're  going  to  reduce 
them  annually  at  a  rate  that  gets  us  to 
zero."  Then,  the  discipline  that's  exerted  on 
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all  of  us  is  that  if  any  one  of  us,  on  our  side 
or  on  their  side  up  on  the  Hill  wants  or 
advocates  increased  spending  over  and 
above  this  5-year  plan,  why,  they're  break- 
ing ranks  in  a  5-year  program  that  has  a 
definite  goal.  And  I  think  that  this  is  some- 
thing that's  been  lacking  for  a  long  time. 

Defense  Spending 

Q,  If  I  can  just  follow  up  on  that  briefly. 
In  facing  this  discipline,  as  you  say,  is  it 
realistic  to  continue  to  think  that  the  Penta- 
gon's budget  can  continue  where  it  is  or 
increase? 

The  President.  Well,  the  Congress  itself, 
in  the  budget  resolution,  had  passed  a  reso- 
lution that  called  for  in  1987  a  3-percent 
real  growth,  and  they  had  agreed  to  that.  I 
think  that  it  is  proper  and  that  we  should 
do  it.  I  don't  think  there's  any  way  that  we 
can  retreat  from  what  is  the  first  and  prime 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Five  years  ago,  when  I  came  here,  half  the 
airplanes  in  our  Air  Force  and  in  our  naval 
force  couldn't  get  off  the  ground  on  any 
given  day  because  of  a  lack  of  spare  parts  or 
fuel  or  lack  of  pilots.  The  same  thing  was 
true  of  naval  ships  that  couldn't  leave 
harbor.  Well,  today  we've  got  a  working 
military.  And  of  all  the  things  I  think  I  can 
be  proud  of,  that  is  the  thing  I'm  most 
proud  of,  is  the  young  men  and  women  in 
our  country  today  in  uniform.  We  haven't 
seen  anything  quite  like  it,  certainly  in 
peacetime,  and  in  my  lifetime. 

Cuba-U.S.  Relations 

Q.  It's  been  25  years  since  we've  had  re- 
lations with  Cuba.  And  most  of  our  Latin 
American  friends  and  Caribbean  fi-iends 
have  warmed  relations  with  Fidel  Castro. 
Some  of  them  have  normalized  relations. 
And  he's  sent  signals  to  us  that  he's  ready  to 
sit  down  and  negotiate.  Do  you  see  that 
happening? 

The  President.  Such  signals  were  sent  to 
us  some  time  ago  in  our  administration,  and 
we  moved  immediately.  And  they  were  just 
signals.  Nothing  resulted  from  our  attempt 
at  having  negotiations  and  talks  with  them 
about  the  problems  between  us.  So,  I  think 
the  ball  is  kind  of  in  his  court.  If  he  really 
means  it,  then  let  him  propose  to  us  some 


things  he's  willing  to  talk  about  and  redress 
some  wrongs  that  need  redressing. 

Q.  What  would  he  have  to  do? 

The  President.  Oh,  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  things:  restoration  of  fireedom  to 
his  own  people,  the  right  of  those  people 
who  were  driven  from  his  country  to  travel 
back  and  forth  and  visit  their  families  and 
friends,  release  of  political  prisoners.  Now, 
we  did  get  some  exchange,  a  small  number 
of  those.  But  we  also  found  out  in  the 
Mariel  boat  exodus  to  the  United  States  of 
people — that  he  loaded  us  up  with  some — 
not  political  prisoners,  prisoners,  all  right, 
with  records  as  long  as  your  arm  in  every 
kind  of  brutal  crime  you  can  name.  And 
we've  been  shipping  them  back  to  him  as 
fast  as  we  can. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  I  just  for  a 
moment 

Ms.  Mathis.  Mr.  President,  it's  time  for 
you 

The  President.  Oh,  shortchanged.  [Laugh- 
ter] I'm  willing,  if  that's  the  end. 

Ms.  Mathis.  All  right. 

Libya  and  Terrorism 

Q.  One  more  terrorism  question.  Your 
emphasis  in  the  last  few  days  on  Libya  and 
the  problems  with  Colonel  Qadhafi  give  the 
impression  that  he  is  responsible,  or  that  his 
nation  is  responsible,  for  the  bulk  of  the 
export  of  international  terrorism.  Number 
one,  do  you  believe  that?  Secondly,  if  Mr. 
Qadhafi  were  to  magically  disappear  firom 
the  planet  Earth  this  evening,  how  much 
would  that  reduce  the  international  terror- 
ism problem? 

The  President.  But  I  couldn't  give  you  a 
figure  on  that,  and  I  don't  know  that  I've 
ever  indicated  that  it  is  the  bulk.  There  are 
other  nations  in  the  world  that  are  surrepti- 
tiously helping  terrorism  along.  But  we  will 
soon  be  releasing  a  white  paper  on  what  we 
know  about  his  financial  support,  training, 
things  of  that  kind.  And  we  do  have  the 
evidence. 

Now,  one  thing  that  I  can  name,  just  as 
an  example,  because  this  has  been  out  and 
made  public  already.  The  men  who  are 
lying  in  the  hospital,  wounded,  firom  Rome 
and  the  Vienna  undertaking,  and  those  that 
died,  those  terrorists  that  died,  they  were 
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carrying  passports,  Tunisian  passports. 
These  passports,  we  happen  to  know,  were 
the  passports  that  the  Libyan  Government 
confiscated  from  the  workers  in  Libya  who 
had  come  across  the  border — as  people  do 
here  in  our  own  coimtry — ^to  work  in  Libya, 
but  were  from  Tunis.  And  then,  because  of 
some  arguments  he  was  having  with  the 
Tunisian  Government,  he  expelled  them 
from  his  country,  sent  them  home,  and  con- 
fiscated their  passports.  So,  here  turn  up 
some  terrorists,  and  they're  carrying  the 
passports  that  were  taken  away  by  the 
Libyan  Government. 

Q.  And  you  feel  they  couldn't  have 
gotten  those  without  the  official  support  of 
the  Libyan  Government? 

The  President,  I  don't  see  any  way  that 
they  could  have,  no.  But  there  are  other 
things  even  more  potent  than  that. 

Q.  How  soon  will  you  be  releasing 

The  President.    I   don't  know  what  the 


schedule  is  on  that. 

Mr.  Fortier.  I  think  it  has  been  released 
this  afternoon  by  the  State  Department. 

The  President.  Being  released  this  after- 
noon by  the  State  Department. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Thank  all  of  you  very 
much.  Appreciate  it. 

Note:  The  interview  began  at  I  p.m.  in  the 
Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House.  Partici- 
pants included  Norm  Wagy,  Storer  Commu- 
nications, Inc.;  Andy  Cassells,  Cox  Commu- 
nications; Jack  Hurley,  Gannett  News  Serv- 
ice/Television; John  Dimsdale,  Post-News- 
week  Stations,  Inc.;  and  Gregg  Risch,  Group 
W/Westinghouse  Broadcasting.  Susan  K. 
Mathis  was  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Media 
Relations.  Donald  R.  Fortier  was  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Secu- 
rity Affairs. 


Proclamation  5426 — National  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  Awareness 
Week,  1986 
January  8,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Recent  advances  in  medicine  continue  to 
bring  out  ever  more  clearly  and  dramatical- 
ly the  unity  and  continuity  of  pre-  and  post- 
natal life.  Just  as  we  know  that  the  pre-born 
infant  in  the  womb  can  now  undergo  thera- 
pies that  can  contribute  to  health  after 
birth,  we  also  know  that  certain  types  of 
behavior  by  the  expectant  mother  can  do 
grave  harm  to  her  unborn  child,  harm  that 
often  shows  up  in  the  form  of  serious  birth 
defects. 

Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  (FAS)  is  one  of 
the  three  major  known  causes  of  birth  de- 
fects that  may  result  in  mental  retardation. 
Of  the  three,  FAS  is  the  only  one  that,  at 
present,  is  totally  preventable. 

FAS  is  characterized  by  such  serious 
health  problems  as  prenatal  and  postnatal 
growth     retardation,     developmental     and 


learning  disabilities,  mental  retardation,  and 
other  physiological  abnormalities  such  as 
heart,  kidney,  and  skeletal  defects. 

This  knowledge  led  the  Surgeon  General 
of  the  United  States  to  issue  an  advisory  in 
1981,  which  strongly  encourages  women 
who  are  pregnant  or  considering  pregnancy 
to  avoid  the  use  of  alcohol  because  of  the 
potentially  serious  adverse  consequences. 
The  Surgeon  General's  advisory  also  stresses 
the  preventability  of  these  consequences. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
189,  has  designated  the  week  beginning 
January  12,  1986,  as  "National  Fetal  Alcohol 
Syndrome  Awareness  Week"  and  author- 
ized and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  in  observance  of  this  week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  January  12  to 
18,  1986,  as  National  Fetal  Alcohol  Syn- 
drome Awareness  Week.  I  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  the  medical /scientific  community, 
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the  many  public  and  private  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, institutions,  and  concerned  citi- 
zens who,  over  the  years,  have  undertaken 
efforts  to  prevent  FAS  and  other  alcohol- 
related  birth  defects.  I  invite  the  Governors 
of  the  several  States,  the  chief  officials  of 
local  governments,  and  all  Americans  to  ob- 
serve this  week  with  appropriate  activities, 
particularly  those  that  seek  to  protect  the 
health  of  children  through  heightened 
awareness  of  the  potential  adverse  effects  of 


alcohol  use  during  pregnancy. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eighth  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:36  a.m.,  January  9,  1986] 


Executive  Order  12544 — Blocking  Libyan  Government  Property  in 
the  United  States  or  Held  by  U.S.  Persons 
January  6>  1986 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act  (50 
U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.\  the  National  Emergen- 
cies Act  (50  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq.)  and  section 
301  of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code,  in 
order  to  take  steps  with  respect  to  Libya 
additional  to  those  set  forth  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12543  of  January  7,  1986,  to  deal 
with  the  threat  to  the  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  referred 
to  in  that  Order, 

/,  Ronald  Reagan,  President  of  the 
United  States,  hereby  order  blocked  all 
property  and  interests  in  property  of  the 
Government  of  Libya,  its  agencies,  instru- 
mentalities and  controlled  entities  and  the 
Central  Bank  of  Libya  that  are  in  the 
United  States,  that  hereafter  come  within 


the  United  States  or  that  are  or  hereafter 
come  within  the  possession  or  control  of 
U.S.  persons,  including  overseas  branches  of 
U.S.  persons. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  author- 
ized to  employ  all  powers  granted  to  me  by 
the  International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act,  50  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.,  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Order. 

This  Order  is  effective  immediately  and 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Congress  and 
published  in  the  Federal  Register. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
January  8,  1986. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 5  p.m.,  January  8,  1986] 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
on  the  Blocking  of  Libyan  Government  Property  in  the  United 
States  or  Held  by  U.S.  Persons 
January  9,  1986 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:     (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

Pursuant  to  section  204(b)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act,  50 
U.S.C.  1703,  and  section  301  of  the  National 


Emergencies  Act,  50  U.S.C.  1631,  I  hereby 
report  that  on  January  8,  1986,  I  signed 
Executive  Order  No.  12544  blocking  all 
property  and  property  interests  of  the  Gov- 
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ernment  of  Libya  and  the  Central  Bank  of 
Libya  that  are  in  or  come  within  either  the 
United  States  or  the  possession  or  control  of 
United  States  persons,  including  overseas 
branches  of  United  States  juridical  persons. 
In  this  Order,  I  have  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  to  employ  powers 
granted  to  me  by  the  International  Emer- 
gency Economic  Powers  Act  to  carry  out 
this  direction. 

A  copy  of  this  Executive  Order  is  en- 
closed. The  Order  took  effect  upon  signa- 
ture. 

This  Order  does  not  apply  to  the  proper- 
ty of  Libyan  citizens  or  entities  not  con- 
trolled by  the  Government  of  Libya.  More- 
over, the  Order  does  not  confiscate  proper- 
ty of  the  Government  of  Libya.  Such  prop- 
erty will  continue  to  belong  to  the  Libyan 
Government,  and  financial  assets  held  in 
U.S.  banks  and  their  branches  overseas  will 
continue  to  earn  a  commercial  rate  of  inter- 
est as  appropriate. 


I  have  taken  these  further  steps  pursuant 
to  the  national  emergency  I  declared  in  Ex- 
ecutive Order  No.  12543  on  January  7, 
1986.  My  reasons  for  taking  these  actions 
are  set  forth  in  my  letter  to  you  of  January 
7,  1986,  reporting  the  measures  taken  in 
that  Order.  Based  on  a  continuing  assess- 
ment of  the  situation,  the  steps  taken 
became  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  that  Order.  They  are  not  intended  to 
deprive  the  Government  of  Libya  of  prop- 
erty but  rather  are  to  help  assure  the  order- 
ly management  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
United  States  economic  ties  with  Libya  and 
to  protect  against  the  possibility  of  unlawful 
Libyan  actions  which  adversely  affect 
American  interests. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  George  Bush,  President  of 
the  Senate. 


Interview  With  European  Journalists  on  Libya 
January  10,  1986 


Q.  Mr.  President,  Colonel  Qadhafi 
warned  that  as  a  consequence  of  American 
hostility  towards  Libya,  his  country  could 
come  even  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union  than 
it  already  is  and  that  he  may  transform  it 
into  another  Cuba.  First  of  all,  do  you  think 
he  could  achieve  this  goal?  Secondly,  would 
you  prepare  to  tolerate  it,  and  would  this 
develop  into  something  to  be  stopped? 

The  President.  Well,  I  don't  think  there's 
any  question  but  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  Qadhafi's  Libya 
has  been  very  close.  Soviet  arms  and  weap- 
ons have  been  coming  in  there  and  stock- 
piled in  there  for  a  number  of  years.  We're 
well  aware  of  all  of  that.  So,  I  don't  see  that 
there  could  be  very  much  more  than  is  al- 
ready going  on,  and  I  don't  think  that  the 
fear  of  something  else  or  the  concern  about 
that  should  in  any  way  make  us  unwilling  to 
isolate  Libya,  as  long  as  Qadhafi  insists  on 
backing  terrorism  the  way  he  is.  We  can't 


allow  that  to  go  unanswered  in  the  world. 

Q.  Is  it  already  Cuba? 

The  President.  I  don't  know.  I  wouldn't 
hazard  a  guess  on  that.  It  doesn't  seem  to 
me  that  it  is  in  exactly  the  same  kind  of 
satellite  position  that  Cuba  is  in. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Italian  Government 
has  decided  to  stop  sales  of  arms  to  Libya 
and  will  not  allow  Italian  workers  to  replace 
American  workers.  But  it  is  also  said  that 
further  sanctions  should  be  decided  jointly 
by  Europe  and  not  independently  by — [in- 
audible]. Are  you  satisfied  with  this  meas- 
ure? Do  you  feel  that  Europeans  would  be 
able  to  do  something  together? 

The  President.  I  appreciate  very  much 
the  fact  that  Prime  Minister  Craxi  has  made 
that  statement  about  not  replacing  Ameri- 
cans; other  states  are  following  suit  and 
saying  the  same  thing.  But  with  regard  to  it 
being  a  joint  decision,  yes,  we  would  be 
very  much  supportive  of  that.  Those  who 
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have  made  statements  that  sanctions  don't 
appear  to  work — ^well,  one  of  the  reasons  is 
because  for  an  individual  nation  to  put  forth 
such  sanctions,  when  their  trade  or  the 
things  that  they're  trading  is  available  from 
any  number  of  other  suppliers,  indicates 
that  maybe  sanctions  haven't  worked  be- 
cause we  haven't  jointly  gone  together.  And 
we'd  be  most  pleased  if  we  could  sit  down 
with  the  European  commimity  and  togeth- 
er say  to  Qadhafi,  "We  are  going  to  isolate 
you  in  this  way  unless  you  will  change  your 
ways  and  give  up  this  backing  and  promot- 
ing of  terrorism." 

Q.  But  do  you  feel  that  the  measures  that 
the  Italian  Government  took  are  enough,  or 
did  you  expect  more? 

The  President  Well,  except  that  his  sug- 
gesting that  on  sanctions  that  there  should 
be  a  joint  discussion  of  whether  this  should 
take  place — ^but,  yes,  I  appreciate  very 
much,  as  I  say,  what  he  has  said  so  far. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  in  your  news 
conference  that  you  had  irrefutable  evi- 
dence about  Qadhafi's  involvement  in  the 
Vienna  and  Rome  attacks.  Now  Mr.  An- 
dreotti  said  that  he  would  want  to  see  more 
proof.  Next  week  you  are  sending  Mr. 
Whitehead  [Deputy  Secretary  of  State]  to 
Europe.  WiU  he  disclose  to  the  European 
governments  some  of  the  evidence  that  you 
have? 

The  President.  Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
State  Department  has  released  quite  a  doc- 
ument now.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  seen 
it;  I  know  it's  available  to  everyone.  Now, 
that  document  is  based  on  unclassified  in- 
formation. To  go  further  with  classified  in- 
formation would  run  the  risk  of  revealing 
some  of  our  sources  and  so  forth — the  type 
of  thing  you  don't  want  to  do.  But  I'm  sure 
that  Mr.  Whitehead  will  be  discussing  with 
them  this  and  whatever  else  can  be  re- 
leased at  that  level  to  them  about  the  infor- 
mation that  we  have.  And  there  isn't  any 
question — a  matter  of  fact,  the  unclassified 
document  that  you  have  makes  it  pretty 
evident  that  he  is  widely  connected.  We 
know  for  a  fact  that  he's  met  a  few  times  in 
just  recent  months  with  Nidal. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  one  question.  Are  you 
disappointed  by  the  Europeans'  attitude  so 
far,  and  what  kind  of  minimum  cooperation 
do  you  expect  from  them? 


The  President.  Well,  I  was  not  totally  sur- 
prised. I  recognize  the  problems  they  have 
in  many  of  them  with  trade  on  a  far  larger 
scale  than  we  have,  but  I  have  to  say  that  I 
think  there  is  a  moral  issue  involved  here 
with  regard  to  a  sovereign  state  that  is  so 
obviously  resorting  to  terrorism  literally 
against  the  world.  And  I  am  hopeful  that,  as 
they  continue  to  consider  this  and  learn 
more  facts — and  that's  why  Mr.  Whitehead's 
mission — that  we  may  find  that  we  can 
come  together  on  isolating  this  outlaw 
among  the  world's  nations. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  could  I  ask  what  your 
reaction  would  be  to  the  suggestion  by  Sen- 
ator Howard  Metzenbaum  that  perhaps  the 
time  had  come  to  consider  assassination. 

The  President.  No,  I  was  quite  surprised 
at  that.  You  don't  join  them  at  their  level; 
terrorism  in  response  to  terrorism  is  not  the 
answer.  It  is  terrorism  that  is  the  evil.  When 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  about — there  is 
a  moral  issue  involved  here.  This  is  what 
I'm  hoping  that  our  friends  and  allies  will 
consider.  Can  we  place  trade,  everyday  re- 
lationships, ahead  in  value  of  the  immoral- 
ity that  is  inherent  in  people  who  will  come 
in,  as  they  did,  into  an  airport  and  just 
simply  shoot  human  beings  that  were 
there — ^men,  women,  children — ^with  no 
regard  to  what  participation  those  people 
have  in  anything  that's  going  on? 

Q.  So,  you  may  have  anticipated  that  re- 
action and  also  the  reaction  of  the  Arab 
States.  In  that  case,  why  did  you  feel  that 
you  needed  to  go  on  with  sanctions? 

The  President.  Well,  for  one  thing,  we 
were  a  little  defenseless  with  regard  to 
taking  actions  in  response  to  this  terrorism 
while  so  many  of  our  citizens  were  there 
and  potential  hostages.  So,  we  felt  that  we 
should  untie  our  hands  with  regard  to  what- 
ever action  might  be  necessary  in  the 
future.  And,  as  I  say,  I'm  hopeful  that  our 
allies  might  see  that  sanctions  can  be  suc- 
cessful if  enough  of  us  do  it. 

Q.  Sir,  could  I  ask,  if  the  Europeans  still 
show  reluctance  after  Mr.  Whitehead's  visit 
and  after  your  evidence  that  you've  shown 
them  and  they  take  a  position  that  you  feel 
is  not  fully  supportive,  are  you  afraid  that 
this  might  develop  into  a  kind  of  split  with 
the  European  allies  such  as  developed  over 
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the  Soviet  gas  pipeline? 

The  President  I  think  our  relationship  is 
too  strong  for  this.  It  certainly  would  not 
make  us  turn  on  them,  and  I'm  quite  sure 
that  they  desire  to  keep  the  relationship  the 
way  it  is.  I  don't  believe  that  there  has  ever 
been  a  time  when  the  outright  friendship 
between  governments,  or  allies,  has  been  as 
strong  as  it  is  now. 

Q,  Mr.  President,  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment has,  as  recently  as  yesterday,  made  a 
point  again  that  she  has  no  information  of 
Libyan  involvement  in  the  airport  attacks. 
Since  Austria,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  does 
not  impose  sanctions  on  any  country  except 
if  it  is  in  accordance  with  United  Nations 
Security  Council  resolution,  what  would  you 
expect  the  Austrian  Government  to  do? 

The  President.  Well,  they've  taken  some 
positions,  as  you  say,  on  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple, not  just  aimed  at  this  particular  inci- 
dent. On  the  other  hand,  perhaps  if  we 
make  available  to  them  the  information 
that  does  indicate  the  guilt  of  Libya,  they 
might  reconsider  and  realize  that  this  was 
an  assault,  literally  an  act  of  war,  against 
Austria. 

Q.  You  have  not  yet  made  available  all 
the  information,  I  imderstand  from  your 
answer  now,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Well,  as  I  say,  Mr.  White- 
head is  going;  and  to  some  of  our  immedi- 
ate allies,  such  as  in  the  economic  group,  I 
have  asked  our  people  to  send  on  my 
behalf,  personally,  to  the  heads  of  state  this 
document  that  I  was  describing  a  little 
while  ago. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Qadhafi  has  threatened 
to  hit  American  bases  in  Europe  and  the 
people  around  them.  And  Italy  is  particular- 
ly exposed  in  this  case.  Do  you  take  the 
threat  seriously?  Have  you  done  anything 
about  it? 

The  President  Oh,  I  think  we  have  to 
take  the  threat  seriously.  As  I  said  in  the 
press  conference  the  other  day,  through  our 
intelligence  and  our  cooperation  with  other 
countries  in  their  intelligence  gathering,  we 
have  been  able  to  abort  126  terrorist  mis- 
sions in  the  last  year  alone.  So,  yes,  we  take 
those  threats  seriously. 

Q.  But  do  you  know  anything  about  this 
particular  threat? 

The  President  Only  that  they  have  been 


quite  open  and  public  in  declaring  that  we 
are  a  target.  A  matter  of  fact,  he  hasn't 
weighed  his  words  carefully  at  all  with 
regard  to  his  feelings  about  us. 

Q.  Sir,  in  Geneva  you  spoke  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev  about  terrorism  after  the  Soviet 
Union,  itself,  and  its  diplomats  became  a 
victim  of  terrorism  in  Lebanon.  Did  you 
feel  after  the  summit  that  there  was  a  cer- 
tain common  understanding  between  the 
superpowers  concerning  terrorism?  And 
what  do  you  make  out  of  the  recent  Soviet 
reactions  as,  for  example,  today  Foreign 
Minister  Shevardnadze,  who  said  that  the 
American  actions  threaten  Libyan  sover- 
eignty? 

The  President.  Well,  I've  recognized  that 
there  are  certain  elements  of  propaganda 
that  go  on  in  this  relationship.  But  at  the 
same  time,  in  my  talks  with  Mr.  Gorbachev, 
he  expressed  his  repugnance,  the  feeling 
that  he  had  of  repugnance  for  terrorist  acts. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  don't  you  think  that  the 
sanctions  will  have  an  impact,  whether 
they're  positive  or  negative,  on  the  peace 
process  now  going  on? 

The  President.  I  don't  really.  I  don't  think 
that  there  would  be  a  setback  with  regard 
to  that  peace  formula.  We're  having  some 
problems  with  it,  with  moving  forward  on 
the  peace  process.  I  have  to  tip  my  hat  to 
King  Hussein,  who  has  been  most  coura- 
geous in  trying  to  carry  this  forward.  And  I 
believe  that  we  have  established  some  basis 
of  trust  with  many  of  the  Arab  States,  and  I 
don't  think  that  that  will  be  actually  affect- 
ed by  this. 

Q.  But  the  reaction  of  the  Arab  States 
were  not  exactly  positive  at  this  time. 

The  President  Well,  I  think  there  was 
maybe  some  feeling  that  publicly  they  had 
to  stand  together  in  the  world  today  as  it  is. 
But  I  haven't  seen  any  real  evidence  of  a 
falling  away  of  relationships  with  us. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  may  I  just  ask  you  one 
more  Austria-related  question.  What  is  your 
evaluation  of  the  fact  that  Austria — ^which 
has  very  close  connections  with  the  Arab 
countries,  which  has  tried  to  at  least  have 
some  moderating  effect  on  Yasser  Arafat, 
has  welcomed  Qadhafi  in  Vienna  a  couple 
of  years  ago — that  Austria  was  chosen  by 
the  terrorists  as  one  of  their  sites  for  their 
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attacks?  What  does  this  prove,  or  does  it 
prove  anything? 

The  President.  The  only  thing  I  know  is 
that  I  have  had  a  report  that  Austria  is  hold- 
ing in  jail  at  least  three  members  of  the 
Abu  Nidal  group.  And  this,  in  itself,  could 
be  a  reason  for  them  taking  an  action  in  an 
effort  to  blackmail  Austria  into  releasing  its 
members. 

Q.  Sir,  QadhaH  said  at  his  press  confer- 
ence yesterday  that  you  had  concentrated 
on  the  activities  of  Palestinian  terrorism — I 
think  he  used  that  word — ^and  ignored  the 
root  causes  for  it.  What  would  your  reaction 
be  to  that? 

The  President.  Well,  again,  Mr.  Qadhafi's 
speaking  quite  loosely  and  without  any 
regard  to  the  truth  and  the  facts.  We  have 
said  from  the  very  beginning  in  the  peace 
process  that  the  problem  of  the  Palestinian 
refugees  had  to  be  a  part  of  the  peace  proc- 
ess and  there  had  to  be  a  resolution  of  that 
problem,  and  we  still  feel  that  way. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  economic  sanctions 
against  Libya  would  evidently  hurt  the 
German  economy.  The  sanctions  you  have 
ordered  do  not  necessarily  hurt  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  If  Chancellor  Kohl,  for  exam- 
ple, would  sit  here  with  us,  how  would  you 
try  to  explain  to  him  that  it  might  be 
worthwhile  in  the  long  term  to  pay  a  price? 

The  President.  Well,  as  I  say,  I  understood 
the  problems  of  some  of  our  allies  and 
friends.  Their  trade  is  on  a  greater  basis 
than  ours.  And  a  matter  of  fact,  we're  prob- 
ably the  lowest  on  the  ladder  of  trade  with 
Libya,  and  this  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
we  already  had  partial  sanctions  that  were 
put  in  effect  a  few  years  ago.  So,  Fm  aware 
of  that,  and  I  know  that  problem. 

Again,  though,  I  have  to  point  out:  Is  it  a 
permanent  trade  that  they  can  go  on 
then — and  we  Ve  seen  the  newsreels  on  tel- 
evision— the  armed  guards,  the  military 
forces,  policemen  carrying  submachine  guns 
and  so  forth  at  the  airports  and  the  various 
public  buildings  of  countries  such  as  West 
Germany  and  the  others,  the  United  King- 
dom, all  these  other  allies — can  they  see  this 
as  a  fair  trade?  That  in  return  for  maintain-  ^ 
ing  economic  relations,  that  their  countries 
must  continue  in  this  armed  state  with  this 
sense  of  insecurity?  What  is  going  to 
happen  to  international  travel?  I  have  had 


any  number  of  people  that,  just  coming  in 
casual  contact  with,  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  tell  me  that  they'd  canceled  any 
plans  for  travel,  whether  it  is  business  or 
pleasure.  Now,  is  this  a  fair  exchange  for 
retaining  the  trade?  And  remember,  I  don't 
think  you  should  think  of  the  sanctions  as 
something  that  is  forever.  You  think  of  it  as 
something  that  says  straighten  up  and  fly 
right  to  Mr.  Qadhafi,  and  then  things  will 
change. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  said  before  that 
having  taken  the  Americans  away,  you  feel 
more  secure  about  acting  towards  Libya. 
There  are  16,000,  15,000  Itahans  over 
there.  Are  you  assimiing  that  your  next  step 
should  be  the  use  of  force? 

The  President.  No,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you 
have  me  here;  I  can't  discuss  things  of  that 
kind.  I  think  Mr.  Qadhafi  would  be  pleased 
to  hear  my  answer,  but,  no,  I  can't  answer 
that.  I  just  say  that  I  think  that  we  should 
be  ready  for  any  contingency. 

Q.  So,  when  would  you  be  satisfied  that 
Qadhafi  had  ended  his  links  with  terrorism 
to  the  point  where  you  could  form  a  new, 
usefiil  relationship  and  remove  the  sanc- 
tions? 

The  President.  Oh,  I  think  it  would  have 
to  be  more  than  words;  I  think  by  deeds 
alone.  For  example,  in  reading  this  material 
there,  you  will  find  he  does  engage  in  train- 
ing and  in  financing — through  accounts  in 
many  of  the  banks,  including  banks  in 
Europe  as  well  as  the  United  States — terror- 
ist movements.  He  would  have  to  reveal  by 
action  that  he  has  severed  those  connec- 
tions and  is  no  longer  backing  these  terror- 
ist groups. 

Q.  So,  you  would  have  to  be  satisfied 
there  was  no  financial  link,  no  training 
camps  left  in  Libya 

The  President.  Right. 

Q. ^no  support. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  did  you  not  have  about 
1  year  ago,  when  you  were  in  Los  Angeles 
for  the  Olympic  games,  an  approach  by  the 
Italian  Foreign  Minister  about  starting  dis- 
cussion with  Qadhafi?  Did  you  not  have  any 
attempt  either  from  Middle  Eastern 

The  President.  I'm  trying  to  recall 

Q'  diplomats  or  European  diplomats 
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so  that  you  can  open  a  dialog? 

The  President.  I'm  trying  to  recall,  but  I 
do  know  that  there  have  been  proposals  of 
that  kind.  And  before  anything  could  be 
done,  why,  he  would  do  something  else  that 
made  it  rather  impossible. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment could  be  helpful  in  trying  to  exert  any 
moderating  influence  on  Qadhafi? 

The  President.  Well,  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er any  one  country  could.  But  as  I  say,  I 
would  think  that  if  basically  the  Western 
World  said,  "The  line  is  drawn;  we're  no 
longer  going  to  tolerate  this  activity" 

Q.  So,  again,  you  do  not  expect  any  prob- 
lems with  the  allies  in  the  next  few  weeks 
regarding  the  mission  and  so  on? 

The  President.  Well,  no.  We'll  try  to  ex- 
plain our  position  to  them  and,  very  frank- 
ly, try  to  persuade  them  that  they  do  have  a 
very  real  stake  in  this.  I've  been  in  most  of 
those  airports  in  all  of  those  other  countries 
that  we're  talking  about  sometime  or  other. 
No,  I've  not  been  in  Austria.  I  have  missed 
Austria. 

Q.  Yes.  Will  you  come  to  Austria  soon, 
Mr.  President? 

The  President.  Well,  I  would  like  to. 

Q.  Any  plans? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Any  plans  so  far? 

The  President.  Well,  not  with  the  things 
that  are  lined  up  between  summits  and  the 
economic  conference  that  will  be  held  in 
Japan  and  so  forth.  I'm  not  exactly  a  free 
agent  when  it  comes  to  going  where  I  want 
to  go.  [Laughter]  There  are  people  that  tell 
me  where  I'm  going.  But,  no,  but  I'd  like 


that.  But  I  say,  in  seeing  that  and  now 
seeing  the  extent  of  those  security  measures 
that  I  described,  I  just — as  I  say,  I  feel  that 
action — ^we  must  make  it  plain  that  we're 
not  going  to  put  up  with  that. 

Q.  Could  you  raise  the  question  again 
with  Mr.  Gorbachev  when  you  meet  him?  I 
mean,  this  question  of  terrorism.  I 
mean 

The  President.  Oh,  I'm  quite  sure  we'll  be 
discussing  that. 

Q.  Are  you  now? 

The  President.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
doesn't  have  to  wait  imtil  a  meeting.  He 
and  I  have  stayed  in  communication  with 
each  other,  exchanging  messages. 

Q.  Did  you  send  him  a  message?  Relay 
this  to 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Did  you  send  him  a  message  related  to 
the  Vienna  and  Rome  attacks? 

The  President.  Not  in  these  last  few 
weeks  related  to  this.  But  not  too  long  ago 
we  had  an  exchange  on  other  issues. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Note:  The  interview  began  at  1:05  p.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  Partici- 
pants included  Henri  Tierre  ofLe  Monde, 
France;  Leo  Wierland  of  Frankfurter  Allge- 
meine  Zeitung,  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny; Michael  Binyon  of  the  Times  of 
London,  United  Kingdom;  Ennio  Carretto 
of  La  Stampa,  Italy;  and  Georg  Possaner  of 
Die  Presse,  Austria.  The  transcript  of  the 
interview  was  released  by  the  Office  of  the 
Press  Secretary  on  January  11. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Economic  Growth 
January  11,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Just  this  week,  we  had  some  very  good 
economic  news.  Jobs  are  up,  and  unemploy- 
ment is  down — all  the  way  down  to  6.8  per- 
cent, the  lowest  rate  in  more  than  5y2 
years.  So,  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  today  about 
the  new  strength  of  the  American  economy 
and  what  we  can  do  to  keep  our  economy 
growing. 


You'll  remember  that  when  our  adminis- 
tration took  office  in  1981,  inflation  was 
raging  in  the  double  digits.  Today  inflation 
is  down  to  less  than  4  percent.  In  1981 
interest  rates  were  soaring.  The  prime  rate 
reached  more  than  20  percent,  and  interest 
rates  generally  were  at  the  highest  level 
since  the  Civil  War.  Now  interest  rates  have 
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tumbled;  the  prime  itself  has  dropped  by 
more  than  half,  and  we  expect  long-term 
interest  rates  to  drop  still  further. 

When  we  took  office,  strong  economic 
growth  seemed  an  impossible  dream.  Today 
we're  enjoying  one  of  the  strongest  eco- 
nomic expansions  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Business  productivity  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1985  increased  at  a  strong  annual 
rate  of  3.7  percent.  Real  business  fixed  in- 
vestment, as  a  share  of  real  gross  national 
product,  hit  a  record  high  in  1984,  rose  to  a 
new  high  in  1985,  and  is  reaching  for  yet 
another  historic  high.  This  investment 
means  our  economic  engines  are  being  re- 
charged with  new  means  of  production — 
new  high-tech  equipment  like  computers, 
communications  systems,  and  electronic 
gear — and  at  a  faster  rate  than  ever  before. 

Perhaps  the  best  news  concerns  the  cre- 
ation of  jobs.  During  1985  alone,  the 
number  of  payroll  jobs  increased  by  3  mil- 
lion; and  today  almost  110  million  Ameri- 
cans are  employed,  the  largest  proportion 
of  the  Nation's  population  in  our  history. 
Last  weekend  in  the  Washington  Post,  I  no- 
ticed that  there  were  almost  50  pages  of 
help  wanted  ads.  And  since  September 
1982,  according  to  the  Conference  Board, 
the  nationwide  help  wanted  index  has 
almost  doubled — a  sure  sign  of  economic  vi- 
tality. Unemployment,  as  I  mentioned,  is 
down  to  6.8  percent.  When  you  focus  only 
on  those  who've  been  unemployed  27 
weeks  or  longer,  the  number  drops  still 
lower. 

And,  even  here,  in  the  case  of  the  long- 
term  unemployed,  there  is  hope  in  the 
form  of  our  Job  Training  Partnership  Act. 
This  act  replaced  old  programs  that  were 
training  people  for  jobs  that  didn't  exist 
anywhere  close  by  and  spending  as  much  to 
do  it  as  it  costs  to  send  someone  to  a  good 
college.  Our  job  act  combines  Federal  ef- 
forts with  those  of  State  and  local  industry 
to  train  people  for  jobs  that  are  close  at 
hand.  It  costs  less  and  succeeds  more  often, 
much  more  often. 

The  economy  is  in  better  shape  today  be- 
cause we've  worked  hard  to  get  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  your  pockets  and  off 
your  backs.  We've  cut  taxes,  limited  govern- 
ment regulation,  supported  sound  monetary 


growth,  and  taken  commonsense  steps  like 
deregulating  the  price  of  oil.  This  last  meas- 
ure made  oil  prices  tumble  and  brought 
OPEC,  the  oil  cartel  that  used  to  push  us 
around,  to  its  knees.  But  now  we  must  force 
the  Government  to  go  on  facing  up  to  its 
responsibilities,  most  notably  to  reform  our 
entire  system  of  taxation  and  to  bring  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending  to  an  end. 

The  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  amend- 
ment, which  I  signed  into  law  in  December, 
calls  for  us  to  deal  with  deficit  spending 
head  on.  It  mandates  smaller  and  smaller 
Federal  deficits  until  1990,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  a  balanced 
budget  at  last.  But  while  the  amendment 
tells  us  that  we  must  bring  deficit  spending 
to  an  end,  it  leaves  crucial  questions  about 
just  how  to  do  so  unanswered.  Well,  I  will 
continue  to  say  that  as  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
a  tax  increase  is  out.  I,  furthermore,  intend 
to  insist  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  strong 
national  defense  as  the  first  duty  of  govern- 
ment to  the  people.  Instead,  our  administra- 
tion will  meet  its  Granmi-Rudman-Hollings 
obligations  by  submitting  budgets  which 
eliminate  government  inefficiency  and  cur- 
tail needless  expenses  like  vast  amounts  for 
Amtrak  and  subsidies  for  those  who  don't 
need  them. 

On  tax  reform,  we  want  to  make  corpo- 
rate rates  lower  and  bring  down  individual 
rates  for  you,  the  American  people,  in  order 
to  provide  the  incentives  that  spur  econom- 
ic growth.  The  tax  reform  bill  passed  last 
year  by  the  House  has  its  weak  points,  but 
it  succeeded  in  lowering  both  corporate 
rates  and  income  tax  rates  for  most  individ- 
uals. Now  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate.  We'll 
have  a  chance  to  improve  it,  but,  believe 
me,  the  special  interests  are  going  to  be 
there,  lobbying  just  as  hard  as  they  can.  If 
we're  to  protect  the  interests  of  all  the 
people,  I'm  going  to  need  your  support. 

My  friends,  I'm  convinced  that  with  your 
help  we  can  succeed  on  both  these  issues, 
giving  the  people  tax  reform  and  the  Gov- 
ernment a  sense  of  fiscal  responsibility.  To- 
gether, we'll  build  on  the  economic  success- 
es we've  already  achieved  and  lead  Amer- 
ica on  into  a  new  era  of  opportunity  and 
growth. 
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Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and     Note:    The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
God  bless  you.  from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  Iran's 
Search  of  the  United  States  Merchant  Ship  President  Taylor 
January  13,  1986 


Iran's  practice  of  stopping  neutral  ship- 
ping in  the  Gulf  has  now  been  carried  out 
for  approximately  5  months  and  has  in- 
volved stopping  vessels  from  Kuwait,  Italy, 
West  Germany,  Denmark,  Yugoslavia, 
Poland,  and  Japan,  among  others.  The  rules 
of  naval  warfare  have  traditionally  accorded 
a  belligerent  certain  rights  to  ascertain 
whether  neutral  shipping  is  being  used  to 
provide  contraband  to  an  opposing  belliger- 
ent. We  are  continuing  to  assess  the  facts  of 
this  particular  incident,  not  all  of  which  are 
yet  known,  to  determine  whether  this  stop 
and  search  was  appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

Nevertheless,  we  consider  the  Iranian 
policy  of  stopping  and  searching  neutral 
shipping  in  the  Gulf  region  to  be  one  of  the 
significant    consequences    created    by    the 


Iran-Iraq  war.  The  dangerous  conflict  be- 
tween Iran  and  Iraq  now  continues  because 
of  Iran's  intransigent  refusal  to  participate 
in  a  negotiated  solution.  We  have  stated  our 
deep  concern  about  this  incident  because  of 
the  danger  of  misunderstandings,  overstep- 
ping of  rights  and  norms,  and  even  vio- 
lence, which  are  inherent  in  all  ship  search 
incidents.  The  United  States  Government 
repeats  its  call  for  Iran  to  change  its  posi- 
tion regarding  a  solution  to  the  conflict,  and 
again  calls  for  the  earliest  possible  end  to 
the  war,  with  the  sovereignty  and  territorial 
integrity  of  both  sides  intact. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  12:15  p.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Proclamation  5427— Save  Your  Vision  Week,  1986 
January  13,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Of  all  the  blessings  that  Americans  enjoy, 
few  are  more  important  than  good  vision.  It 
is  this  priceless  gift  that  enables  us  to 
behold  the  great  beauty  of  our  country  and 
take  full  advantage  of  the  many  opportuni- 
ties it  offers.  Yet  too  many  of  us  take  the 
gift  of  sight  for  granted,  and  each  year 
thousands  suffer  vision  loss  that  could  have 
been  prevented.  To  avoid  such  tragedy,  all 
of  us  must  be  more  aware  of  what  each  of 
lis  can  do  to  protect  our  eyes  and  safeguard 
our  eyesight. 

The  most  important  sight-saving  precau- 
tion is  to  have  regular  eye  checkups.  Such 


examinations  can  provide  valuable  warning 
of  incipient  eye  diseases  that  could  endan- 
ger our  vision.  Early  detection  is  invaluable, 
because  eye  research  has  produced  new 
treatments  that  can  halt  many  potentially 
blinding  diseases  before  they  have  a  chance 
to  impair  vision. 

For  people  with  diabetes,  eye  examina- 
tions offer  an  especially  good  chance  to 
benefit  from  sight-saving  discoveries.  Re- 
search sponsored  by  the  National  Eye  Insti- 
tute has  shown  that  laser  treatment  can 
help  many  people  who  are  at  risk  of  visual 
loss  from  diabetic  eye  disease  if  the  condi- 
tion is  detected  early.  Anyone  with  diabetes 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  importance  of 
regular  eye  care. 

Routine  eye  examinations  are  important 
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for  people  who  are  middle-aged  or  older, 
because  that  is  when  many  eye  diseases 
have  their  onset.  With  regular  eye  care  and 
prompt  attention  to  conditions  that  need 
treatment,  most  Americans  can  be  free  of 
disabling  visual  impairment  in  their  later 
years. 

Children  also  need  early  and  regular  eye 
examinations.  Even  the  healthiest-looking 
child  may  have  some  imsuspected  visual 
problem  that  needs  prompt  attention.  A 
routine  checkup  can  detect  such  disorders 
in  time  for  effective  treatment,  sparing  the 
child  a  needless  handicap. 

Guarding  against  eye  injuries  is  important 
for  everyone.  In  the  home  as  well  as  in  the 
workplace,  people  should  wear  a  face  mask, 
goggles,  or  safety  glasses  when  working 
with  chemicals  or  machinery  that  might  be 
dangerous  to  the  eyes.  People  participating 
in  sports  should  use  appropriate  protective 
eyewear.  And  children  should  be  taught  the 
basic  principles  of  eye  safety. 

In  addition  to  saving  our  own  vision,  we 
can  give  the  gift  of  sight  to  others  after  our 
death.  By  arranging  to  become  eye  donors, 
Americans  can  help  insure  that  our  Nation's 
eye  banks  will  be  able  to  continue  supply- 
ing the  precious  tissue  needed  for  sight-re- 
storing corneal  transplant  operations. 

We  should  also  support  the  excellent  vol- 
imtary  organizations  that  seek  to  prevent 
blindness  and  improve  the  lives  of  the  visu- 
ally handicapped.  Through  their  programs 


of  eye  research,  public  education,  and  spe- 
cial services  to  people  with  low  vision,  these 
groups  make  an  enormous  contribution  to 
the  public  good. 

To  encourage  our  citizens  to  cherish  and 
protect  their  sight,  the  Congress,  by  joint 
resolution  approved  December  30,  1963  (77 
Stat.  629,  36  U.S.C.  169a),  has  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  proclaim 
the  first  week  in  March  of  each  year  as 
"Save  Your  Vision  Week." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
March  2,  1986,  as  Save  Your  Vision  Week.  I 
urge  all  Americans  to  participate  in  this  ob- 
servance by  making  eye  care  and  eye  safety 
an  important  part  of  their  lives.  Also,  I 
invite  eye  care  professionals,  the  conununi- 
cations  media,  and  all  public  and  private 
organizations  committed  to  the  goal  of  sight 
conservation  to  join  in  activities  that  will 
make  Americans  more  aware  of  the  steps 
they  can  take  to  protect  their  vision. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  thirteenth  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  himdred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:51  a.m.,  January  14,  1986] 


Proclamation  5428 — National  Poison  Prevention  Week,  1986 
January  13,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

March  16-22,  1986,  will  mark  the  25th 
observance  of  National  Poison  Prevention 
Week.  During  the  past  quarter-century, 
there  has  been  a  remarkable  reduction  in 
childhood  poisonings.  In  1961,  when  Con- 
gress passed  the  law  authorizing  this  annual 
proclamation,  some  450  children  under  five 
years  of  age  were  killed  each  year  in  poi- 


soning accidents.  By  1983  (the  last  year  for 
which  we  have  complete  statistics),  the 
annual  death  toll  for  children  imder  five 
had  dropped  to  55 — an  SS%  reduction. 
Some  of  this  improvement  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  use  of  child-resistant  packaging, 
while  another  contributing  factor  is  in- 
creased public  awareness  of  the  need  to 
keep  medicines  and  household  chemicals 
out  of  the  reach  of  children. 

For  the  past  25  years,  the  Poison  Preven- 
tion Week  Council  has  coordinated  a  net- 
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work  of  health,  safety,  business,  and  volun- 
tary organizations  in  an  effort  to  raise 
public  awareness  and  to  observe  National 
Poison  Prevention  Week.  The  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Conunission,  which  serves  as 
the  secretariat  for  the  Poison  Prevention 
Week  Council,  administers  the  Poison  Pre- 
vention Packaging  Act.  This  Act  requires 
that  16  categories  of  hazardous  household 
products,  including  prescription  drugs,  must 
be  sold  in  child-resistant,  safety  packaging. 
Over  the  past  two  and  a  half  decades, 
poison  prevention  programs  have  been  im- 
plemented at  the  local  level  by  poison  con- 
trol centers,  safety  councils,  pharmacies,  de- 
partments of  health,  hospitals,  and  many 
others.  All  of  these  organizations  deserve 
great  credit  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
success  in  raising  public  awareness  of  poison 
prevention  and  in  sharply  reducing  the 
annual  death  toll. 

We  must  continue  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  poison  prevention.  Since  children  are 
particularly  liable  to  accidental  poisoning, 
their  guardians  should  be  informed  of  the 
need  to  use  child-resistant  packaging  and  to 
keep  potential  poisons  out  of  the  reach  of 


children. 

To  encourage  the  American  people  to 
learn  about  the  dangers  of  accidental  poi- 
sonings and  to  take  preventive  measures, 
the  Congress,  by  a  joint  resolution  approved 
September  26,  1961  (75  Stat.  681),  author- 
izes and  requests  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  third  week  of 
March  in  each  year  as  National  Poison  Pre- 
vention Week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning 
March  16,  1986,  as  National  Poison  Preven- 
tion Week.  I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  ob- 
serve this  week  by  participating  in  appro- 
priate observances  and  programs. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  thirteenth  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:52  a.m.,  January  14,  1986] 


Nomination  of  Paula  V.  Smith  To  Be  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
January  13,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Paula  V.  Smith  to  be  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
Department  of  Labor.  She  would  succeed 
William  M.  Otter. 

Since  1981  she  has  been  director  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Rela- 
tions in  St.  Louis,  MO.  Previously,  she  was 
with  Trans  World  Airlines  in  Kansas  City, 
MO,  in  1960-1981,  serving  in  various  posi- 


tions including  manager  of  professional 
training  and  development  (1979-1981); 
manager  of  sales  and  services  training 
(1977-1979);  field  manager  of  the  task  force 
(1976-1977);  and  senior  analyst  (1974-1976). 
Mrs.  Smith  graduated  from  Washington 
University  (B.S.,  1972)  and  St.  Louis  Univer- 
sity (M.B.A.,  1977).  She  is  married,  has  three 
children,  and  resides  in  St.  Louis,  MO.  She 
was  bom  April  4,  1933,  in  St.  Louis,  MO. 
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Nomination  of  Janet  Hale  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Transportation 

January  13,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Janet  Hale  to  be  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Transportation  (Budget  and 
Programs).  She  would  succeed  Donald  Allen 
Derman. 

Since  May  1985  Ms.  Hale  has  been  serv- 
ing as  Acting  General  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Housing-Federal  Housing  Com- 
missioner at  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (HUD).  Previous- 
ly, she  served  at  HUD  as  Deputy  Assistant 


Secretary  for  Policy,  Financial  Management 
and  Administration  (1982-1985)  and  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  Director  of 
the  Executive  Secretariat  in  1981-1982.  She 
was  special  assistant  to  Senator  Edward  W. 
Brooke  (R-MA)  in  1977-1979. 

Ms.  Hale  graduated  from  Miami  Universi- 
ty (B.S.,  1971)  and  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  at  Harvard  University  (M.P.A., 
1980).  She  was  born  April  2,  1949,  in  Buffa- 
lo, NY,  and  now  resides  in  Washington,  DC. 


Nomination  of  Mark  N.  Blitz  To  Be  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency 
January  13,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Mark  N.  Blitz  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  United  States  In- 
formation Agency  (Educational  and  Cultur- 
al Affairs).  He  would  succeed  Ronald  L. 
Trowbridge. 

Mr.  Blitz  is  currently  serving  as  a  senior 
professional  staff  member.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  United  States  Senate. 
Previously,  he  was  Director  of  the  Office  of 


Private  Sector  Programs  at  the  United 
States  Information  Agency  in  1983-1985. 
He  was  Acting  Associate  Director  and  then 
Assistant  Director  of  ACTION  in  1981- 
1983. 

Mr.  Blitz  graduated  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity (A.B.,  1966;  Ph.D.,  1971).  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Fair- 
fax, VA.  He  was  bom  March  15,  1946,  in 
Brooklyn,  NY. 


Nomination  of  David  B.  Rohr  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
International  Trade  Commission 
January  13,  1986 


The  President  today  annoimced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  David  B.  Rohr  to  be  a 
member  of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Conunission  for  the  term  expiring 
December  16,  1994.  This  is  a  reappoint- 
ment. 

Since  1984  he  has  been  serving  as  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission. Previously,  he  was  at  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade,  Committee  on  Ways  and 


Means,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  as 
staff  director  (1980-1984)  and  professional 
staff  member  (1974-1980).  He  was  Director 
of  the  Trade  Negotiations  and  Agreements 
Division,  Office  of  International  Trade 
Policy,  U.S  Department  of  Commerce,  in 
1970-1974.  He  was  an  international  econo- 
mist in  the  Office  of  Commercial  and  Fi- 
nancial Policy,  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, in  1961-1970. 
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He  graduated  from  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity (B.S.,  1958).  He  is  married,  has  two 


children,  and  resides  in  Laurel,  MD.  He  was 
bom  April  18,  1933,  in  Hartford,  CT. 


Nomination  of  Bohdan  A.  Futey  To  Be  Chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States 
January  13,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Bohdan  A.  Futey  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  of  the  United  States,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  for  the  term  expiring  Sep- 
tember 30,  1988.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Since  1984  Mr.  Futey  has  been  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commis- 
sion of  the  United  States.  Previously  he  was 
a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Bazarko,  Futey 
&  Oryshkewych  in  Parma,  OH  (1975-1984). 


He  was  executive  assistant  to  the  mayor  of 
Cleveland  and  director  of  the  bicentennial 
for  Cleveland  (1974-1975)  and  chief  assist- 
ant police  prosecutor  for  the  Cleveland  law 
department  (1972-1974). 

Mr.  Futey  graduated  from  Western  Re- 
serve University  (B.A.,  1962;  M.A.,  1964) 
and  Cleveland  Marshall  Law  School  (J.D., 
1968).  He  is  married,  has  three  children, 
and  resides  in  Washington,  DC.  He  was 
born  July  28,  1939. 


Proclamation  5429- 
January  13,  1986 


-National  Day  of  Prayer 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Prayer  is  deeply  woven  into  the  fabric  of 
our  history  from  its  very  beginnings.  The 
same  Continental  Congress  that  declared 
our  independence  also  proclaimed  a  Nation- 
al Day  of  Prayer.  And  from  that  time  for- 
ward, it  would  be  hard  to  exaggerate  the 
role  that  prayer  has  played  in  the  lives  of 
individual  Americans  and  in  the  life  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole. 

Our  greatest  leaders  have  always  turned 
to  prayer  at  times  of  crisis.  We  recall  the 
moving  story  of  George  Washington  kneel- 
ing in  the  snow  at  Valley  Forge  to  ask  for 
divine  assistance  when  the  fate  of  our  fledg- 
ling Nation  hung  in  the  balance.  And  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  tells  us  that  on  the  eve  of  the 
Battle  of  Gettysburg,  "I  went  into  my  room 
and  got  down  on  my  knees  in  prayer." 
Never  before,  he  added,  had  he  prayed 
"with  as  much  earnestness." 

More  than  once,  Lincoln  also  summoned 


the  entire  Nation  to  its  knees  before  the 
God  in  Whose  hand  lies  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions. It  was,  he  said,  "fit  and  becoming  in 
all  peoples,  at  all  times,  to  acknowledge  and 
revere  the  Supreme  Government  of 
God  .  .  .  and  to  pray  with  all  fervency  and 
contrition.  ..." 

After  the  shock  of  Pearl  Harbor,  Franklin 
Roosevelt  told  us  he  took  courage  from  the 
thought  that  "the  vast  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race"  joined  us  in  a 
common  prayer  for  victory  as  we  fought  for 
"freedom  under  God." 

Prayer,  of  course,  is  deeply  personal:  the 
way  in  which  it  finds  expression  depends  on 
our  individual  dispositions  as  well  as  on  our 
religious  convictions.  Just  as  our  religious 
institutions  are  guaranteed  freedom  in  this 
land,  so  also  do  we  cherish  the  diversity  of 
our  faiths  and  the  freedom  afforded  to  each 
of  us  to  pray  according  to  the  promptings  of 
our  individual  conscience. 

Yet  the  light  of  prayer  has  a  common 
core:  it  is  our  hopes  and  aspirations;  our 
sorrows  and  fears;  our  deep  remorse  and 
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renewed  resolve;  our  thanks  and  joyful 
praise;  and  most  especially  our  love — all 
turned  toward  God.  The  Talmud  aptly  calls 
prayer  the  "service  of  the  heart,"  and 
Christ  enjoins  us  to  "pray  without  ceasing.** 

Accordingly,  like  the  Presidents  who  have 
come  before  me,  I  invite  my  fellow  citizens 
to  join  me  in  earnest  prayer  that  the  God 
Who  has  led  and  protected  us  through  so 
many  trials  and  favored  us  with  such  abun- 
dant blessings  may  continue  to  watch  over 
our  land.  Let  us  never  forget  the  wise  coun- 
sel of  Theodore  Roosevelt  that  "all  our  ex- 
traordinary material  development  .  .  .  will 
go  for  nothing  unless  with  that  growth  goes 
hand  in  hand  the  moral,  the  spiritual 
growth  that  will  enable  us  to  use  aright  the 
other  as  an  instrument." 

In  prayer,  let  us  ask  that  God's  light  may 
illuminate  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our 
people  and  our  leaders,  so  that  we  may 
meet  the  challenges  that  lie  before  us  with 
courage  and  wisdom  and  justice.  In  prayer 
let  us  recall  with  confidence  the  promise  of 
old  that  if  we  humble  ourselves  before  God 
and  pray  and  seek  His  face.  He  will  surely 
hear  and  forgive  and  heal  and  bless  our 
land. 

By  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress  ap- 
proved April  17,  1952,  the  recognition  of  a 


particular  day  set  aside  each  year  as  a  Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer  has  become  a  cher- 
ished national  tradition.  Since  that  time, 
every  President  has  proclaimed  an  annual 
National  Day  of  Prayer,  resuming  the  tradi- 
tion begim  by  the  Continental  Congress. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Thursday,  May  1,  1986,  as 
National  Day  of  Prayer.  I  call  upon  all 
Americans  to  join  me  in  prayer  that  day.  I 
ask  them  to  gather  in  their  homes  and 
places  of  worship  with  their  ministers  and 
teachers  of  religion  and  heads  of  families,  to 
give  thanks  for  every  good  thing  God  has 
done  for  us  and  to  seek  His  guidance  and 
strength  in  the  conduct  of  our  lives. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  thirteenth  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:31  p.m.,  January  14,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  theTTress  Secretary  on  January  14. 


Remarks  at  the  Welcoming  Ceremony  for  President  Leon  Febres- 
Cordero  Ribadeneyra  of  Ecuador 
January  14,  1986 


President  Reagan.  President  and  Mrs. 
Febres-Cordero,  other  distinguished  guests, 
it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  welcome  you 
as  friends  of  the  United  States  and  as 
friends  of  human  freedom. 

Ecuador's  return  to  elected  government 
in  1979  was  one  of  the  first  waves  of  a 
rising  tide  of  liberty  witnessed  throughout 
the  hemisphere.  President  Febres-Cordero, 
we  have  watched  with  admiration  as  you 
and  your  government  have  strived  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  serious  threats  to  Ecua- 
dor's economic,  political,  and  social  well- 
being.  You  are  an  articulate  champion  of 
free  enterprise  and  those  democratic  ideals 


that  are  close  to  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  All  those  who  love  liberty  are  im- 
pressed with  your  courage  and  responsibil- 
ity in  attacking  not  just  the  symptoms  but 
the  underlying  causes  of  misery,  poverty, 
and  imemployment.  Mr.  President,  by  pro- 
tecting your  country's  good  name  and  cred- 
itworthiriess,  by  avoiding  simplistic  solutions 
and  quick  fixes,  by  unleashing  the  economy, 
building  forces  of  the  marketplace,  you  are 
leading  your  country  to  a  better  tomorrow. 
Your  uncompromising  faith  in  political 
freedom  is  consistent  with  your  support  of 
economic  freedom.  We  applaud  your  efforts 
to   bolster    the    democratic    institutions    of 
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your  country.  We  also  applaud  your  moves 
to  encourage  private  sector  growth  and  in- 
vigorate your  economy.  The  United  States 
stands  by  your  side,  and  we  will  continue  to 
do  all  we  can  to  help.  When  I  say  the 
United  States  stands  with  you,  that  is  espe- 
cially true  when  it  comes  to  your  determi- 
nation to  defeat  the  twin  menace  of  inter- 
national terrorism  and  narcotics  trafficking. 
YouVe  put  yourself  on  the  line  against 
these  vile  and  insidious  forces.  Your  courage 
and  integrity  and  that  of  your  people  have 
not  gone  unnoticed  here.  Drug  traffickers 
and  terrorists  are  the  enemies  of  all  decent 
people,  and  the  United  States  is  proud  to  be 
your  ally  in  this  brave  struggle. 

In  a  speech  to  your  countrymen,  Mr. 
President,  you  advised  your  citizens  to 
"stand  up  when  it  is  a  matter  of  defending 
honor  and  fireedom."  Well,  that  is  exactly 
what  Ecuador  under  your  leadership  has 
been  doing.  Few  countries  in  the  hemi- 
sphere have  made  the  tough  public  stand 
against  dictatorship,  left  and  right,  as  has 
Ecuador.  As  you  have  pointed  out  on  sever- 
al occasions,  democracy  and  the  protection 
of  human  rights  is  the  surest  way  to  peace 
as  well  as  freedom.  It  is  no  mere  coinci- 
dence that  those  few  nations  controlled  by 
oppressive  Communist  regimes  can  be  tied 
to  so  much  of  the  turmoil  and  bloodshed 
that  is  plaguing  this  hemisphere.  It  should 
surprise  no  one  that  the  rifles  used  to  take 
over  a  court  building  and  murder  judges  in 
a  democratic  nation  can  be  traced  to  a 
country  controlled  by  those  who  don't  be- 
lieve in  freedom,  human  rights,  or  democ- 
racy. Democracies  can  no  longer  afford  to 
ignore  this  unfortunate  fact  of  life. 

Your  voice,  Mr.  President,  is  doing  much 
to  alert  the  freedom-loving  people  of  this 
hemisphere  to  this  continuing  danger.  The 
path  of  democracy,  peace,  and  free  enter- 
prise is  often  difficult;  but  with  courage, 
moderation,  and  wholehearted  commit- 
ment, you're  leading  your  people  down  that 
path.  In  doing  so,  you  are  not  only  building 
a  stronger  Ecuador,  but  you're  contributing 
to  a  more  peaceful  and  secure  hemisphere. 
The  dream  of  freedom  and  opportimity  is 
the  property  of  no  one  country.  It  is  the 
birthright  of  every  American,  and  that 
means  every  person  frpm  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska  to  the  tip  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  We 


are  all  Americans. 

And  today  we  are  proud  to  welcome  you. 
President  Febres-Cordero,  as  the  leader  of 
free  people,  as  a  man  with  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing conviction,  and  as  a  statesman  we  re- 
spect and  admire.  President  Febres-Cor- 
dero, welcome. 

President  Febres-Cordero,  President 
Reagan,  Mrs.  Reagan,  distinguished  guests, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  my  wife  and  me, 
it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  be  received  on 
this  state  visit  by  you,  Mr.  President,  and  by 
your  wife.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  for  a  Presi- 
dent of  Ecuador  to  visit  the  United  States. 
The  long  tradition  of  friendship  between 
our  peoples  and  the  identification  with  the 
same  democratic  principles  makes  the 
return  of  an  Ecuadorian  chief  of  state  to 
this  great  country  not  only  enjoyable  but 
also  stimulating. 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  rest  of  our  continent  share  the 
same  historic  goals  is  not  a  recent  phenome- 
non. It  began  with  simultaneous  battles  to 
obtain  political  independence,  and  it  con- 
tinues today  with  the  present  defense  of 
democracy,  of  liberty,  and  of  individual 
rights — a  defense  which  has  meant  a  long 
series  of  shared  efforts.  During  moments  of 
particular  anguish  in  international  relations, 
from  that  era  of  a  struggle  to  claim  the 
value  and  use  of  the  American  wealth  from 
commercial  monopolies  until  the  tremen- 
dous confrontation  of  the  Second  World 
War,  our  peoples  have  been  united,  and  our 
governments  have  enjoyed  very  strong  co- 
operation. This  historical  path  becomes  es- 
pecially important  when  a  government  in 
the  United  States  headed  by  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, coincides  with  an  Ecuadorian  govern- 
ment headed  by  me,  both  working  toward 
common  goals:  to  vigorously  restore  to  our 
peoples  the  pride  of  belonging  to  their  re- 
spective countries;  to  revitalize  economies 
that  have  suffered  setbacks;  to  return  to  the 
individual  and  groups  the  right  to  carry  out 
initiatives  without  the  need  for  bureaucratic 
interference,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  state  exists  to  serve  the  individual,  not 
to  be  served  by  the  individual. 

The  cooperation  between  our  peoples 
and  governments,  and  international  coop- 
eration in  general,  are  indispensable  to  con- 
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front  the  problems  the  world  is  experienc- 
ing. The  goal  of  that  remarkable  man  of  our 
times,  His  Holiness  John  Paul  II,  of  making 
1986  the  year  of  peace  requires  us  to  adopt 
important  attitudes.  Peace  must  come  from 
the  fact  that  between  human  beings  there 
exists  the  willingness  to  cooperate  and  that 
hope  grows  within  every  human  being. 
Peace  must  be  based  on  the  concept  of  jus- 
tice, law,  and  harmony. 

Peace,  unfortunately,  nowadays  has  great 
enemies:  the  savagery  of  terrorism,  which 
in  its  evil  neither  respects  nor  distinguishes 
among  people,  places,  or  circumstances;  its 
ally,  drug  trafficking,  which  corrupts  and 
destroys  physical  and  moral  integrity.  Gov- 
ernments, which  consider  that  man  is  at  the 
center  of  creation  and  that  man  is  the  main 
act  of  history,  should  cooperate  to  combat 
these  crimes  against  humanity.  Peace  has 
also  another  enemy:  the  agents  of  war,  the 
ideological  motivators  of  aggression,  which 
contribute  to  the  unjustifiable  arms  buildup. 
It  will  only  be  possible  to  have  true  and 
enduring  peace  in  pur  world  when,  through 
the  willingness  of  all  men,  a  disarmament 
process  may  start  in  the  world. 

My  country,  Mr.  President,  is  a  country 
with  a  pacific  tradition.  Neither  violence 
nor  the  abuses  of  power  that  affect  certain 
parts  of  the  world  have  ever  taken  root  in 
our  land.  We  practice  a  democratic  system 
which  we  seek  to  expand  and  to  perfect, 
since  we  believe  that  it  allows  for  the  best 
social  organization.  It  is  only  by  prevalence 
of  democratic  regimes  that  stem  from  the 
sovereign  will  of  our  people  that  our  conti- 
nent and  the  whole  world  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  a  true  and  enduring  peace.  We  are 
careful  of  service  of  the  standards  of  human 
rights  generated  by  national  and  interna- 
tional laws.  There  is  no  conflict,  we  believe, 
between  respecting  those  rights  and  exer- 
cising a  serene  but  determined  authority. 
To  use  power  to  guarantee  to  the  9  million 
Ecuadorians  who  have  the  right  to  work,  to 
be  educated,  to  live  fully  is  an  imperative 
which  coincides  perfectly  with  the  fight 
against  lawlessness;  above  all,  that  lawless- 
ness, which  in  its  cruelest  form,  terrorism, 
undermines  society  with  the  greatest  sav- 
agery and  cruelty.  In  no  way  does  it  deny 
criminals  the  protection  provided  to  them 
by  the  law,  but  neither  does  it  allow  them 


to  go  unpunished  for  their  crimes. 

Mr.  President,  Ecuador  has  met  its  inter- 
national obligations  in  an  effort  which  has 
been  widely  recognized  by  the  internation- 
al press  and  the  world  financial  commimity. 
We  have  successfully  rescheduled  our  for- 
eign debt.  We  have  regained  our  prestige  as 
a  serious  country,  which  we  have  gained 
after  many  years  of  fruitful  and  responsible 
economic  relationships  with  all  countries  of 
the  world.  We  have  been  able  to  recover 
our  economy,  as  all  indicators  clearly  show. 
We  have  achieved  this  through  a  reasonable 
application  of  sound  economic  policies:  let- 
ting the  market  play  its  fair  role  and  allow- 
ing for  free  initiative  to  flourish.  We  have 
promoted  harmony  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital within  the  observance  of  law  and  order. 
We  have  not  at  any  time  neglected — and  it 
keeps  being  our  main  concern — these  social 
policies.  Those  are  the  final  objectives  of 
our  action.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  well-being 
of  our  people  what  we  are  looking  for  with 
all  our  energies.  Social  welfare,  within  the 
framework  of  justice  it  is  the  most  appropri- 
ate soil  for  peace  to  flourish.  Without  peace 
and  the  well-being  of  all  our  peoples,  the 
stability  of  this  whole  hemisphere  is  in 
danger. 

In  order  to  achieve  social  well-being,  we 
require  the  solidarity  and  cooperation  from 
those  who  are  capable  of  working  together 
with  us,  from  those  who  have  the  capacity 
to  assist  us.  We  have  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  there  is  no  need  of  despotism, 
that  there  is  no  need  of  collectivism,  to 
mitigate  our  people's  sufferings.  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  we  wish  to  prove  that  with  liber- 
ty and  free  initiatives,  it  is  indeed  possible 
to  reach  standards  of  living  which  are  ade- 
quate to  the  human  being. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  this  visit, 
which  originated  from  your  generous  hospi- 
tality and  that  of  the  people  of  your  coun- 
try, will  bring  our  two  nations  closer  in 
strengthening  their  common  ideals,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  gives  my  wife  and  me  the 
opportimity  to  reaffirm  our  sincere  friend- 
ship for  you  and  your  esteemed  wife.  Thank 
you. 

Note:  President  Reagan  spoke  at  10:11  a.m. 
at  the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House, 
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where  President  Febres-Cordero  was  accord- 
ed a  formal  welcome  with  full  military 


honors.  Following  the  ceremony,   the  two 
Presidents  met  in  the  Oval  Office. 


Executive  Order  12545 — National  Commission  on  Space 
January  14,  1986 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  Section 
109  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  Authorization  Act  of  1986 
(Public  Law  99-170),  and  in  order  to  extend 
the  time  within  which  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Space  may  submit  its  plan  and 
recommendations,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that 
Section  2(b)  of  Executive  Order  No.  12490 


is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "12 
months"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "18  months". 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
January  14,  1986. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:56  a.m.,  January  IS,  1986] 


Message  on  the  Observance  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day 
January  14,  1986 


I  am  pleased  to  send  my  warm  greetings 
to  all  those  celebrating  our  nation's  first  ob- 
servance of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day  as 
a  Federal  holiday. 

Dr.  King  forged  a  dream  out  of  the  values 
of  his  religion  and  the  ideals  of  our  nation's 
founders.  He  cherished  the  dream  of  a 
world  where  human  dignity  was  respected, 
human  rights  were  protected,  and  all  stood 
equal  before  the  law.  Like  Lincoln,  he 
sought  the  full  realization  of  the  principles 
set  forth  in  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 


So,  as  we  celebrate  the  birth  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  let  us  recommit  ourselves 
to  living  his  dream.  As  we  rejoice  in  his 
achievements  and  mourn  again  his  untime- 
ly death,  let  us  emulate  the  profound  faith 
and  the  deep  love  for  humanity  that  in- 
spired him.  Let  us  work  without  tiring  for  a 
world  at  peace,  in  which  justice  and  free- 
dom prevail. 

Nancy  joins  me  in  wishing  all  of  you  a 
celebration  filled  with  joy  and  meaning. 

Ronald  Reagan 


Message  to  the  House  of  Representatives  Returning  Without 
Approval  the  Bill  To  Establish  a  Wildlife  Refuge  at  Cape  Charles, 
Virginia 
January  14,  1986 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
has  prevented  my  return  of  H.R.  1404 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  I,  section  7, 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution,  my  withhold- 


ing of  approval  from  the  bill  precludes  its 
becoming  law.  Notwithstanding  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  my  constitutional  power  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  "pocket  veto"  during  an 
adjournment  of  Congress,  however,  I  am 
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sending  H.R.  1404  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  my  objections,  consistent 
with  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision  in 
Barnes  v.  Kline,  759  F.2d  21,  (D.C.  Cir. 
1985),  cert,  pending  sub.  nom.  Burke  v. 
Barnes,  No.  85-781. 

I  have  no  objection  to  statutory  recogni- 
tion of  the  refuge  at  Cape  Charles.  This  is  a 
significant  resting  and  wintering  area  for 
migratory  birds  along  the  Atlantic  Flyway 
and  an  important  habitat  for  the  bald  eagle 
and  peregrine  falcon,  two  endangered  spe- 
cies. I  am  pleased  to  note  that,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  area's  importance,  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  has  already  administra- 
tively acquired  land  at  this  site  and  estab- 
lished the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge.  The  Service  will  contin- 
ue to  operate  and  maintain  the  existing 
refuge  and  intends  to  expand  it  as  fiscal 
conditions  permit. 

Unfortunately,  H.R.  1404  does  not  simply 
provide  protection  for  this  valuable  habitat. 
It  would  also  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  develop  a  training  center  at  the 
refuge  for  use  by  the  Service,  other  Federal 


and  State  agencies,  educational  institutions, 
and  private  organizations  and  individuals. 
In  this  time  of  fiscal  constraint,  the  Fed- 
eral government  must  limit  its  expenditures 
to  matters  of  significant  national  concern. 
The  provisions  of  H.R.  1404  requiring  estab- 
lishment of  a  training  facility  do  not  meet 
this  test.  The  Service  has  fully  adequate 
training  facilities  already  in  place,  including 
a  facility  at  Leetown,  West  Virginia,  as  well 
as  the  use  of  various  private  sector  facilities. 
In  addition,  the  Service  is  actively  support- 
ing the  effort  to  clean  up  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  by  designating  an  existing  Service  field 
station  in  Annapolis,  Maryland,  as  its  pri- 
mary center  for  work  on  this  important  pro- 
gram. I  believe  that  it  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate for  State  or  private  entities  to 
fund  and  develop  a  training  center  if  they 
consider  it  essential. 

For  these  reasons,   I  must  return  H.R. 
1404  without  my  approval. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
January  14,  1986. 


Toasts  at  the  State  Dinner  for  President  Leon  Febres-Cordero 
Ribadeneyra  of  Ecuador 
January  14,  1986 


President  Reagan.  President  Febres-Cor- 
dero, Mrs.  Cordero,  distinguished  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  it's  an  honor  tonight  to  wel- 
come to  the  White  House  a  national  leader 
who  is  clearly  devoted  to  the  political  and 
economic  freedom  of  his  people. 

President  Febres-Cordero,  when  you 
were  elected,  you  were  well  known  to  the 
Ecuadorian  people  as  a  man  who  would  not 
waver  in  pursuit  of  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try, even  in  the  face  of  enormous  pressure. 
You  promised  leadership  and  reform,  and 
you  have  not  let  your  people  down.  When 
we  met,  I  could  see  in  you  the  strength  of 
character  and  love  of  liberty  which  the  Ec- 
uadorian voters  saw.  It's  been  a  genuine 
pleasure  for  me  to  get  to  know  you  better 
after  our  first  meeting  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 


Here  in  this  historic  setting,  which  was 
once  the  home  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  it's  fit- 
ting to  recall.  President  Febres-Cordero, 
the  words  of  your  last  State  of  the  Nation 
message  to  the  Ecuadorian  people.  In  it  you 
said,  "Democracy  is  the  highest  and  most 
noble  political  system  that  mankind  has  cre- 
ated throughout  its  history."  Well,  Jefferson 
would  be  proud  of  an  expression  such  as 
that.  Today  we  see  a  resurgence  of  democ- 
racy throughout  the  hemisphere,  a  resur- 
gence which  started,  as  did  the  cause  of 
national  independence,  during  the  last  cen- 
tury in  Ecuador. 

Democracy,  as  you  have  so  eloquently 
stated  on  many  occasions,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  way  not  only  to  freedom  but  also  to 
peace  and  to  economic  progress.  In  Central 
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America,  we  both  know  this  is  especially 
true.  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  your  strong  support  of  de- 
mocracy in  that  troubled  region.  Those  who 
would  repress  their  own  people  and  export 
subversion  to  their  neighbors  should  not  im- 
derestimate  the  depth  of  our  commitment 
and  steadfastness.  They  should  note  your 
words.  You  said,  "So  long  as  the  people  are 
not  given  the  full  right  to  self-determina- 
tion, there  will  not  be  peace  in  Central 
America."  Well,  those  of  us  who  enjoy  free- 
dom cannot  take  it  for  granted.  We  cannot 
turn  our  backs  on  those  struggling  for  free- 
dom against  oppressive  regimes.  We  must 
provide  assistance. 

And,  Mr.  President,  in  that  same  State  of 
the  Nation  Address,  you  reminded  your 
people  that  Quito  was  once  termed  the 
"light  of  the  Americas."  And  you  chal- 
lenged, "All  Ecuadorians  must  see  to  it  that 
that  light  remain  lit  here  and  throughout 
the  continent."  Well,  in  this  task,  holding 
high  the  light  of  liberty  and  freedom,  the 
people  of  our  two  countries  can  and  should 
and  will  stand  together.  So,  let  us  drink  a 
toast  to  that  and  to  you.  President  and  Mrs. 
Febres-Cordero. 

President  Febres-Cordero.  Mr.  President, 
Mrs.  Reagan,  distinguished  guests,  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan  mentioned  in  his  very  kind 
words  of  offering,  the  talks  that  he  and  I 
have  had  have  been  what  talks  between  old 
friends  are  like.  The  President's  affability 
and  unpretentiousness,  as  well  as  the  coinci- 
dences on  many  of  our  points  of  view  over 
the  destinies  of  our  countries  and  of  the 
whole  hemisphere,  have  allowed  us  to  leave 
formalities  aside  and  enable  us  to  have  clear 
and  frank  exchange  of  views. 

When  in  my  youth  I  studied  in  this  great 
country,  I  could  not  have  imagined  then 
that  a  moment  like  this  could  ever  take 
place.  At  that  time,  I  frequently  watched 
Western  movies — [laughter^ — some  of  them 
featuring  an  extremely  likable  star — [laugh- 
ter]— called  Ronald  Reagan.  [Laughter]  I 
must   confess   that   I'm   still   an   addict   to 


Westerns.  [Laughter]  But  now  I  view  Presi- 
dent Reagan  as  the  actor  of  a  more  tran- 
scendentd  and  historical  role.  Of  course, 
Mr.  President,  this  doesn't  mean  at  all  that 
there  is  a  significant  distance  between  our 
respective  ages.  We  belong  to  the  same 
generation,  a  generation  that,  fortunately, 
always  believed  in  the  everlasting  values  of 
dignity;  a  generation  that  was  and  is  willing 
to  face  up  to  obstacles  and  to  overcome  the 
rigors  imposed  by  nature  and  by  men. 

You  and  I,  Mr.  President,  have  in  us 
something  like  a  cowboy  spirit,  and  with 
that  spirit  we  are  trying  to  improve  the  lot 
of  our  countrymen.  Our  peoples  and  all 
mankind,  Mr.  President,  are  going  through 
a  period  of  strains  and  unprecedented  prob- 
lems. You,  as  I  in  my  own  country,  are  re- 
sponsible for  taking  the  reins  of  the  state 
with  the  conviction  that  in  so  doing  we  are 
effectively  serving  our  peoples.  But  we 
cannot  complain;  we  have  asked  for  it. 
[Laughter]  We  have  no  one  to  whom  to 
complain  for  the  burdens  that  our  duties 
impose  upon  us.  You  are  performing  your 
task  with  courage,  with  vigor,  and  keen 
sight  that  will  be  recorded,  definitely,  by 
history.  I  hope,  too,  that  my  efforts  will  like- 
wise be  fruitful  and  that  Ecuadorians  may 
soon  be  able  to  lead  a  better  life  and  that 
my  country,  Ecuador,  may  reaffirm  some  of 
those  transcendental  values  that  have  been 
lately  threatened. 

Let  me,  in  thanking  you  for  your  toast, 
express  my  best  wishes  for  your  permanent 
well-being  and  that  of  your  distinguished 
wife  and  ratify,  at  the  same  time,  my  confi- 
dence in  your  nation's  leadership  within  the 
important  affairs  of  the  world.  Thank  you. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  allow  me  now  to 
raise  the  glass  for  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  President,  Mrs.  Reagan,  and  all  her 
distinguished  family. 

Note:  President  Reagan  spoke  at  9:47  p.m. 
in  the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White 
House. 
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Statement  on  the  Soviet-United  States  Nuclear  and  Space  Arms 

Negotiations 

January  15,  1986 


Tomorrow  marks  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  round  of  the  nuclear  and  space  arms 
talks.  These  negotiations  are  devoted  to 
seeking  ways  to  reduce  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons  and  simulta- 
neously to  strengthen  strategic  stability.  I 
have  no  higher  priority  than  to  achieve 
agreements  which  would  strengthen  Ameri- 
ca's security  and  that  of  our  allies  by  estab- 
lishing a  more  stable  strategic  balance  at 
radically  reduced  levels  of  weaponry.  And  it 
is  my  hope  that  we  can  one  day  eliminate 
them  altogether. 

The  upcoming  session  represents  an  im- 
portant opportimity  to  give  new  momen- 
tum to  arms  negotiations.  Building  upon  the 
fresh  start  in  our  relationship  that  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  and  I  made  at  our 
meetings  in  Geneva,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  see  the  general  agreement  on  princi- 
ples that  we  reached  in  Geneva  translated 
into  real  progress  at  the  negotiations.  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev  and  I  made  a 
commitment  to  accelerate  Soviet-American 
arms  reduction  negotiations  where  there  is 
conunon  ground.  Specifically,  we  agreed  to 
the  principle  of  50-percent  reductions,  ap- 
propriately applied,  in  nuclear  offensive  ar- 
senals and  to  seek  an  interim  agreement  on 
limiting  intermediate-range  missile  systems. 
We  hope  that  during  this  new  round  of 
talks  progress  can  be  made  toward  achiev- 
ing these  mutually  beneficial  objectives. 

During  the  previous  round  of  the  negotia- 
tions, the  Soviet  Union  made  counterpro- 
posals to  the  concrete  American  arms  re- 
duction positions.  After  careful  study,  we 
found  the  Soviet  counterproposals  to  have 
some  positive  elements,  but  also  to  be  seri- 
ously one-sided  in  a  number  of  key  areas. 
To  move  the  negotiations  forward,  the  U.S. 
made  a  fresh  offer.  Our  offer  encompassed 
a  proposal  to  cut  in  half  the  offensive  nucle- 
ar arsenals  of  both  sides  in  an  appropriate 
and  equitable  way.  The  U.S.  proposal  takes 
account  of  expressed  Soviet  concerns  and 
builds  on  the  common  elements  in  our  re- 
spective positions.  It  seeks  deep  cuts,  no 


first-strike  advantage,  continuing  defensive 
research — ^because  defense  is  much  safer 
than  offense — and  no  cheating.  Our  propos- 
al is  fair,  balanced,  and,  if  accepted,  would 
result  in  the  most  dramatic  cuts  in  offensive 
arms  ever  achieved. 

The  new  U.S.  offer  is  not  a  take-it-or- 
leave-it  proposition.  I  have  instructed  our 
negotiators  to  press  ahead  in  laying  out  the 
details  of  our  position  and  in  seeking  and 
expanding  common  ground.  Our  objective 
remains  an  agreement  for  50-percent  re- 
ductions, appropriately  applied,  in  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  arsenals  of  both  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  and  for  enhanced 
stability  by  reducing  the  capabiHty  to  con- 
duct a  first  strike.  With  respect  to  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  forces,  our  objective  re- 
mains the  eventual  elimination  of  the  entire 
category  of  LRINF  [Longer  Range  Interme- 
diate-Range Nuclear  Forces]  missile  sys- 
tems, but  we  are  prepared  to  work  out  an 
interim  agreement  based  on  the  principle 
of  equahty  which  limits  LRINF  missiles.  In 
the  defense  and  space  forum,  we  will  con- 
tinue to  seek  to  expand  our  dialog  with  the 
Soviets  concerning  the  offense-defense  rela- 
tionship. We  will  also  push  for  Soviet  agree- 
ment to  our  new  proposal  for  reciprocal 
visits  to  laboratories  engaged  in  strategic 
defense  research. 

U.S.  negotiators  are  ready  for  tough  but 
honest  bargaining.  The  challenge  ahead  is 
formidable,  but  they  have  the  flexibility  to 
explore  any  promising  avenues  for  agree- 
ment. As  we  have  said  before,  we  are  more 
interested  in  results  than  in  methods  of 
reaching  them.  If  the  Soviets  approach  this 
round  in  a  similar  spirit,  the  prospects  for 
progress  will  be  greatly  increased.  Our  two 
countries  have  it  within  our  power  to  make 
1986  a  year  of  genuine  peace  and  progress 
in  arms  control.  Fair,  equitable,  and  verifia- 
ble reductions  of  the  weapons  of  massive 
destruction  will  serve  Soviet  and  American 
interests  and  that  of  all  humanity.  It  is  a 
noble  goal  and  an  awesome  responsibility.  I 
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wish  our  negotiators  good  luck  and  God- 
speed. 

Note:  Larry  M,  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy 


Press  Secretary  to  the  President,  read  the 
President's  statement  to  reporters  at  9:24 
a.m.  in  the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White 
House. 


Remarks  to  the  Students  and  Faculty  at  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
Elementary  School 
January  15,  1986 


The  President.  Thank  you  all  very  much, 
and  thank  you,  Robert  Woodson.  Thank  you 
very  much  and  a  special  hello  again  to  my 
pen  pal,  Rudy  Hines. 

The  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Elementary 
School  has  become  very  special  to  all  of  us 
at  the  White  House  since  we  began  our 
partnership  in  education  2  years  ago.  It's 
wonderful  to  be  here  today  at  your  fine 
school.  I  just  wanted  to  come  by  and  say  a 
few  words  about  the  man  for  whom  your 
school  was  named.  I  have  a  hunch  we  can 
all  learn  a  few  things  from  his  life  and  the 
things  that  he  believed  in  and  fought  for, 
just  as  Mr.  Woodson  has  told  us  already.  I 
can't  help  but  feel  there  are  some  lessons 
we  can  all  remember  together. 

You  all  know  the  facts  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.'s,  life.  He  was  bom  in  Atlanta  on 
this  day,  January  15,  1929;  that  was  57  years 
ago.  His  mother's  maiden  name  was  Alberta 
Christine  Williams.  His  dad,  Martin  Luther 
King,  was  a  minister  of  the  Baptist  church. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  went  to  Booker  T. 
Washington  High  School,  and  then,  as  many 
of  you  will,  I  hope,  he  went  on  to  college — 
to  Morehouse  College.  He  also  became  a 
minister  and  went  to  work  with  his  father 
at  the  Ebenezer  Baptist  Church.  After  that, 
the  story  kind  of  heats  up;  the  facts  and 
events  come  thick  and  fast.  The  South  was 
about  to  become  the  location  of  a  great 
revolution,  and  young  Martin  Luther  King, 
Jr.,  was  about  to  become  its  most  forceful 
and  effective  leader. 

I  wonder  now  if  some  of  you  know  the 
names  and  places  that  for  another  genera- 
tion, for  your  parents'  generation  and  your 
teachers',  are  so  well  known.  They  will 
always  be  unforgettable.  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, and  Selma  and  Birmingham,  Little 


Rock,  Arkansas — a  lot  of  hearts  were  broken 
in  those  places,  but  a  lot  of  history  was 
made,  too,  and  a  lot  of  justice  grew  out  of 
the  pain  that  happened  in  those  towns. 

Montgomery  is  where  a  black  woman 
named  Rosa  Parks  refused  to  get  up  and 
give  her  seat  to  a  white  man  on  a  bus.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  the  famous  Montgom- 
ery bus  boycott.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
was  one  of  its  leaders.  He  and  his  followers 
just  refused  to  take  the  city  buses  anywhere 
as  long  as  blacks  had  to  sit  in  the  back. 
They  just  wouldn't  accept  it  anymore.  They 
said,  "Enough."  They  walked  everywhere; 
they'd  walk  for  miles  rather  than  take  the 
bus.  There  was  a  phrase  for  what  they  were 
doing  that  was  famous  then.  It  was  called 
peaceful  protest — saying  no  in  a  peaceful 
way.  And  the  protesters  went  to  the  courts, 
where  one  day  in  June,  6  months  after  the 
boycott  began,  a  United  States  District 
Court  made  a  ruling.  They  said  that  racial 
segregation  on  the  city  bus  lines  was  uncon- 
stitutional; it  was  contrary  to  that  great 
Constitution  by  which  we  all  live  in  this 
country. 

Later  the  Supreme  Court,  the  highest, 
most  important  court  in  the  whole  country, 
would  listen  to  similar  cases  and  hand  down 
more  civil  rights  decisions.  One  big  case 
was  argued  by  a  young  lawyer  picked  by 
Dr.  King  himself.  The  young  lawyer  and 
another  lawyer  worked  together  without 
pay,  and  they  won  the  case.  And  that  yoimg 
lawyer  is  my  friend,  Samuel  Pierce,  and  I'm 
proud  he  is  a  member  of  our  government  as 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  first  became 
famous  in  America  during  the  Montgomery 
strike.  It  wasn't  an  easy  time  for  him.  A 
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bomb  was  thrown  on  the  porch  of  his 
house,  and  it  was  only  a  matter  of  luck  that 
no  one  was  hurt.  A  crowd  gathered,  and  the 
people  were  angry.  And  Dr.  King  came  out 
and  stood  amid  the  broken  glass  and  said 
some  great  words.  He  said:  "We  cannot 
solve  this  problem  through  violence.  We 
must  love  our  white  brothers;  we  must 
make  them  know  that  we  love  them.  Jesus 
still  cries  out  across  the  centuries,  *Love 
your  enemies.'  And  that  is  what  we  must 
live  by.  We  must  meet  hate  with  love." 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  pursued  progress 
all  over  the  country  in  freedom  marches 
and  on  freedom  rides,  in  speeches  and  dem- 
onstrations, at  the  pulpit  and  in  private  con- 
versation. He  was  a  much  loved  and — ^it's 
sad  to  say — at  that  time,  much  hated.  But  I 
think  it's  true  that  those  who  loved  him  and 
those  who  hated  him  were  pretty  much 
united  in  agreement  on  this:  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.,  was  right  to  insist  that  the  civil 
rights  movement  be  nonviolent.  And  he 
was  brave.  Your  teachers  won't  approve  of 
my  using  the  word  I'm  going  to  use  now, 
but  I  have  to.  It's  the  best  word  for  it.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  guts  not  to  hit  back  when 
someone  is  hitting  you,  and  he  had  that 
kind  of  guts.  I  hope  that's  something  you'll 
be  able  to  emulate  in  your  lives. 

And  if  you  can  emulate  another  thing 
about  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  I  would  hope 
it  would  be  his  passion.  He  felt  so  strongly 
about  things;  he  really  cared.  He  really  felt 
the  injustice  he  talked  about,  and  he  really 
felt  the  dreams  that  he  shared.  You  can  see 
it  in  his  words,  in  the  way  he  used  them. 

We've  all  been  hearing  a  lot  of  quotations 
from  Dr.  King  the  past  few  days,  and  I 
suppose  the  most  famous  is,  "I  have  a 
dream."  But  the  one  I  think  of  sometimes, 
the  one  that  really  shook  you  up  in  the  days 
after  his  death,  was  the  speech  he  gave  at 
his  home  church,  the  Ebenezer  Baptist,  on 
February  4,  1968,  just  2  months  before  he 
was  shot.  Perhaps  you  know  that  in  those 
days  before  he  died,  he  seemed  to  have  a 
sense,  a  strange  sense  that  the  shadows 
were  lengthening  and  that  he  didn't  have 
long.  And  in  his  speeches  he  seemed  to  be 
saying  goodbye.  And  in  this  speech  at  the 
Ebenezer  Baptist  Church,  he  said:  "Every 
now  and  then,  I  think  about  my  own  death, 
and  I  think  about  my  own  fimeral  ...  I 


don't  want  a  long  funeral.  And  if  you  get 
somebody  to  deliver  the  eulogy,  tell  them 
not  to  talk  too  long.  Just  say  that  I  was  a 
drum  major  for  justice."  You  know  what  a 
drum  major  is — the  fellow  that  leads  the 
band.  He  said  that  "I  was  a  drum  major  for 
righteousness.  And  all  of  the  other  shallow 
things  will  not  matter.  I  won't  have  any 
money  to  leave  behind.  I  won't  have  the 
fine  and  luxurious  things  of  life  to  leave 
behind.  But  I  just  want  to  leave  a  commit- 
ted life  behind." 

Well,  those  are  great  words:  "I  want  to 
leave  a  committed  life  behind."  I  want  my 
life  to  have  meaning;  I  want  it  to  be  a 
statement.  That's  a  wonderful  way  to  feel. 
In  fact,  I  think  it's  the  only  way  to  feel.  Our 
country  is  different  and  better  because  that 
was  his  attitude.  And  that's  not  just  a 
phrase;  our  country  is  different  and  better; 
that's  a  literal  truth.  Our  coimtry  is  differ- 
ent because  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  made 
it  better  by  the  way  he  lived  his  life.  And 
that's  why  Dr.  King's  birthday  is  now  a  na- 
tional holiday  for  everyone  in  the  country — 
because  his  contributions  benefited  all 
Americans. 

And  that  gets  me  to  my  almost-last  point. 
It's  something  I've  been  thinking  a  lot 
about  recently,  and  I  wanted  to  share  it 
with  you.  It  is  this:  The  civil  rights  workers 
of  the  1950's  and  '60's — ^long  before  you 
were  bom — they  won  their  great  battle  be- 
cause America  had  a  conscience  that  they 
could  appeal  to.  Now,  you  know  what  a 
conscience  is.  It's  that  thing  that  tells  you 
the  difference  between  right  and  wrong 
and  that  tries  to  get  you  to  do  right.  And 
you  know  that  bad  feeling  you  get  when 
you've  done  something  wrong.  That's  con- 
science, too.  Well,  America  had  a  con- 
science, and  it  was  a  good,  strong  one.  It 
wouldn't  let  us  hide  from  the  truth,  and  it 
wouldn't  let  us  sleep  until  we  all,  together, 
as  a  whole  country,  admitted  that  all  people 
are  equal  and  that  in  America  there  should 
be  no  second-class  citizens.  Our  national 
conscience  told  us  to  change  and  start  to  be 
fair.  And  we  listened  and  changed,  and  we 
started  to  be  fair. 

Ultimately,  the  great  lesson  of  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.'s,  life  was  this:  He  was  a 
great  man  who  wrested  justice  from  the 
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heart  of  a  great  country,  and  he  succeeded 
because  that  great  coimtry  had  a  heart  to 
be  seized.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  really 
helped  make  our  nation  freer.  It's  not  a 
perfect  place;  we  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go.  There's  unfinished  business,  and  we 
can't  rest  until  all  prejudice  is  gone  forever. 
But  we're  a  better,  freer  place;  and  now  it's 
up  to  you,  as  the  ftiture  grownups  of  Amer- 
ica, to  use  that  freedom  to  make  a  better 
life. 

And  how  do  you  make  the  best  use  of 
freedom?  Well,  you  get  a  good  education. 
When  you  get  a  good  education,  when  you 
study  hard  and  read  your  books  and  ask 
questions,  then  you  can  become  anything. 
The  outstanding  men  and  women  up  here 
on  the  stage  with  me  will  all  tell  you  that  if 
you  work  hard  you  can  make  a  wonderful 
future  for  yourself,  you  can  have  the  most 
exciting  job,  travel  all  over  the  world,  help 
your  fellow  man.  An  education  is  like  a 
spaceship;  it  can  take  you  anywhere. 

And  you  know  what  I  hope?  The  dream  I 
have  for  each  of  you  is  that  one  day  in  the 
future,  when  you're  all  grown  up,  you'll  all 
come  back  here  and  visit  on  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.'s,  birthday.  And  maybe  someone 
up  here  will  be  making  a  speech,  and  they 
will  introduce  the  next  speaker  with  the 
words,  "And  now,  the  President  of  the 
United  States."  And  they'll  turn,  and  they'll 
be  pointing  at  you,  because  you'll  be  the 
President.  Do  you  think  that's  a  good  idea? 

Audience.  Yes! 

The  President.  Are  you  going  to  study? 

Audience.  Yes! 

The  President.  Going  to  get  good  marks? 

Audience.  Yes! 

The  President.  Will  you  go  to  college? 

Audience.  Yes! 

The  President.  Wonderfril.  That  makes  me 
so  happy. 

We're  all  equal  partners  in  this  great  ex- 
periment called  democracy  in  America. 
And  when  we  bow  our  heads  today — and  I 
hope  all  of  us  will — and  say,  "God  bless 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,"  we'll  also  be 
saying  "God  bless  America."  And  may  her 
conscience  stay  strong  forever,  and  may  her 
children  always  recognize  that  conscience 
and  thank  God  for  it. 

I  thank  you  so  much  for  inviting  me  here 
today.  This  is  where  I  wanted  to  be.  So, 


thank  you,  my  friends,  and  God  bless  you 
all.  And  now,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'm  just 
going  to  take  a  second — I  have  to  tell  you  a 
story,  an  experience  of  mine  in  my  youth.  I 
was  playing  football  in  a  little  coUege  in 
Illinois,  and  this  was  back  in  the  days  before 
any  Martin  Luther  Kings.  He  had  just 
barely  been  born.  But  there  were  people 
with  prejudice  and  hatred. 

In  our  school,  we  had  a  young  black  man 
who  came  to  school  and  who  I  remember — 
he's  departed  this  world  now — ^but  he's 
probably  the  closest  friend  I  ever  had.  And 
down  on  the  line  together,  he  played 
center,  and  I  played  right  guard.  And  in 
those  days,  you  didn't  have  an  offense  and  a 
defense;  you  played  both  ways.  You  stayed 
in  the  game  till  it  was  over.  And  he  and  I 
became,  as  I  say,  the  closest  of  friends  down 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  where 
things  got  rough  and  tough. 

And  one  day  we  played  a  team  that 
didn't  have  any  mix  in  its  lineup.  And  play- 
ing opposite  Burgie — ^his  name  was  Franklin 
Burghardt,  but  my  nickname  for  him  was 
Burgie— playing  opposite  Burgie  was  a 
fellow  that  was  filled  with  hatred  and  preju- 
dice, and  it  was  very  obvious.  And  he  was 
very  vocal  about  it  when  we  would  line  up 
against  each  other.  He  also  played  dirty 
against  Burgie.  In  the  huddle  I  looked 
across  once  and  saw  Burgie,  and  his  lip  was 
bleeding  where  he  was  biting  it.  He  had 
already  an  injured  knee  before  the  game, 
and  this  fellow  had  found  out  about  it — 
evidently  he  groaned  at  the  wrong  time — 
and  he  was  using  his  dirty  tactics  to  further 
hurt  that  knee.  And  Burgie  was  biting  his 
lip  to  not  show  the  pain.  And  in  the  huddle, 
we  were  so  mad — and  all  of  his  team- 
mates— ^we  wanted  to  go  after  the  fellow. 
And  Burgie  said,  "No,  this  is  my  problem; 
this  is  my  fight."  And  no  one  knew  any- 
thing about  it. 

Well,  Burgie  played  him  all  that  game. 
And  he  didn't  play  dirty;  he  played  clean. 
He  just  played  the  hit-'em-hard  kind  of 
football  that  we're  taught  and  that's  within 
the  rules.  And  by  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
quarter  his  opponent,  playing  dirty  with  all 
of  his  dirty  tricks,  was  literally  staggering. 
And  his  coach  had  to  send  in  a  substitute 
for  him.  And  he  started  off  the  field.  He 
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was  wobbling  as  he  started  off.  And  halfway 
to  the  sideline  he  stopped,  stood  there  for  a 
minute,  then  he  turned  around.  And  he 
came  staggering  back,  elbowed  his  way 
through  the  two  teams  as  we  stood  there  in 
the  time-out  waiting  for  play  to  resume, 
and  up  to  Burgie  and  faced  him.  And  then  I 
saw  he  was  crying;  the  tears  were  nmning 
down  his  face.  And  he  stuck  out  his  hand, 
and  Burgie  took  it.  And  he  grabbed  it  with 
his  other  hand,  and  then  crying  he  said,  "I 
just  want  you  to  know  you're  the  greatest 
human  being  I've  ever  met,"  and  turned 
and  left  the  field. 

You  see,  just  one  individual  with  princi- 
ples like  that,  like  Dr.  King  and  like  Frank- 
lin Burghardt — a  conversion  right  there 
firom  hatred  to  respect  and  even  liking  on 
the    part    of   another    man.    Well,    I   just 


couldn't  go  away  without  telling  you  that 
story.  The  world  is  so  different  today.  And 
those  of  us  who  were  a  part  of  that  revolu- 
tion that  Martin  Luther  King  performed  in, 
all  of  us,  we  are  so  happy  for  what  has 
happened  and  so  happy  to  see  all  of  you 
here  together  in  this  different  kind  of  an 
America.  You  keep  it  that  way  and  keep 
making  it  better. 

And  now,  before  I  leave,  I  want  to 
present  a  plank — a  plaque,  I  should  say,  to 
your  principal.  Bill  Dalton,  in  commemora- 
tion of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s,  birthday. 
Thank  you  all  again  very  much. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11  a.m.  in  the 
school  auditorium.  He  was  introduced  by 
Robert  L.  Woodson,  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Neighborhood  Enterprise. 


Nomination  of  Otto  J.  Reich  To  Be  United  States  Ambassador  to 

Venezuela 

January  15,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Otto  J.  Reich,  of  Virginia, 
as  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Venezu- 
ela. He  would  succeed  George  W.  Landau. 

Since  1983  Mr.  Reich  has  been  Coordina- 
tor of  Public  Diplomacy  for  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean  in  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  From  1981  to  1983,  he  was 
the  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Development  in 
charge  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 
As  such,  he  was  the  principal  officer  in  the 
U.S.  Government  charged  with  the  direc- 
tion of  U.S.  economic  support  and  devel- 
opment assistance  for  this  region  of  the 
world.  From  1976  to  1981,  Mr.  Reich  was 
director  of  Washington  operations  for  the 
Council  of  the  Americas,  a  private  nonprofit 
association  of  U.S.  companies  with  interests 
in  Latin  America.  From  1975  to  1976,  he 
was  community  development  coordinator 
for  the  city  of  Miami.  From  1973  to  1975, 
he  was  international  representative  for  the 


State  of  Florida's  Department  of  Com- 
merce. From  1972  to  1973,  he  was  vice 
president  of  Cormorant  Enterprises,  a 
Miami-based  import-export  company.  While 
attending  graduate  school  (1970-1971),  Mr. 
Reich  worked  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives as  a  staff  assistant  to  Congress- 
man W.R.  HuU,  Jr. 

Mr.  Reich  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  interna- 
tional studies  (1966)  and  a  master's  from 
Georgetown  University  in  Latin  American 
studies  (1973).  At  Georgetown,  he  studied 
under  a  fellowship  from  the  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies  (1971- 
1972).  Mr.  Reich  served  in  the  United 
States  Army  from  1966  to  1969;  he  was 
commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  and 
honorably  discharged  as  a  first  lieutenant. 
Mr.  Reich  was  born  October  16,  1945,  in 
Havana,  Cuba.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Connie  Dillinger,  of  Florida,  and  they  have 
two  children. 
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Appointment  of  Two  Delegates  to  the  National  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business 
January  15,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  delegates  to  the  Nationd  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business: 

George  Edward  Wolfe,  Jr.,  of  Texas.  This  is  a  new 
position.  He  is  president  of  Wolfe  the  Florist, 
Inc.,  in  Waco,  TX.  He  is  also  a  director  of  the 
Citizens  National  Bank  of  Waco.  He  is  past 
director  of  the  Waco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
He  graduated  from  Baylor  University  (B.A., 
1951).  He  is  married,  has  five  children,  and 


resides  in  Waco,  TX.  He  was  bom  July  21, 
1929,  in  Waco. 
Angela  Lee  Miller,  of  Florida.  This  is  a  new  posi- 
tion. She  is  vice  president /treasurer  of  First 
Florida  Building  Corp.  in  Miami,  FL.  Previous- 
ly she  was  president  of  Angela  Miller  Invest- 
ments, Inc.  She  attended  George  Washington 
University,  Sweet  Briar  College,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami.  She  has  one  child  and  resides 
in  Miami,  FL.  She  was  bom  November  1,  1951, 
in  Miami,  FL. 


Nomination  of  Richard  M.  Scaife  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Advisory  Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy 
January  15,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Richard  M.  Scaife  to  be  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Advisory 
Commission  on  PubUc  Diplomacy  for  a 
term  expiring  July  1,  1988.  This  is  a  reap- 
pointment. 

Mr.  Scaife  is  publisher  of  the  Tribune 
Review  Publishing  Co.  in  Pittsburgh,  PA. 
He  also  serves  as  chairman  and  publisher  of 
Sierra  PubHshing  Co.  in  Sacramento,  CA; 
publisher  of  Lebanon  News  PubHshing  Co., 
Lebanon,  PA;  director  of  First  Boston,  Inc., 
in  New  York   City;   chairman  of  Calvary, 


Inc.,  in  Pittsburgh;  and  director  of  Air  Tool 
Parts  &  Service  Co.  in  Pittsburgh.  He  has 
served  as  a  director  of  the  World  Affairs 
Council  of  Pittsburgh  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Presidential  Task  Force  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities,  the  Presidential  Commission 
on  Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  and  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies  in  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  Scaife  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  (B.A.,  1957).  He  is  married, 
has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Pittsburgh, 
PA.  He  was  born  July  3,  1932,  in  Pittsburgh. 


Appointment  of  Robert  S.  Leventhal  as  a  Member  of  the  President's 
National  Security  Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 
January  15,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Robert  S.  Leventhal  to  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  National  Securi- 
ty Telecommunications  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. He  will  succeed  H.  Ross  Perot. 

Mr.  Leventhal  has  been  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  board,  president,  and  chief  exec- 


utive officer  of  Western  Union  Corp.  since 
1984.  He  has  served  on  the  Western  Union 
board  of  directors  since  1980.  Since  1981  he 
has  been  president  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Communications  Products  Corp. 
From  1976  to  1981,  he  was  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Publicker  Indus- 
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tries,  Inc.  From  1975  to  1976,  he  was  senior 
vice  president  of  Becker  Industries  and 
held  the  same  position  with  Engelhard  Min- 
erals and  Chemicals  Corp.  from  1970  to 
1975. 


Mr.  Leventhal  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  (B.A.,  1948;  J.B.A.,  1956).  He  has 
two  children  and  resides  in  New  York,  NY. 
He  was  bom  January  8,  1927,  in  Cam- 
bridge, MA. 


Appointment  of  26  Members  of  the  President's  Child  Safety 
Partnership,  and  Designation  of  the  Chairman 
January  15,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  President's  Child  Safety 
Partnership.  These  are  all  new  positions. 

William  W.  McConnell,  of  Connecticut,  will  be 
designated  Chairman.  He  is  president  of  Advo 
System,  Inc.,  in  Hartford.  He  was  bom  October 
20,  1948,  in  Darby,  PA,  and  now  resides  in 
Glastonbury,  CT. 

Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese  111,  of  California. 

Secretary  of  Education  William  J.  Bennett,  of 
New  York. 

Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  Otis  R. 
Bowen,  of  Lidiana. 

Bruce  Atwater,  Jr.,  of  Minnesota,  is  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  General  Mills,  Inc.,  in 
Minneapolis.  He  was  bom  April  19,  1931,  in 
Minneapolis  and  now  resides  in  Wayzata,  MN. 

William  R.  Bricker,  of  New  York,  is  national  di- 
rector of  Boys  Clubs  of  America  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  bom  May  5,  1923,  in  Reading, 
PA,  and  now  resides  in  Scarsdale,  NY. 

Arthur  C.  Eads,  of  Texas,  is  district  attorney  for 
the  27th  judicial  district  of  Texas.  He  was  bom 
October  13,  1941,  in  Belton,  TX,  and  now  re- 
sides in  Belton. 

Kenneth  O.  Eickenberry,  of  Washington,  is  attor- 
ney general  of  the  State  of  Washington.  He  was 
bom  June  29,  1932,  in  Wenatchee,  WA,  and 
now  resides  in  Olympia,  WA. 

Richard  J.  Elrod,  of  Illinois,  is  sheriff  of  Cook 
County.  He  was  bom  February  17,  1934,  in 
Chicago,  IL,  and  now  resides  in  Lincolnwood, 
IL. 

Evelyn  Irazarry-Guardarramas,  of  New  York,  is 
an  attorney  in  private  practice  in  New  York 
City.  She  was  bom  October  9,  1948,  in  New 
York  City  and  now  resides  in  the  Bronx,  NY. 

Senator  Paula  M.  Hawkins,  of  Florida,  has  been 
serving  as  a  United  States  Senator  since  Janu- 
ary 1981.  She  was  bom  January  24,  1927,  in 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT. 


Carole  Hillard,  of  South  Dakota,  is  former  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Dakota  Board  of  Charities 
and  Corrections.  She  was  bom  August  14, 
1936,  in  Deadwood,  SD,  and  now  resides  in 
Rapid  City,  SD. 

Robert  P.  Keim,  of  New  York,  is  president  of 
Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City. 
He  was  born  January  28,  1920,  in  Ridgewood, 
NY,  and  now  resides  in  East  Williston,  NY. 

U.S.  Representative  Thomas  Leans,  of  Florida, 
was  elected  a  Member  of  Congress  in  1982.  He 
was  bom  October  26,  1924,  in  Philadelphia, 
PA,  and  now  resides  in  North  Palm  Beach,  FL. 

Mario  J.  Machado,  of  California,  is  president  of 
MJM  Communications,  Inc.,  in  Los  Angeles.  He 
was  bom  April  22,  1935,  in  Shanghai,  China, 
and  now  resides  in  Los  Angeles. 

Gov.  James  G.  Martin,  of  North  Carolina.  Gover- 
nor Martin  served  6  terms  in  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  prior  to  his  election 
as  Governor.  He  was  bom  December  11,  1935, 
in  Savannah,  GA,  and  now  resides  in  Raleigh. 

Mary  Ellen  McCaffree,  of  Washington,  was  direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Budget  and  Program 
Development  for  King  County.  She  was  bom 
Febmary  25,  1918,  in  El  Dorado,  KS,  and  now 
resides  in  Hansville,  WA. 

Senator  Addison  Mitchell  McConnell,  of  Ken- 
tucky, was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1984.  He  was  bom  Febmary  20,  1942,  in 
Sheffield,  AL. 

Donna  Mae  Owens,  of  Ohio,  is  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Toledo.  She  was  bom  August  24,  1936,  in 
Toledo,  where  she  currently  resides. 

Frederick  J.  Ryan,  Jr.,  of  California,  is  Deputy 
Assistant  to  die  President  and  Director  of  Pres- 
idential Scheduling  and  Private  Sector  Initia- 
tives, the  White  House.  He  was  bom  April  12, 
1955,  in  Tampa,  FL,  and  now  resides  in  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Lory  Arana  Stevenson,  of  Colorado,  is  active  in 
political   and   conmiunity   affairs   in   Colorado 
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Springs.  She  was  bom  November  8,  1950,  in 
Richmond,  VA,  and  now  resides  in  Colorado 
Springs. 

Joseph  V.  Vittoria,  of  Connecticut,  is  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Avis,  Inc.  He  was 
bom  May  9,  1935,  in  Sea  Cliff,  NY,  and  now 
resides  in  Greenwich,  CT. 

Robert  G.  Weeks,  of  Virginia,  is  executive  vice 
president  of  Mobil  Oil,  marketing  and  refining 
division.  He  was  bom  July  14,  1936,  in 
Camden,  NJ,  and  now  resides  in  McLean,  VA. 

Mary  P.  Whyte,  of  Connecticut,  is  vice  president 


of  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Council  in 
Washington,  DC.  She  was  bom  October  1, 
1919,  in  New  York  City  and  now  resides  in 
Greenwich,  CT. 

Judy  Wiedemeier,  of  Colorado,  is  vice  president 
for  regulatory  affairs  of  the  Tobacco  Institute, 
Inc.,  in  Washington,  DC.  She  was  bom  March 
18,  1949,  in  Durango,  CO,  and  now  resides  in 
Potomac,  MD. 

JeriJ  Winger,  of  Utah,  is  president  of  the  Gener- 
al Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  She  was  bom  June  6,  1922,  in  Alpine, 
UT,  and  now  resides  in  Provo,  UT. 


Nomination  of  Marilyn  Logsdon  Mennello  To  Be  a  Member  of  the 
National  Museum  Services  Board 
January  15,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Marilyn  Logsdon  Mennello 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Museum 
Services  Board,  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities,  for  a  term  expir- 
ing December  6,  1989.  She  would  succeed 
Elizabeth  Helms  Adams. 

Ms.  Mennello  is  active  in  civic  and  cultur- 
al affairs.  In  1967  she  was  a  cofounder  of 
P.E.S.O.-Auction,  Inc.  (Participation  En- 
riches Science,  Music  and  Art  Organiza- 
tions). In  1976  she  was  president  of  P.E.S.O. 


and  in  1985  was  awarded  the  President's 
Award  for  her  outstanding  service  to 
P.E.S.O.  She  became  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Rollins  College  in  1972 
and  served  on  the  executive  committee 
until  1983,  when  she  became  a  trustee 
emeritus. 

Ms.  Mennello  graduated  from  Pasadena 
College  (A.A.,  1945).  She  is  married,  has  two 
children,  and  resides  in  Winter  Park,  FL. 
She  was  bom  May  1,  1925,  in  Pasadena,  CA. 


Appointment  of  Joyce  C.  Young  as  a  Member  of  the  Committee  for 
Purchase  From  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped 
January  15,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Joyce  C.  Young  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Committee  for  Purchase 
From  the  Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handi- 
capped for  a  term  expiring  December  21, 
1990.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Mrs.  Young  is  president  of  Young  Com- 
munications in  Dayton,  OH.  Previously,  she 
was  public  affairs  manager  for  Metropolitan 


Life  Insurance  Co.;  associate  director  of  de- 
velopment at  Wright  State  University;  and 
executive  director  of  Wright  State  Universi- 
ty School  of  Medicine  Foundation. 

Mrs.  Young  graduated  from  Wright  State 
University  (B.A.,  1975).  She  is  married,  has 
four  children,  and  resides  in  Dayton,  OH. 
She  was  born  September  27,  1934,  in 
Springfield,  MA. 
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Statement  on  the  Soviet  Proposal  on  Nuclear  and  Space  Arms 

Reductions 

January  15,  1986 


In  1983  at  the  Japanese  Diet,  I  called  for 
the  total  abolition  of  nuclear  weapons.  Since 
that  time  the  United  States  has  put  forward 
a  series  of  proposals  to  achieve  this  goal 
through  radical  reductions  in  strategic 
weapons.  As  early  as  1981,  I  set  forth  a 
specific  proposal  for  the  elimination  of  all 
long-range  intermediate  nuclear  missiles.  At 
the  Geneva  arms  control  talks  in  Novem- 
ber, we  made  yet  another  proposal  de- 
signed to  bring  us  closer  to  the  goal  of  zero 
nuclear  weapons. 

Now  the  Soviet  Union  has  responded 
with  a  proposal  which  builds  on  some  of  the 
elements  we  had  previously  set  forth.  I  wel- 
come the  Soviets'  latest  response  and  hope 
that  it  represents  a  helpful  further  step  in 
the  process.  We,  together  with  our  allies. 


will  give  careful  study  to  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev's  suggestions.  Many  elements 
contained  in  the  response  are  unchanged 
from  previous  Soviet  positions  and  continue 
to  cause  us  serious  concern.  There  are 
others  that  at  first  glance  may  be  construc- 
tive. 

The  American  delegation  in  Geneva  has 
instructions  to  implement  the  agreement 
reached  at  the  Geneva  sunmiit  to  seek  early 
progress  in  achieving  radical  reductions  in 
offensive  nuclear  weapons,  including  an  in- 
terim agreement  on  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear forces.  If  the  position  outlined  by  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev  advances  this  ob- 
jective, it  would  prove  to  be  a  constructive 
step. 


Proclamation  5430 — National  Sanctity  of  Human  Life  Day,  1986 
January  15,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

America  was  founded  with  a  ringing  affir- 
mation of  the  transcendence  of  human 
rights.  Our  Declaration  of  Independence 
proclaims  that  the  rights  to  "Life,  Liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness"  are  not  a 
grant  from  the  government,  but  a  gift  from 
the  Creator;  and  we  declared  that  the  same 
Divine  Providence  in  which  the  new 
Nation  placed  its  "firm  reliance"  imposes 
on  government  a  solenm  duty  to  respect 
and  secure  these  fundamental  rights. 

Yet,  on  January  22,  1973,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  struck  down  our 
laws  protecting  the  lives  of  unborn  chil- 
dren. At  that  time  there  were  those  who 
predicted  confidently  that  in  time  Ameri- 
cans would  come  to  accept  the  Court's  deci- 
sion and  the  "new  ethic"  that  it  reflects. 
History  has  proved  them  wrong.  Each  year 


the  terrible  toll  of  more  than  a  million  inno- 
cent human  lives  has  weighed  more  heavily 
on  the  conscience  of  America. 

Each  year  remarkable  advances  in  prena- 
tal medicine  bring  ever  more  dramatic  con- 
firmation of  what  common  sense  told  us  all 
along — that  the  child  in  the  womb  is  simply 
what  each  of  us  once  was:  a  very  young, 
very  small,  dependent,  vulnerable  member 
of  the  human  family.  When  Americans 
demand  legal  protection  for  human  life,  we 
are  simply  being  true  to  our  most  basic 
principles  and  convictions.  We  are  reaffirm- 
ing the  self-evident  truths  set  forth  in  our 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Indeed,  we 
are  reaffirming  the  consensus  of  civilized 
humanity  by  recognizing  that  children  need 
special  safeguards  and  care,  including  ap- 
propriate legal  protection,  before  as  well  as 
after  birth. 

Those  who  champion  the  right  to  life 
know  the  harsh  pressures  and  the  profound 
anguish  that  drive  some  women  to  consider 
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abortion.  The  most  moving  testimony  to  our 
reverence  for  human  life  has  been  the  gen- 
erous, even  heroic  efforts  made  by  so  many 
religious  and  charitable  organizations  to 
help  women  with  problem  pregnancies  and 
to  facilitate  the  adoption  of  infants  into  fam- 
ilies eager  to  give  them  love  and  care. 

Those  who  work  to  restore  legal  protec- 
tion to  the  unborn  do  so  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  have  gone  to  the  defense  of 
the  weak,  the  silent,  the  endangered.  But 
that  is  not  something  new.  Whenever  disas- 
ters have  endangered  human  life,  we  Amer- 
icans have  always  responded  swiftly  and 
selflessly. 

Respect  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life  has 
not  died  in  America.  Far  from  it.  With 
every  passing  year  it  shines  ever  more 
brightly  in  the  hearts  of  more  and  more  of 
our  citizens  as  they  come  to  see  the  issue 
with  greater  clarity  in  all  of  its  dimensions. 
As  we  carry  this  message  to  our  courts,  our 
legislatures,  and  our  fellow  citizens,  let  us 
never  be  discouraged.  Let  us  put  our  trust 
in  God,  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life,  the 


Creator  Who  endowed  us  with  our  inalien- 
able rights.  May  we  soon  rejoice  in  the  day 
when  reverence  for  human  life  is  enshrined 
as  surely  in  our  laws  as  in  our  hearts. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Simday,  January  19,  1986, 
as  National  Sanctity  of  Human  Life  Day.  I 
call  upon  the  citizens  of  this  blessed  land  to 
gather  on  that  day  in  homes  and  places  of 
worship  to  give  thanks  for  the  gift  of  life 
and  to  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the  dig- 
nity of  every  human  being  and  the  sanctity 
of  each  human  life. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  15th  day  of  January,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:58  a.m.,  January  16,  1986] 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Soviet  Proposal  on  Nuclear  and  Space  Arms  Reductions 
January  16,  1986 


The  Soviet  response  is  another  step  in 
what  we  hope  will  be  an  increasingly  posi- 
tive process  of  give  and  take.  We  will,  to- 
gether with  our  allies,  give  it  careful  study, 
keeping  in  mind  our  basic  objectives.  Many 
elements  of  the  Soviet  proposal  appear  un- 
changed and  cause  us  concern.  Others,  at 
first  glance,  appear  constructive.  We  also 
have  proposals  on  the  table  that  we  hope 
the  Soviets  will  respond  to.  We  look  for- 
ward to  exploring  both  sides'  proposals  at 
the  negotiating  table  in  Geneva.  We  wel- 
come the  Soviet  Union's  response  and  its 
support  for  the  goal  of  the  elimination  of 
nuclear  weapons,  a  goal  toward  which  we 
have  long  been  committed.  We  hope  the 
details  of  the  Soviet  proposal  will  prove  to 
represent  a  helpful  step  in  the  arms  reduc- 
tion process  and  the  implementation  of  the 
joint  statement's  call  for  early  progress. 


At  first  glance  many  elements  in  the  new 
Soviet  proposal  appear  unchanged  from 
their  previous  proposals  and  cause  us  con- 
cern; for  example,  the  continued  linkage  of 
reductions  to  a  ban  on  "space-strike  arms." 
We  believe  strategic  defenses  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  stability  in  a 
world  firee  from  nuclear  weapons.  In  other 
areas  there  may  be  some  constructive  steps; 
for  example,  the  Soviet  statement  addressed 
verification  measures,  including  on-site  in- 
spection. This  offer,  of  course,  needs  to  be 
translated  into  specifics  for  it  to  be  properly 
evaluated.  Other  parts  of  the  Soviet  offer 
also  require  more  concrete  detail,  and  we 
hope  Soviet  negotiators  will  explain  their 
proposals  promptly  and  fully  in  the  proper 
negotiating  forums. 

We  wish  to  emphasize  that  Geneva  is  the 
proper  place  for  detailed  explorations  of 
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both  U.S.  and  Soviet  proposals  on  nuclear 
and  space  arms.  The  Soviets  mentioned 
ideas  regarding  progress  in  other  arms  con- 
trol fields,  such  as  MBFR  [Mutual  and  Bal- 
anced Force  Reduction  negotiations],  chem- 
ical weapons,  and  CDE  [Conference  on  Dis- 
armament in  Europe].  We  hope  they  will 
explain  their  ideas  fiilly  in  those  negotia- 
tions, as  well.  The  United  States  tabled  new 
proposals  in  the  nuclear  and  space  talks 


(NST)  at  the  end  of  the  last  round,  and  we 
expect  a  further  Soviet  response  to  those 
proposals.  Our  goal  remains  equitable,  veri- 
fiable, and  stabilizing  agreements.  We  will 
evaluate  the  Soviet  proposals  in  that  light. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Message  to  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality  on  the  Observance  of 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day 
January  16,  1986 


I  am  delighted  to  send  my  warmest  good 
wishes  to  dl  the  distinguished  guests  at- 
tending the  annual  Ambassadorial  Recep- 
tion of  the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality.  I 
send  special  greetings  to  Roy  Innis,  the 
Chairman  of  CORE,  and  one  of  America's 
outstanding  civil  rights  leaders. 

This  year's  event  stands  out  as  a  very  spe- 
cial milestone,  because  it  is  being  held  as  a 
prelude  to  the  first  observance  of  the  birth- 
day of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  as  a  Na- 
tional Holiday.  King's  was  truly  a  prophetic 
voice  that  reached  out  over  the  chasms  of 
hostility,  prejudice,  ignorance,  and  fear  to 
touch  the  conscience  of  America.  He  chal- 
lenged us  to  make  real  the  promise  of 
America  as  a  land  of  freedom,  equality,  op- 
portunity, and  brotherhood — ^a  land  of  liber- 
ty and  justice  for  all. 

Dr.  King  was  an  uncompromising  cham- 
pion of  nonviolence,  yet  he  was  often  the 
victim  of  violence.  And,  as  we  know,  a 
shameful  act  of  violence  cut  short  his  life 
before  he  had  reached  his  fortieth  birthday. 
Although  today  he  is  honored  with  speeches 
and  banquets  and  monuments,  let  us  not 
forget  that  he  was  once  jeered  and  threat- 
ened, fined  and  jailed.  But  through  it  all  he 
never  sought  revenge,  only  reconciliation. 
His  unshakable  faith  enabled  him  to  con- 
quer the  temptation  to  hate  and  the  temp- 
tation to  fear.  His  was  a  triumph  of  courage 
and  love. 

It  was  almost  exactly  30  years  ago,  on 


January  30,  1956,  that  King  stood  amid  the 
broken  glass  of  his  bombed-out  firont  porch 
and  calmed  an  angry  crowd  bent  on  venge- 
ance. "We  cannot  solve  this  problem 
through  retaliatory  violence,"  he  told  them. 
"We  must  love  our  white  brothers  .  .  .  We 
must  make  them  know  that  we  love  them. 
Jesus  still  cries  out  across  the  centuries — 
*Love  your  enemies.'  This  is  what  we  must 
live  by." 

Martin  Luther  King  imderstood  that 
there  can  be  only  one  answer — ^brother- 
hood. He  spoke  of  a  "faith"  that  would  "be 
able  to  transform  the  jangling  discords  of 
our  nation  into  a  beautiful  symphony  of 
brotherhood." 

He  made  it  possible  for  all  of  us  to  move 
closer  to  the  ideals  set  forth  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence:  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal,"  equal  because  our  Cre- 
ator— ^not  the  state — ^has  endowed  us  all 
with  certain  imalienable  rights,  and  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  secure  and  pro- 
tect those  rights. 

In  saluting  Martin  Luther  King,  I  also 
salute  those  who  like  Roy  Innis  have  picked 
up  the  banner  that  fell  18  years  ago  from 
the  hands  of  the  slain  Dr.  King.  I  salute  all 
those  who  have  continued  to  work  for 
brotherhood,  for  justice,  for  racial  harmo- 
ny— ^for  a  truly  color-blind  America  where 
all  people  are  judged  by  the  content  of 
their  character,  not  the  color  of  their  skin. 

To  them  I  say,  never,  never  abandon  the 
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dream.  Never  forget  that  this  is  America, 
the  land  where  dreams  come  true.   And 


take  heart — ^look  how  far  we  have  come! 
God  bless  you  all. 


Remarks  at  the  Presentation  Ceremony  for  the  Young  American 

Medals 

January  16,  1986 


Attorney  General  Meese  and  my  young 
friends  here  on  the  platform  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  good  afternoon,  and  welcome  to 
the  White  House.  You  know,  weVe  come 
together  today  in  a  capital  city  that's  often 
preoccupied  with  bigness — ^big  questions 
like  tax  reform  and  big  statistics  like  the 
gross  national  product  and,  yes,  big  levels  of 
funding.  And  to  paraphrase  the  late  Senator 
Everett  Dirksen,  he  said,  "A  billion  dollars 
here,  a  billion  dollars  there,  and  pretty  soon 
it  adds  up  to  real  money."  [Laughter]  But 
in  the  midst  of  all  this  bigness,  it's  only  too 
easy  to  lose  sight  of  what  really  matters — 
which  is  the  individual.  At  this  ceremony 
today,  it's  my  honor  to  remind  the  Nation, 
the  entire  Nation,  of  the  importance  of  the 
individual  by  awarding  medals  to  four  re- 
markable young  Americans. 

Two  of  the  medals  recognize  outstanding 
service  to  others.  And  the  first  goes  to  the 
yoimgest  honoree,  13-year-old  Trevor  Fer- 
rell.  Trevor  lives  with  his  family  in  a  fine 
home  outside  Philadelphia  on  the  Main 
Line,  and  until  1983,  when  Trevor  was  11, 
that  neighborhood  was  virtually  his  entire 
world.  And  then  during  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, Trevor  happened  to  glimpse  a  very 
different  world  on  television.  It  was  the 
world  of  the  Philadelphia  inner  city,  and 
the  TV  that  evening  showed  street  people 
bedding  down  for  the  cold  winter  night, 
broken  men  and  women  huddling  in  aban- 
doned cars  and  burned-out  buildings. 
Trevor  went  to  his  room,  got  a  blanket,  and 
asked  his  parents  to  take  him  downtown. 
And  Trevor  gave  that  blanket  to  a  man  he 
and  his  parents  found  sleeping  over  a 
subway  grate.  Soon  Trevor  was  making  trips 
to  the  inner  city  regularly,  handing  out  the 
food,  blankets,  and  clothing  that  had  begun 
coming  his  way  as  friends,  church  groups, 
and  businesses  heard  of  his  interest  in  help- 
ing   the    homeless.    Word    continued    to 


spread,  and  today  scores  of  individuals  and 
organizations,  moved  by  the  example  of 
young  Trevor  Ferrell,  are  joining  him  in  his 
inner  city  work  of  charity. 

Trevor  Ferrell,  you've  not  only  earned 
the  gratitude  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia 
but  the  affection  and  admiration  of  an 
entire  country.  Congratulations. 

The  second  medal  for  service  goes  to  19- 
year-old  Janelle  Lynn  Peery  of  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming.  When  Janelle  was  15,  she  noticed 
a  bump  above  her  right  knee;  the  diagnosis: 
bone  cancer.  In  a  drastic  effort  to  save  Jan- 
elle's  life,  her  right  leg  was  amputated. 
Nine  miserable  months  of  chemotherapy 
followed,  and  as  Janelle  put  it,  with  coura- 
geous understatement,  "When  you  spend  9 
months  being  sick  to  your  stomach,  it's  not 
too  pleasant."  The  experience  Janelle  went 
through  would  have  devastated  many 
grownups,  but  young  Janelle  faced  it  with 
bravery  and  began  to  reach  out  to  others. 
"When  I  came  out  of  the  hospital,"  Janelle 
recently  said,  "my  basic  philosophy  on  life 
was  that  I'm  here  to  help  people."  Janelle's 
mother  had  made  her  daughter  a  teddy 
bear,  and  Janelle  began  making  teddy  bears 
just  like  it  to  give  to  other  children  in  the 
hospital,  each  with  a  note  attached  which 
read,  "A  little  hand  for  you  to  hold  onto 
when  you  get  scared."  Soon  Janelle  began 
counseling,  and  in  the  4  years  since  her 
own  surgery,  she's  counseled  hundreds  of 
cancer  patients  and  amputees.  Today  Jan- 
elle is  a  freshman  at  Brandeis  University, 
and  I  understand  that  in  her  spare  time 
she's  an  expert  skier. 

Janelle,  you've  given  us  all  the  gift  of 
hope.  Thank  you,  and  congratulations.  And 
by  the  way,  Janelle,  I  read  an  interview  in 
which  you  said:  "It'll  be  nice  to  meet  the 
President.  I  think  it  will  be  cool."  [Laugh- 
ter] Well,  it's  been  cool  to  meet  you,  too. 
[Laughter] 
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And  now  it*s  my  honor  to  announce  the 
two  medals  for  bravery.  One  goes  to  an  18- 
year-old — Richard  Makinson  of  Pixley,  Cali- 
fornia. One  spring  day  in  1984,  when  Rich- 
ard was  16,  he  and  friends  were  swimming 
in  the  Feather  River.  For  Richard,  swim- 
ming was  an  activity  that  required  special 
attention.  You  see,  he's  a  diabetic  and  must 
be  careful  not  to  overexert  himself.  On  this 
day  Richard  had  perhaps  pushed  himself 
too  far,  because  he  noticed  that  he  had 
become  shaky.  In  order  to  raise  the  sugar 
level  in  his  blood,  he  stopped  swimming  to 
go  get  something  to  eat.  On  his  way,  Rich- 
ard heard  screams.  He  turned  to  see  that 
two  little  girls  had  fallen  into  an  unsafe  part 
of  the  river  and  were  being  swept  down- 
stream. Despite  his  dangerous  condition, 
Richard  dived  in.  He  reached  one  girl,  12- 
year-old  Susanna  Foster;  and  although  she 
was  terrified  and  struggling,  he  managed  to 
get  her  safely  to  the  riverbank.  Richard 
then  returned  for  the  other  girl,  11 -year-old 
Kristy  Boring.  He  got  within  a  few  feet  of 
her  before  the  current  dragged  her  under. 
Richard  dived  again  and  again,  but  Kristy 
was  gone.  Richard  returned  to  the  shore 
and  collapsed,  devastated  that,  although 
he*d  saved  one  girl,  he  had  been  unable  to 
rescue  the  other. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Richard  said  that 
his  act  of  bravery  "makes  me  feel  good,  but 
I  still  don't  think  it  was  such  a  big  deal. 
Anyone  who  was  there  would  have  done 
the  same  thing."  Well,  Richard,  that's  the 
modesty  of  a  hero. 

The  second  medal  for  bravery  goes  to  17- 
year-old   Gregory   Delzer,   of  Lead,   South 


Dakota.  On  an  autumn  evening  in  1984, 
when  Greg  was  16,  he  and  three  girls  were 
walking  to  the  Lead  High  School  for  the 
homecoming  dance.  By  the  way,  Greg,  one 
boy  with  three  girls — I  have  to  hand  it  to 
you.  [Laughter]  As  Greg  and  his  friends 
neared  the  school,  a  speeding  car  suddenly 
roimded  a  curve  and  headed  straight  for 
them.  One  of  the  girls  jumped  clear;  the 
other  two  girls  seemed  to  freeze.  As  the  car 
sped  down  upon  him,  Greg  chose  to  save 
1^  firiends,  not  himself;  and  he  threw  the 
two  girls  free.  An  instant  later,  Greg's  head 
shattered  the  car  windshield;  both  his  legs 
were  broken.  The  driver  never  even 
stopped.  Later  that  night,  he  was  arrested. 

Greg,  you  saved  two  young  women  from 
injury,  possibly  from  death,  at  enormous 
cost  to  yourself.  You're  a  living  definition  of 
courage. 

And  there  we  have  it — ^Trevor  Ferrell, 
Janelle  Lynn  Peery,  Richard  Makinson, 
Gregory  Delzer — ^four  yoimg  Americans  to 
inspire  us  all.  I've  often  said  that  when  I 
consider  the  youth  of  our  country,  I  know 
that  America  will  be  in  good  hands.  I've 
never  felt  that  more  strongly  than  at  this 
moment.  Once  again,  congratulations  to 
each  of  you.  And  to  your  parents,  thank  you 
for  raising  such  fine  young  Americans  and 
for  permitting  us  today  to  share  in  your 
pride. 

Thank  you.  God  bless  you.  And  now  the 
Attorney  General  and  I  will  distribute  the 
awards. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:33  p.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House. 


Remarks  at  the  Presentation  Ceremony  for  the  Congressional  Gold 
Medal  Honoring  Roy  Wilkins 
January  16,  1986 


The  President.  Mrs.  [Aminda  B.]  Wilkins, 
Senator  Moynihan,  Secretary  [of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development]  Pierce,  honored 
guests,  today  we're  gathered  to  pay  homage 
to  an  individual  who  contributed  so  much 
to  this  country.  Roy  Wilkins  was  bom  into 
an  America  plagued  with  segregation  and 


discrimination.  Roy  Wilkins  dedicated  his 
life  to  eliminating  these  evils.  He  has 
helped  make  our  country  a  just  and  a 
decent  land  for  all  Americans. 

Roy  was  a  journalist,  a  communicator  by 
trade.  He  was  also  the  quintessential  Ameri- 
can activist.  His  skills  and  dedication  helped 
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turn  the  NAACP,  a  small  civil  rights  organi- 
zation, into  a  nationally  prominent  force  for 
civil  rights  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
members.  He  turned  an  issue  which  many 
would  rather  have  swept  under  the  rug  into 
a  movement  America  was  forced  to  reckon 
with.  His  courage,  his  dedication  to  the 
rights  of  every  individual,  his  love  for  all 
mankind,  manifested  in  his  sincere  belief  in 
nonviolence — all  of  these  were  inseparable 
parts  of  his  character.  Roy  Wilkins  was  the 
grandson  of  a  slave.  He  witnessed  and  expe- 
rienced many  injustices,  yet  he  was  never 
overcome  with  hate.  He  was  an  individual 
who  sought  not  to  tear  down,  but  to  build  a 
better  America. 

And  this  spirit  was  clear  to  all  when  in 
1949,  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  had  yet  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  worst  aspects  of  in- 
stitutional racism,  Roy  Wilkins  spoke  to  the 
convention  of  the  NAACP  about  the  real 
meaning  of  Americanism.  "This  is  our 
land,"  he  said,  "this  is  our  nation.  We 
helped  to  build  it.  We  have  defended  it 
from  Boston  Common  to  Iwo  Jima."  With 
words  like  this  he  touched  the  conscience  of 
his  fellow  countrymen.  As  we  look  back,  all 
Americans  are  grateful  for  citizens  like  Roy 
Wilkins  who  dedicated  themselves  to  seeing 
that  America  lived  up  to  its  promise  of  lib- 
erty and  justice  for  all.  And  because  of  Roy 
Wilkins,  we're  closer  to  that  noble  goal. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  then,  to  com- 
memorate Roy  Wilkins*  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  human  freedom,  contributions  that 
strengthened  the  moral  underpinnings  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  I  have  a  gold 
medal  specially  struck  in  memory  of  this 
great  man,  Roy  Wilkins,  an  American  hero. 
And  Mrs.  Wilkins,  I  would  like  to  present  it 
to  you  now  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  of  all  of  your  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

Mrs.  Wilkins.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  thank  you  for  presenting  the  medal.  I 


would  like  to  thank  Senator  Moynihan  and 
Representative  Rangel  for  having  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  the  bills — the  bill,  I 
should  say,  or  the  bills,  isn't  it,  sure — ^which 
was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  this 
medal.  Now,  unlike  my  husband,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I'm  not  a  very  modest  person. 
[Laughter]  So,  I  will  say  that  this  medal  was 
well  merited. 

The  President.  I  agree. 

Mrs.  Wilkins.  I  have  in  my  home  two 
documents  that  were  signed  by  you.  One  is 
a  certificate  from  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia for  an  honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree 
that  was  given  to  Roy.  The  other  is  a  very 
kind  letter  that  you  wrote  to  me  at  the  time 
of  Roy's  death.  And  I  shall  always  appreci- 
ate it.  I  also  have  your  order  at  the  time  of 
Roy's  death  which  had  all  American  flags  all 
over  the  world  flying  at  half-mast  from  the 
time  of  his  death  until  after  his  funeral.  I 
think — as  I  say,  I'm  not  modest — I  appreci- 
ate your  having  done  this,  and  I  shall  always 
remember  it.  But  I  think,  Mr.  President,  he 
deserved  this  honor,  too. 

The  President.  Mrs.  Wilkins,  I  agree  with 
you  completely,  and  I'm  very  proud  to  have 
been  able  to  do  the  things  that  you  have 
just  said  here  in  his  behalf  and  in  his 
memory. 

Mrs.  Wilkins.  Roy,  you  see,  was  a  real 
patriot;  I  think  one  of  the  best  patriots,  be- 
cause he  loved  this  country  and  he  spent  his 
whole  adult  life  working  for  the  truths  upon 
which  this  country  was  founded.  He  be- 
lieved that  this  country  should  have  integri- 
ty, and  this  is  what  he  devoted  his  life  to. 
And  so  I  say  to  you,  thank  you  again  for 
everything,  but  mostly  for  remembering 
the  extraordinary  man  to  whom  I  had  the 
joy  of  being  married  for  52  years. 


Note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:46  p.m. 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 


tn 
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Message  to  the  House  of  Representatives  Returning  Without 
Approval  the  Federal  Employees'  Benefits  Improvement  Bill 
January  17,  1986 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
has  prevented  my  return  of  H.R.  3384 
within  the  meaning  of  Article  I,  section  7, 
clause  2  of  the  Constitution,  my  withhold- 
ing of  approval  from  the  bill  precludes  its 
becoming  law.  Notwithstanding  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  my  constitutional  power  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  "pocket  veto"  during  an 
adjournment  of  Congress,  however,  I  am 
sending  H.R.  3384  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives with  my  objections,  consistent 
with  the  Court  of  Appeals  decision  in 
Barnes  v.  Kline,  759  F.2d  21  (D.C.  Cir. 
1985),  cert,  pending  sub  nom.  Burke  v. 
Barnes,  No.  85-781. 

H.R.  3384  contains  some  desirable  fea- 
tures, particularly  a  change  in  the  Federal 
employees  health  benefits  law  recommend- 
ed by  my  Administration  that  would  allow 
anticipated  rebates  of  health  insurance  pre- 
miums to  be  paid  by  insurance  carriers  to 
Federal  annuitants,  as  is  already  allowed  for 
active  employees.  I  fully  support  the  pro- 
posed rebates,  but  I  could  not  approve  the 
bill,  especially  because  of  one  seriously  ob- 
jectionable feature.  That  feature  would 
eliminate  the  current  75  percent  ceiling  on 
the  Government's  share  of  the  premiums  of 
any  individual  health  insurance  plan  of  em- 
ployees and  annuitants. 

Elimination  of  the  ceiling  would  add  to 
Government  costs  and  increase  the  Federal 
budget  deficit  at  the  very  time  that  there  is 
a  critical  need  for  fiscal  restraint.  In  order 
to  comply  with  the  deficit  reduction  man- 
dated by  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  Act, 
spending  for  most  Government  programs 
will  have  to  be  cut.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, this  is  not  the  time  to  raise  the 
Government's  personnel  costs. 

Lifting  the  75  percent  "cap"  by  itself 
would  directly  increase  Government  costs 
for  many  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits (FEHB)  premiums,  since  the  Govern- 
ment would  now  pay  for  costs  previously 
paid  by  employees.  OPM  has  estimated  that 
this  will  result  in  adding  almost  $90  million 


to  the  Federal  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1986 
and  another  $173  million  in  1987.  Over  the 
six-year  period  1986  through  1991,  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  would  increase  by  an  estimated 
$1.2  billion.  Some  proponents  of  this  provi- 
sion will  claim  that  it  would  save  money 
because  it  will  induce  employees  to  shift  to 
low-cost  plans.  However,  any  such  savings 
must  be  weighed  against  the  substantial 
Federal  cost  increases  projected  over  the 
next  six  years. 

Health  benefits  reform  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration  included  lifting 
the  cap  as  one  of  its  elements.  In  our  pro- 
posal, however,  that  provision  was  linked 
with  structural  improvements  in  the  Feder- 
al employees  health  insurance  program,  in- 
cluding a  change  in  the  way  the  Govern- 
ment's contribution  is  established,  that 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program  for 
both  employees  and  the  Government.  H.R. 
3384  ignores  that  essential  linkage  by 
simply  lifting  the  cap  without  program 
reform,  resulting  in  an  unacceptable  shift  in 
costs  firom  employees  to  the  Government.  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  Congress 
early  in  the  session  to  develop  a  suitable 
package  of  structural  reforms  that  would  in- 
clude lifting  the  cap. 

In  addition,  the  provision  requiring  direct 
access  to  and  permitting  direct  payment  for 
the  services  of  nurses  and  nurse-midwives, 
without  supervision  or  referral  by  another 
health  practitioner,  deserves  full  evaluation, 
including  hearings  by  the  Congress.  In  its 
present  form,  it  is  a  major  departure  from 
established  health  care  practice  and  may  be 
counter  to  many  State  laws. 

In  the  meantime,  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  as  soon  as  possible  to  enact  acceptable 
legislation  that  will  permit  Federal  annu- 
itants to  receive  rebates  of  health  insurance 
premiums  without  imdue  further  delay. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
January  17,  1986. 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  Following 
the  President's  Meeting  With  Ciriaco  De  Mita  of  Italy 
January  17,  1986 


The  President  met  this  morning  with  Cir- 
iaco De  Mita,  head  of  the  Italian  Christian 
Democratic  Party.  They  discussed  the 
promising  evolution  of  democracy  in  Latin 
and  Central  America.  The  President,  noting 
today's  meeting  between  Deputy  Secretary 
[of  State]  Whitehead  and  Prime  Minister 
Craxi,  emphasized  the  need  for  concerted 
responses  to  the  scourge  of  international 
terrorism.  The  President  and  Mr.  De  Mita 
stressed  the  continuing  strong  relationship 
between  Italy  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  De  Mita  provided  the  President  with 
a  review  of  his  recent  trip  to  Central  Amer- 
ica. They  agreed  that  the  tide  was  turning 
in  the  region  toward  those  advocating  free- 
dom and  democracy.  The  President  com- 
mended the  Italian  Government  for  its  firm 
stand  against  global  extremism  and  its  sup- 
port for  American  efforts  to  isolate  those 
responsible  for  fomenting  terrorism.  They 


further  agreed  on  the  need  to  support  those 
who  advocate  accelerating  the  peace  proc- 
ess in  the  Mideast.  The  President  and  Mr. 
De  Mita  agreed  that  alliance  cohesion 
played  a  crucial  role  in  securing  a  more 
forthcoming  Soviet  approach  to  security 
issues  and  the  arms  control  negotiating 
process.  They  also  reviewed  the  positive  de- 
velopments in  East- West  relations  flowing 
from  the  Geneva  meeting  between  the 
President  and  Soviet  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev. 

Following  the  Oval  Office  meeting,  Mr. 
De  Mita  also  spoke  at  length  with  the  Vice 
President  on  a  range  of  international  issues. 
Particular  attention  was  focused  on  the 
report  of  the  Vice  President's  task  force  on 
terrorism.  The  Vice  President  and  Mr.  De 
Mita  discussed  encouraging  developments 
in  Central  America,  including  the  recent 
inauguration  of  Guatemalan  President 
Cerezo,  which  they  both  attended. 


Proclamation  5431— Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day,  1986 
January  18,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

This  year  marks  the  first  observance  of 
the  birthday  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 
as  a  national  holiday.  It  is  a  time  for  rejoic- 
ing and  reflecting.  We  rejoice  because,  in 
his  short  life.  Dr.  King,  by  his  preaching,  his 
example,  and  his  leadership,  helped  to 
move  us  closer  to  the  ideals  on  which 
America  was  foimded.  We  reflect  on  his 
words  and  his  works.  Dr.  King's  was  truly  a 
prophetic  voice  that  reached  out  over  the 
chasms  of  hostility,  prejudice,  ignorance, 
and  fear  to  touch  the  conscience  of  Amer- 
ica. He  challenged  us  to  make  real  the 
promise  of  America  as  a  land  of  freedom, 
equality,  opportunity,  and  brotherhood. 


Although  Dr.  King  was  an  uncompromis- 
ing champion  of  nonviolence,  he  was  often 
the  victim  of  violence.  And,  as  we  know,  a 
shameful  act  of  violence  cut  short  his  life 
before  he  had  reached  his  fortieth  birthday. 

His  story  is  well-known.  As  a  26-year-old 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  Dr.  King  led  a  pro- 
test boycott  of  a  bus  company  that  segregat- 
ed blacks,  treating  them  as  second-class  citi- 
zens. At  the  very  outset  he  admonished  all 
those  who  would  join  in  the  protest  that 
"our  actions  must  be  guided  by  the  deepest 
principles  of  our  Christian  faidi.  Love  must 
be  our  regulating  ideal."  Otherwise,  he 
warned,  "our  protest  will  end  up  as  a  mean- 
ingless drama  on  the  stage  of  history  .  .  . 
shrouded  with  ugly  garments  of  shame." 
Dr.  King's  imshakable  faith  inspired  others 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  hate  and  fear. 
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His  protest  became  a  triumph  of  courage 
and  love. 

Almost  30  years  ago,  on  January  30,  1956, 
Dr.  King  stood  amid  the  broken  glass  and 
splinters  of  his  bombed-out  front  porch  and 
calmed  an  angry  crowd  clamoring  for 
vengeance.  "We  cannot  solve  this  problem 
through  retaliatory  violence,"  he  told  them. 
Dr.  King  steadfastly  opposed  both  the  timid 
and  those  who  coimseUed  violence.  To  the 
former,  he  preached  that  "true  peace  is  not 
merely  the  absence  of  tension;  it  is  the  pres- 
ence of  justice."  To  the  latter,  he  said  that 
"in  the  process  of  gaining  our  rightful  place 
we  must  not  be  guilty  of  wrongful  deeds." 

Dr.  King's  activism  was  rooted  in  the  true 
patriotism  that  cherishes  America's  ideals 
and  strives  to  narrow  the  gap  between 
those  ideals  and  reality.  He  took  his  stand, 
he  once  explained,  "because  of  my  love  for 
America  and  the  sublime  principles  of  liber- 
ty and  equality  on  which  she  is  founded." 
He  wanted  "to  transform  the  jangling  dis- 
cords of  our  Nation  into  a  beautiful  sympho- 
ny of  brotherhood." 

The  majesty  of  his  message,  the  dignity  of 
his  bearing,  and  the  righteousness  of  his 
cause  are  a  lasting  legacy.  In  a  few  short 
years  he  changed  America  for  all  time.  He 
made  it  possible  for  our  Nation  to  move 
closer  to  the  ideals  set  forth  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence:  that  all  people  are 
created  equal  and  are  endowed  with  in- 
alienable rights  that  government  has  the 
duty  to  respect  and  protect. 

Twenty-three  years  ago.  Dr.  King  spoke 
to  a  quarter  of  a  million  Americans  gath- 
ered near  the  Lincoln  Memorial  in  Wash- 
ington— and  to  tens  of  millions  more  watch- 
ing on  television.  There  he  held  up  his 
dream  for  America  like  a  bright  banner: 


"I  have  a  dream,"  he  said,  "that  my  four 
little  children  will  one  day  live  in  a  Nation 
where  they  will  not  be  judged  by  the  color 
of  their  skin,  but  by  the  content  of  their 
character.  .  .  .  This  will  be  the  day  when 
all  of  God's  children  will  be  able  to  sing 
with  new  meaning,  *My  country  'tis  of  thee, 
sweet  land  of  liberty,  of  thee  I  sing.' " 

Let  all  Americans  continue  to  carry  for- 
ward the  banner  that  18  years  ago  fell  from 
Dr.  King's  hands.  Today,  all  over  America, 
libraries,  hospitals,  parks,  and  thoroughfares 
proudly  bear  his  name.  His  likeness  appears 
on  more  than  100  postage  stamps  issued  by 
dozens  of  nations  around  the  globe.  Today 
we  honor  him  with  speeches  and  monu- 
ments. But  let  us  do  more.  Let  all  Ameri- 
cans of  every  race  and  creed  and  color 
work  together  to  build  in  this  blessed  land  a 
shining  city  of  brotherhood,  justice,  and 
harmony.  This  is  the  monument  Dr.  King 
would  have  wanted  most  of  all. 

By  Public  Law  98-144,  the  third  Monday 
in  January  of  each  year  has  been  designated 
as  a  public  holiday  in  honor  of  the  "Birth- 
day of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Monday,  January  20,  1986, 
as  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eighteenth  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:57  a.m,,  January  21,  1986] 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Black 

Americans 

January  18,  1986 


The  first  national  holiday  for  Martin 
Luther  King,  Jr.,  will  be  celebrated  this 
Monday,  but  Dr.  King's  birthday  fell  this 
past  week  on  Wednesday.  I  spent  a  good 


part  of  that  morning  at  the  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  Elementary  School  in  Washington, 
and  believe  me,  that  was  the  place  to  be. 
Fve  got  a  pen  pal  at  the  school,  8-year-old 
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Rudy  Hines,  and  he's  kept  me  up  on  the 
doings  at  the  school  and  what  he  and  his 
friends  are  thinking  about.  So,  I  wasn't  sur- 
prised that,  in  spite  of  their  age,  the  chil- 
dren at  the  King  school  knew  all  about  his 
life  and  why  it  had  meaning  for  all  of  us. 

Martin  Luther  King  believed,  as  I  and  so 
many  Americans  do,  that  our  country  will 
never  be  completely  free  until  all  Ameri- 
cans enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  fireedom.  It  is 
now  over  17  years  since  his  death,  and 
enough  time  has  gone  by  to  get  a  sense  of 
the  progress  made  by  minorities  in  America 
and  by  America  in  the  area  of  equal  justice 
since  1968.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  we've 
come  a  long  way  in  the  pursuit  of  racial 
fairness  in  our  coimtry.  We  have  a  lot  to  be 
proud  of,  but  nothing  to  be  complacent 
about;  we  still  have  a  way  to  go.  We're 
committed  to  a  society  in  which  all  men 
and  women  have  equal  opportunities  to 
succeed,  and  so  we  oppose  the  use  of 
quotas.  We  want  a  colorblind  society,  a  soci- 
ety that,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  King,  judges 
people  "not  by  the  color  of  their  skin,  but 
by  the  content  of  their  character." 

Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  civil  rights 
laws  continues.  More  employment  discrimi- 
nation cases  were  filed  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment during  our  first  administration 
than  during  the  previous  4  years.  And  we 
have  successfully  prosecuted  more  criminal 
civil  rights  cases  in  more  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. We've  also  continued  strong  support  for 
the  fair  housing  laws. 

I  agree  with  the  late  Dr.  King  that  our 
country  won't  be  free  until  we're  all  free. 
But  I  take  it  a  step  further:  Our  nation 
won't  really  be  prosperous  until  everyone 
in  it  enjoys  a  share  of  the  fruits  of  prosperi- 
ty. What  progress  have  we  made  in  this 
regard?  Well,  still  not  enough.  Record  high 
employment,  lower  tax  rates,  lower  infla- 
tion, dropping  interest  rates,  and  continued 
economic  growth  have  helped  Americans — 
and  that  includes  black  Americans.  The 
policies  of  the  past  5  years  have  produced 
the  biggest  economic  expansion  since  the 
1960's.  Because  of  these  policies,  about 
400,000  black  Americans  moved  up  and  out 
of  poverty  from  1983  to  1984.  A  record 
10.7  million  black  Americans  are  holding 
jobs.  In  fact,  blacks  have  gained  an  average 
of  40,000  new  jobs  a  month  for  a  total  of  1.5 


million  since  the  recovery  began.  In  addi- 
tion, the  median  family  income  of  black 
Americans,  adjusted  for  inflation,  rose 
almost  2  percent  in  1984. 

Another  measure  of  expanding  opportuni- 
ty is  minority  entrepreneurship;  and  there, 
too,  the  news  is  encouraging.  The  Com- 
merce Department  reports  that  the  number 
of  black-owned  businesses  increased  47  per- 
cent between  1977  and  1982.  By  the  way, 
over  the  past  3  years,  minority  firms  have 
enjoyed  $15  billion  in  government  business 
and  at  least  another  $15  billion  with  private 
sector  companies. 

Now,  none  of  this  happened  by  accident. 
The  economy  is  expanding  because  from 
the  beginning  we  made  it  clear  that  one  of 
the  prime  motivating  intentions  of  this  ad- 
ministration was  to  get  the  economy  going 
again.  And  it  was  clear  the  way  to  do  that 
was  cut  tax  rates,  stop  penalizing  initiative, 
and  sit  back  and  watch  the  fireworks.  All  of 
us  have  benefited.  The  poverty  statistics 
show  John  Kennedy  was  right  when  he  said, 
following  his  own  tax  cuts,  a  rising  tide  lifts 
all  boats. 

So,  we've  done  some  boat  lifting  the  past 
few  years,  but  it's  still  not  enough.  We  can 
do  better.  We  can  reform  our  tax  system, 
make  it  fairer,  and  lower  most  people's  tax 
rates.  We  can  also  get  spending  imder  con- 
trol and  keep  government  from  demanding 
more  and  more  of  your  money.  For  years 
now  we've  been  asking  for  enterprise  zones 
in  depressed  areas,  areas  that  would  get  tax 
breaks  to  attract  the  businesses  that  create 
jobs.  And  in  education,  we  propose  the  edu- 
cational voucher  system  in  which  families 
that  live  in  poor  areas  can  use  vouchers  to 
send  their  children  to  any  of  a  number  of 
schools,  whichever  they  think  is  doing 
better.  No  reason  parents  shouldn't  be 
given  more  freedom  of  choice,  and  no 
reason  schools  shouldn't  compete  for  stu- 
dents. 

The  answer  to  the  question  "How  are 
blacks  doing  in  America?"  is  "Better  than 
ever  before,  and  still  not  good  enough." 
There's  work  to  be  done.  But  if  we  contin- 
ue to  allow  the  economy  to  expand  and 
continue  to  work  for  a  more  perfect  society, 
the  people  of  all  colors  will  prosper.  And 
isn't  that  what  Dr.  King's  dream  and  the 
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American  dream  are  all  about? 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 


Note:   The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Statement  on  the  Resumption  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Confidence  Building  Measures  and  Disarmament  in  Europe 
January  21,  1986 


I  met  today  with  Ambassador  Robert  L. 
Barry,  head  of  the  United  States  delegation 
to  the  Stockholm  Conference  on  Security 
and  Confidence  Building  Measures  and  Dis- 
armament in  Europe  (CDE),  which  resumes 
on  January  28,  1986.  I  expressed  to  Ambas- 
sador Barry  my  satisfaction  with  the 
progress  made  during  the  last  round  of  the 
Stockholm  Conference  and  my  belief  that 
an  accord  with  important  implications  for 
the  overall  East-West  relationship  can  be 
achieved  there  this  year. 

At  our  meeting  in  Geneva  in  November, 
Soviet  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and  I 
stated  the  political  commitment  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  work 
with  others  for  a  successful  conclusion  to 
the  Stockholm  Conference.  I  have  instruct- 
ed the  U.S.  delegation  to  pursue  concrete 
results  at  the  negotiating  table  in  Stock- 
holm. Such  an  agreement,  in  keeping  with 
the  mandate  for  the  Conference,  must  be 


meaningful  in  military  terms;  it  must  give 
reassurance  to  all  states  that  the  military 
activities  in  Europe  are  routine  and  non- 
threatening.  The  agreement  must  be  verifi- 
able and  go  well  beyond  the  limited  confi- 
dence-building measures  agreed  to  in  Hel- 
sinki over  10  years  ago. 

If  the  Stockholm  Conference  is  success- 
ful— ^and  the  U.S.  will  do  its  part  to  ensure 
that  it  will  be — ^it  can  help  to  lower  the 
barriers  which  now  divide  Europe  artificial- 
ly East  from  West,  thereby  making  the 
threat  or  use  of  force  less  likely.  The  Stock- 
holm Conference,  moreover,  can  contribute 
to  security  in  the  larger  sense,  that  which 
encompasses  political,  economic,  cultural, 
and  humanitarian  matters — ^human  rights — 
as  well  as  strictly  military  matters.  Tlie  at- 
tainment of  this  broader  concept  of  security 
is  the  fundamental  objective  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  confident  that  our  delegation  in 
Stockholm  will  advance  these  objectives  in 
the  months  ahead. 


Letter  to  Chairman  James  D.  Robinson  III  of  the  United  Way  of 

America 

January  21,  1986 


Dear  Jim: 

Fm  delighted  to  accept  the  position  of 
Honorary  Chairman  of  the  United  Way's 
centennial  in  1987.  And,  even  better  news, 
Nancy  is  just  as  delighted  to  become  the 
Honorary  Chairwoman.  Both  of  us  have 
held  positions  with  the  United  Way  in  the 
past,  and  we're  very  pleased  to  do  so  again. 

I  was  the  United  Way's  national  spokes- 
man in  1961.  Looking  back,  I  realize  this 
was  one  of  the  experiences  that  caused  me 


to  become  such  a  believer  in  voluntarism.  I 
saw  what  could  be  accomplished  by  people 
who  cared  and  got  involved.  Today,  we 
know  that  government  alone  is  not  the 
answer.  It  takes  the  commitment  of  every 
American  to  meet  the  needs  of  friends  and 
neighbors  in  our  local  communities.  The 
role  for  voluntarism,  for  United  Way,  and 
for  the  many  other  fine  human  services 
agencies  in  this  country  is  as  great  today  as 
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it  was  100  years  ago. 

Because  Nancy  and  I  believe  so  deeply  in 
what  the  United  Way  can  accomplish,  we 
have  a  two-part  challenge  for  you  as  you 
approach  your  second  century  of  communi- 
ty service. 

We  challenge  United  Way  to  help  this 
country  reassess  current  community  needs 
and  to  identify  the  emerging  needs  of  the 
future.  And  we  challenge  you  to  build  even 
more  coalitions  and  approaches  to  meet 
those  needs.  We  also  understand  you're 
now  working  to  double  your  resources  and 
services  to  America.  We  heartily  endorse 


that  goal,  and  we  challenge  you  to  see  how 
quicldy  you  can  attain  it. 

Since  the  United  Way's  contributions  are 
substantial,  it  is  appropriate  that  it  should 
accept  great  challenges  to  mark  the  occa- 
sion of  its  100th  anniversary.  Nancy  and  I 
look  forward  to  hearing  of  your  plans  and 
progress  as  you  strive  to  achieve  these  im- 
portant goals. 

Sincerely, 

/s/ Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  The  original  was  not  available  for 
verification  of  the  content  of  this  letter. 


Nomination  of  JJ.  Simmons  III  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission 
January  21,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  J.J.  Simmons  III  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  a  term  expiring  December  31, 
1990.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Mr.  Simmons  has  been  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission since  1984.  Previously,  he  was 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1983- 
1984;  member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  in  1982-1983;  vice  president 
for  government  relations  for  the  Amerada 
Hess    Corp.    in    1970-1982;    Administrator, 


Oil  Import  Administration,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  in  1969-1970;  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator, Oil  Import  Administration,  in 
1968-1969;  Assistant  Director  of  Oil  and 
Gas,  Department  of  the  Interior,  in  1961- 
1968;  and  vice  president,  secretary-treasur- 
er, and  geologist  with  Sinmions  Royalty  Co., 
Muskogee,  OK,  in  1949-1961. 

He  graduated  from  St.  Louis  University 
(B.S.,  1949)  and  attended  the  University  of 
Detroit.  He  is  married,  has  five  children, 
and  resides  in  Washington,  DC.  He  was 
bom  March  26,  1925,  in  Muskogee,  OK. 


Appointment  of  24  Members  of  the  Presidential  Board  of  Advisors 
on  Private  Sector  Initiatives,  and  Designation  of  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman 
January  21,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  Presidential  Board  of 
Advisors  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives.  The 
Board  will  be  comprised  of  leaders  from  the 
private  sector  who  will  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  on  stimulating  part- 
nerships which  make  the  best  use  of  the 


Nation's  resources  in  all  sectors — ^public,  pri- 
vate, and  nonprofit. 

The  Board  of  Advisors  succeeds  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  on  Private  Sector 
Initiatives  (1983-1985)  and  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives 
(1981-1982).  The  Board  will  report  to  the 
President  through  the  White  House  Office 
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of  Private  Sector  Initiatives.  The  mission  of 
the  Board  includes  raising  awareness,  stimu- 
lating new  private  sector  initiatives,  remov- 
ing barriers  to  public-private  partnerships, 
and  promoting  the  long-term  development 
of  private  sector  initiatives.  The  Board  will 
hold  their  first  meeting  on  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1986. 
The  following  are  the  members: 

John  J.  PhelQn,  Jr.,  of  Locust  Valley,  NY,  will 
serve  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Presidential 
Board  of  Advisors  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives. 
Mr.  Phelan  is  chairman  and  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  elected 
to  the  position  in  1984.  A  strong  supporter  of 
the  PSI  program,  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change cosponsored  the  Excellence  in  Private 
Sector  Initiatives  Symposium  at  the  White 
House  on  June  14,  1985. 

Edward  O.  Fritts,  of  Arlington,  VA,  will  serve  as 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Presidential  Board  of  Ad- 
visors on  Private  Sector  Initiatives.  Mr.  Fritts  is 
president  and  CEO  of  the  National  Association 
of  Broadcasters.  As  president,  he  sits  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Advertising  Council 
and  Museum  of  Broadcasting. 

John  M.  Albertine,  of  Fredericksburg,  VA,  is  the 
first  president  of  the  American  Business  Con- 
ference, an  organization  limited  to  100  chief 
executive  officers  of  some  of  America's  most 
successful  mid-sized  firms.  The  American  Busi- 
ness Conference  is  a  cosponsor  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Citation  Program  for  Private  Sector  Ini- 
tiatives. 

Ann  Ascher,  of  Los  Angeles,  CA,  is  president  of 
Ann  Ascher,  Inc.  She  is  a  founding  member 
and  past  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Southern 
California  Center  for  Nonprofit  Management, 
which  provides  management  techniques  to  the 
nonprofit  sector.  She  is  a  former  member  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Private 
Sector  Initiatives. 

Michael  P.  Castine,  of  Buffalo,  NY,  is  a  business 
consultant.  He  recently  graduated  from  Har- 
vard University  (M.P.A.,  1985)  as  the  first  recip- 
ient of  Harvard's  fellowship  to  study  corporate 
public  initiatives.  He  served  as  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  White  House  Office  of  Private  Sector 
Initiatives  and  is  a  former  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  on  Private  Sector  Ini- 
tiatives. 

John  (Jock)  Elliott,  of  New  York,  NY,  is  chairman 
emeritus  of.  the  Ogilvy  and  Mather  advertising 
agency  and  honorary  chairman  of  the  Advertis- 
ing Council.  Mr.  Elliott  is  a  former  member  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Private 
Sector  Initiatives. 


Thomas  W.  Evans,  of  New  York,  NY,  is  a  partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  Mudge,  Rose,  Guthrie,  Alex- 
ander and  Ferdon.  He  is  a  former  member  of 
the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Private 
Sector  Initiatives. 

Robert  Galvin,  of  Barrington,  IL,  is  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Motor- 
ola, Inc.  He  is  former  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  on  Private  Sector  Ini- 
tiatives and  a  former  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  International  Trade  and 
Investment. 

Lyda  Hill,  of  Dallas,  TX,  is  general  chairwoman 
of  the  Volunteer  Connection,  which  was  estab- 
lished to  encourage  agencies  to  find  new  ways 
to  utilize  volunteers.  She  is  president  of  the 
Seven  Falls  Co.,  founder  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Hill  World  Travel,  and  president  of 
Hill  Development  Co.  in  Dallas. 

His  Eminence  Bernard  Cardinal  Law,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Boston,  MA,  headed  the  Diocese  of 
Springfield-Cape  Girardeau  in  Missouri  for  10 
years.  He  began  his  post  as  head  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Boston  on  March  23,  1984. 

Gordon  C.  Luce,  of  San  Diego,  CA,  \s  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Great  American  Federal  Savings  Bank.  He  is 
also  chairman  of  the  board  of  Financial  Scene, 
Inc. 

AC.  Lyles,  of  Los  Angeles,  CA,  is  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  A.C.  Lyles  Films  in 
Hollywood.  He  is  affiliated  with  Paramount 
Pictures.  He  is  also  a  former  member  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Council  on  Private  Sector 
Initiatives. 

Malcolm  A.  Mackillop,  of  San  Francisco,  CA,  is 
senior  vice  president  of  corporate  relations  for 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 

Charles  S.  Mechem,  Jr.,  of  Cincinnati,  OH,  is 
chairman  of  the  board  and  president  of  Taft 
Broadcasting  Co.  Prior  to  this  position,  he  was 
a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Taft,  Stettinius  &  Hol- 
lister. 

George  F.  Moody,  of  Hacienda  Heights,  CA,  is 
president,  chief  operating  officer,  and  a  direc- 
tor of  both  the  Security  Pacific  Corp.  and  the 
Security  Pacific  National  Bank.  He  was  elected 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  National  Board  of 
Governors  and  appointed  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  in  May  1984. 

Robert  Mosbacher,  Jr.,  of  Houston,  TX,  is  vice 
president  of  Mosbacher  Production  Co.,  an  oil 
and  gas  business.  He  previously  served  on  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Private  Sector  Initia- 
tives and  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
Private  Sector  Initiatives. 

Dana   Gillman  Rinehart,   of  Columbus,  OH,  is 
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mayor  of  Columbus,  OH.  He  previously  served 
as  Franklin  County,  OH,  treasurer. 

George  W.  Romney,  of  Bloomfield  Hills,  MI,  is 
chairman  of  VOLUNTEER:  the  National 
Center.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives. 
He  is  the  former  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Michigan. 

Robert  Dean  Sparks,  of  Battle  Creek,  MI,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  W.K.  Kellogg  Foundation.  Prior  to 
joining  Kellogg,  he  served  as  chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  Medical  Center. 

R.  William  Taylor,  of  Arlington,  VA,  is  president 
of  the  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives. He  serves  as  administrator  of  the  Presi- 
dential C  Flag  Program  and  is  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  Partnerships  Data  Net.  He  is  a 
former  member  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives. 

Alexander  Trowbridge,  of  Washington,  DC,  is 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers. He  was  Secretary  of  Commerce 
during   the  Johnson   administration.   He   is   a 


former  member  of  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Private  Sector  Initiatives  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  on  Private  Sector  Ini- 
tiatives. 

C.  William  Verity,  Jr.,  of  Middletown,  OH,  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of 
Armco,  Inc.,  a  diversified  steel  company.  Mr. 
Verity  is  former  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives  and  a 
former  member  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Council  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives. 

Sheldon  Weinig,  of  New  York,  NY,  is  chairman, 
chief  executive  officer,  and  founder  of  Material 
Research  Corp.  He  is  a  former  member  of  the 
President's  Advisory  Council  on  Private  Sector 
Initiatives. 

Robert  Woodson,  of  Silver  Spring,  MD,  is  presi- 
dent and  founder  of  the  National  Center  for 
Neighborhood  Enterprise  and  an  adjimct 
fellow  at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
Public  Policy  Research.  He  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on 
Private  Sector  Initiatives. 


Proclamation  5432 — National  Jaycee  Week,  1986 
January  21,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Nowhere  has  the  spirit  of  voluntarism 
shone  more  brightly  than  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Jaycees  and  its 
affiliated  State  and  local  organizations.  Cur- 
rently numbering  more  than  268,000  mem- 
bers and  more  than  6,500  chapters  in  50 
States,  Jaycees  have  actively  involved  them- 
selves in  the  life  of  our  communities  by 
providing  leadership,  rendering  services, 
and  returning  the  biblical  hundredfold  in  a 
variety  of  endeavors.  Their  noteworthy  con- 
tributions include  such  humanitarian 
projects  as  assistance  to  the  elderly,  fund- 
raising  for  the  disadvantaged,  cardiopul- 
monary resuscitation  programs,  energy  con- 
servation, and  countless  other  efforts  to  ad- 
dress community  needs. 

The  heart  and  soul  of  the  Jaycee  philoso- 
phy may  be  found  in  its  brief  65-word 
Creed: 

"We  believe: 


That  faith  in  God  gives  meaning  and  pur- 
pose to  human  life; 
That  the  brotherhood  of  man  transcends 

the  sovereignty  of  nations; 
That  economic  justice  can  best  be  won  by 

free  men  through  free  enterprise; 
That    government    should    be    of    laws 

rather  than  of  men; 
That  earth's  great  treasure  lies  in  human 

personality; 
And  that  service  to  humanity  is  the  best 

work  of  life." 
In  recognition  of  the  accomplishments  of 
the  United  States  Jaycees,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 213,  has  designated  the  week  begin- 
ning January  19,  1986,  as  "National  Jaycee 
Week"  and  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  observ- 
ance of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  the  week  beginning  Janu- 
ary 19,  1986,  as  National  Jaycee  Week,  and 
I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
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to   observe   that   period   with   appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-first  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  himdred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:24  p.m.,  January  22,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  January  22. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Report  on 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Activities 
January  22,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  enclosed  report  of  the  Nation's 
progress  in  aeronautics  and  space  during 
calendar  year  1984,  a  record  of  high 
achievement,  is  transmitted  to  you  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  206  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  2476). 

Many  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government  contributed  substan- 
tially to  this  outstanding  record,  but  the 
major  participants  are  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  space  Administration  (NASA) 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  as 
set  forth  in  the  1958  Act. 

Department  of  Defense  efforts  in  aero- 
nautics and  space  in  1984  were  broad  and 
far-reaching  and  included  programs  in  mili- 
tary satellite  communications  crucial  for  de- 
terring and  containing  hostilities,  a  variety 
of  programs  in  aeronautics  to  modernize 
and  advance  defense  helicopters  and  Verti- 
cd/Short  Takeoff  and  Landing  Aircraft  (V/ 
STOL),  and,  of  course,  support  at  various 
military  facilities  for  launching  space  vehi- 
cles, both  civilian  and  military,  and  tracking 
their  operations.  Also,  DOD  consolidated 
research  and  technology  on  defense  against 
ballistic  missiles  under  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  Organization  to  provide 
programs  and  guidance  for  future  decisions 
with  respect  to  such  defenses. 

NASA  activities  in  1984  began  to  reflect 
our  new  commitment  to  encouraging  pri- 
vate U.S.  enterprise  in  space  pursuant  to 
Executive  Order   12465  and  our  National 


Policy  on  the  Commercial  Use  of  Space. 
NASA  activities  also  in  1984  continued  to 
reflect  the  legislative  mandate  of  the  1958 
Act:  to  pursue  activities  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind,  to  pro- 
vide widest  dissemination  of  information  re- 
sulting from  such  activities,  and  to  under- 
take our  national  reach  into  space  in  coop- 
eration with  other  nations  and  groups  of 
nations.  Our  continuing  commitment  to  this 
mandate  was  given  special  emphasis  in 
1984  when  I  announced  to  you  and  to  the 
Nation  on  January  25  a  plan  of  action  to 
establish  a  permanently  manned  Space  Sta- 
tion in  the  1990's.  I  invited  other  countries 
to  participate  in  this  endeavor  which,  I  be- 
lieve, will  spotlight  the  incredible  potential 
of  space  waiting  to  be  used  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind. 

My  1984  goal,  to  build  a  Space  Station  is  a 
logical  extension  of  U.S.  voyages  and  oper- 
ations, both  national  and  international, 
made  possible  by  the  Space  Shuttle,  the  ve- 
hicle of  our  current  Space  Transportation 
System.  We  used  both  transportation  sys- 
tems to  place  into  orbit  a  broad  array  of 
applications  satellites  in  1984.  Among  these 
were  satellites  to  observe  Earth  and  search 
out  its  resources,  assess  and  monitor  food 
production,  and  keep  watch  for  natural  dis- 
asters so  that  human  lives  and  property 
could  be  protected  against  them  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

A  highlight  in  1984  was  our  demonstra- 
tion of  the  ability  to  manufacture  more  per- 
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feet  produets  in  the  gravity-free  space  envi- 
ronment and  offer  those  products  for  sale 
and  use  on  Earth. 

Another  major  highlight  of  U.S.  air  and 
space  operations  in  1984  was  the  dramatic 
demonstration  of  the  ability  of  our  astro- 
nauts to  recover,  repair,  and  redeploy  mal- 
functioning spacecraft.  This  capability 
promises  substantial  savings  in  both  time 
and  money. 

Our  reach  into  air  and  space  in  1984 
brought  us  a  rich  bounty  of  information  es- 
sential for  developing  new  technologies  for 
human  advancement  on  Earth  and  for  en- 
suring the  Nation's  continued  primacy  in  air 


and  space  research.  In  our  reach  for  the 
stars,  knowledge  continues  to  be  both  the 
key  and  the  quest.  As  this  report  reveals,  it 
is  a  grand  search  in  which  we  all  share,  one 
that  enriches  and  advances  our  Nation  and 
all  peoples  everywhere. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
January  22,  1986. 

Note:  The  report  was  entitled  "Aeronautics 
and  Space  Report  of  the  President:  1984  Ac- 
tivities, " 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Biennial  Report  on 
Science  and  Technology 
January  22,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
the  sixth  Science  and  Technology  Report,  as 
required  under  the  National  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  Organization,  and  Prior- 
ities Act  of  1976,  as  amended.  This  is  also 
the  first  biennial  report,  covering  the  years 
1983  and  1984. 

Continued  strong  support  for  our  Nation's 
science  and  technology  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  a  policy  of  this  Administra- 
tion. The  goals  of  this  support  are  enhanced 
national  security,  improved  quality  of  life, 
and  increased  industrial  competitiveness. 
Today,  more  than  ever  before,  we  must  use 
our  technological  resources  aggressively  in 
order  to  retain  international  leadership. 
This    report    highlights    recent    achieve- 


ments in  federally  supported  science  and 
technology.  It  also  presents  areas  of  major 
emphasis  for  Federal  action  as  we  move 
forward  in  the  coming  years.  Our  challenge 
for  the  future  is  to  draw  upon  our  unique 
strength  in  basic  science  and  accelerate  the 
development  of  technology  and  products 
that  will  benefit  our  society. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
January  22,  1986. 

Note:  The  report,  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
was  entitled  "Biennial  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Report  to  the  Congress:  1983-1984. " 


Remarks  to  Participants  in  the  March  for  Life  Rally 
January  22,  1986 

The  President.  Hello,  Nellie  Gray?  America  welcoming  you  to  this  13th  March 

Miss   Gray.    Hello,    Mr.    President.    [Ap-  for   Life,   and   we   wait   to   listen   to   your 

plause]  words. 

The  President.  Nellie,  first  of  all The    President.    Well,    thank    you    very 

Miss  Gray.  Mr.  President,  that  is  prolife  much.  And  Nellie,  first  of  all,  thank  you  all 
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for  those  beautiful  red  roses  that  have  ar- 
rived here  for  Nancy  and  myself. 

But  now  Fm  pleased  to  tell  all  of  you 
who've  come  today  to  march  for  life,  wel- 
come to  Washington,  and  thank  you  all  for 
your  commitment  and  support  for  the  right 
to  life.  When  you  insist  upon  legal  protec- 
tion for  all  human  life,  you're  simply  being 
true  to  our  most  basic  principles  and  con- 
victions as  Americans.  We'll  continue  to 
work  together  with  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress to  overturn  the  tragedy  of  Roe  versus 
Wade. 

By  your  presence  today,  you  reaffirm  the 
self-evident  truths  set  forth  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Each  year  remarka- 
ble advances  in  prenatal  medicine  bring 
even  more  dramatic  confirmation  of  what 
common  sense  has  told  us  all  along:  that  the 
child  in  the  womb  is  simply  what  each  of  us 
once  was,  a  very  young,  very  small,  depend- 
ent, and  very  vulnerable  live  member  of 
the  himian  family.  Last  year  in  my  State  of 
the  Union  Address,  I  stated  that  abortion  is 
either  the  taking  of  human  life  or  it  isn't. 
And  if  it  is — ^and  medical  technology  is  in- 
creasingly showing  it  is — ^it  must  be 
stopped.  Now,  together 

Miss  Gray.  Yes,  Mr.  President? 

The    President.    together,    we    will 

ensure  that  the  resources  of  government 
are  not  used  to  promote  or  perform  abor- 
tions. And  I  know  that  many  of  you  provide 
compassionate  care  for  women  seeking  al- 
ternatives to  abortion.  The  heroic  efforts  of 
these  women  who  choose  life  are  a  moving 
testimony  to  our  reverence  of  human  life. 
Each  child  about  to  be  born  is  a  unique, 
imrepeatable  gift.  Each  child  who  escapes 
the  tragedy  of  abortion  is  an  immeasurable 
victory. 

Last  month  I  had  a  very  special  visitor  in 
the  Oval  Office.  Mother  Teresa  was  in 
town,  and  we  were  able  to  exchange  holi- 
day greetings.  We've  often  heard  Mother 


Teresa  say  that:  "Abortion  has  become  the 
greatest  destroyer  of  peace.  If  we  really 
want  peace,  if  we're  sincere  in  our  hearts 
that  we  really  want  peace,  we  should  make 
a  strong  resolution  that  we  will  not  allow  a 
single  child  to  feel  unwanted,  to  feel  un- 
loved." That  was  Mother  Teresa's  reminder 
to  us. 

Our  nation's  affirmation  of  the  sacredness 
of  all  human  life  must  begin  with  respect 
for  our  most  basic  civil  right:  the  right  to 
life.  And  again  this  year,  let  me  say  I'm 
proud  to  stand  with  you  in  the  long  march 
for  the  right  to  life.  God  bless  you  all. 

Miss  Gray.  Mr.  President,  we  want  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  being  with  us 
today,  and  we  liked  particularly  your  words 
which  said  that  each  and  every  human  life 
is  precious.  And  we  want  to  work  with  you 
and  your  administration.  Particularly,  we 
want  to  stop  the  funds  for  abortion  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — ^no  exceptions  and  no 
compromise.  We  want,  also,  to  work  with 
you  to  assure  that  we  have  prolife  judges 
appointed.  And,  Mr.  President,  we  are  here 
in  unity  today — ^unified — the  grassroots 
movement  with  our  no-exception  position, 
and  we  will  be  working  for  the  paramount 
human  life  amendment.  May  we  work  with 
you,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  You  certainly  may.  And 
again,  God  bless  you  all.  Thank  you  all. 

Miss  Gray.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and 
God  bless  you.  We  are  so  pleased  that  you 
are  in  the  White  House. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Goodbye. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  noon  from  the 
Oval  Office  via  a  loudspeaker  at  the  rally 
site.  Participants  had  gathered  on  the  El- 
lipse for  a  march  to  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  13th  anniversary  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  legalizing  abortion.  Nellie 
Gray  was  president  of  March  for  Life. 
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Remarks  at  a  White  House  Luncheon  for  the  Presidential  Board  of 
Advisors  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives 
January  22,  1986 


Well,  it's  been  a  pleasure  to  be  here  with 
you  today  and  to  have  you  here  at  the 
White  House  to  discuss  a  fundamental  goal 
of  our  administration:  private  sector  initia- 
tives, encouraging  the  American  people  to 
get  involved  in  helping  one  another  and 
providing  service  to  their  communities.  And 
I  want  to  begin  by  thanking  each  and  every 
one  of  you  for  agreeing  to  serve  on  this 
newly  constituted  Presidential  Board  of  Ad- 
visors on  Private  Sector  Initiatives.  Your 
own  volunteer  spirit  is  an  example  of  the 
good  citizenship  we  want  others  to  follow. 
And  Fm  proud  that  we're  on  the  same 
team.  This  is  not  a  Republican  issue  or  a 
Democrat  issue;  we're  promoting  an  aspect 
of  the  American  character  that  is  as  funda- 
mental to  our  way  of  life  as  our  freedom  to 
speak,  assemble,  and  worship. 

Back  when  I  was  younger — some  younger 
people  think  that  I  was  along  about  the 
same  time  as  Alexis  de  Tocqueville — [laugh- 
ter]— and  I  lived  in  a  small  town  on  the 
Great  Plains  of  the  Midwest,  the  Nation's 
Capital  seemed  very  far  away.  So,  we 
couldn't  wait  for  the  Government  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  our  friends  and  neighbors 
when  they  were  in  need.  We  knew  it  was 
up  to  us,  and  helping  each  other  was  the 
natural  thing  to  do.  It  created  a  true  sense 
of  community.  Now,  I'm  not  suggesting  that 
there's  no  role  for  government,  but  I  think 
it  behooves  all  of  us  to  nurture  the  kind  of 
community  spirit  that  I  just  mentioned. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  administration, 
we've  been  trying  to  do  just  that.  In  Octo- 
ber of  1981  we  set  in  motion  a  Presidential 
Task  Force  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives  to 
promote  private  sector  leadership  and  en- 
courage public-private  partnerships  that 
meet  public  needs  and  decrease  reliance  on 
government.  It  seems  that  during  the 
1970's,  people  began  looking  at  government 
not  as  the  tool  of  last  resort  but  as  the  first 
and  foremost  solution  to  our  problems.  Paid 
government  employees  began  to  replace 
volunteers.  Some  people  acted  as  if  funding 
ever-expanding  government  programs  with 


taxpayer  dollars  was  an  act  of  personal  char- 
ity. Well,  I've  always  thought  charity  is 
what  people  decide  to  do  with  their  own 
time  and  money  by  themselves.  Had  the 
trend  of  more  and  more  government  fi- 
nanced by  higher  and  higher  taxes  contin- 
ued, it  would  have  killed  off  one  of  our 
greatest  national  assets:  the  spirit  of  neigh- 
bor helping  neighbor. 

Our  first  44-member  task  force,  chaired 
by  Bill  Verity,  a  prominent  businessman 
that  we  all  know,  went  to  work  trying  to 
reinvigorate  the  American  spirit  of 
voluntarism  and  community  service.  And 
for  14  months  these  top  professionals  used 
all  their  talents  and  skills  to  raise  awareness 
and  build  local  networks.  A  computerized 
data  bank  of  projects  was  established,  and 
people  everywhere  seemed  to  be  on  the 
move.  And  I  was  just  telling  some  of  my 
comrades  here  at  the  head  table  that  we 
still  have  that  computer  bank.  And  for 
people  in  commimities  who  have  a  problem 
and  want  to  know  a  way  to  solve  it,  all  they 
have  to  do  is  get  in  touch,  and  we  can  put 
them  in  touch  with  people  that  have  al- 
ready worked  out  some  private  sector  way 
of  meeting  the  problem. 

For  the  first  time,  a  White  House  Office 
in  Private  Sector  Initiatives  was  created. 
And  after  the  task  force  finished  its  work,  a 
Presidential  Advisory  Council  on  PSI, 
headed  by  another  top  business  leader.  Bob 
Calvin,  was  set  in  motion.  And  now  we  see 
thousands  of  partnerships  in  education 
forming.  And  our  aspiring  young  astronauts 
are  hard  at  work  studying  their  math  and 
science.  Through  OPERATION:  Care  and 
Share,  millions  of  pounds  of  food  are  reach- 
ing the  needy.  Private  partnerships  are 
forming  to  address  the  issues  of  child  care, 
missing  children,  and  crime  prevention. 
Small  businesses  and  the  corporate  world 
are  pitching  in,  using  their  entrepreneurial 
ingenuity  to  revitalize  our  neighborhoods 
and  create  summer  jobs  for  our  young 
people.  Thousands  of  youngsters  are  touch- 
ing  America   as    they   help   maintain   our 
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public  lands. 

We're  not  letting  good  works  go 
unrewarded.  Through  the  C  Flag  program, 
we  Ve  been  recognizing  outstanding  com- 
munity projects.  Thousands  of  these  flags 
are  flying  around  the  country  symbolizing 
that  great  American  spirit  of  we  can  and  we 
care.  Fm  deeply  grateful  to  all  who  are  in- 
volved. It's  been  a  truly  noble  endeavor, 
and  I  think  those  who  gave  their  time, 
energy,  and  talent  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  what  was  accomplished — and 
much  has  been  accomplished. 

We've  witnessed  an  explosion  of  volimta- 
rism  in  this  coimtry  over  these  last  4  years. 
In  1984  total  giving  by  citizens,  corpora- 
tions, and  foundations  in  this  country  was  a 
record-breaking  $74  y4  billion.  That's  up  a 
whopping  11.1  percent  over  1983.  It  repre- 
sents a  41  percent  increase  over  the  1981 
levels.  Let  me  also  add  that  with  inflation 
remaining  low,  these  figures  are  especially 
relevant.  The  overall  1985  figures  are  not 
compiled  yet,  but  just  yesterday  I  met  with 
the  leaders  of  the  United  Way  and  learned 
that  1985  was  a  banner  year,  with  donations 
in  that  one  program  alone  reaching  ^2V3 
billion.  The  years  1983  through  1985  repre- 
sent the  largest  increase  in  contributions 
the  United  Way  has  experienced  in  25 
years,  up  30.9  percent.  And  many  people 
gave  not  only  their  money  but  their  time, 
too.  About  92  million  people,  55  percent  of 
the  American  adult  population,  volunteered 
time  whose  worth  could  be  computed  out, 
if  you  just  took  an  average  figure,  at  about 
worth  $70  billion. 

As  an  overall  phenomenon,  we're  talking 
about  the  world's  mighty  force  for  good.  On 
the  individual  level,  both  the  giver  and  the 
receiver  benefit  when  we  help  one  another. 
Our  communities.  States,  as  well  as  country, 
are  better  and  more  decent  places  because 
of  it.  Even  if  we  were  to  greatly  expand 
government  programs — and  I  assure  you  we 
can't  and  won't — ^we  could  not  legislate  or 
regulate  the  compassion,  caring,  and  inno- 
vative use  of  resources  that  are  built  into 
our  voluntary  programs. 

What  are  the  types  of  private  sector  ini- 
tiatives I'm  talking  about?  Well,  let's  take  a 
few  examples  of  what  some  of  you  right 
here  in  this  room  have  done.  I  know  that 
the    New    York    Stock    Exchange,    among 


many  other  laudible  activities,  has  designed 
a  program  to  work  with  New  York  State 
teachers  in  providing  a  better  economics 
education  for  students.  And  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  chief  executive  officer  and 
chairman  of  the  exchange,  John  Phelan,  for 
this.  Thank  you,  John.  I  also  want  to  thank 
him  for  agreeing  to  serve  as  Chairman  of 
this  Advisory  Board.  Another  example  of 
community  service  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud  is  that  of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  NAB  has  been  deeply  in- 
volved in  programs  to  counter  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse.  They  use  their  medium  to 
build  the  community  in  a  wide  variety  of 
ways — ^firom  voter  education  to  producing 
public  service  announcements  aimed  at  im- 
proving productivity.  For  all  of  this,  and  for 
agreeing  to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  this 
Advisory  Board,  I'd  like  to  thank  NAB 
president,  Eddie  Fritts.  Thank  you. 

Now,  I  realize  that  all  of  you  in  this  room 
are  involved  in  this  type  of  positive,  com- 
munity-based activity  or  you  wouldn't  be 
here.  I  just  want  you  all  to  know  that  I 
appreciate  what  you've  done  and  all  the 
work  that  you  will  be  doing  on  this  Adviso- 
ry Board.  The  ball  is  in  our  hands  now,  and 
we  can't  let  it  drop.  We've  got  positive  mo- 
mentum on  which  we  can  build.  Now,  as 
you  embark  on  your  new  mission  with  this 
Board,  I  hope  I  can  count  on  each  of  you  to 
use  the  full  extent  of  your  talents  and  re- 
sources to  promote  the  long-term  develop- 
ment of  private  sector  initiatives.  We  must 
continue  to  do  what  we  can  to  bolster  phe- 
nomenal growth  of  these  private  sector  ef- 
forts. And  we  must  continue  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  how  much  individuals  and  private 
organizations  are  able  to  accomplish. 

I  hope  that  history  will  look  back  on  this 
time  not  just  as  a  period  of  economic  recov- 
ery but  also  as  a  time  when  a  rebirth  of  the 
American  spirit  was  translated  into  unprec- 
edented good  will  and  good  deeds  between 
all  Americans.  That  goal  is  well  within 
reach,  and  we  must  work  to  make  it  real. 
And  I  look  forward  to  hearing  of  your 
achievements  directly  and  through  my 
Office  of  Private  Sector  Initiatives.  Thank 
you  for  volunteering.  Together  we  can  do 
it. 

Now,  in  a  moment  I'm  going  to  go  out 
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that  door,  and  Fm  going  to  get  a  chance  to 
do  what  I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  do  at  the 
beginning  at  the  luncheon,  and  that  is  to 
greet  each  one  of  you  individually  down 
here  in  the  Blue  Room.  But  I  want  to  thank 


you  all,  and  God  bless  you  all  for  what 
you're  doing.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:12  p.m.  in 
the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 


Remarks  to  Business  Leaders  During  a  White  House  Briefing  on  the 
Sale  of  Conrail 
January  23,  1986 


I'm  delighted  to  meet  with  leaders  who 
support  our  goal  of  getting  the  Government 
out  of  businesses  that  should  be  owned  and 
run  by  the  private  sector.  This  is  a  test  to 
see  if  Congress  is  serious  about  meeting  the 
challenge  of  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings — 
start  scaling  back  the  scope  and  size  of  gov- 
ernment. If  we're  to  bring  down  deficit 
spending,  what  a  better  place  to  start  than 
by  trimming  away  those  costly  activities  like 
Conrail,  which  the  Government  should 
never  have  been  involved  with  in  the  first 
place. 

It's  time  to  get  serious  about  deficit 
spending,  and  it's  time  for  responsible 
members  in  both  parties  to  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  get  to  work.  We  need  the  best 
ideas  from  American  business  to  guide  our 
efforts.  And  we  need  the  full  support  of  the 
business  community  to  accomplish  our  ob- 
jectives. I've  often  told  a  little  example  of 
the  difference  between  government — and 
certainly  at  the  national  level — and  some 
place  at  the  community  effort.  And  this  was 
the  little  town  that  decided  to  raise  their 
street  traffic  signs  firom  5  feet  to  7  feet — 
thought  it  would  be  safer  and  more  visible 
for  the  motorists.  Federal  Government  said, 
"But  we  have  a  program  to  do  that.  We 
lower  the  pavement  2  feet."  [Laughter] 

But  I'm  happy  to  be  here  today  with  Sec- 
retary [of  Transportation]  Dole  and  Jack  Al- 
bertine.  Rich  Fink,  and  Dirk  Van  Dongen 
to  help  promote  the  sale  of  Conrail  and  get 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  the  railroad 
business.  There's  a  little  poem  that  could 
describe  what  Elizabeth  Dole  has  to  put  up 
with  in  all  of  this:  "I  cannot  toot  the  whis- 
tle. I  cannot  ring  the  bell.  But  let  the  dam 
thing  jump  the  tracks  and  see  who  catches 


hell."  [Laughter] 

But  over  10  years  ago,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment entered  the  fi*eight  railroad  busi- 
ness when  several  rail  carriers  went  bank- 
rupt. In  1981  I  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  draw  up  a  plan  to  sell 
Conrgdl.  It  was  clear  then  that  the  Govern- 
ment didn't  need  to  be  in  the  railroad  busi- 
ness. And  the  case  today  for  returning  Con- 
rail to  the  private  sector  is  even  stronger. 
Fortimately,  the  business  conmiunity  has 
proved  it's  both  capable  and  eager  to 
assume  this  responsibUity.  Many  companies 
bid  for  the  chance  to  buy  Conrail,  and  we 
had  tough  negotiations  to  get  the  best  deal. 
Our  goals  in  selling  have  been  that  Conrail 
must  remain  financially  strong  so  that  the 
railroad  will  not,  again,  become  a  public 
ward.  Service  to  shippers  and  communities 
must  be  preserved,  and  the  Government 
must  get  a  good  financial  return. 

Well,  nearly  a  year  ago  our  efforts  paid 
off  when  Elizabeth,  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, selected  the  Norfolk  Southern 
Corporation  to  purchase  Conrail  firom  the 
Government.  Since  then,  Congress  has  been 
reviewing  the  rail  process.  Shippers,  State 
and  local  officials,  other  railroad  companies, 
rail  labor  leaders,  and  a  host  of  other  per- 
sons interested  in  Conrail's  fixture  have 
been  given  a  full  opportunity  to  comment 
on  the  proposed  sale.  And  after  all  that  at- 
tention, there's  no  serious  question  but  that 
Conrail  should  be  returned  to  private  own- 
ership now. 

Under  the  agreement  reached,  Norfolk 
Southern  has  given  its  approval  to  public 
interest  covenants  designed  to  preserve 
quality  service,  protect  the  Conrail  ship- 
pers, and  to  ensure  the  financial  strength  of 
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Conrail.  The  buyer  is  committed  to  invest- 
ing hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  each  year 
to  keep  Conrail  in  top  condition.  And  the 
sale  brings  to  Conrail  the  financial  resources 
of  a  strong  parent.  Conrail  has  had  to  shed 
tens  of  thousands  of  employees  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  track  in  order  to  become 
even  marginally  profitable.  So,  through  the 
sale,  Conrail's  services  will  be  integrated 
into  a  larger  rail  system.  It'll  bring  new 
business  to  Conrail  from  the  cheaper  and 
faster  north-south  single-line  service  that 
the  combined  railroads  can  offer.  The  new 
owner  will  diversify  Conrail's  traffic  base 
and  lower  its  operating  costs.  It'll  stimulate 
competition,  not  inhibit  it.  Major  markets 
and  rail  gateways  will  be  open  to  new  com- 
petition. Shippers  will  benefit  from  these 
new  alternatives,  which  translates  directly 
into  benefits  for  consumers.  And  Norfolk 
Southern  will  pay  the  Government  over 
$1.2  billion  in  cash  on  the  date  of  sale,  once 
the  Congress  approves  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion. More  importantly,  the  sale  of  the  rail- 
road to  a  strong  buyer  means  that  the  al- 
ready overburdened  American  taxpayer 
will  never  again  be  called  upon  to  foot  the 
bill.  When  the  private  sector  can  deliver 
better  service  for  less  money  than  the 
public  sector,  as  it  can  with  Conrail,  then 
the  Government  must  step  aside. 

British  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
has  successfully  privatized  more  than  a 
dozen  major  nationalized  industries,  includ- 
ing British  Aerospace,  Jaguar,  and  British 


Telecom,  generating  over  £  7  billion  for  the 
treasury.  In  this  country.  State  and  local 
governments  have  taken  the  lead  in  con- 
tracting out  such  public  services  as  garbage 
collection,  street  cleaning,  and  even  prison 
services  to  the  private  sector.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, the  result  has  been  reduced  costs  and 
better  service. 

I  believe  that  the  sale  of  Conrail  is  a  good 
example  of  how  our  government  can  follow 
Britain's  example  and  responsibly  ask  the 
private  sector  to  do  a  better  job.  We've 
found  a  strong  company  that  promises  to 
promote  Conrail's  financial  strength  and 
service.  We  have  bargained  for  tough  pro- 
tections to  make  sure  that  the  buyer  lives 
up  to  its  promise.  Government  ownership  is 
no  way  to  run  a  railroad.  Your  hard-earned 
tax  dollars  shouldn't  be  used  to  own  or  op- 
erate a  business  out  of  a  Federal  office 
building.  And  I  hope  that  you'll  join  Secre- 
tary Dole  and  me  in  our  fight  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  the  railroad 
business. 

Thank  you  all  very  much  for  being  here. 
God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:47  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  In  his  remarks,  the  President  re- 
ferred to  Jack  M.  Albertine,  president, 
American  Business  Conference;  Richard 
Fink,  president.  Citizens  for  a  Sound  Econ- 
omy; and  Dirk  Van  Dongen,  president.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Wholesaler-Distribu- 
tors. 


Nomination  of  Michael  P.W.  Stone  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army 
January  23,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Michael  P.W.  Stone  to  be 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  (Financial 
Management).  He  would  succeed  Pringle  P. 
Hillier. 

Since  1984  Mr.  Stone  has  been  serving  as 
the  Director  of  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
Affairs  at  the  U.S.  Agency  for  International 


Development.  From  1982  to  1984,  he  was 
Mission  Director  in  Cairo,  Egypt.  From 
1964  to  1982,  he  worked  at  the  Sterling 
Vineyards,  Napa  Valley,  CA,  in  1973-1982 
as  president  and  director  and  in  1968-1973 
as  vice  president,  general  manager,  and  di- 
rector. 
Mr.  Stone  graduated  from  Yale  University 
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(B.A.,  1945)  and  New  York  University  Law 
School  (1949).  He  is  married,  has  two  chil- 


dren, and  resides  in  Washington,  DC.  He 
was  born  June  2,  1925,  in  London,  England. 


Nomination  of  Robert  Lee  McElrath  To  Be  a  Member  of  the 
National  Council  on  Educational  Research 
January  23,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Robert  Lee  McElrath  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Council  on 
Educational  Research  for  a  term  expiring 
September  30,  1987.  He  would  succeed  M. 
Blouke  Cams. 

Since  1981  Mr.  McElrath  has  been  serv- 
ing as  commissioner  of  education  for  the 
State  of  Tennessee.  Previously  he  was  su- 
perintendent of  Greeneville  city  schools  in 
Greeneville,  TN,  in  1968-1980.  He  was  as- 


sociate director  of  the  school  planning  labo- 
ratory at  the  University  of  Tennessee  in 
1966-1968  and  principal  of  Clyde  Erwin 
High  School,  Asheville,  NC,  in  1958-1966. 
He  graduated  from  Mars  Hill  Junior  Col- 
lege (A.A.,  1949),  Baldwin  Wallace  College 
(A.B.,  1951),  the  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na (M.P.H.,  1957),  and  the  University  of 
Tennessee  (Ed.D.,  1968).  He  is  married,  has 
two  children,  and  resides  in  Franklin,  TN. 
He  was  bom  July  4,  1924,  in  Candler,  NC. 


Nomination  of  James  H.  Duff  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Museum  Services  Board 
January  23,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  James  H.  Duff  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board,  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Himianities,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  December  6,  1986.  He  would 
succeed  Craig  C.  Black. 

Mr.  Duff  is  currently  serving  as  the  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Brandywine  Conser- 
vancy and  the  director  of  the  Brandywine 
River  Museum.  Previously  he  was  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Museum  of  the  Hudson  High- 


lands, Cornwall-on-Hudson,  NY,  in  1969- 
1973.  He  served  as  the  president  of  the 
Mid-Atlantic  Association  of  Museums  and 
was  a  regional  delegate  to  the  Council  of 
the  American  Association  of  Museums  in 
1982-1985. 

Mr.  Duff  graduated  from  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  (B.A.,  1965)  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts  (M.A.,  1970).  He  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Chadds  Ford,  PA.  He  was  born  October  11, 
1943,  in  Pittsburgh,  PA. 


Appointment  of  Daniel  J.  Elazar  as  a  Member  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
January  23,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Daniel  J.  Elazar  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations  for  a  term  of  2 


years.    He    will    succeed    Mary    Kathleen 
Teague. 

Since  1967  he  has  been  serving  as  profes- 
sor of  political  science  and  director  of  the 
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Center  for  the  Study  of  Federalism  at 
Temple  University.  He  has  also  been  serv- 
ing as  president  of  the  Jerusalem  Center  for 
Public  Affairs  in  Jerusalem  and  Philadelphia 
since  1976. 


Mr.  Elazar  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  (M.A.,  1957;  Ph.D.,  1959).  He  is 
married,  has  three  children,  and  resides  in 
Philadelphia,  PA.  He  was  born  August  25, 
1934,  in  Minneapolis,  MN. 


Appointment  of  Barbara  Gregg  Ingalls  Shook  as  a  Member  of  the 
National  Cancer  Advisory  Board 
January  23,  1986 


The  President  today  appointed  Barbara 
Gregg  Ingalls  Shook  to  be  a  member  of  the 
National  Cancer  Advisory  Board  for  the  re- 
mainder of  a  term  expiring  March  9,  1988. 
She  would  succeed  Angel  Bradley. 

Mrs.  Shook  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Barbara  G.I.  Shook  Foundation 
in  Birmingham,  AL,  and  on  the  board  of 


many  charitable  and  community  organiza- 
tions. 

Mrs.  Shook  graduated  from  Moimt 
Vernon  College  (B.A.,  1958).  She  is  married, 
has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Birming- 
ham, AL.  She  was  bom  September  28, 
1938,  in  Birmingham,  AL. 


Appointment  of  Carl  S.  Rauh  as  a  Member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Judicial  Nomination  Commission 
January  23,  1986 


The  President  today  appointed  Carl  S. 
Rauh  to  be  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Judicial  Nomination  Commission 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  July 
23,  1990.  He  would  succeed  Philip  A.  Laco- 
vara. 

Mr.  Rauh  has  been  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Dunnells,  Duvall,  Bennett  &  Porter 
since  1980.  Previously,  he  served  as  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Court  appointed,  1979),  and  Principal  As- 
sistant United  States  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  in  1974-1979.  He  served 


as  First  Assistant  Attorney  General,  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands,  in  1972-1973.  He  was  an  at- 
torney with  the  Office  of  Criminal  Justice, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  in  1969-1971. 
He  also  served  as  Assistant  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
1966-1969. 

Mr.  Rauh  graduated  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity (A.B.,  1962),  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (LL.B.,  1965),  and  Georgetown 
University  (LL.M.,  1968).  He  was  bom  De- 
cember 14,  1940,  in  Washington,  DC, 
where  he  now  resides. 


White  House  Statement  on  the  President's  Meeting  With  Afghan 

Children 

January  24,  1986 


The    President    met    today    with    five 
Afghan  children,  victims  of  the  continuing 


Soviet  war  against  the  people  of  Afghani- 
stan. The  children  are  being  treated  in  the 
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United  States  for  severe  wounds  and  bums 
they  received  as  a  result  of  the  fighting  in 
their  homeland.  They  were  brought  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Free  Afghanistan  Alli- 
ance, a  private  voluntary  organization  based 
in  Cambridge,  which  has  arranged  for  the 
children  to  receive  treatment  and  prosthet- 
ic devices  through  an  affiliate  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital. 

These  children  are  a  poignant  reminder 
of  the  thousands  more  who  have  been 
killed  and  hurt  since  the  Soviet  occupation 
of  Afghanistan  and  who  have  little  or  no 
prospect  of  adequate  medical  care.  The 
United  States  Government,  with  the  sup- 


port of  Congress,  provided  funds  for  hu- 
manitarian assistance,  including  medical 
training,  to  the  freedom  fighters  and  vic- 
tims of  the  Soviet  war.  The  American 
people,  particularly  groups  such  as  the  Free 
Afghanistan  Alliance  and  the  Committee  for 
a  Free  Afghanistan,  have  given  generously 
to  alleviate  the  plight  of  the  refugees  and 
those  who  remain  in  Afghanistan.  But  the 
real  solution  to  the  problem  must  be  a  polit- 
ical one,  including  the  complete  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  forces,  the  establishment  of  condi- 
tions for  the  safe  return  of  the  refugees,  and 
a  guarantee  of  the  Afghan  people's  right  to 
self-determination. 


Nomination  of  Paul  Dundes  Wolfowitz  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Indonesia 
January  24,  1986 


The  President  today  annoimced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Paul  Dundes  Wolfowitz  to 
be  Ambassador  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia.  He  would  succeed 
John  Herbert  Holdridge. 

Mr.  Wolfowitz  has  been  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs since  1982.  Prior  to  that  time,  he  was 
Director  of  Policy  Planning  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  where  he  was  assigned  in 
January  1981.  From  1980  to  1981,  he  was 
visiting  associate  professor  and  director  of 
security  studies  at  the  School  of  Advanced 
International  Studies  in  Washington,  DC. 
He  has  served  in  the  Government  in  vari- 
ous capacities:  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Regional  Programs),  1977-1980; 
Special  Assistant  for  SALT,  Ofiice  of  the 
Director,  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 


Agency,  1976-1977;  Deputy  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Verification  and  Analysis  Bureau, 
ACDA,  1976;  Special  Assistant  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  ACDA,  1974-1975;  professional  staff 
member,  Evaluation  and  Policy  Division, 
Plans  and  Analysis  Bureau,  ACDA,  1973- 
1974;  and  management  intern,  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  1966^1967.  In  1970-1973 
Mr.  Wolfowitz  was  assistant  professor  of  po- 
litical science  at  Yale  University  in  New 
Haven,  CT. 

Mr.  Wolfowitz  graduated  from  Cornell 
University  (A.B.,  1965)  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  (Ph.D.,  1970).  His  foreign  lan- 
guages are  French  and  Hebrew.  He  was 
born  December  22,  1943,  in  New  York.  He 
is  married  to  the  former  Clare  Selgin,  and 
they  have  two  children. 


Nomination  of  Gaston  Joseph  Sigur,  Jr.,  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State 
January  24,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Gaston  Joseph  Sigur,  Jr.,  to 
be   an   Assistant   Secretary   of  State   (East 


Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs).  He  would  suc- 
ceed Paul  D.  Wolfowitz. 
Dr.  Sigur  is  director  of  the  Institute  for 
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Sino-Soviet  Studies  and  professor  of  interna- 
tional affairs  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity. He  is  also  a  consultant  with  the  Nation- 
al Security  Council  at  the  White  House  and 
has  served  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs  and 
Senior  Director  of  Asian  Affairs.  Before  as- 
suming his  position  at  George  Washington 
University  in  1972,  Dr.  Sigur  served  for  a 
number  of  years  with  the  Asia  Foundation. 
He  was  the  representative  of  the  Asia  Foun- 
dation in  Kabul,  Afghanistan,  from  July 
1962  to  January  1966;  in  Japan  from  Janu- 
ary 1966  to  August  1968;  and  in  Washing- 


ton from  June  1969  to  July  1972.  He  has 
written  numerous  articles  and  monographs 
on  international  relations.  He  serves  on  a 
number  of  editorial  boards  of  professional 
journals  and  is  a  member  of  the  Association 
of  Asian  Studies,  the  International  House  of 
Japan,  and  the  Japan-America  Society  of 
Washington. 

Dr.  Sigur  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Michigan  (B.A.,  1947;  M.A.,  1948;  Ph.D., 
1957).  He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Estelle 
Smotrys,  have  five  children,  and  reside  in 
Montgomery  County,  MD.  He  was  bom  No- 
vember 13,  1924,  in  Franklin,  LA. 


Designation  of  Lando  W.  Zech,  Jr.,  as  Chairman  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission 
January  24,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  designate  Lando  W.  Zech,  Jr.,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission upon  the  June  30,  1986,  term  expi- 
ration of  Nunzio  J.  Palladino. 

Since  July  1984  he  has  been  serving  as  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  In  October  1983  he  retired  as 
vice  admiral  of  the  Navy  after  39  years  of 
commissioned  service.  Prior  to  his  retire- 
ment. Admiral  Zech  served  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Manpower, 
Personnel  and  Training /Chief  of  Naval  Per- 
sonnel. He  was  commander  of  the  U.S. 
naval  forces  in  Japan  in  1978-1980;  chief  of 
Navy  technical  training  at  Memphis,  TN,  in 
1976-1978;  and  Commandant,  13th  Naval 
District  at  Seattle,  WA,  in  1974-1976.  In 
1970  he  was  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 


the  Navy's  Office  of  Program  Appraisal  and 
served  as  Deputy  Chief  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, Navy  Department.  In  1972-1974  he 
was  deputy  conmiander  of  the  Navy  Re- 
cruiting Command  and  was  selected  for  flag 
rank.  His  citations  include  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal,  two  Legion  of  Merit  awards, 
the  Navy  Commendation  Medal,  the  Ameri- 
can Defense  Service  Medal,  the  American 
Campaign  Medal,  and  the  World  War  II 
Victory  Medal. 

Mr.  Zech  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  (B.S.,  1944),  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College  (1958),  the  Na- 
tional War  College  (1968),  and  George 
Washington  University  (M.S.,  1971).  He  was 
bom  June  29,  1923,  in  Astoria,  OR,  and 
now  resides  in  Falls  Church,  VA. 


Remarks  to  Business  Leaders  During  a  White  House  Briefing  on  the 
Fiscal  Year  1987  Budget 
January  24,  1986 


I  hope  I  haven't  kept  you  waiting.  I  had 
to  stop  in  at  a  meeting  down  the  hall  there 
of  Republican  mayors.  I  had  a  ticket  to  fix. 
[Laughter]  Well,  good  afternoon,  and  wel- 


come to  the  White  House  complex.  Fm 
very  glad  that  you  could  come  by  to  see  us 
and  to  hear  our  views  on  the  issues  that  will 
shape  the  budget  in  1986. 
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The  Federal  deficit  is  among  the  last 
major  obstacles  blocking  America's  path  to 
permanent  prosperity.  In  these  past  5  years, 
we've  cut  tax  rates  by  nearly  25  percent 
and  then  indexed  the  brackets  to  protect 
people  firom  being  bumped  into  higher 
brackets  by  inflation.  We've  seen  inflation 
itself  drop  by  two-thirds,  interest  rates 
tumble  by  more  than  half,  and  we've  seen 
more  than  9  million  Americans  find  jobs 
during  3  straight  years  of  economic  growth. 
Americans,  I  think,  are  believers  again. 

There's  one  area  where  no  one  believes 
the  Federal  Government  is  doing  a  good 
enough  job — and  that's  getting  Federal 
spending  under  control.  And  I'm  with 
you — I  don't  think  so,  either.  Even  though 
tax  revenues  have  been  growing,  spending 
has  been  shooting  up  even  faster.  And  so, 
the  Congress  passed  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  amendment  that  mandates  steadily 
declining  deficits  until  we  reach  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1991.  And  that's  when 
I  tlSnk  we  should  have  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  says  firom  here  on,  it'll 
always  be  a  balanced  budget.  And  when  we 
get  that,  I'm  going  down  there  to  the  Jeffer- 
son Memorial  to  see  if  that  statue  of  Tom  is 
smiling.  [Laughter]  Because  he's  the  first 
person  that  ever  remarked  about  that.  At 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution,  Thomas 
Jefferson  very  eloquently  said  it  has  only 
one  glaring  omission:  "It  does  not  have  a 
prohibition  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment borrowing  money."  So,  let's  catch  up 
with  him. 

Well,  I  want  you  to  know  that  the  budget 
we  submit  in  a  couple  of  weeks  is  going  to 
meet  the  deficit  targets  that  were  set  by 
that  legislation  I  mentioned.  And  it  will  do 
so  while  protecting  Social  Security  and  the 
safety  net,  while  going  forward  with  the 
bare  minimum  that  we  need  in  defense 
spending  growth  and  without  increasing 
taxes.  We've  got  to  get  government  in 
shape  for  the  21st  century.  And  one  of  the 
ways  we  plan  to  do  that  is  by  getting  gov- 
ernment out  of  activities  that  it  can  no 
longer  afford  or  shouldn't  have  been  doing 
in  the  first  place.  A  case  in  point  is  our 
determination  to  sell  Conrail  and  get  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  the  railroad 
business.  Yesterday,  before  a  group  in  this 
same  room,  I  urged  Congress  to  help  us 


meet  our  deficit  targets  by  approving  the 
sale  of  Conrail.  And  I'm  happy  to  tell  you 
that  the  Senate  passed  its  first  test  vote  on 
that  issue  by  a  score  of  90  to  7  yesterday,  so 
I  think  we're  on  our  way.  I've  heard  that 
our  budget  will  be  DOA,  dead  on  arrival, 
maybe  even  dead  before  arrival.  Well,  the 
gravediggers  better  put  away  their  shovels 
and  get  out  their  hammers  because  we're 
not  burying  our  budget.  We  intend  to  get 
that  budget  passed  and  to  build  a  prosperity 
that  lasts  for  all  the  American  people. 

And  now  let  me  address  another  issue — 
defense.  [Laughter]  I  know  there  are  some 
who  claim  that  we  are  spending  too  much 
on  defense,  that  defense  is  somehow  being 
allowed  to  escape  the  harsh  scrutiny  of  the 
budget  process.  Well,  forgive  me,  but  the 
modest  defense  growth  that  we're  calling 
for  already  represents  a  major  compromise 
with  the  Congress.  Indeed,  while  doing  our 
best  to  improve  the  Nation's  defenses,  we 
have  compromised  with  the  Congress  on 
every  defense  budget  since  September 
1981.  They  have  all  been  reduced  below 
the  figures  that  we  had  believed  were  es- 
sential if  we  were  to  be  doing  the  job. 
We've  compromised  so  much  that  this  year, 
for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  decade, 
the  defense  budget  has  actually  fallen 
below  what  it  was  the  year  before. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  point  is 
this:  Of  all  the  items  in  the  budget,  defense 
is  the  only  one  which  must  be  decided  with 
reference  not  only  to  American  policy  but 
to  the  policies  of  foreign  powers  who  would 
attempt  to  terrorize,  intimidate,  or  threaten 
us  and  our  allies.  While  our  defenses  fell 
into  disrepair  during  the  1970's,  the  Soviets 
raced  ahead  with  the  biggest  military  build- 
up in  the  history  of  the  world.  And  that 
buildup  continues.  The  Soviets  are  engaged 
in  space  weapons  research.  They  are  con- 
stantly adding  to  their  nuclear  arsenal  and 
are  tirelessly  building  up  their  conventional 
armed  forces,  especially  their  navy.  I  don't 
mind  sharing  with  you  one  of  the  exchanges 
that  I  had  with  Secretary  General  Gorba- 
chev. He  suggested  that  maybe  we  were 
trying  to  bankrupt  them  by  forcing  them 
into  an  arms  race.  I  ended  that  argument 
when  I  told  him  we  were  still  just  trying  to 
catch  up  with  what  they  were  doing.  But  to 
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gut  the  defense  budget  now  would  be  to 
put  at  risk  the  developing  nations  of  the 
Third  World,  including  growing  democra- 
cies like  El  Salvador  and  Ecuador,  to  endan- 
ger the  defense  of  Western  Europe.  It 
would  cripple  our  hopes  for  successftil  arms 
talks  with  the  Soviets,  and  we  cannot 
permit  this. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  some  in  this 
town  who'll  underestimate  this  budget  and 
my  intention  to  support  it.  That's  all  right.  I 
got  used  to  being  underestimated  all  the 
way  back  in  1966  when  I  ran  for  Governor 
of  California.  When  Jack  Warner,  head  of 
the  Warner  Brothers  Studio,  where  I  had 
been  under  contract  for  13  years  as  an 
actor — ^when  he  heard  about  the  campaign 
and  that  I  was  running  for  Governor,  Jack 
said,  "No,  no.  Jimmy  Stewart  for  Governor; 
Ronald  Reagan  for  best  friend."  [Laughter] 

But  there's  no  question  that  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  is  going  to  demand  some 
hard  choices.  But  I'm  confident  that  our 
budget  makes  the  right  choices  and  that  it 


deserves  your  support.  So,  please,  let  your 
voices  be  heard  both  at  home  and  right 
here  in  Washington.  You  do  that  and  Cap- 
itol Hill  will  get  the  idea;  they're  rather 
sensitive  to  that  sort  of  thing.  And,  my 
friends,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  the  sup- 
port that  you've  already  given  us.  Together 
we're  participating  in  history.  We  are  shap- 
ing America's  future.  The  budget  battle 
promises  to  be  long  and  hard,  but  the  re- 
wards will  be  great.  And  once  we  bring 
deficit  spending  to  an  end,  our  nation  will 
enter  an  era  of  unparalleled  opportimity 
and  growth.  So,  be  heard,  and  realize  that 
there  are  a  great  many  of  your  fiiends  and 
colleagues — ^greatly  intelligent  and  in- 
formed on  a  great  many  issues,  but  who 
don't  really  know  how  ridiculous  the  whole 
Federal  budgeting  process  really  is.  We're 
trying  to  get  that  straightened  out,  too. 
So,  God  bless  you  all.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:17  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 


Appointment  of  Three  Members  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
White  House  Fellowships 
January  24,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  White  House  Fellowships.  These  are  all 
new  positions. 

Richard  Michael  Larry  is  president  and  trustee  of 
the  Sarah  Scaife  Foundation,  Inc.,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, PA.  He  graduated  from  Grove  City  Col- 
lege (B.S.,  1960).  He  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Pittsburgh,  PA.  He  was 
bom  August  10,  1935,  in  Pittsburgh. 

James  E.  Seitz  is  partner  in  charge  of  the  New 
York  City  office  of  Touche  Ross  &  Co.  He  grad- 


uated from  the  University  of  Michigan  (B.S., 
1950;  M.B.A.,  1957).  He  is  married,  has  two 
children,  and  resides  in  Greenwich,  CT.  He 
was  bom  June  29,  1928,  in  Detroit,  MI. 

Constance  Homer  is  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management.  Previously  she  served 
as  Associate  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  She  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  (B.A.,  1964)  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  (M.A.,  1967).  She  is  mar- 
ried, has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  She  was  bom  February  24,  1942,  in 
Summit,  NJ. 
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Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
January  25,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

In  3  days  I'll  be  going  up  to  the  Capitol 
to  fulfill  my  responsibiHty  of  reporting  to 
the  Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union.  So, 
I'm  spending  this  weekend  finishing  up 
some  last  minute  work  on  my  speech — dot- 
ting the  i's  and  crossing  the  t's  and  taking 
time  to  look  back  and  to  reflect  on  the  days 
and  months  ahead. 

A  piece  of  history  trivia  for  you:  After 
Washington  and  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson 
discontinued  the  practice  of  delivering  an 
annual  State  of  the  Union  Address.  He 
began  a  long  custom  of  delivering  written 
messages.  It  wasn't  until  1913  that  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  returned  to  the 
House  Chamber  to  deliver  a  speech.  Wilson 
felt  a  President  could  do  a  better  job  read- 
ing his  message  than  a  clerk  could.  He  said, 
"I'm  very  glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
address  the  two  Houses  directly  and  to 
verify  for  myself  that  the  President  is  a 
person,  not  a  mere  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment hailing  Congress  from  some  isolat- 
ed island  of  jealous  power — that  he  is  a 
human  being  trying  to  cooperate  with  other 
human  beings  in  a  common  service."  Coop- 
erate in  a  common  service — I  guess  that 
pretty  much  says  it  all. 

This  will  be  my  fifth  State  of  the  Union 
Address.  It's  almost  getting  to  be  old  hat.  In 
each  address  I've  been  mindful  of  one  un- 
changing fact:  I  may  be  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent, and  be  mighty  proud  of  it,  but  I  need 
the  help  of  Republicans  and  Democrats  in 
the  Congress  if  we're  going  to  solve  the 
serious  problems  confronting  our  nation.  I 
think  back  to  1981 — to  the  terrible  econo- 
my, the  inflation  and  interest  rates,  the 
sense  that,  both  home  and  abroad,  every- 
thing had  gone  haywire  and  was  slipping 
out  of  control.  And  I  remember  the  first 
thing  I  did  was  to  ask  the  Congress  to  pass 
an  economic  recovery  program — one  that 
would  not  be  my  program,  but  our  pro- 
gram. By  "our"  I  meant  not  just  those  of  us 
who  serve  here  in  Washington  but  we,  the 
American  people.  And  so  it  was. 

We  came  together  %as  a  nation.  All  of  us 


cooperated  to  rescue  a  country  in  distress 
and  bring  America  back.  So,  now  we  look 
ahead  again  with  high  hopes  that  we  can 
build  on  our  success  and  work  in  bipartisan 
spirit  to  make  1986  the  year  of  opportuni- 
ties for  America.  A  year  of  opportunities  to 
create  a  future  of  unlimited  opportimity;  a 
year  to  unite  for  fiill  employment  from 
Harlem  to  Hawaii  so  that  every  American 
who  seeks  work  can  find  work;  to  build  a 
floor  of  security  beneath  every  family,  but 
no  ceiling  of  opportunity  above  any  Ameri- 
can's head;  to  act  now  so  that  our  children 
can  truly  look  forward  to  inheriting  a  land 
freed  from  runaway  debt,  prices,  crime,  and 
drugs;  and,  yes,  freed  f^om  the  terror  of 
nuclear  attack. 

We  know  the  challenges  we  must  meet. 
We  must  make  sure  that  government  no 
longer  stands  as  a  roadblock  to  a  stronger 
and  smarter  economy — an  economy  that 
becomes  more  sophisticated  technologically 
in  both  our  new  and  traditional  industries, 
so  we  can  compete  successfully  with  our 
trading  partners.  We  need  to  make  sure 
that  the  weight  of  taxes  and  education, 
health  and  retirement  costs,  doesn't  crush 
those  who  will  lead  America  into  the  21st 
century  with  their  risk-taking  and  hard 
work.  And  we  need  to  do  all  that's  required 
of  us  to  keep  America  secure. 

In  this  storm-tossed  world  of  terrorists 
and  totalitarians,  America  must  always 
champion  freedom,  for  freedom  is  the  one 
tide  that  will  lead  us  to  the  safe  and  open 
harbor  of  peace.  So  let  us  join  hands.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats,  and  go  forward 
together  vowing  not  to  flinch  from  the  diffi- 
cult but  wise  decisions  that  await  us:  to  get 
government  spending  under  control;  to 
make  our  system  a  model  for  greater  sim- 
plicity, fairness,  and  growth;  and  to  prepare 
America  for  a  prosperous  future  in  a  world 
that  is  free  and  at  peace. 

This  year  marks  the  199th  anniversary  of 
Shays'  Rebellion,  sparked  by,  among  other 
grievances,  a  high  land  tax  that  weighed 
down  on  working  people.  Shays,  a  farmer 
and  a  veteran  of  the  Revolution,  had  fought 
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for  the  independence  and  freedom  of  our 
country.  Shays'  protest  was  put  down  force- 
fully, but  it  helped  lead  to  the  adoption  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  a  blueprint 
for  freedom  giving  each  of  us  the  right  to 
help  direct  the  course  of  our  government  to 
fight  against  injustice,  if  you  will,  without 
having  to  lead  an  armed  revolution.  Our 
future  can  be  as  heroic  and  as  exciting  as 


we  will  it  to  be.  Each  day  brings  new  op- 
portunities for  great  dreams  and  great  feats. 
Let's  begin  now — ^united,  confident,  and  de- 
termined to  get  the  job  done. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 


Interview  With  Tom  Brokaw  of  NBC  News  Prior  to  Super  Bowl  XX 
January  26,  1986 


Mr.  Brokaw.  Mr.  President,  thanks  for 
being  with  us  today. 

The  President.  Well,  Fm  pleased  to  be 
here. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Over,  what,  almost  20  years 
now,  Fve  asked  you  a  lot  of  questions  about 
a  variety  of  subjects 

The  President.  Yes. 

Mr.    Brokaw.    ^but    seldom    have    so 

many  people  been  so  interested  as  they  are 
in  this  next  question.  I  know  you're  the 
representative  of  all  the  people,  but  the 
time  has  come,  Mr.  President,  for  you  to 
make  a  choice.  Now,  who  do  you  like:  the 
Bears  or  the  Patriots? 

The  President.  I  think  they're  both  great 
teams.  I  recognize  that,  in  my  position,  I'm 
not  supposed  to  take  sides.  I  have  to  say  it's 
very  easy,  though,  to  really  be,  well,  proud 
of  and  approving  of  both  of  these  teams. 
The  Patriots  and  all  that  they've  gone 
through  and — starting,  as  they  did,  later  in 
the  season,  recovering  and  coming  back 
and  being  there  in  the  Super  Bowl — and 
the  length  of  time  the  people  have  waited 
for  this,  but  on  the  other  hand  I  go  back  in 
memory  to  the  Bears  and  a  close  personal 
friendship  with  "Papa  Bear,"  George  Halas, 
when  he  was  alive.  So,  I'm  just  going  to  say, 
"May  the  best  team  win." 

Mr.  Brokaw.  We  shouldn't  read  too  much 
into  the  fact  that  you're  wearing  red, 
which — Patriot  colors. 

The  President.  I  worried  about  that  while 
I  was  watching  the  pregame  show  here  and 
wondered  whether  I  maybe  should  change 
into  a  neutral  color.  And  then  I  saw  a  shot 


of  the  Chicago  Bears,  and  one  of  them  was 
wearing  a  red  sweater,  and  I  decided  it  was 
all  right. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Super  Bowl  Sunday  has 
become  a  kind  of  undeclared  national  holi- 
day. Do  you  think  that  occasions  like  this 
help  shape  our  national  character,  or  are 
they  really  just  kind  of  entertaining  diver- 
sions from  things  like  the  deficit  and  terror- 
ism and  Qadhafi  and  so  on? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  it's  typically 
American  that  we  can  have — or  be  diverted 
by  things  like  this  from  the  serious  prob- 
lems, and  I  think  it's  part  of  the  American 
personality.  And  I  know  that  other  coun- 
tries take  athletics  seriously,  too,  but  there's 
something  different  about  it  in  America.  It's 
so  much  a  part  of  American  life  that  I  think 
it's  a  part  of  our  personality. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  I  know  that  football  was  im- 
portant to  you  as  a  young  man,  so  last  week 
I  called  your  old  college  football  coach, 
Ralph  McKinzie,  at  Eureka  College.  He's  91 
years  old 

The  President.  Yes. 

Mr.    Brokaw.    still    strong    of   voice. 

Now,  here's  what  he  told  me.  He  said  that 
you  were  "eager,  aggressive,  better  on  de- 
fense, but  overall  an  average  football 
player,  but  an  outstanding  talker."  [Laugh- 
ter] Is  that  a  fair  scouting  report? 

The  President.  Well,  probably.  And  I'm 
pleased  that  he  did  remember  that  much. 
After  91  years,  he's  still  coaching.  So, 
there've  been  how  many  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  young  men  have  come  through  the 
ranks  with  him.  But  I  remember  him  very 
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vividly  as  a  coach.  He  could  demonstrate  as 
well  as  tell  you,  because  he  had  been  a  star 
at  Eureka  College,  a  great  star  himself. 

But  I  remember,  for  example,  one  day 
running  plays.  And  to  make  scrinmiage 
more  even  in  practice,  we  would  have  the 
first-string  backfield  with  the  second-string 
line  and  the  first-string  line  with  the 
second-string  backfield — ^kind  of  even  things 
up.  So,  he  was  teaching  a  play  to  the  first- 
string  backfield  over  there,  and  the  fellow 
that  was  to  carry  the  ball  wasn't  getting  it 
right.  And  Mac — this  was  his  way — ^he  just 
came  in  and  gently  pushed  him  aside  and 
says,  "Now,  wait  a  minute.  Watch  this." 
Now,  we  in  the  line  on  the  other  side,  we 
know  what  the  play  is;  we  know  where  the 
man's  coming.  In  fact,  I  got  my  hands  on 
Mac  when  he  came  through,  and  I  hurt 
every  place  he  touched  me.  And  right 
through  the  varsity  line  and  the  second- 
string  backfield,  back  with  the  ball,  threw 
the  ball  down,  and  says,  "Now,  do  it  that-a- 
way." 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Now,  you  were  a  guard;  and 
Presidents  Ford,  Nixon,  and  Kennedy  also 
played  in  the  line.  What  is  there  about  the 
line  that  prepares  you  for  Presidential  poli- 
tics better  than  the  backfield,  it  appears? 

The  President  Well,  you  know,  the  line 
certainly  feels  that  those  fellows  behind 
them  wouldn't  be  able  to  do  anything  if  we 
didn't  pave  the  way  for  them.  But,  no,  I 
was  a  guard;  and  3  years  of  varsity  ball  at 
Eureka,  I  averaged  all  but  2  minutes  of 
every  game. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  And  then  when  you  became 
a  film  star,  you  got  to  play  the  part  of  the 
legendary  George  Gipp  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
Gipper,  a  great  running  back.  But  lately, 
we've  learned  that  Gipp  was  not  only  a 
great  athlete,  but  he  was  a  bit  of  a  rogue. 
He  was  a  pool  shark  and  a  card  shark 
and 

The  President.  There  were  some,  but  he 
was  as  loyal  and  as  principled  about  football 
and  winning  for  Rockne.  Yes,  I  knew  some 
of  those  stories  about  him.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  had  been  trying  to  write  the  story, 
when  I  got  in  pictures,  with  the  idea  of 
playing  Gipp.  And  Warner  Brothers  bought 
the  life  story  of  Knute  Rockne,  and  there  it 
was.  But,  yes,  Gipp  was  older  than  the  rest 
of  the  fellows  and  totally  dedicated  to  win- 


ning and  all,  but  he  was  a  fellow  that  could 
almost — ^it  was  like  Babe  Ruth  pointing  at 
the  center  field  fence  and  then  hitting  it 
over  that  fence — ^he  could  almost  do  what- 
ever he  said  he  would  do.  And  Mrs.  Rockne, 
who  was  on  the  picture  with  us,  told  us  that 
he  was  the  only  man  in  all  those  years  that 
ever  really  got  imder  Rock's  skin  to  where 
there  was  a  kind  of  father-son  relationship 
with  him. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  The  Oval  Office  may  be  the 
only  office  in  America  that  doesn't  have  a 
betting  pool  going  on  the  Super  Bowl. 
Someone  has  estimated  that,  what,  $2  bil- 
lion may  be  wagered  on  this  Sunday,  most 
of  it  illegally.  Does  that  bother  you  at  all — 
that  there's  so  much  betting  on  football? 

The  President.  Well,  I  wish  that  it  could 
be  without,  because  I  think  when  it  gets  up 
to  that  kind  of  money,  then  there  is  too 
much  temptation  to  try  and  fix  things.  And 
human  nature  being  what  it  is,  we  know 
from  past  history  that  sometimes  they  get 
away  with  that.  That  was  one  of  Rockne's 
greatest  determinations,  was  he  threw  a 
gambler  out  of  his  office  one  day,  bodily, 
who  had  come  to  see  him  and  was  seeking 
some  information  about  who  was  going  to 
win.  And  Rock  just — ^he  hated  the  idea  of 
gambling  associated  with  football. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Mr.  President,  football  is  a 
metaphor  for  so  many  things  in  American 
life,  including  politics.  Now,  at  the  end  of 
this  game  today,  one  team  is  going  to  be  in 
a  deficit  situation  and  all  those  players  are 
going  to  face  a  very  taxing  year  in  1986. 
You're  about  to  deliver  the  State  of  the 
Union  Address.  Are  you  going  to  put  the 
American  people  through  the  same  experi- 
ence in  1986 — a  taxing  year? 

The  President.  A  tax  year,  you  say? 

Mr.  Brokaw.  A  taxing  year.  Will  this  be  a 
tough  year  for  them? 

The  President.  I  don't  like  the  use  of  that 
word.  It  might  be  taxing  for  me  and  my 
energy.  But  I  don't  like  the  idea  that  some- 
one might  hear  this  and  think  I'm  thinking 
of  taxing  them,  because  I'm  not.  [Laughter] 
I  don't  want  any  tax  increase. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Right  now  all  you  have  on 
your  mind  is  the  Super  Bowl?  Watching  it 
with  Mrs.  Reagan,  I  gather? 

The  President.  That's  right,  and  remem- 
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bering  football  much  more  vividly  than  you 
normally  do.  It  all  comes  back,  and  you  find 
yourself  kind  of  remembering  what  the 
cleats  felt  like  under  your  shoes. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Well,  we  hope  you  have  a 
great  afternoon,  and  we  hope  that  it's  a 
great  game.  Final  chance — do  you  want  to 
pick  a  score  or  a  team? 

The  President.  No.  Do  I  have  a  second  so 
that  I  could  tell  you  a  little  incident  in  my 
memories  of  football? 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Sure,  absolutely. 

The  President.  Well,  it  was  our  ball  back 
on  our  own  35-yard  line.  We  were  1  point 
behind.  There  were  20  seconds  to  play,  but 
we  thought  the  ref  had  said  2  minutes.  And 
Bud,  our  quarterback,  called  an  off-tackle 
run  with  himself  carrying  the  ball.  As  a  run- 
ning guard,  I  came  out  and  led  the  interfer- 
ence. And  the  key  to  the  play  was  me  get- 
ting that  first  man  on  the  secondary;  I 
missed  him.  But  Bud  cut  back  to  the  side- 
line, went  65  yards  for  the  touchdown,  and 
we  won  the  game.  Now,  that  stuck  with 
me.  I  never  could  figure  out:  How  did  he 
do  it  with  me  missing  that  block? 

And  the  very  next  season,  when  I  was 
auditioned  to  become  a  sports  announcer, 
and  they  told  me  to  stand  in  front  of  the 
microphone  and  imagine  a  football  game 


and  describe  it  on  radio.  So  I  did,  and  I 
chose  that  game  because  I  knew  enough  of 
the  players'  names  that  I  could  get  by  and 
so  forth.  And  I  thought,  "I  won't  start  with 
the  kickoff  or  anything.  I'll  start  in  the 
fourth  quarter."  I  had  the  chill  wind 
coming  in  through  the  end  of  the  stadium. 
We  didn't  have  stadiums;  we  had  bleachers. 
But  anyway,  I  did  all  those  things;  and  then 
I  called  that  play.  And  this  time  I  nailed 
that  man  in  the  secondary.  [Laughter]  I 
claim  this  is  the  first  instant  replay.  Only  it 
wasn't  instant;  it  was  a  year  later.  But,  no,  it 
was  a  beautiful,  earth-shaking  block. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  The  great  thhig  about  being 
a  President  or  a  sports  annoimcer,  you  can 
go  back  and  correct  all  those  mistakes,  all 
those  missed  blocks. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Mr.  Brokaw.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  you 
have  a  great  afternoon  watchhig  the  game. 
Thanks  again  for  being  with  us  today. 

The  President.  Looking  forward  to  it,  and 
thank  you. 

Note:  The  interview  began  at  4:45  p.m.  in 
the  Library  at  the  White  House.  It  was 
broadcast  live  prior  to  the  football  game 
between  the  Chicago  Bears  and  the  New 
England  Patriots  in  the  Superdome  in  New 
Orleans,  LA. 


Proclamation  5433— Truck  and  Bus  Safety  Week,  1986 
January  25,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Truck  and  bus  safety  is  important  to  all 
Americans.  More  than  5  million  trucks 
travel  more  than  135  billion  miles  each  year 
on  our  highways  transporting  raw  materials, 
finished  goods,  food,  and  other  essential 
products  and  services.  Buses  annually  carry 
millions  of  Americans  to  over  10,000  cities 
and  commimities.  Clearly,  the  safe  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  trucks  and  buses  is 
vital  to  the  health  and  safety  of  all  users  of 
our  Nation's  thoroughfares. 

The  truck  and  bus  industry  is  a  major 


employer  in  our  country,  essential  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  smooth  and  safe  flow  of 
commerce.  The  safe  operation  of  trucks  and 
buses  is  of  great  consequence  to  the  motor- 
ing public  with  which  they  share  the  roads. 
Safety  compliance  not  only  saves  lives,  it  is 
also  sound  business  practice.  It  reflects  well 
on  the  industry  and  enhances  profitability. 
Ultimately,  the  most  important  means  to 
improve  safe  operation  are  those  activities 
undertaken  by  the  truck  and  bus  industry 
itself.  Therefore,  I  challenge  each  and  every 
person,  business,  and  association  involved  in 
the  industry  to  make  a  commitment  to  en- 
courage safe  truck  and  bus  operations.  I  am 
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convinced  that  such  an  effort  will  reward 
everyone.  The  industry  must  also  inform 
the  public  that  safety  is  one  of  its  highest 
priorities. 

January  is  a  particularly  appropriate  time 
to  direct  the  Nation's  attention  to  special 
care  in  the  operation  of  vehicles  on  the 
highways,  because  of  ice  and  snow  condi- 
tions in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Observ- 
ance of  this  week  should  help  to  establish 
an  increased  safety  consciousness  through- 
out the  entire  year. 

I  call  upon  our  State  governments  to  in- 
crease their  efforts  to  improve  safety  com- 
pliance, using  their  own  resources  as  well  as 
funds  provided  by  the  Federal  government. 
I  call  upon  industry,  labor,  and  the  profes- 
sional drivers  of  the  country  to  continue  to 
improve  the  safe  operation  of  trucks  and 
buses.  Very  special  care  must  be  exercised 
in  seeing  to  the  safe  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation of  trucks  carrying  extremely  hazard- 
ous materials. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 


235,  has  designated  the  week  beginning 
January  26,  1986  as  "Truck  and  Bus  Safety 
Week"  and  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  observ- 
ance of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  January  26 
through  February  1,  1986,  as  Truck  and  Bus 
Safety  Week,  and  I  call  upon  all  Americans 
to  observe  this  week  with  appropriate  ac- 
tivities and  informational  programs. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:31  a.m.,  January  27,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  January  27. 


Remarks  to  Business  Leaders  During  a  White  House  Briefing  on  the 
Fiscal  Year  1987  Budget 
January  27,  1986 


I  don't  know  how  long  you've  been  in 
here,  but  if  you've  been  in  here  since 
before  it  was  snowing,  I  can  tell  you  it's 
snowing  outside  now.  [Laughter]  They 
don't  have  that  in  California.  Well,  good 
morning,  and  welcome  to  the  White  House 
complex.  I'm  glad  that  you  could  come  by 
to  see  us  and  hear  our  views  on  the  issues 
that  will  shape  the  budget  debate  in  1986. 

The  Federal  deficit  is  among  the  last 
major  obstacles,  I  think,  blocking  America's 
path  to  literally  permanent  prosperity.  In 
these  past  5  years,  we've  cut  tax  rates  by 
nearly  25  percent  and  then  indexed  the 
brackets  to  protect  people  from  being 
bumped  by  inflation  up  into  higher  brack- 
ets. We've  seen  inflation  itself  drop  by  two- 
thirds,  interest  rates  tumble  by  more  than 
half,  and  we've  seen  more  than  9  million 
Americans  find  jobs  during  3  straight  years 


of  economic  growth. 

Americans  are  believers  again.  But 
there's  one  area  where  no  one  believes  the 
Federal  Government  is  doing  a  good 
enough  job,  and  that  is  getting  Federal 
spending  under  control.  Even  though  tax 
revenues  have  been  growing,  spending  has 
been  shooting  up  even  faster.  And  so  the 
Congress  passed  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  amendment  that  mandates  steadily  de- 
clining deficits  until  we  reach  a  balanced 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1991.  And  I  want  you 
to  know  that  the  budget  we  submit  in  a 
week  will  meet  the  deficit  target  set  by  that 
legislation;  and  it  will  do  so  while  protect- 
ing Social  Security  and  the  safety  net — the 
safety  net  is  the  term,  you  know,  in  1981 
that  we  used  to  talk  about  those  programs 
to  help  the  truly  needy — and  it  will  go  for- 
ward with  the  bare  minimum  that  we  need 
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in  defense  spending  growth  and  without  in- 
creasing taxes. 

We've  got  to  get  government  in  shape  for 
the  21st  century.  And  one  of  the  ways  that 
we  plan  to  do  that  is  by  getting  government 
out  of  activities  it  can  no  longer  afford  or 
shouldn't  have  been  doing  in  the  first  place. 
To  name  just  one  case  in  point,  we're  deter- 
mined to  sell  Conrail  and  get  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  the  railroad  business. 
Never  should  have  been  in  it  in  the  first 
place.  You  know,  I  can  remember  back  in 
World  War  I,  when  the  Government  took 
over  the  railroads.  And  if  World  War  I  had 
lasted  as  long  as  World  War  II,  there 
wouldn't  be  any  railroads  anymore.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

But  now  let  me  address  another  issue: 
defense.  I  know  that  there  are  some  who 
claim  that  we're  spending  too  much  on  de- 
fense, that  defense  is  somehow  being  al- 
lowed to  escape  the  harsh  scrutiny  of  the 
budget  process.  Well,  forgive  me,  but  the 
modest  defense  growth  we're  calling  for  al- 
ready represents  a  major  compromise  with 
the  Congress.  Indeed,  while  doing  our  best 
to  improve  the  Nation's  defenses,  we've 
compromised  with  the  Congress  and  given 
in  on  every  defense  budget  since  Septem- 
ber 1981.  And  we've  compromised  so  much 
that  this  year,  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  10  years,  the  defense  budget  has  actu- 
ally fallen  below  what  it  was  the  year 
before.  But  by  far  the  most  important  point 
is  this:  Of  all  the  items  in  the  budget,  de- 
fense is  the  only  one  which  must  be  decid- 
ed with  reference  not  only  to  American 
policy  but  to  the  policies  of  foreign  powers 
who  might  attempt  to  terrorize,  intimidate, 
or  threaten  us  and  our  allies.  It's  more  or 
less  dictated  by  what  someone  in  some 
other  country  is  doing. 

While  our  defense  fell  into  disrepair 
during  the  1970's,  the  Soviets  raced  ahead 
with  the  biggest  military  buildup  in  history. 
And  that  buildup  continues.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure when  Mr.  Gorbachev  brought  up  the 
point  of  our  mihtary  buildup  to  me — as  if  it 
was  somehow  aimed  at  them — ^when  he  fin- 
ished saying  that,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
saying,  "Mr.  General  Secretary,  we're  still 
playing  catchup  with  you."  And  he  changed 
the  subject.  [Laughter]  But  the  Soviets  are 
engaged  in  space  research,  are  constantly 


adding  to  their  nuclear  arsenal,  and  are 
tirelessly  building  up  their  conventional 
armed  forces,  especially  their  navy.  To  cut 
the  defense  budget  now  any  more  than  we 
have  would  put  at  risk  the  developing  na- 
tions of  the  Third  World,  including  growing 
democracies  like  El  Salvador  and  Ecuador, 
and  would  endanger  the  defense  of  West- 
ern Europe.  It  would  cripple  our  hopes  for 
successful  arms  talks  with  the  Soviets,  and 
we  can't  permit  this. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  some  in  this 
town  who  will  underestimate  this  budget 
and  my  intention  to  support  it,  and  that's  all 
right.  I  got  used  to  being  underestimated  all 
the  way  back  in  1966  when  I  first  ran  for 
Governor  of  California.  I  was  under  con- 
tract for  13  years  to  Warner  Brothers 
Studio.  And  Jack  Warner,  the  head  of 
Warner  Brothers,  when  he  heard  about  the 
fact  that  I  was  in  a  campaign  for  Governor, 
he  said,  "No,  no.  Jimmy  Stewart  for  Gover- 
nor; Ronald  Reagan  for  best  friend." 
[Laughter]  Well,  the  doubters  had  better 
really  get  ready,  because  we  intend  to  get 
that  budget  passed  and  build  a  prosperity 
that  will  last  for  all  the  American  people. 

The  first  step  to  cutting  the  Federal  defi- 
cit is  cutting  the  hot  partisan  rhetoric.  If  we 
work  together,  the  American  people  will  be 
winners  because  controlling  spending  will 
increase  economic  growth.  There's  no  ques- 
tion that  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  going 
to  demand  some  hard  choices,  but  I'm  con- 
fident that  our  budget  makes  the  right 
choices  and  that  it  deserves  your  support. 
So,  please,  let  your  voices  be  heard — ^both  at 
home  with  your  neighbors  and  your 
friends — ^because  I  found  out  a  great  many 
people  just  don't  understand  how  "Mickey 
Mouse"  the  budgeting  system  in  Washing- 
ton really  is.  It's  confusing.  So,  tell  them, 
but  also  let  your  voice  be  heard  right  here 
in  Washington.  I've  said  many  times,  over 
and  over  again,  up  on  Capitol  Hill:  "It  isn't 
necessary  to  make  them  see  the  light,  just 
feel  the  heat."  [Laughter]  If  you  make  your 
voices  heard,  Capitol  Hill  will  get  the  right 
idea.  I  thank  you  all  for  the  support  that 
you've  already  given  us.  Together  we're 
participating  in  history,  shaping  America's 
future. 

The  budget  battle  promises  to  be  long 
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and  hard,  but  the  rewards  will  be  great.  For 
once  we  bring  deficit  spending  to  an  end, 
our  nation  will  enter  an  era  of  unparalleled 
opportunity  and  growth.  And  once  we, 
through  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  reach 
that  point  where  the  budget  is  balanced, 
then  we  must  have  an  amendment  that  says 
from  then  on  the  Federal  Government's 
budget  will  have  to  be  balanced.  And  when 
that  happens,  Fm  going  to  go  right  down 
there  to  the  Jefferson  Memorial  and  see  if 
he's  smiling---[/at/g/ifer] — ^because  he's  the 
first  fellow  in  our  nation's  history  that  called 


for  that.  When  they  were  ratifying  the  Con- 
stitution, Thomas  Jefferson  said  it  has  one 
glaring  omission:  It  has  no  proviso  prohibit- 
ing the  Federal  Government  from  borrow- 
ing money.  Well,  it's  about  time  we  caught 
up  to  Thomas  Jefferson  and  made  that  a 
fact  of  life. 

God  bless  you  all,  and  thank  you  very 
much  for  being  here. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:03  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 


Nomination  of  Major  General  Thomas  K.  Turnage  To  Be 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 
January  27,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  K.  Tur- 
nage to  be  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs. He  would  succeed  Harry  N.  Walters. 

Since  1981  General  Turnage  has  been 
serving  as  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System.  In  1979  he  served  as  Special  Assist- 
ant for  Training  and  Readiness  to  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Re- 
serve Affairs).  Previously  he  served  on 
active  duty  in  the  United  States  Army  and 
the  National  Guard.  His  career  with  the 
Armed  Forces  spans  a  period  of  time  from 


1941  to  1981.  His  decorations  and  awards 
include  the  Legion  of  Merit  with  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster,  Bronze  Star  Medal,  Meritorious 
Service  Medal,  Army  Commendation 
Medal,  Korean  Presidental  Unit  Citation, 
and  the  California  Medal  of  Merit  with 
three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles  (B.S.)  and  George 
Washington  University  (M.S.).  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  He  was  born  June  27,  1923,  in 
Conroe,  TX. 


Nomination  of  Andrew  John  Strenio,  Jr.,  To  Be  a  Commissioner  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
January  27,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Andrew  John  Strenio,  Jr., 
to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commissioner  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  7  years  from  September 
26,  1982.  He  would  succeed  George  W. 
Douglas,  who  has  resigned. 

Mr.  Strenio  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  from 
September  1984  until  December  31,  1985. 
He  was  an  Assistant  Director  for  Regulatory 


Evaluation,  Bureau  of  Consumer  Protection, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  from  July 
1982  to  September  1984.  Prior  to  joining 
the  Bureau  of  Consimier  Protection,  Mr. 
Strenio  was  staff  economist  for  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  in  1980-1981;  attor- 
ney with  the  law  firm  of  Wald,  Harkrader 
&  Ross  in  Washington,  DC,  1980;  and  re- 
search associate  with  the  Huron  Institute  of 
Cambridge,  MA,  1978-1979.  In  1977-1978 
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Mr.    Strenio   researched   and   wrote   "The 
Testing  Trap,"  a  book  about  the  educational 
testing  industry. 
He  graduated  from  Princeton  University 


(A.B.,  1974)  and  Harvard  Law  School  (J.D., 
1978).  Mr.  Strenio  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Bethesda,  MD.  He  was 
bom  April  3,  1952,  in  Erie,  PA. 


Designation  of  Douglas  W.  McMinn  as  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
January  27,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  designate  Douglas  W.  McMinn  to 
serve  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation,  United  States  International 
Development  Cooperation  Agency.  He 
would  succeed  Richard  T.  McCormack. 

Since  1985  Mr.  McMinn  has  been  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Bureau  of  Economic 
and  Business  Affairs).  He  served  as  Director 
of  International  Economic  Affairs  at  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  in  1982-1985.  He 
was  designated  by  the  President  to  help 
guide  policy  preparations  for  the  1984 
London   economic   sunmiit   and   the    1985 


Bonn  economic  summit.  He  served  at  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  1981-1982. 
Previously,  he  served  as  deputy  chief  of 
mission.  Office  of  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative,  Geneva,  Switzerland  (1979- 
1981);  a  special  assistant  to  the  Deputy  Spe- 
cial Trade  Representative  (1977-1979);  and 
an  international  economist  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  (1975-1977). 

Mr.  McMinn  graduated  from  Gustavus 
Adolphus  College  (B.A.,  1969)  and  Johns 
Hopkins  University  (M.L.A.,  1972;  M.A., 
1975).  He  is  married,  has  three  children, 
and  resides  in  Alexandria,  VA.  He  was  bom 
July  18,  1947,  in  Salt  Lake  City,  UT. 


Exchange  With  Reporters  on  the  Explosion  of  the  Space  Shuttle 

Challenger 

January  28,  1986 


The  President  Well,  I'm  sure  we  all  real- 
ize there's  a  little  change  in  the  procedures. 
I'd  looked  forward  to  coming  in  here  and 
having  a  little  session  with  you  and  some 
briefing,  all  very  carefully  sequestered  until 
9  o'clock  tonight  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
But  in  view  of  the  tragedy  that  has  befallen 
us,  I  don't  think  we'll  do  that.  I  know  that 
you're  interested  in  keeping  up  with  this,  as 
I  am  also,  to  find  out  the  extent  of  it  and 
what  has  taken  place.  So,  I  just  wanted  to 
say  hello  and  appreciate  your  coming  here 
and  maybe  we  can  do  the  other  thing  an- 
other time. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  you  give  us  your 
comments  on  the  tragedy  so  that  we  can 
tell  the  American  people  your  words,  your 
thoughts? 


The  President.  Well,  what  can  you  say? 
It's  a  horrible  thing  that  all  of  us  have  wit- 
nessed it  and  actually  seen  it  take  place. 
And  I  just  can't  rid  myself  of  the  thought  of 
the  sacrifice  and  the  families  that  have 
been  watching  this  also,  the  families  of 
those  people  on  board  and  what  they  must 
be  going  through  at  this  point.  I'm  sure  all 
of  America  is  more  than  saddened,  feels  the 
great  weight  of  this,  and  wishes,  as  I  do, 
that  there  was  something  we  could  do  to 
make  it  easier  for  those  who've  suffered 
such  a  loss. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  latest  word 
you've  gotten?  Have  you  gotten  any  defini- 
tive word  on  the  condition 

The  President.  Actually,  no.  We  have  no 
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more  information  than  you  yourselves  have 
that  are  going  down  there.  It's  a  case  of 
having  to  wait. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  want  to  see  all 
systems  halted  until  we  find  out  explicitly 
what  happened  in  this  tragedy? 

The  President.  Well,  Fm  not  a  scientist.  I 
do  have  confidence  in  the  people  that  have 
been  running  this  program.  And  this  is  the 
first  in,  what  is  it,  56-some  flights  that  some- 
thing of  this  kind  has  happened.  I  certainly 
want  everything  done  that  can  be  done  to 
find  out  how  this  could  have  happened  and 
to  ensure  against  its  happening  again.  But 
there  again,  I  have  to  say  Fm  sure  that  the 
people  that  have  to  do  with  this  program 
are  determined  to  do  that  right  now.  And 
Fm  quite  sure,  also,  when  you  look  at  the 
safety  measures  that  sometimes  those  of  us 
looking  on  have  gotten  a  little  impatient 
with  when  flights  have  been  aborted,  and  it 
hasn't  seemed  as  if  the  situation — ^well,  it 
seems  as  if  they  were  taking  things  too  seri- 
ously. Now  we  know  they  weren't.  And  so, 
Fm  confident  that  there  will  be  no  flight 
until  they  are  absolutely  as  certain  as  a 
human  being  can  be  that  it  is  safe. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  it  raises 
questions  about  having  citizens  aboard  the 
space  shuttle? 

The  President  Well,  they're  all  citizens, 
and  I  don't  think  anyone's  ever  been  on 
there  that  isn't  a  volunteer.  I  know  Fve 
heard  many  times  from  other  people  that 
have  tried  to  give  me  reasons  why  they,  or 
someone  like  them,  should  be  included  in 
flights  of  this  kind.  So,  no,  that  is  the  last 
frontier  and  the  most  important  frontier. 
We  have  to  say  that  the  space  program  has 
been  most  successful,  most  effective.  And  I 
guess  we've  been  so  confident  of  it  that  it 
comes  as  such  a  tremendous  shock  when 
something  of  this  kind  happens. 

Q.  Will  you  still  go  ahead,  sir,  with  your 
message  tonight? 

The  President  What? 

Q.  Will  you  go  ahead  with  your  message 
tonight? 

The  President  Yes,  I  feel  that  things  like 
that  have  to  go  on. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  afraid  there'll 
be  any  public  backlash  against  the  space 
program  because  of  this  tragedy? 

The  President  I  shouldn't  think  so,  and  I 


would  certainly  do  everything  I  could  to 
express  an  opinion  the  other  way.  You 
know,  we  have  accidents  in  every  line  of 
transportation,  and  we  don't  do  away  with 
those  things.  They've  probably  got  a  better 
safety  record  than  we  have  out  on  the  high- 
ways. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  tell  us 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  put 
the  teacher  on  board? 

The  President  What? 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  was  a  mistake  to  put 
the  teacher  on  board? 

The  President  No.  Again,  as  I  say,  this  is 
what  the  whole  space  program  is  leading 
towards — ^actual  use. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  tell  us  exactly 
who  brought  you  the  news  and  exactly 
what  you  thought  and  said  at  that  point? 

The  President  We  were  all  sitting  in 
there,  and  I  was  preparing  myself  for  your 
questions  on  the  State  of  the  Union  Address 
when  the  Vice  President  and  [Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs] 
John  Poindexter  came  into  the  room.  And 
all  they  could  say  at  the  time  was  that  they 
had  received  a  flash  that  the  space  shuttle 
had  exploded.  And  we  immediately  went 
into  the  adjoining  room  where  I  have  a  TV 
set  to  get  on  this,  because  there  was  no 
direct  word  except  that  word  that  had  been 
made  public  also.  And  there  we  saw  the 
replaying  and  saw  the  thing  actually 
happen.  And  it  just  was,  as  I  say,  a  very 
traumatic  experience. 

Q.  But  how  does  that  affect  your  State  of 
the  Union  speech  tonight?  I  mean,  we  were 
told  you  were  going  to  give  an  upbeat — 
"the  state  of  the  Union  is  good" — ^you  know, 
optimistic  speech.  This  has  got  to  cast  a  pall 
on  it,  doesn't  it? 

The  President  Yes,  Fm  sure  it  does.  And 
certainly  there  could  be  no  speech  without 
mentioning  this.  But  you  can't  stop  govern- 
ing the  Nation  because  of  a  tragedy  of  this 
kind.  So,  yes,  we'll  continue. 

Q.  Philosophically,  do  you  take  some 
solace  in  the  fact  that  over  the  years  the 
American  space  program  has  been  remark- 
ably safe,  that  we've  not  lost  as  many 
people  as  we've  been  led  to  believe  have 
been  lost  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  President  Well,  I  think  we've  all  had 
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a  great  pride  in  that.  And  it  is  a  kind  of, 
well,  at  least  something  to  cling  to  right 
now,  although  it  doesn't  lessen  our  grief  at 
what  has  just  taken  place. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  sending  of  civilians 
in  space  was  based  on  the  assumption  that 
it  was  routine  to  go  into  space,  that  it  was 
now  safe,  even  a  teacher  we  could  send  up. 
Do  you  think  that  notion  is  now  gone? 

The  President.  Well,  what  could  you  say, 
other  than  that  here  was  a  program  that 
had  a  100-percent  safety  record.  The  only 
other  fatality  did  not  take  place  in  a  space 
shuttle.  It  took  place  in  an  old  type  of  cap- 
sule  

Q.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Buchanan.  One  question.  One  more 
question. 

Q. so  many  children  have,  you  know, 

been  a  part  of  this  particular  space  shuttle 
because  of  the  teacher,  and  they're  doing 
classrooms.  Can  you  say  something  that 
would  help  them  to  understand  how  this 
happened? 

The  President.  I  think  people  closer  to 
them  have  got  to  be  doing  that.  But  as  I 
say,  the  world  is  a  hazardous  place,  always 
has  been.  In  pioneering  we've  always 
known  that  there  are  pioneers  that  give 
their  lives  out  there  on  the  frontier.  And 
now  this  has  happened.  It  probably  is  more 
of  a  shock  to  all  of  us  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  see  it  happen  now  and — thanks  to 
the  media — ^not  just  hearing  about  it  as  if 
something  that  happened  miles  away.  But  I 


think  those  that  have  to  do  with  them  must, 
at  the  same  time,  make  it  plain  to  them 
that  life  does  go  on  and  you  don't  back  up 
and  quit  some  worthwhile  endeavor  be- 
cause of  tragedy. 

Q.  Do  you  have  any 

Mr.  Buchanan.  got  some  folks  in  the 

Oval  Office  that  are  waiting 

The  President.  Oh. 

Q.  Sir,  do  you  have  any  special  thoughts 
about  Christa  McAulifFe,  who,  I  think  it  was 
in  this  room,  was  named  as  the  first  teach- 
er? What  are  your  thoughts  about  her 
today? 

The  President.  I  can't  get  out  of  my  mind 
her  husband  and  her  children.  But  then 
that's  true  of  the  families  of  the  others. 
Theirs  probably  more  so  because  the  fami- 
lies of  the  others  had  been  a  part  of  this 
whole  program  and  knew  that  they  were  in 
a  hazardous  occupation.  But  knowing  that 
they  were  there  and  watching,  this  just  is — 
well,  your  heart  goes  out  to  them. 

Q.  Thanks  very  much. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1  p.m.  in  the 
Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House.  At 
11:39  a.m.,  shortly  after  lift-off  from  Cape 
Canaveral,  the  space  shuttle  was  destroyed 
by  an  explosion  that  killed  Commander 
Francis  R.  Scobee  and  crewmembers  Mi- 
chael J.  Smith,  Judith  A.  Resnik,  Ronald  E. 
McNair,  Ellison  S.  Onizuka,  Gregory  B. 
Jarvis,  and  Sharon  Christa  McAuliffe.  Pat- 
rick J.  Buchanan  was  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  Communications. 


Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Explosion  of  the  Space  Shuttle 

Challenger 

January  28,  1986 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I'd  planned  to 
speak  to  you  tonight  to  report  on  the  state 
of  the  Union,  but  the  events  of  earlier  today 
have  led  me  to  change  those  plans.  Today  is 
a  day  for  mourning  and  remembering. 
Nancy  and  I  are  pained  to  the  core  by  the 
tragedy  of  the  shuttle  Challenger.  We  know 
we  share  this  pain  with  all  of  the  people  of 
our  country.  This  is  truly  a  national  loss. 


Nineteen  years  ago,  almost  to  the  day,  we 
lost  three  astronauts  in  a  terrible  accident 
on  the  ground.  But  we've  never  lost  an  as- 
tronaut in  flight;  we've  never  had  a  tragedy 
like  this.  And  perhaps  we've  forgotten  the 
courage  it  took  for  the  crew  of  the  shuttle. 
But  they,  the  Challenger  Seven,  were 
aware  of  the  dangers,  but  overcame  them 
and  did  their  jobs  brilliantly.  We  mourn 
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seven  heroes:  Michael  Smith,  Dick  Scobee, 
Judith  Resnik,  Ronald  McNair,  Ellison  Oni- 
zuka,  Gregory  Jarvis,  and  Christa  McAuliffe. 
We  mourn  their  loss  as  a  nation  together. 

For  the  families  of  the  seven,  we  cannot 
bear,  as  you  do,  the  full  impact  of  this  trag- 
edy. But  we  feel  the  loss,  and  we're  think- 
ing about  you  so  very  much.  Your  loved 
ones  were  daring  and  brave,  and  they  had 
that  special  grace,  that  special  spirit  that 
says,  "Give  me  a  challenge,  and  Til  meet  it 
with  joy."  They  had  a  hunger  to  explore  the 
universe  and  discover  its  truths.  They 
wished  to  serve,  and  they  did.  They  served 
all  of  us.  We've  grown  used  to  wonders  in 
this  century.  It's  hard  to  dazzle  us.  But  for 
25  years  the  United  States  space  program 
has  been  doing  just  that.  We've  grown  used 
to  the  idea  of  space,  and  perhaps  we  forget 
that  we've  only  just  begun.  We're  still  pio- 
neers. They,  the  members  of  the  Challeng- 
er crew,  were  pioneers. 

And  I  want  to  say  something  to  the 
schoolchildren  of  America  who  were  watch- 
ing the  live  coverage  of  the  shuttle's  take- 
off. I  know  it  is  hard  to  understand,  but 
sometimes  painful  things  like  this  happen. 
It's  all  part  of  the  process  of  exploration  and 
discovery.  It's  all  part  of  taking  a  chance 
and  expanding  man's  horizons.  The  future 
doesn't  belong  to  the  fainthearted;  it  be- 
longs to  the  brave.  The  Challenger  crew 
was  pulling  us  into  the  future,  and  we'll 
continue  to  follow  them. 

I've  always  had  great  faith  in  and  respect 
for  our  space  program,  and  what  happened 
today  does  nothing  to  diminish  it.  We  don't 


hide  our  space  program.  We  don't  keep  se- 
crets and  cover  things  up.  We  do  it  all  up 
front  and  in  public.  That's  the  way  freedom 
is,  and  we  wouldn't  change  it  for  a  minute. 
We'll  continue  our  quest  in  space.  There 
will  be  more  shuttle  flights  and  more  shut- 
tle crews  and,  yes,  more  volunteers,  more 
civilians,  more  teachers  in  space.  Nothing 
ends  here;  our  hopes  and  our  journeys  con- 
tinue. I  want  to  add  that  I  wish  I  could  talk 
to  every  man  and  woman  who  works  for 
NASA  or  who  worked  on  this  mission  and 
tell  them:  "Your  dedication  and  profession- 
alism have  moved  and  impressed  us  for 
decades.  And  we  know  of  your  anguish.  We 
share  it." 

There's  a  coincidence  today.  On  this  day 
390  years  ago,  the  great  explorer  Sir  Francis 
Drake  died  aboard  ship  off  the  coast  of 
Panama.  In  his  lifetime  the  great  frontiers 
were  the  oceans,  and  an  historian  later  said, 
"He  lived  by  the  sea,  died  on  it,  and  was 
buried  in  it."  Well,  today  we  can  say  of  the 
Challenger  crew:  Their  dedication  was,  like 
Drake's,  complete. 

The  crew  of  the  space  shuttle  Challenger 
honored  us  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
lived  their  lives.  We  will  never  forget  them, 
nor  the  last  time  we  saw  them,  this  morn- 
ing, as  they  prepared  for  their  journey  and 
waved  goodbye  and  "slipped  the  surly 
bonds  of  earth"  to  "touch  the  face  of  God." 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  5  p.m.  from 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  The 
address  was  broadcast  live  on  nationwide 
radio  and  television. 


Proclamation  5434 — Death  of  American  Astronauts  on  Board  Space 
Shuttle  Challenger 
January  28,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

As  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Francis  R.  Scobee,  Michael  J.  Smith,  Ellison 
S.  Onizuka,  Ronald  E.  McNair,  Judith  A. 
Resnik,    Gregory    B.    Jarvis,    and    Sharon 


Christa  McAuliffe  who  gave  their  lives 
during  the  mission  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
Challenger  on  January  28,  1986,  I  hereby 
order,  by  the  authority  vested  in  me  as 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
flown  at  half-stafl^  upon  all  public  buildings 
and  grounds,  at  all  military  posts  and  naval 
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stations,  and  on  all  naval  vessels  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  throughout  the  United  States  and 
its  Territories  and  Possessions  through 
Monday,  February  3,  1986.  I  also  direct  that 
the  flag  shall  be  flown  at  half-staff  for  the 
same  length  of  time  at  all  United  States 
embassies,  legations,  consular  offices,  and 
other  facilities  abroad,  including  all  military 
facilities  and  naval  vessels  and  stations. 
In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 


my  hand  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:24  a.m.,  January  29,  1986] 


Remarks  Announcing  the  Nomination  of  Richard  E.  Lyng  To  Be 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
January  29,  1986 


The  President.  I  am  pleased  to  make  an 
announcement  today  with  regard  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — that  our  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  is  going  to  be  Dick 
Lyng,  who,  19  years  ago,  came  to  work  for 
me  when  I  was  Governor  of  California.  He 
served  as  the  director  of  agriculture  there 
in  the  cabinet.  He  also  has  a  background  in 
the  field  of  agriculture — a  very  sound  one. 
And  then,  here,  he  has  served  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  And  so,  I  have 
asked  him  to  now  serve  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  he  has  agreed. 

We  have  a  farm  problem.  We  think  the 
new  program  that  has  been  passed  and  the 
measures  that  are  going  to  be  taken  in  farm 
credit  are  going  to  help  get  farming  back 
more  into  the  market  economy  than  it  has 
been  and  rectifies  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  wrong  with  regard  to  govern- 
ment's imposition  on  agriculture.  And  I 
have  every  confidence  that  the  farmers  are 


going  to  have  a  sound  and  solid  ft-iend  in 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Dick  Lyng. 

Thank  you  for  being  here. 

Mr.  Lyng.  My  pleasure.  Thank  you. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  a  lot  of  farmers  thought 
you  should  have  picked  a  working  farmer 
for  this  job.  Why  didn't  you? 

The  President.  I  picked  one  that's  been  a 
pretty  hard-working  farmer  most  of  his  life. 
Just  because  he  isn't  on  a  tractor  right  now 
doesn't  mean  he  isn't  a  farmer. 

Q.  In  the  aftermath  of  yesterday's  disas- 
ter, what  are  your  feelings  today,  sir? 

The  President.  They're  still  much  as  they 
were  yesterday.  I  think  all  of  us  have  kind 
of  escaped  the  numbness  of  shock  that  we 
all  felt,  but  life  has  to  go  on  and  so  does  the 
space  program. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  to  reporters  at 
10:20  a.m.  in  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White 
House. 


Nomination  of  Richard  E.  Lyng  To  Be  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
January  29,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Richard  E.  Lyng  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Since  January  1985  Mr.  Lyng  has  been  a 
consultant    with    the    firm    of   Lyng    and 


Lesher,  Inc.,  in  Washington,  DC;  and  he 
served  as  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  1981-1985.  Previously,  he  was  a  private 
consultant  on  food  and  agriculture  matters 
(1979-1981);    president    of    the    American 
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Meat  Institute  (1973-1979);  and  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  responsible  for 
marketing  and  consumer  activities  (1969- 
1973).  Mr.  Lyng  served  as  director  of  the 
California  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  1967-1969.  He  also  held  directorships 
with  the  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange 
(1975-1979),     the     Agribusiness     Advisory 


Board  (1974-1981),  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  (1969-1973),  and  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Graduate  School 
(1970-1973). 

Mr.  Lyng  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Notre  Dame  in  1940.  He  was  born  on 
Jime  29,  1918,  in  San  Francisco,  CA,  is  mar- 
ried, and  has  two  children. 


Nomination  of  James  Albert  Michener  To  Be  a  Member  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
January  29,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  James  Albert  Michener  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  April  28, 
1987.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Mr.  Michener  is  an  educator  and  best- 
selling  author.  His  books  include  "Tales  of 
the  South  Pacific,"  1947  (Pulitzer  Prize); 
"The  Bridges  of  Toko  Ri,"  1953;  "Cara- 
vans," 1963;  "The  Source,"  1965;  "Centen- 
nial," 1974;  "Chesapeake,"  1978;  "Space," 
and  "Poland,"  1983;  among  others.  Mr. 
Michener  started  his  career  as  a  teacher  at 


the  Hill  School  (1929-1931)  and  the  George 
School,  Pennsylvania  (1933-1936).  He  was  a 
professor  at  the  Colorado  State  College  of 
Education  (1936-1941)  and  a  visiting  profes- 
sor at  Harvard  University  (1939-1940).  He 
served  as  an  associate  editor  at  Macmillan 
Co.  (publishing)  from  1941  to  1949. 

He  graduated  from  Swarthmore  College 
(A.B.,  1929)  and  the  University  of  Northern 
Colorado  (A.M.,  1937).  Mr.  Michener  is  mar- 
ried to  the  former  Mari  Yoriko  Sabusawa. 
He  was  bom  in  New  York  City  on  February 
3,  1907,  and  currently  resides  in  Austin,  TX. 


Designation  of  Two  Members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy 
January  29,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  designate  the  following  individuals 
to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  for  a 
term  expiring  December  30,  1988. 

George  F.  Will,  of  Maryland,  will  be  reappointed. 
He  is  an  author  and  has  been  a  syndicated 
columnist  since  1974.  Mr.  Will  is  a  regular 
member  of  the  "Agronsky  &  Company"  televi- 
sion panel  and  appears  each  Sunday  morning 
on  "This  Week  With  David  Brinkley."  He  has 
been  a  contributing  editor  of  Newsweek  since 
1976  and  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  com- 
mentary in  1977.  From  1973  to  1975,  Mr.  Will 
was  Washington  editor  of  National  Review 
magazine.  From  1970  to  1972,  he  was  on  the 


staff  of  Senator  Gordon  Allott  of  Colorado.  He 
is  married  and  has  three  children.  He  was  bom 
May  4,  1941,  in  Champaign,  IL,  and  currently 
resides  in  Chevy  Chase,  MD. 

Frederick  G.  Hale,  Sr.,  of  Virginia,  is  chief  finan- 
cial officer  and  associate  of  Michael  K.  Deaver 
&  Associates,  a  public  relations  firm  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Previously,  he  was  treasurer  and 
chief  financial  officer,  the  Committee  for  the 
50th  American  Presidential  Inaugural  and  as- 
sistant convention  manager  and  chief  financial 
officer,  1984  Republican  National  Convention. 
From  1978  to  1983,  Mr.  Hale  was  involved  in 
various  facets  of  oil  and  gas  exploration  in 
North  America.  Prior  to  this  he  served  in  the 
United  States  Navy,  graduating  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  (B.S.,  1960)  and 
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retiring  from  military  service  in  1978.  He  is 
married  and  has  three  children.  He  was  bom 


January  15,  1936,  in  Gul^ort,  MS,  and  current- 
ly resides  in  Arlington,  VA. 


Nomination  of  Carlos  Salman  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
January  29,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Carlos  Salman  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation, 
United  States  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency,  for  a  term  expiring 
December  17,  1988.  This  is  a  reappoint- 
ment. 

Since  1972  Mr.  Salman  has  been  presi- 
dent of  Carlos  Salman  Realty,  a  real  estate 
brokerage  and  investment  firm  in  Miami, 
FL.  From  1960  to  1972,  he  was  assistant 


comptroller  of  Wometco  Enterprises,  Inc., 
in  Miami,  FL.  From  1957  to  1960,  he  was 
assistant  treasurer  of  Iberia  Machinery  Co. 
in  Havana,  Cuba,  and  in  1954-1957  he  was 
assistant  to  the  vice  president  in  charge  of 
sugar  exportation  of  the  Ward  Garcia  Line 
in  Havana,  Cuba. 

Mr.  Salman  graduated  from  Villanova 
College,  Havana,  Cuba  (B.A.,  1951;  M.B.A., 
1952).  He  is  married  and  has  four  children. 
He  was  bom  December  3,  1932,  in  Havana, 
Cuba,  and  currently  resides  in  Miami,  FL. 


Appointment  of  Frances  Seiberling  Buchholzer  as  a  Member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education 
January  29,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Frances  Seiberling  Buch- 
holzer to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Adult  Education  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  July  10, 
1986.  She  would  succeed  Daniel  E.  Bren- 
nan,  Sr.,  deceased. 

Ms.  Buchholzer.  is  vice  president  and  sec- 
retary. Mutual  Mini  Storage,  Ltd.,  in  Akron, 
OH.  From  1974  to  1981,  she  was  director  of 
State  government  relations,  the  B.F.  Good- 
rich Co.  From  1970  to  1974,  she  was  direc- 
tor of  environmental  affairs,  the  Ohio  Pe- 


troleum Council,  Columbus,  OH.  Ms.  Buch- 
holzer was  a  teacher  with  the  Iowa  City 
Board  of  Education,  1966-1968;  a  teacher 
with  the  Anchorage  Board  of  Education, 
1961-1962;  and  a  teacher,  Columbus  Board 
of  Education,  1958-1961. 

Ms.  Buchholzer  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Akron,  Ohio  (B.A.,  1958)  and  the 
University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City  (M.A.,  geo- 
morphology).  She  is  married  to  Richard 
Barton,  and  they  have  one  child.  She  was 
bom  May  8,  1934,  in  Cleveland,  OH,  and 
currently  resides  in  Akron,  OH. 
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Appointment  of  Robert  E.  Linhard  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs 
January  29,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Robert  E.  Linhard  to  be  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs.  He  will  also  serve  on  the 
National  Security  Council  staff  as  Senior  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Programs  and  Arms  Con- 
trol. He  will  replace  Ronald  F.  Lehman. 

Colonel  Linhard  has  been  on  the  National 
Security  Council  staff  since  November  1981 
as  Director  of  Defense  Programs,  with  pri- 
mary staff  responsibility  for  U.S.  strategic 
and  nonstrategic  nuclear  force  policy  and 
for  the  implementation  of  the  President's 
Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  On  active  duty 


since  1969,  Colonel  Linhard's  decorations 
include  the  Defense  Superior  Service 
Medal,  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal,  the 
Air  Force  Commendation  Medal,  and  the 
Combat  Readiness  Medal. 

Colonel  Linhard  graduated  from  Ford- 
ham  University  (B.A.,  1968;  M.A.,  1969).  He 
also  has  degrees  from  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  (M.P.A.,  1973),  University  of 
Northern  Colorado  (M.B.A.,  1975),  and 
Georgetown  University  (M.A.,  1979).  He  is 
married  and  has  one  child.  Colonel  Linhard 
resides  in  Springfield,  VA,  and  was  bom 
February  2,  1947,  in  New  York  City. 


Appointment  of  Ronald  F.  Lehman  II  as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs 
January  29,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Ronald  F.  Lehman  II  to  be 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  (Defense  Policy).  This 
is  a  new  position. 

Dr.  Lehman,  currently  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs, has  served  on  the  National  Security 
Council  staff  since  May  1983  as  Senior  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Programs  and  Arms  Con- 
trol. Since  January  1985  he  has  also  served 
as  Deputy  U.S.  Negotiator  for  Strategic  Nu- 
clear Arms  with  the  personal  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. Prior  to  joining  the  NSC  staff.  Dr. 
Lehman  was  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense   for   International   Security   Policy 


and  has  served  as  a  senior  adviser  to  the 
U.N.  Special  Session  on  Disarmament  and  as 
a  representative  to  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  bilater- 
al discussions  on  nuclear  proliferation.  More 
recently.  Dr.  Lehman  was  a  representative 
to  the  U.S.-Soviet  talks  on  direct  commimi- 
cation  links.  Dr.  Lehman  has  also  served  as 
a  member  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Dr.  Lehman  graduated  from  Claremont 
Men's  College  in  California  (1968)  and  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  in  government  from  the 
Claremont  Graduate  School  (1975).  Dr. 
Lehman  currently  resides  with  his  wife  in 
Arlington,  VA.  He  was  bom  March  25, 
1946,  in  California. 
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Appointment  of  Peter  W.  Rodman  as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs 
January  29,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Peter  W.  Rodman  to  be 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  (Foreign  Policy).  This 
is  a  new  position. 

Mr.  Rodman  has  been  Director  of  the 
Policy  Planning  Staff  of  the  Department  of 
State  since  April  1984.  Prior  to  that  he  was 
a  member  of  the  State  Department  Policy 
Planning  Council,  dealing  with  Middle  East 
affairs.  From  January  1977  to  March  1983, 
he  was  with  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 


International  Studies,  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty. From  August  1969  to  January  1977,  he 
was  on  the  National  Security  Council  staff 
and  Special  Assistant  to  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs. 

Mr.  Rodman  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  (B.A.,  1964)  and  Oxford  University 
(B.A.,  M.A.,  1966).  He  also  attended  Har- 
vard Law  School  (J.D.,  1969).  He  is  married, 
has  one  child,  and  resides  in  Washington, 
DC.  He  was  bom  on  November  24,  1943,  in 
Boston,  MA. 


Appointment  of  Rodney  B.  McDaniel  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
National  Security  Council 
January  29,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Rodney  B.  McDaniel  to  be 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Securi- 
ty Council.  He  will  replace  William  F. 
Martin. 

Mr.  McDaniel,  currently  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs, has  served  on  the  National  Security 
Council  staff  since  March  1985  as  the 
Senior  Director  of  the  Crisis  Management 
Center.  He  will  continue  to  hold  the  title  of 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  in  his  new  position. 
Before  joining  the  NSC  staff,  Mr.  McDaniel 
was  a  captain  with  the  United  States  Navy, 
last  assigned  to  the  Office  of  the  Vice  Chief 


of  Naval  Operations  at  the  Pentagon.  His 
navy  career  included  service  as  a  surface 
warifare  officer  in  destroyers  and  tours  with 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Navy  De- 
partment. During  his  career  he  command- 
ed the  guided-missile  destroyer  U.S.S.  Wil- 
liam V.  Pratt  and  the  cruiser  U.S.S.  Oklaho- 
ma City  and  was  chief  of  staff  for  Com- 
mander Seventh  Fleet. 

Mr.  McDaniel  graduated  from  Stanford 
University  (B.A.,  1956)  and  George  Wash- 
ington University  (M.B.A.,  1962).  He  is 
single  and  resides  in  Arlington,  VA.  Mr. 
McDaniel  was  born  on  April  4,  1934,  in  San 
Diego,  CA. 


Proclamation  5435 — ^American  Heart  Month,  1986 
January  29,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 


A  Proclamation 
Cardiovascular    diseases. 


which    include 


heart  disease,  stroke,  and  other  vascular  dis- 
orders, account  for  almost  as  many  deaths 
in  this  Nation  as  all  other  causes  combined. 
In  fact,  almost  one  out  of  every  two  deaths 
can  be  attributed  to  cardiovascular  disease. 
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As  recently  as  1983,  heart  and  blood  vessel 
diseases  killed  nearly  one  million  Ameri- 
cans— ^more  people  than  cancer,  accidents, 
pneumonia,  and  influenza  combined.  Even 
more  tragic  is  the  fact  that  one-fifth  of  all 
people  killed  by  cardiovascular  diseases  are 
younger  than  65. 

Heart  and  blood  vessel  diseases  are  not 
only  deadly — ^they  are  pervasive.  More  than 
one-fourth  of  the  current  U.S.  population, 
or  more  than  63  million  of  our  citizens, 
suffer  from  some  form  of  these  diseases. 
Their  toll  in  human  suffering  can  never  be 
calculated. 

The  economic  loss  to  the  Nation  is  also 
high.  Some  $78.6  billion  will  be  spent  in 
1986  for  physician  and  nursing  services, 
hospital  and  nursing  home  care,  medica- 
tions, and  in  lost  productivity  due  to  disabil- 
ity related  to  these  maladies. 

But  progress  is  being  made.  The  Ameri- 
can Heart  Association,  a  not-for-profit  vol- 
unteer health  agency,  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment, through  the  National  Heart,  Lung 
and  Blood  Institute,  have  combined  forces 
since  1948  to  find  better  ways  both  to  treat 
and  prevent  cardiovascular  diseases  and  to 
educate  the  medical  commimity  about  the 
most  effective  techniques. 

Because  of  important  advances  made  by 
medical  science  in  recent  years,  premature 
death  and  disability  have  declined.  From 
1973  to  1983  the  death  rate  from  cardiovas- 
cular diseases  dropped  29  percent. 

Doctors  are  seeking  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
heart  disease,  stroke,  and  atherosclerosis 
(hardening  of  the  arteries)  in  their  patients 
by  encouraging  them  to  lower  their  blood 
pressure,  stop  smoking,  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  cholesterol  and  saturated  fats  in 


their  diets.  The  American  Heart  Association 
has  contributed  to  this  effort  by  its  contin- 
ued support  of  research  and  its  commit- 
ment to  educating  Americans  about  the 
need  to  adopt  healthful  habits  of  living. 

The  Federal  government,  meanwhile, 
continues  to  support  a  large  array  of  cardio- 
vascular research  projects.  It  also  encour- 
ages all  Americans  to  take  responsibility  for 
their  own  well-being  by  maintaining  good 
health  habits. 

Recognizing  that  Americans  everywhere 
have  a  role  to  play  in  this  continuing  battle 
against  a  major  killer,  the  Congress,  by  Joint 
Resolution  approved  December  30,  1963 
(77  Stat.  843;  36  U.S.C.  169b),  has  requested 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  February  as  American 
Heart  Month. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  February 
1986  as  American  Heart  Month.  I  invite  the 
Governors  of  the  States,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  officials  of  other 
areas  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  American  people  to 
join  me  in  reaffirming  our  commitment  to 
the  resolution  of  the  nationwide  problem  of 
cardiovascular  diseases. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:18  p.m.,  January  29,  1986] 
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Proclamation  5436 — Sesquicentennial  Year  of  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine,  1986 
January  29,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

One  hundred  fifty  years  ago,  in  1836, 
what  is  now  the  largest  and  most  distin- 
guished medical  library  and  medical  com- 
munications center  in  the  world  was  only  a 
small  collection  of  medical  books  in  the 
office  of  the  United  States  Army  Surgeon 
General.  That  transition  is  an  inspiring 
story — one  that  speaks  of  both  the  need  of 
health  professionals  and  researchers  for 
rapid  access  to  information  and  of  the  re- 
sponse to  that  need  by  a  succession  of  dedi- 
cated and  visionary  leaders  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine. 

The  National  Library  of  Medicine  re- 
sponded to  the  need  for  medical  informa- 
tion in  part  by  building  an  exhaustive  col- 
lection of  the  published  literature  of  medi- 
cine. Through  pioneering  research  into  the 
latest  communications  technology,  the  Li- 
brary also  developed  the  renowned  MED- 
LARS systems,  which  provides  researchers 
and  health  professionals  around  the  world 
with  almost  instantaneous  access  to  the  bio- 
medical literature.  Its  publications,  like 
Index  Medicus,  are  essential  tools  for  health 
sciences  research.  The  Library  has  devel- 
oped a  network  throughout  the  United 
States — the  Regional  Medical  Library  Net- 
work— to  provide  efficient  information  serv- 
ices to  doctors,  researchers,  students  and 


others,  no  matter  how  far  they  may  be  from 
a  medical  center. 

American  citizens,  for  whom  the  health 
of  their  loved  ones  is  always  of  primary  con- 
cern, can  take  great  pride  in  their  National 
Library  of  Medicine,  which  takes  life-giving 
knowledge  from  research,  organizes  it,  and 
transmits  it  to  those  who  can  best  use  it  to 
fight  disease  and  disability  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  life  for  all  of  us. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
198,  has  designated  1986  as  the  "Sesquicen- 
tennial Year  of  the  National  Library  of 
Medicine"  and  has  authorized  and  request- 
ed the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in 
observance  of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  1986  as  the  Sesquicenten- 
nial Year  of  the  National  Library  of  Medi- 
cine. I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  occasion  with  appro- 
priate ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-ninth  day  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:19  p.m.,  January  29,  1986] 


Statement  on  the  Presidential  Election  in  the  Philippines 
January  30,  1986 


A  special  election  for  President  and  Vice 
President  will  take  place  in  the  Philippines 
on  February  7.  This  election  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  future  of  democracy  in  the 
Philippines,  a  major  friend  and  ally  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Pacific.  It  comes  at  a 
time    when    the    Phihppines    is    struggling 


with  the  urgent  need  to  reestablish  a  politi- 
cal consensus,  restructure  the  economy,  and 
rebuild  a  sense  of  military  professionalism. 
President  Marcos  has  invited  the  United 
States  to  send  observers  to  the  election.  Be- 
cause of  our  respect  for  the  Philippines  and 
our  commitment  to  the  sovereign  will  of  a 
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democratic  people  as  expressed  through  the 
electoral  process,  I  have  decided  to  send  a 
delegation  of  official  U.S.  observers  to  the 
Philippines  for  the  election.  I  would  like  the 
delegation  to  be  composed  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  from  both  parties  and  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  from  the  private 
sector.  I  also  note  that  the  party  institutes 
of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
Parties  have  jointly  decided  to  sponsor  an 
international  observer  delegation  for  the 
election  in  the  Philippines.  I  am  confident 
that  both  of  these  efforts  will  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  this  important  event. 

The  United  States  left  a  legacy  of  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  the  Philippines  earlier 
in  this  century.  Filipinos  believe  in  elec- 
tions, as  long  as  they  are  fair,  to  resolve 
their  political  differences.  To  safeguard  the 
process,  the  National  Citizens'  Movement 
for  Free  Elections,  or  NAMFREL  as  it  is 
called,  will  field  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
citizen  election  observers  on  February  7. 
Such  citizen  participation  makes  Americans 
proud  to  have  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines as  a  friend  and  ally. 

A  free  and  fair  election,  if  also  followed 
by  a  genuine  reform  effort  in  the  economic 
and  security  areas,  will  assist  the  Philippines 
along  a  path  of  growth,  prosperity,  and  sta- 


bility that  will  benefit  the  entire  region. 
The  Communist  Party  of  the  Philippines, 
through  its  military  arm,  the  New  People's 
Army,  and  its  front  organization,  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Front,  is  pursuing  a  clas- 
sic military  and  political  strategy  intended 
to  lead  eventually  to  a  totalitarian  takeover 
of  the  Philippines.  The  Communist  strategy 
can  be  defeated,  but  defeating  it  will  re- 
quire listening  to  and  respecting  the  sover- 
eign voice  of  the  people. 

I  believe  this  is  an  important  time  for 
America  to  respond  to  the  problems  of  a 
friend  and  ally  at  a  critical  juncture  in  its 
history.  If  the  will  of  the  Filipino  people  is 
expressed  in  an  election  that  Filipinos 
accept  as  credible,  and  if  whoever  is  elected 
undertakes  fundamental  economic,  political, 
and  military  reforms,  we  should  consider,  in 
consultation  with  the  Congress,  a  signifi- 
cantly larger  program  of  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  for  the  Philippines  for  the 
next  5  years.  This  would  be  over  and  above 
the  current  levels  of  assistance  we  are  pro- 
viding. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President,  read  the 
President's  statement  to  reporters  at  10:10 
a.m.  in  the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White 
House. 


Appointment  of  Eugene  J.  McAllister  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Economic  Policy  Council 
January  30,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Eugene  J.  McAllister  as  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  and  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Economic  Policy 
Coimcil. 

Mr.  McAllister  has  served  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Economic  Policy  Council 
since  August  1985.  Previously  he  was 
Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs in  the  Office  of  Policy  Development. 
From  1981  to  April  1983,  Mr.  McAllister 


was  a  senior  policy  analyst  with  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Before  joining 
the  administration,  he  was  the  Walker 
fellow  in  economics  at  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation. 

Mr.  McAllister  graduated  firom  Loyola 
University  of  Los  Angeles  (B.A.,  1974)  and 
the  University  of  Cdifomia,  Davis  (M.A., 
1976).  He  is  married  and  resides  in  Fairfax, 
VA.  He  was  bom  May  20,  1952,  in  the 
Bronx,  NY. 
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Remarks  at  the  Annual  Dinner  of  the  Conservative  PoHtical  Action 

Conference 

January  30,  1986 


Thank  you  very  much,  and  may  I  say  that 
every  bit  of  show  business  instinct  that  is 
within  me  says  that  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  the  entertainment  followed  the 
speaker.  [Laughter]  You  are  a  tough  act  to 
follow.  [Laughter] 

But  let  me  begin  by  saying  how  appropri- 
ate it  is  that  we  honor  tonight  the  Shuttle 
Seven;  all  of  them  were  heroes.  Each  of  us 
is  in  their  debt.  And  we  know  now  that 
God  holds  them  close,  and  we  pray  He'll 
comfort  their  grieving  loved  ones.  And 
we're  aware,  too,  of  our  own  duty  to  them 
and  to  their  memory.  We  must  continue. 
Other  brave  Americans  must  go  now  where 
they  so  valiantly  tried  to  lead— a  fitting 
place,  I've  always  thought,  for  Americans: 
"the  stars  and  beyond." 

And  in  some  closed  societies,  a  tragedy  of 
this  sort  would  be  permanently  dishearten- 
ing, a  fatal  setback  to  any  such  program, 
followed  not  by  mourning  and  national  re- 
commitment, but  by  attempts  to  evade  re- 
sponsibility. Well,  not  so  in  a  democracy, 
and  not  so  in  America.  John  Glenn  said  the 
other  day  that  after  the  pad  fire  that  killed 
three  astronauts  in  1967,  support  for  the 
space  program  skyrocketed  among  the 
American  people.  And  that's  because  here 
the  Government  does  not  rule  the  people; 
it  is  the  people.  And  ultimately  what  hap- 
pens to  programs  of  this  sort,  and  what  fol- 
lows tragedies  of  this  kind,  are  decisions 
that  belong  not  to  government  but  to  the 
people.  The  tragedy  of  the  Shuttle  Seven 
will  only  serve  to  strengthen  the  resolve  of 
America  to  pursue  their  dream  of  "the  stars 
and  beyond."  And  anyone  who  doubts  this 
does  not  know  the  history  of  our  land,  the 
wonder  of  America  and  her  free  people,  or 
the  meaning  of  the  words  "the  right  stuff." 
You  know,  I  called  the  families  yesterday  of 
those  seven  heroes.  Every  one  of  them  con- 
cluded the  remarks  between  us  by  saying, 
"The  program  must  continue;  they  would 
have  wanted  it  that  way."  And  it  will. 

Well,  I'm  delighted  to  be  here  tonight. 
And  I  want  to  extend  my  heartfelt  thanks 


to  the  American  Conservative  Union,  along 
with  Human  Events,  National  Review,  and 
Young  Americans  for  Freedom,  for  putting 
on  this  conference  and  for  extending  this 
invitation.  Tonight  my  thoughts  cannot  help 
but  drift  back  to  another  conservative  audi- 
ence of  more  than  20  years  ago  and  a  Presi- 
dential campaign  that  the  pundits  and  opin- 
ionmakers  said  then  was  the  death  knell  for 
our  movement.  But  just  as  the  opinion  lead- 
ers had  been  stunned  by  Barry  Goldwater's 
nomination,  so  too  they  would  be  shocked 
by  the  resiliency  of  his  cause  and  the  politi- 
cal drama  to  unfold  around  it:  the  rise  of 
the  New  Right  and  the  religious  revival  of 
the  midseventies  and  the  final,  triumphant 
march  to  Washington  in  1980  by  conserv- 
atives. 

And  you  know,  that  last  event  really  did 
come  as  a  shock  of  seismic  proportions  to 
this  city.  I  can  remember  reading  about  a 
poll  that  was  taken  at  a  Washington  Nation- 
al Press  Club  luncheon  in  January  of  1980 
on  the  eve  of  the  primary  season.  Those  in 
attendance  were  asked  who  would  be  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States.  Well, 
Jimmy  Carter  got  a  large  number  of  votes, 
and  so  did  Teddy  Kennedy.  But  there  was 
one  candidate  on  the  Republican  side  who 
got  so  few  votes  firom  the  wise  men  of 
Washington  that  it  wasn't  even  reported  in 
the  lineup.  [Laughter]  I  think  it  had  to  do 
with  his  conservative  leanings.  [Laughter] 
Well,  I  hope  they  know  I'm  not  about  to 
change.  But  while  official  Washington 
always  underestimated  our  cause,  some  of 
the  shrewder  journalists  did  over  the  years 
sense  something  astir  in  America.  Theodore 
White  said  openly,  just  after  Barry  Gold- 
water's  campaign:  "Some  see  this  as  a  last 
adventure  in  the  politics  of  nostalgia. 
Others  see  this  Arizonan  as  a  symbol,  cast 
up  by  the  first  crest  of  an  early  tide,  thrown 
back  this  once,  but  bound  to  come  again  in 
greater  strength." 

And  you  know,  to  be  here  tonight  and  to 
be  a  part  of  this  historic  conference,  your 
biggest  attention-getter,  to  look  at  your  pro- 
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gram  for  the  next  2  days  and  all  the  impor- 
tant people  and  discussions,  to  stand  here 
now  with  the  Presidential  seal  on  this 
podium,  to  feel  the  energy,  the  almost  fes- 
tive air  of  this  audience,  I  think  youVe  pro- 
vided an  answer  to  Teddy  White's  implicit 
question  about  the  fate  of  our  movement, 
the  state  of  our  cause.  Fellow  conservatives, 
it  took  us  more  than  20  years,  but  who  can 
deny  it?  We're  rockin'  and  rollin'.  Now,  I 
know  a  few  liberal  observers  will  try  to 
downplay  all  this.  But  don't  you  think 
they're  going  to  soimd  a  little  bit  like  Yogi 
Berra  on  that  famous  occasion  when  he  said 
of  a  restaurant,  "It's  so  crowded,  nobody 
goes  there  anymore"?  {Laughter]  And  as  for 
those  liberals  who  finally  are  catching  on  to 
the  idea  that  there  is  a  conservative  move- 
ment, they  kind  of  remind  me  of  a  cowboy 
who  was  out  hiking  in  the  desert  one  day 
and  came  across  the  Grand  Canyon.  And  he 
said,  "Wow,  something  sure  happened 
here!"  [Laughter] 

Well,  something  has  happened  in  Amer- 
ica. In  5  short  years,  we  have  seen  the  kind 
of  political  change  rarely  seen  in  a  genera- 
tion on  nearly  every  issue:  Federal  spend- 
ing, tax  cuts,  deregulation,  the  fight  against 
career  criminals  and  for  tough  judges,  mili- 
tary readiness,  resistance  to  Soviet  expan- 
sionism, and  the  need  for  candor  about  the 
struggle  between  freedom  and  totalitarian- 
ism. The  old  taboos  and  superstitions  of  lib- 
eralism have  collapsed  and  all  but  blown 
away,  to  be  replaced  by  a  robust  and  en- 
lightened conservatism,  a  conservatism  that 
brings  with  it  economic  prosperity,  personal 
opportunity,  and  a  shining  hope  that  some- 
day all  the  peoples  of  the  world — ^from  Af- 
ghanistan to  Nicaragua  to  Poland  and,  yes, 
to  Angola — ^will  know  the  blessings  of  liber- 
ty and  live  in  the  light  of  freedom. 

Those  in  this  room  know  how  often  we 
were  told  the  odds  of  accomplishing  even  a 
small  part  of  this  were  all  against  us.  I  re- 
member my  own  first  visit  up  to  the  Hill 
after  the  1980  election,  when  issues  like  the 
tax  cuts  came  up.  I  met  a  Congressman 
[Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.]  there.  He  was  a 
kind  of  a  big  fellow,  as  I  recall — [laugh- 
ter]— ^had  lots  of  white  hair.  [Laughter]  He 
was  from  the  Boston  area,  I  think.  [Laugh- 
ter] Maybe  you  know  him.  He  smiled  very 
indulgently  and  told  me  not  to  expect  too 


much  because  I  was,  to  use  his  words,  "in 
the  big  leagues  now."  [Laughter]  But  you 
know,  as  a  conservative,  I  had  an  advan- 
tage. Back  in  the  hard  years,  the  lean  years, 
when  we  were  forming  our  political  PAC's, 
sending  out  our  fundraising  letters,  and 
working  for  candidate  after  candidate  in 
campaign  after  campaign,  all  of  us  learned 
something  vital,  something  important  about 
our  country.  Something  became  an  article 
of  faith,  a  faith  that  sustained  us  through  all 
the  setbacks  and  the  heartache. 

You  see,  we  knew  then  what  we  know 
now:  that  the  real  big  leaguers  aren't  here 
in  Washington  at  all;  they're  out  there  in 
the  heartland,  out  in  the  real  America, 
where  folks  go  to  work  every  day  and 
church  every  week,  where  they  raise  their 
families  and  help  their  neighbors,  where 
they  build  America  and  increase  her  bounty 
and  pass  on  to  each  succeeding  generation 
her  goodness  and  splendor.  And  we  knew 
something  else,  too:  that  the  folks  out  there 
in  real  America  pretty  much  see  things  our 
way  and  that  all  we  ever  have  to  do  to  get 
them  involved  is  be  brave  enough  to  trust 
them  with  the  truth  and  bold  enough  to  ask 
for  their  help.  And  it's  here  we  find  the 
explanation  for  the  success  of  the  last  5 
years,  the  reason  why  on  issue  after  issue 
the  liberals  in  this  town  have  lost  and  are 
still  losing:  They've  forgotten  who's  in 
charge,  who  the  big  leaguers  really  are. 

It  reminds  me  of  a  favorite  little  story  of 
mine  about  a  career  naval  officer  who  fLaal- 
ly  got  his  four  stripes,  became  a  captain, 
and  then  was  given  command  of  a  giant 
battleship.  And  one  night  he  was  out  steam- 
ing around  the  Atlantic  when  he  was  called 
firom  his  quarters  to  the  bridge  and  told 
about  a  signal  light  in  the  distance.  And  the 
captain  told  the  signalman,  "Signal  them  to 
bear  to  starboard."  And  back  came  the 
signal  from  ahead  asking — or  saying,  "*You 
bear  to  starboard."  Well,  as  I  say,  the  cap- 
tain was  very  aware  that  he  was  command- 
er of  a  battleship,  the  biggest  thing  afloat, 
the  pride  of  the  fleet;  and  he  said,  "Signal 
that  light  again  to  bear  to  starboard  now." 
And  once  again,  back  came  the  answer, 
"Bear  to  starboard  yourself."  Well,  the  cap- 
tain decided  to  give  his  unknown  counter- 
part a  lesson  in  seagoing  humility;  so  he 
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said,  "Signal  them  again  and  tell  them  to 
bear  to  starboard.  I  am  a  battleship."  And 
back  came  the  signal,  "Bear  to  starboard 
yourself.  I'm  a  lighthouse."  [Laughter] 

Well,  the  American  people  have  turned 
out  to  be  just  what  the  forefathers  thought 
they  would  be  when  they  made  them  the 
final  arbiter  of  political  power:  a  lighthouse 
to  the  ship  of  state,  a  source  of  good  judg- 
ment and  common  sense  signaling  a  course 
to  starboard.  But  you  who  are  not  nautical- 
minded  know  that  starboard  is  to  the  right, 
don't  you?  [Laughter] 

But  I  come  here  tonight  not  just  to  cele- 
brate these  successes  of  our  past  but  also  to 
strike  a  serious,  even  somber,  note  to 
remind  each  of  you  not  only  of  how  far  we 
have  come  together  but  how  tragic  it  would 
be  if  we  suddenly  cast  aside  in  a  moment  of 
dreadful  folly  all  our  hopes  for  a  safe  Amer- 
ica and  a  freer  world.  My  fellow  conserv- 
atives, I  want  to  speak  to  you  tonight  about 
our  movement  and  a  great  danger  that  lies 
ahead.  Now,  some  of  you  may  think  I'm 
reacting  here  to  claims  that  1985  was  a  dis- 
appointing or,  at  best,  a  mediocre  year  for 
conservatives.  In  fact,  I  want  to  take  sharp 
issue  with  this,  suggest  to  you  that  those 
claims  themselves  are  evidence  of  the 
broader  problem  I'm  talking  about:  the 
danger  of  growing  soft  with  victory,  of 
losing  perspective  when  things  go  our  way 
too  often,  of  failing  to  appreciate  success 
when  it  occurs  or  seeing  danger  when  it 
looms. 

First,  let's  talk  about  1985  and  three  legis- 
lative victories  whose  strategic  significance 
were  both  enormous  and  largely  over- 
looked. Now,  some  of  you  who  go  back  with 
me  to  that  campaign  in  1964  can  remember 
how  easily  the  liberals  dismissed  our  warn- 
ings then  about  the  dangers  of  deficit 
spending.  We  were  told  it  would  bring 
prosperity.  Others  of  you  know  how  pas- 
sionately the  liberals  believed  in  the  use  of 
high  and  punitive  tax  rates  to  redistribute 
income.  And  finally,  all  of  us  can  remember 
how  liberals  found  in  the  post- Vietnam  syn- 
drome a  form  of  religious  exercise,  a  kind  of 
spiritual  ecstasy,  however  much  that  syn- 
drome paralyzed  American  foreign  policy 
and  jeopardized  freedom. 

Now,  let  me  ask  you:  If  someone  had 
come  up  to  you  even  as  late  as  a  few  years 


ago  and  told  you  that  by  1985  all  of  these 
cherished  doctrines — a  belief  in  deficit 
spending,  the  politics  of  envy  via  high  tax 
rates,  and  the  refusal  to  help  those  resisting 
Communist  dictatorship — ^would  be  formally 
and  publicly  rejected  in  a  single  12-month 
period  by  the  liberal  Democrats  themselves, 
wouldn't  you  have  thought  that  person 
prone  to  acute  shortages  of  oxygen  in  the 
cerebral  hemispheres?  [Laughter]  That's 
kind  of  bureaucratese  for  meaning  playing 
without  a  full  deck.  [Laughter] 

But  consider  1985.  We  saw  a  de  facto 
balanced  budget  amendment  passed  by 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  We  saw  a 
House  of  Representatives  under  liberal 
leadership  agree  to  cut  the  top  marginal  tax 
rate  to  the  35-  to  38-percent  range.  And  we 
even  saw  that  same  House  not  only  approve 
funds  for  an  insurgency  against  a  Commu- 
nist government  but  spontaneously  repeal 
that  symbol  of  liberal  isolationism,  the  Clark 
amendment.  So,  firiends  and  neighbors, 
salute  Halley's  comet.  Salute  that  space  shot 
to  "U-ra-nus" — I'm  too  old-fashioned  to  call 
it  "t/r-a-nus."  [Laughter]  I  just  remember 
politics  in  1985  was  also  a  celestial  phe- 
nomenon, Steven  Spielberg  all  the  way.  Ac- 
tually, the  remarkable  year  of  1985  at  home 
was  a  reflection  of  a  broader,  even  brighter 
strategic  picture.  In  Europe  and  Asia,  stat- 
ism  and  socialism  are  dying  and  the  free 
market  is  growing;  and  all  across  the  world, 
the  march  of  democracy  continues. 

Yet,  even  as  I  think  the  tide  of  history  is 
all  but  irreversibly  turned  our  way  and  this 
strategic  picture  will  continue  to  improve, 
we  must  guard  at  all  costs  against  an  unnec- 
essary but  costly  tactical  defeat  ahead.  I'm 
talking,  of  course,  about  the  election  in  No- 
vember. Now,  this  isn't  going  to  happen  as 
long  as  we  conservatives  will  shoulder  the 
burden  of  our  recent  successes,  if  we'll  real- 
ize how  much  is  at  stake  this  November, 
forget  for  the  moment  the  flowers  and  the 
sunshine,  and  summon  once  again  those 
deep  reserves  of  will  and  stamina  that  won 
for  us  our  first  victories.  And  bear  in  mind, 
this  will  require  a  supreme  effort;  our  job  is 
going  to  be  even  tougher  this  year.  The 
very  years  of  prosperity  and  peace  that  con- 
servative programs  have  given  America 
may  in  a  strange  way  actually  help  those 
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who  fought  the  hardest  against  them.  Good 
times,  after  all,  tend  to  favor  incumbents 
and  fortify  the  status  quo.  Yet  you  and  I 
know  how  imacceptable  that  status  quo  is, 
how  much— on  everything  from  right  to 
life,  prayer  in  the  public  schools,  enterprise 
zones,  aid  to  anti-Conmiunist  insurgents — 
still  waits  to  be  done.  So,  we  must  go  to  the 
record,  get  the  facts  to  the  American 
people. 

llie  Speaker  of  the  House  has  already 
indicated  a  tax  increase  is  the  solution  to 
our  problems,  and  recently  another  impor- 
tant member  of  the  House  leadership 
echoed  his  sentiments.  Not  much  has 
changed  on  Federal  spending,  either.  Sure, 
the  liberals  are  angry  about  Gramm- 
Rudman,  but  they  aren't  looking  realistical- 
ly at  our  bloated  expenditures,  only  talking 
nonsense  about  shutting  down  the  FBI  and 
the  IRS — though  I  do  admit  that  in  men- 
tioning that  last  point  they  may  be  tempt- 
ing me  beyond  my  strength.  And  as  for 
defense,  let  me  assure  you  the  liberals 
haven't  changed  a  bit;  they're  still  looking 
at  America's  defense  budget  with  lust  in 
their  hearts.  [Laughter]  A  lust  to  strip  it 
bare  and  use  the  funds  for  more  of  their 
social  experiments. 

Yes,  this  year  we  have  to  work  even 
harder  at  summoning  the  vigor  to  tell  the 
American  people  the  truth  and  the  vigor  to 
ask  their  help,  to  remind  them  that  what 
they  do  this  November  will  decide  whether 
the  days  of  high  taxes  and  higher  spending, 
the  days  of  economic  stagnation  and  sky- 
rocketing inflation,  the  days  of  national  mal- 
aise and  international  humiliation,  the  days 
of  "Blame  America  First"  and  "inordinate 
fear  of  conmiimism,"  will  all  come  roaring 
back  at  us  once  again.  More  than  that,  we 
must  tell  the  American  people  that  the 
progress  that  we've  made  thus  far  is  not 
enough,  that  it'll  never  be  enough  until  the 
conservative  agenda  is  enacted — ^and  that 
means  enterprise  zones,  prayer  in  the 
public  schools,  and  protection  of  the 
imborn. 

And  that's  why,  my  fellow  conservatives, 
we  have  to  stop  limiting  ourselves  to  talking 
about  holding  on  to  our  strength  in  the 
Senate  and  start  talking  about  conservative 
control  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
That  House  has  been  in  the  hands  of  our 


opponents  for  virtually  half  a  century. 
Never  forget  that  for  those  nearly  50  years 
the  liberals  had  it  all  their  own  way  in  this 
city  and  that  the  loss  of  such  great  power  is 
rarely  accompanied  with  graceful  acquies- 
cence. Well,  the  liberals  are  feeling  pretty 
sorry  for  themselves,  and  that's  why  they're 
anxious  about  this  election.  They  know  that 
imless  they  deliver  a  telling  blow  this  year 
to  conservatism,  the  1988  Conservative  Po- 
litical Action  Conference  will  see  major 
Presidential  candidates  from  both  parties 
demanding  a  chance  to  appear  here  and 
claim  the  mantle  of  conservatism. 

So  this  is  our  break  point;  our  opponents 
are  pulling  out  all  the  stops.  And  you  know, 
I  think  it's  going  to  be  worthwhile  remind- 
ing the  American  people  of  how  desperate 
the  liberals  are,  how  so  much  of  their 
strength  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
many  as  18  to  23  seats,  is  due  to  gerryman- 
dering on  a  scale  unprecedented  in  modern 
history.  And  this  is  not  to  mention  the  out- 
rageous episode  in  which  a  legitimately 
elected  Member  of  the  Congress  and  the 
people  of  Indiana's  eighth  district  were  dis- 
enfranchised in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

But  there's  another  issue  that  I  also  be- 
lieve vividly  illustrates  how  seriously  out  of 
touch  the  liberals  are  with  the  American 
people.  We  sometimes  forget  that  no  one  is 
more  realistic  about  the  nature  of  the  threat 
to  our  freedom  than  the  American  people 
themselves.  In  fact,  their  intuitive  realism  is 
why  that  bear  in  the  woods  ad  some  of  you 
can  remember  from  the  1984  campaign  was 
so  successful.  Yes,  the  American  people 
want  an  administration  that  pursues  every 
path  to  peace,  but  they  also  want  an  admin- 
istration that  is  realistic  about  Soviet  expan- 
sionism, committed  to  resisting  it,  and  de- 
termined to  advance  the  cause  of  freedom 
around  the  world. 

Now,  we  know  that  happens  when  an  ad- 
ministration that  has  illusions  about  the  So- 
viets takes  over.  First,  there  are  the  illu- 
sions, then  the  surprise  and  anger  when  the 
Soviets  do  something  like  invading  Afghani- 
stan. Any  way  you  look  at  it,  it  heightened 
tension  and  the  prospects  for  conflict.  In 
fact,  the  liberal  conduct  of  foreign  policy 
reminds  me  of  a  little  football  game  that 
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was  played  at  Notre  Dame  back  in  1946, 
when  Notre  Dame  player  Bob  Livingstone 
missed  a  tackle.  And  his  teammate,  all- 
American  Johnny  Lujack,  screamed,  "Liv- 
ingstone, you  so-and-so  you,"  and  he  went 
on  and  on.  And  then,  Coach  Frank  Leahy 
said,  "Another  sacrilege  like  that,  Jonathan 
Lujack,  and  you'll  be  disassociated  from  our 
fine  Catholic  university."  Well,  in  the  very 
next  play,  Livingstone  missed  another 
tackle,  and  Coach  Leahy  turned  to  the 
bench  and  said,  "Lads,  Jonathan  Lujack  was 
right  about  Robert  Livingstone."  [Laughter] 
And  that's  why  it's  important  to  go  to  the 
record. 

I  remember  a  little  booklet  that  came  out 
a  few  years  back.  Although  it  was  by  the 
Republican  Study  Committee  and  entitled 
"What's  the  Matter  with  Democratic  For- 
eign Policy,"  it  was  really  about  a  shrinking 
group  of  foreign  policy  liberals  here  in 
Washington.  And  I  just  think  that  if  we 
were  able  to  get  some  of  those  choice  quo- 
tations on  issues  like  Vietnam,  Grenada,  and 
Central  America  before  the  American 
people  and  they  were  able  to  see  what  the 
Washington  liberals  really  believe  about  for- 
eign policy,  the  naivete  and  confusion  of 
mind,  I  believe  we  would  shock  the  Ameri- 
can people  into  repudiating  these  views 
once  and  for  all. 

And  let  me  interject  here  two  points  that 
I  think  can  be  important  this  year.  First,  the 
question  of  defense  spending.  During  the 
last  few  weeks,  there've  been  a  number  of 
columns,  editorials,  or  speeches  calling  for  a 
slash  in  the  military  budget  and  quoting 
President  Eisenhower  as  justification.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  did  warn  about  large  con- 
centrations of  power  like  the  military-indus- 
trial complex,  but  what's  being  left  out  is 
the  context  of  that  quote.  In  his  farewell 
address  to  the  American  people,  yes,  he  did 
warn  us  about  the  danger  of  an  all-powerful 
military-industrial  complex,  but  he  also  re- 
minded us  America  must  always  be  vigilant 
because  "We  face  a  hostile  ideology — global 
in  scope,  atheistic  in  character,  ruthless  in 
purpose,  and  insidious  in  method."  The 
pundits  haven't  been  quoting  that  part  of 
his  speech. 

I  laiow  there's  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  in 
the  media  recently  about  the  situation  in 
Southwest    Africa    and    especially    Angola. 


And  I  know  also  you'll  be  having  a  special 
guest  here  tomorrow  evening,  as  I  did  this 
morning  in  the  Oval  Office.  Well,  let  me 
just  say  now  it  would  be  inappropriate  for 
me  as  President  to  get  too  specific  tonight. 
But  I  do  want  to  make  a  comment  here  on 
some  recent  history  and  let  you  draw  your 
own  conclusions.  Last  September,  at  the 
Lomba  River  in  southern  Angola,  when  a 
force  of— I  always  called  it  "un-i-ta"  ^,  but 
recently  I  hear  it's  being  called  "un-^-ta"; 
maybe  he'll  tell  you  tomorrow  which  way  it 
is — ^but  anyway,  this  force  of  "un-i-ta"  or 
"un-^-ta"  rebels  met  an  overwhelmingly  su- 
perior force  of  government  troops  directly 
supported  by  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  UNITA 
forces  defeated  the  government  troops  and 
drove  them  and  their  Communist  allies 
from  the  field. 

In  the  history  of  revolutionary  struggles 
or  movements  for  true  national  liberation, 
there  is  often  a  victory  like  this  that  electri- 
fies the  world  and  brings  great  sympathy 
and  assistance  from  other  nations  to  those 
struggling  for  freedom.  Past  American 
Presidents,  past  American  Congresses,  and 
always,  of  course,  the  American  people 
have  offered  help  to  others  fighting  in  the 
freedom  cause  that  we  began.  So,  tonight, 
each  of  us  joins  in  saluting  the  heroes  of  the 
Lomba  River  and  their  leader,  the  hope  of 
Angola,  Jonas  Savimbi. 

So,  you  see,  like  the  Panama  Canal  in 
1976,  foreign  policy  issues  like  defense 
spending  and  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters 
may  prove  the  sleeper  issues  of  the  year. 

So,  let  me  urge  you  all  to  return  to  your 
organizations  and  communities  and  to  tell 
your  volunteers  and  your  contributors  that 
the  President  said  that  they're  needed  now 
as  never  before,  that  the  crucial  hour  is 
approaching,  that  the  choice  before  the 
American  people  this  year  is  of  overwhelm- 
ing importance:  whether  to  hand  the  gov- 
ernment back  to  the  liberals  or  move  for- 
ward with  the  conservative  agenda  into  the 
1990's. 

My  fellow  conservatives,  let's  get  the 
message  out  loud  and  clear.  The  Washing- 


^  The  President  was  referring  to  the  Na- 
tional Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of 
Angola  (UNITA). 
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ton  liberals  and  the  San  Francisco  Demo- 
crats aren't  extinct;  they're  just  in  hiding, 
waiting  for  another  try.  Well,  let's  make  it 
clear  to  the  American  people  that  they 
must  choose  this  year  between  those  who 
are  enemies  of  big  government  and  the 
friends  of  the  freedom  fighters  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  those  who  are  advocates  of 
Federal  power  and  a  foreign  policy  of  illu- 
sion. So,  let  the  choice  be  clear.  Will  it  be 
"Blame  America  First,"  or  will  it  be  "On  to 
Democracy"  and  "Forward  for  Freedom"? 
And  freedom  is  the  issue.  The  stakes  are 
that  high. 

You  know,  recently  Nancy  and  I  saw  to- 
gether a  moving  new  film,  the  story  of 
"Eleni."  It's  a  true  story.  A  woman  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  caught  in  the  Greek 
civil  war,  a  mother  who,  because  she  smug- 
gled her  children  out  to  safety,  eventually 
to  America,  was  tried,  tortured,  and  shot  by 
the  Greek  Communists.  It  is  also  the  story 
of  her  son,  Nicholas  Gage,  who  grew  up  to 
become  an  investigative  reporter  with  the 
New  York  Times  and  who,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Greece,  secretly  vowed  to  take 
vengeance  on  the  man  who  had  sent  his 
mother  to  her  death.  But  at  the  dramatic 
end  of  the  story,  Nick  Gage  finds  he  cannot 
extract  the  vengeance  he  has  promised 
himself.  To  do  so,  Mr.  Gage  writes,  would 
have  relieved  the  pain  that  had  filled  him 
for  so  many  years,  but  it  would  also  have 
broken  the  one  bridge  still  connecting  him 
to  his  mother  and  the  part  of  him  most  like 
her.  As  he  tells  it:  ".  .  .  her  final  cry,  before 
the  bullets  of  the  firing  squad  tore  into  her, 
was  not  a  curse  on  her  killers  but  an  invoca- 


tion of  what  she  died  for,  a  declaration" — 
how  that  cry  was  echoed  across  the  centur- 
ies, her  cry  was  a  cry  of  love — "  *My  chil- 
dren!'" A  cry  for  all  the  children  of  the 
world,  a  hope  that  all  of  them  may  someday 
live  in  peace  and  freedom. 

And  how  many  times  have  I  heard  it  in 
the  Oval  Office  while  trying  to  comfort 
those  who  have  lost  a  son  in  the  service  of 
our  nation  and  the  cause  of  freedom.  "He 
didn't  want  to  die,"  the  wife  of  Major 
[Arthur  D.]  Nicholson  said  at  Fort  Belvoir 
last  year  about  her  husband,  "and  we  didn't 
want  to  lose  him,  but  he  would  gladly  lay 
down  his  life  again  for  America."  So,  we 
owe  something  to  them,  you  and  I.  To  those 
who've  gone  before — Major  Nicholson, 
Eleni,  the  heroes  at  the  Lomba  River — and 
to  the  living  as  well — ^Andrei  Sakharov, 
Lech  Walesa,  Adolfo  Calero,  Jonas  Sa- 
vimbi — their  hopes  reside  in  us,  as  ours  do 
in  them. 

Some  20  years  ago  I  told  my  fellow  con- 
servatives that  "You  and  I  have  a  rendez- 
vous with  destiny."  And  tonight  that  ren- 
dezvous is  upon  us.  Our  destiny  is  now.  Our 
cause  is  still,  as  it  was  then,  the  cause  of 
himian  freedom.  Let  us  be  proud  that  we 
serve  together,  and  brave  in  our  resolve  to 
push  on  now  toward  that  final  victory  so 
long  sought  by  the  heroes  of  our  past  and 
present  and  now  so  near  at  hand. 

Thank  you.  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:27  p.m.  in 
the  International  Ballroom  at  the  Washing- 
ton Hilton  Hotel.  In  his  opening  remarks, 
he  referred  to  Yakov  Smirnoff  a  comedian 
who  had  emigrated  from  the  Soviet  Union. 


Remarks  at  the  Memorial  Service  for  the  Crew  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
Challenger  in  Houston,  Texas 
January  31  y  1986 


We  come  together  today  to  mourn  the 
loss  of  seven  brave  Americans,  to  share  the 
grief  thstt  we  all  feel,  and,  perhaps  in  that 
sharing,  to  find  the  strength  to  bear  our 
sorrow  and  the  courage  to  look  for  the 
seeds  of  hope.  Our  nation's  loss  is  first  a 


profound  personal  loss  to  the  family  and  the 
friends  and  the  loved  ones  of  our  shuttle 
astronauts.  To  those  they  left  behind — the 
mothers,  the  fathers,  tfie  husbands  and 
wives,  brothers  and  sisters,  yes,  and  espe- 
cially the  children — all  of  America  stands 
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beside  you  in  your  time  of  sorrow. 

What  we  say  today  is  only  an  inadequate 
expression  of  what  we  carry  in  our  hearts. 
Words  pale  in  the  shadow  of  grief;  they 
seem  insufficient  even  to  measure  the 
brave  sacrifice  of  those  you  loved  and  we  so 
admired.  Their  truest  testimony  will  not  be 
in  the  words  we  speak,  but  in  the  way  they 
led  their  lives  and  in  the  way  they  lost  their 
lives — ^with  dedication,  honor,  and  an  im- 
quenchable  desire  to  explore  this  mysteri- 
ous and  beautiful  universe. 

The  best  we  can  do  is  remember  our 
seven  astronauts,  our  Challenger  Seven,  re- 
member them  as  they  lived,  bringing  life 
and  love  and  joy  to  those  who  knew  them 
and  pride  to  a  nation.  They  came  from  all 
parts  of  this  great  country — ^from  South 
Carolina  to  Washington  State;  Ohio  to 
Mohawk,  New  York;  Hawaii  to  North  Caro- 
lina to  Concord,  New  Hampshire.  They 
were  so  different;  yet  in  their  mission,  their 
quest,  they  held  so  much  in  common. 

We  remember  Dick  Scobee,  the  com- 
mander who  spoke  the  last  words  we  heard 
firom  the  space  shuttle  Challenger,  He 
served  as  a  fighter  pilot  in  Vietnam  earning 
many  medals  for  bravery  and  later  as  a  test 
pilot  of  advanced  aircraft  before  joining  the 
space  program.  Danger  was  a  familiar  com- 
panion to  Commander  Scobee. 

We  remember  Michael  Smith,  who 
earned  enough  medals  as  a  combat  pilot  to 
cover  his  chest,  including  the  Navy  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross,  three  Air  Medals,  and 
the  Vietnamese  Cross  of  Gallantry  with 
Silver  Star  in  gratitude  from  a  nation  he 
fought  to  keep  free. 

We  remember  Judith  Resnik,  known  as 
J.R.  to  her  friends,  always  smiling,  always 
eager  to  make  a  contribution,  finding 
beauty  in  the  music  she  played  on  her 
piano  in  her  off-hours. 

We  remember  Ellison  Onizuka,  who  as  a 
child  running  barefoot  through  the  coffee 
fields  and  macadamia  groves  of  Hawaii 
dreamed  of  someday  traveling  to  the  Moon. 
Being  an  Eagle  Scout,  he  said,  had  helped 
him  soar  to  the  impressive  achievements  of 
his  career. 

We  remember  Ronald  McNair,  who  said 
that  he  learned  perseverance  in  the  cotton 
fields  of  South  Carolina.  His  dream  was  to 
live  aboard  the  space  station,  performing 


experiments  and  playing  his  saxophone  in 
the  weightlessness  of  space.  Well,  Ron,  we 
will  miss  your  saxophone;  and  we  will  build 
your  space  station. 

We  remember  Gregory  Jarvis.  On  that  ill- 
fated  flight  he  was  carrying  with  him  a  flag 
of  his  imiversity  in  Buffalo,  New  York — a 
small  token,  he  said,  to  the  people  who  un- 
locked his  future. 

We  remember  Christa  McAuliffe,  who 
captured  the  imagination  of  the  entire 
Nation;  inspiring  us  with  her  pluck,  her 
restless  spirit  of  discovery;  a  teacher,  not 
just  to  her  students  but  to  an  entire  people, 
instilling  us  all  with  the  excitement  of  this 
journey  we  ride  into  the  future. 

We  will  always  remember  them,  these 
skilled  professionals,  scientists,  and  adven- 
turers, these  artists  and  teachers  and  family 
men  and  women;  and  we  will  cherish  each 
of  their  stories,  stories  of  triumph  and  brav- 
ery, stories  of  true  American  heroes.  On  the 
day  of  the  disaster,  our  nation  held  a  vigil 
by  our  television  sets.  In  one  cruel  moment 
our  exhilaration  turned  to  horror;  we 
waited  and  watched  and  tried  to  make 
sense  of  what  we  had  seen.  That  night  I 
listened  to  a  call-in  program  on  the  radio; 
people  of  every  age  spoke  of  their  sadness 
and  the  pride  they  felt  in  our  astronauts. 

Across  America  we  are  reaching  out, 
holding  hands,  and  finding  comfort  in  one 
another.  The  sacrifice  of  your  loved  ones 
has  stirred  the  soul  of  our  nation  and 
through  the  pain  our  hearts  have  been 
opened  to  a  profound  truth:  The  future  is 
not  free;  the  story  of  all  human  progress  is 
one  of  a  struggle  against  all  odds.  We 
learned  again  that  this  America,  which 
Abraham  Lincoln  called  the  last,  best  hope 
of  man  on  Earth,  was  built  on  heroism  and 
noble  sacrifice.  It  was  built  by  men  and 
women  like  our  seven  star  voyagers,  who 
answered  a  call  beyond  duty,  who  gave 
more  than  was  expected  or  required,  and 
who  gave  it  little  thought  to  worldly 
reward. 

We  think  back  to  the  pioneers  of  an  earli- 
er century,  the  sturdy  souls  who  took  their 
families  and  their  belongings  and  set  out 
into  the  frontier  of  the  American  West. 
Often  they  met  with  terrible  hardship. 
Along  the  Oregon  Trail,  you  could  still  see 
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the  grave  markers  of  those  who  fell  on  the 
way,  but  grief  only  steeled  them  to  the 
journey  ahead.  Today  the  frontier  is  space 
and  the  boimdaries  of  hviman  knowledge. 
Sometimes  when  we  reach  for  the  stars,  we 
fall  short.  But  we  must  pick  ourselves  up 
again  and  press  on  despite  the  pain.  Our 
nation  is  indeed  fortunate  that  we  can  still 
draw  on  immense  reservoirs  of  courage, 
character,  and  fortitude;  that  we're  still 
blessed  with  heroes  like  those  of  the 
space  shuttle  Challenger, 

Dick  Scobee  knew  that  every  launching 
of  a  space  shuttle  is  a  technological  miracle. 
And  he  said,  "If  something  ever  does  go 
wrong,  I  hope  that  doesn't  mean  the  end  to 
the  space  shuttle  program."  Every  family 
member  I  talked  to  asked  specifically  that 
we  continue  the  program,  that  that  is  what 
their  departed  loved  one  would  want  above 
all  else.  We  will  not  disappoint  them.  Today 
we  promise  Dick  Scobee  and  his  crew  that 
their  dream  lives  on,  that  the  future  they 
worked  so  hard  to  build  will  become  reality. 
The  dedicated  men  and  women  of  NASA 
have  lost  seven  members  of  their  family. 
Still,  they,  too,  must  forge  ahead  with  a 
space  program  that  is  effective,  safe,  and 
efficient,  but  bold  and  committed.  Man  will 
continue  his  conquest  of  space.  To  reach 


out  for  new  goals  and  ever  greater  achieve- 
ments— that  is  the  way  we  shall  commemo- 
rate our  seven  Challenger  heroes. 

Dick,  Mike,  Judy,  El,  Ron,  Greg,  and 
Christa — ^your  families  and  your  country 
mourn  your  passing.  We  bid  you  goodbye; 
we  will  never  forget  you.  For  those  who 
knew  you  well  and  loved  you,  the  pain  will 
be  deep  and  enduring.  A  nation,  too,  will 
long  feel  the  loss  of  her  seven  sons  and 
daughters,  her  seven  good  friends.  We  can 
find  consolation  only  in  faith,  for  we  know 
in  our  hearts  that  you  who  flew  so  high  and 
so  proud  now  make  your  home  beyond  the 
stars,  safe  in  God's  promise  of  eternal  life. 

May  God  bless  you  all  and  give  you  com- 
fort in  this  difficult  time. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:53  a.m.  on 
the  mall  in  front  of  the  Avionics  Building 
at  the  Johnson  Space  Center.  Prior  to  the 
memorial  service,  he  met  with  the  families 
of  Francis  R.  Scobee,  Michael  J.  Smith,  Elli- 
son S.  Onizuka,  Ronald  E.  McNair,  Gregory 
B.  Jarvis,  and  Sharon  Christa  McAuliffe. 
Judith  A.  Resnik's  family  attended  a  memo- 
rial service  in  Akron,  OH.  Following  his 
remarks,  the  President  spoke  briefly  with 
individual  family  members  of  the  "Chal- 
lenger" crew.  He  then  went  to  Camp  David, 
MD,  for  the  weekend. 


Proclamation  5437 — Suspending  Most-Favored-Nation  Status  for 

Afghanistan 

January  31,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Pursuant  to  sections  118(aXl)  and  552 
(aXl)  of  Public  Law  99-190,  I  have  deter- 
mined that  it  is  appropriate  to  deny  nondis- 
criminatory (most-favored-nation)  trade 
treatment  to  the  products  of  Afghanistan 
and  thereby  to  cause  such  products  to  be 
subject  to  the  rate  of  duty  set  forth  in 
column  number  2  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of 
the  United  States. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  including  but  not  limited 
to  sections  118(aXl)  and  552(aXl)  of  Public 
Law  99-190,  and  section  604  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974,  do  proclaim  that: 

1.  General  headnote  3(d)  to  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (TSUS),  list- 
ing those  countries  whose  products  are  sub- 
ject to  the  rate  of  duty  set  forth  in  column 
number  2  of  the  TSUS,  is  amended  to  in- 
clude Afghanistan. 

2.  This  proclamation  shall  be   effective 
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with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption,  on 
and  after  the  14th  day  following  the  date  of 
publication  of  this  proclamation  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  thirty-first  day  of  January  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 


United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:54  a.m.,  February  3,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  February  1. 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Transmitting  a  Report  on  Compliance 
With  Arms  Control  Agreements 
January  31,  1986 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  Chairman:) 
I  am  pleased  to  transmit  this  report  on 
the  adherence  of  the  United  States  to  obli- 
gations undertaken  in  arms  control  agree- 
ments and  on  problems  related  to  compli- 
ance by  other  nations  with  the  provisions  of 
bilateral  and  multilateral  arms  control 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party. 

This  report  meets  the  requirements  of 
Section  52  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Act,  as  amended  in  the  FY  1986 
ACDA  Authorization  Bill.  It  was  prepared 
by  the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  in  coordination 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staif,  and 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

In  previous  reports  to  the  Congress,  the 
United  States  has  made  clear  its  concerns 
about  Soviet  noncompliance.   The  United 


States  Government  takes  equally  seriously 
its  own  commitments  to  arms  control  agree- 
ments and  sets  rigid  standards  and  proce- 
dures for  assuring  that  it  meets  its  obliga- 
tions. The  United  States  has  been  and  re- 
mains in  compliance  with  all  treaty  obliga- 
tions and  political  commitments. 

This  report  is  unclassified  and  suitable  for 
general  release.  However,  a  classified  at- 
tachment, providing  information  on  non- 
compliance by  other  nations  with  provisions 
of  multilateral  arms  control  agreements,  is 
being  provided  under  separate  cover. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Richard  G.  Lugar,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. The  letter  was  released  by  the  Office 
of  the  Press  Secretary  on  February  1. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
January  31,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  my  letter  of  transmittal  attached  to  the 
1984  United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament   Agency    Annual    Report,    I    re- 


marked that  I  viewed  with  great  seriousness 
the  negotiating  conunitments  of  January 
1985  as  an  opportimity  to  reduce  signifi- 
cantly the  inventories  of  offensive  nuclear 
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weapons  systems.  Much  has  happened 
during  the  past  twelve  months  to  encour- 
age me  in  that  view.  Not  only  have  our 
arms  control  delegations  continued  their  ef- 
forts to  reach  agreements  with  their  Soviet 
counterparts,  but  I  have  had  an  opportxmity 
to  discuss  with  Soviet  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  many  of  the  issues  that  divide 
our  two  countries.  We  agreed  to  expedite 
the  negotiations  on  reducing  the  numbers 
of  nuclear  offensive  weapons  and  to  contin- 
ue our  discussions  on  the  issue  of  strategic 
defense  as  well  as  on  many  other  important 
bilateral  issues.  Furthermore,  the  Soviet 
leader  and  I  agreed  to  future  meetings, 
which  might  give  further  impetus  to  the 
arms  control  process. 

This    1985    annual    report,    the    United 
States    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 


Agency's  25th  consecutive  report,  provides 
an  in-depth  survey  of  all  of  the  work  under- 
taken during  the  year  in  support  of  negoti- 
ating agreements  to  reduce  the  nimiber  of 
nuclear  weapons,  to  abolish  chemical  weap- 
ons, to  reduce  the  numbers  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  troops  in  Central  Europe,  to  seek 
correction  for  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
existing  arms  control  agreements,  and  to 
continue  efforts  to  enhance  peace  and  secu- 
rity and  make  possible  the  reduction  of 
military  spending  worldwide. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
January  31,  1986. 


Note:    The   message   was   released   by   the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  February  1. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Federal  Budget 
February  1,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

This  has  been  a  difficult  week  for  the 
United  States.  I  know  we've  all  been  deeply 
shaken  by  the  tragedy  of  the  space  shuttle 
Challenger.  America  has  suffered  a  great 
national  loss,  and  we  mourn  as  one  people 
united  in  our  grief.  Yet  as  I  said  to  yoimg 
Americans  last  Tuesday,  we  must  also  find 
courage  to  push  on.  The  future  does  not 
belong  to  the  fainthearted;  it  belongs  to  the 
brave.  The  Challenger  crew  was  pulling  us 
into  the  future,  and  we'll  continue  to  follow 
them.  Nothing  ends  here.  Our  hopes  and 
our  journeys  continue.  Great  challenges 
demand  heroic  struggles.  We  tend  to  forget, 
it  being  19  years  since  our  last  space  pro- 
gram setbacle,  that  progress  often  does  not 
come  without  great  cost  or  daimting  risks. 

Nowhere  is  that  lesson  clearer  than  here 
in  Washington,  DC.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  living  beyond  its  means  for 
24  of  the  last  25  years.  Government  has 
been  taxing  and  spending  your  earnings  as 
though  they  are  inexhaustible,  as  though 
there  need  never  be  the  kind  of  struggle  to 
make  ends  meet  that  families  undergo  each 
week.  And  this  is  why  we  have  nearly  a  $2 


trillion  debt  hanging  over  our  future.  All  of 
us  were  told  by  our  parents,  "You've  got  to 
face  reality."  Well,  today  we  as  a  nation 
must  face  the  reality  that  deficit  spending, 
if  permitted  to  continue,  could  eat  away  the 
economic  gains  we've  made  these  last  few 
years  and  imdermine  the  well-being  of  our 
children. 

Recent  passage  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  amendment  was  an  admission  by 
the  Congress  that  zero  hour  is  upon  us,  that 
America  must  make  decisions  we've  never 
been  willing  to  make  before.  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  will  force  the  Congress  to 
meet  a  deficit  target  by  steadily  reducing 
the  growth  in  Federal  spending.  Each  year 
the  deficit  must  be  cut  by  a  fixed  amount 
until  it  is  brought  down  to  zero  in  fiscal 
year  1991.  If  the  Congress  fails  to  make  the 
necessary  cuts,  the  law  provides  for  across- 
the-board  cuts  to  assure  the  deficit  target  is 
met.  Today  I  have  ordered  Federal  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  the  first  round  of  across- 
the-board  cuts  required  under  the  law — 
$11.7  billion. 

I'm  confident  we  can  achieve  these  re- 
ductions   while    maintaining    government 
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services.  Nevertheless,  these  budget  savings 
make  no  distinction  between  high  priority 
programs  and  those  of  little  merit.  Our  ad- 
ministration's 1987  budget  takes  a  different 
and  better  approach  to  meeting  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  deficit  targets. 
We  propose  to  reform  or  eliminate  the  pro- 
grams and  activities  that  are  either  too  big 
or  that  shouldn't  exist  at  all.  And  we  pro- 
pose to  transfer  programs  that  should  be 
handled  by  State  and  local  governments  or 
private  enterprise  consistent  with  their  tra- 
ditional responsibilities.  At  the  same  time, 
we'll  keep  faith  with  the  fundamental  com- 
mitments we  made  to  the  American  people. 

First,  we  will  not  cut  the  essential  pro- 
grams to  anyone  who  needs  such  assistance; 
nor  will  we  cut  Social  Security  payments  to 
those  who've  paid  their  dues  to  society. 

Second,  we  will  insist  on  modest  but 
steady  growth  to  sustain  the  defense  pro- 
gram set  in  motion  5  years  ago.  When  we 
came  to  Washington  in  1981,  U.S.  military 
security  had  been  shamefully  neglected.  We 
hadn't  built  a  new  land-based  strategic  mis- 
sile system  since  the  1960's,  and  we'd  been 
dismantling  our  nuclear  warheads  even  as 
the  Soviet  Union  was  racing  forward  with 
the  most  awesome  military  buildup  in  histo- 


ry. The  morale  and  training  of  our  Armed 
Forces  was  sinking.  An  alarming  percentage 
of  our  planes  and  ships  couldn't  take  off  or 
leave  port.  And  the  supply  of  basic  muni- 
tions, like  bullets  and  artillery  shells,  had 
fallen  to  an  unacceptably  low  level.  The  So- 
viets want  nothing  more  than  to  see  Amer- 
ica flinch  and  forsake  the  rebuilding  pro- 
gram we've  worked  so  hard  to  get  started. 
We've  spent  5  years  making  our  military 
more  competitive  and  America  secure 
again.  We  must  not  permit  this  vital  work 
to  be  undone  in  the  second  term. 

Third,  let  me  make  it  plain  that  our 
budget  will  not  increase  taxes  on  the  Amer- 
ican people,  because  any  tax  increase  the 
Congress  sends  me  will  be  DOA,  dead  on 
arrival.  We  haven't  built  37  months  of  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  created  over  9  million 
jobs  by  raising  taxes  on  the  people;  we've 
done  it  by  increasing  opportunity.  And 
building  an  American  opportunity  society 
for  tomorrow  is  the  vision  that  must  contin- 
ue to  unite  and  inspire  us  in  the  days  ahead. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening.  God 
bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Message  to  the  Congress  on  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Measures 
for  Fiscal  Year  1986 
February  7,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Balanced  Budget 
and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of 
1985,  I  herewith  report  the  issuance  of  the 
Order  to  affected  agencies  to  suspend  auto- 
matic spending  increases  and  sequester  or 
reduce  budgetary  resources  consistent  with 
the  Comptroller  General's  January  21  se- 
questration or  reduction  determinations  re- 
quired by  the  Act,  to  eliminate  the  $11.7 
billion  deficit  excess  for  Fiscal  Year  1986. 
This  Order  is  effective  March  1,  1986, 
imless  modified  by  enacted  alternative  defi- 


cit   reduction   legislation.    A    copy    of   the 
Order  is  enclosed. 

Heads  of  Executive,  Legislative,  and  Judi- 
cial branch  agencies  have  further  calculated 
and  are  sending  to  the  Congress  detailed 
reports  of  the  base  and  reduction  or  seques- 
tration amount  by  programs,  projects,  and 
activities.  These  calculations  are  in  compli- 
ance with  the  Comptroller  General's  report. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
February  1,  1986. 
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Order  on  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Measures  for  Fiscal  Year  1986 
February  1,  1986 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  including  section  252  of  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act  of  1985  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
"the  Act"),  I  hereby  order  that  the  follow- 
ing actions  be  taken  immediately  to  imple- 
ment the  required  sequestration  or  reduc- 
tion determined  by  the  Comptroller  Gener- 
al in  his  report  dated  January  21,  1986, 
imder  section  251  of  the  Act: 

(1)  Each  automatic  spending  increase 
which,  but  for  the  passage  of  the  Act,  would 
be  first  paid  on  or  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Act  during  fiscal  year  1986  is  suspended 
as  provided  in  section  252(aX6)  and  subject 
to  provisions  set  forth  in  sections  255,  256, 
and  257  of  the  Act.  The  programs  with  such 
1986  automatic  spending  increases  subject 
to  reduction  in  this  manner,  specified  by 
account  title,  are:  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  retirement  and  disability  system 
fimd;  Civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund;  Comptrollers  general  retirement 
system;  Foreign  service  retirement  and  dis- 
ability fimd;  Military  retirement  fimd;  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration retirement;  Railroad  Retirement 
Tier  II;  Retired  pay,  Coast  Guard;  Retire- 
ment pay  and  medical  benefits  for  commis- 
sioned Public  Health  Service  officers;  Spe- 
cial benefits.  Federal  Employees'  Compen- 
sation Act;  National  Wool  Act;  Special  milk 
program;  and  Vocational  rehabilitation. 

(2)  New  budget  authority  and  unobligated 
bsdances  amounts  for  major  National  De- 
fense functional  category  (050)  are  seques- 
tered according  to  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  section  252(aX2)  of  the  Act. 

(3)  For  non-defense  accoimts  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  the  following  are  sequestered: 
new  budget  authority,  new  loan  guarantee 
commitments,  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
and  spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended,  and  the  reduction  of  ob- 
ligation limitations,  for  each  account  and  for 
each  program,  project,  and  activity,  as  de- 
fined pursuant  to  section  252(aXlXBXi)  of 


the  Act,  or  each  budget  account  activity  as 
defined  pursuant  to  section  252(aXlXBXii)  of 
the  Act. 

(4)  For  accounts  making  payments  other- 
wise required  by  substantive  law,  the  head 
of  each  Department  or  agency  is  directed 
to  modify  the  calculation  of  each  such  pay- 
ment to  the  extent  necessary  to  reduce  the 
estimate  of  total  required  payments  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  (a)  where  pay- 
ments are  not  made  firom  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cX2)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended,  to  the  level  of  remaining  budget- 
ary resources  or  (b)  where  payments  are 
made  from  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  to  the 
estimated  level  of  payments  included  in  the 
Comptroller  General  determination  on  Jan- 
uary 21,  1986,  of  required  sequestration  or 
reduction  action. 

(5)  For  accounts  making  commitments  for 
guaranteed  loans  and  obligations  for  direct 
loans  subject  to  limitation  otherwise  re- 
quired by  substantive  law,  the  head  of  each 
Department  or  agency  is  directed  to  modify 
the  calculation  of  such  commitments  or  ob- 
ligations to  the  extent  necessary  to  conform 
to  the  limitations  established  by  the  Act  and 
specified  in  the  Comptroller  General  deter- 
mination of  January  21,  1986. 

(6)  Each  Department  or  agency  head 
may,  to  the  extent  not  otherwise  prohibited 
by  law,  use  existing  authority  to  deobligate 
balances  of  budgetary  resources  as  neces- 
sary to  apply  the  required  reduction  or  se- 
questration in  as  uniform  a  manner  as  possi- 
ble for  any  person  or  other  recipient  enti- 
tled to  payments  under  any  formula-driven 
calculations  specified  in  the  substantive  law. 
Deobligations  may  include  budgetary  re- 
sources obligations  for  which  checks  have 
not  been  issued  or  funds  not  otherwise  dis- 
bursed (funds  obligated  but  unexpended). 

Also,  the  head  of  each  Department  or 
agency  shall  report  the  programs,  projects, 
and  activities  information  required  by  sec- 
tion 252(aX5XA)  and  (B)  to  the  President  of 
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the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  and  the  Comptroller  General,  as 
instructed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  Bulletin  No. 
86-7.  For  those  programs  in  the  National 
Defense  function  that  have  already  been 
reported  by  program,  project,  and  activity, 
no  additional  report  is  necessary.  The  re- 
ports of  the  Departments  and  agencies  are 
hereby  incorporated  in  this  Order. 

I  further  direct  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  to  report  the  programs, 
projects,  and  activities  information  required 
by  section  252(aX5XA)  and  (B)  on  a  classified 
basis  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  for  the  National  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Program  consistent  with  paragraphs 
1  through  3  of  this  Order  and  to  so  advise 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 


Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General,  as  instructed  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

In  accordance  with  section  252(aX6XA), 
amoimts  suspended,  sequestered  or  reduced 
under  this  Order  shall  be  withheld  from 
obligation  and  amounts  suspended  or  se- 
questered shall  be  permanently  cancelled  as 
of  March  1,  1986,  imless  alternative  legisla- 
tion is  enacted  prior  to  that  date. 

This  Order  shall  be  reported  to  the  Con- 
gress and  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal 
Register, 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
February  1,  1986. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:56  a.m.,  February  3,  1986] 


Message  on  the  Observance  of  National  Afro- American  (Black) 
History  Month,  February  1986 
February  i,  1986 


Black  history  is  a  book  filled  with  rich 
and  unexplored  pages.  It  reached  a  memo- 
rable milestone  this  very  year  when  the 
birthday  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr., 
became  a  Federal  holiday.  This  new  Feder- 
al holiday  celebrates  more  than  the  faith, 
leadership,  and  heroism  of  one  man.  It  does 
more  than  celebrate  his  splendid  achieve- 
ments or  the  trail  he  blazed  for  others.  It 
symbolizes  the  struggle  of  many  Americans 
for  full  and  unfettered  recognition  of  the 
Constitutional  rights  of  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  race  or  color. 

Black  history  in  the  United  States  has 
been  a  proving  ground  for  America's  ideals. 
The  first  great  test  of  our  political  good 
faith  came  with  the  Civil  War  and  the  root- 
ing out  of  slavery  as  an  institution.  The 


second  came  a  century  later,  in  the  struggle 
for  the  recognition  of  the  rights  already 
won  in  principle — the  abolition  of  second- 
class  citizenship.  To  make  Americans  aware 
of  these  struggles,  and  of  all  that  preceded 
and  followed  them,  is  a  foremost  purpose  of 
Black  History  Month.  It  is  also  a  time  to 
celebrate  the  achievements  of  blacks  in 
every  field  firom  science  and  the  arts  to 
politics  and  religion. 

It  not  only  offers  black  Americans  an  oc- 
casion to  explore  their  heritage,  but  it  also 
offers  all  Americans  an  occasion  and  an  op- 
portimity  to  gain  a  fuller  perspective  of  the 
contributions  of  black  Americans  to  our 
nation.  Let  us  appreciate  this  opportimity 
and  build  on  it. 

Ronald  Reagan 
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Executive  Order  12546 — Presidential  Commission  on  the  Space 
Shuttle  Challenger  Accident 
February  5,  1986 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  App.  I),  and  in  order  to 
establish  a  commission  of  distinguished 
Americans  to  investigate  the  accident  to  the 
Space  Shuttle  Challenger,  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered as  follows: 

Section  1.  Establishment,  (a)  There  is  es- 
tablished the  Presidential  Commission  on 
the  Space  Shuttle  Challenger  Accident.  The 
Commission  shall  be  composed  of  not  more 
than  20  members  appointed  or  designated 
by  the  President.  The  members  shall  be 
drawn  from  among  distinguished  leaders  of 
the  government,  and  the  scientific,  techni- 
cal, and  management  communities. 

(b)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chair- 
man and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  the 
members  of  the  Commission. 

Sec.  2.  Functions,  (a)  The  Commission 
shall  investigate  the  accident  to  the  Space 
Shuttle  Challenger,  which  occurred  on  Jan- 
uary 28,  1986. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall: 

(1)  Review  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  accident  to  establish  the  probable  cause 
or  causes  of  the  accident;  and 

(2)  Develop  recommendations  for  correc- 
tive or  other  action  based  upon  the  Com- 
mission's findings  and  determinations. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  submit  its  final 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  of  the  date  of  this  Order. 

Sec.  3.  Administration,  (a)  The  heads  of 
Executive  departments  and  agencies  shall, 
to  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  provide  the 


Commission  with  such  information  as  it 
may  require  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  its 
functions. 

(b)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  for  their  work 
on  the  Commission.  However,  members  ap- 
pointed from  among  private  citizens  of  the 
United  States  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, to  the  extent  permitted  by  law  for 
persons  serving  intermittently  in  the  gov- 
ernment service  (5  U.S.C.  5701-5707). 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  and 
subject  to  the  availability  of  appropriations, 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  shall  provide 
the  Commission  with  such  administrative 
services,  funds,  facilities,  staff,  and  other 
support  services  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  its  functions. 

Sec.  4.  General  Provisions,  (a)  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  any  other  Execu- 
tive Order,  the  functions  of  the  President 
under  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
which  are  applicable  to  the  Commission, 
except  that  of  reporting  annually  to  the 
Congress,  shall  be  performed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  in  accordance  with 
guidelines  and  procedures  established  by 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  terminate  60 
days  after  submitting  its  final  report. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
February  3,  1986. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:37  p.m.,  February  3,  1986] 
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Remarks  Announcing  the  Establishment  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  Space  Shuttle  Challenger  Accident 
February  3,  1986 


It's  been  almost  a  week  since  our  nation 
and  families  stood  together  as  we  watched 
Challenger  slip  beyond  our  grasp.  The 
memories  of  that  moment  will  be  with  us 
always,  as  will  the  memories  of  those  brave 
Americans  who  were  aboard.  The  death  of 
the  astronauts  and  the  destruction  of  the 
space  shuttle  Challenger  will  forever  be  a 
reminder  of  the  risks  involved  with  space 
exploration,  and  we  will  always  remember 
the  Challenger  Seven. 

As  we  move  away  from  that  terrible  day, 
we  must  devote  our  energies  to  finding  out 
how  it  happened  and  how  it  can  be  pre- 
vented firom  happening  again.  It's  time  now 
to  assemble  a  group  of  distinguished  Ameri- 
cans to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  accident,  to 
make  a  calm  and  deliberate  assessment  of 
the  facts  and  ways  to  avoid  repetition.  So,  I 
am  today  annoimcing  the  formation  of  a 
Presidential  Commission  on  the  Space  Shut- 
tle Challenger  Accident.  The  Commission 
will  review  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  accident,  determine  the  probable  cause 
or  causes,  and  develop  recommendations 
for  corrective  action.  And  this  Commission 
will  report  back  to  me  within   120  days. 

William  P.  Rogers,  former  Secretary  of 
State  and  former  Attortiey  General,  will 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Commission;  and 
Neil    Armstrong,    former    astronaut,    will 


serve  as  its  Vice  Chairman.  In  addition, 
today  we're  announcing  10  of  its  members 
drawn  from  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
government,  scientific,  technical,  and  man- 
agement communities. 

The  crew  of  the  Challenger  took  the  risks 
and  paid  the  ultimate  price  because  they 
believed  in  the  space  program.  They  were 
excited  by  the  mystery  of  what  is  beyond 
the  Earth  and  by  the  limitless  possibilities  of 
space  exploration.  They  knew  of  the  dan- 
gers they  faced.  Yet  despite  those  dangers, 
they  chose  to  go  forward,  not  reluctantly 
but  eagerly  and  with  a  thumbs  up.  And  we 
owe  it  to  them  to  conduct  this  investigation 
so  that  ftiture  space  travelers  can  approach 
the  conquest  of  space  with  confidence  and 
America  can  go  forward  with  enthusiasm 
and  optimism,  which  has  sparked  and 
marked  all  of  our  great  undertakings. 

This  is  the  end  of  the  statement  here,  but 
I  understand  that  these  gentlemen  and  Dr. 
Graham  are  going  over  to  the  press  room, 
where  they  can  field  some  of  your  questions 
on  this.  Thank  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:05  p.m.  in 
the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House.  Dr. 
William  R.  Graham  was  Acting  Director  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 


Appointment  of  12  Members  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  the 
Space  Shuttle  Challenger  Accident,  and  Designation  of  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman 
February  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  fol- 
lowing individuals  to  be  members  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  the  Space  Shut- 
tle Challenger  Accident.  He  designated  Wil- 
liam P.  Rogers,  former  Secretary  of  State 
and  Attorney  General,  as  Chairman;  and 
Neil  A.  Armstrong,  former  astronaut  and 


chairman  of  the  board  of  Computing  Tech- 
nologies for  Aviation,  Inc.,  as  Vice  Chair- 
man. 

William  P.  Rogers,  former  Secretary  of  State 
(1969-1973)  and  Attorney  General  (1957- 
1961),  currently  a  practicing  attorney.  Award- 
ed the  Medal  of  Freedom  in  1973,  he  was  bom 
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in  Norfolk,  NY,  and  currently  is  affiliated  as  a 
partner  with  the  law  firm  of  Rogers  &  Wells  in 
New  York  City. 

Neil  A.  Armstrong,  former  astronaut,  joined 
NASA  in  1958,  currently  is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Computing  Technologies  for  Aviation, 
Inc.,  of  Charlottesville,  VA.  Bom  in  Wapakon- 
eta,  OH,  Mr.  Armstrong  was  spacecraft  com- 
mander for  Apollo  11,  July  16-24,  1969,  the 
first  manned  lunar  landing  mission.  He  left 
NASA  in  1971  to  assume  the  position  of  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  where  he 
taught  aeronautical  engineering  until  1980.  He 
was  appointed  to  the  National  Commission  on 
Space  in  1985. 

Brig  Gen.  Charles  (Chuck)  Yeager,  (USAF,  Ret.), 
former  experimental  test  pilot,  appointed  in 
1985  to  the  National  Commission  on  Space. 
Bom  in  Myra,  WV,  he  currently  resides  in 
Cedar  Ridge,  CA,  where  he  is  an  aerospace 
consultant.  He  is  the  recipient  of  two  unique 
aviation  records,  having  been  the  first  man  to 
have  penetrated  the  sound  barrier  and  the  first 
to  fly  at  a  speed  of  more  than  1,600  miles  an 
hour,  which  he  achieved  in  December  1953. 

Dr.  Sally  K.  Ride,  astronaut,  bom  in  Los  Angeles, 
CA,  currently  resides  in  Houston,  TX.  She  was 
a  mission  specialist  on  STS-7,  which  was 
launched  firom  Kennedy  Space  Center,  FL,  on 
June  18,  1983,  and  thus  became  the  first  Amer- 
ican woman  in  space.  This  was  also  the  second 
flight  for  the  orbiter  Challenger  and  the  first 
mission  with  a  5-person  crew.  She  holds  a  doc- 
torate in  physics  (1978)  firom  Stanford  Universi- 
ty and  is  training  as  a  mission  specialist. 

Dr.  Albert  D.  (Bud)  Wheelon,  physicist  and  cur- 
rently a  member  of  the  President's  Foreign 
Intelligence  Advisory  Board,  appointed  in 
1981.  Born  in  Moline,  IL,  he  is  currently  affili- 
ated with  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  where  he  serves 
as  senior  vice  president  and  group  president, 
space  and  communications  group.  He  holds  a 
doctorate  in  physics  (1952)  fi-om  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  served  as  a 
consultant  (1961-1974)  to  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  Council. 

Robert  W.  Rummel,  longtime  space  expert  and 
formerly  vice  president  (engineering)  of  TWA, 
Inc.  (1943-1959).  Born  in  Dakota,  IL,  he  is  cur- 
rently president  of  Robert  W.  Rummel  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  of  Mesa,  AZ.  An  aerospace  engineer, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Engineering  and  has  been  awarded  the  NASA 
Distinguished  Public  Service  Medal. 

Dr  Arthur  B.C.  Walker,  Jr.,  professor  of  applied 
physics,  Stanford  University.  Bom  in  Cleve- 
land, OH,  he  holds  a  doctorate  in  physics 
(1962)  from  the  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana). 


He  is  a  consultant  to  Aerospace  Corp.,  Rand 
Corp.,  and  R&D  Associates,  Los  Angeles.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  American  Physicists  Society, 
American  Geophysical  Union,  American  As- 
tronomy Society,  and  the  International  Scientif- 
ic Union. 

Richard  P.  Feynman,  physicist.  Bom  in  New 
York  City,  he  is  proJFessor  of  theoretical  physics 
at  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Pasadena, 
CA.  He  holds  a  doctorate  in  physics  (1942) 
from  Princeton  and  received  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  Physics  in  1965.  He  also  received  the  Ein- 
stein Award  in  1954,  the  Oersted  Medal  in 
1972,  and  the  Niels  Bohr  Intemational  Gold 
Medal  in  1973. 

Eugene  E.  Covert,  educator,  engineer.  Bom  in 
Rapid  City,  SD,  he  is  currently  a  professor  of 
aeronautics  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  He  is  a  consultant  to  NASA  on 
rocket  engines.  In  1973  he  was  a  recipient  of 
the  Exceptional  Civilian  Service  Award,  USAF, 
and  in  1980  received  the  NASA  Public  Service 
Award. 

Robert  B.  Hotz,  editor,  publisher.  Bom  in  Mil- 
waukee, WI,  he  is  the  former  editor  of  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Technology  magazine,  1953- 
1980.  An  author,  he  has  received  numerous 
journalism  awards,  including  the  Press  Award 
firom  the  National  Space  Club,  1965.  Since 
1982  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  General 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents  Association. 

David  C.  Acheson,  former  senior  vice  president 
and  general  counsel.  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.  (1967-1974),  he  is  currently  a  partner  in 
the  Washington,  DC,  law  firm  of  Drinker, 
Biddle  and  Reath.  Bom  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 
he  has  previously  served  as  an  attorney  with 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (1948- 
1950)  and  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (1961-1965).  He  holds  an  LL.B.  from 
Harvard  University  (1948). 

Maj.  Gen.  Donald  J.  Kutyna,  USAF,  director  of 
Space  Systems  and  Command  Control  and 
Communications.  Bom  in  Chicago,  IL,  he  holds 
a  B.S.  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
(1957),  master  of  science  in  aeronautics  and 
astronautics  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  (1965).  A  command  pilot  with 
4,000 -f  flying  hours,  he  served  as  program 
manager  for  the  AW  ACS  for  foreign  military 
sales.  Former  manager  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  space  shuttle  program  (1982-1984),  he 
managed  design  and  construction  of  the  west 
coast  shuttle  launch  facility.  He  is  the  recipient 
of  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  Legion  of 
Merit,  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  and  nine  air 
medals. 
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Nomination  of  David  Alan  Heslop  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Council  on  Educational  Research,  and  Designation  as  Chairman 
February  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  David  Alan  Heslop  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  Educa- 
tional Research.  Upon  confirmation,  he  will 
be  designated  Chairman. 

Since  1981  Dr.  Heslop  has  been  Rose  pro- 
fessor of  politics,  Claremont  McKenna  Col- 
lege, and  since  1974  he  has  been  director  of 
the  Rose  Institute  of  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernment, Claremont,  CA.  From  1974  to 
1977,  he  was  dean  of  the  faculty,  Claremont 
Men's  College.  From  1971  to  1974  and 
again  from  1980  to  1984,  he  was  chairman 
of  the  department  of  political  science  at 


Claremont  Men's  College.  He  was  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  political  science  at  Clare- 
mont in  1974-1981  and  an  assistant  profes- 
sor in  1968-1974.  Dr.  Heslop  began  his  aca- 
demic career  as  a  teaching  assistant  for  the 
department  of  government  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Texas  in  1962-1964. 

Dr.  Heslop  graduated  firom  Magdalen 
College,  Ojrford  University  (B.A.,  M.A., 
1961),  and  the  University  of  Texas  (Ph.D., 
1968).  He  is  married  and  has  three  children. 
He  was  bom  February  12,  1938,  in  West- 
cliffe-on-Sea,  England,  and  resides  in  Clare- 
mont, CA. 


Nomination  of  David  F.  Goldberg  To  Be  a  Director  of  the  Securities 
Investor  Protection  Corporation 
February  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  David  F.  Goldberg  to  be  a 
Director  of  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Corporation.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Since  1969  Mr.  Goldberg  has  been  chair- 
man and  general  partner,  Goldberg  Broth- 
ers and  Goldberg  Securities,  in  Chicago,  IL. 


He  was  a  general  partner  with  Geldermann 
and  Co.,  1958-1969. 

Mr.  Goldberg  attended  Northwestern 
University  in  Evanston,  IL.  He  is  married 
and  has  four  children.  He  was  bom  Febru- 
ary 26,  1931,  in  Chicago,  IL,  and  resides  in 
Golf,  IL. 


Nomination  of  Richard  Thomas  McCormack  To  Be  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Inter- American  Foundation 
February  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Richard  Thomas  McCor- 
mack to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Inter-American  Foundation. 

Since  August  1985  Mr.  McCormack  has 
served  as  the  U.S.  Permanent  Representa- 
tive to  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
From  1982  to  1985,  he  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Economic  and  Business  Af- 
fairs. He  was  a  consultant  to  the  Depart- 


ment of  State  in  1981.  From  1979  to  1980, 
he  served  as  legislative  assistant  to  Senator 
Jesse  Helms.  He  was  a  private  consultant  in 
1975-1978.  He  was  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1974.  In  1972 
and  1974  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
White  House  staff  in  1969-1971.  In  1968  he 
worked  on  the  Nixon /Agnew  campaign 
staff.  In  1967  he  was  a  staff  member  at  the 
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Peace  Corps. 

Mr.  McCormack  graduated  from  George- 
town University  (B.A.,  1963)  and  the  Uni- 
versity   of    Fribourg,    Switzerland    (Ph.D., 


1966).  He  is  married  to  the  former  Karen 
Hagstrom,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Washington,  DC.  He  was  bom  March  6, 
1941,  in  Bradford,  PA. 


Appointment  of  John  M.  Mayfield,  Jr.,  as  a  Member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere 
February  3,  1986 


The  President  today  annoimced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  John  M.  Mayfield,  Jr.,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere. 

Since  1970  Mr.  Mayfield  has  been  with 
Microphore,  Inc.,  a  manufacturing  company 
in  WiUits,  CA.  He  joined  the  firm  as  execu- 
tive vice  president  and  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  1976.  From  1968  to  1970,  he  was 
deputy  director,  department  of  conserva- 
tion. State  of  California.  In  1965-1968  he 


was  chairman  of  the  County  of  Mendocino 
Board  of  Supervisors.  He  was  vice  president 
and  manager,  Mendo  Mill  and  Lumber  Co., 
Ukiah,  CA,  1960-1966.  In  1959  he  was 
manager.  International  Wood  Products 
Corp.,  Humboldt  County,  CA. 

Mr.  Mayfield  graduated  from  Humboldt 
state  College  (A.B.,  1958).  He  is  married 
and  has  three  children.  He  was  born  August 
31,  1936,  in  Nowata,  OK,  and  resides  in 
Ukiah,  CA. 


Appointment  of  Jack  Waltuch  as  a  Member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  White  House  Fellowships 
February  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Jack  Waltuch  to  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
White  House  Fellowships. 

Since  1980  Mr.  Waltuch  has  been  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  law,  the  Delaware  Law 
School  of  Widener  University.  He  is  pres- 
ently taking  a  leave  of  absence  from  his 
current  position.  From  1979  to  1980,  he 
was  a  graduate  fellow,  Yale  University 
School  of  Law.  In  1977-1979  he  worked  in 
the  office  of  the  legal  adviser.  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Jerusalem,  Israel.  In  1975- 
1977  he  was  in  private  law  practice  in  Jeru- 


salem, Israel;  1972-1975,  senior  fellow  and 
jurisprudent,  the  World  Institute,  Jerusa- 
lem; and  1972,  law  clerk,  Ministry  of  Social 
Welfare,  Jerusalem.  From  1967  to  1971,  Mr. 
Waltuch  was  executive  director /general 
counsel  of  the  Norwalk-Stamford-Danbury 
Regional  Legal  Services,  Inc.,  in  Connecti- 
cut. He  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 
in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  1960-1967. 

Mr.  Waltuch  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona  (B.A.,  1955)  and  Yale  Univer- 
sity GI^>  1959).  He  resides  in  Wilmington, 
DE,  has  one  child,  and  was  bom  in  Jersey 
City,  NJ,  on  December  26,  1933. 
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Appointment  of  Jack  E.  Ravan  as  a  United  States  Commissioner  on 
the  Ohio  River  Valley  Water  Sanitation  Commission 
February  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Jack  E.  Ravan  to  be  a  Com- 
missioner representing  the  United  States 
Government  on  the  Ohio  River  Valley 
Water  Sanitation  Commission. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Ravan  has  been  the  Re- 
gional Administrator,  southeastern  region, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  From 
1983  to  1985,  he  served  as  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Water,  HQS,  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  In  1982-1983  he  was 
vice  president  for  project  development. 
Signal  Clean  Water  Corp.,  Atlanta,  GA.  In 
1980-1982  he  was  director,  Alabama  De- 
partment of  Energy.  From  1977  to  1980, 
Mr.  Ravan  was  with  Jordan,  Jones  &  Gould- 


ing  in  Atlanta,  GA.  In  1971-1977  he  was 
Regional  Administrator,  southeastern 
region.  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
In  1970-1971  he  was  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Federal  Co-Chairman,  Coastal  Plains 
Regional  Commission.  He  was  administra- 
tive assistant  to  Senator  Strom  Thurmond, 
1969-1970,  and  1968-1969,  technical  man- 
ager. National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. He  served  in  the  United  States 
Army,  1959-1967. 

Mr.  Ravan  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  (B.S.,  1959).  He  is 
married  and  has  three  children.  He  was 
born  June  18,  1937,  in  Easley,  SC,  and  re- 
sides in  Dunwoody,  GA. 


Designation  of  William  Edward  Hale  as  United  States  Commissioner 
on  the  Pecos  River  Commission 
February  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  designate  William  Edward  Hale  to 
be  the  Commissioner  representing  the 
United  States  on  the  Pecos  River  Commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Hale  is  a  retired  hydrologist  whose 
career  with  the  Water  Resources  Division  of 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  spanned  the 
years  1939  to  1980.  From  1979  to  1980,  he 
was  project  chief.  Task  1,  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  Albuquerque,  NM.  He  was  district 
chief,  1966-1978;  project  chief,  1961-1965; 


district  engineer,  1956-1960;  and  project 
chief,  1952-1956.  From  1942  to  1952,  he 
performed  general  ground  water  studies  for 
the  State  of  Iowa  in  cooperation  with  the 
Iowa  Geological  Survey.  From  1939  to 
1941,  he  completed  a  study  of  water  re- 
sources in  the  Pecos  Valley,  NM. 

Mr.  Hale  graduated  from  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  (B.S.,  1938).  He  is  married 
and  has  three  children.  He  was  born  July 
22,  1916,  in  Nowata,  OK,  and  resides  in 
Albuquerque,  NM. 


Proclamation  5438— National  Safe  Boating  Week,  1986 
February  5,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Americans  increasingly  look  to  the  water 


for  recreation  and  relaxation.  This  year,  ap- 
proximately one-quarter  of  us  will  enjoy 
boating  in  one  or  more  of  its  many  and 
varied  forms.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that 
all  those  involved  in  recreational  boating 
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should  put  a  high  priority  on  safety.  They 
should  know  and  obey  the  rules  of  safe 
boating,  and  show  courtesy  and  consider- 
ation on  the  water. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  National  Safe 
Boating  Week— "Be  Smart!  Take  a  Boating 
Course!" — emphasizes  the  importance  of 
learning  the  safe  way  to  enjoy  the  sport  of 
boating.  Every  year,  more  and  more  people 
engage  in  a  variety  of  boating  activities  and 
our  Nation's  waters  are  increasingly  utilized 
by  a  dazzling  array  of  pleasure  craft  includ- 
ing sailboards,  dinghies,  ketches,  catboats, 
outriggers,  sloops,  power  yachts,  and  high- 
speed motorboats.  Lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  boat  operators  makes  them 
liable  to  expose  themselves  unnecessarily  to 
hazards,  thus  endangering  not  only  them- 
selves, but  others  as  well.  A  review  of  fatal 
boating  accidents  shows  that  over  two- 
thirds  were  the  fault  of  the  operator.  And 
less  than  one-quarter  of  these  operators  had 
received  any  kind  of  boating  education. 
Through  the  observance  of  National  Safe 
Boating  Week,  1986,  all  Americans  should 
be  alerted  to  the  importance  of  learning  the 
rules  of  safe  boating. 


In  recognition  of  the  need  for  boating 
safety,  the  Congress,  by  joint  resolution  ap- 
proved June  4,  1958,  as  amended  (36  U.S.C. 
161),  authorized  and  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  annually  the  week  com- 
mencing on  the  first  Sunday  in  June  as  "Na- 
tional Safe  Boating  Week." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  June 
1,  1986,  as  National  Safe  Boating  Week.  I 
also  invite  the  Governors  of  the  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Mayor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  provide  for  the  observance  of 
this  week. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  third  day  of  February,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:55  a.m.,  February  3,  1986] 


Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Linda  Chavez  as  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public 
Liaison 
February  3,  1986 


Dear  Linda: 

It  is  with  regret  that  I  accept  your  resig- 
nation as  Director  of  Public  Liaison  effec- 
tive as  of  February  4,  1986.  You  were 
always  willing  to  take  on  challenging  assign- 
ments and  able  to  succeed  brilliantly.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  truly  outstanding  job  you 
have  done  for  my  Administration  and  for 
America. 

As  StafF  Director  for  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  you  demonstrated  your 
wholehearted  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
equal  rights  for  all  Americans  and  your  im- 
yielding  opposition  to  all  forms  of  discrimi- 
nation based  on  race,  religion,  sex,  or  ethnic 
background.  More  than  that,  you  demon- 


strated your  ability  to  deal  effectively  and 
persuasively  with  people  of  differing  views 
and  backgroimds. 

Those  same  exceptional  qualities  of  char- 
acter and  intellect  were  the  secret  of  your 
great  success  as  Director  of  the  White 
House  Office  of  Public  Liaison.  There  you 
served  as  an  able  and  eloquent  advocate^ — 
explaining  our  policies  to  a  wide  range  of 
diverse  groups  and  winning  their  under- 
standing and  support.  But  you  were  also 
keenly  aware  that  communication  with  gov- 
ernment must  be  a  two-way  street.  I'm  es- 
pecially proud  of  the  way  you  were  able  to 
elicit  the  views  of  diverse  constituencies 
and  bring  them  to  my  attention  so  they 
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could  be  given  proper  consideration  in  the 
creation  and  carrying  out  of  policy. 

I  vividly  recall  a  meeting  you  arranged  in 
the  cabinet  room  shortly  before  my  depar- 
ture for  Geneva.  It  gave  me  the  opportuni- 
ty for  a  stimulating  dialogue  with  a  number 
of  religious  leaders  on  how  best  to  achieve 
our  shared  goal  of  peace  and  justice  in  the 
world. 

On  many  other  occasions  you  set  up  op- 
portunities for  me  to  meet  across  the  table 
and  discuss  the  major  issues  with  leaders 
from  business,  labor,  civic  and  fraternal  or- 
ganizations— as  well  as  a  host  of  trade,  pro- 
fessional, ethnic,  and  religious  groups.  I  can 
assure  you  that  this  dialogue  has  been  very 
helpful  to  us  in  developing  policy  proposals 
and  improving  the  way  government  pro- 
grams work.  In  your  own,  calm,  thoughtful 
and  efficient  way  you  also  provided  us  with 
a  model  of  how  government  officials  should 
work. 

The  members  of  the  White  House  Staff 
and  the  Cabinet  will  all  miss  you.  I  certainly 
know  I  will.  But  I  know  that  your  decision 
to  leave  was  prompted  by  the  same  desire 
to  serve  your  country  that  led  you  to  come 
and  work  in  my  Administration.  Let  me 
assure  you,  Linda,  that  my  high  regard  for 
your  good  judgment  persuades  me  that  you 
have  made  the  right  decision. 

I  wish  you  aU  the  best  in  your  new  en- 
deavors. Good  luck,  and  God  bless  you! 

Sincerely, 

/s/RoNALD  Reagan 


letter  resigning  my  post  as  your  Director  of 
Public  Liaison,  for  this  has  surely  been  the 
most  rewarding  and  exciting  year  of  my 
life. 

The  honor  you  have  bestowed  in  allowing 
me  to  serve  in  your  Administration  both 
here  at  the  While  House  and  previously  as 
Staff  Director  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  humbles  me. 

You  have  made  all  Americans  proud  once 
again  of  this  country  as  you  made  us  strong- 
er and  safer.  You  have  brought  prosperity 
and  offered  hope  to  millions  of  us.  You  have 
restored  our  sense  of  values  and  have  given 
us  a  new  vision  of  what  will  keep  this  coxm- 
try  great  and  free.  I  have  been  proud  to 
serve  you  and  my  country,  but  now  I  think 
I  can  do  so  better  by  seeking  elected  office. 

I  will  never  forget  your  kindness  and  gen- 
uine affection  for  people.  It  is,  I  am  sure, 
the  source  of  your  seemingly  limitless 
strength.  Perhaps  most  of  all,  I  will  remem- 
ber your  words  to  the  nation  last  week 
when  you  consoled  us  in  the  aftermath  of 
national  tragedy.  Your  greatness  as  Presi- 
dent was  never  more  evident  than  the  way 
in  which  you  reminded  us  that  those  seven 
young  men  and  women  died  for  their  coim- 
try,  willingly  sacrificing  themselves  for  our 
futures.  Your  words  and  your  manner  trans- 
formed sorrow  into  hope  and  comforted  us 
all.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

With  admiration  and  respect, 

/s/ Linda  Chavez 


Dear  Mr,  President: 

It  is  with  mixed  emotions  that  I  write  this 


Note:  The  originals  were  not  available  for 
verification  of  the  content  of  these  letters. 


Appointment  of  Francis  B.  Morse,  Jr.,  as  a  Member  of  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee 
February  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Francis  B.  Morse,  Jr.,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Highway  Safety 
Advisory  Committee. 

Since    1965    Mr.    Morse    has    been    the 


owner /operator  of  A.  Adams  Trucking,  Inc., 
in  New  Bedford,  MA. 

Mr.  Morse  is  married  and  has  six  children. 
He  was  bom  March  1,  1930,  in  New  Bed- 
ford, MA. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  Reporting  on  the  Cyprus  Conflict 
February  3,  1986 


Dear  Mr,  Speaker:    (Dear  Mr.  Chairman:) 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  95-384,  I 
am  submitting  to  you  a  bimonthly  report  on 
progress  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  Cyprus  question. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  U.N.  Secretary 
General  has  continued  his  good  offices  mis- 
sion. U.N.  officials  held  working-level  meet- 
ings with  the  Turkish  Cypriot  side  in 
London  November  18  and  19,  1985,  and 
with  the  Greek  Cypriot  side  November  30 
and  December  1. 

These  discussions  were  to  review  the  po- 
sitions of  the  parties,  elicit  their  views  on 
outstanding  issues,  and  help  him  prepare  a 
framework  agreement  for  a  Cyprus  settle- 
ment which  he  plans  to  submit  to  both  sides 
for  their  consideration.  The  Secretary  Gen- 
eral subsequently  termed  these  meetings 
useful  and  said  both  parties  had  agreed  to 
continue  these  discussions. 

On  December  14,  1985,  the  U.N.  Security 
Council  renewed  the  mandate  of  the 
United  Nations  Forces  in  Cyprus  (UNFI- 
CYP)  for  another  six  months.  Prior  to  the 
vote  the  Secretary  General  sent  the  Council 
a  report  on  U.N.  operations  in  Cyprus,  in- 
cluding a  review  of  his  good  offices  mission 


over  the  June  1-November  30,  1985  period. 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's report. 

U.S.  officials  have  continued  to  consult 
closely  with  the  interested  parties.  In  De- 
cember Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  James 
Wilkinson,  the  Department  of  State's 
Cyprus  Coordinator,  visited  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  Cyprus  and  held  discussions  on 
bilateral  questions  and  on  the  Cyprus  issue. 
In  Cyprus  he  met  with  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cypriot  leaders.  During  his  trip,  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son expressed  our  support  for  the  U.N.  Sec- 
retary General's  initiative  as  the  most  realis- 
tic and  productive  approach  to  achieving  a 
Cyprus  settlement  and  urged  all  concerned 
to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  General's 
efforts. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Richard  G.  Lugar,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. The  letter  was  released  by  the  Office 
of  the  Press  Secretary  on  February  4. 


Address  Before  a  Joint  Session  of  Congress  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
February  4,  1986 


Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  President,  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Congress,  honored  guests, 
and  fellow  citizens: 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  delay  my 
address  until  this  evening.  We  paused  to- 
gether to  mourn  and  honor  the  valor  of  our 
seven  Challenger  heroes.  And  I  hope  that 
we  are  now  ready  to  do  what  they  would 
want  us  to  do:  Go  forward,  America,  and 
reach  for  the  stars.  We  will  never  forget 
those  brave  seven,  but  we  shall  go  forward. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  begin  my  prepared 
remarks,  may  I  point  out  that  tonight  marks 


the  10th  and  last  State  of  the  Union  Mes- 
sage that  you've  presided  over.  And  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people,  I  want  to 
salute  you  for  your  service  to  Congress  and 
country.  Here's  to  you!  [Applause] 

I  have  come  to  review  with  you  the 
progress  of  our  nation,  to  speak  of  imfin- 
ished  work,  and  to  set  our  sights  on  the 
future.  I  am  pleased  to  report  the  state  of 
our  Union  is  stronger  than  a  year  ago  and 
growing  stronger  each  day.  Tonight  we  look 
out  on  a  rising  America,  firm  of  heart, 
united  in  spirit,  powerful  in  pride  and  patri- 
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otism.  America  is  on  the  move!  But  it 
wasn't  long  ago  that  we  looked  out  on  a 
different  land;  locked  factory  gates,  long 
gasoline  lines,  intolerable  prices,  and  inter- 
est rates  turning  the  greatest  country  on 
Earth  into  a  land  of  broken  dreams.  Gov- 
ernment growing  beyond  our  consent  had 
become  a  lumbering  giant,  slamming  shut 
the  gates  of  opportimity,  threatening  to 
crush  the  very  roots  of  our  freedom.  What 
brought  America  back?  The  American 
people  brought  us  back  with  quiet  courage 
and  conmion  sense,  with  undying  faith  that 
in  this  nation  under  God  the  future  will  be 
ours;  for  the  future  belongs  to  the  free. 

Tonight  the  American  people  deserve  our 
thanks  for  37  straight  months  of  economic 
growth,  for  simrise  firms  and  modernized 
industries  creating  9  million  new  jobs  in  3 
years,  interest  rates  cut  in  half,  inflation  fall- 
ing over  from  12  percent  in  1980  to  imder 
4  today,  and  a  mighty  river  of  good  works — 
a  record  $74  billion  in  voluntary  giving  just 
last  year  alone.  And  despite  the  pressures  of 
our  modem  world,  family  and  commimity 
remain  the  moral  core  of  our  society,  guard- 
ians of  our  values  and  hopes  for  the  future. 
Family  and  community  are  the  costars  of 
this  great  American  comeback.  They  are 
why  we  say  tonight:  Private  values  must  be 
at  the  heart  of  public  policies. 

What  is  true  for  families  in  America  is 
true  for  America  in  the  family  of  free  na- 
tions. History  is  no  captive  of  some  inevita- 
ble force.  History  is  made  by  men  and 
women  of  vision  and  courage.  Tonight  free- 
dom is  on  the  march.  The  United  States  is 
the  economic  miracle,  the  model  to  which 
the  world  once  again  turns.  We  stand  for  an 
idea  whose  time  is  now:  Only  by  lifting  the 
weights  from  the  shoulders  of  all  can  people 
truly  prosper  and  can  peace  among  all  na- 
tions be  secure.  Teddy  Roosevelt  said  that  a 
nation  that  does  great  work  lives  forever. 
We  have  done  well,  but  we  cannot  stop  at 
the  foothills  when  Everest  beckons.  It's 
time  for  America  to  be  all  that  we  can  be. 

We  speak  tonight  of  an  agenda  for  the 
future,  an  agenda  for  a  safer,  more  secure 
world.  And  we  speak  about  the  necessity 
for  actions  to  steel  us  for  the  challenges  of 
growth,  trade,  and  security  in  the  next 
decade  and  the  year  2000.  And  we  will  do 
it_not  by  breaking  faith  with  bedrock  prin- 


ciples but  by  breaking  free  from  failed  poli- 
cies. Let  us  begin  where  storm  clouds  loom 
darkest — bright  here  in  Washington,  DC. 
This  week  I  will  send  you  our  detailed  pro- 
posals; tonight  let  us  speak  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  redefine  government's  role:  not  to 
control,  not  to  demand  or  command,  not  to 
contain  us,  but  to  help  in  times  of  need  and, 
above  all,  to  create  a  ladder  of  opportunity 
to  fiill  employment  so  that  all  Americans 
can  climb  toward  economic  power  and  jus- 
tice on  their  own. 

But  we  cannot  win  the  race  to  the  future 
shackled  to  a  system  that  can't  even  pass  a 
Federal  budget.  We  cannot  win  that  race 
held  back  by  horse-and-buggy  programs 
that  waste  tax  dollars  and  squander  human 
potential.  We  cannot  win  that  race  if  we're 
swamped  in  a  sea  of  red  ink.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  know,  I  know,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  the  Federal  budget 
system  is  broken.  It  doesn't  work.  Before 
we  leave  this  city,  let's  you  and  I  work  to- 
gether to  fix  it,  and  then  we  can  finally  give 
the  American  people  a  balanced  budget. 

Members  of  Congress,  passage  of  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  gives  us  an  historic  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  what  has  eluded  our  na- 
tional leadership  for  decades:  forcing  the 
Federal  Government  to  live  within  its 
means.  Your  schedule  now  requires  that  the 
budget  resolution  be  passed  by  April  15th, 
the  very  day  America's  families  have  to  foot 
the  bill  for  the  budgets  that  you  produce. 
How  often  we  read  of  a  husband  and  wife 
both  working,  struggling  from  paycheck  to 
paycheck  to  raise  a  family,  meet  a  mort- 
gage, pay  their  taxes  and  bills.  And  yet 
some  in  Congress  say  taxes  must  be  raised. 
Well,  I'm  sorry;  they're  asking  the  wrong 
people  to  tighten  their  belts.  It's  time  we 
reduce  the  Federal  budget  and  left  the 
family  budget  alone.  We  do  not  face  large 
deficits  because  American  families  are  un- 
dertaxed;  we  face  those  deficits  because  the 
Federal  Government  overspends. 

The  detailed  budget  that  we  will  submit 
will  meet  the  Granmi-Rudman-Hollings 
target  for  deficit  reductions,  meet  our  com- 
mitment to  ensure  a  strong  national  de- 
fense, meet  our  commitment  to  protect 
Social  Security  and  the  truly  less  fortimate, 
and,  yes,  meet  our  commitment  to  not  raise 
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taxes.  How  should  we  accomplish  this? 
Well,  not  by  taking  from  those  in  need.  As 
families  take  care  of  their  own,  government 
must  provide  shelter  and  nourishment  for 
those  who  cannot  provide  for  themselves. 
But  we  must  revise  or  replace  programs 
enacted  in  the  name  of  compassion  that  de- 
grade the  moral  worth  of  work,  encourage 
family  breakups,  and  drive  entire  communi- 
ties into  a  bleak  and  heartless  dependency. 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  can  mark  a  dra- 
matic improvement.  But  experience  shows 
that  simply  setting  deficit  targets  does  not 
assure  they'll  be  met.  We  must  proceed 
with  Grace  commission  reforms  against 
waste. 

And  tonight  I  ask  you  to  give  me  what  43 
Governors  have:  Give  me  a  line-item  veto 
this  year.  Give  me  the  authority  to  veto 
waste,  and  I'll  take  the  responsibility,  I'll 
make  the  cuts,  I'll  take  the  heat.  This  au- 
thority would  not  give  me  any  monopoly 
power,  but  simply  prevent  spending  meas- 
ures from  sneaking  through  that  could  not 
pass  on  their  own  merit.  And  you  can  sus- 
tain or  override  my  veto;  that's  the  way  the 
system  should  work.  Once  we've  made  the 
hard  choices,  we  should  lock  in  our  gains 
with  a  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

I  mentioned  that  we  will  meet  our  com- 
mitment to  national  defense.  We  must  meet 
it.  Defense  is  not  just  another  budget  ex- 
pense. Keeping  America  strong,  free,  and  at 
peace  is  solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  it  is  government's  prime 
responsibility.  We  have  devoted  5  years 
trying  to  narrow  a  dangerous  gap  bom  of 
illusion  and  neglect,  and  we've  made  im- 
portant gains.  Yet  the  threat  from  Soviet 
forces,  conventional  and  strategic,  from  the 
Soviet  drive  for  domination,  from  the  in- 
crease in  espionage  and  state  terror  remains 
great.  This  is  resJity.  Closing  our  eyes  will 
not  make  reality  disappear.  We  pledged  to- 
gether to  hold  real  growth  in  defense 
spending  to  the  bare  minimum.  My  budget 
honors  that  pledge,  and  I'm  now  asking 
you,  the  Congress,  to  keep  its  end  of  the 
bargain.  The  Soviets  must  know  that  if 
America  reduces  her  defenses,  it  will  be 
because  of  a  reduced  threat,  not  a  reduced 
resolve. 

Keeping  America  strong  is  as  vital  to  the 


national  security  as  controlling  Federal 
spending  is  to  our  economic  security.  But, 
as  I  have  said  before,  the  most  powerful 
force  we  can  enlist  against  the  Federal  defi- 
cit is  an  ever-expanding  American  econo- 
my, unfettered  and  free.  The  magic  of  op- 
portunity— ^unreserved,  unfailing,  unre- 
strained— ^isn't  this  the  calling  that  unites 
us?  I  believe  our  tax  rate  cuts  for  the 
people  have  done  more  to  spur  a  spirit  of 
risk-taking  and  help  America's  economy 
break  free  than  any  program  since  John 
Kennedy's  tax  cut  almost  a  quarter  century 
ago. 

Now  history  calls  us  to  press  on,  to  com- 
plete efforts  for  an  historic  tax  reform  pro- 
viding new  opportimity  for  all  and  ensuring 
that  all  pay  their  fair  share,  but  no  more. 
We've  come  this  far.  Will  you  join  me  now, 
and  we'll  walk  this  last  mile  together?  You 
know  my  views  on  this.  We  cannot  and  we 
will  not  accept  tax  reform  that  is  a  tax  in- 
crease in  disguise.  True  reform  must  be  an 
engine  of  productivity  and  growth,  and  that 
means  a  top  personal  rate  no  higher  than 
35  percent.  True  reform  must  be  truly  fair, 
and  that  means  raising  personal  exemptions 
to  $2,000.  True  reform  means  a  tax  system 
that  at  long  last  is  profamily,  projobs,  profu- 
ture,  and  pro- America. 

As  we  knock  down  the  barriers  to 
growth,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  for 
freer  and  fairer  trade.  We  have  already 
taken  actions  to  counter  unfair  trading 
practices  and  to  pry  open  closed  foreign 
markets.  We  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  will 
also  oppose  legislation  touted  as  providing 
protection  that  in  reality  pits  one  American 
worker  against  another,  one  industry 
against  another,  one  community  against  an- 
other, and  that  raises  prices  for  us  all.  If  the 
United  States  can  trade  with  other  nations 
on  a  level  playing  field,  we  can  outproduce, 
outcompete,  and  outsell  anybody,  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

The  constant  expansion  of  our  economy 
and  exports  requires  a  sound  and  stable 
dollar  at  home  and  reliable  exchange  rates 
around  the  world.  We  must  never  again 
permit  wild  currency  swings  to  cripple  our 
farmers  and  other  exporters.  Farmers,  in 
particular,  have  suffered  from  past  unwise 
government   policies.    They   must   not   be 
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abandoned  with  problems  they  did  not 
create  and  cannot  control.  We've  begun  co- 
ordinating economic  and  monetary  policy 
among  our  major  trading  partners.  But 
there's  more  to  do,  and  tonight  I  am  direct- 
ing Treasury  Secretary  Jim  Baker  to  deter- 
mine if  the  nations  of  the  world  should  con- 
vene to  discuss  the  role  and  relationship  of 
our  currencies. 

Confident  in  our  future  and  secure  in  our 
values,  Americans  are  striving  forward  to 
embrace  the  future.  We  see  it  not  only  in 
our  recovery  but  in  3  straight  years  of  fall- 
ing crime  rates,  as  families  and  communi- 
ties band  together  to  fight  pornography, 
drugs,  and  lawlessness  and  to  give  back  to 
their  children  the  safe  and,  yes,  innocent 
childhood  they  deserve.  We  see  it  in  the 
renaissance  in  education,  the  rising  SAT 
scores  for  3  years — ^last  year's  increase,  the 
greatest  since  1963.  It  wasn't  government 
and  Washington  lobbies  that  turned  educa- 
tion around;  it  was  the  American  people 
who,  in  reaching  for  excellence,  knew  to 
reach  back  to  basics.  We  must  continue  the 
advance  by  supporting  discipline  in  our 
schools,  vouchers  that  give  parents  freedom 
of  choice;  and  we  must  give  back  to  our 
children  their  lost  right  to  acknowledge 
God  in  their  classrooms. 

We  are  a  nation  of  idealists,  yet  today 
there  is  a  wound  in  our  national  conscience. 
America  will  never  be  whole  as  long  as  the 
right  to  life  granted  by  our  Creator  is 
denied  to  the  unborn.  For  the  rest  of  my 
time,  I  shall  do  what  I  can  to  see  that  this 
wound  is  one  day  healed. 

As  we  work  to  make  the  American  dream 
real  for  all,  we  must  also  look  to  the  condi- 
tion of  America's  families.  Struggling  par- 
ents today  worry  how  they  will  provide 
their  children  the  advantages  that  their  par- 
ents gave  them.  In  the  welfare  culture,  the 
breakdown  of  the  family,  the  most  basic 
support  system,  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions— ^in  female  and  child  poverty,  child 
abandonment,  horrible  crimes,  and  deterio- 
rating schools.  After  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  poverty  programs,  the  plight  of 
the  poor  grows  more  painful.  But  the  waste 
in  dollars  and  cents  pales  before  the  most 
tragic  loss:  the  sinfiil  waste  of  human  spirit 
and  potential.  We  can  ignore  this  terrible 
truth    no    longer.    As    Franklin    Roosevelt 


warned  51  years  ago,  standing  before  this 
Chamber,  he  said,  "Welfare  is  a  narcotic,  a 
subtle  destroyer  of  the  human  spirit."  And 
we  must  now  escape  the  spider's  web  of 
dependency. 

Tonight  I  am  charging  the  White  House 
Domestic  Council  to  present  me  by  Decem- 
ber 1,  1986,  an  evaluation  of  programs  and 
a  strategy  for  immediate  action  to  meet  the 
financial,  educational,  social,  and  safety  con- 
cerns of  poor  families.  I'm  talking  about 
real  and  lasting  emancipation,  because  the 
success  of  welfare  should  be  judged  by  how 
many  of  its  recipients  become  independent 
of  welfare.  Further,  after  seeing  how  devas- 
tating illness  can  destroy  the  financial  secu- 
rity of  the  family,  I  am  directing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Himian  Services,  Dr. 
Otis  Bowen,  to  report  to  me  by  year  end 
with  reconmiendations  on  how  the  private 
sector  and  government  can  work  together 
to  address  the  problems  of  afi^ordable  insur- 
ance for  those  whose  life  savings  would  oth- 
erwise be  threatened  when  catastrophic  ill- 
ness strikes. 

And  tonight  I  want  to  speak  directly  to 
America's  younger  generation,  because  you 
hold  the  destiny  of  our  nation  in  your 
hands.  With  all  the  temptations  young 
people  face,  it  sometimes  seems  the  allure 
of  the  permissive  society  requires  superhu- 
man feats  of  self-control.  But  the  call  of  the 
future  is  too  strong,  the  challenge  too  great 
to  get  lost  in  the  blind  alleyways  of  dissolu- 
tion, drugs,  and  despair.  Never  has  there 
been  a  more  exciting  time  to  be  alive,  a 
time  of  rousing  wonder  and  heroic  achieve- 
ment. As  they  said  in  the  film  "Back  to  the 
Future,"  "Wiere  we're  going,  we  don't 
need  roads." 

Well,  today  physicists  peering  into  the  in- 
finitely small  realms  of  subatomic  particles 
find  reaffirmations  of  religious  faith.  As- 
tronomers build  a  space  telescope  that  can 
see  to  the  edge  of  the  universe  and  possibly 
back  to  the  moment  of  creation.  So,  yes, 
this  nation  remains  fully  committed  to 
America's  space  program.  We're  going  for- 
ward with  our  shuttle  flights.  We're  going 
forward  to  build  our  space  station.  And  we 
are  going  forward  with  research  on  a  new 
Orient  Express  that  could,  by  the  end  of 
the  next  decade,  take  off  from  Dulles  Air- 
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port,  accelerate  up  to  25  times  the  speed  of 
sound,  attaining  low  Earth  orbit  or  flying  to 
Tokyo  within  2  hours.  And  the  same  tech- 
nology transforming  our  lives  can  solve  the 
greatest  problem  of  the  20th  century.  A  se- 
curity shield  can  one  day  render  nuclear 
weapons  obsolete  and  free  mankind  from 
the  prison  of  nuclear  terror.  America  met 
one  historic  challenge  and  went  to  the 
Moon.  Now  America  must  meet  another:  to 
make  our  strategic  defense  real  for  all  the 
citizens  of  planet  Earth. 

Let  us  speak  of  our  deepest  longing  for 
the  future:  to  leave  our  children  a  land  that 
is  free  and  just  and  a  world  at  peace.  It  is 
my  hope  that  our  fireside  summit  in 
Geneva  and  Mr.  Gorbachev's  upcoming 
visit  to  America  can  lead  to  a  more  stable 
relationship.  Surely  no  people  on  Earth 
hate  war  or  love  peace  more  than  we 
Americans.  But  we  cannot  stroll  into  the 
future  with  childlike  faith.  Our  differences 
with  a  system  that  openly  proclaims  and 
practices  an  alleged  right  to  conmiand  peo- 
ple's lives  and  to  export  its  ideology  by 
force  are  deep  and  abiding.  Logic  and  histo- 
ry compel  us  to  accept  that  our  relationship 
be  guided  by  realism — ^rock-hard,  clear- 
eyed,  steady,  and  sure.  Our  negotiators  in 
Geneva  have  proposed  a  radical  cut  in  of- 
fensive forces  by  each  side  with  no  cheat- 
ing. They  have  made  clear  that  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  agree- 
ments is  essential.  If  the  Soviet  Government 
wants  an  agreement  that  truly  reduces  nu- 
clear arms,  there  will  be  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

But  arms  control  is  no  substitute  for 
peace.  We  know  that  peace  follows  in  free- 
dom's path  and  conflicts  erupt  when  the 
will  of  the  people  is  denied.  So,  we  must 
prepare  for  peace  not  only  by  reducing 
weapons  but  by  bolstering  prosperity,  liber- 
ty, and  democracy  however  and  wherever 
we  can.  We  advance  the  promise  of  oppor- 
timity  every  time  we  speak  out  on  behalf  of 
lower  tax  rates,  freer  markets,  sound  cur- 
rencies around  the  world.  We  strengthen 
the  family  of  freedom  every  time  we  work 
with  allies  and  come  to  the  aid  of  friends 
under  siege.  And  we  can  enlarge  the  family 
of  free  nations  if  we  will  defend  the  una- 
lienable rights  of  all  God's  children  to 
follow  their  dreams. 


To  those  imprisoned  in  regimes  held  cap- 
tive, to  those  beaten  for  daring  to  fight  for 
freedom  and  democracy — ^for  their  right  to 
worship,  to  speak,  to  live,  and  to  prosper  in 
the  family  of  free  nations — ^we  say  to  you 
tonight:  You  are  not  alone,  freedom  fight- 
ers. America  will  support  with  moral  and 
material  assistance  your  right  not  just  to 
fight  and  die  for  freedom  but  to  fight  and 
win  freedom — to  win  freedom  in  Afghani- 
stan, in  Angola,  in  Cambodia,  and  in  Nicara- 
gua. This  is  a  great  moral  challenge  for  the 
entire  free  world. 

Surely  no  issue  is  more  important  for 
peace  in  our  own  hemisphere,  for  the  secu- 
rity of  our  frontiers,  for  the  protection  of 
our  vital  interests,  than  to  achieve  democra- 
cy in  Nicaragua  and  to  protect  Nicaragua's 
democratic  neighbors.  This  year  I  wiU  be 
asking  Congress  for  the  means  to  do  what 
must  be  done  for  that  great  and  good  cause. 
As  [former  Senator  Henry  M.]  Scoop  Jack- 
son, the  inspiration  for  our  Bipartisan  Com- 
mission on  Central  America,  once  said,  "In 
matters  of  national  security,  the  best  politics 
is  no  politics." 

What  we  accomplish  this  year,  in  each 
challenge  we  face,  will  set  our  course  for 
the  balance  of  the  decade,  indeed,  for  the 
remainder  of  the  century.  After  all  we've 
done  so  far,  let  no  one  say  that  this  nation 
cannot  reach  the  destiny  of  our  dreams. 
America  believes,  America  is  ready,  Amer- 
ica can  win  the  race  to  the  future — and  we 
shall.  The  American  dream  is  a  song  of 
hope  that  rings  through  night  winter  air; 
vivid,  tender  music  that  warms  our  hearts 
when  the  least  among  us  aspire  to  the 
greatest  things:  to  venture  a  daring  enter- 
prise; to  imearth  new  beauty  in  music,  liter- 
ature, and  art;  to  discover  a  new  universe 
inside  a  tiny  silicon  chip  or  a  single  human 
cell. 

We  see  the  dream  coming  true  in  the 
spirit  of  discovery  of  Richard  Cavoli.  All  his 
lijFe  he's  been  enthralled  by  the  mysteries  of 
medicine.  And,  Richard,  we  know  that  the 
experiment  that  you  began  in  high  school 
was  launched  and  lost  last  week,  yet  your 
dream  lives.  And  as  long  as  it's  real,  work  of 
noble  note  will  yet  be  done,  work  that 
could  reduce  the  harmful  effects  of  x  rays 
on  patients  and  enable  astronomers  to  view 
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the  golden  gateways  of  the  farthest  stars. 

We  see  the  dream  glow  in  the  towering 
talent  of  a  12-year-old,  Tyrone  Ford.  A 
child  prodigy  of  gospel  music,  he  has  sur- 
mounted personal  adversity  to  become  an 
accomplished  pianist  and  singer.  He  also  di- 
rects the  choirs  of  three  churches  and  has 
performed  at  the  Kennedy  Center.  With 
God  as  your  composer,  Tyrone,  your  music 
will  be  the  music  of  angels. 

We  see  the  dream  being  saved  by  the 
courage  of  the  13-year-old  Shelby  Butler, 
honor  student  and  member  of  her  school's 
safety  patrol.  Seeing  another  girl  freeze  in 
terror  before  an  out-of-control  school  bus, 
she  risked  her  life  and  pulled  her  to  safety. 
With  bravery  like  yours,  Shelby,  America 
need  never  fear  for  our  future. 

And  we  see  the  dream  bom  again  in  the 
joyful  compassion  of  a  13  year  old,  Trevor 
Ferrell.  Two  years  ago,  age  11,  watching 
men  and  women  bedding  down  in  aban- 
doned doorways— on  television  he  was 
watching — ^Trevor  left  his  suburban  Phila- 
delphia home  to  bring  blankets  and  food  to 
the  helpless  and  homeless.  And  now  250 


people  help  him  fulfill  his  nightly  vigil. 
Trevor,  yours  is  the  living  spirit  of  brotherly 
love. 

Would  you  four  stand  up  for  a  moment? 
Thank  you,  thank  you.  You  are  heroes  of 
our  hearts.  We  look  at  you  and  know  it's 
true:  In  this  land  of  dreams  fulfilled,  where 
greater  dreams  may  be  imagined,  nothing  is 
impossible,  no  victory  is  beyond  our  reach, 
no  glory  will  ever  be  too  great. 

So,  now  it's  up  to  us,  all  of  us,  to  prepare 
America  for  that  day  when  our  work  will 
pale  before  the  greatness  of  America's 
champions  in  the  21st  century.  The  world's 
hopes  rest  with  America's  future;  America's 
hopes  rest  with  us.  So,  let  us  go  forward  to 
create  our  world  of  tomorrow  in  faith,  in 
unity,  and  in  love. 

God  bless  you,  and  God  bless  America. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:04  p.m.  in 
the  House  Chamber  of  the  Capitol.  He  was 
introduced  by  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  ad- 
dress was  broadcast  live  on  nationwide 
radio  and  television. 


Remarks  on  Signing  the  Fiscal  Year  1987  Budget  and  the 
Management  Report 
February  5,  1986 


The  President.  Well,  good  morning. 

Q.  Good  morning,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Well,  I'm  glad  you  could 
all  join — and  you  especially  could  all  join  for 
what  I  believe  is  a  truly  momentous  occa- 
sion. I'm  sending  up  my  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1987,  which  I  think  makes  some  com- 
monsense  reductions  in  Federal  spending. 
And  it  reduces  the  deficit  by  $38  billion  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings — as  you  know,  that  passed  Con- 
gress overwhelmingly  last  year — and  it  does 
so  without  reducing  our  commitment  to  the 
poor  and  the  elderly,  and  it  does  so  without 
weakening  our  national  security,  and  it  does 
so  without  increasing  taxes  to  pay  for  more 
spending.  So,  I  am  pleased  to  sign  these 
copies  of  the  budget  for  all  of  you  and  the 
management  report  which  accompanies  it. 


And  I  hope  we  can  work  together  on  this 
important  step  toward  a  balanced  budget. 
And  I'm  not  going  to  try  to  sort  these  out 
protocol-wise.  I'm  just  going  to  hope  I  can 
get  them  signed  straight. 

[At  this  point,  the  President  signed  copies 
of  the  budget  and  the  management  report.] 

The  President.  And  we  have  a  couple  of 
others  who  are  not  here  that  I  think  are  lost 
in  traffic  somewhere. 

Senator  Dole.  Jim  Wright  says  he's  caught 
up  in  traffic.  It's  bad  out  there. 

Q.  Did  you  invite  Tip,  too? 

The  President.  He  also — — 

Congressman  Michel.  In  view  of  your 
nice  remarks  about  the  Speaker,  I'll  be 
happy  to  convey  one  to  him,  too,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. [Laughter]  Thank  you,  sir. 
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The  President.  All  right.  There  you  are. 

Senator  Dole.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President, 
appreciate  it. 

Senator  Thurmond.  And  that's  the  best 
speech  that's  been  made  in  the  32  years 
Fve  been  in  the  Senate. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Byrd.  And  what  you  said  about 
Mr.  O'Neill  was  very,  very  gracious. 

Congressman  Michel.  It  was  a  nice  touch 
because  I  think  it  gets  us  off,  started  on  the 
right  foot,  hopefully  to  get  cooperation  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  branch 
and  between  the  two  parties.  It's  the  only 
way  we're  going  to  get  the  job  done. 

Senator  Byrd.  Thank  you. 

The  President.  Okay. 


Reporter.  Mr.  President,  sir,  is  it  going  to 
take  an  oil  import  fee  to  make  this  tax 
reform  plan  balance  out  properly? 

The  President.  I  don't  know.  I  said  that 
this  is  one  thing  that  I'm  willing  to  look  at. 
The  whole  idea,  however,  is  that,  as  you 
know,  that  the  end  result  must  be  revenue 
neutral,  that  it  does  not  increase  the 
amount  of  money  we're  taking  from  the 
private  sector  for  government  in  that  tax 


reform.  And  this  means  that  the  discussion 
is  going  to  be  what  are  the  things — the  tax 
privileges  and  so  forth — ^with  regard  to  de- 
ductions that  can  be  taken  out  to  simplify  it 
and  yet  still  maintain  the  same  level  of  rev- 
enue. So,  I've  said  that  I'm  willing  to  look  at 
that  on  that  basis. 

Q.  How  do  you  think  you'll  do  trying  to 
sell  that  increase  in  the  defense  budget  to  a 
Congress  that's  worried  about  reducing  the 
deficit? 

The  President.  Well,  I'm  most  hopeful 
that  we  can,  because  I  think  that  we're 
living  in  a  very  dangerous  world,  and  we're 
still  playing  catchup.  We  are  still  far  behind 
in  both  conventional  and  strategic  weapons 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Speakes.  Mr.  President. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  President.  All  right.  Thank  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:45  a.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  Present 
for  the  ceremony  were  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Robert  Dole,  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  Strom  Thurmond,  and  House  Mi- 
nority Leader  Robert  H  Michel.  Larry  M. 
Speakes  was  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secre- 
tary to  the  President. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Fiscal  Year  1987  Budget 
February  5,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  economic  expansion  we  are  now  en- 
joying is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  in  35 
years.  Family  income  is  at  an  all-time  high; 
production  and  productivity  are  increasing; 
employment  gains  have  been  extraordinary; 
and  inflation,  which  raged  at  double-digit 
rates  when  I  took  office,  has  been  reduced 
dramatically^.  Defense  capabilities,  which 
had  been  dangerously  weakened  during  the 
1970s,  are  being  rebuilt,  restoring  an  ade- 
quate level  of  national  security  and  deter- 
rence to  war.  Moreover,  an  insupportable 
growth  in  tax  burdens  and  Federal  regula- 
tions has  been  halted. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  highlights: 


•  Employment  has  grown  by  9.2  million 
in  the  past  three  years,  while  the  imem- 
ployment  rate  has  fallen  by  3.8  percentage 
points;  during  the  three  years  preceding  my 
administration,  employment  grew  by  only 
5.5  million  and  the  unemployment  rate  rose 
0.8  percentage  points. 

•  The  highest  proportion  of  our  adult 
population  (60%)  is  now  at  work,  with  more 
blacks  and  other  minorities  employed  (14 
million)  than  ever  before. 

•  InJFlation,  which  averaged  11.6%  a  year 
during  the  three  years  before  I  took  office, 
has  averaged  only  a  third  of  that — 3.8% — 
during  the  last  three  years. 

•  Real  GNP  has  grown  at  a  4.5%  annual 
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rate  during  the  past  three  years,  compared 
with  only  a  2.2%  annual  rate  during  the  last 
three  years  of  the  previous  administration. 

•  The  prime  rate  of  interest  and  other 
key  interest  rates  are  less  than  half  what 
they  were  when  I  took  office. 

•  Some  11,000  new  business  incorpora- 
tions are  generated  every  week,  and  since 
early  1983,  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment has  risen  44%  in  real  terms. 

•  During  the  past  three  years,  industrial 
production  has  risen  by  25%. 

•  During  the  same  period,  corporate 
profits  increased  117%  and  stocks  nearly 
doubled  in  value. 

•  Federal  tax  revenues  have  returned  to 
historic  levels  of  approximately  18y2%  of 
GNP,  as  tax  rates  have  been  cut  across-the- 
board  and  indexed  for  inflation. 

•  As  a  result  of  all  of  the  above,  real 
after-tax  personal  income  has  risen  10.6% 
during  the  last  three  years — an  average  in- 
crease of  $2,500  for  each  American  house- 
hold. 

This  dramatic  improvement  in  the  per- 
formance of  our  economy  was  no  accident. 
We  have  put  in  place  policies  that  reflect 
our  commitment  to  reduce  Federal  Gov- 
ernment intrusion  in  the  private  sector  and 


have  eliminated  many  barriers  to  the  proc- 
ess of  capital  formation  and  growth.  We 
continue  to  maintain  a  steadfast  adherence 
to  the  four  fundamental  principles  of  the 
economic  program  I  presented  in  February 
1981: 

•  Reducing  the  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing; 

•  Limiting  tax  burdens; 

•  Relieving   the    economy    of   excessive 
regulation;  and 

•  Supporting  a  sound  and  stable  mone- 
tary policy. 

Conditions  are  now  in  place  for  a  sus- 
tained era  of  national  prosperity.  But,  there 
is  a  major  threat  looming  on  the  horizon: 
the  Federal  deficit.  If  this  deficit  is  not 
brought  under  control,  we  risk  losing  all 
we've  achieved — and  more. 

We  cannot  let  this  happen.  Therefore,  the 
budget  I  am  presenting  has  as  its  major 
objective  setting  the  deficit  on  a  downward 
path  to  a  balanced  budget  by  1991.  In  so 
doing,  my  budget  meets  or  exceeds  the  def- 
icit reduction  targets  set  out  in  the  Bal- 
anced Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit  Con- 
trol Act,  commonly  known  for  its  principal 
sponsors  as  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings. 


BUDGET  SUMMARY 

[In  billions  of  dollars] 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


1989 


1990 


1991 


Receipts 734.1  777.1  850.4          933.2          996.1       1,058.1 

Outlays 946.3  979.9  994.0       1,026.8       1,063.6       1,093.8 

Surplus  or  deficit  (-) -212.3  -202.8  -143.6         -93.6         -67.5         -35.8 

Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  deficit  tar- 
gets   -171.9  -144.0      -108.0        -72.0        -36.0 

Difference 30.9  -0.4         -14.4           -4.5           -0.2 

Note. — ^Totals  include  social  security,  which  is  ofF-budget. 


1,124.0 
1,122.7 


1.3 


0.0 


-1.3 


At  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  Congress 
there  emerged  a  bipartisan  consensus  that 
something  had  to  be  done  about  the  defi- 
cit. The  result — Gramm-Rudman-Hollings — 
committed  both  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress to  a  fixed  schedule  of  progress.   By 


submitting  this  budget,  I  am  abiding  by  the 
law  and  keeping  my  part  of  the  bargain. 
This  budget  shows,  moreover,  that  elimi- 
nating the  deficit  is  possible  without  raising 
taxes,  without  sacrificing  our  defense  pre- 
paredness, and  without  cutting  into  legiti- 
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mate  programs  for  the  poor  and  the  elderly. 
A  tax  increase  would  jeopardize  our  eco- 
nomic expansion  and  might  well  prove 
coxmterproductive  in  terms  of  its  effect  on 
the  deficit.  We  can  hardly  back  away  firom 
our  defense  build-up  without  creating  con- 
fusion among  friends  and  adversaries  alike 
about  our  determination  to  maintain  our 
commitments  and  without  jeopardizing  our 
prospects  for  meaningful  arms  control  talks. 
And  frankly  we  must  not  break  faith  with 
those  poor  and  elderly  who  depend  on  Fed- 
eral programs  for  their  security. 

The  Deficit  and  Economic  Growth 

Until  the  Second  World  War,  the  Federal 
budget  was  kept  in  balance  or  ran  a  surplus 
during  peacetime  as  a  matter  of  course.  But 
in  the  early  1960s  this  traditional  fiscal  dis- 
cipline and  political  rectitude  began  to 
break  down.  We  have  run  deficits  during  24 
of  the  last  25  years.  In  the  past  ten  years, 
they  have  averaged  2.5%  of  GNP.  But  last 
year  the  deficit  was  over  5%  of  GNP.  This 
trend  is  clearly  in  the  wrong  direction  and 
must  be  reversed. 

Last  year's  deficit  amounted  to  nearly 
$1,000  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  States.  To  eliminate  the  deficit 
solely  by  increasing  taxes  would  mean  im- 
posing an  extra  $2,400  burden  on  each 
American  household.  But  taxes  are  already 
higher  relative  to  GNP  than  they  were 
during  the  1960s  and  early  1970s — ^before 
inflation  pushed  them  to  levels  that  proved 
insupportable.  The  American  people  have 
made  it  clear  they  will  not  tolerate  a  higher 
tax  burden.  Spending  is  the  problem — ^not 
taxes — and  spending  must  be  cut. 

The  program  of  spending  cuts  and  other 
reforms  contained  in  my  budget  will  lead  to 
a  balanced  budget  at  the  end  of  five  years 
and  will  thus  remove  a  serious  impediment 
to  the  continuation  of  our  economic  expan- 
sion. As  this  budget  shows,  such  reforms  can 
be  accomplished  in  an  orderly  manner, 
without  resorting  to  desperate  measures. 

Inappropriate  and  outmoded  programs, 
and  activities  that  cannot  be  made  cost  ef- 
fective, must  be  ended.  Activities  that  are 
essential,  but  that  need  not  be  carried  out 
by  the  Federal  Government,  can  be  placed 
in  the  private  sector  or,  if  they  are  properly 
public  in  nature,  turned  over  to  State  and 


local  governments.  As  explained  in  the 
Management  Report  I  am  also  submitting 
today,  efficiencies  can  be  realized  through 
improved  management  techniques,  in- 
creased productivity,  and  program  consoli- 
dations. 

The  need  to  cut  unnecessary  Federal 
spending  and  improve  management  of  nec- 
essary programs  must  be  made  a  compel- 
ling guide  to  our  policy  choices.  The  result 
will  be  a  leaner,  better  integrated,  more 
streamlined  Federal  Government — stripped 
of  marginal,  nonessential  and  inappropriate 
functions  and  activities,  and  focusing  its  en- 
ergies and  resources  entirely  on  its  proper 
tasks  and  constitutional  responsibilities. 
That  way,  resources  will  be  allocated  more 
efficiently — those  things  best  done  by  gov- 
ernment will  be  done  by  government;  those 
things  best  done  by  the  private  sector  will 
be  directed  by  the  marketplace. 

The  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency 
Deficit  Control  Act  (Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings)  requires  that  spending  be  reduced  in 
accord  with  a  prescribed  formula  if  project- 
ed deficits  exceed  the  predetermined  tar- 
gets. This  mechanism  will  operate  in  a  lim- 
ited fashion  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 
However,  we  should  avoid  such  across-the- 
board  cuts  in  the  future,  and  they  will  not 
be  necessary  if  Congress  adopts  this  budget. 
Achieving  budget  savings  by  taking  into  ac- 
count relative  priorities  among  programs  is 
a  much  better  way  than  resorting  to  an 
arbitrary  formula.  The  latter  could  danger- 
ously weaken  vital  programs  involving  the 
national  security  or  public  health  and 
safety,  while  leaving  marginal  programs 
substantially  intact. 

If  the  spending  cuts  and  other  reforms 
proposed  in  this  budget  are  approved,  the 
Federal  deficit  will  be  reduced  by  $166  bil- 
lion over  the  next  three  years.  This  repre- 
sents about  $700  for  every  individual  Amer- 
ican and  about  $1,900  for  every  household. 
I  believe  this  is  the  appropriate  way  to  deal 
with  the  deficit:  cut  excessive  Federal 
spending  rather  than  attack  the  family 
budget  by  increasing  taxes,  or  risk  a  dete- 
rioration in  our  national  security  posture,  or 
break  faith  with  the  dependent  poor  and 
elderly. 
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Restructuring  and  Returning  the  Federal 
Government  to  its  Proper  Role 

The  task  of  reducing  the  deficit  must  be 
pursued  with  an  eye  toward  narrowing  the 
current  wide  scope  of  Government  activi- 
ties to  the  provision  of  those,  but  only 
those,  necessary  and  essential  services 
toward  which  all  taxpayers  should  be  con- 
tributing— and  providing  them  as  efficiently 
as  possible.  This  is  the  underlying  philoso- 
phy that  I  have  used  in  shaping  this  year's 
budget.  Let  me  explain: 

High  priority  programs  should  be  ade- 
quately funded,— Despite  the  very  tight 
fiscal  environment,  this  budget  provides 
fimds  for  maintaining — and  in  some  cases 
expanding— high  priority  programs  in  cru- 
cial areas  of  national  interest.  Necessary 
services  and  income  support  for  the  de- 
pendent poor  and  the  elderly  receive  signif- 
icant funding  in  this  budget.  So  do  other 
programs  of  national  interest,  including 
drug  enforcement,  AIDS  research,  the 
space  program,  nonmilitary  research,  and 
nationd  security. 

While  national  security  programs  contin- 
ue to  be  one  of  my  highest  priorities,  they 
have  not  been  exempt  from  general  budg- 
etary stringency.  Last  summer  I  reluctantly 
agreed  with  Congress  to  scale  back  the 
planned  growth  of  defense  appropriations 
to  a  zero  real  increase  for  1986  and  only  a 
3%  real  increase  each  year  thereafter.  Con- 
gressional action  on  1986  appropriations 
and  the  subsequent  sequestration  for  1986 
under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  have  cut 
defense  budget  authority  well  below  last 
year's  level.  The  budget  I  am  submitting 
would  return  defense  funding  to  a  steady, 
well-managed  growth  pattern  consistent 
with  the  program  levels  agreed  to  in  last 
year's  budget  resolution  and  consistent  with 
what  the  country  needs  in  order  to  provide 
for  our  national  security. 

During  the  past  5  years,  we  have  re- 
versed the  decline  in  defense  spending  and 
have  made  significant  progress  in  restoring 
our  military  capabilities.  The  moderate  in- 
creases that  are  now  requested  are  neces- 
sary to  maintain  this  progress  and  enable  us 
to  move  forward  with  meaningful  arms  re- 
duction negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unnecessary  programs  are  no  longer  af- 


fordable,— Some  government  programs 
have  become  outmoded,  have  accomplished 
their  original  purpose,  represent  an  inap- 
propriate area  for  Federal  involvement  in 
the  first  place,  or  are  marginal  in  the  cur- 
rent tight  budgetary  environment.  If  it 
would  not  be  appropriate  or  feasible  for  the 
private  sector  or  for  State  or  local  govern- 
ments to  assume  such  ftmctions,  this  budget 
proposes  that  programs  of  this  variety  be 
terminated  immediately,  phased  out  in  an 
orderly  manner,  or  eliminated  when  their 
legal  authority  expires.  Examples  include 
Small  Business  Administration  credit  pro- 
grams, Amtrak  grants.  Urban  Development 
Action  Grants,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Maritime  Administration  loan 
guarantees,  education  subsidies  for  health 
professionals,  the  work  incentives  program, 
and  subsidies  for  air  carriers. 

Many  other  programs  should  be  reduced 
to  a  more  appropriate  scale. — Some  Federal 
programs  have  become  overextended,  mis- 
directed, or  operate  on  too  expansive  a 
scale  given  the  current  tight  budgetary  en- 
vironment. This  budget  proposes  reforms  to 
limit  the  costs  and  future  growth  of  medi- 
care and  medicaid,  subsidized  housing.  Civil 
Service  pensions  and  health  benefits,  postal 
subsidies,  interstate  highway  grants,  the 
Forest  Service,  and  many  other  programs. 

The  Government  should  not  compete  with 
the  private  sector. — ^Traditionally,  govern- 
ments supply  the  type  of  needed  services 
that  would  not  be  provided  by  the  private 
marketplace.  Over  the  years,  however,  the 
Federal  Government  has  acquired  many 
commercial-type  operations.  In  most  cases, 
it  would  be  better  for  the  Government  to 
get  out  of  the  business  and  stop  competing 
with  the  private  sector,  and  in  this  budget  I 
propose  that  we  begin  that  process.  Exam- 
ples of  such  "privatization"  initiatives  in 
this  budget  include  sale  of  the  power  mar- 
keting administrations  and  the  naval  petro- 
leum reserves;  and  implementation  of  hous- 
ing and  education  voucher  programs.  I  am 
also  proposing  the  sale  of  unneeded  assets, 
such  as  loan  portfolios  and  surplus  real 
estate,  and  contracting  out  appropriate  Fed- 
eral services. 
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Many  services  can  be  provided  better  by 
State  and  local  governments. — Over  the 
years,  the  Federal  Government  has  pre- 
empted many  functions  that  properly  ought 
to  be  operated  at  the  State  or  local  level. 
This  budget  contemplates  an  end  to  unwar- 
ranted Federal  intrusion  into  the  State  and 
local  sphere  and  restoration  of  a  more  bal- 
anced, constitutionally  appropriate,  federal- 
ism with  more  clearly  delineated  roles  for 
the  various  levels  of  government.  Examples 
include  new  consolidations  of  restrictive 
small  categorical  grant  programs  into  block 
grants  for  transportation  and  environmental 
protection,  at  reduced  Federal  costs.  Con- 
tinued fimding  is  maintained  for  existing 
block  grants  for  social  services,  health,  edu- 
cation, job  training,  and  community  devel- 
opment. 

Administration  of  the  agricultural  exten- 
sion service  should  be  turned  over  to  State 
and  local  governments.  Also,  the  Federal 
Government  should  get  out  of  the  business 
of  paying  for  local  sewage  treatment  sys- 
tems, local  airports,  local  law  enforcement, 
subsidies  to  State  maritime  schools,  and 
local  coastal  management. 

Remaining  Federal  activities  should  be 
better  managed. — ^As  we  proceed  with  the 
deficit  reduction  process  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years,  it  is  important  that  all  remaining 
Federal  operations  be  well  managed  and 
coordinated  to  avoid  duplication,  reduce 
costs,  and  minimize  regulatory  burdens  im- 
posed on  the  private  sector.  Management 
efficiencies  must  accompany  the  process  of 
developing  a  leaner,  more  carefully  focused 
Federd  role.  We  can  no  longer  aiford  un- 
necessary overhead  and  inefficiencies  when 
we  are  scaling  back  the  role  and  cost  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Substantial  savings  in  overhead  costs  have 
been  achieved  under  provisions  of  the  Defi- 
cit Reduction  Act  of  1984.  As  described  in 
my  Management  Report,  more  savings  are 
possible,  and  these  effects  are  incorporated 
in  this  budget.  Outmoded,  inefficient  sys- 
tems of  agency  cash  and  credit  manage- 
ment are  being  replaced;  administrative 
policies  and  procedures,  approaches  to  auto- 
matic data  processing,  and  agency  field 
structures  will  be  streamlined  and  upgrad- 
ed; and  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  will  be  fur- 
ther reduced.  All  these  initiatives,  part  of 


our  Reform  *88  program,  will  take  advan- 
tage of  efficiencies  made  possible  by 
modern  management  techniques,  improved 
communications,  and  new  information  tech- 
nology. We  shall  run  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  a  business-like  basis — ^improving 
service  delivery  and  reducing  taxpayer 
costs. 

Administration  of  Federal  agencies  will 
be  made  more  efficient  through  the  adop- 
tion of  staffing  standards,  automation  of 
manual  processes,  consolidation  of  similar 
functions,  and  reduction  of  administrative 
overhead  costs.  A  program  to  increase  pro- 
ductivity by  20%  by  1992  in  all  appropriate 
Government  functions  is  being  instituted, 
and  a  major  effort  is  proposed  to  revamp 
our  outmoded  management  of  a  $250  bil- 
lion Federal  credit  portfolio.  This  effort  will 
include  establishing  prescreening,  origina- 
tion fees,  administration  and  penalty 
charges,  use  of  collection  agencies,  charging 
appropriate  interest  rates,  and  the  sale  of 
loan  portfolios. 

Our  management  improvement  program 
will  result  in  a  leaner  and  more  efficient 
Federal  structure  and  is  described  in  great- 
er detail  in  my  separate  Management 
Report.  Improving  the  management  of  the 
Government  must  be  accorded  a  crucial 
role  and  the  priority  it  deserves. 

We  must  also  reduce  unnecessary  costs 
and  burdens  on  the  nonfederal  sector  and 
have  already  made  considerable  progress  in 
reducing  the  costs  imposed  on  businesses 
and  State  and  local  governments  by  Federal 
regulations.  These  savings  are  estimated  to 
total  $150  billion  over  a  10-year  period.  We 
have  reduced  the  number  of  new  regula- 
tions in  every  year  I  have  been  in  office 
and  have  eliminated  or  reduced  paperwork 
requirements  by  over  500  million  hours.  In 
addition,  regulations  are  now  more  careful- 
ly crafted  to  achieve  the  greatest  public 
protection  for  the  least  cost,  and  wherever 
possible  to  use  market  forces  instead  of 
working  against  them. 

Finally,  user  fees  should  be  charged  for 
services  where  appropriate. — ^Those  who  re- 
ceive special  benefits  and  services  from  the 
Federal  Government  should  be  the  ones  to 
bear  the  costs  of  those  services,  not  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer.  Accordingly,  this  budget  im- 
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poses  fees  and  premiums  for  Federal  guar- 
antees of  loans,  and  imposes  user  fees  and 
charges  for  Federal  cost  recovery  for  meat 
and  poultry  inspection,  National  park  and 
forest  facilities,  harbor  and  inland  waterway 
use.  Coast  Guard  and  Customs  inspections, 
and  for  many  other  services. 

Reform  of  the  Budget  Process 

Over  the  years.  Federal  spending  con- 
stituencies have  become  increasingly  pow- 
erful. In  part  because  of  their  strong  and 
effective  advocacy.  Congress  has  become 
less  and  less  able  to  face  up  to  its  budgetary 
responsibilities.  The  Congressional  budget 
process  is  foundering;  last  year  it  fell  apart 
time  and  time  again.  The  budget  resolution 
and  appropriations  bills  were  months  late  in 
passing,  and  few  real  deficit  reductions 
were  achieved. 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  offers  a  signifi- 
cant opportunity  to  avoid  many  of  these 
problems  in  the  future.  That  act  not  only 
sets  deficit  targets  leading  to  a  balanced 
budget  by  1991,  it  provides  a  mechanism 
for  automatic  spending  cuts  and  incorpo- 
rates certain  reforms  in  the  budget  process 
itself.  But  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  does 
not  go  far  enough  in  this  regard.  To  meet 
the  clear  need  for  a  greatly  strengthened 
budget  process,  I  propose  a  nimiber  of  addi- 
tional reform  measures. 

As  before,  I  ask  Congress  to  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  addition,  I  continue  to  seek  passage 
of  a  line  item  veto — authority  now  pos- 
sessed by  43  of  the  Nation's  governors.  I 
also  urge,  for  1988  and  beyond,  changing 
the  budget  resolution  to  a  joint  resolution 
subject  to  Presidential  signature  and  estab- 
lishing binding  expenditure  subcategories 
within  the  resolution  budget  totals.  More- 
over, I  urge  that  serious  study  be  given  to 
proposals  for  multiyear  appropriations  and 
to  the  development  of  a  capital  budget. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  time  and  again, 
there's  not  a  State  in  the  Union  that  doesn't 
have  a  better  budget  process  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  can — ^and  must — do 
better. 

Conclusion 

As  I  said  in  my  address  to  Congress  yes- 
terday, the  State  of  the  Union  is  strong  and 


growing  stronger.  We've  had  some  extraor- 
dinarily good  years,  and  our  economy  is 
performing  well,  with  inflation  coming 
imder  control.  Economic  growth  and  invest- 
ment are  up,  while  interest  rates,  tax  rates, 
and  unemployment  have  all  come  down 
substantially.  Our  national  security  is  being 
restored.  The  proliferation  of  imnecessary 
and  burdensome  Federal  regulations  has 
been  halted.  A  significant  beginning  has 
been  made  toward  curbing  the  excessive 
and  unsustainable  growth  of  domestic 
spending.  Improving  the  management  of 
the  Government  has  been  given  priority 
and  is  achieving  results.  I  think  most  Ameri- 
cans would  agree  that  America  is  truly  on 
the  move! 

The  large  and  stubbornly  persistent 
budget  deficit  remains  as  a  dark  and  threat- 
ening cloud  on  the  horizon.  It  threatens  our 
prosperity  and  our  hopes  for  continued 
healthy  economic  growth. 

Congress  has  recognized  this  threat.  It 
has  mandated  a  gradual,  orderly  movement 
to  a  balanced  budget  over  the  next  five 
years.  The  proposals  in  this  budget  are  a 
blueprint  for  achieving  those  targets  while 
preserving  legitimate  programs  for  the  aged 
and  needy,  providing  for  our  national  secu- 
rity, and  doing  this  without  raising  taxes. 

I  realize  it  will  be  difficult  for  elected 
officials  to  make  the  hard  choices  envi- 
sioned in  this  budget.  But  we  must  find  the 
political  will  to  face  up  to  our  responsibil- 
ities and  resist  the  pleadings  of  special  in- 
terests whose  "era  of  power"  in  Washington 
must  be  brought  to  an  end — ^for  taxpayers 
as  a  whole  can  no  longer  be  expected  to 
carry  them  on  their  backs.  All  this  will  call 
for  statesmanship  of  a  high  order.  We  must 
all  realize  that  the  deficit  problem  is  also  an 
opportimity — an  opportunity  to  construct  a 
new,  leaner,  better  focused,  and  better 
managed  Federal  structure.  Let's  do  it. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Congress 
on  meeting  these  formidable  challenges.  It 
is  our  job.  Let's  get  on  with  it. 


Ronald  Reagan 


February  5,  1986 


Note:  The  President's  budget  message  was 
printed  in  the  report  entitled  "Budget  of 
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the  United  States  Government,  Fiscal  Year 
1987— Executive   Office  of  the  President, 


Office  of  Management  and  Budget. ' 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Management 
Report  of  the  President 
February  5,  1986 


The  budget  I  am  submitting  offers  a  blue- 
print for  reducing  the  deficit  by  curbing 
the  growth  of  Federal  spending  without 
weakening  our  ability  to  carry  out  essential 
Federal  responsibilities.  One  means  of  fur- 
thering this  goal  is  to  increase  the  cost-ef- 
fectiveness of  essential  programs  through 
improved  management,  enhanced  produc- 
tivity, and  consolidations  or  diversion  of  ac- 
tivities now  provided  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

My  administration  has  devoted  particular 
attention  to  improving  the  way  the  Federal 
Government's  vast  resources  are  managed. 
Of  course,  good  management  does  not 
always  yield  immediate  benefits,  tends  to 
be  complex  to  define  and  implement,  and 
does  not  easily  capture  the  imagination  of 
the  public.  Nevertheless,  its  pursuit  is  vital, 
and  we  shall  be  unfailing  in  our  efforts. 

In  1980,  I  promised  the  American  people 
not  only  less  government,  but  better  gov- 
ernment. To  meet  the  goal  of  better  gov- 
ernment, in  1982  I  initiated  Reform  '88 — a 
program  designed  to  modernize  a  Govern- 
ment that,  in  many  respects,  still  relied 
upon  technology  and  processes  more  appro- 
priate to  the  1960's  than  the  1980's.  Now  in 
its  fourth  year.  Reform  '88  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  soimd  business  practices  can  be 
brought  to  bear  on  Government  programs, 
and  yield  positive  results. 

Already  the  results  of  Reform  '88  are  be- 
ginning to  pay  dividends  to  the  American 
people.  Let  me  just  cite  a  few  highlights  of 
our  recent  efforts: 

•  Installation  of  the  first  comprehensive 
system  to  manage  the  Government's  $10 
trillion  annual  cash  flow.  One  impressive 
result  is  that  99%  of  all  payments  to  firms 
doing  business  with  the  Government  are 
made  on  time.  Previously,  30%  were  made 
too  late  and  45%  too  early.  Another  result 


is  the  replacement  of  cardboard  checks  by 
multicolored  paper  checks  that  are  lighter 
in  weight,  easier  to  store,  and  more  difficult 
to  coimterfeit. 

•  Initiation  of  a  comprehensive  program 
to  manage  better  the  $257  billion  Federal 
loan  portfolio — ^which  has  $24  billion  in  de- 
linquent accounts. 

•  Coordination  of  our  efforts  to  reduce 
waste  and  fraud,  resulting  in  an  estimated 
$63  billion  in  improved  use  of  fimds  since 
1981. 

•  Elimination  of  useless  or  duplicative 
Federal  publications — amounting  to  150 
million  copies  per  year,  or  25%  of  the  total. 

•  Reduction  of  some  500  million  hours 
required  to  complete  Government  forms. 

•  Avoidance  of  $627  million  in  annual 
Government  travel  costs. 

•  Introduction  of  a  simplified  system  that 
eliminates  nearly  30,000  pages  of  procure- 
ment regulations. 

•  Curtailment  of  non-Defense  civilian 
employment  by  over  78,000  full-time 
equivalents  over  4  years,  and 

•  Initiation  of  other  service  improve- 
ments, such  as  obtaining  passports  in  10 
days  rather  than  4  weeks,  and  issuing  Social 
Security  cards  in  11  days  instead  of  6 
weeks. 

The  initial  thrust  of  Reform  '88  was  to  fix 
the  most  obvious  problems  first — controlling 
administrative  costs,  checking  the  spread  of 
waste  and  fraud,  reducing  essential  service 
backlogs,  and  installing  modem  financial 
management  systems  to  control  the  cash 
flow  and  assets  of  the  world's  largest  spend- 
er and  lender.  We  have  now  embarked 
upon  the  tougher  challenge  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal focus  of  this  report;  extending  those 
ideas  to  a  broader  range  of  services  the 
Government  provides  to  the  public.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  expect  significant  additional 
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improvements  in  service  delivery  and  cost 
savings  as  time  goes  on. 

Management  initiatives  during  calendar 
year  1985  reflected  this  evolution  of  em- 
phasis. Consider  the  following  measures  de- 
signed to  improve  service  delivery: 

•  Productivity.  A  comprehensive  pro- 
gram was  announced  to  boost  employee 
productivity  by  20%  in  selected  Federal 
programs. 

•  Payment  Integrity.  New  regulations 
were  issued  to  help  ensure  that  only  those 
eligible  receive  entitlement  payments,  re- 
leasing program  funds  for  others  who  qual- 
ify. 

•  Procurement  Reform.  A  legislative  pro- 
posal for  a  Simplified  Competitive  Acquisi- 
tion Technique  (SCAT)  was  advanced  to 
reduce  from  an  average  of  224  days  to  85 
days  the  time  it  takes  the  Government  to 
procure  goods  and  services  worth  $28  bil- 
lion annually. 

•  Credit  Management  Standards.  Exact- 
ing standards  were  established  covering 
every  aspect  of  credit  management;  the  ob- 
jective was  to  put  rigor  into  Federal  credit 
practices  and  make  the  Government  truly  a 
"lender  of  last  resort." 

•  Cash  Management.  New  regulations 
were  issued  to  ensure  adoption  of  the  most 
effective  cash  management  techniques 
throughout  the  Government. 

•  Information  Resources  Management.  A 
broad  policy  framework  was  established  for 
more  effectively  managing  the  Federal 
Government's  information  resources,  which 
amount  to  over  $15  billion  in  cost  and  in- 
volve over  100,000  employees. 

In  addition,  to  make  sure  Reform  '88  is 
carried  out  in  the  most  effective  manner, 
we've  established  two  well-organized,  inter- 
agency groups:  the  President's  Council  on 
Integrity  and  Efficiency  (PCIE),  and  the 
President's  Council  on  Management  Im- 
provement (PCMI). 

The  PCIE  was  created  in  1981  and 
charged  with  spearheading  the  attack  on 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse.  This  effort  has 
been  a  special  priority  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  my  administration.  Not  only  do 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  drain  scarce  re- 
sources, but  their  frequently  exaggerated 
representation  plays  to  the  worst  suspicions 


of  the  public.  Since  its  creation,  the  PCIE 
and  the  agency  Inspectors  General  who 
comprise  it  have  reported  over  $63  billion 
in  improved  use  of  funds;  moreover,  they 
have  reported  14,291  successful  prosecu- 
tions and  14,146  administrative  actions 
against  Federal  and  contractor  employees 
who  have  taken  imlawful  advantage  of  the 
Government.  While  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse 
have  not  been  eliminated  entirely,  we  have 
made  great  strides  toward  winning  the 
battle. 

The  PCMI  is  composed  of  the  key  man- 
agement officials  in  large  agencies  and  is 
leading  the  implementation  of  management 
improvements  as  well  as  looking  ahead  to 
identify  possible  problems  and  opportimi- 
ties  for  the  future.  The  Coimcil  also  has 
overseen  such  major  management  initia- 
tives as  reducing  the  nimiber  of  payroll  and 
persoimel  systems,  and  is  currently  focusing 
on  improved  financial  systems  and  imple- 
mentation of  my  productivity  improvement 
program. 

Another  important  contributor  to 
progress  toward  better  management  is  the 
President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost 
Control  (PPSSCC),  commonly  known  as  the 
Grace  Commission.  The  PPSSCC  was  estab- 
lished in  1982  to  obtain  advice  from  busi- 
ness leaders  on  where  and  how  manage- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  might  be 
improved. 

Included  in  this  volume  is  a  status  report 
on  the  disposition  of  2,478  PPSSCC  recom- 
mendations. We  have  accepted  or  are  in 
the  process  of  implementing  some  1,741,  or 
over  80%,  of  the  2,160  unduplicated  recom- 
mendations the  Commission  has  produced. 
As  with  the  PPSSCC  recommendations  pro- 
posed with  the  1986  budget,  all  of  those 
proposed  with  the  1987  budget  require 
Congressional  action  to  implement.  The 
PPSSCC  recommendations  proposed  with 
the  1987  budget  have  the  potential  of  ap- 
proximately $69  billion  in  budget  savings 
through  1991. 

Our  management  emphasis  has  also  been 
geared  toward  improving  the  efficiency  of 
Government  at  all  levels.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal goals  of  my  administration  has  been  to 
streamline  and  restore  the  proper  balance 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  roles.  Ini- 
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tially  undertaken  in  1981  and  greeted  with 
skepticism,  this  program  of  "Federalism" 
has  since  garnered  praise  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  various  professional  and 
academic  organizations,  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, from  the  States  themselves.  Since 
1981,  when  58  categorical  programs  were 
consolidated  into  9  block  grants.  Federal 
paperwork  burdens  have  been  reduced 
from  about  6.5  million  hours  annually  to 
less  than  600  thousand. 

In  part  because  of  this  success,  I  am  rec- 
ommending in  this  year's  budget  that  addi- 
tional specific  Federal  endeavors  be  turned 
over  to  State  or  local  authorities.  Provisions 
are  made  for  additional  block  grants,  espe- 
cially in  the  areas  of  transportation  and  en- 
vironmental protection;  further  relief  from 
regulatory  burdens;  and  simplification  of  re- 
quirements common  to  all  agencies. 

Last  year  we  stated  that  support  of  Con- 
gress would  be  critical  to  full  implementa- 
tion of  the  administration's  management 
improvement  program.  That  support  grows 
more  necessary  with  each  passing  year. 
Congress  now  has  before  it  18  legislative 
proposals  which  fall  into  five  categories:  (a) 
reorganization,  (b)  prevention  of  fraud,  (c) 
payment  integrity  and  improved  financial 
procedures,  (d)  procurement,  and  (e)  reduc- 
tion in  regulatory  and  paperwork  burdens. 

In  the  months  ahead,  we  will  transmit  to 
the  Congress  additional  proposals  designed 
to  complete  the  management  legislative 
agenda: 

•  The  Intergovernmental  Financing  Act 
of  1986  would  establish  general  guidelines 
to  assure  that  States  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment accord  each  other  the  same  equi- 
table treatment  with  regard  to  the  timing 
of  transfers  and  the  management  of  Federal 
ftinds; 

•  Amendments  to  the  Truth  in  Negotia- 
tions Act  would  strengthen  the  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  enforce  the  Act,  particular- 
ly with  regard  to  a  false  statement  by  a 
contractor;  and 

•  The   Payment  Integrity  Act  of  1986 


would  build  on  the  1984  Deficit  Reduction 
Act's  income  and  eligibility  verification  pro- 
visions to  fiirther  reduce  abuse  in  entitle- 
ment programs. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  these  pro- 
posals, as  well  as  those  submitted  in  1985. 
In  addition,  I  urge  the  removal  of  other 
barriers  to  better  management,  such  as  em- 
ployment floors,  prohibitions  on  the  reform 
of  field  structures,  and  obstructions  to  cost 
comparisons  with  the  private  sector.  These 
and  other  impediments  make  management 
reforms  more  difficult  to  effect  and  cost  tax- 
payers and  service  recipients  very  dearly. 

Of  course.  Congress  aJready  has  enacted 
many  key  pieces  of  legislation  contributing 
to  effective  management — ^particularly  the 
Debt  Collection  Act,  the  Deficit  Reduction 
Act,  and  the  Federal  Managers'  Financial 
Integrity  Act.  We  look  forward  to  more 
progress  in  the  immediate  future. 

Reform  '88  is  an  ambitious  management 
improvement  program.  Already  it  has  had 
much  success.  But  many  items  on  its  long- 
term  agenda  have  not  been  achieved,  and 
we  must  not  rest  imtil  these  reforms  have 
been  fully  implemented. 

The  pressing  need  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
and  hence  Federal  spending,  lends  impetus 
to  the  pursuit  of  good  management.  But 
even  absent  the  present  fiscal  difficulties, 
improved  management  would  be  a  high 
priority  for  this  administration.  The  Consti- 
tution is  rooted  in  certain  fundamental 
ideas,  among  which  is  the  people's  right  to 
presume  a  capable,  efficient  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  return  for  taxes  duly  paid.  It  is 
their  birthright,  and  affirming  it  will  be  one 
of  my  legacies. 


Ronald  Reagan 


February  5,  1986 


Note:  The  President's  management  message 
was  printed  in  the  report  entitled  "Manage- 
ment of  the  United  States  Government, 
Fiscal  Year  1987— Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget" 
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Nomination  of  Arthur  H.  Davis  To  Be  United  States  Ambassador  to 

Panama 

February  5,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Arthur  H.  Davis  as  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Republic  of  Panama.  He  would 
succeed  Everett  Ellis  Briggs. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Davis  has  been  a  consult- 
ant and  senior  area  adviser  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean  to  the  Department 
of  State.  He  served  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Paraguay  in  1982-1985.  He  was 
president  of  Arthur  Davis  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  Denver,  CO,  in  1974-1982.  From  1968 
to  1977,  he  was  president  of  Villa  Enter- 
prises, Inc.,  in  Denver.  He  was  director  of 
public  relations  (1962-1963)  and  vice  presi- 
dent (1963-1968)  at  Von  Frellick  Associates 


in  Denver.  From  1964  to  1968,  he  was 
president  of  New  Englewood  Co.,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  Von  Frellick  Associates.  He  was  a 
meteorologist  with  Pan  American  Grace 
Airways  in  Santiago,  Chile  (1945-1946),  fol- 
lowed by  United  Airlines  in  Denver,  CO 
(1956-1962).  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Force  from  1942  to  1945,  during  which 
time  he  became  a  meteorologist,  mainland 
and  Alaska  warrant  officer. 

Mr.  Davis  attended  the  University  of  Col- 
orado from  1956  to  1958.  He  is  widowed, 
has  three  children,  and  resides  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  He  was  bom  October  6,  1917,  in 
Brockton,  MA. 


Appointment  of  Baxter  O.  Sinclair  as  United  States  Representative 
to  the  International  Advisory  Commission  for  the  Caribbean  Region 
February  5,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Baxter  O.  Sinclair  to  be 
United  States  Representative  to  the  Inter- 
national Advisory  Commission  for  the  Car- 
ibbean Region.  This  is  a  new  position. 

Mr.  Sinclair  is  president  of  the  Sinclair 
Corp.,  a  mechanical,  utility,  and  pipeline 
construction  company  based  in  Gardena, 
CA.  Prior  to  founding  his  own  company  he 


worked  for  various  construction  companies, 
including  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron,  Bechtel, 
and  Fluor  Corp. 

Mr.  Sinclair  attended  Holmwood  College 
and  Monroe  College  (Institute  of  Trades), 
both  in  Jamaica,  West  Indies.  He  is  married, 
has  five  children,  and  resides  in  Anaheim, 
CA.  He  was  bom  July  10,  1938,  in  Jamaica, 
West  Indies. 


Remarks  to  Employees  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
February  5,  1986 


It's  great  to  be  here  with  you.  Jim,  it  feels 
like  old  times  except  I  keep  thinking  I 
should  have  brought  something  to  give  to 
somebody.  [Laughter]  And  for  you,  Don,  it 
must  be  like  coming  home  again.  And 
you've  already — ^it's  kind  of  been  touched 
upon  here  that — speaking  of  old  times,  you 
may  have  heard  that  tomorrow  is  my  birth- 


day. Now,  you  know  about  that.  I  prefer  to 
think  of  it  as  the  36th  anniversary  of  my 
39th.  [Laughter]  A  few  more  of  these  and 
I'll  be  just  about  due  for  a  midlife  crisis. 
[Laughter]  In  fact,  I'm  thinking  about  a 
career  change.  [Laughter]  Drop  this  politi- 
cal business  and  see  if  I  can't  do  something 
different  like  radio  or  the  movies.  [Laugh- 
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ter]  Maybe  Til  give  politics  another  3  years. 

Now,  the  first  thing  I  want  to  do  today  is 
to  thank  you  for  all  the  time  and  effort  that 
youVe  put  into  reforming  our  nation's  tax 
code.  Tlie  work  has  been  complicated  and 
hard  and  seemingly  endless;  some  might 
even  say  you Ve  been  overtaxed.  But  unfor- 
tunately, we  didn't  get  tax  reform  in  time 
for  this  April  15th,  but  I  am  confident  that 
the  next  time  Americans  have  to  sit  down 
and  pay  their  taxes,  they're  going  to  see  a 
dramatic  change  for  the  better. 

We'll  still  be  needing  your  help  in  the 
months  ahead  keeping  tax  reform  on  track. 
As  I  outlined  last  night  in  the  State  of  the 
Union,  we'll  be  looking  for  several  specific 
improvements  to  ensure  that  the  final  bill  is 
profairness,  profamily,  and  profuture.  We'll 
want  to  see  return  of  the  full  $2,000  person- 
al exemption  for  itemizers  as  well  as  non- 
itemizers — at  least  for  those  individuals  in 
the  lower  and  the  middle-income  brackets. 
Yoimg  families  starting  out  in  new  homes 
beset  with  mortgage  payments  and  all  the 
costs  of  raising  children  urgently  need  the 
full  exemption,  and  we're  going  to  make 
sure  they  get  it.  Decades  of  inflation  seri- 
ously eroded  the  value  of  the  personal  ex- 
emption and  thrust  an  increasing  share  of 
the  tax  burden  onto  the  shoulders  of  fami- 
lies with  children.  You  might  say  that  tax 
policy  has  made  raising  a  family  uneco- 
nomical, discouraging  couples  from  having 
children  or,  if  they  do,  forcing  spouses,  who 
might  otherwise  wish  to  stay  at  home,  into 
the  work  force  simply  to  maintain  their 
standard  of  living. 

We  think  it's  about  time  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment stopped  putting  the  squeeze  on 
families.  You  know,  if  anyone  gives  you  an 
argument  on  that  $2,000---that*s,  you  know, 
up  from  $600  to  $2,000--it's  kind  of  inter- 
esting to  note  how  the  Government  has 
been  dishonestly  getting  tax  increases  with- 
out doing  anything  openly,  because  if  we 
really  made  the  personal  exemption  today 
equal  in  purchasing  power  to  when  it  was 
600,  the  exemption  would  be  $2,700.  We're 
not  even  catching  up  with  inflation  in  what 
we're  asking.  As  far  as  the  top  rate  is  con- 
cerned, in  our  minds  35  percent  is  the  right 
number — just  exactly  half  of  the  70  percent 
we  started  with  5  years  ago. 

A  final  bill  must  also  include  basic  tax 


incentives  for  American  industry.  And  ef- 
fective dates  should  be  ironed  out  so  that 
investment  decisions  aren't  disrupted  or  de- 
layed due  to  imcertainty.  A  minimum  tax 
should  make  sure  no  corporations  or  indi- 
viduals avoid  paying  their  fair  share.  And 
finally,  tax  brackets  must  be  fully  consistent 
with  our  desire  to  reduce  taxes  for  middle- 
income  working  Americans.  True  tax 
reform  must  give  real  tax  relief  to  low-wage 
earners  and  the  middle  class.  And  we  want 
to  give  all  Americans  a  leg  up  on  the  ladder 
of  success.  We  should  all  reflect  on  the  dra- 
matic, even  revolutionary,  change  that  tax 
reform  represents.  A  consensus  is  forming 
in  both  parties  that  we  must  lower  margined 
tax  rates  in  order  to  increase  incentives  and 
spur  economic  growth.  Nothing  succeeds 
like  success,  of  course.  And  no  one  can  any 
longer  deny  the  success  of  marginal  tax  rate 
cuts  and  incentives  in  revitalizing  the 
American  economy  and  giving  us  37 
months  of  growth  with  low  illation. 

One  of  Secretary  Baker's  great  contribu- 
tions is  his  emphasis  on  the  global  economy. 
He  realizes  that  America's  economy  can't 
continue  to  race  forward  if  our  friends  and 
allies  are  lagging  behind.  Many  of  the  trade 
problems  that  we're  experiencing  today  are 
caused  by  the  imbalance  between  our  dy- 
namic low-tax  economy  and  the  sluggish 
high-tax  economies  of  so  many  of  our  trad- 
ing partners.  Trade,  the  lifeblood  of  the 
world  economy,  is  also  hampered  by  wild 
and  unpredictable  fluctuations  in  exchange 
rates.  We  must  work  to  promote  the  expan- 
sion of  world  trade  and  growth  in  the  global 
economy  by  strengthening  economic  policy 
coordination  among  our  industrialized  trad- 
ing partners. 

As  I  mentioned  in  the  State  of  the  Union, 
I've  directed  Treasury  Secretary  James 
Baker  to  determine  if  the  nations  of  the 
world  should  convene  to  discuss  the  role 
and  relationship  of  our  currencies.  Many 
developing  countries  with  large  debts  are  in 
particularly  dire  straits,  and  we  in  the  in- 
dustrial world  must  assist  them  in  dealing 
with  their  difficulties.  We  have  championed 
free  markets  at  home  and  have  observed 
their  success  here  and  in  many  developing 
countries.  We  must  encourage  other  coun- 
tries to  pursue  these  market-oriented,  pro- 
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growth  policies,  rather  than  going  the  route 
of  central  planning — ^huge  government 
projects  and  denial  of  property  rights.  In 
particular,  we  must  encourage  them  to 
avoid  high  tax  rates  that  only  choke  off  in- 
centives and  slow  growth.  The  plight  of 
many  developing  countries  is  desperate  and 
the  call  to  action  is  urgent.  So,  let's  begin 
now  to  spread  hope  and  opportunity  across 
the  world  by  encouraging  lower  taxes,  freer 
and  fairer  trade,  and  a  sound  monetary 
system. 

Fm  asking  you  to  vigorously  pursue  im- 
plementation of  our  proposed  program  for 
sustained  growth,  to  address  problems  of 
debt  and  declining  growth  in  die  develop- 
ing coimtries.  Thds  program  calls  for  in- 
creased lending  by  commercial  banks  and 
an  expansion  of  loans  by  multinational 
banks  conditioned  on  structural  reforms,  in- 
cluding tax  reforms  in  the  debtor  coimtries. 
A  healthy,  expanding  world  economy  is  the 
best  environment  for  a  strong,  secure,  and 
growing  America. 

So,  between  tax  reform,  initiatives  on  the 
global  economy,  and  your  traditional  and 


essential  enforcement  activities,  you're 
going  to  have  your  hands  fiill  here  at  Treas- 
ury. Working  together,  we  can  make  1986 
the  year  that  tax  rate  cuts  opened  wide  the 
doors  of  opportunity  at  home  and  our  pro- 
gram for  sustained  growth  helped  bring 
jobs,  growth,  and  hope  to  many  in  the  de- 
veloping world.  Working  together,  we  can 
make  1986  a  banner  year  for  growth,  stabil- 
ity, and  prosperity. 

And,  again,  I  just  want  to  say,  I  thank  you 
all  for  the  help  that  you've  given  and  the 
part  that  you've  played  in  the  great  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  we're  having  and  the 
fact  that  we  stand  virtually  alone  in  the 
world  in  having  achieved  these  particular 
results.  So,  thank  you  all,  and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:11  p.m.  in 
the  Cash  Room  at  the  Department.  In  his 
opening  remarks,  the  President  referred  to 
James  A.  Baker  III,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Donald  T.  Regan,  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Chief  of  Staff,  both  of  whom 
had  previously  served  in  the  other's  posi- 
tion. 


Remarks  to  Employees  of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 

Services 

February  5,  1986 


Thank  you  very  much,  and  I  thank  you 
for  inviting  me  here  today.  It's  very  good  to 
see  all  of  you.  I've  tried  over  the  years  to 
make  it  a  point  to  visit  various  executive 
agencies  at  the  beginning  of  each  year  to 
talk  about  the  future,  and  this  is  my  first 
trip  to  HHS.  I  wanted  to  wait  until  my 
second  term  because  the  last  two  Presidents 
that  visited  here  in  their  first  term  weren't 
reelected.  [Laughter^  We've  just  entered 
year  6  of  an  8-year  Presidency,  and  it's 
amazing  to  realize  so  much  time  has  passed 
and  so  much  work  has  been  done.  It  seems 
like  only  yesterday  that  Nancy  and  I  walked 
into  the  Executive  Mansion  for  the  first 
time  after  the  1981  inaugural.  But  there's 
so  much  left  to  do,  so  much  before  us;  and 
that's  what  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about 
today. 


This  time  of  the  year  always  tends  to  be  a 
simmiing  up  time  for  me.  It's  been  swear- 
ing-in time  and  the  new  year,  every  year, 
and  the  birthday,  the  36ti[i  anniversary  of 
my  39th  birthday.  [Laughter]  I  always  think 
age  is  relative.  There  was  once  a  very 
famous  baseball  pitcher.  Satchel  Paige.  And 
no  one  quite  knew  how  old  Satchel  was,  but 
he  still  was  throwing  that  ball.  And  some- 
body asked  him  about  that,  and  his  wise 
answer  was,  "How  old  would  you  be  if  you 
didn't  know  how  old  you  were?"  [Laughter] 
That's  how  I  came  up  with  39.  [Laughter] 
Well,  the  late  Jack  Benny  had  something  to 
do  with  that.  He  was  39  for  more  than  40 
years. 

I  want  to  give  a  special  hello  once  again 
and  a  welcome-to- Washington  to  Dr.  Otis  R. 
Bowen.    We're    thrilled    that    Doc    Bowen 
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agreed  to  make  the  sacrifice  and  leave  his 
beloved  Indiana  to  come  here  and  help  us. 
It  won't  be  an  easy  job,  Doc,  but  it's  a  job 
worth  doing.  And  we  thank  you  for  serving 
your  country  like  this. 

Now,  of  all  the  executive  agencies,  it's 
possible  that  Health  and  Human  Services  is 
going  to  have  the  most  challenging  year 
ahead.  What  you  do  has  such  a  direct 
impact  on  the  American  family,  and  it's  the 
family  that  is  at  the  center  of  many  of  our 
initiatives  this  year.  I've  just  asked  the 
White  House  Domestic  Policy  Council  to 
present  to  me  by  the  end  of  the  year  a  total 
evaluation  of  all  the  Federal  programs  that 
we  have  to  help  poor  families.  We'll  be 
looking  at  everything,  the  financial  pro- 
grams, educational  programs,  social  and  the 
safety  concerns  of  these  famihes.  As  you 
know,  the  current  collection  of  programs 
designed  to  assist  the  needy  spends  nearly 
$120  biUion  a  year.  But  you  also  know  how 
imcoordinated  it's  all  become  with  many 
who  are  not  poor  receiving  benefits  intend- 
ed for  the  poor.  We're  going  to  look  at  the 
entire  process  in  an  effort  to  bolster  the 
family  by  putting  it  at  the  center  where  it 
belongs. 

We  have  a  lot  of  major  initiatives  ahead 
of  us.  We're  going  to  move  toward  a  more 
efficient  health  care  system.  And  we're 
going  to  try  to  see  if  we  can't  help  those 
who  become  victims  of  the  terrible  costs  of 
catastrophic  illnesses.  Such  a  problem  can 
deplete  the  life  savings  of  many  Americans, 
which  would  destroy  the  financial  security 
of  their  families.  As  you  know,  I've  asked 
Dr.  Bowen  to  study  how  the  private  sector 
and  government  can  work  together  on  this 
problem  and  report  to  me  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  We  continue  to  support  the  concept 
of  prepaid  health  care.  And  we  will  seek 
legislation  that  emphasizes  competition  and 
broadening  the  type  of  health  care  plans 
that  qual^  as  alternatives  to  traditional 
Medicare  coverage.  We  will  encourage  pri- 
vate health  care  providers  to  develop  less 
costly  programs  directed  at  maintaining 
health  rather  than  treating  the  illness.  And 
that's  just  part  of  what  we'll  be  doing. 

Are  you  tired  already?  [Laughter]  Isn't  it 
wonderful  the  way  I  say  "we" — [laughter] — 
when  so  much  of  it's  going  to  be  you? 
[Laughter] 


Well,  we're  going  to  take  a  good  hard 
look  at  the  high  malpractice  insurance  pre- 
miums that  doctors  and  others  have  to  pay. 
And  we're  going  to  look  at  the  practices 
that  minimize  malpractice  exposure. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  our  plans,  but  I 
want  to  mention  one  more.  One  of  our 
highest  public  health  priorities  is  going  to 
continue  to  be  finding  a  cure  for  AIDS. 
We're  going  to  continue  to  try  to  develop 
and  test  vaccines,  and  we're  going  to  focus 
also  on  prevention.  In  this  regard,  I'm 
asking  the  Surgeon  General  to  prepare  a 
major  report  to  the  American  people  on 
AIDS. 

Your  plate  is  pretty  fiill.  But  I  know 
you're  up  to  the  job;  you  always  have  been. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  across  town  in  the 
White  House,  we're  aware  of  your  good 
work,  of  how  hard  you  work;  and  we  appre- 
ciate it.  And  I  just  want  you  to  know,  we 
started  a  little  revolution  5  years  ago,  and 
you've  been  in  the  trenches  ever  since. 
Don't  think  we  don't  know  it  and  appreci- 
ate it.  I  want  to  thank  you.  You're  heroes, 
and  you're  serving  your  country.  And  be 
good  to  Doc  Bowen  while  he's  getting  his 
sea  legs  here.  [Laughter] 

I  can't  close  without  one  story  about  doc- 
tors that  he  will  understand  very  well.  Have 
you  ever  noticed  how  easy  it  is  if  you're 
introduced  to  someone  at  a  party  or  a 
dinner  or  something  and  he's  introduced  as 
doctor,  and  then  there's  always  those 
people  that  suddenly  start  saying,  "Doctor, 
I've  been  having  ..."  Well,  we  had  a 
fellow  in  show  business,  Moss  Hart,  the 
playwright,  who  was  an  inveterate  along 
that  line.  And  so,  one  night  at  a  cocktail 
party  in  Hollywood  he  was  introduced  to  a 
Dr.  Jones,  and  almost  immediately  he  start- 
ed talking  about,  "I've  been  having  this  low 
back  pain."  And  the  fellow  that  introduced 
him  said,  "Moss,  Dr.  Jones  is  a  doctor  of 
economics."  [Laughter]  And  that  didn't  stop 
Moss  at  all.  He  said,  "Doctor,  I  was  buying 
some  stock  the  other  day  .  .  ."  [Laughter] 

I  just — ^well,  thanks  again.  God  bless  all  of 
you.  It's  been  great  to  be  here. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:05  p.m.  in 
the  Great  Hall  at  the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Building.  Otis  R.  Bowen  was  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  Budget  Rescissions  and 

Deferrals 

February  5,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report  sev- 
enty-seven new  rescission  proposals  totaling 
$9,945,651,335,  twenty-seven  new  defer- 
rals of  budget  authority  totaling 
$15,191,970,509,  and  fifteen  revised  defer- 
rals of  budget  authority  totaling 
$7,663,442,822. 

The  rescissions  affect  programs  in  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Conmierce,  Edu- 
cation, Health  and  Human  Services,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  Interior,  Jus- 
tice, Labor,  Transportation,  and  Treasury, 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President,  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Office  of  Personnel  Management,  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission,  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting,  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities,  State  Justice 
Institute,  and  the  United  States  Railway  As- 


sociation. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Defense — Military 
and  Civil,  Energy,  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Jus- 
tice, Labor,  Transportation,  and  Treasury, 
Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President,  the 
Commission  on  the  Ukraine  Famine,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  and  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

The  details  of  these  rescission  proposals 
and  deferrals  are  contained  in  the  attached 
report. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
February  5,  1986. 


Note:  The  attachment  detailing  the  pro- 
posed rescissions  and  deferrals  was  printed 
in  the  ''Federal  Register"  of  February  18. 


Remarks  at  the  Annual  National  Prayer  Breakfast 
February  6,  1986 


In  all  the  36  anniversaries  of  my  39th 
birthday,  this  has  certainly  been — [laugh- 
ter]— the  most  memorable.  George,  Bar- 
bara, all  of  you  up  here  on  the  top  shelf 
together  with  me  and  all  of  you  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  enormously  touched.  Yes, 
today  is  my  birthday.  Seventy-five  years 
ago,  I  was4)om  in  Tampico,  Illinois,  in  a 
little  flat  above  the  bank  building.  We 
didn't  have  any  other  contact  with  the  bank 
than  that.  [Laughter]  Now,  here  I  am,  sort 
of  living  above  the  store  again.  [Laughter] 

Fm  very  happy  to  be  here.  And  Fd  like  to 
begin  the  remarks  that  I  have  with  some- 
thing that  I  did  mention  last  year,  so  those 
of  you  who  are  here  forgive  me,  because  Fd 
like  to  touch  on  it  again.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  history  of  this  breakfast  and  the  groups 
associated  with  it.  The  story  begins  in  1942, 
at  the  height  of  World  War  II.  In  those  days 


there  were  a  handful  of  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who'd  get  together  now  and  then 
to  talk  about  their  lives  and  their  jobs  and 
how  things  were  going  for  them.  And  one 
day  they  talked  about  how  they  might  be  of 
greater  personal  and  spiritual  support  to 
one  another.  They  decided  it  would  be  a 
real  help  if  they  could  occasionally  gather 
and  pray  together.  And  so  they  began  to 
pray  together. 

In  time,  in  both  the  House  group  and  the 
Senate  group,  some  very  important  infor- 
mal rules  evolved.  The  Members  would 
meet  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  in  the  spirit 
of  Christ.  All  Members  would  be  welcome, 
regardless  of  their  political  or  religious  affili- 
ation. There  was  room  enough  for  sincere 
seekers  and  the  deeply  devout.  They'd 
never  publicize  the  meetings,  and  they'd 
never  use  them  for  political  gain.  But  most 
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important,  the  Members  would  be  able  to 
talk  about  any  problem  on  which  they 
needed  guidance,  any  sadness  for  which 
they  needed  prayers.  And  everything  would 
be  off  the  record,  so  no  one  would  have  to 
worry  about  the  betrayal  of  a  confidence. 
Well,  the  two  groups,  one  in  the  House  and 
one  in  the  Senate,  met  quietly  like  this  for 
10  years. 

And  then  President  Eisenhower  came 
into  the  story.  One  night  in  1952  during  the 
Presidential  campaign,  Dwight  Eisenhower 
confided  something  to  one  of  his  advisers,  a 
close  firiend.  Senator  Frank  Carlson.  And  Ei- 
senhower told  him  that  during  the  war 
when  he  was  commanding  the  allied  forces 
in  Europe,  he'd  had  a  startling  and  vivid 
spiritual  experience — ^he  had  actually  felt 
the  hand  of  God  guiding  him,  felt  the  pres- 
ence of  God.  And  the  general  told  the  Sena- 
tor that  this  experience  and  the  support  of 
his  friends  had  given  him  real  spiritual 
strength  in  the  hard  days  before  D-day. 
Senator  Carlson  said  he  understood.  He, 
himself,  was  getting  spiritual  help  from  the 
Members  of  a  little  prayer  group  in  the 
Senate.  And  a  few  months  later,  the  gener- 
al, who  was  now  the  President,  asked  Frank 
Carlson  over  to  the  White  House.  And  he 
told  him,  "Frank,  this  is  the  loneliest  house 
Fve  ever  been  in."  Carlson  said,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  this  may  be  the  right  time  for 
you  to  come  and  meet  with  our  prayer 
group."  And  Eisenhower  did  just  that.  In 
1953  he  attended  the  first  combined  prayer 
breakfast. 

And  ever  since.  Presidents  have  been 
coming  here  for  help  and  assistance — and 
here  I  am.  The  prayer  meetings  continue, 
as  Fm  sure  you  know,  in  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House.  Other  prayer  meetings  have 
sprung  up  throughout  the  Government  in 
every  branch.  And  other  fellowships  have 
spread  throughout  the  capitals  of  the  world 
and  parliaments  and  congresses  far  away. 
This  is  good  news,  isn't  it?  A  cause  for  joy. 
And  every  year  when  I  come  here  I  think, 
"Isn't  it  something  that  this  good,  strong 
thing  came  out  of  a  war?"  Out  of  a  tragedy 
came  a  triumph.  That's  a  saving  grace  about 
sadness.  Sometimes  the  very  tears  you  shed 
can  moisten  the  soil  from  which  great 
things  will  grow.  I  think  the  playwright 
Eugene  O'Neill  was  touching  on  this  when 


he  said,  "The  impulse  of  tragedy  is  on  to 
life  and  more  life." 

Last  week,  when  the  shuttle  exploded, 
we  hadn't,  as  a  nation,  had  a  tragedy  like 
that  that  we  actually  witnessed  it  as  it  hap- 
pened. And  as  I  watched  the  coverage  on 
television,  I  thought  of  a  poem  that  came 
out  of  a  war.  And  it  became  literally  the 
creed  of  America's  flyers  all  over  the  world. 
I  quoted  a  line  firom  that  poem  when  I 
spoke  on  TV  the  night  of  the  tragedy.  That 
poem  was  written  by  a  young  man  named 
[John  G.]  Magee.  He  was  19  years  old,  a 
volunteer  in  the  Canadian  Air  Force.  He 
was   an   American,   but   he'd   gone   there 
before  our  country  was  in  the  war.  He  was 
killed  4  days  after  Pearl  Harbor,  but  he  left 
something  that  does  live  on— that  poem.  It 
says: 
"Oh,  I've  slipped  the  surly  bonds  of  earth 
and  danced  the  skies  on  laughter-sil- 
vered wings. 
Sunward   I've    climbed   and  joined   the 
tumbling  north  of  sim-split  clouds  and 
done  a  himdred  things  you  have  not 
dreamed  of. 
Wheeled  and  soared  and  swung  high  in 
the  sunlit  silence,  hovering  there  I've 
chased  the   shouting  wind  along  and 
flung  my  eager  craft  through  footless 
halls  of  air — ^up,  up  to  the  long,  deliri- 
ous burning  blue  I've  topped  the  wind- 
swept heights  with  easy  grace,  where 
never  lark  or  even  eagle  flew. 
And  while  with  silent  lifting  mind,  I've 
trod  the  high  untrespassed  sanctity  of 
space,  put  out  my  hand  and  touched 
the  face  of  God." 
I  used  to  think  it  was  a  poem  about  the 
joy  of  escaping  gravity,  but  even  more,  it's  a 
poem  about  joy.  And  God  gave  us  joy;  that 
was  His  gift  to  us.  We've  all  been  sad  the 
past  week,  and  yet  there  was  something 
good  about  the  way  we  wept  together  as 
we  said  goodbye  and  suddenly  re-remem- 
bered that  we  are  a  family.  And  now  the 
time  has  come  to  remember  the  words  of 
the   Bible,    "Weeping   may   endure   for   a 
night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning."  A 
minister  who  spoke  at  the  memorial  service 
the  other  day  said  he  hoped  we  all  remem- 
bered not  just  the  grief  but  the  grandeur 
and  the  grace  of  life.  Much  of  that  grandeur 
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comes  from  the  joy  that  God  gave  us. 

All  of  us  know  of  that  wonderful  individ- 
ual, Mother  Teresa,  that  living  saint.  If 
you've  ever  met  Mother  Teresa,  you  know 
what  I  mean.  She's  probably  thrust  into 
your  hand  a  pamphlet  telling  you  to  love 
Christ.  She  wouldn't  mind  my  saying  that 
she's  no  longer  young.  If  she  were  here 
she'd  say,  "Look  who's  talking."  [Laughter] 
But  she  is  no  longer  young,  and  she's  not 
always  well.  But  she's  inexhaustible.  You 
may  have  heard  of  her  trip  to  Ethiopia  at 
the  height  of  the  famine.  She  got  there 
after  a  terribly  long  journey,  but  went  with- 
out pause  straight  to  a  food  distribution 
center.  Thousands  of  those  people  crowded 
around  her  trying  to  touch  her.  She  stood 
there  and  shook  hands,  10,000  of  them.  And 
later  she  was  asked,  "How  could  you  do 
that?  Weren't  you  exhausted?"  And  she 
said,  "It's  my  faith  that  feeds  me." 

Well,  sometime  back,  a  Senator  ap- 
proached her  when  she  was  visiting  Wash- 
ington and  said,  "Mother,  the  problems  of 
the  world  are  so  terrible  and  things  look  so 
bad,  what  can  we  do?"  She  said,  "Love 
God."  Different  things  impel  different 
people.  Mother  Teresa  is  impelled  by  joy. 
She  sings  like  a  woman  in  love  and  she  is — 
in  love  with  God.  She's  a  great  example  of 
the  truth  of  a  great  paradox:  that  mankind 
can  find  freedom  only  in  surrender,  joy 
only  in  submission,  wealth  only  in  what  we 
give  away,  and  s^rfety  only  in  a  promise — 
God's  promise  of  life  everlasting. 

Mother  Teresa  shines  with  joy  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  she  spends  so  much  of  her 
time  in  the  imhappiest  places  on  this  Earth. 
If  you  look  at  the  world  stage,  you  don't  see 
a  lot  to  make  you  glad,  but  in  the  midst  of 
hellish  circumstances — in  Mexico  after  the 


earthquake,  in  Ethiopia  during  a  famine,  in 
South  Africa  and  Angola  and  Nicaragua — ^in 
all  those  painful  places  we  still  see  joy, 
God's  gift,  and  the  energy  that  it  gives. 

There  are  perhaps  3,000  of  us  here  in  this 
room.  The  wealthy  and  the  powerful,  those 
who've  known  neither  wealth  nor  power. 
We  have  teachers  here  and  diplomats,  in- 
mates from  a  local  reformatory,  captains  of 
industry  are  here  and  so  are  just  moms  and 
dads  and  insurance  salesmen  and  people 
that  do  things  like  that — ^such  diverse  lives. 
And  yet  we  all  have  in  common  the  usual 
problems  of  life,  the  usual  difficulties.  And 
we're  trying  to  achieve  some  kind  of  happi- 
ness while,  in  the  process,  causing  as  little 
pain  to  others  as  possible.  We  have  so  much 
in  common — ^we  share  an  anchor  that  roots 
us  in  the  heavy  seas,  and  that  anchor  is  the 
joy  that  God  gave  us.  Let  our  thoughts 
today  be  of  how  man  harnesses  his  sadness 
and  turns  it  into  triumphant  work.  And 
that's  what  I  wish  for  all  of  us  in  this 
room — that  in  our  individual  work  this  year, 
we  will  fight  on  for  what's  right  and  good 
and  resist  the  badness  that  is  in  us  and  that 
we'll  do  it  with  joy,  because  God  gave  that 
as  a  gift  to  be  used. 

If  I  had  a  prayer  for  you  today,  among 
those  that  have  all  been  uttered,  it  is  that 
one  we're  so  familiar  with:  The  Lord  bless 
you  and  keep  you;  the  Lord  make  His  face 
to  shine  upon  you  and  be  gracious  unto  you; 
the  Lord  lift  up  His  countenance  upon  you 
and  give  you  peace. 

Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:21  a.m.  in 
the  International  Ballroom  at  the  Washing- 
ton Hilton  Hotel.  In  his  opening  remarks, 
he  referred  to  the  Vice  President  and  Mrs. 
Bush. 


Remarks  on  Signing  the  Message  on  America's  Agenda  for  the 
Future  and  the  Annual  Economic  Report  of  the  President 
February  6,  1986 


The  President.  Thank  you  all  for  coming 
in.  Tuesday  night,  as  you  know,  I  spoke  to 
the  Nation  in  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 


dress on  our  plans  and  hopes  for  the  future. 
A  document  I'm  about  to  sign  here  that — in 
a  sense,  a  blueprint  of  those  plans.  Taken 
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together,  this  message  and  the  fiscal  '87 
budget  that  I  submitted  yesterday  consti- 
tute a  detailed  declaration  of  our  legislative 
and  administrative  agenda,  an  agenda  for 
the  future. 

I  believe  this  document  and  the  plans  it 
contains  reflect  the  basic  and  unchanging 
intentions  of  our  administration  to  ensure 
the  growth  of  an  expanding  economy,  to 
see  to  it  that  every  American  who  wants  a 
job  can  get  a  job,  and  to  keep  in  the  hands 
of  our  citizens  as  much  of  their  own  earn- 
ings as  we  can.  It  repeats  our  intention  to 
cut  the  growth  of  Federal  spending  and 
thereby  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  We'll 
continue  to  work  with  the  Congress  to 
produce  tax  reform  that  is  really  reform, 
and  we'll  also  continue  to  pursue  reform  of 
our  welfare  system. 

In  the  area  of  foreign  relations,  we've 
made  our  goals  clear;  continued  harmony 
with  our  allies,  renewed  progress  toward  a 
more  stable  peace  with  our  adversaries,  and 
increased  respect  for  human  rights  every- 
where. We've  also  made  it  clear,  and  I'm 
eager  to  stress  today,  that  our  desire  to  cut 
the  budget  will  not  be  allowed  to  collide 
with  our  need  for  a  strong  defense.  Granmi- 
Rudman-Hollings  will  be  used  as  a  shovel  to 
dig  us  out  of  the  results  of  deficit  spending. 
But  we  will  not  allow  it  to  be  used  as  a 
cannon  pointed  on  our  real  and  legitimate 
defense  needs.  We've  also  made  it  clear 
that  our  commitment  to  help  freedom 
fighters  throughout  the  world  continues  un- 
abated. We  know  what's  happening  in  Af- 
ghanistan, Cambodia,  Angola,  and  Nicara- 
gua; and  we  support  the  efforts  of  those 
who  continue,  with  little  help  from  the 
world,  to  fight  a  lonely  struggle  against  the 
enemies  of  fireedom  and  human  rights. 

Our  conunitments  and  our  desires  remain 
essentially  imchanged  firom  1981.  We 
expect  our  economic  progress  to  continue, 
and  we  expect  a  similar  progress  in  a 
number  of  areas,  from  the  search  for  a  secu- 
rity shield  to  protect  us  from  nuclear  mis- 
siles to  encouraging  real  effort  at  increasing 
economic  freedom  in  the  less  advanced 
countries  of  the  world. 

So,  now  I  will  sign  this  document.  How 
about  that?  I  have  a  pen  that  writes  more 
than  one  word. 


[At  this  point,  the  President  signed  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  outlining  America's 
agenda  for  the  future.  ] 

And  I'm  also  happy  to  sign  today  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President.  It  details 
the  facts  of  the  robust  economy  that  will 
continue  to  grow. 

And  before  you  go,  I— incidentally,  I 
heard  a  reference  to  my  age  this  morning. 
I've  heard  a  lot  of  them  recently.  I  did  turn 
75  today,  but  remember,  that's  only  24  Cel- 
sius. [Laughter] 

[At  this  point,  the  President  signed  the  Eco- 
nomic Report.] 


Federal  Budget 

Reporter.  Mr.  President,  Tip  O'Neill  says 
your  new  budget  is  a  disgrace,  and  he 
wants  you  to  explain  to  the  country  why 
your  top  priority  is  to  get  to  Tokyo  in  2 
hours. 

The  President.  That  isn't  a  top  priority; 
that  is  just  another  evidence  that  I've  given 
that  we  are  continuing  with  the  progress 
that  we've  made  in  space  and  moving  for- 
ward in  fields  of  that  kind  in  technology. 
And  I  don't  see  anything  disgraceful  about  a 
budget  that  is  spending  almost  a  trillion  dol- 
lars, and  yet  at  the  same  time  is  starting  to 
move  under  the  laws  they  adopted  to  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

Q.  He  says  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
meet  with  you  to  work  out  a  compromise, 
but  he  says  he  doesn't  think  it  would  do  any 
good,  that  you  don't  want  a  compromise. 

The  President  Well,  I'm  always  happy  to 
meet  with  Tip,  and  I'm  looking  forward  to 
keeping  in  communication  with  Members 
of  the  Congress  at  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  this.  We've  submitted  the 
budget;  it  is  there.  The  next  step  is  theirs  to 
see  whether  they — ^what  they  want  or  don't 
want.  But  as  I  say,  we've  worked  long 
months  on  this,  and  we  believe  it's  a  budget 
that  will  do  what  the  law  is  asking  us  to  do 
finally.  And  I  think  it'll  behoove  some  who, 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  have 
been  admittedly  running  deficits  with  no 
effort  or  intention  at  all  to  ever  eliminate 
deficit  spending. 

Q.  The  Democrats  say  it's  dead  on  arrival, 
sir. 
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The  President  Well,  they  may  have  pre- 
judged there.  We'll  give  it  artificial  respira- 
tion. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  President's  Birthday 

Q.  Happy  birthday! 

Q.  Happy  birthday! 

The  President.  Thank  you. 

Q.  How  does  it  feel  to  be  75  years  of  age? 

The  President.  Well,  Sam  [Sam  Donald- 
son, ABC  News],  the  funny  thing  is,  it 
seems  only  like  39  to  me. 

Q.  Well,  you  look  39,  Fll  say  that.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

The  President.  You're  my  favorite  fellow. 
Thank  you.  [Laughter]  You've  made  my 
day. 

Q.  What  do  you  want  for  a  birthday 
present? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  What  would  you  like  for  a  birthday 
present? 

The  President.  I'd  kind  of  like  some  of 
these  things  that  we're  doing  to  be  accom- 
plished and  fiirther  advances  to  peace.  I 
don't  have  any  other  needs  than  that. 

Q.  What  about  just  personal  thoughts — 
when  you  realize  that  you've  lived  three- 
quarters  of  a  century,  Mr.  President — ^more 
than  a  third  of  the  Nation's  history? 

The  President.  Well,  I  don't  know.  Look- 
ing back  on  it,  I'm  a  little  amazed  at  our 
generation,  and  I  make  no  apologies  for 
them,  because  I  can  well  remember  in  my 
own  mind  that  our  generation  has  seen  us 
move  from  the  horse  and  buggy  to  a  plane; 
that  we  think  can  get  to  Tokyo  in  2  hours 
in  a  single  lifetime. 

Q.  And  what  is  Mrs.  Reagan  giving  you 
for  your  birthday?  Do  you  know? 

The  President.  The  only  thing  I  know  is  a 
party.  [Laughing]  No,  we've — as  I  say, 
I've — ^we  sit  down  and  talk  about  things 
that  maybe  we  both  mutually  want  when 
our  birthdays  and  such  events  come  along 
anymore.  So,  we  haven't  figured  anything 
out  yet. 

Q.  You  mean,  like  a  pickup  truck? 

Q.  Manure  spreader? 

The  President.  We've  got  that  and— you 
know,  the  manure  spreader  is  still  new 
and 


Q.  We've  already  talked  about  Tip.  I 
mean,  that's  not  necessary 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  About  Tip  O'Neill. 

The  President.  Yes.  It— I'd  like  his— that 
would  be  a  great  present;  his  approval  of 
everything  we've  done. 

Q.  No  coaching.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Sir,  did  Gorbachev  send  you  a  message 
which — they  read  some  messages,  but  they 
didn't  mention  one  from  Gorbachev. 

The  President.  I — ^yes,  I  think  there  has 
been  one. 

Mr.  Speakes.  I  don't  know.  I  didn't  get  a 
copy. 

The  President.  I  can't  tell  you.  That  pack- 
age they  gave  me  this  morning,  that  gift, 
was  100  letters  from  heads  of  state  through- 
out the  world,  and  very  obviously  I  haven't 
had  time  to  go  through  the  100  letters  yet. 

Philippine  Presidential  Election 

Q.  Any  thoughts  on  the  Philippine  elec- 
tion which  begins  within  hours? 

The  President.  Just — only  that  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  United  States  have  had  an 
historic  fiiendship  for  many  years,  and  we 
want  it  to  continue.  And  when  they  have 
made  their  decision,  which  is  theirs  to 
make,  as  to  the  future  government,  why, 
we  will  seek  to  go  along  with  their  decision 
and  to  maintain  our  relationship  with  the 
Philippines. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  ran  for  office, 
you  certainly  made  a  lot  of— you  were  very 
successful,  in  large  measure  because  you 
were  so  successful  on  television.  I  wonder 
how  you  feel  about  Mrs.  Aquino  not  having 
the  kind  of  access  to  Filipino  television  that 
you  had  to  American  television.  Could  you 
have  won  your  election  in  1980  without 
being  able  to  get  on  television  as  firequently 
as  you  were? 

The  President.  Well,  we'd  like  to  see  the 
whole  world  have  the  same  democratic 
principles  we  do,  but  I  don't  think  it's  right 
for  me  to  criticize  their  method  of  conduct- 
ing the  election. 

Q.  Are  you  concerned  their  elections 
have  already  become  tainted,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  President.  Again,  I'm  not  going  to 
comment  on  their  internal  affairs.  I  don't 
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think  it  would  be  becoming  of  a  head  of 
state  of  another  country  to  do  so. 

Q.  Well,  how  will  you  judge  afterward 
whether  those  elections  were  free  and  fair? 

The  President.  That's  up  to  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  to  decide. 

Q.  Well,  we  would  still  want  to  maintain 
our  bases  there  under  a  new  agreement, 
would  we  not,  sir? 

The  President.  Yes,  and  as  I  say,  when 
they  Ve  made  their  decision  as  to  their  gov- 
ernment, the  people  of  the  Philippines,  we 
would  hope  to  have  the  continuing  friend- 
ship and  relationship  that  we've  had  for  so 
many  years. 


Q.  Because  Mrs.  Aquino  has  suggested 
that  she  won't  promise  in  advance  to  re- 
negotiate those  base  contracts. 

The  President.  We'd  have  to  deal  with 
that  then  if  she  was  in  a  position  to  have 
something  to  say  about  it. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:05  a.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  administration  offi- 
cials attended  the  ceremony.  Larry  M. 
Speakes  was  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secre- 
tary to  the  President. 


Message  to  the  Congress  on  America's  Agenda  for  the  Future 
February  6,  1986 


I.  Introduction 

On  Tuesday  night,  I  came  personally 
before  the  Congress  to  review  with  you  the 
progress  of  our  Nation,  to  speak  of  unfin- 
ished work,  and  to  set  our  sights  on  the 
future.  In  that  address,  I  spoke  of  an  Amer- 
ica on  the  move — stronger  than  a  year  ago 
and  growing  stronger  every  day. 

Almost  5  years  ago  I  addressed  a  previous 
Congress  and  spoke  of  the  need  for  policies 
that  would  promote  economic  growth  and 
expansion,  reduce  the  intrusion  of  govern- 
ment in  areas  where  its  role  had  grown  too 
large,  and  strengthen  our  defense  capabili- 
ties in  order  to  protect  the  peace  and  fully 
meet  our  global  commitments.  These  goals 
and  that  agenda  have  not  changed,  and  al- 
though we  have  made  significant  progress, 
the  work  is  not  yet  finished. 

In  addition  to  the  proposals  contained  in 
my  budget  for  FY  1987,  this  message — an 
Agenda  for  the  Future— spells  out  in  great- 
er detail  how  we  as  Americans  can  continue 
to  make  progress  in  each  of  these  areas  and 
successfully  meet  the  challenges  of  the  next 
decade,  the  year  2000,  and  beyond. 

II.  Preparing  for  a  Decade  of 
Economic  Growth 

Today,  we  see  an  American  economic 
renaissance.  Tax  cuts,  deregulation,  and  low 


inflation  have  freed  the  entrepreneurial 
genius  of  the  American  people,  returned 
incentives  to  our  economy,  and  powered  37 
months  of  economic  expansion.  Sunrise 
firms  light  our  horizons,  while  technology 
modernizes  our  factories  and  makes  Amer- 
ica more  competitive  in  the  international 
marketplace. 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Now  is  the 
time  to  build  a  solid  foimdation  for  a 
decade  of  economic  growth — growth  that 
will  give  us  a  full  employment  economy, 
with  real  jobs  for  all  Americans  from  the 
sidewalks  of  Harlem  to  the  shores  of 
Hawaii.  Now  is  the  time  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  an  ever-expanding  economy  that 
leads  the  world  in  innovation,  performance, 
and  productivity. 

Budget  and  Budget  Process  Reform 

The  future  beckons;  we  cannot  let  our- 
selves be  held  back  by  the  growing  burden 
of  out-of-control  Federal  spending.  Our  FY 
1987  budget  meets  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  deficit  targets  while  still  fulfilling 
essential  Federal  responsibilities  to  Social 
Security,  the  truly  less  fortunate,  and  our 
national  defense,  without  a  tax  increase. 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  can  make  a 
dramatic  improvement.  But  experience 
shows   that   simply   setting   deficit   targets 
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does  not  assure  they  will  be  met.  We  must 
begin  now  to  put  the  budget  process  itself 
back  in  working  order.  An  executive  line- 
item  veto  will  restore  balance  to  the  budget 
process  and  ensure  that  wasteful  spending 
does  not  occur  under  the  cover  of  appro- 
priations bills. 

Once  we  have  made  the  hard  decisions 
and  gotten  our  budget  down  to  size,  we 
should  lock  in  our  gains  with  a  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution — so 
that  Government  spending  can  never  again 
grow  out  of  control,  threatening  our  eco- 
nomic well  being  and  dreams  for  the 
future. 

It  is  clear  that  the  budget  process  is  not 
working  well.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  work 
with  the  Congress,  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  to 
make  it  both  more  efficient  and  less  time 
consuming.  For  FY  1988  and  beyond,  I  sug- 
gest changing  the  budget  resolution  to  a 
joint  resolution  subject  to  Presidential  signa- 
ture and  establishing  binding  expenditure 
subcategories  within  the  resolution  budget 
totals.  In  addition,  serious  study  should  be 
given  to  proposals  for  multi-year  appropria- 
tions and  to  the  development  of  a  capital 
budget. 

We  will  continue  to  improve  the  quality 
and  efficiency  of  Federal  management,  and 
will  work  with  the  Congress  to  obtain  legis- 
lation to  fully  implement  our  management 
improvement  program.  We  have  proposed 
legislation  to  extend  the  President's  execu- 
tive branch  reorganization  authority;  im- 
prove Federal  productivity;  streamline  fi- 
nancial management;  prevent  fraud;  reduce 
error  rates  in  benefit  programs;  and  reduce 
regulations.  We  will  also  continue  to  work 
with  the  Congress  on  supplemental  retire- 
ment system  legislation  for  newer  Federal 
employees  and  certain  elected  and  appoint- 
ed officials  now  covered  only  by  Social  Se- 
curity. 

Tax  Reform 

Our  first  tax  cuts  opened  the  way  to  pros- 
perity; now  is  the  time  to  fire  the  engines 
of  growth  with  tax  reform  that  is  pro-fair- 
ness, pro-family,  and  pro-future.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  taken  an  historic  first 
step;  let  us  join  together  and  go  the  dis- 
tance. First,  we  must  promise  the  American 
people  never  to  betray  their  hopes  for  tax 


reform  with  a  tax  increase  in  disguise.  True 
tax  reform  must  be  truly  fair  and  make  us 
more  productive  and  competitive  interna- 
tionally, and  that  means  raising  the  personal 
exemption  to  $2,000  for  both  itemizers  and 
non-itemizers,  at  least  for  those  individuals 
in  the  lower  and  middle  income  brackets; 
basic  tax  incentives  for  American  industries, 
including  those  which  depend  upon  heavy 
capital  investment  in  equipment  and  ma- 
chinery; effective  dates  which  erase  doubt 
and  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  must  begin  to  plan  for  investments;  a 
minimum  tax  which  allows  no  individual  or 
business  to  escape  paying  a  fair  share  of  the 
overall  tax  burden;  a  rate  structure  with  a 
maximum  no  higher  than  the  35  percent  I 
proposed;  and  tax  brackets  that  are  fully 
consistent  with  our  desire  to  reduce  taxes 
for  middle  income  working  Americans.  I 
look  forward  to  continuing  our  work  with 
the  Congress  to  enact  this  most  important 
measure. 

Antitrust  Reform 

If  America  hopes  to  compete  successfully 
abroad,  we  cannot  bind  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
can business  and  industry  at  home.  There- 
fore, we  are  asking  the  Congress  to  remove 
unreasonable  constraints  on  U.S.  competi- 
tiveness by  reforming  our  Federal  antitrust 
statutory  framework  to  reflect  the  global 
nature  of  our  markets.  These  changes  will 
enhance  the  vigor  and  competitiveness  of 
American  businesses,  while  continuing  to 
protect  American  consumers  and  businesses 
from  adverse  effects  of  practices  such  as 
monopolies,  cartels,  and  price-fixing. 

Product  Liability  Reform 

The  need  for  reform  in  the  area  of  prod- 
uct liability  is  an  important  matter  that  af- 
fects businesses,  including  some  who  might 
no  longer  be  able  to  afford  product  liability 
insurance,  and  consumers,  who  may  pay 
higher  prices  for  products  or  lose  the  avail- 
ability of  certain  products  altogether.  We 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  Congress  to 
establish  a  imiform  standard  of  product  li- 
ability that  is  fair  to  consumers  and  manu- 
facturers alike. 

Free  and  Fair  Trade 
As  we  knock  down  barriers  to  growth,  we 
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must  redouble  our  efforts  for  freer  and 
fairer  trade.  We  have  already  taken  actions 
to  counter  unfair  trading  practices  and  to 
open  closed  markets  abroad.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so.  We  will  also  oppose  legisla- 
tion touted  as  providing  "protection"  that 
in  reality  pits  one  American  worker  against 
another,  one  industry  against  another,  one 
commimity  against  another,  and  that  raises 
prices  for  us  aJl.  I  believe  that  if  the  United 
States  can  trade  with  other  nations  on  a 
level  playing  field,  we  can  out-produce,  out- 
compete,  and  out-sell  anybody,  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

Trade  is  the  life  blood  of  the  global  econ- 
omy. Growing  world  markets  mean  greater 
prosperity  for  America  and  a  stronger, 
safer,  and  more  secure  world  for  the  family 
of  free  nations.  We  will  continue  to  work  to 
promote  a  free,  fair,  and  expanding  world 
trading  system  by  continuing  to  seek  legisla- 
tion authorizing  a  $300  million  fund  for 
combating  predatory  tied  aid  credits  by 
other  countries.  In  addition,  we  will  pro- 
pose legislation  to  strengthen  and  broaden 
protection  of  intellectual  property.  We  will 
continue  to  work  with  the  Congress  to  put 
into  place  other  changes  that  reflect  the 
principles  and  policies  of  free  and  fair 
trade. 

We  will  continue  to  enforce  vigorously 
the  laws  that  protect  against  unfair  trade,  in 
particular  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  and  the  anti-dumping  and  countervail- 
ing duty  laws.  The  Strike  Force  on  Trade 
will  continue  its  efforts  to  identify  unfair 
foreign  practices. 

We  will  aggressively  renegotiate  the 
Multi-Fiber  Arrangement  (MFA),  currently 
scheduled  to  expire  July  1,  1986,  on  terms 
no  less  favorable  than  present.  We  are  con- 
sulting with  the  U.S.  textile  and  apparel  in- 
dustries to  ensure  that  their  views  will  be 
represented  during  these  negotiations. 

We  will  continue  the  market-oriented 
sector-selective  (MOSS)  talks,  working  with 
the  Japanese  to  identify  all  the  trade  bar- 
riers in  specific  sectors  and  encouraging  the 
Japanese  to  remove  them.  The  talks  are 
making  progress  and  markets  are  opening 
up  in  telecommunications,  pharmaceuticals, 
and  other  sectors.  We  will  continue  to  press 
for  the  removal  of  barriers  in  these  and 
additional  sectors.  We  also  welcome  Prime 


Minister  Nakasone's  expressed  determina- 
tion to  move  toward  the  restructuring  of 
Japan's  export  oriented  economy. 

Our  Administration  is  also  working  vigor- 
ously to  launch  a  new  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  through  the  Preparatory 
Committee  established  last  November  by 
the  GATT.  Under  the  leadership  of  the 
U.S.,  the  Preparatory  Committee  is  devel- 
oping the  framework  for  negotiations  that 
would  strengthen  the  international  trading 
system,  eliminate  unfair  trade  practices, 
and  address  major  new  problem  areas  in 
international  trade  such  as  services,  intellec- 
tual property  protection,  and  investment. 

Our  Administration  hopes  to  begin  discus- 
sions with  Canada,  our  largest  trading  part- 
ner, to  enhance  freedom  of  trade  between 
our  two  countries.  We  will  work  with  the 
Congress  to  assure  that  a  mutually  benefi- 
cial agreement  can  be  achieved. 

In  addition,  we  will  engage  some  of  our 
major  trading  partners  in  discussing  the 
idea  of  establishing  a  multinational  or  re- 
gional patent  office.  Such  an  office  could 
provide  a  higher  level  of  common  patent 
protection,  including  coverage  and  terms, 
and  establish  a  more  efficient  system  for 
gaining  patent  protection  beyond  United 
States  borders. 

Further,  we  will  work  to  correct  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  new  farm  bill,  including:  the 
provision  mandating  a  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  sugar  permitted  to  enter  the 
United  States;  the  3-year  payment-in-kind 
bonus  export  program;  and  the  new  dairy 
program,  which  taxes  milk  producers  to 
fund  a  program  that  obligates  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  farmers  to  liquidate  their  dairy 
herds  and  to  buy  the  meat  in  order  to  sup- 
port prices. 

The  Global  Economy 

Today,  America  is  part  of  a  global  econo- 
my. The  constant  expansion  of  our  economy 
and  exports  demands  a  sound  and  stable 
dollar  at  home  and  reliable  exchange  rates 
around  the  world.  It  also  demands  that  our 
trading  partners  grow  along  with  us. 

We  cannot  race  forward  to  the  future  if 
our  friends  and  allies  are  lagging  behind. 
Many  of  the  trade  problems  we  are  experi- 
encing today  are  caused  by  the  imbalance 
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between  our  low-tax,  high-growth  economy 
and  the  high-tax,  low-growth  economies  of 
so  many  of  our  trading  partners.  Our  dy- 
namic, expanding  economy  is  hungry  for 
goods  from  abroad;  but  economies  still  suf- 
fering imder  excessive  taxation,  over-regula- 
tion, and  top-heavy  government  simply 
cannot  afford  to  buy  from  us. 

Our  Administration  is  working  to  pro- 
mote growth  in  the  world  economy  by 
strengthening  economic  policy  coordination 
among  our  industrialized  trading  partners.  I 
have  directed  Treasury  Secretary  James  A. 
Baker  III  to  determine  if  the  nations  of  the 
world  should  convene  to  discuss  the  role 
and  relationship  of  our  currencies. 

Many  of  the  developing  countries,  where 
large  debts  further  oppress  struggling 
economies,  are  in  particularly  dire  straits. 
Our  Administration  will  vigorously  pursue 
implementation  of  our  proposed  "Program 
for  Sustained  Growth"  to  address  problems 
of  debt  and  declining  growth  in  the  devel- 
oping countries.  This  program  calls  for  in- 
creased lending  by  commercial  banks  and 
an  expansion  of  loans  by  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks  conditioned  on  structural  re- 
forms, including  tax  reforms,  in  the  debtor 
coimtries. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  meeting  with  the 
other  leaders  of  the  industrialized  nations  at 
the  Economic  Summit  this  spring  in  Japan 
to  discuss  ideas  and  policies  that  can  make 
the  global  economy  stronger.  These  policies 
include  removing  structural  rigidities  in  our 
economies  that  impede  the  capital  and 
labor  markets  and  improving  the  working 
of  the  free  trade  system,  while  resisting  pro- 
tectionism. 

Employment  Opportunities  for  All 

Over  9  million  new  jobs  have  been  cre- 
ated during  the  recovery  and  expansion. 
But  more  remains  to  be  done,  because  no 
American  can  ever  be  left  behind. 

We  will  continue  efforts  to  give  American 
youth,  particularly  minority  youth,  job  op- 
portimities  and  a  chance  to  develop  essen- 
tial job  skills  with  a  summer  Youth  Employ- 
ment Opportimity  Wage. 

We  will  again  seek  Enterprise  Zone  legis- 
lation that  provides  Federal  regulatory  and 
tax  relief  to  encourage  jobs  creation,  eco- 
nomic development,  and  renewed  hope  in 


distressed  areas.  Seeing  our  National  Enter- 
prise Zone  legislation  stymied  for  4  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  American 
people  have  taken  the  initiative  themselves, 
and  now  State  and  local  Enterprise  Zones 
are  springing  up  all  over  the  coimtry,  creat- 
ing thousands  of  new  jobs.  Imagine  the 
good  that  could  be  done  if  the  House  of 
Representatives  caught  the  enterprise  spirit 
and  enacted  Enterprise  Zone  legislation  in 
1986? 

The  Departments  of  Labor  and  Educa- 
tion have  joined  forces  to  more  closely  co- 
ordinate between  the  job  training  and  edu- 
cation programs  admLiistered  by  the  two 
departments.  Our  objective  is  to  eliminate 
duplication  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  a 
broader  range  of  assistance  to  individuals. 
We  have  already  achieved  progress  in  link- 
ing job  training  and  apprenticeship  with  vo- 
cational education.  Plans  are  underway  to 
extend  this  partnership  to  many  training 
and  educational  services  in  the  community. 

We  will  work  with  the  Congress  to  use 
the  Jobs  Training  Partnership  Act  to  help 
American  workers  displaced  by  imports, 
adjust,  develop  new  skills,  and  find  new 
jobs  through  job  search,  training,  and  relo- 
cation assistance. 

Deregulation 

Deregulation  is  one  of  the  great  success 
stories  of  the  1980's.  From  plunging  oil 
prices  to  lower  airfares  and  consumer 
prices,  deregulation  has  allowed  free  mar- 
kets to  work  and  consumers  to  receive  the 
benefits.  We  will  move  forward  to  liberate 
the  vital  American  economy  from  the  grip 
of  unnecessary  regulation  by: 

— Continuing  to  work  with  the  Congress 
to  develop  and  implement  proposals  im- 
proving the  safety,  soimdness,  and  competi- 
tiveness of  the  financial  services  industry, 
including  reforms  in  Federal  deposit  insur- 
ance and  regulatory  frameworks. 

— Continuing  our  support  of  legislation  to 
eliminate  virtually  all  remaining  Federal 
regulations  covering  the  trucking,  freight 
forwarder,  and  domestic  water  carrier  in- 
dustries, excepting  those  regulations  man- 
dating safety  and  insurance  obligations. 

— Seeking,  in  the  field  of  energy,  to  com- 
pletely deregulate  the  pricing  of  natural  gas 
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and  to  reform  regulation  of  its  transporta- 
tion, and  to  remove  the  burden  of  unneces- 
sary price  regulation  from  the  large  part  of 
the  oil  pipelhie  industry  that  is  ftilly  com- 
petitive and  where  regulation  only  in- 
creases costs  and  serves  no  useful  public 
purpose. 

— Continuing  to  seek  legislation  for  stand- 
ardized designs  for  nuclear  power  plants 
and  to  simplify  the  licensing  process  and 
provide  a  stable,  predictable  process  that 
encourages  nuclear  plant  construction  and 
that  offers  consumers  reliable,  economic, 
and  environmentally  soimd  electricity. 

Privatization 

Over  the  past  50  years,  the  public  sector 
has  assumed  many  activities  that  are  similar 
to,  or  even  the  same  as,  those  done  by  the 
private  sector.  But  when  the  private  sector 
can  deliver  service  more  efficiently  than 
the  public  sector,  as  it  can  with  Conrail, 
then  the  Government  must  step  aside.  State 
and  local  governments  have  been  in  the 
lead  in  contracting  out  such  public  services 
as  garbage  collection,  street  cleaning,  and 
even  prison  services  to  the  private  sector. 
Not  surprisingly  the  result  has  been  re- 
duced costs  and  better  service.  The  FY  87 
budget  proposes  to  return  some  Federal  ac- 
tivities to  the  private  sector.  We  will  also  be 
considering  other  new  opportunities  to  take 
advantage  of  the  incentives  for  efficiency 
available  in  the  private  sector. 

III.    Defining  Our  Values  for  a 
Modern  Age 

As  we  work  to  make  the  American  dream 
real  for  all,  we  must  adhere  to  traditional 
values,  keep  our  faith  in  God,  and  put  our 
trust  in  people,  rather  than  in  the  Govern- 
ment, to  solve  the  problems  before  us.  We 
must  continue  to  advance  the  education  of 
our  youth  and  provide  for  a  safe,  secure, 
and  prosperous  future  for  American  fami- 
lies. Through  a  recommitment  to  our  funda- 
mental values,  we  can  achieve  a  collective 
vision  for  a  rising  America — ^now,  and  for 
the  future. 

Education 

Parents  have  a  natural  and  inalienable 
right  to  educate  their  children,  publicly  and 
privately,  as  they  see  fit,  and  that  right 


should  be  recognized  and  encouraged.  If 
education  reform  is  to  be  lasting  and  effec- 
tive, we  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
viability  of  education  administered  at  the 
local  and  State  level.  It  is  with  this  in  mind 
that  I  am  supporting  the  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative recommendations  outlined 
below. 

Our  Administration  has  advanced  The 
Equity  and  Choice  (TEACH)  legislative  pro- 
posal aimed  at  expanding  opportimities  for 
educationally  disadvantaged  children.  It  will 
increase  opportunities  for  parents  to  choose 
a  school  that  best  meets  the  needs  of  their 
children;  foster  diversity  and  encourage  in- 
novation by  introducing  the  element  of 
competition  among  schools;  and  increase 
private  sector  involvement  in  providing 
education  to  disadvantaged  children. 

Our  Administration  will  again  seek  Fed- 
eral tuition  tax  credits  for  parents  who  send 
their  children  to  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  These  credits  will  foster 
more  choice,  improve  the  quality  of  both 
private  and  public  schools,  and  treat  more 
fairly  parents  exercising  educational  choice. 

Our  Administration  seeks  to  expand  State 
and  local  flexibility  to  use  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion Act  funds  for  whatever  instructional 
approaches  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren with  limited  proficiency  in  English. 
The  Education  Department  has  already 
proposed  new  regulations  to  give  localities 
the  full  degree  of  flexibility  allowed  under 
the  current  law.  We  will  also  propose  legis- 
lation to  remove  the  remaining  statutory 
impediment — the  4  percent  limitation  on 
funding  for  special  alternative  programs. 

We  will  ask  the  Congress  for  amendments 
to  the  Higher  Education  Act  to  restructure 
Federal  student  aid.  This  program  must  be 
made  more  cost  effective.  It  should  be 
structured  to  give  needy  students  greater 
flexibility  and  choice  in  financing  their  post 
secondary  education.  We  again  propose  es- 
tablishing an  Education  Savings  Account 
that  will  exclude  from  taxable  income  the 
earnings  on  any  savings  deposited  in  a  spe- 
cial account  for  post-secondary  education. 
Such  a  provision  would  increase  the  self- 
sufficiency  of  parents  and  students  and 
strengthen  our  higher  education  system. 

Our  Administration  will  seek  legislative 
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amendments  retargeting  teacher  develop- 
ment and  retraining  funds.  The  focus  of  this 
funding  should  be  on  improving  the  quality 
of  our  Nation's  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers. 

There  is  currently  a  staggering  and 
wholly  unacceptable  number  of  illiterate 
Americans.  Much  illiteracy  can  be  traced  to 
poor  methods  of  teaching  reading.  Educa- 
tion Secretary  Bennett  will  cooperate  with 
other  Cabinet  officers  to  improve  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  more  than  70  Federal 
programs  aimed  at  improving  literacy  in 
our  country.  They  will  make  sure  that  the 
most  cost  effective  methods  of  teaching 
reading  are  used  where  Federal  programs 
are  involved.  This  will  lead  to  reduced  costs 
and  improved  literacy. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  providing  useful  and  reliable 
information  to  the  American  people  about 
education.  Armed  with  such  information, 
our  citizens  can  be  trusted  to  improve  the 
education  of  their  children.  Secretary  Ben- 
nett will  soon  release  a  report.  What  Works, 
that  will  be  a  notable  landmark  in  this 
effort. 

Welfare 

I  have  charged  the  White  House  Domes- 
tic Policy  Council  to  present  me  by  Decem- 
ber 1,  1986,  an  evaluation  of  programs  and 
a  strategy  for  immediate  action  to  meet  the 
financial,  educational,  social,  and  safety  con- 
cerns of  poor  families — a  strategy  for  real 
and  lasting  emancipation. 

As  we  work  to  make  the  American 
Dream  real  for  all,  we  must  also  look  to  the 
condition  of  America's  families.  Struggling 
parents  today  worry  how  they  will  provide 
their  children  the  advantages  their  parents 
gave  them.  In  the  welfare  culture,  the 
breakdown  of  the  family,  the  most  basic 
support  system,  has  reached  crisis  propor- 
tions— ^in  female  and  child  poverty,  child 
abandonment,  horrible  crimes  and  deterio- 
rating schools.  After  hundreds  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  poverty  programs,  the  plight  of 
the  poor  grows  more  painfiil.  But  the  waste 
in  dollars  and  cents  pales  before  the  most 
tragic  loss — the  sinful  waste  of  himian  spirit 
and  potential. 

An  effective  pro-family  anti-poverty  pro- 
gram must  both  meet  the  legitimate  subsist- 


ence needs  of  the  poor  and  create  an  envi- 
ronment leading  to  less  poverty  and  less 
dependence  on  Government  support.  The 
current  collection  of  programs  designed  to 
assist  the  needy  costs  nearly  $120  billion 
annually.  Yet  we  have  almost  30  million 
people  still  in  poverty  and  these  programs 
are  run  in  such  an  uncoordinated  fashion 
that  many  who  are  not  poor  receive  bene- 
fits intended  for  the  poor.  Moreover,  by 
failing  to  promote  self,  family,  and  commu- 
nity responsibility,  these  programs  encour- 
age dependency  and  entrench  the  very 
poverty  they  were  intended  to  alleviate. 

We  can  ignore  this  terrible  truth  no 
longer.  As  Franklin  Roosevelt  warned  51 
years  ago:  Welfare  is  "...  a  narcotic,  a 
subtle  destroyer  of  the  human  spirit."  And 
we  must  now  escape  the  spider's  web  of 
dependency. 

I  look  forward  to  the  Council's  report, 
and  then  working  with  the  Congress  to 
revamp  this  very  important  area  of  govern- 
ment services. 

Health 

America's  health  care  system  is  the  finest 
in  the  world.  More  people  receive  better 
health  care  services  here  than  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  Further  improvements 
should  build  upon  the  fundamental 
strengths  of  this  system,  leaving  the  provi- 
sion and  financing  of  most  health  care  serv- 
ices in  the  private  sector. 

Our  health  care  system,  however  excel- 
lent, is  also  extremely  expensive,  and  costs 
continue  to  rise  rapidly.  A  primary  reason 
for  the  escalating  cost  of  health  care  is  that 
adequate  incentives  for  keeping  costs  down 
were  not  built  into  the  system,  and  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  competition  in  the  field 
of  health  services.  We  made  a  significant 
improvement  with  the  Prospective  Pay- 
ment System  for  hospitals  under  Medicare, 
implemented  in  1984.  As  a  result,  health 
care  spending  increases  have  slowed. 

Appropriate  Federal  Government  action 
can  lead  to  a  more  efficient  health  care 
system.  To  accomplish  this  we  must  rely  on 
market  forces  to  produce  the  level  of  serv- 
ices the  consumers  desire  to  buy,  at  the 
quality  and  cost  they  will  accept.  In  a  time 
of   overall    budget    restraint,    health    care 
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spending  is  not  and  should  not  be  exempt. 
Therefore,  any  new  programs  should  be 
fully  financed  and  should  not  increase  the 
budget  deficit. 

After  seeing  how  devastating  illness  can 
destroy  the  financial  security  of  a  family,  I 
am  directing  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  Dr.  Otis  Bowen,  to  report 
to  me  by  year-end  with  recommendations 
on  how  the  private  sector  and  Government 
can  work  together  to  address  the  problems 
of  affordable  insurance  for  those  whose  life 
savings  would  otherwise  be  threatened 
when  catastrophic  illness  strikes. 

Our  Administration  will  continue  to  sup- 
port the  concept  of  prepaid  health  care, 
and  will  seek  legislation  emphasizing  com- 
petition and  broadening  the  types  of  health 
plans  that  qualify  as  alternatives  to  tradi- 
tional Medicare  coverage.  Our  Administra- 
tion will  encourage  private  health  care  pro- 
viders to  develop  less  costly  plans  and  pro- 
grams directed  at  maintaining  health  rather 
than  treating  illness,  incluc^g  those  that 
call  for  a  fixed  annual  payment  for  a  given 
benefit  package. 

Our  Administration  will  initiate  a  major 
study  of  high  malpractice  insurance  premi- 
ums paid  by  health  care  providers  and  prac- 
tices that  minimize  malpractice  exposure. 
We  will  look  for  ways  to  reduce  the  impact 
of  medical  liability  on  health  care  costs 
while  retaining  quaJity  care. 

We  will  continue,  as  a  high  priority,  the 
fight  against  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome  (AIDS).  An  unprecedented  re- 
search effort  is  underway  to  deal  with  this 
major  epidemic  public  health  threat.  The 
number  of  AIDS  cases  is  expected  to  in- 
crease. While  there  are  hopes  for  drugs  and 
vaccines  against  AIDS,  none  is  immediately 
at  hand.  Consequently,  efforts  should  focus 
on  prevention,  to  inform  and  to  lower  risks 
of  ftirther  transmission  of  the  AIDS  virus. 
To  this  end,  I  am  asking  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  prepare  a  report  to  the  American 
people  on  AIDS. 

Our  Administration  will  accelerate  the 
processes  for  bringing  safe  and  effective 
new  drug  therapies  and  new  medical  de- 
vices to  ease  pain  and  suffering  of  millions 
of  Americans  while  providing  consumers 
with  more  choice  at  less  cost.  We  will  con- 
tinue  nationwide   protection   programs   to 


ensure  that  approved  food,  drug,  and 
device  supplies  are  safe.  Education  and 
other  forms  of  prevention  will  be  stressed. 

Justice  and  Public  Safety 

Our  system  of  justice  is  dedicated  to  and 
guided  by  the  belief  that  the  Constitution 
creates  a  government  that  is  both  limited 
and  energetic.  The  Constitution  carefully 
enumerates  the  powers  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  wield.  But  where  the  power 
is  legitimately  given,  the  Constitution  also 
provides  the  means  for  a  forceful  and  ener- 
getic execution  of  the  law.  We  are  commit- 
ted to  bring  the  full  force  of  the  law  to  bear 
on  those  who  transgress  its  prohibitions  or 
ignore  its  commands. 

In  carrying  out  our  laws,  we  have  four 
priorities.  First,  to  protect  the  law  abiding 
from  the  lawless  with  due  and  careful  def- 
erence to  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens. Second,  to  safeguard  individual  priva- 
cy from  improper  governmental  intrusion. 
Third,  to  defend  vi^antly  and  energetically 
the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans.  And  fourth, 
to  promote  legal  and  regulatory  structures 
designed  to  conserve  and  expand  economic 
freedom. 

In  this  regard,  our  Administration  will 
continue  to  seek  legislation  to: 

— Restore  constitutional  procedures  to 
impose  capital  punishment  for  especially 
heinous  Federal  crimes,  including  the  most 
vile  acts  of  murder,  treason,  and  espionage. 

— Modify  habeas  corpus  procedures  so  as 
to  give  greater  finality  to  State  court  crimi- 
nal judgments  and  reduce  the  seemingly 
unending  chain  of  appeals  and  re-appeals. 

— Reform  the  exclusionary  rule  to  allow 
use  of  certain  types  of  truthful  evidence 
that  may  now  be  shielded  by  the  Federal 
courts. 

These  fundamental  anti-crime  measures 
deserve  the  prompt  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  pledge  the  consistent  and  deter- 
mined efforts  of  the  Executive  branch  to 
implement  these  improvements. 

Our  Administration  will  continue  to  in- 
vestigate and  prosecute  fraud  and  other 
economic,  or  "white  collar,"  crimes.  The 
Congress  can  support  improved  enforce- 
ment in  this  area  by  completing  action  on 
anti-fraud  legislative  proposals  introduced 
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last  year.  These  include  the  Money  Laun- 
dering and  Related  Crimes  Act,  False 
Claims  Act  Amendments,  Program  Fraud 
Civil  Penalties  Act,  Contract  Disputes  Act 
and  Federal  Courts  Improvement  Act 
Amendments,  Bribes  and  Gratuities  Act, 
Grand  Jury  Disclosure  Amendments,  Anti- 
Fraud  Criminal  Enforcement  Act,  and  the 
Federal  Computer  Systems  Protection  Act. 

The  workload  of  the  Federal  courts  has 
skyrocketed  in  recent  years.  To  ensure  fair- 
ness and  consistency  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  our  Administration  will  continue 
to  appoint  highly  qualified  judges  who  sup- 
port the  limited  policy  making  role  of  the 
Federal  courts  envisioned  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  Founding  Fathers  did  not  want 
our  judiciary  system  to  be  first  among 
equals.  They  wanted  it  to  be  one  of  the  co- 
equal branches  of  government. 

Our  Administration  considers  improve- 
ments to  the  Federal  drug  law  enforcement 
program  to  be  one  of  its  top  domestic  prior- 
ities. Thus,  we  will  continue  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate illegal  drugs  before  they  can  be  har- 
vested, and  to  reduce  demand  for  these 
narcotics  by  opening  the  eyes  of  our  Na- 
tion's young  people  to  the  damage  drugs  do 
to  the  health  and  lives  of  anyone  who  uses 
them.  The  Vice  President  wiOl  continue  to 
provide  strong  leadership  in  demonstrating 
the  importance  of  coordinated  effort  by  all 
the  Nation's  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
reduce  the  flow  of  narcotics  in  this  country. 
Through  our  Organized  Crime  Drug  En- 
forcement Task  Force  Program,  we  will 
strike  at  organized  criminal  elements  who 
profit  from  drug  trafficking. 

Our  Administration  will  be  calling  for  the 
help  of  all  Americans  in  our  battle  to  elimi- 
nate organized  crime's  extensive  influence 
in  American  society.  Every  Government 
agency  will  be  mobilized  and  will  cooperate 
with  local  and  State  police  to  wipe  out  all 
types  of  organized  crime.  The  forfeiture 
provisions  already  enacted  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's comprehensive  crime  control  pack- 
age will  allow  us  to  stem  the  life  blood  of 
organized  crime  by  impounding  some  of 
their  illicit  proceeds.  However,  further 
reform  and  toughening  of  these  procedures 
is  in  order. 

Our  Administration  will  continue  to  help 
victims  of  crime  through  State  victims  as- 


sistance programs.  We  have  drafted  model 
legislation  for  States  to  ease  the  burden  on 
crime  victims. 

Our  Administration  continues  to  support 
legislation  to  reform  the  Nation's  immigra- 
tion laws.  This  includes  granting  amnesty  to 
certain  qualified  aliens  and  prohibiting  em- 
ployment of  illegal  aliens. 

Our  Administration  is  completely  and  to- 
tally dedicated  to  the  safety  of  air  travel 
and  the  security  of  our  airports.  In  the 
United  States  each  day,  14,000  flights  carry 
1  million  passengers.  To  further  guarantee 
their  safety  we  will  continue  to  increase  the 
number  of  air  traffic  controllers  and  inspec- 
tors. We  have  improved  safety  regulations 
and  in-depth  inspection  of  air  carriers  and 
equipment.  We  are  modernizing  our  air- 
space system  to  make  the  safest  system  in 
the  world  even  safer  and  more  efficient. 
We  have  expanded  the  Federal  air  marshall 
program,  increased  security  training  of 
flight  crews,  and  required  background 
checks  for  all  persons  with  access  to  aircraft 
or  secure  airport  areas — all  measures  that 
will  enhance  the  security  of  the  traveling 
public. 

Personal  Freedom 

The  protection  of  personal  freedoms  is 
one  of  the  primary  responsibilities  of  our 
constitutional  form  of  government.  Wheth- 
er it  is  the  right  to  worship,  the  right  of 
free  speech  or  the  right  to  life,  it  is  essential 
that  we  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  the 
defense  of  these  fundamental  freedoms. 
These  rights  and  responsibilities  must  be 
constantly  protected  if  America  is  to  remain 
at  the  forefront  of  advancing  personal  firee- 
dom  throughout  the  world.  The  constitu- 
tional guarantee  of  our  individual  rights  will 
strengthen  the  family  and  make  the  future 
bright  for  generations  to  come. 

We  will  continue  to  prosecute  those  who 
violate  anti-discrimination  laws.  Instead  of 
schemes  that  impose  arbitrary  numerical  re- 
quirements, which  really  help  no  one  and 
insult  all  who  have  worked  hard  to  qualify 
for  the  jobs  they  seek,  we  need  to  focus 
instead  on  providing  true  opportunity  to 
compete  for  employment  in  the  market- 
place. 

Our  Administration  continues  to  support 
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strengthening  the  Federal  fair  housing  laws 
and  efforts  to  create  free  and  open  housing 
opportunities  for  all  Americans.  The 
amendments  we  have  proposed  will  stimu- 
late volimtary  efforts  in  support  of  fair  hous- 
ing and  provide  stronger  penalties  for  those 
who  break  the  law. 

From  the  early  days  of  the  colonies,  the 
right  of  school  children  to  pray  voluntarily 
has  been  a  revered  and  important  tradition. 
In  1984, 1  signed  the  equal  access  legislation 
which  allows  students  in  public  secondary 
schools  to  meet  volimtarily  for  religious  pur- 
poses during  non-instructional  periods.  But 
there  is  more  to  be  done.  The  right  to  pray 
in  school  is  a  fundamental  American  liberty. 
I  again  ask  the  Congress  to  pass  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  restore  the  right  of 
students  to  voluntarily  pray  in  our  public 
schools. 

Our  Administration  will  continue  seeking 
to  restore  a  proper  balance  between  pro- 
tecting the  free  exercise  of  religion  and  pre- 
venting establishment  of  religion  as  provid- 
ed by  the  First  Amendment.  We  will  do 
this  by  filing  amicus  briefs  in  court  actions 
where  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  government  is  improperly  interfering 
with  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  will  protect  the  Ameri- 
can public  against  any  form  of  persecution 
or  religious  intolerance. 

America  was  founded  with  a  ringing  affir- 
mation of  the  transcendence  of  human 
rights.  Our  Declaration  of  Independence 
proclaims  that  the  rights  to  "Life,  Liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness"  are  not  a 
grant  from  the  government,  but  a  gift  from 
the  Creator;  and  we  declared  that  the  same 
Divine  Providence  in  which  the  new 
Nation  placed  its  "firm  reliance"  imposes 
on  government  a  solemn  duty  to  respect 
and  secure  these  fundamental  rights.  We 
will  work  to  restore  the  legal  protection  of 
the  unborn  and  carry  this  message  to  our 
courts,  our  legislatures,  and  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  Congress  should  pass  legislation 
prohibiting  the  use  of  all  Federal  funds  to 
finance,  promote,  encourage  or  otherwise 
support  abortion.  Abortion  is  the  taking  of 
himian  life,  and  it  debases  the  underpin- 
nings of  our  country. 


Environment 

By  most  conventional  measures  of  envi- 
ronmental quality,  the  air  and  the  waters  of 
the  United  States  continue  to  improve  as  a 
result  of  the  enormous  national  commit- 
ment to  these  goals  that  has  come  about 
since  1970.  Likewise,  we  continue  to  be 
ever  more  careful  stewards  of  our  lands  and 
their  abundant  natural  resources — ^wildlife, 
soils,  minerals,  fuels,  and  forests.  We  are 
moving  aggressively  to  eliminate  serious 
contamination  of  vaJuable  land  and  ground 
water  from  the  past  mismanagement  of 
hazardous  wastes. 

Human  institutions  can  encourage  or  con- 
strain the  ability  of  people  to  make  the  best 
use  of  their  resources  and  to  solve  environ- 
mental problems.  Rational  policies  that  rec- 
ognize and  make  effective  use  of  economic 
incentives  should  help  to  improve  the  man- 
agement of  our  environment  and  natural 
resources  by  stimulating  new  achievements 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people.  Effi- 
cient use  of  the  Nation's  resources,  guided 
whenever  possible  by  free  markets  rather 
than  centralized  controls,  will  work  to  pro- 
mote environmental  health,  economic  pro- 
ductivity, and  fiscal  responsibility. 

Environmental  protection  regulations 
should  be  fashioned  so  that  innovation  and 
the  substitution  of  progressively  safer  new 
products  and  technologies  for  old  ones  are 
not  inhibited,  especially  where  risk  reduc- 
tion or  increased  benefits  will  be  the  likely 
result.  We  must  be  alert  lest  government 
restrictions,  however  benevolently  aimed  at 
protecting  the  public  as  a  whole,  begin  to 
hamper  the  creativity  and  productivity  of 
entrepreneurs  and  other  individuals  who 
also  can  bring  about  social  advances. 

Consistent  with  these  thoughts,  our  Ad- 
ministration continues  to  support  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Comprehensive  Environmen- 
tal Response  Compensation  and  Liability 
Act — Superfrind — ^for  another  5  years.  While 
we  are  firmly  opposed  to  funding  this 
through  a  value-added  tax,  we  urge  the 
Congress  to  keep  the  clean-up  of  hazardous 
waste  a  high  priority. 

Our  Administration  will  continue  to  pro- 
pose legislation  for  additional  National  Wild 
and  Scenic  Rivers /Wilderness  designations 
as  part  of  our  efforts  to  preserve  natural 
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environment  areas. 

We  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress to  closely  examine  the  Nation's  major 
environmental  laws  and  will  pay  close  at- 
tention to  balancing  tradeoffs  among  social 
costs,  risk,  and  environmental  protection. 
We  will  encom-age  market-oriented  strate- 
gies throughout  this  process. 

All  Americans  should  take  pride  in  their 
outstanding  public  lands  and  historic  sites 
that  belong  to  everyone.  The  Departments 
of  Interior,  Agriculture,  Education,  and 
Army  (Corps  of  Engineers)  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  will  work  to- 
gether on  a  "Take  Pride  in  America"  cam- 
paign. We  must  all  work  for  a  renewed 
awareness  that  these  lands  are  our  lands. 

Recognizing  that  environmental  problems 
do  not  stop  at  national  boundaries  we  will 
continue  to  collaborate  closely  with  other 
nations,  on  issues  such  as  acid  rain,  to  main- 
tain the  quality  of  the  global  environment 
and  improve  the  management  of  natural  re- 
sources of  common  interest.  The  United 
States  has  long  been  the  world  leader  in 
making  its  scientific  talent,  data  and  infor- 
mation, and  financial  resources  available  to 
the  international  commimity  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  we  intend  to  maintain  such  a 
role. 

Federalism 

The  United  States  is,  and  was  intended  to 
be,  governed  by  a  Federal  system.  State 
and  local  governments  play  a  significant 
role  in  the  life  of  our  country.  During  the 
1970's,  State  and  local  governments  were 
often  bypassed  as  the  Federal  establishment 
grasped  more  and  more  authority.  As  Gov- 
ernment became  farther  and  farther  re- 
moved fi*om  the  people,  it  became  less  effi- 
cient and  less  responsive. 

Today,  we  have  reversed  the  trend 
toward  centralization.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  again  assuming  their  rightful 
role.  This  is  a  trend  we  must  encourage.  We 
must  see  to  it  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  able  to  do  those  jobs  that  they 
can  do  best. 

Through  block  grants,  we  have  been  able 
to  cut  through  Federal  red  tape  and  allow 
State  and  local  officials  to  design  and  ad- 
minister programs  that  make  sense  to  them 
and     their     taxpayers.     Accordingly,     the 


budget  I  submitted  contains  proposals  for 
new  block  grants,  and  maintains  healthy 
funding  levels  for  the  ones  already  in  place. 

We  are  working  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials  and  organizations  to  com- 
pile a  roster  of  major  Federal  regulations 
for  revision  or  elimination.  We  will  also 
seek  to  standardize  agency  grant  manage- 
ment practices  that  will  reduce  administra- 
tive costs,  and  confusion. 

In  recent  years,  many  municipal  govern- 
ments have  expressed  great  concern  over 
the  dramatic  increase  in  exposure  to  law- 
suits for  damages  arising  out  of  their  per- 
formance of  vital  governmental  functions. 
As  a  result  of  this  increased  liability,  many 
municipalities  cannot  even  obtain  insurance 
coverage.  A  substantial  portion  of  this  liabil- 
ity is  imposed  under  various  Federal  stat- 
utes and  programs.  We  will  work  closely 
with  State  and  local  governments  in  1986  to 
address  this  problem. 

Our  Administration  will  continue  working 
with  State  and  local  governments  to  ensure 
that  environmental  statutes  are  properly 
enforced  and  managed.  Such  activities  have 
already  fostered  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
cooperation  leading  to  stronger  and  more 
efficient  enforcement  of  our  environmental 
laws. 

IV.  Advancing  the  Technological 
Era 

The  national  security  and  economic  suc- 
cess of  the  United  States  can  be  traced,  to  a 
large  degree,  to  the  close,  constructive  co- 
operation between  government,  industry, 
and  academia. 

As  we  move  from  basic  research  to  devel- 
opment of  new  products,  it  becomes  more 
difficult  to  justify  Government's  role.  The 
most  effective  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  supporting  basic  research.  Recog- 
nizing this,  the  Administration  has  shifted 
resources  toward  this  end,  and  our  FY  1987 
budget  proposes  an  increase  in  funding  in 
this  area.  We  are  also  seeking  to  renew  the 
tax  credit  for  additional  private  sector  re- 
search and  development,  and  will  encour- 
age commercial  application  of  federally 
sponsored  research  and  development. 

Our  Administration  will  continue  to  sup- 
port basic  research  in  the  promising  new 
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field  of  biotechnology.  We  will  seek  to  pro- 
vide for  protection  of  intellectual  property 
in  biotechnology  in  order  to  promote  inno- 
vation, and  wiOl  ensure  that  health  and 
safety  regiilations  are  adequate  to  ensure 
that  new  products  are  safe. 

Our  Nation  remains  fully  committed  to 
America's  space  program  that  includes  our 
shuttle  flights,  a  Space  Station,  space  trans- 
portation, assured  access  to  space,  and  pro- 
grams required  to  protect  the  right  to  oper- 
ate in  space.  We  also  seek  a  strong  space 
science  program  that  will  exploit  space  as  a 
research  laboratory  for  development  of 
aerospace  flight,  Earth  sensing  and  ad- 
vanced technology  programs  required  in 
the  1990's  and  into  the  21st  century.  Re- 
search has  already  begim  on  an  aerospace 
plane  that  could,  by  the  end  of  the  next 
decade,  take  off  from  Dulles  Airport  and 
accelerate  up  to  25  times  the  speed  of 
sound,  attaining  low-earth  orbit  or  flying  to 
Tokyo  within  2  hours. 

We  will  continue  to  look  for  appropriate 
initiatives  to  benefit  the  civil  and  commer- 
cial commimities  that  will  encourage  pri- 
vate sector  investment  and  involvement  in 
civil  space  activities  and  promote  greater 
international  cooperation  in  pursuing  op- 
portunities in  space.  We  must  remain  a 
leader  in  conquering  new  frontiers  or  we, 
as  a  people,  will  surely  fall  behind. 

V.    Expanding  the  Family  of  Free 
Nations 

In  the  area  of  foreign  affairs,  America  will 
continue  to  encourage  democracy,  freedom, 
and  respect  for  human  rights  around  the 
world.  We  will  be  a  strong  and  reliable  ally 
to  our  friends,  and  a  firm  but  hopeful  ad- 
versary for  those  who,  for  now,  choose  not 
to  be  our  friends.  With  the  former  we  hope 
for  continued  harmony;  with  the  latter,  for 
progress  toward  that  most  elusive  of  goals, 
peace. 

A  Relationship  Based  on  Realism 

Our  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union 
must  be  supported  by  the  twin  pillars  of 
hope  and  realism.  The  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  not  alike;  we  are  not 
two  equal  and  competing  Superpowers  di- 
vided only  by  a  difference  in  our  "systems." 
The  United  States  is  a  free  and  open  socie- 


ty, a  democracy  in  which  a  free  press  and 
free  speech  flourish.  The  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union  live  in  a  closed  dictatorship  in 
which  democratic  freedoms  are  denied. 
Their  leaders  do  not  respond  to  the  will  of 
the  people;  their  decisions  are  not  deter- 
mined by  public  debate  or  dissent;  they 
proclaim,  and  pursue,  the  goal  of  Leninist 
"revolution." 

And  so  the  tensions  between  us  reflect 
differences  that  cannot  be  wished  away. 
But  the  future  is  not  predetermined.  Know- 
ing this,  and  truly  desiring  to  make  the  dif- 
ferences between  us  smaller  and  more  man- 
ageable, the  United  States  continues  to 
pursue  progress  in  all  aspects  of  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Our  Administration  seeks  to  ensure  that 
this  relationship  remains  peaceful.  We  want 
restraint  to  be  the  Soviet  leadership's  most 
realistic  option  and  will  see  to  it  that  our 
freedoms  and  those  of  our  Allies  are  pro- 
tected. 

We  seek  a  secure  future  at  lower  levels  of 
arms,  particularly  nuclear  forces,  through 
agreements  that  are  equitable  and  verifia- 
ble. The  soundness  of  our  proposals,  our  re- 
newed military  strength  and  our  bipartisan 
determination  to  assure  a  strong  deterrent 
create  incentives  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
negotiate  seriously. 

We  can  move  toward  a  better,  more  co- 
operative working  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union  if  the  Soviet  leadership  is  will- 
ing. This  will  require  full  Soviet  compliance 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  both  past  and 
future  agreements. 

There  is  much  work  to  be  done.  I  will 
meet  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  later 
this  year,  and  in  preparation  my  Adminis- 
tration will  pursue  discussions  with  the 
Soviet  government  at  all  levels.  I  also  hope 
to  see  greater  commimication  and  broader 
contact  between  our  peoples.  I  am  optimis- 
tic that  if  the  Soviet  leadership  is  willing  to 
meet  us  halfway,  we  will  be  able  to  put  our 
relations  on  a  more  cooperative  footing  in 
1986. 

Sustaining  Our  Strong  Commitment  to 
National  Defense 

In  spite  of  our  current  discussions,  the 
Soviet   leaders   are   continuing   a   massive 
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military  buildup  that  threatens  the  United 
States  and  our  free  world  allies.  Real  arms 
reductions  are  possible  only  if  the  Soviets 
and  others  do  not  doubt  our  strength  and 
ability  to  counter  aggression. 

Keeping  America  strong,  free,  and  at 
peace  is  solely  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  it  is  Government's  prime 
responsibility.  We  have  devoted  5  years 
trying  to  narrow  a  dangerous  gap  bom  of 
illusion  and  neglect.  And  we  have  made 
important  gains. 

In  the  past  5  years,  our  Administration 
has  reversed  the  decline  in  defense  funding 
that  occurred  during  the  1970*s  and  has 
made  significant  progress  in  strengthening 
our  military  capabilities.  Last  year  the  Con- 
gress and  I  reached  a  deficit  reduction 
agreement.  We  pledged  together  to  hold 
real  growth  in  defense  ftmding  to  the  bare 
minimum.  My  1987  budget  honors  that 
pledge.  It  proposes  defense  levels  that  are 
essential  simply  to  maintain  the  defense  ca- 
pability that  we  have  achieved  in  the  face 
of  the  continuing  Soviet  military  buildup.  I 
am  now  asking  Congress  to  keep  its  end  of 
the  bargain.  With  the  additional  cuts  under 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  FY  1986  budget 
authority  for  defense  corresponds  to  more 
than  a  5  percent  real  decline.  This  simply 
cannot  continue.  I  am  proposing  1987-1991 
defense  levels  which  provide  the  real  pro- 
gram growth  agreed  to  in  last  year's  Budget 
Resolution.  It  is  critical  that  these  levels  be 
supported.  The  world  must  know  that  if 
America  reduces  her  defenses,  it  will  be 
because  of  a  reduced  threat,  not  a  reduced 
resolve. 

We  will  continue  vigorously  to  pursue  our 
strategic  modernization  program  in  my 
1987  budget — to  modernize  our  bomber, 
ICBM,  and  missile-submarine  forces  so  as  to 
assure  effective  and  stable  deterrence. 

Our  Administration  will  also  actively  con- 
tinue research  into  new  technologies  in 
search  of  secure  strategic  defense  systems. 
The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  offers  the 
prospect  of  finding  such  systems,  which 
threaten  no  one,  to  keep  the  peace,  protect 
the  United  States  and  our  allies  in  greater 
safety,  and  ultimately  to  eliminate  the 
threat  of  nuclear  weapons  by  making  nucle- 
ar-armed missiles  obsolete.  We  have  invited 
allies  to  join  us  in  this  research  effort.  We 


have  already  agreed  with  Great  Britain  to 
undertake  cooperative  research  and  are 
laying  the  groundwork  for  cooperation  with 
others. 

We  have  witnessed  in  the  past  5  years  a 
remarkable  improvement  in  personnel 
quality  and  retention  throughout  all  compo- 
nents of  the  Military  Services.  My  1987 
budget  continues  to  ensure  that  the  high 
quality  of  our  forces  is  maintained. 

Our  Administration  is  strongly  committed 
to  improving  management  of  our  defense 
programs.  I  look  forward  to  receiving  the 
recommendations  of  my  Blue  Ribbon  Com- 
mission, chaired  by  David  Packard,  which 
has  been  reviewing  this  issue.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  continue  to  root  out 
waste  and  inefficiency  and  will  aggressively 
initiate  any  new  improvements  necessary  to 
assure  that  taxpayer  dollars  are  well  spent. 
We  will  also  pursue  organizational  changes, 
where  appropriate,  to  ensure  the  continued 
effectiveness  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

While  acknowledging  the  importance  of 
the  free  flow  of  knowledge  and  information 
for  commercial  purposes,  our  Administra- 
tion will  not  sacrifice  our  strategic  techno- 
logical advantages  in  the  area  of  national 
security.  We  will  forcefully  administer  the 
Export  Administration  Act. 

Our  Administration  has  pressed  the  gov- 
ernments of  Indochina  for  the  fullest  possi- 
ble accounting  of  the  POW/MIA  question. 
These  efforts  have  shown  significant 
progress  and  will  continue.  We  will  contin- 
ue to  pursue,  with  all  resources  available  to 
us,  reports  of  Americans  who  could  still  be 
held  captive. 

We  will  continue  to  support  the  nearly  28 
million  veterans  who  have  given  faithful 
service  in  defense  of  our  Nation.  We  will 
provide  quality  medical  care,  fair  and  com- 
passionate disability  compensation,  and 
other  benefits  for  eligible  veterans. 

Support  for  a  World  of  Hope 

The  United  States  continues  to  pursue  a 
world  of  hope  where  people  are  free  to 
choose  the  political  system  by  which  they 
will  be  governed.  We  seek  to  roll  back  the 
tide  of  tyranny;  we  seek  to  increase  free- 
dom across  the  face  of  this  planet,  for  serv- 
ing the  cause  of  freedom  also  serves  the 
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cause  of  peace.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Americans  have  always  supported  the  strug- 
gle of  freedom  fighters.  It  is  also  why  I  put 
forward  my  "regional  initiative"  at  the 
United  Nations  last  fall — a  three-stage  plan 
for  ending  a  series  of  dangerous  wars  that 
have  pitted  a  series  of  governments  against 
their  own  people  and  their  neighbors. 

As  we  have  in  the  past,  America  must 
actively  wage  the  competition  of  political 
ideas — ^between  free  government  and  its 
opponents — and  lend  our  support  to  those 
who  are  building  the  infrastructure  of  de- 
mocracy. Failure  to  sustain  other  democra- 
cies will  be  very  costly  in  the  long  run,  both 
materially  and  spiritually. 

In  Afghanistan  we  must  continue  to  help 
the  forces  fighting  a  Soviet  invasion  and  an 
oppressive  Communist  regime.  As  a  result 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  military  presence  and 
vicious  campaign  against  the  freedom  fight- 
ers, a  quarter  of  the  Afghan  population  has 
been  killed  or  has  fled  to  refugee  camps. 
The  Afghan  people  will  have  our  support  as 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  continues  its  war 
against  them. 

In  Latin  America  the  trend  toward  elect- 
ed civilian  governments  continues,  with 
Guatemala  as  the  latest  new  entry.  Over  90 
percent  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  now  enjoy  democratic  rule. 
That  compares  to  less  than  one-third  only  5 
years  ago.  However,  Commimist  subversion 
and  the  insidious  spread  of  narcotics  traf- 
ficking continue  to  menace  the  region.  In 
fact,  they  sometimes  work  hand  in  hand,  as 
in  Colombia,  where  insurgents  are  increas- 
ingly linked  to  drug  traffickers  and  narcot- 
ics growers. 

The  Central  American  democracies  need 
our  help.  Our  assistance  is  crucial,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  success  of  El  Salvador  in 
preserving  democratic  institutions  in  the 
face  of  a  Communist  insurgency.  The  levels 
of  economic  and  security  assistance  we  will 
request  for  Central  America  are  the  abso- 
lute minimum  needed  to  maintain  progress 
toward  the  objectives  set  out  in  the  report 
of  the  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central 
America. 

For  moral  and  strategic  reasons,  we  must 
continue  to  support  those  seeking  democra- 
cy in  Nicaragua.  The  Nicaraguan  resistance 
is   fighting   not   only   the   Sandinistas,  but 


Cubans  armed  with  Soviet  weapons.  I  will 
be  asking  the  Congress  to  provide  the  Nica- 
raguan freedom  fighters  with  the  moral  and 
material  support  they  require  to  continue 
and  expand  their  struggle.  We  will  continue 
to  press  the  Sandinistas  to  negotiate  with 
their  own  people  and  to  fulfill  the  promises 
made  to  them  of  genuine  democracy.  Rec- 
onciliation in  Nicaragua,  based  on  demo- 
cratic elections,  remains  the  key  to  peace  in 
Central  America. 

In  Africa,  many  countries  have  experi- 
enced deep  economic  distress  and  starva- 
tion in  the  past  year,  brought  about  in  part 
by  the  drought  and  in  some  cases — ^particu- 
larly Ethiopia — ^by  the  brutal  policies  of  a 
Communist  regime.  As  the  himian  cost  of 
such  policies  mounts,  we  encourage  African 
governments  to  take  the  lead  in  moving 
toward  economic  and  political  freedoms. 

We  are  moved  by  the  efforts  of  freedom 
fighters  such  as  Jonas  Savimbi  and  the 
members  of  UNITA.  They  deserve  our  sup- 
port in  their  brave  struggle  against  Soviet- 
Cuban  imperialism  in  Angola.  We  will  work 
with  the  Congress  to  determine  the  most 
effective  way  of  providing  support. 

In  South  Africa,  we  stand  forthrightly  on 
the  principle  that  the  government  must 
achieve  freedom  and  justice  for  all  its  citi- 
zens. Apartheid,  in  our  view,  is  doomed. 
We  have  a  major  stake — as  elsewhere,  both 
moral  and  strategic — ^in  encouraging  a 
peaceful  transition  and  avoiding  a  terrible 
civil  war.  This  is  why  we  reject  the  ap- 
proach of  those  on  both  sides  who  pursue 
violence  and  oppression.  Our  ability  to 
affect  the  ultimate  outcome  is  limited,  but 
we  will  continue  to  employ  our  good  of- 
fices— ^both  official  and  private — to  pursue 
dialogue  and  negotiation  as  the  best  way  to 
change  the  system  while  protecting  the 
future  of  all  South  Africans. 

In  Southeast  Asia,  the  United  States  sup- 
ports ASEAN  in  its  efforts  to  aid  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Cambodian  people  to  free  their 
country  from  foreign  occupation  while 
aiding  Thailand,  the  ASEAN  front-line  state. 
As  in  other  regions,  we  are  prepared  to 
contribute  to  a  negotiated  settlement  of  this 
war,  in  the  context  of  the  proposals  I  put 
forward  at  the  U.N.  General  Assembly  last 
year.  We  are  implementing  humanitarian 
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measures  in  response  to  the  refugee  prob- 
lems in  the  region. 

We  are  concerned  by  developments  in 
the  Philippines,  our  long-time  ally,  and  will 
work  to  encourage  political  moderation,  fair 
play,  and  the  strengthening  of  democratic 
institutions.  Only  on  this  basis  can  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  check  and  ulti- 
mately defeat  an  insurgency  whose  goal  is 
to  end  democracy. 

No  discussion  of  peace  and  freedom  can 
be  complete  without  a  reference  to  Eu- 
rope's great  and  just  hope:  an  end  to  the 
artificid  division  of  the  continent.  The  di- 
viding line  between  freedom  and  oppres- 
sion is  one  boimdary  that  can  never  be 
made  legitimate.  The  most  significant  way 
of  making  all  Europe  more  secure  is  to 
make  it  more  free. 

We  stand  for  the  principles  of  freedom, 
democracy,  the  rule  of  law,  unconditional 
human  rights,  and  government  with  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  The  cause  of  Po- 
land's Solidarity  continues  to  arouse  the 
conscience  of  mankind.  Solidarity  will  not 
die  because  its  heartbeat  is  an  indestructi- 
ble truth  that  resonates  in  every  human 
heart. 

We  can  help  those  seeking  democracy 
not  only  by  economic  and  military  aid,  but 
with  ideas  and  the  active  involvement  of 
democratic  parties  and  institutions.  The  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  has  a 
creative  role  to  play  in  fostering  the  ideals 
that  make  democracy  work. 

Alliances  and  Friendships 

America's  strength  and  staying  power  are 
the  essential  prerequisites  for  strengthening 
our  alliances  and  friendships  and  for  pro- 
tecting the  values  and  interests  that  bind  us 
together.  In  Europe  we  have  launched,  to- 
gether with  our  NATO  allies,  a  Convention- 
al Defense  Initiative  to  find  more  effective 
means  to  improve  our  conventional  deter- 
rent; we  are  also  seeking  ways,  with  con- 
gressional support,  to  stimulate  armaments 
cooperation.  The  alliance  remains  firmly  on 
course  in  deploying  NATO  intermediate- 
range  weapons  to  coimter  Soviet  SS-20  mis- 
siles. We  are  also  continuing  alliance  imple- 
mentation of  the  decision  to  reduce  by 
1,400  the  number  of  nuclear  warheads 
available  to  NATO,  bringing  our  theater- 


nuclear  inventory  to  its  lowest  level  in  20 
years;  this  decision  is  being  carried  out  de- 
spite the  absence  of  reductions  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  our  relations  with  Japan,  we  will 
expand  our  efforts  to  resolve  bilateral  trade 
issues  through  trade  liberalizing  solutions 
that  open  Japanese  markets  to  American 
goods.  We  continue  to  rely  on  the  United 
States-Japanese  Mutual  Security  treaty  as  a 
pillar  of  Asian  peace  and  stability. 

Our  commitment  to  the  security  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  has  never  been  stronger. 
We  have  a  number  of  differences  on  trade 
issues  but  believe  the  market-opening  steps 
being  taken  or  under  consideration  by  the 
Republic  of  Korea  will  alleviate  these  diffi- 
culties. 

Elsewhere  in  Asia  I  will  continue  to 
expand  and  deepen  cooperation  with 
China,  and  improve  our  relationships  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  dynamic  Pacific 
Basin  as  a  whole.  Termination  of  United 
States  Trusteeship  over  the  Micronesian 
Territories,  which  I  hope  we  can  achieve 
this  year,  will  be  a  landmark  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  emerging  Pacific  Island  na- 
tions and  a  symbol  of  our  support  for  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  everywhere. 

One  of  the  areas  most  critical  to  our  secu- 
rity is  the  Middle  East.  Security  assistance 
to  the  countries  of  the  region  is  important 
to  maintaining  United  States  influence,  to 
preventing  Soviet  intimidation  and  exploita- 
tion, and  to  giving  fiiendly  governments 
the  confidence  to  move  toward  peace  in 
the  face  of  often  violent  opposition.  We  are 
helping  Israel  and  Jordan  to  narrow  their 
differences  in  the  peace  process.  We  will 
continue  our  efforts  to  facilitate  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  Israel  and  her  Arab 
neighbors.  We  must  also  enlarge  the  gains 
already  made  between  Israel  and  Egypt. 

In  South  Asia  major  strides  have  been 
taken  in  the  past  year  to  advance  regional 
peace  and  prosperity.  A  new  regional  asso- 
ciation was  inaugurated  to  grapple  with  the 
twin  killers  of  narcotics  and  terrorism.  The 
leaders  of  India  and  Pakistan  have  met  fre- 
quently to  address  outstanding  differences. 
The  United  States  stands  ready  to  promote 
regional  peace  and  reduce  the  risk  of  a 
South  Asian  nuclear  arms  race  in  any  way 
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we  can. 

In  terms  of  our  legislative  intentions,  let 
me  be  clear:  in  all  these  regions  of  the 
world,  a  strong  security  assistance  program 
is  one  of  the  most  effective,  and  least  costly, 
ways  of  protecting  interests  we  share  with 
allies  and  friends.  I  will  work  with  the  Con- 
gress to  preserve  this  invaluable  policy  tool. 
I  will  also  seek  congressional  approval  of 
our  requests  to  sell  arms  to  Jordan  and 
other  pro- Western  governments  in  the  Mid- 
east. 

Countering  Terrorism  and  Espionage 

Terrorism  is  a  growing  threat,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  increased  targeting  of  inno- 
cent civilians  engaged  in  innocent  pursuits. 
We  are  taking  several  measures  to  increase 
our  capability  to  deal  with  this  scourge.  We 
are  aware  that  it  thrives  with  the  support  of 
nations  such  as  Libya  that  provide  funding, 
logistics,  direction,  and  safehavens. 

The  Vice  President's  Task  Force  on  Com- 
bating Terrorism,  formed  at  my  direction 
last  July,  has  submitted  its  report  to  me 
with  a  series  of  recommendations.  Our  Ad- 
ministration has  already  begun  to  imple- 
ment those  recommendations  that  are 
within  the  purview  of  the  Executive 
Branch.  We  will  increase  our  intelligence 
cooperation  with  friendly  nations  to  share 
information  on  terrorist  plans  and  inten- 
tions. Our  intelligence  community  will 
place  greater  emphasis  on  collecting  infor- 
mation on  terrorist  groups  and  their  state 
supporters.  And  we  will  increase  our  readi- 
ness to  strike  back  at  terrorists  where  they 
have  been  identified  and  their  responsibil- 
ity for  actions  against  Americans  has  been 
determined.  Those  coimtries  that  support 
and  direct  the  terrorists  should  know  there 
is  no  refuge,  there  is  no  hiding  place,  there 
is  no  sanctuary  that  will  keep  them  safe 
forever. 

Our  Administration  will  continue,  on  its 
own  and  in  cooperation  with  allies,  with 
private  sector  transportation  companies, 
and  with  international  organizations,  to  take 
preventive  and  response  measures  to 
counter  the  brutal,  savage  terrorist  attacks 
on  innocent  people.  Through  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  here  at  home  and 


intelligence  services  abroad,  we  will  act  to 
head  off  terrorist  incidents  before  they  can 
occur.  Our  tightened  security  measures  al- 
ready include  new  regulations  for  checked 
baggage,  cargo,  and  access  to  aircraft.  We 
are  working  with  the  International  Civil 
Aviation  Organization  and  the  International 
Maritime  Organization  to  enhance  security 
standards  worldwide. 

Our  Administration  will  ask  the  Congress 
for  legislation  to  further  improve  security 
measures,  enhance  anti-terrorism  assistance 
programs  and  in  general  enable  us  to  meet 
our  counter-terrorism  responsibilities.  We 
are  requesting  additional  fimds  to  improve 
the  security  of  our  diplomatic  missions 
abroad  and  of  foreign  diplomats  here  in  the 
United  States.  We  are  also  asking  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  Supplementary  Ex- 
tradition Treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom 
to  allow  the  return  of  international  terror- 
ists for  trial.  This  treaty  will  assure  that  our 
own  courts  cannot  become  a  sanctuary  for 
certain  terrorists  and  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  cooperation  between  nations. 

Our  Administration  will  continue  to 
counter  the  threat  posed  by  the  worldwide 
activity  of  hostile  intelligence  services  such 
as  the  KGB  and  GRU.  We  will  follow  a 
realistic  approach  to  countering  illegal  tech- 
nology acquisition,  espionage,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  manipulate  public  opinion  through 
active  measures  and  disinformation.  We  will 
enhance  our  world  effort  to  identify  and 
neutralize  the  activity  of  intelligence  serv- 
ices working  against  American  interests  or 
threatening  our  security. 

VI.    Conclusion 

What  we  accomplish  this  year,  in  each 
challenge  we  face,  will  set  our  course  for 
the  balance  of  the  decade,  indeed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  century.  After  all  we've 
done  so  far,  let  no  one  say  this  Nation 
cannot  reach  the  destiny  of  our  dreams. 
America  believes,  America  is  ready,  Amer- 
ica can  win  the  race  to  the  future — and  we 
shaU. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
February  6,  1986. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Economic  Report 
of  the  President 
February  6,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

The  major  economic  objectives  of  my  Ad- 
ministration from^  its  beginning  have  been 
strong,  sustainable,  noninflationary  econom- 
ic growth  and  expanding  economic  oppor- 
timities  for  all  Americans.  To  achieve  these 
goals,  we  have  pursued  policies  that  are  in 
the  long-term  best  interest  of  the  Nation. 

The  benefits  of  this  approach  are  now 
clear.  The  economy  has  entered  the  fourth 
year  of  a  robust  expansion  that  has  dramati- 
cally increased  opportunities  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Millions  of  new  jobs  have  been  cre- 
ated. Investment  opportunities  have  in- 
creased. Standards  of  living  have  risen. 
Moreover,  this  success  has  been  accom- 
plished without  rekindling  inflation. 

We  are  committed  to  continuing  and  ex- 
tending policies  that  encourage  the  private 
investment  and  innovation  that  are  the 
foundation  of  this  expansion.  We  continue 
to  resist  unnecessary  increases  in  govern- 
ment spending  and  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence in  private  markets.  Sustained,  strong 
economic  growth  depends  critically  on  al- 
lowing the  market  system  to  function  as 
freely  as  possible.  Free  markets  provide 
proper  incentives  to  work,  save,  and  invest, 
and  they  ensure  that  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers are  served. 

These  basic  principles  were  embodied  in 
our  1981  Program  for  Economic  Recovery 
and  reaffirmed  in  the  second-term  Program 
for  Growth  and  Opportunity.  These  pro- 
grams do  not  offer  "quick  fixes"  but  rely  on 
the  inherent  ability  of  the  firee  market 
system  to  allocate  resources  efficiently  and 
to  generate  economic  prosperity.  The  fun- 
damental responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  to  provide  a  stable  envi- 
ronment within  which  people  can  make 
economic  decisions,  not  to  make  those  deci- 
sions for  them.  To  this  end,  our  initial  pro- 
gram involved  four  essential  elements: 

•  Restrain  the  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, 

•  Reduce  personal  and  business  taxes, 

•  Reduce  regulatory  excesses,  and 


•    Encourage  stable  and  moderate  mone- 
tary growth. 

The  Current  Expansion 

The  success  of  our  policies  is  now  appar- 
ent. Even  though  economic  growth  slowed 
a  bit  in  1985  compared  with  its  strong  per- 
formance in  1983  and  1984,  the  expansion 
has  nonetheless  proceeded  at  an  encourag- 
ing pace.  It  is  already  4  months  longer  in 
duration  than  the  average  peacetime  expan- 
sion since  World  War  II.  If  the  expansion 
continues  as  expected  throughout  1986,  it 
will  be  the  third  longest  in  the  postwar 
period. 

This  expansion  has  been  characterized  by 
unusually  strong  real  business  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  due  to  our  successftil 
attack  on  inflation  and  to  our  tax  policy, 
which  stimulated  investment.  Real  business 
investment  has  contributed  nearly  twice  as 
much  to  real  gross  national  product  (GNP) 
growth  in  this  expansion  as  it  typically  has 
in  previous  postwar  expansions;  as  a  share 
of  real  GNP,  it  is  higher  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  postwar  period.  Stronger  U.S. 
investment  means  not  only  a  stronger  econ- 
omy today,  but  also  higher  productivity  and 
the  potential  for  faster  growth  in  the  future. 

Strong  employment  growth  is  another 
outstanding  feature  of  this  recovery.  Since 
the  end  of  the  last  recession  in  November 
1982,  the  U.S.  economy  has  employed  more 
than  9  million  new  workers.  Furthermore, 
the  unemployment  rate  fell  fi*om  10.6  per- 
cent in  November  1982  to  6.9  percent  in 
December  1985.  Despite  this  dramatic  im- 
provement, however,  we  will  not  be  satis- 
fied until  all  American  workers  can  find 
jobs  at  wages  commensurate  with  their 
skills. 

When  we  initiated  our  Program  for  Eco- 
nomic Recovery,  we  were  confident  that  a 
resourceful,  flexible  economy,  unencum- 
bered by  excessive  governmental  interven- 
tion, would  create  jobs.  At  the  same  time, 
we  believed  that  restrained  monetary 
growth  would  reduce  inflation.   Our  opti- 
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mism  was  justified.  The  rate  of  inflation  is 
now  less  than  one-third  of  the  rate  in  1980. 
During  this  expansion,  inflation  has  main- 
tained its  lowest  level  in  more  than  a 
decade  despite  the  tremendous  employ- 
ment growth  that  the  economy  has  gener- 
ated. Reflecting  in  part  the  reduction  in 
inflation,  interest  rates— especially  long- 
term  rates — ^have  declined  throughout  1985 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  were  at  their 
lowest  levels  in  6  years. 

Our  success  in  reducing  inflation  came  as 
a  surprise  to  some.  As  inflation  rose  in  the 
1970s,  some  businesses  and  individuals  in- 
curred debt  in  order  to  purchase  assets,  ex- 
pecting the  income  generated  by  these 
assets  to  rise  with  inflation  while  the  real 
burden  of  servicing  the  debt  decreased. 
With  the  decline  in  inflation,  the  real 
burden  of  debt  servicing  rose  and  the 
income  generated  by  many  assets  fell.  This 
combination  of  events  has  strained  some 
U.S.  financial  institutions.  Falling  farm  in- 
comes have  hampered  the  ability  of  some 
farmers  to  pay  interest  on  their  debt.  Simi- 
larly, many  less  developed  countries  have 
had  difficulty  repaying  loans  firom  U.S.  fi- 
nancial institutions.  The  stress  that  the  un- 
desirable rise  in  inflation  and  its  desirable 
but  unexpectedly  rapid  decline  have  im- 
posed on  the  U.S.  financial  system  empha- 
sizes the  importance  of  achieving  and  main- 
taining long-term  price  stability. 

America's  optimism  concerning  contin- 
ued growth  in  economic  opportunities  is 
shared  by  businesses  and  individuals 
throughout  the  world.  The  United  States 
has  been  and  remains  one  of  the  few  major 
immigrant-receiving  countries,  reflecting  in 
part  the  economy's  ability  to  generate  eco- 
nomic opportunities.  During  the  current  ex- 
pansion, profitable  investment  opportunities 
in  the  United  States  have  also  attracted  for- 
eign capital,  helping  to  finance  the  rapid 
growth  in  investment.  The  inflow  of  foreign 
capital  indicates  a  strong  economy.  As  other 
nations  continue  to  move  toward  market- 
oriented  policies  and  reduce  excessive  gov- 
ernment spending,  taxation,  and  structural 
rigidities,  they  too  will  generate  increased 
investment  opportimities,  resulting  in  in- 
creased growth  and  stronger  currencies  as 
more  capital  flows  into  their  economies. 


The  Economic  Outlook 

Many  factors  point  to  continuation  of  the 
current  expansion.  Economic  conditions  at 
the  end  of  1985  were  more  favorable  than 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and 
are  expected  to  improve  ftirther.  Monetary 
growth  during  the  past  year  has  been  suffi- 
cient to  accommodate  growth  in  the  econo- 
my. The  leading  economic  indicators  have 
risen  in  11  of  the  past  12  months.  Invento- 
ries are  relatively  low,  and  as  sales  continue 
to  expand,  production  should  increase  to  re- 
plenish depleted  inventories.  Interest  rates 
have  continued  their  decline,  promising  to 
spur  additional  capital  spending.  Further- 
more, the  warning  signals  that  typically  pre- 
cede the  end  of  expansions  have  not  been 
observed.  Thus,  we  feel  confident  that  the 
current  expansion  will  continue  through 
1986. 

We  expect  increased  growth  in  real  GNP 
of  4  percent  in  1986,  continuing  throughout 
1987  and  1988  and  declining  graduaSy  in 
1989-91  as  the  economy  approaches  its 
long-run  real  growth  trend.  Given  the  mon- 
etary and  exchange  rate  developments 
during  the  past  year,  we  anticipate  a  slight 
rise  in  inflation  in  1986-87.  However,  if  the 
Federal  Reserve  reaffirms  its  resolve  to 
achieve  price  stability,  a  goal  that  I  support 
without  reservation,  the  downturn  in  infla- 
tion should  resume  in  later  years. 

Changing  events,  including  erratic  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  policies,  can  bring  any  expan- 
sion to  an  abrupt  and  unexpected  halt.  Our 
projections  for  the  longer  term  are  prem- 
ised on  the  assumption  that  stable  economic 
policies  will  foster  continued  economic 
growth  and  will  also  provide  the  needed 
flexibility  for  the  economy  to  respond  to 
external  disturbances.  Our  policy  goals  re- 
flect this  commitment  to  economic  stability 
as  the  key  contribution  to  sustained  growth, 
stable  prices,  declining  interest  rates,  and 
falling  unemployment.  The  American 
people  have  a  right  to  expect  such  results 
and,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Federal  Reserve,  we  expect  to  con- 
tinue to  deliver  them. 

The  Economic  Role  of  Government 

In  formulating  our  program  for  healthy 
and  continued  economic  expansion,  we  rec- 
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ognized  the  limited  role  that  government 
properly  plays.  The  Federal  Government 
cannot  provide  prosperity  or  generate  eco- 
nomic growth;  it  can  only  encourage  pri- 
vate initiative,  innovation,  and  entrepre- 
neurial activity  that  produce  economic  op- 
portunities. An  overly  active  government 
actually  hinders  economic  progress.  Federal 
spending  absorbs  resources,  many  of  which 
could  be  better  used  by  the  private  sector. 
Excessive  taxation  distorts  relative  prices 
and  relative  rates  of  return.  By  arbitrarily 
reallocating  resources,  it  inhibits  the  econo- 
my's ability  to  grow.  Thus,  the  best  way  for 
government  to  promote  economic  growth  is 
to  provide  a  foimdation  of  stable,  predict- 
able economic  policies,  and  then  to  stand 
back  and  let  the  creative  potential  of  the 
American  people  flourish. 

The  Federal  Government  has  several 
definite  responsibilities  that  my  Administra- 
tion continues  to  uphold.  The  first  is  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  national  defense.  World 
peace  and  security  require  the  United 
States,  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  to 
demonstrate  its  willingness  and  ability  to 
defend  its  own  national  security  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  defense  of  its  allies. 

Furthermore,  we  will  not  ignore  the  less 
fortunate  in  this  society.  My  Administration 
continues  to  provide  an  appropriate  safety 
net  to  aid  those  individuals  who  need  help. 
At  the  same  time,  we  have  worked  to  de- 
velop a  strong,  vibrant,  opportunity-gener- 
ating economy  that  can  offer  meaningful 
jobs  to  all  who  are  able  to  work.  The  eco- 
nomic expansion  has  done  much  more  to 
reduce  poverty  than  any  government  trans- 
fer program.  The  significant  decline  in  the 
percentage  of  the  population  in  poverty  in 
1984  reflects  both  the  success  of  our  pro- 
grams and  the  strength  of  the  economy. 
Moreover,  tax  reform  will  benefit  the  work- 
ing poor.  My  proposed  tax  reforms  elimi- 
nate the  Federal  income  tax  burden  of  most 
working  poor. 

Finally,  even  though  we  believe  that  mar- 
kets generally  allocate  resources  most  effi- 
ciently, there  are  a  few  special  cases,  such 
as  air  and  water  pollution,  in  which  the 
market  mechanism  alone  may  be  inad- 
equate. In  these  instances,  government 
intervention  is  necessary,  but  even  here,  it 
should  be  based  on  market  principles.  For 


example,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  approved  arrangements  that 
enable  firms  to  earn  credits  for  reducing 
emissions  below  the  required  limit,  which 
they  can  sell  to  other  firms  facing  higher 
costs  of  emission  control.  In  this  way,  envi- 
ronmental quality  is  maintained  and  im- 
proved while  the  costs  of  compliance  de- 
cline. 

Control  Federal  5p^nrfing.— FulfiUment 
of  these  limited  responsibilities,  however, 
does  not  require  the  level  or  tfie  rate  of 
growth  of  Federal  spending  that  the  Nation 
has  been  experiencing.  In  spite  of  our  ef- 
forts, spending  remains  excessive  and  has 
been  the  primary  cause  of  the  large  budget 
deficit.  Tax  rate  cuts  did  not  generate  ttiis 
deficit;  in  fact,  current  tax  receipts  are  as 
large  a  share  of  GNP  as  they  were  in  the 
late  1970s,  even  after  the  reduction  in  tax 
rates  that  we  initiated  in  1981.  The  key  to 
resolving  the  Federal  budget  deficit  is  to 
restrain  unneeded  spending.  Spending,  not 
the  deficit,  is  the  true  indicator  of  the  cost 
of  government,  because  it  measures  the 
total  economic  resources  diverted  from  the 
private  sector.  Excessive  spending  affects 
the  economy  in  deleterious  ways  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  financed  through  taxation, 
borrowing,  or  even  inflation.  Private  capital 
formation  is  reduced,  resources  are  ineffi- 
ciently allocated,  and  economic  growth  is 
slowed. 

I  applaud  and  support  the  newly  enacted 
Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1985,  known  commonly  as 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  as  a  way  to  work 
with  the  Congress  to  reduce  Federal  spend- 
ing and  the  deficit.  I  intend  to  submit  budg- 
ets in  each  of  the  coming  years  that  satisfy 
the  act's  deficit  targets,  not  by  sacrificing 
the  programs  essential  to  the  Nation,  but  by 
reforming  or  eliminating  those  programs 
that  are  ineffective  or  nonessential.  I  reject 
the  notion  of  increased  taxes.  Higher  taxes 
would  only  encourage  more  Federal  spend- 
ing and  limit  the  economy's  ability  to  grow. 

Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  accomplishes 
only  part  of  our  long-term  objective  of  Fed- 
eral fiscal  responsibility.  Properly  applied,  it 
will  produce  a  balanced  budget  by  1991, 
but  it  does  not  guarantee  a  continued  bal- 
anced  budget   thereafter.    We   must   now 
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direct  our  attention  to  a  constitutional 
amendment  providing  for  a  permanently 
balanced  budget.  Together,  these  two  meas- 
ures will  provide  an  orderly  transition  to  a 
balanced  budget,  restrain  future  spending, 
and  ensure  that  future  fiscal  decisions  are 
prudent  and  responsive  to  the  national  in- 
terests. Accordingly,  I  continue  to  support 
strongly  and  to  urge  the  adoption  of  a  bal- 
anced-budget constitutional  amendment.  I 
also  seek  legislation  that  would  authorize 
the  President  to  veto  individual  line  items 
in  appropriations  measures.  Such  authority 
is  essential  to  ensure  that  only  effective  and 
essential  government  programs  are  funded. 

Reform  Taxes, — Over  the  years,  succes- 
sive modifications  of  the  Federal  tax  code 
have  resulted  in  a  complex  tax  system  that 
contains  many  loopholes  and  artificially  en- 
courages some  types  of  activities  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  Furthermore,  the  inflation 
of  the  1970s  distorted  the  overall  pattern  of 
capital  taxation  and  pushed  personal  in- 
comes into  ever-higher  tax  brackets,  dis- 
couraging saving  and  investment.  Our  ac- 
tions to  reduce  tax  rates  have  corrected 
many  of  these  distortions  and  inequities.  In- 
dividual income  tax  rates  have  been  re- 
duced and  indexed  to  the  inflation  rate;  ef- 
fective tax  rates  on  new  investment  have 
been  lowered  substantially.  Still,  more  must 
be  done. 

In  May  1985, 1  submitted  to  the  Congress 
a  comprehensive  reform  of  the  tax  code  to 
make  it  simpler,  fairer,  and  more  conducive 
to  economic  growth.  I  proposed  reducing 
marginal  tax  rates  for  individuals  and  busi- 
nesses, broadening  the  tax  base  by  eliminat- 
ing the  majority  of  existing  loopholes,  taxing 
different  activities  consistently  so  that  re- 
sources are  allocated  on  the  basis  of  eco- 
nomic merit  and  not  tax  considerations,  and 
compensating  for  or  eliminating  much  of 
the  remaining  influence  of  inflation  on  ef- 
fective tax  rates  on  capital.  Just  before  it 
recessed,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  tax  reform  bill  that  incorporated 
some  of  these  principles.  Despite  substan- 
tive differences  between  my  proposal  and 
the  House  bill,  I  urged  its  passage  to  move 
the  legislative  process  forward.  We  will  now 
work  with  the  Senate  to  generate  a  fair  and 
simple  tax  code  that  is  truly  pro-family,  pro- 
jobs,  and  pro-growth. 


Eliminate  Counterproductive  Regula- 
tion.— ^Tax  reform  is  only  one  part  of  our 
goal  to  enable  markets  to  function  more 
efficiently  in  allocating  resources.  We  have 
also  worked  hard  to  identify  and  remove 
government  regulations  that  impede  the 
operation  of  markets,  inhibit  competition, 
or  impose  imnecessary  costs  on  firms  and 
unnecessarily  high  prices  on  consumers. 
The  regulation  of  domestic  oil  prices  pro- 
vides a  good  example  of  the  deleterious 
economic  effects  that  regulation  can  have 
as  it  distorts  relative  prices  and  prevents 
necessary  adjustments.  The  results  of  my 
accelerating  the  deregulation  of  oil  prices  in 
January  1981  are  now  apparent.  Oil  imports 
have  declined,  and  the  Organization  of  Pe- 
troleum Exporting  Countries  has  found  it 
impossible  to  sustain  its  previous  levels  of 
high  prices.  In  contrast,  the  natural  gas 
market  is  still  plagued  by  distortions  in- 
duced by  price  controls.  In  1983,  we  unsuc- 
cessfiilly  urged  the  Congress  to  deregulate 
natural  gas  prices.  We  will  again  pursue  leg- 
islation that  would  completely  deregulate 
natural  gas  prices.  In  addition,  we  are  pro- 
posing further  deregulation  of  the  trucking 
industry. 

We  will  continue  efforts  to  reduce  gov- 
ernment involvement  in  two  particular  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  First,  the  banking  and 
credit  system  remains  rife  with  regulations 
and  loan  guarantees  that  arbitrarily  allocate 
credit  and  hamper  the  system's  ability  to 
adapt  to  changing  economic  conditions. 
While  we  must  continue  to  protect  the 
public  against  severe  economic  disturb- 
ances, we  should  allow  financial  institutions 
greater  freedom  in  determining  the  compo- 
sition of  their  assets  and  liabilities  so  that 
they  can  respond  more  flexibly  to  the 
changes  they  encounter. 

Second,  heavy  government  involvement 
also  persists  in  many  agricultural  markets. 
Covemment  policies,  intended  as  solutions, 
have  so  distorted  incentives  that  they  have 
actually  caused  some  of  agriculture's  cur- 
rent problems.  The  legislation  that  I  pro- 
posed in  1985  was  designed  to  return 
American  agriculture  gradually  to  a  free 
market.  The  bill  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
late  1985  contained  some  of  my  proposed 
reforms,  but  preserved  some  of  the  policies 
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that  now  hamper  agriculture.  In  particular, 
it  maintained  counterproductive  govern- 
ment intervention  in  the  dairy  industry, 
mandated  export  subsidies,  and  continued 
costly  distortions  of  the  sugar  market.  We 
will  continue  to  pursue  further  agricultural 
reform  that  lessens  government  involve- 
ment in  these  areas  and  increases  opportu- 
nities for  farmers  to  compete  successfully  in 
world  markets. 

Transfer  Some  Services  to  the  Private 
Sector. — ^The  Federal  Government  has  in- 
creasingly sought  to  provide  services  that 
can  be  more  efficiently  provided  by  the  pri- 
vate sector.  To  address  this  problem,  I  have 
established  a  working  group  to  investigate 
which  government  functions  could  be  effec- 
tively returned  to  the  private  sector.  I  have 
also  included  several  initiatives  in  this  area 
in  the  recently  released  budget.  This  strate- 
gy does  not  necessarily  require  eliminating 
services  now  provided  by  the  government. 
Rather,  it  would  make  private  alternatives 
available.  Such  a  strategy  ensures  produc- 
tion of  services  that  are  demanded  by  con- 
sumers, not  those  chosen  by  government 
bureaucrats.  It  also  leads  to  more  efficient 
and  lower  cost  production  of  those  services, 
and  often  removes  government-imposed  re- 
straints on  competition. 

Maintain  Free  and  Fair  Trade. — Our  pur- 
suit of  unencumbered  markets  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  domestic  economy.  Our  inter- 
national trade  policy  rests  firmly  on  the 
foundation  of  firee  and  open  markets.  The 
benefits  of  fi*ee  trade  are  well  known:  it 
generates  more  jobs,  a  more  productive  use 
of  a  nation's  resources,  more  rapid  innova- 
tion, and  higher  standards  of  living  both  for 
this  Nation  and  its  trading  partners.  While  a 
unilateral  commitment  to  firee  trade  bene- 
fits the  Nation,  Americans  gain  even  more 
when  U.S.  trading  partners  also  open  their 
markets.  My  Administration  will  actively 
pursue  this  goal.  An  important  part  of  our 
trade  program  is  to  begin  a  new  roimd  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations.  Under  the 
auspices  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade,  we  are  seeking  to  engage 
U.S.  trading  partners  in  comprehensive  ne- 
gotiations that  will  generate  freer  trade,  in- 
creased access  for  U.S.  exports,  and  a 
stronger  international  trading  system.  To 
complement  this  initiative,  we  are  continu- 


ing to  explore  the  possibility  of  establishing 
bilateral  free  trade  zones  with  some  U.S. 
trading  partners. 

We  do  not  blindly  pursue  firee  trade.  We 
also  strive  to  ensure  that  trade  is  fair  by 
vigilantly  enforcing  current  trade  laws. 
Unfair  trade  practices  abroad  harm  U.S.  ex- 
porters as  well  as  reduce  standards  of  living 
worldwide;  this  is  unacceptable.  In  an  un- 
precedented move,  I  have  asked  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  to  initiate  unfair 
trade  practice  investigations  under  Section 
301  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  Such  investi- 
gations are  not  intended  to  produce  retalia- 
tory action  by  the  United  States,  but  rather 
to  achieve  more  open  markets  internation- 
ally. In  this  way,  we  hope  to  convey  the 
message  that  a  commitment  to  firee  and  fair 
trade  is  a  reciprocal  obligation  in  this  in- 
creasingly interrelated  world  trading  com- 
munity. 

The  large  trade  deficit  that  has  evolved 
during  the  current  expansion  has  subjected 
our  fi*ee  and  fair  trade  policy  to  much  criti- 
cism, especially  from  the  Congress.  During 
the  past  year,  more  than  300  pieces  of  pro- 
tectionist legislation  have  been  considered 
or  proposed.  While  the  conditions  that  have 
led  to  the  trade  deficit  have  adversely  af- 
fected some  U.S.  industries,  increased  pro- 
tectionism is  not  the  solution.  Protectionist 
measures  will  have  little  effect  on  the  trade 
balance  and  will  only  decrease  standards  of 
living  and  inefficiently  redistribute  re- 
sources within  the  economy. 

Our  agreement  with  four  other  major  in- 
dustrialized nations  in  September  1985  was 
an  important  recognition  that  economic 
policy  changes  across  countries  (not  only  in 
the  United  States)  are  essential  to  correct 
trade  imbalances  worldwide  and  to  realign 
currency  values.  To  this  end,  we  reaffirmed 
our  commitment  to  continue  efforts  to 
reduce  the  Federal  Government  deficit  by 
lowering  spending  as  a  share  of  GNP.  We 
urged  the  Congress  to  enact  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  to  achieve  that  goal. 
America's  trading  partners,  in  turn,  com- 
mitted themselves  to  policies  designed  to 
foster  increased  internally  generated  eco- 
nomic growth  and,  hence,  increased 
demand  for  U.S.  exports.  These  policy  ob- 
jectives are  important  for  less  developed 
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countries  as  well.  Indeed,  a  central  facet  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury's  recent  initia- 
tives to  assist  in  resolving  the  debt-servicing 
problems  of  these  countries  is  that  they 
pursue  policies  to  promote  growth,  reduce 
inflation,  and  secure  balance  of  payments 
adjustment. 

Conclusion 

My  Administration  recognizes  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to  pro- 
mote economic  growth  and  individual  op- 
portimity  through  pohcies  that  lead  to  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power.  We  intend  to  maintain  this 
course  with  policies  that  continue  to  pro- 
mote strong,  sustainable,  noninflationary 
growth  and  provide  expanding  economic 
opportunities  for  all.  We  shall  continue  to 
resist  additional  government  involvement 


as  a  solution  to  short-term  problems.  Such 
involvement  has  been  unsuccessful  in  the 
past  and  ultimately  becomes  part  of  the 
problem  rather  than  part  of  the  solution. 
With  the  cooperation  and  support  of  the 
Congress  and  the  independent  agencies,  we 
will  pursue  the  appropriate  policies  neces- 
sary to  sustain  the  current  expansion  and  to 
stabilize  prices. 


Ronald  Reagan 


February  6,  1986 


Note:  The  President's  message  was  printed 
in  the  report  entitled  "Economic  Report  of 
the  President,  Transmitted  to  the  Congress, 
February  1986 — Together  With  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advis- 
ers. " 


Remarks  at  the  1986  Reagan  Administration  Executive  Forum 
February  6,  1986 


I  don't  think  I  can  top  that.  Unless  you 
were  applauding  for  the  band,  I'll  leave. 
Well,  Washington  affords  one  many  memo- 
ries— the  impressive  monuments  and  stat- 
ues, the  multicolored  splendor  of  the  fall, 
and  the  joy  of  seeing  new  life  come  back  in 
the  spring.  One  of  the  memories  that  will 
stay  with  me  is  the  majestic  sound  of  our 
Marine  Band.  You've  already  said  a  special 
thanks  to  them  today.  And  if  I'd  known  I'd 
have  them  to  warm  up  the  audiences,  I 
might  have  run  for  public  office  earlier 
than  I  did.  [Laughter] 

Another  memory  I'll  have  is  of  the  many 
dedicated  people  who  have  given  so  much 
of  themselves  to  accompHsh  what  we  have 
in  these  last  5  years.  I'm  talking  about  the 
Cabinet  officers  that  are  here  on  the  stage, 
and  I'm  talking  about  each  and  every  one 
of  you.  How  far  we've  come  can  be  traced 
back  to  your  skill  and  commitment,  to  the 
long  hours,  to  the  professionalism  you've 
put  into  your  individual  tasks.  So,  before  I 
go  any  further,  let  me  just  say  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart,  I'm  proud  of  you,  and 
I'll  always  be  very  grateful  to  you. 

There's  a  rule  against  singling  people  out, 


because  all  of  you've  done  so  much.  But 
there's  a  member  of  the  team  who's  back 
with  us  today.  We've  prayed  for  her  while 
she  was  in  the  hospital.  And,  Susan  Bor- 
chard  [Associate  Director  of  Presidential 
Personnel],  I  couldn't  have  a  better  birth- 
day present  than  your  being  here. 

Well,  you  know,  the  Democrats  have 
taken  special  note  of  every  candle  I  add  to 
my  birthday  cake.  [Laughter]  They  keep 
hoping  that  I  won't  be  able  to  blow  them 
all  out.  [Laughter]  Because,  you  know,  your 
wish  comes  true  then;  and  they  know  what 
I'm  wishing  for.  [Laughter]  Well,  Nancy 
brought  in  my  cake  this  morning,  and  I 
blew  out  every  candle.  So,  there'll  be  no  tax 
increase  this  year. 

I  think  there's  every  reason  to  be  optimis- 
tic about  the  time  ahead.  We've  already 
proven  how  much  we  can  accomplish.  Re- 
member during  the  1980  campaign  when 
certain  experts  were  saying  it  would  take 
10  years  to  wring  inflation  out  of  the  econo- 
my? Well,  in  1982,  as  our  program  began  to 
come  on  line,  inflation  dropped  to  under  4 
percent.  Last  year  it  was  3.8,  and  we're  not 
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going  to  be  satisfied  until  we  get  it  down  to 
0.0.  And  as  you  set  goals  for  your  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  don't  be  afraid  to  try 
what  the  experts  say  can't  be  done.  I've 
found  that  an  expert  is  usually  an  individual 
who  knows  every  reason  in  the  book  why 
not  to  try.  Our  motto  is:  "It  can  be  done." 
You'd  be  surprised  how  much  gets  done 
when  you  find  out  you  could  do  all  those 
things  they  said  can't  be  done. 

We  didn't  come  to  Washington  for  busi- 
ness as  usual.  We  came  here  to  rewrite  the 
rule  book  and  to  extend  the  boimdaries  of 
the  possible.  And,  together  with  the  Ameri- 
can people,  we've  transformed  economic 
decline  and  national  pessimism  into  37 
months  of  economic  growth  and  confi- 
dence. Productivity  is  up;  9  million  new 
jobs  have  been  created  in  just  over  3  years. 
We've  got  a  higher  percentage  of  our  citi- 
zens working  today  than  have  ever  worked 
before  in  our  history.  In  the  last  3  years, 
real  business  fixed  investment  has  risen  to  a 
whopping  38  percent — or  by  a  whopping 
38  percent.  And  the  stock  market  has 
climbed  right  through  the  roof. 

Both  the  spirit  and  material  well-being  of 
the  American  people  have  improved  dra- 
matically. I  don't  know  if  any  of  you  caught 
the  speech  a  couple  of  nights  ago — ^in  the 
State  of  the  Union — [laughter] — ^but,  well,  I 
tried  to  make  it  clear  that  our  success  has 
been  based  on  our  deep  and  abiding  trust 
in  the  American  people.  Consistent  with 
this,  we've  focused  our  attention  on  return- 
ing decisionmaking  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  to  the  people  themselves.  Be- 
tween 1979-1981,  the  year  we  got  to  Wash- 
ington, Federal  tax  revenues  doubled,  and 
the  Federal  Government  was  looked  to  for 
solutions  to  every  problem.  Do  you  know 
something?  If  government  controls  and  cen- 
tral planning  were  the  way  to  a  better 
future,  we'd  be  importing  our  grain  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  not  the  other  way 
around. 

Nowhere  has  that  failed  philosophy  been 
more  apparent  than  in  our  schools.  Looking 
to  Washington  for  easy  answers  and  free 
money  did  nothing  to  improve  the  quality 
of  our  children's  education.  In  fact,  test 
scores  and  other  indicators  plummeted.  The 
liberal  answer  would  have  been  more 
spending  and  more  Federal  involvement. 


Instead,  we  set  out  to  mobilize  the  people. 
We  focused  their  attention  on  the  issues 
that  mattered,  and  we  called  for  higher 
standards,  for  merit  pay,  for  more  disci- 
pline, and  for  more  parental  involvement 
and  choice.  And  the  results  have  been  spec- 
tacular. All  50  States  have  put  their  own 
educational  task  forces  to  work,  looking  for 
ways  to  improve  their  systems;  34  States 
have  raised  graduation  requirements;  33  re- 
quire teacher  competency  tests;  31  now 
reward  teachers  on  the  basis  of  perform- 
ance. On  the  local  level,  school  districts  and 
communities  in  all  50  States  have  raised 
their  academic  standards.  What  does  all  this 
mean  to  America's  children?  Well,  last  year 
we  enjoyed  the  largest  gain  in  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  scores  in  over  20  years. 

And  while  we're  talking  about  education, 
last  week  our  coimtry  experienced  a  trage- 
dy that  touched  each  and  every  citizen,  es- 
pecially our  children.  In  the  Congress,  in 
city  halls  and  statehouses  throughout  the 
land,  men  and  women  stopped  and  bowed 
their  heads  in  prayer,  seeking  solace  from 
our  Heavenly  Father,  and  I  still  wish  chil- 
dren in  our  public  schools  had  been  able  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

In  the  coming  year,  we  face  challenges  as 
important  as  any  we've  seen  so  far.  Now,  I 
know  you've  heard  the  uproar  over 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  Well,  contrary  to 
what  the  gloom  and  doomers  are  saying, 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is  no  threat;  it's 
an  opportimity.  We  at  last  have  a  tool  with 
which  to  deal  with  Federal  deficit  spending, 
and  we're  going  to  make  the  best  of  it.  Jim 
Miller  and  his  crew  at  OMB  have  been 
working  with  many  of  you  in  developing  a 
budget  that  meets  the  GRH  targets.  And  all 
of  you  have  done  a  terrific  job.  To  those  on 
Capitol  Hill  who  say  it  can't  be  done,  we 
say  it  already  has  been  done.  We've  offered 
a  reasonable  and  a  fair  alternative.  And  in 
these  next  few  weeks,  I  hope  all  of  you  will 
put  out  the  maximum  effort  to  support  our 
budget  proposal.  Can  I  count  on  you?  [Ap- 
plause] You  just  made  my  day.  [Laughter] 
In  fact,  you've  made  it  several  times  al- 
ready. 

The  budget  battle  does,  of  course,  pose 
some  risks.  There  are,  for  example,  those 
who  believe  the  way  to  handle  the  problem 
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of  deficit  spending  is  to  increase  taxes.  Well, 
during  the  last  campaign,  one  candidate 
took  his  case  for  higher  taxes  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  he  was — [laughter] — ^he  was 
victorious  in  one  State  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  [Laughter]  Even  liberal  econo- 
mists should  be  able  to  add  up  the  score. 
The  American  people  don't  want  higher 
taxes.  Furthermore,  higher  taxes  won't 
translate  into  higher  revenue  and  lower 
deficit  spending.  This  has  been  clear  ever 
since  the  time  of  Adam  Smith  back  in  1776. 
"High  taxes,"  that  great  economist  noted, 
"frequently  afford  a  smaller  revenue  to  gov- 
ernment than  what  might  be  drawn  from 
more  moderate  taxes."  Now,  you  know,  it 
made  sense  the  first  time  he  told  me  that. 
[Laughter]  It  doesn't  take  a  genius  to  un- 
derstand that  increasing  the  Federal  tax 
could  well  lead  to  higher  spending,  higher 
tax  rates,  and  a  new  recession.  We  didn't 
come  to  Washington  to  preside  over  such  a 
scenario. 

The  second  threat  comes  from  those  who 
would  irresponsibly  gut  our  defense  budget. 
Let  me  just  say,  I'm  proud  of  how  much 
those  of  you  working  in  national  security 
areas  have  done  to  ensure  that  the  taxpay- 
ers get  maximum  value  for  every  dollar 
spent.  Even  if  the  press  doesn't  give  you 
the  credit  for  finding  flaws  and  correcting 
them,  I  do.  So,  keep  up  the  good  work. 
National  defense,  however,  continues  to  be 
an  expensive  proposition.  But  let  us  never 
forget,  keeping  our  country  safe  and  secure 
is  ^e  foremost  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Let  me  pledge  to  you:  We'll 
continue  to  trim  wherever  possible,  but 
we'll  never  send  those  brave  individuals 
who  defend  this  country  out  in  second-rate 
equipment.  They'll  have  the  weapons  they 
need  to  do  their  vital  jobs  and  to  come 
home — ^please  God — safely. 

Now,  if  the  Members  of  Congress  cannot 
bring  themselves  to  cut  those  areas  of  the 
budget  that  can  be  pnmed  without  risking 
the  safety  of  our  coimtry,  let  me  do  it.  If 
they're  afraid  of  the  special  interests,  let  me 
take  the  heat.  We  all  know  there  are  sav- 
ings to  be  made  if  the  political  courage  is 
there.  As  I  requested  in  the  State  of  the 
Union,  let  the  Congress  give  me  the  line- 
item  veto,  and  I'll  make  the  cuts,  I'll  take 
the  responsibility  and  the  heat. 


We're  now  entering  a  crucial  time  for  our 
administration  and  for  the  future  of  our 
country.  America's  ingenuity  and  techno- 
logical know-how  is  creating  tremendous 
new  potential.  I'm  proud,  for  example,  that 
we  have  some  of  America's  top  scientific 
minds  researching  defensive  systems  that 
might  someday  help  mankind  leave  behind 
the  threat  of  nuclear  devastation.  Now,  and 
for  all  their  howling,  the  Soviets  have  been 
pursuing  such  research  for  years.  We're  not 
about  to  abandon  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative. 

And  finally,  there's  one  issue  we  will  face 
in  coming  months  which  touches  on  both 
our  ideals  as  free  people  and  the  security  of 
our  country.  Today  there  are  brave  men 
and  women  fighting  for  their  freedom  and 
independence  against  great  odds.  In  Af- 
ghanistan, in  Angola,  and  in  Nicaragua, 
lightly  armed  freedom  fighters  face  Soviet 
t£uiks,  artillery,  and  helicopter  gunships. 
Edmimd  Burke,  that  great  British  statesman 
who  championed  the  cause  of  American  in- 
dependence, once  wrote,  "When  bad  men 
combine,  the  good  must  associate;  else  they 
may  fall  one  by  one  .  .  .  ."  Well,  today,  we 
cannot  sit  back  and  idly  watch  as  the  new 
imperialism  grinds  down  courageous  people 
fighting  for  their  liberty.  We  must  give 
those  heroes  what  they  need,  not  just  to 
fight  and  die  for  freedom  but  to  win  for 
freedom. 

And  nowhere  is  this  challenge  more  vital 
to  our  own  security  than  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  Soviet  Union  has  armed  the  Sandi- 
nista  dictatorship  to  the  teeth.  The  regime 
in  Managua,  almost  immediately  upon  seiz- 
ing power,  started  undermining  its  neigh- 
bors and  suppressing  the  rights  of  its  people 
at  home.  Those  who've  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Communists  are  fighting  for  the 
rights  to  speak  and  pray,  to  organize  labor 
unions,  to  own  land,  and  to  direct  the 
course  of  government  through  free  elec- 
tions. The  choice  is  helping  these  freedom 
fighters  or  seeing  a  Communistic  dictator- 
ship established  in  the  heart  of  Central 
America,  another  Cuba.  The  stakes  are 
high.  We  must  provide  the  Nicaraguan  free- 
dom fighters  with  what  they  need  to  bring 
democracy  to  their  country. 

Earlier,  I  quoted  Adam  Smith.  Well,  an- 
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other  great  economist,  Ludwig  von  Mises, 
once  wrote,  "People  must  fight  for  some- 
thing that  they  want  to  achieve,  not  simply 
reject  an  evil,  however  bad  it  may  be." 
Well,  today,  we've  captured  the  high 
groimd  because  we  have  a  plan  for  freer 
and  a  more  prosperous  tomorrow.  All  of  us 
in  this  room  are  part  of  an  historic  tide  that 
is  rolling  back  statism  and  tyranny  and  ex- 
panding the  boundaries  of  human  freedom. 
Let  us  have  the  courage  to  live  up  to  our 
ideals,  the  energy  to  reach  our  potential. 


and  the  commitment  to  do  the  job  that  has 
to  be  done. 

And,  again,  ft-om  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
I  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  all 
that  you're  doing,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:50  a.m.  at 
DAR  Constitution  Hall  at  the  fifth  annual 
Executive  Forum  for  political  appointees  of 
the  administration.  Following  his  remarks, 
the  President  was  presented  with  a  birthday 
cake  from  Children's  Hospital. 


Appointment  of  Joseph  F.  Sutter  as  a  Member  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  Space  Shuttle  Challenger  Accident 
February  6,  1986 


The  President  today  annoimced  the  fol- 
lowing individual  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  the  Space  Shut- 
tle Challenger  Accident: 

Joseph  F.  Sutter,  executive  vice  president,  the 
Boeing  Commercial  Airline  Co.  Bom  in  Seattle, 
WA,  Mr.  Sutter  received  his  degree  from  the 
University  of  Washington  (B.S.,  1943).  He 
began  his  career  with  Boeing  in  1945  and  has 


held  numerous  positions  dealing  with  analysis, 
design,  and  production  of  jet  aircraft.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  development 
of  the  747  supeijet  and  is  known  as  "The 
Father  of  the  747."  He  was  elected  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Engineering  in  1984.  The 
President  awarded  him  the  United  States 
Medal  of  Technology  in  February  1985  for  his 
role  "in  developing  three  generations  of  airline 
jet  aircraft." 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Report  on 
Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
February  6,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  reviewed  the  activities  of  United 
States  Government  departments  and  agen- 
cies dviring  the  calendar  year  1985  related 
to  preventing  nuclear  proliferation,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  my  annual  report  pur- 
suant to  section  601(a)  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Prohferation  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
242). 

The  report  concludes  that  the  United 
States  during  1985  continued  to  make  sig- 
nificant progress  in  its  efforts  to  achieve  its 
non-proliferation  goals. 

As  I  stated  in  my  message  to  the  third 
Non-Proliferation    Treaty    Review    Confer- 


ence, my  central  arms  control  objective  has 
been  to  reduce  substantially,  and  ultimately 
to  eliminate,  nuclear  weapons  and  rid  the 
world  of  the  nuclear  threat.  The  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  nuclear  explosives  to  addi- 
tional countries  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
our  efforts  to  meet  this  objective.  I  intend 
to  continue  my  pursuit  of  this  goal  with 
untiring  determination  and  a  profound 
sense  of  personal  commitment. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
February  6,  1986. 
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Executive  Order  12547 — Establishing  Procedures  for  Facilitating 
Presidential  Review  of  International  Aviation  Decisions  Submitted 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation 
February  6,  1986 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  Section 
801  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act,  as  amend- 
ed (49  U.S.C.  1461),  and  in  order  to  provide 
Presidential  guidance  to  department  and 
agency  heads  and  facilitate  Presidential 
review  of  decisions  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  review  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  this  section,  decisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "DOT")  transmitted  to  the 
President  pursuant  to  Section  801  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act,  as  amended,  may  be 
made  available  by  the  DOT  for  public  in- 
spection and  copying  following  submission 
to  the  President. 

(b)  In  the  interests  of  national  security, 
and  in  order  to  allow  for  consideration  of 
appropriate  action  under  Executive  Order 
No.  12356,  decisions  of  the  DOT  transmit- 
ted to  the  President  under  Section  801  shall 
be  withheld  from  public  disclosure  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  days  after  submis- 
sion to  the  President. 

(c)  At  the  same  time  that  decisions  of  the 
DOT  are  submitted  to  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  Section  801,  the  DOT  shall  transmit 
copies  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  for  National  Security 
Affairs,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  any  other  Execu- 
tive department  or  agency  that  the  DOT 
deems  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  or  their  designees,  shall 
review  the  decisions  of  the  DOT  transmit- 
ted pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  above,  and 
shall  promptly  advise  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs  or  his 
designee,  whether  action  pursuant  to  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  12356  is  deemed  appropri- 


ate. If,  after  considering  these  recommen- 
dations, the  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs  determines  that 
classification  under  Executive  Order  No. 
12356  is  appropriate,  he  shall  take  such 
action  and  immediately  so  inform  the  DOT. 
Action  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  be 
completed  by  the  persons  designated 
herein  within  five  days  of  receipt  of  the 
decision  by  the  President. 

(e)  On  and  after  the  sixth  day  following 
receipt  by  the  President  of  a  DOT  decision 
submitted  pursuant  to  Section  801,  or  upon 
earlier  notification  by  the  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs  or  his 
designee,  the  DOT  is  authorized  to  disclose 
all  unclassified  portions  of  the  text  of  such 
decision.  Nothing  in  this  section  is  intended 
to  affect  the  ability  to  withhold  material 
under  any  Executive  Order  or  statute  other 
than  Section  801. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Departments  and  agencies  out- 
side of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent shall  raise  only  matters  of  national  de- 
fense or  foreign  relations  in  the  course  of 
the  Presidential  review  established  by  this 
Order.  All  other  matters,  including  those 
related  to  regulatory  policy,  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  DOT  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  of  the  DOT. 

(b)  Departments  and  agencies  outside  of 
the  Executive  Office  of  ttie  President  that 
identify  matters  of  national  defense  or  for- 
eign relations  while  a  decision  is  pending 
before  the  DOT  shall,  except  as  confiden- 
tiality is  required  for  reasons  of  defense  or 
foreign  policy,  make  those  matters  known 
to  the  DOT  in  the  course  of  its  proceedings. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  After  transmitting  a  decision 
under  Section  801  to  the  President  for 
review,  the  DOT  shall  obtain  the  recom- 
mendations, addressed  to  the  President,  of 
the  departments  and  agencies  referred  to  in 
section  1(c)  of  this  Order. 

(b)  Departments  or  agencies  outside  of 
the    Executive    Office    of    the    President 
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making  recommendations  on  matters  of  na- 
tional defense  or  foreign  relations  with  re- 
spect to  any  decision  submitted  by  the 
DOT  to  the  President  under  Section  801 
shall  submit  their  recommendations  in  writ- 
ing to  the  DOT:  (1)  within  four  days  of  the 
dot's  issuance  of  a  decision  subject  to  a 
10-day  statutory  review  period  imder  Sec- 
tion 801(b);  and  (2)  within  twenty-one  days 
of  the  dot's  issuance  of  a  decision  subject 
to  a  60-day  statutory  review  period  under 
Section  801(a),  or  in  exceptional  cases, 
within  the  period  specified  by  the  DOT  in 
its  letter  of  transmittal. 

(c)  The  DOT  shall,  as  soon  as  practical 
after  the  deadlines  specified  in  section  3(b) 
of  this  Order:  (1)  if  no  recommendations  are 
received  from  the  departments  and  agen- 
cies specified  in  section  1(c)  of  this  Order, 
transmit  to  the  President,  through  the  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  National  Securi- 
ty Affairs,  a  memorandum  stating  that  no 
department  or  agency  advises  disapproval 
of  the  decision;  or  (2)  if  recommendations 
are  received,  transmit  them  to  the  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs, who  upon  review,  shall  transmit  a 
memorandum  to  the  President  with  a  rec- 
ommendation as  to  whether  or  not  the 
President  should  disapprove  the  proposed 
decision. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  advising  the  President  with 
respect  to  his  review  of  a  decision  submit- 
ted to  him  pursuant  to  Section  801,  depart- 
ments and  agencies  outside  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President  shall  identify 
with  particularity  the  defense  or  foreign 
policy  implications  of  the  DOT  decision 
which  are  deemed  appropriate  for  the 
President's  consideration. 

(b)  If  any  department  or  agency  which 
made  recommendations  to  the  President 
pursuant  to  Section  801  believes  that,  if  the 
President  decides  not  to  disapprove  a  deci- 
sion, the  letter  so  advising  the  DOT  should 
include  a  statement  that  the  decision  not  to 
disapprove  was  based  on  national  defense 
or  foreign  relations  reasons,  it  should  so  in- 
dicate separately  and  explain  why. 

Sec.  5.  Individuals  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  shall  follow  a  policy 
of:  (a)  refusing  to  discuss  matters  relating  to 
the  disposition  of  a  case  subject  to  the 
review  of  the  President  under  Section  801 


with  any  interested  private  party,  or  an  at- 
torney or  agent  for  any  such  party,  prior  to 
the  President's  decision;  and  (b)  referring 
any  written  communication  from  an  inter- 
ested private  party,  or  an  attorney  or  agent 
for  any  such  party,  to  the  appropriate  de- 
partment or  agency  outside  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President.  Exceptions  to 
this  policy  may  be  made  only  when  the 
head  of  an  appropriate  department  or 
agency  outside  of  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  personally  finds,  on  a  nonde- 
legable basis,  that  direct  written  or  oral 
communication  between  a  private  party 
and  a  person  within  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President  is  needed  for  reasons  of  de- 
fense or  foreign  policy. 

Sec.  6.  Departments  and  agencies  outside 
of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
which  regularly  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  in  connection  with  the  Presi- 
dential review  pursuant  to  Section  801 
shall,  consistent  with  application  law,  in- 
cluding the  provisions  of  Chapter  5  of  Title 
5  of  the  United  States  Code: 

(a)  establish  public  dockets  for  all  written 
communications  (other  than  those  requiring 
confidential  treatment  for  defense  or  for- 
eign policy  reasons)  between  their  officers 
and  employees  and  private  parties  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  of  such  recom- 
mendations; and 

(b)  prescribe  such  other  procedures  gov- 
erning oral  and  written  communications  as 
they  deem  appropriate. 

Sec.  7.  This  Order  is  intended  solely  for 
the  internal  guidance  of  the  departments 
and  agencies  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Presi- 
dential review  process.  This  Order  does  not 
confer  rights  on  any  private  parties. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  None  of  the  time  deadlines 
specified  in  this  Order  shall  be  construed  as 
a  limitation  on  expedited  Presidential 
review  of  any  decision  submitted  under 
Section  801. 

(b)  Executive  Order  No.  11920  of  June 
10,  1976,  is  revoked. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  this  Order  shall 
become  effective  30  days  after  its  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register. 

Ronald  Reagan 
The  White  House, 
February  6,  1986. 
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[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:38  p.m.,  February  7,  1986] 


Note:  The  Executive  order  was  released  by 
the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  Febru- 
ary 7. 


Appointment  of  William  L.  Ball  III  as  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Legislative  Affairs 
February  7,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  William  L.  Ball  III  to  be 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs. 

Since  March  1985  Mr.  Ball  has  been  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Legislative  and 
Intergovernmental  Affairs.  From  1981  to 
1985,  he  was  administrative  assistant  to  Sen- 
ator John  Tower  of  Texas.  In  1981  he  also 
served  as  chief  clerk  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  In  1978  he  served  as 
administrative  assistant  to  Senator  Herman 


Tahnadge  of  Georgia.  From  1975  to  1976, 
he  served  as  a  legislative  assistant  to  Sena- 
tor John  Tower.  He  was  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Navy  from  1969  to  1975, 
serving  for  3  years  on  the  guided-missile 
destroyer  U.S.S.  Sellers,  followed  by  3  years 
at  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Ball  graduated  from  the  Georgia  In- 
stitute of  Technology  (B.S.,  1969).  He  is 
married,  has  one  child,  and  resides  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  He  was  bom  June  10,  1948,  in 
Belton,  SC. 


Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  at  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
of  Science  and  Technology  in  Fairfax  Coimty,  Virginia 
February  7,  1986 


Q.  Mr.  President,  did  the  U.S.  throw  out 
the  Duvalier  [of  Haiti]  government? 

The  President.  Do  what? 

Q.  Throw  out  the  Duvalier  government? 

The  President.  No,  we're  watching  and 
hoping  and  waiting  for  them  to  develop 
something  now  that  will  restore  order. 

Q.  What  can  the  U.S.  do  to  help  move 
democracy  along  there,  do  you  feel? 

The  President.  I  don't  know,  but  I 
couldn't  answer  that  specifically.  But  we're 
going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  be  of 
help. 

Q.  Is  Duvalier  welcome  in  this  country? 

The  President.  Well,  he's  never  made  any 
application  to  come  to  this  country. 

Q.  If  he  were  to  ask,  would  we  let  him 
in? 

The  President.  Well,  he  hasn't  asked,  and 
so  we  don't  have  to  deal  with  that. 

Q.  Did  you  make  it  clear  to  him  that  he 


was  not  welcome? 

The  President.  No.  He's  welcome  in  an- 
other country  and  has  gone  already. 

Q.  Where  is  he  going? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Where  is  he  going? 

The  President.  I  don't  know  whether  I'm 
supposed  to  comment  on  that — France. 

Q.  After  that?  We  understood  that  was 
temporary. 

The  President.  We  don't  know.  Well,  all 
we  know  is  France  was  the  chosen  spot, 
and  that's  where  he's  going. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that  Haiti  was  essentially  a 
right-wing  Grenada  and  now  moving  it 
toward  democracy  is  yet  another  triumph 
for  you? 

The  President.  Certainly  there  was — ^it 
was — at  least  it  has  to  be  called  authoritari- 
an rule,  yes.  They  weren't  very  much  of  a 
model  of  democracy. 
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Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  pleased  with 
the  opportunity  to  try  to  foster  democracy 
in  another  country  in  the  hemisphere? 

The  President.  As  I  say,  we  ought  to  be  of 
help  wherever  we  can  in  spreading  democ- 
racy. 

Q.  Your  eye  is  red,  sir.  What  happened  to 
your  eye? 

The  President.  What? 
Q. ^your  left  eye. 

The  President.  Maybe  it  was  looking  at  all 
those  numbers  without  a  contact  lens  in  it. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  the  U.S.  do  any- 


thing if  [Philippine  President]  Marcos  wins 
through  fraud? 

The  President.  If  what? 

Q.  If  Marcos  wins  through  fraud,  is  there 
anything  the  U.S.  can  or  would  do? 

The  President.  That's  up  to  the  Filipino 
people  to  determine  whether  they  think 
they've  had  a  fair  election  or  not.  Fm  not 
going  to  comment  any  further  on  that. 

Reporters.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  11:14  a.m.  fol- 
lowing the  President's  tour  of  the  computer 
science  room  at  the  high  school.  He  was 
accompanied  by  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools  David  Sawyer. 


Remarks  to  Students  and  Faculty  at  Thomas  Jefferson  High  School 
of  Science  and  Technology  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia 
February  7,  1986 


Chairman  Collier,  Superintendent  Spil- 
lane.  Principal  Murphy,  Principal  Volrath, 
Walter  Culver,  trustee  of  the  Fairfax 
County  Public  Schools  Education  Founda- 
tion: It's  great  to  be  here  with  all  of  you  at 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School.  I  remember 
telling  Tom  that — [laughter] — ^if  he  worked 
hard  and  applied  himself,  one  day  they 
might  even  name  a  school  after  him. 
[Laughter]  Actually,  I  haven't  been  around 
quite  that  long.  But  things  sure  have 
changed,  though,  since  I  was  in  high  school. 
But  I  bet  there's  one  thing  that  hasn't 
changed:  When  they  told  you  that  you'd 
have  to  cancel  scheduled  classes  for  a  spe- 
cial assembly,  I'll  bet  you  weren't  too  disap- 
pointed. [Laughter] 

Well,  you  know,  I  have  to  say,  speaking  of 
schedules  and  changing  things,  over  in 
Washington  when  you  wake  up  and  there's 
a  little  bit  of  snow,  a  sprinkling  of  snow  and 
some  ice  out  there,  you  know  that  for  some 
reason  or  other  schedules  are  going  to  get 
changed  entirely  and  things  are  going  to  be 
canceled  out  just  because  of  that  weather 
and  that  sprinkling  of  snow.  It  always  makes 
me  think  of  the  young  fellow  that  was  tell- 
ing his  girl  how  much  he  loved  her.  He 
said,  "I'd  climb  the  highest  mountain  to  be 


by  your  side.  I'd  swim  the  deepest  ocean  to 
see  you.  I'll  be  over  Thursday  night  if  it 
doesn't  rain."  [Laughter] 

Well,  I  hope  that  maybe  some  of  you  got 
a  chance  to  see  the  State  of  the  Union  Ad- 
dress to  the  Congress  Tuesday  night.  My 
message  was  that  the  state  of  the  Union  is 
good  and  getting  better  all  the  time.  And  I 
am  really  convinced  of  that  after  what  I 
have  seen  in  your  laboratories  and  class- 
rooms here  this  morning  before  I  came  in 
here.  America  is  the  "A-Team"  among  na- 
tions, bursting  with  energy,  courage,  and 
determination.  We  went  through  some  bad 
times  back  in  the  1970's,  times  when  big 
government  policies  threatened  to  derail 
our  country  and  our  elected  leaders  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  way.  The  American  people 
brought  us  back  with  pride  and  patriotism 
and  with  the  bedrock  American  values  of 
freedom,  faith,  and  family.  They  put  this 
country  back  on  track,  and  we're  charging 
full  speed  ahead.  America  holds  the  future 
in  its  grasp.  And  we're  not  letting  go  be- 
cause the  future  belongs  to  the  free.  To 
paraphrase  Tom  Jefferson,  we  hold  this 
truth  to  be  self-evident,  there  never  was  a 
better  time  to  be  young,  alive,  and  Ameri- 
can. 
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On  the  way  here  today,  I  was  thinking  of 
the  changes  I've  seen  in  my  lifetime  and 
how  they'll  be  dwarfed  by  the  advances 
that  you'll  see  in  yours.  BeUeve  it  or  not,  I 
can  remember  my  first  ride  in  an  automo- 
bile. Most  of  the  time,  it'd  been  horse  and 
buggy.  The  horse  was  very  fuel-efficient  but 
kind  of  slow.  [Laughter]  If  you  wanted  to 
supercharge  one,  you  fed  him  an  extra  bag 
of  oats.  [Laughter]  But  I  can  remember 
back  when  I  heard  my  first  sound  over 
radio,  and  I  was  just  entering  high  school. 
And  down  by  the  river,  where  a  young  man 
with  some  of  the  same  qualifications  that 
you  have,  an  experimenter,  had  built  him- 
self a  little  crystal  radio  set.  There  were  no 
such  things  as  factory-built  radio  sets.  There 
was  a  station  in  Pittsburgh,  the  oldest  in  the 
Nation — KDKA.  And  there  we  were  out  in 
Illinois,  and  finally,  we'd  walked  all  over 
town,  several  of  us  with  him,  while  he 
fished  around  in  the  air  with  a  hand-held 
aerial.  And  finally,  we  began  to  hear  music, 
and  it  was  this  station  in  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania. And  yet,  you  know,  it  was  just 
about  8  or  9  years  later  that  that  industry 
progressed  to  the  point  that  I  got  a  job  as  a 
radio  sports  broadcaster.  And  there  were 
institutions  and  programs  and  people 
known  nationwide  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous impact  and  growth  of  radio — and  all  in 
those  few  years. 

Since  then,  the  evolution  of  technology 
has  become  evermore  rapid — each  step  of 
the  way — ^making  a  better  life  for  man  on 
Earth.  Medical  technology  is  conquering 
one  by  one  the  diseases  that  have  plagued 
mankind  for  centuries;  biotechnology  has 
invented  new  grains  that  are  a  winning 
weapon  in  the  war  against  hunger.  And  as 
radio  was  to  my  youth,  so  computers  and 
the  information  revolution  will  be  to  yours, 
opening  up  a  seeming  infinity  of  possibili- 
ties in  your  lives — ^possibilities  your  parents 
never  would  have  even  dreamt  of. 

So,  I  was  thinking  of  how  far  we've  come 
in  this  journey  and  the  future.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  my  thoughts  returned  to  the 
tragic  events  of  last  week — ^to  our  Challeng- 
er Seven  who  gave  their  lives  so  that  we 
might  reach  for  the  stars.  For  all  Americans, 
young  and  old,  the  loss  of  our  astronauts 
was  felt  as  a  personal  loss.  We  mourn  their 
passing,  and  we'll  continue  to  honor  their 


memories  in  the  way  our  astronauts  would 
have  wished — ^by  pressing  on  with  their 
heroic  example  in  our  minds  and  perhaps  a 
new  appreciation  of  the  sacrifice,  courage, 
and  faith  that  are  the  cornerstones  of  our 
free  nation. 

The  truth  is,  uncommon  valor  is  often  a 
common  virtue  in  this  coimtry  of  ours. 
America's  the  land  of  the  firee  because  she  is 
the  home  of  the  brave.  These  United  States 
are  built  on  heroism  and  sustained  and  pro- 
tected by  it.  We  see  it  in  the  bravery  of 
those  defending  our  nation  on  the  frontiers 
of  freedom;  the  pilot  landing  high-perform- 
ance fighter  planes  on  the  heaving  deck  of 
an  aircraft  carrier;  the  soldier  on  patrol  on 
the  Korean  border,  in  Europe,  or  on  a 
peacekeeping  mission  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  see  heroism  everyday  here  at  home — 
the  policeman  answering  a  call,  not  know- 
ing what  danger  awaits  him  behind  a  closed 
door;  the  fireman  pulling  lives  from  the 
flames  of  a  raging  inferno;  the  doctors  and 
nurses  laboring  late  into  the  night  under 
hospital  lights;  the  social  worker  battling 
drugs  and  despair. 

Not  all  of  us  are  called  upon  in  our  daily 
professions  to  face  danger  and  hardship. 
But  each  of  us  has  the  same  responsibility  as 
the  hero  to  live  our  lives  with  honor  and 
dedication,  to  give  a  hundred  percent  to 
the  tasks  before  us,  and  to  know  that  every 
day  our  efforts  are  building  the  edifice  of 
freedom  and  powering  the  engines  of 
human  progress.  And  don't  ever  underrate 
yourself.  Someone  has  said,  "Truly,  the  hero 
isn't  braver  than  anyone  else;  he's  just 
brave  5  minutes  longer."  So,  whatever  path 
you  choose  in  life,  whatever  your  calling, 
pursue  it  with  your  heart  and  soul.  If  you 
become  an  artist,  disdain  cynicism  and  have 
the  courage  to  proclaim  your  faith.  If  you 
become  an  entrepreneur — that's  a  French 
word  for  being  in  business  on  your  own — 
hold  on  tight  to  your  vision,  knowing  that 
each  setback  is  really  one  more  step  on  the 
road  to  success.  If  you  become  a  scientist, 
find  joy  in  the  process  of  discovery.  What- 
ever path  you  choose,  if  it  follows  the  light 
of  hope,  it  will  lead  you  confidently  into  the 
future. 

You  know,  Tom  Jefferson  was  a  forward- 
looking  fellow,  and  I'm  sure  he'd  be  proud 
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of  this  school.  Assistant  Superintendent 
David  Sawyer  took  me  on  a  fascinating  tour 
of  your  computer  systems  laboratory.  He 
tells  me  you're  thinking  of  building  an  arti- 
ficial intelligence  lab  here.  I  sometimes 
thought  we  could  use  a  little  of  that  in 
Wasldngton.  [Laughter]  He  also  told  me 
about  Ae  other  labs  where  many  of  you'll 
be  learning  the  skills  of  this  new  technologi- 
cal era:  biotechnology,  optics,  and  telecom- 
mimications.  Let's  take  a  moment,  too,  to 
thank  the  businesses  and  private  individuals 
who  have  worked  as  partners  in  education 
with  Thomas  JefFerson  High  School.  Many 
of  those  businesses  involved  in  building  the 
technology  laboratories  will  be  sending 
their  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
to  help  teach  in  the  labs,  making  the  stu- 
dents of  Thomas  Jefferson  some  of  the  best 
trained  leaders  of  the  21st  century. 

A  new  universe  of  possibilities  is  opening 
up  before  your  generation.  And  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  is  that  science  may  become 
the  ally  of  peace.  Advancing  technology, 
which  originally  gave  us  nuclear  weapons, 
may  one  day  make  them  obsolete.  The  cur- 
rents of  progress  are  sweeping  us  on  to 
safety.  The  technology  to  create  a  high-tech 
shield  against  nuclear  missiles  is  advancing 
fsur  more  rapidly  than  we  even  dared  hope 
3  years  ago  when  we  first  announced  &e 
program  called  the  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive. I  promise  you  I'll  do  everything  within 
my  power  to  move  forward  with  research 
and  testing  of  a  high-tech,  nonnuclear  de- 
fense system  so  that  the  world  you  raise 
your  children  in  will  be  safe  and  secure  and 
firee  from  fear.  Let's  use  the  wonders  of 
technology  not  to  make  war  but  to  protect 
the  peace. 

It's  no  accident  that  America  is  blazing 
the  trail  of  progress  through  the  20th  centu- 
ry and  leadbig  the  race  to  the  fiiture.  We 
live  in  a  country  that  encourages  enterprise 
and  rewards  initiative,  a  country  where  ev- 
eryone is  free  to  contribute  and  all  can  ben- 
efit from  the  success  of  others.  Our  society 
is  inventive  because  we're  free,  and  pros- 
perous because  each  individual  is  secure  to 
gather  and  keep  the  firuits  of  his  labor.  If 
we're  ever  mindful  of  our  enduring  princi- 
ples—the natural  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and 
property,  spoken  of  in  your  Virginia  Bill  of 
Rights — ^then  America  will  always  be  the 


shining  star  among  nations,  leading  the 
world  on  to  a  better  tomorrow. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Address,  I  men- 
tioned another  coming  miracle  of  modem 
technology,  a  new  hypersonic  aerospace 
plane.  I  brought  a  model  of  that  aerospace 
plane  with  me.  This  is  truly  the  shape  of 
things  to  come.  I  don't  suppose  that  you 
could  all  see  that  very  well,  so  I'll  try  to 
describe  it  for  you.  It  looks  a  lot  like  the 
pictures  of  rocket  ships  that  my  7-year-old 
grandson  draws.  For  those  more  advanced 
in  years,  it'll  remind  you  of  something  out 
of  a  Buck  Rogers.  And  you  might  say  it 
resembles  a  Concorde  that's  been  straight- 
ened out  and  had  its  wings  clipped.  [Laugh- 
ter] But  it  will  make  the  Concorde  seem 
slow.  Taking  off  from  a  standing  runway,  it 
will  cruise  in  the  atmosphere  at  speeds  of 
up  to  25  times  the  speed  of  sound  or  fiy 
into  low-Earth  orbit.  The  aerospace  plane 
will  be  able  to  fly  anywhere  on  the  Earth  in 
3  hours  or  commute  up  to  the  space  station 
that  we  will  soon  be  building.  And  we 
should  be  conducting  the  preliminary  test 
flights  about  the  time  the  freshmen  here 
graduate  from  college,  toward  the  middle 
of  the  next  decade. 

I'm  going  to  give  this  model,  the  first 
model  of  the  aerospace  plane  that  we've 
made  public,  to  Thomas  Jefferson  High 
School  as  a  symbol  of  the  future  that  you, 
the  students— {fTUif/tfi^/^].  And  I'm  going  to 
ask  your  teacher,  Judith  Garcia,  one  of  the 
10  teacher-in-space  finalists,  to  come  up  and 
accept  it  for  you.  Now,  I  hope  that  she  ac- 
cepts it  in  the  name  of  her  friends,  the 
Challenger  Seven,  as  a  promise  that  their 
vision  lives  on  and  that  as  long  as  the  men 
and  women  of  dedication,  hope,  courage, 
and  faith  in  this  country — as  long  as  they're 
there,  America  will  continue  to  take  giant 
strides  into  the  future.  So,  congratulations! 

I  slipped  up.  I  was  supposed  to  step  over 
here  for  the  cameras.  [Laughter] 

Ms.  Garcia.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I'd 
like  to  take  just  a  moment  here,  if  I  may,  to 
commend  you  for  your  farsighted  leader- 
ship as  demonstrated  by  your  continued 
support  of  the  space  program.  And,  also,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
your  concern  that  you  share  with  teachers 
all  over  America  to  provide  the  finest  edu- 
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cation  possible  for  our  young  people. 

It  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  accept  this 
model  of  the  aerospace  plane  on  behalf  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  and  School 
for  Science  and  Technology.  This  model 
symbolizes  the  new  and  exciting  challenges 
of  the  future  which  impact  heavily  on  our 
present.  Never  before  has  science  and  tech- 
nology evolved  at  such  a  pace,  sometimes 
revealing  answers  to  longstanding  ques- 
tions, but  more  often  presenting  us  with 
ever  greater  mysteries  to  be  solved  and 
new  worlds  to  be  explored.  For  example,  on 
January  24th,  1986,  spacecraft  Voyager 
passed  by  the  planet  Uranus,  and  in  less 
than  one-half  a  day  we  had  learned  more 
than  astronomers  had  learned  over  a  period 
of  200  years  before. 

The  realm  of  human  knowledge  is  ex- 
panding so  rapidly  that  often  our  textbooks 
become  obsolete  before  they  leave  the 
press.  Never  before  in  human  history  has 
the  challenge  to  educators  and  students 
been  greater  or  more  critical.  We,  as  a 
nation,  are  facing  a  serious  dilemma.  For 
although  science  and  technology  have  pro- 
gressed rapidly,  the  youth  of  our  nation  has 
slipped  behind  the  young  of  other  nations 
in  preparing  themselves  in  the  areas  of 
math  and  science. 

We  are  now  making  conscientious  efforts 
to  remedy  this  very  serious  situation.  But,  as 
we  do  so,  we  must  maintain  a  clear  per- 
spective of  ourselves.  We  should  encourage 
the  study  of  science  and  math  without  ne- 
glecting the  humanities.  [Applause]  Thank 
you.  Our  future  in  space  and  on  the  planet 
Earth  will  require  ever-greater  internation- 


al understanding  and  cooperation.  Already, 
other  nations,  such  as  Germany  and  Japan, 
are  working  with  NASA  as  partners  on  the 
space  station.  On  Earth,  our  aerospace 
plane  will  enable  us  to  cross  continents  and 
oceans  in  just  a  couple  of  hours,  bringing 
faraway  coimtries  ever  closer  to  us.  Indeed, 
teachers  are  being  challenged  as  never 
before  as  our  nation  entrusts  our  most  pre- 
cious resource,  our  children,  to  our  tutelage. 

But  the  burden  of  education  does  not  rest 
solely  on  the  teacher.  Christa  McAuliffe 
often  stated  with  great  pride,  "I  touch  the 
future,  I  teach."  I  would  like  to  leave  the 
students  here  with  this  thought:  As  you 
learn,  you  build  the  future.  Education  is  a 
partnership  requiring  responsibility,  coop- 
eration, and  diligence  from  both  the  in- 
structor and  the  student.  And  we  must  cer- 
tainly not  neglect  the  vital  role  parents  play 
in  the  learning  process  as  well. 

The  frontier  of  space  beckons  irresistibly 
to  us  to  explore  its  planets  and  moons,  to 
search  for  life  in  other  solar  systems,  and  to 
marvel  as  the  secrets  of  the  imiverse  are 
revealed  to  us.  The  courage  and  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Challenger  crew  of  seven  will 
serve  to  inspire  and  guide  us  as  we  contin- 
ue their  journey  to  the  stars. 

Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:47  a.m.  in 
the  school  gymnasium.  In  his  opening  re- 
marks, he  referred  to  Mary  E.  Collier,  chair- 
man of  the  Fairfax  County  School  Board; 
Robert  R.  Spillane,  Division  Superintend- 
ent; Richard  L.  Murphy,  the  school's  former 
principal;  and  Raymond  Volrath,  principal 
of  the  new,  specialized  school. 


Question-and- Answer  Session  With  Students  at  Thomas  Jefferson 
High  School  of  Science  and  Technology  in  Fairfax  County,  Virginia 
February  7,  1986 


Funding  for  NASA 

Q.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  President.  What 
effect  will  the  space  shuttle  tragedy  have 
on  NASA's  funding? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  that  it  is 
going  to  have  any  effect  with  regard  to,  for 


example,  withdrawing  of  funds  or  not;  and 
certainly,  I  will  oppose  and  fight  any  effort 
to  do  that.  I  think  you  might  all  be  interest- 
ed to  know  that  on  the  day  of  the  tragedy,  I 
phoned  the  families,  all  of  them  that  were 
present  on  there.  And  without  exception. 
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all  of  those  grief-stricken  people  that  I 
talked  to  said  to  me:  "You  must  continue 
the  program.  This  is  the  way  they  would 
have  wanted  it."  And  we  are  going— it  will 
be  delayed  for  a  while  because  of  the  inves- 
tigation to  make  sure  we  don't  have  the 
same  thing  happen  again,  while  we  try  to 
find  out  the  cause  of  the  accident.  But,  no, 
Fm  going  to  continue  to  fight  for  funding 
our  space  program  and  going  forward  with 
the  space  station. 
Q,  Okay,  thank  you. 

Views  on  the  Presidency 

Q,  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  President.  From 
your  boyhood  on  into  manhood,  did  you 
ever  have  dreams  or  ambitions  of  becoming 
President  of  the  United  States,  or  was  your 
decision  to  go  into  politics  a  response  to 
world  affairs? 

The  President  I  have  to  tell  you  that,  no, 
I  never  thought  about  politics  or  anything. 
In  those  years,  when  I  went  firom  radio 
sports  announcing  to  Hollywood  and  to 
motion  pictures,  I  was  very  happy  in  my 
work.  And  if  anyone  had  ever  suggested  to 
me  that  I  would  do  this,  I  would  have  bet 
the  house  and  farm  I  wouldn't.  But  I  did 
always  believe  that  you  had  to  pay  your 
way.  And  I've  been  blessed  in  a  number  of 
ways,  and  so — ^in  Hollywood,  if  you  don't 
sing  or  dance,  you  wind  up  as  an  after- 
diimer  speaker.  \Laughter\  And  so  I  did 
that,  and  I  always  tried  to  campaign  for 
candidates  and  causes  that  I  beUeved  in. 

And  I  made  a  speech  in  behalf  of  a  Presi- 
dential candidate  [Barry  Goldwater]  that 
was  broadcast  nationwide  in  1964.  And  the 
next  thing  I  knew  I  was  being  assailed  by 
people  to  run  for  Governor  of  California. 
And  I  thought  they  were  wrong.  And  I  told 
them  over  and  over  again,  I'll  campaign  for 
someone  else.  And  they  kept  insisting  that  I 
was  the  only  one  that  could  win  for  our 
party  in  that  election.  And  finally,  I  began 
to  think,  well,  if  they're  right  and  I'm 
wrong,  will  I  ever  be  able  to  sleep  again  if  I 
don't  do  it?  So,  Nancy  and  I  spent  some 
sleepless  nights,  and  finally  I  said  all  right. 

And,  you  know,  looking  back,  I  think  that 
I  said  aU  right,  thinking  all  I  had  to  do  was 
win  the  election  and  then  that  would  be  all 
over,  and  I'd  go  back  to  doing  what  I  was 
doing.  [Laughter]  I  found  out  I  got  the  job. 


But  I  must  say,  after  several  months  of  that, 
we  both  looked  at  each  other  and  said  that 
this  was  the  most  exciting  thing  we'd  ever 
done  in  our  lives — to  not  just  be  making  an 
after-dinner  speech  about  it,  but  to  be  deal- 
ing with  the  problems  themselves.  And  so,  I 
am  most  grateful  that  my  course  changed. 

Prayer  in  Schools 

Q.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  President.  My 
name  is  Dawn  Lee.  The  Constitution  calls 
for  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  In 
your  State  of  the  Union  Address  you  pro- 
posed making  prayer  in  schools  legal.  With 
so  many  different  cultures  and  religions  in 
our  nation's  public  schools,  how  can  you 
make  prayer  in  schools  legal? 

The  President.  All  right.  Let  me  just  say, 
and  let  me  give  you  just  an  example  that  I 
happened  to  mention  the  other  day.  On 
that  tragedy  that  happened  last  week,  and 
that  I  mentioned,  all  over  this  country — ^in 
city  halls,  in  statehouses,  in  the  offices  of 
the  Nation's  Capital  here — ^people  stopped 
and  prayed  for  the  seven  who  had  lost  their 
lives.  And  yet  you,  the  yoimg  people  in 
schools,  were  denied  that  privilege  to  do 
that  in  your  own  schools.  I  have  never 
asked  for  a  doctrinaire  prayer  or  a  school  to 
dictate  a  prayer  or  how  anyone  would  wor- 
ship. I  have  simply  said  that  I  believe  that 
students  should  have  the  right  and  privilege 
to  voluntarily  pray  within  school  if  they 
want  to.  And  that's  up  to  them,  and  no  one 
that  doesn't  care  to  or  whose  religion  is 
different — they  can  pursue  their  own 
courses.  But  I  don't  think  there  should  be 
anyplace  in  this  nation  where  anyone  is 
denied  the  right  to  appeal  to  whatever  God 
they  worship. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Mr.  President,  we're  run- 
ning a  little  behind.  We  have  time  for  one 
last  question,  sir. 

The  President.  All  right.  I'm  sorry.  I 
should  have  not  talked  so  long. 

Scientific  Experiments  in  Space 

Q.  Good  afternoon,  Mr.  President.  Is  there 
any  chance  of  sending  a  civilian  up  in  space 
again?  If  so,  will  it  be  a  teacher  to  fulfill  the 
dream  of  Christa  McAuliffe? 

The  President.  Yes.  I  don't  believe  that 
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this  tragedy  in  any  way  should  affect  the 
policy  that  we  had  that  space,  if  it  is  the  last 
frontier,  and  it  should  not  just  be  left  to 
individuals — scientists  or  career  people  who 
are  going  up  there  simply  to  explore  in 
space. 

There  are  so  many  experiments  that  have 
given  already  so  much  to  us.  For  example, 
we  know  in  one  disease,  diabetes — ^and  so 
far  incurable — ^we  have  reason  to  believe 
from  experiments  done  already  in  the  shut- 
tle program  by  scientists  that  have  gone  up 
with  the  astronauts  that  it  is  possible,  if 
there  is  a  space  station,  to  manufacture  a 
medicine  that  will  cure  diabetes.  Already, 
however,  from  the  things  we  have  learned 
there,  we  are  able  to  monitor  heart  patients 
who  are  going  about  their  daily  work.  And 
yet  with  a  piece  of  equipment  perfected 
there,  their  doctor  can  be  seeing  at  what 
time  of  the  day  this  individual  showed  stress 
that  could  be  affecting  his  heart  condition, 
and  then  could  say  to  the  patient  on  the 
next  call,  "All  right,  what  were  you  doing  at 
2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon?"  and  thus  deter- 
mine what  are  the  things  in  the  person's 
lifestyle  that  are  causing  the  stress  that  en- 
dangers the  heart.  We've  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  develop  a  fabric  in  experiments  up  in 
space  that  is  going  to  cut  hours  and  hours 
every  day  off  the  time  that  fishermen  have 
to  stay  out  there— commercial  fishermen — 
with  their  nets.  It  is  an  improved  fishing 
net,  believe  it  or  not.  So — we  even  also 
have  another  implant  that  we  can  make  for 
a  patient  that  requires — ^well,  like  insulin 
shots.  And  this  will  be  computerized,  im- 
planted, and  will  automatically  inject  in  the 
necessary  glands  the  medicine  that  is 
needed,  without  having  to  go  into  an  office 
and  have  shots  given  and  so  forth. 

So,  no,  space  belongs  to  all  of  us  and  to 
the  people.  And  the  people  can  benefit. 
And,  you  bet,  teachers  are  still  on  the  list  to 
go  up. 

Q.  Thank  you. 


Mr.  Rumberger.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  your  time.  We  realize  you  are  run- 
ning a  little  late  and  you  have  a  State  De- 
partment luncheon  to  attend.  We  have  just 
two  further  presentations  for  you,  sir. 

The  President.  All  right 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Mr.  President,  you've 
honored  us  here  today,  and  we  thank  you 
for  coming  to  visit  with  us.  On  behalf  of  our 
students  and  our  faculty,  we  have  a  gift  to 
you.  And  Mr.  Murphy  and  I  would  like  to 
present  that  to  you.  And  I'd  like  to  read  this 
to  the  audience  so  you'll  know  what  we're 
giving  the  President.  And  it's  a  framed,  in- 
scribed quote  from  one  of  his  old  friends. 
It's  Thomas  Jefferson.  And  it  says,  "I  have 
long  entertained  the  hope  that  this,  our 
native  state,  would  make  an  establishment 
where  every  branch  of  science  deemed 
useful  of  this  day  should  be  taught  in  its 
highest  degree."  Presented  to  Ronald  W. 
Reagan  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  and  the 
Thomas  Jefferson  High  School  for  Science 
and  Technology,  February  7,  1986. 

The  President.  May  I  just  say  a  goodbye, 
and  I  know  I'm  late  and  I'm  going  to  have 
to  run,  but  I  just  want  to  tell  you  what  this 
morning  has  meant  to  me  in  meeting  all  of 
you  and  seeing  what  you're  accomplishing 
here.  I  am  so  much  more  optimistic  about 
the  21st  century  than  I  was  when  I  came 
here  this  morning — and  I  was  pretty  opti- 
mistic then.  And  you  have  done  that.  And 
you've  convinced  me — Fm  going  to  stick 
around  for  a  good  part  of  that  century. 
[Laughter^  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Rumberger.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
one  final  gift  to  you  from  our  students. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  12:06  p.m.  in 
the  school  gymnasium.  Afterwards,  the  stu- 
dents sang  "Happy  Birthday"  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Dale  Rumberger  was  a  special-projects 
teacher  at  the  school. 
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Proclamation  5439 — Small  Business  Week,  1986 
February  7,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  business  of  America  begins  with 
small  business — millions  of  men  and 
women,  bold  and  imaginative  self-starters, 
seizing  opportunities  and  providing  the  jobs 
that  help  to  ensure  that  our  Nation  will 
remain  economically  strong  and  free. 

The  flexibility  of  small  business  people  is 
exemplified  by  their  willingness  to  adapt  to 
change,  their  determination  to  test  un- 
tapped markets  for  new  products  and  serv- 
ices, and  their  ability  to  contribute  to  the 
competitive  marketplace  in  such  a  way  as 
to  improve  efliciency,  thus  benefitting  the 
consumer  and  spurring  economic  growth. 
Nothing  characterizes  the  American  econo- 
my better  than  our  14  million  small  busi- 
nesses. They  should  be  a  source  of  pride  for 
all  Americans. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  that  in  recent 
years  greater  numbers  of  young  Americans 
are  preparing  for  careers  in  independent 
business.  Their  innovative  entrepreneurial 
spirit  has  brought  a  new  excitement  to  the 
campus  and  to  the  marketplace.  All  Ameri- 
cans can  take  hope  from  their  optimism, 
their  creativity,  and  their  impressive 
achievements. 


This  year,  thousands  of  business  owners 
will  express  their  views  at  State  preparatory 
sessions  for  the  National  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business — an  example  of 
free  enterprise  at  its  best.  The  recommen- 
dations prepared  by  the  delegates  to  the 
National  White  House  Conference  in 
August  will  help  us  in  formulating  a  small 
business  agenda  designed  to  make  sure  that 
our  economy  continues  to  grow  and  to  pros- 
per. All  Americans  benefit  when  small  busi- 
ness is  the  force  behind  a  vigorous  and  ex- 
panding economy. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  May  18 
through  May  24,  1986,  as  Small  Business 
Week  and  ask  that  all  Americans  join  with 
me  in  saluting  our  small  business  men  and 
women  by  observing  that  week  with  appro- 
priate activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  seventh  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:39  p.m.,  February  7,  1986] 


Statement  on  the  United  States  District  Court  Decision  on  the 
Constitutionality  of  the  Balanced  Budget  and  Emergency  Deficit 
Control  Act  of  1986 
February  7,  1986 


Today  a  three-judge  panel  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
upheld  the  validity  of  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  act.  As  we  had  expected,  however, 
the  court  found  the  sequester  mechanism  of 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  unconstitutional. 
When  I  signed  the  bill  last  December,  I 
expressed  concern  over  the  constitutional 


questions  raised  by  this  provision,  which 
gave  the  Comptroller  General  power  to  ex- 
ercise executive  authority  in  calculating  the 
deficits  that  trigger  sequestration. 

This  court  decision  does  not  invalidate 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings,  nor  does  it  di- 
minish the  determination  of  this  administra- 
tion— or  the  responsibility  of  Congress — to 
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meet  the  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  targets 
for  deficit  reduction,  targets  set  by  Con- 
gress and  agreed  to  by  our  administration. 
If  the  Supreme  Court  affirms  this  decision, 
there  is  a  valid  fallback  provision  in  place 
whereby  Congress  is  empowered  to  affirm 
the  $11.7  biUion  automatic  cut  already 
agreed  to  in  the  FY  1986  sequester,  and  we 
would  expect  the  Congress  to  live  up  to  its 
responsibility.  I  also  urge  the  Congress  to  go 
forward  to  meet  the  schedule  and  deficit 
targets  for  fiscal  year  1987  and  beyond. 

No  matter  what  the  outcome  of  the  cur- 
rent court  arguments,  I  will  continue,  until 
the  day  I  leave  this  office,  to  submit  budg- 


ets that  meet  the  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings 
targets.  All  we  need  to  honor  both  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  is 
congressional  action.  This  court  ruling  is  no 
excuse  for  walking  away  firom  our  responsi- 
bility to  bring  Federal  spending  under  con- 
trol. We  made  an  agreement;  let's  live  up  to 
it.  We've  given  the  American  people  our 
word.  We  cannot  let  them  down. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President,  read  the 
President's  statement  to  reporters  at  5:10 
p.m.  in  the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White 
House. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1987  Budget 
February  5,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

If  you  listened  to  my  State  of  the  Union 
Address  this  week,  you  heard  what  will  be 
my  number-one  priority  in  the  budget 
debate  this  year:  to  cut  the  fat  out  of  the 
Federal  budget  and  to  stop  anyone  trying 
to  cut  the  heart  of  your  family  budgets.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  want  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  leave  the  family  budget  alone.  As 
you  may  know,  a  law  recently  passed  by 
Congress,  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  man- 
dates steadily  declining  deficits  each  year. 
Currently,  this  law  is  being  challenged  in 
the  courts.  But  whatever  the  outcome,  we 
intend  to  go  forward  with  our  plan  to  bring 
the  budget  into  balance  by  1991  without 
undercutting  the  progress  we've  made  in 
defense,  without  cutting  Social  Security  or 
essential  support  programs,  and  without 
raising  your  taxes. 

But  a  funny  thing  happened  on  the  way 
to  Capitol  Hill.  Those  who've  carped  loud- 
est about  the  need  to  cut  deficits  suddenly 
cried  "foul"  when  confronted  with  real  pro- 
posals to  cut  deficit  spending  and  eliminate 
government  waste.  Think  of  it — self-pro- 
claimed deficit  warriors  saying  that  a  nearly 
trillion-dollar  budget,  a  sum  too  staggering 
to  comprehend,  more  than  double  what 
government  spent  only  10  years  ago,  is  so 
inadequate  it  would  wreak  havoc  through- 


out the  Nation. 

So,  once  again,  as  they  do  year  in  and 
year  out,  they  trot  out  their  tired  old  litany: 
Tax  increases  are  unavoidable.  Well,  is  that 
so?  Let  me  give  you  some  facts  about  how  a 
little  cooperation  and  common  sense  can 
put  us  on  a  glide  path  to  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  without  harming  your  family  budg- 
ets or  hurting  any  American  truly  in  need 
of  assistance.  We  begin  with  the  projected 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1987— $182  billion. 
Under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings,  we  must 
reach  a  deficit  target  of  144  billion.  So,  that 
means  we  need  to  cut  the  deficit  by  $38 
billion  to  get  down  to  the  144  billion  target. 

Where  will  we  get  the  38  billion?  Well, 
we're  going  to  raise  a  portion  by  holding  a 
little  garage  sale  to  get  rid  of  some  of  our 
business  ventures  operating  under  govern- 
ment subsidies  that  are  better  left  to  the 
private  sector.  We're  going  to  sell  our  train 
set,  better  known  as  Conrail.  It's  high  time 
government  got  out  of  the  railroad  business, 
and  that  includes  subsidies  to  Amtrak.  We 
can  no  longer  justify  paying  subsidies  of 
about  $33  for  every  passenger  who  boards 
an  Amtrak  train,  or  funding  a  system  in 
which  three-quarters  of  the  stations  board 
fewer  than  50  passengers  a  day,  or  asking 
taxpayers  to  pay  25,000  employees  who 
provide  Amtrak  services  for  only  an  aver- 
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age  of  57,000  riders  per  day. 

We're  also  going  to  raise  some  $2  billion 
in  user  fees,  making  sure  government  gets 
paid  for  government  services  when  those 
services  benefit  special  interests.  For  exam- 
ple, the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
spends  almost  $3  million  every  day  to  oper- 
ate and  improve  our  harbors  and  inland  wa- 
terways, yet  commercial  cargo  carriers  pay 
only  10  percent  of  that  cost.  Contrary  to 
what  youVe  heard,  defense  is  not  off-limits. 
We're  cutting  $3  billion  there;  that's  $3  bil- 
lion below  the  level  Congress  agreed  to  in 
August. 

The  balance  of  deficit  reductions  we  need 
to  make  to  get  down  to  $144  billion  will 
come  from  $22  billion  in  program  cuts. 
Now,  22  billion  is  a  lot  of  money,  but  it's 
only  about  2  percent  of  our  total  budget. 
Take  out  items  we  won't  touch,  such  as 
Social  Security  and  interest  on  the  debt, 
and  the  cuts  we're  proposing  come  to  about 
5  percent  of  the  remaining  budget — 5  cents 
on  the  dollar.  That's  what  we're  asking  Con- 
gress to  cut.  If  Congress  can't  cut  5  cents  on 
a  dollar,  they  should  never  again  utter  a 
word  about  budget  deficits. 

Let's  face  it,  there's  a  ton  of  fat  in  this 
trillion-dollar  government.  I'm  talking  about 


government  spending  over  $2  billion  for  a 
Los  Angeles  mass  transit  system,  about  as 
much  as  government  could  collect  in  reve- 
nue firom  all  the  individual  income  taxes 
paid  in  the  State  of  Mississippi  this  year;  or 
government  spending  $230  million  a  year 
for  a  job  placement  program  that  duplicates 
other  programs  and  has  failed  to  help  work- 
ers adapt  to  a  changing  economic  environ- 
ment. 

My  fellow  Americans,  we're  poised  for  an 
historic  reversal  against  rising  deficits.  The 
collapse  we're  witnessing  in  oil  prices  will 
give  America's  economy  a  tremendous 
boost — ^stretching  your  take-home  pay  fur- 
ther, reducing  cost  to  industry,  and  making 
it  easier  for  all  to  invest  for  our  future.  So, 
toss  out  conventional  wisdom  and  get  ready 
for  a  banner  year.  Already,  unemployment 
is  down  to  6.6  percent,  below  our  own  pro- 
jections for  1986.  We're  going  to  reach  our 
deficit  targets.  We're  going  to  preserve  es- 
sential services  and  keep  America  strong. 
And  we're  not  going  to  let  anyone  raise 
your  taxes — ^period. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 


Message  on  the  Observance  of  the  Lunar  New  Year,  4684 
February  8,  1986 


I  am  delighted  to  extend  warm  greetings 
and  congratulations  to  all  those  celebrating 
the  Lunar  New  Year,  the  Year  of  the  Tiger, 
4684. 

Our  nation  has  been  richly  blessed  by  its 
citizens  of  Chinese,  Korean,  and  Indo-Chi- 
nese ancestry.  Their  contributions,  in  every 
field  of  endeavor,  are  playing  a  major,  con- 
structive role  in  the  development  and  pres- 
ervation of  America's  greatness.  With  one  of 
the  most  ancient,  venerable,  and  rich  cul- 
tural legacies,  Asian  Americans  preserve  the 
wisdom  of  their  forefathers,  while  working 
for  the  goals  we  all  share  for  this  great  land. 


America's  true  strength  lies  with  its 
people,  and  the  diverse  origins  of  our  citi- 
zens form  a  major  part  of  that  national 
asset.  Liberty  is  rooted  in  tolerance  and  ap- 
preciation for  the  customs  and  values  of 
others.  Asian  Americans  uphold  that  creed 
by  safeguarding  a  noble  past  rich  in  moral 
and  cultural  treasures.  This  year,  in  which 
heaven  smiles  on  the  builders,  let  us  work 
together  to  build  a  better  society  for  all 
Americans. 

Nancy  and  I  wish  you  a  happy  and  suc- 
cessful Year  of  the  Tiger. 

Ronald  Reagan 
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Remarks  and  a  Question-and- Answer  Session  With  Regional  Editors 
and  Broadcasters 
February  10,  1986 


The  President  Good  afternoon,  and  wel- 
come to  the  White  House.  It's  an  honor  to 
share  this  time  with  you  and  to  be  able  to 
speak  through  you  to  the  millions  of  people 
whom  you  and  your  news  organizations 
serve  so  well.  And  if  you'll  forgive  me, 
during  lunch  I  overheard  one  or  two  refer- 
ences to  my  age.  And  it's  true,  as  of  last 
week,  I'd  been  around  for  three-quarters  of 
a  century.  And  many  of  you  have  quoted 
the  fact  that  I  said  that's  only  24  Celsius. 
But  I  have  another  description  of  it,  also: 
that  if  I'm  ever  in  need  of  any  transplants,  I 
got  parts  they  don't  make  anymore. 
[Laughter] 

But  age  represents  a  certain  fullness  of 
human  experience  and  brings  its  own  ad- 
vantages. In  the  office  I  hold,  it  helps  to  put 
into  perspective  not  just  the  issues  of  the 
day  but  the  march  of  the  decades.  When 
we  first  came  to  Washington  in  1981, 
debate  had  been  conditioned  by  the  long, 
liberal  experiment  that  began  in  the  1930's, 
the  New  Deal,  the  Great  Society,  the  so- 
called  War  on  Poverty — which  we  lost.  It 
had  become  a  working  assumption  in  this 
town  that  nothing  of  lasting  value  could  be 
achieved  without  a  further  expansion  of 
government,  a  further  subsuming  of  the  pri- 
vate lives  of  individuals  and  families  into 
the  vast  programs  of  the  social  and  econom- 
ic planners.  And  I  have  often  said  that  a 
government  program  once  launched  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  eternal  life  we'll  ever  see 
on  this  Earth. 

But  I  happen  to  have  been  around  too 
long  to  become  enthusiastic  about  govern- 
ment growth.  Of  course  I  remember  the 
government  of  the  New  Deal,  but  I  remem- 
ber an  earlier  America  as  well,  an  America 
in  which  the  essentially  private  values  of 
the  individual,  the  family,  and  the  commu- 
nity commanded  the  day.  Taxes  during  my 
formative  years  were  low.  Indeed,  the 
1920's  saw  dramatic  tax  cuts,  and  govern- 
ment regulation  of  the  economy  was  slight. 
As  a  result,  through  much  of  that  period, 
the    Nation    experienced    buoyant,     good 


health;  and  throughout  most  of  the  twen- 
ties, the  economy  grew.  Astonishing  techno- 
logical progress  took  place,  including  ad- 
vances in  the  automobile,  radio,  and  re- 
markable materials  like  plastics.  Although 
the  period  is  sometimes  caricatured  as  a 
time  of  cultural  intolerance,  immigrants  ac- 
tually made  tremendous  advances  in  all 
walks  of  American  life.  Joseph  Kennedy, 
son  of  an  Irishman,  founded  his  family's  for- 
tune. Sam  Goldwyn,  a  Jew  from  Eastern 
Europe,  started  MGM;  and,  incidentally,  all 
the  stories  about  his  malaprops  are  true,  but 
he  was  a  great  producer  and  organizer. 

And  of  course,  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
go  back  to  that  era.  Life  then  was  simpler, 
but  it  was  harder.  And  yet,  when  in  the  late 
seventies  the  liberal  entertainment — or  ex- 
periment, I  should  say,  had  last  wound 
down,  when  the  ceaseless  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  weakness  had  ended — or 
eroded  our  foreign  policy,  I  believed  it  was 
time  to  return  government  to  its  few  and 
legitimate  duties,  time  to  reassert  private 
values  and  the  importance  of  the  family.  In 
our  first  term,  we  cut  taxes,  and  we  started 
to  rebuild  our  defenses.  Today  the  economy 
has  seen  38  months  of  growth,  and  as  free- 
dom movements  in  Nicaragua  and  else- 
where attest,  there  is  new  hope  for  the 
cause  of  liberty  around  the  world.  Now  we 
must  take  the  next  steps,  steps  which  I  out- 
lined in  my  State  of  the  Union  Address. 

To  end  deficit  spending,  we  must  meet 
the  limits  set  forth  in  the  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings  legislation.  As  you  know,  this  legis- 
lation is  being  challenged  in  the  courts.  But 
whatever  the  outcome,  we  intend  to  go  for- 
ward with  our  plan  to  bring  the  budget  into 
balance  by  fiscal  1991.  We  must  also  give  to 
the  Presidency  a  line-item  veto  and  pass  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution. 

In  defense,  we  must  remain  strong,  refus- 
ing to  undo  all  the  progress  that  we've 
made  during  the  past  5  years.  And  we  must 
push  forward  with  research  and  testing  on 
the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  This  initia- 
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tive  holds  out  perhaps  the  brightest  hope  of 
my  lifetime — the  hope  of  making  nuclear 
missiles  obsolete. 

A  progrowth  tax  reform  must  be  passed. 
And  in  view  of  the  plight  of  the  poor,  espe- 
cially the  breakdown  of  the  poor  family,  we 
must  engage  in  a  thorough  reform  of  our 
welfare  system.  In  our  country  today  there 
are  neighborhoods  where  the  American 
trait  of  self-reliance  has  been  blotted  out  by 
government  dependency.  There  are  city 
blocks  where  families  have  virtually  no  ex- 
perience of  fathers,  just  of  mothers  strug- 
gling alone  in  poverty  to  raise  their  chil- 
dren. As  I  said  in  the  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  we  must  reform  welfare  to  provide 
real  and  lasting  emancipation,  because  the 
success  of  welfare  should  be  judged  by  how 
many  of  its  recipients  become  independent 
of  welfare. 

In  short,  in  our  agenda  for  the  future,  it's 
our  aim  to  apply  to  the  challenges  of  the 
day  the  eternal  values  that  have  made  our 
nation  great:  family,  self-reliance,  and  indi- 
vidual freedom.  Together,  we  can  advance 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  make  America  a 
land  of  unparalleled  prosperity  and  dazzling 
technological  progress.  There's  a  line  in  the 
movie  "Back  to  the  Future"  that  sort  of 
sums  it  up:  "Where  we're  going,  we  don't 
need  roads." 

I  know  I've  got  only  a  few  minutes  left, 
but  I  can  take  a  few  questions.  And  if  you 
don't  mind,  before  your  hands,  there's  one 
someplace  over  there  in  the  room  that  I'm 
going  to  call  on.  There's  a  young  man  from 
Clearwater  High  School  who  had  a  date 
with  me  for  an  interview  last  July,  and 
then,  I  don't  know,  they  started  doing  some 
cutting  up  over  at  Bethesda,  and  we  had  to 
cancel  it.  I  think  if  Scott  McQuigg  is  here 
we'll  give  him  the  first  question.  Scott? 

Advice  to  Young  People  About  the  Future 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I'm  from 
the  Nickelodeon  Kid's  Network.  And  you 
spoke  quite  a  bit  about  the  future  in  your 
State  of  the  Union  Address.  We  were  won- 
dering what  your  thoughts  were  when  you 
were  a  teenager  growing  up  in  the  1920's, 
what  your  thoughts  were  about  the  future, 
and  what  advice  you  would  give  to  young 
people  today  about  the  future  that  could 
possibly  hold  nuclear  war,  living  in  outer 


space,  and  the  loss  of  natural  resources. 
What  would  your  thoughts  and  advice  be  to 
young  people? 

The  President.  Well,  my  advice  would  be 
that  you  stick  to  your  dreams  and  deter- 
mine that  you're  going  to  make  them  come 
true.  Yes,  when  I  was  growing  up  back  in 
that  period — and  I  have  to  tell  you,  I  make 
no  apology  for  our  generation.  Very  few 
generations  in  all  history  have  presided 
over  a  transition,  and  the  generation  of 
which  I  am  a  member  has  been  one  of 
those  generations.  I  can  remember  my  first 
automobile  ride;  up  until  then  it  was  horse 
and  buggy.  And  I  can  remember  when 
radio  first  came  into  being  and  things  of 
this  kind.  But  from  that,  within  a  single 
lifetime,  all  the  way  to  a  man  on  the  Moon 
and  the  other  things  that  we're  doing  out 
there — you  will  see  things  in  your  lifetime 
greater  than  we've  ever  seen  that  we  can't 
imagine,  but  I  don't  think  you  will  span 
quite  a  change  that  we  did. 

No,  when  we  were  young  and  growing 
up  in  the  twenties,  everything  was  going 
great.  It  was  in  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  I.  I  was  young  enough  to  remember 
that  war.  We  remembered  it  and  all  and 
the  horror  of  it,  and  we  believed  the  thing 
that  there  must  never  be  another  such  war, 
that  we'd  fought  the  war  to  end  wars.  So, 
your  dreams  and  your  ambitions  centered 
on  where  you  wanted  to  go  and  what  you 
wanted  to  do  with  your  life.  Then,  of 
course,  came  that  black  October  Friday, 
1929,  and  I  was  just  entering  college  at  the 
time.  And  as  I  said  here  at  our  own  table, 
no  one  who  didn't  live  through  it  can  ever 
quite  imagine  the  experience  of  the  Great 
Depression  and  what  it  was  like:  25  percent 
of  your  work  force  unemployed,  and  at  that 
time  there  had  never  been  any  such  things 
as  unemployment  insurance  or  welfare  pro- 
grams or  anything.  The  Nation  was  caught 
in  an  era  where  suddenly  they  had  these 
great  problems  thrust  upon  them  and  had 
to  do  something  almost  of  an  emergency 
nature  to  take  care  of  it. 

But  we've  come  through  that  and  come 
through  another  great  war.  And  I  have  to 
believe  that  the  future  does  look  bright  for 
our  nation  and  for  the  world.  So,  keep  your 
dreams;  don't  give  'em  up. 
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Nuclear  Waste  Disposal 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Fm  Dick  Smyzer  from 
the  Oak  Ridger  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 
My  question  is  a  regional  one,  but  it  has 
national  implications,  because  it  has  to  do 
with  nuclear  waste. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has  decided 
that  a  way  station  for  spent  nuclear  fuel 
elements  would  be  very  helpful  toward 
solving  these  waste  problems.  They  picked 
our  community  as  a  location  for  it.  A  citi- 
zens group  of  our  community  and  our  city 
government  is  all  in  favor  of  this  facility, 
but  the  Governor  of  our  State  says  that  we 
can't  have  it  because  it  will  blight  our  area. 
Now,  the  Congress  will  ultimately  decide, 
but  I  wonder  what  your  position  might  be 
relative  to  this  facility? 

The  President.  Well,  we  have  a  necessary 
problem,  and  I  know  that,  you  know,  every- 
one is  going  to  say,  "Do  it  in  somebody 
else's  backyard,  not  ours."  And  I  know  that 
part  of  this  is  because  in  the  beginning  we 
didn't  understand  all  the  ramifications,  so 
we  did  things  carelessly — not  knowing  we 
were  being  careless — that  resulted  in  ulti- 
mate tragedy.  Those  who  had  to  do  with 
the  beginning  of  the  x  ray  later  died  of  the 
effects  that  they  did  not  know,  things  that 
were  being  done  to  them. 

But  I  would  think  today  we  know  we 
have  this  problem;  we  know  we  have  a 
technology  that  we've  never  had  before. 
And  I  think  that  we  can  guarantee  that 
every  precaution  will  be  taken  so  that  this 
will  not  become  a  hazard  to  anyone.  And 
we  have  to  recognize  that  this  must  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  at  the  same  time  that  I  think 
our  high  technology  goes  forward  that  we 
will  probably  develop  ways  in  which  we  can 
do  better  than  just  throwing  it  away  in  a 
wastepile.  But  I  would  have  to  say  that 
we've  got  to  have  the  confidence  someplace 
along  the  line  that  we  know  enough  now 
that  we're  not  going  to  make  this  hazardous 
threat  to  any  section  of  the  country.  But 
some  places  are  the  ones  that  we're  going 
to  have  to  pick. 

Coast  Guard  Budget  Cuts 

Q.  Mr.  President,  first  of  all,  a  belated 
happy  birthday  to  you  from  WNLC  in  Con- 
necticut, which  is  celebrating  its  50th  birth- 


day. 

The  President.  Thank  you. 

Q.  And  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  relat- 
ing to  the  Coast  Guard,  which  is  very  im- 
portant to  our  area — [inaudible].  Under 
Gramm-Rudman  the  Coast  Guard  is  going 
to  suffer  major  cutbacks,  under  your  budget 
as  well.  And,  now,  when  the  shuttle  ex- 
ploded, it  was  the  Coast  Guard  that  went 
out  there  and  did  the  work.  Where  the  Tri- 
dent submarine  is  manufactured — [inaudi- 
ble]— in  our  hometown,  also  the  Coast 
Guard  is  the  one  that  sweeps  the  harbor  for 
mines.  If  you're  going  to  cut  back  on  their 
budget,  they  are  going  to  cut  back  on  boats, 
and  they're  not  going  to  be  able  to  protect 
our  harbors  the  way  that  boaters,  which  still 
need — [inaudible] — the  way  that  our  sub- 
marines and  our  commercial  harbors  need 
to  be  protected.  I'd  like  to  know  your  opin- 
ion on  perhaps  maintaining  the  Coast 
Guard  budget  where  we  can  keep  them? 

The  President.  We're  not  going  to  let  that 
kind  of  a  setback  or  cutback  come  to  the 
Coast  Guard.  Remember  that  part  of  the 
budget  that  we're  presenting  is  based  on 
not  only  cutting  of  costs  where  we  can  but 
also  in  some  additional  revenue  by  way  of — 
not  taxes — ^but  by  way  of  things  that  we 
believe  where  there  should  be  fees,  rather 
than  the  taxpayers  bearing  a  certain  thing — 
the  beneficiaries  of  certain  services — fees. 
And  I  can  assure  you,  we  have  no  intention 
of  gutting  the  Coast  Guard. 

And  I  have  to  tell  you  that  there  is, 
among  my  military  aides  now,  is  a  Coast 
Guard  Commander;  and  she  is  not  only  the 
first  member  of  the  Coast  Guard  that's  ever 
been  a  Presidential  military  aide,  she's  also 
the  first  woman  that  has  ever  been  a  mili- 
tary aide.  And  the  other  day  I  was  teasing 
her  a  little  bit  about  something  to  do  with 
the  Navy  and  my  having  come  from  a 
meeting  with  an  admiral,  and  I  loved  her 
answer.  She  said,  "In  the  Coast  Guard,  we 
consider  we're  the  unit  around  which  the 
Navy  gathers  in  times  of  emergency." 
[Laughter]  We're  not  going  to  do  that.  And 
a  lot  of  this  that  you're  hearing  about  the 
budget — ^people  are  saying  it  who  haven't 
even  read  the  budget  yet. 
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Philippine  Presidential  Election 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Ed  Offley  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer.  How  concerned  are  you, 
sir,  over  allegations  of  voting  fraud  in  the 
Philippine  elections? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  any  of  us 
would  be  concerned.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
we  can  do — and  Fm  not  going  to  really 
comment  in  detail  on  the  evidence  of  that, 
because  we  do  have  our  observers  who  are 
coming  back.  Senator  Lugar  and  his  aides, 
and  I  will  be  meeting  with  them — they 
should  be  getting  in  sometime  tonight — as 
soon  as  I  can  for  whatever  evidence  they 
have.  But  I  think  that  what  we  have  to 
watch  for  is  that,  in  spite  of  all  these 
charges,  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  evi- 
dence of  a  strong  two-party  system  now  in 
the  islands,  and  we  certainly  are  accus- 
tomed to  that.  We  want  to  help  in  any  way 
we  can.  That,  once  the  election  is  over,  that 
the  results  of  the  election  then  go  forward 
and  that  the  two  parties  can  come  together 
to  make  sure  the  government  works,  and 
that  we  can  retain  the  historic  relationship 
that  we've  had  with  the  Philippine  people 
and  the  Philippine  Islands.  But  actually,  the 
election — that  is  for  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines to  decide  and  not  for  us  to  inter- 
fere. 

Security  of  U.S.  Technology 

Q.  Mr.  President,  John  Bowman  from 
Champaign,  Illinois,  the  News  Gazette.  In 
Champaign  and  in  Urbana  we  have  the 
University  of  Illinois,  where  we  have  a 
super  computer.  And  there's  quite  a  contro- 
versy over  the  use  of  that  in  this  regard: 
Some  of  the  people  involved  with  the  com- 
puter are  willing  to  share  that  resource 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  or  academicians 
from  the  Soviet  Union  or  other  foreign 
countries.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the 
community  who  do  not  think  that  they 
should  do  that.  What  is  your  position  on 
that  type  of  a  resource? 

The  President.  Well,  I'm  not  technologi- 
cally gifted  in  that  way.  I  haven't  even  been 
able  to  learn  to  use  a  pocket  calculator  yet. 
[Laughter]  But  I  do  know  that  there  are 
some  things  in  high  technology  that  we 
must  guard  and  that  we  cannot  allow  to  be 
revealed  where  they  would  have  a  military 


use  and  could  be  put  to  work  that  way.  And 
as  long  as  we're  still  trying  to  reduce  arms 
in  the  world,  and  when  we  get  to  the  point 
that— if  we  can  get  to  it  where  we  have  an 
agreement  and  we  begin  to  eliminate  arms 
and  know  that  this  might  be  some  evidence 
that  we  can  continue  to  exist  in  the  world 
peacefully,  then  we  might  be  able  to 
change  our  attitude.  But  right  now  we've 
seen  the  results  of  some  thievery  of  our 
high-tech  secrets.  I  think  we  have  to  use 
restraint  in  how  available  we  make  them. 
Ms.  Mathis.  Last  question. 

Issues  Facing  the  Presidency 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  1980  you  said  in 
campaigning  for  the  White  House  that 
there  were  not  any  easy  answers,  but  there 
were  simple  ones.  After  5  years  in  the 
White  House,  do  you  feel  the  same  way,  or 
has  serving  in  the  White  House  changed 
your  view  at  all?  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  President.  No.  There  are  simple  an- 
swers to  a  great  many  things  that  we've 
made  imnecessarily  complicated,  but 
they're  not  easy,  as  our  effort  to  get  this 
present  budget  indicates.  Right  now  with 
this  budget  and  all  the  abuse  that  it's  re- 
ceiving and  having  signed  it — and  I  know 
how  thick  it  is — I  have  to  believe  that  a  lot 
of  the  people  that  are  criticizing  it  haven't 
read  it.  But  here  is  a  budget  that  is  almost  a 
trillion  dollars.  And  the  total  cut  of  that 
budget  that  we're  asking  for  is  about  2% 
percent.  Now,  don't  tell  me  that  there  isn't 
any  business  or  household  budget  or  any- 
thing else  that  can't  find  2%  percent  fat 
that  can  be  done  away  with. 

But  I  do  believe  that,  for  example,  we've 
complicated  the  whole  field  of  social  re- 
forms for  the  needy — complicated  it  by  a 
variety  of  programs,  tried  to  keep  too  much 
management  in  the  hands  of  Washington 
over  this  whole  vast  diversified  country,  in- 
stead of  giving  much  more  ability  to  deter- 
mine how  the  programs  run  at  the  local  and 
State  level.  And  the  result  is  that  we've 
created  problems — when  I  made  the  crack 
in  my  remarks  that  poverty  lost — or  poverty 
won  in  our  programs.  The  whole  system 
seems  to  have  resulted  now  in  people  into 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  of  being  on 
welfare. 
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And  to  me,  it  is  a  simple  answer  to  say 
let's  evolve  a  welfare  plan  that  is  aimed  at 
salvaging  people  and  making  it  imnecessary 
for  them  to  be  on  welfare,  and  then  be  able 
to  boast  at  the  end  of  each  year  how  suc- 
cessful the  program  had  been  by  how  many 
fewer  people  had  to  be  there.  And  I  think 
of  that  as  a  simple  answer.  Any  one  of  us,  if 
we  had  a  neighbor  and  had  fallen  on  hard 
times  or  something,  yes,  we'd  help  them. 
We'd  probably  help  with  food  and  what- 
ever was  necessary.  But  at  the  same  time, 
our  main  effort  would  be  directed  at  how 
can  we  get  them  back  on  their  feet  so  we 
don't  have  to  continue  doing  this.  And  I 
think  that  most  of  the  people  on  welfare 
want  just  that.  They  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  be  independent  and  out  on 
their  own. 

But,  again,  having  created  the  programs 
and  a  gigantic  series  of  bureaucracies  to  run 
them,  I  have  a  terrible  feeling  that  some- 
times the  prime  order  of  the  bureaucracy  is 
preserve  the  bureaucracy. 

Q.  Do  you  want  your  administration  to  be 
remembered,  perhaps,  by  that  statement, 
which  nobody  else  in  American  life  has 
come  along  with  in  50  years? 

The  President  Well,  I  am  quite  sure 
that — I  don't  know  about  you — ^but,  know- 
ing about  the  White  House  press  corps,  I'm 
quite  sure  nobody  would  ever  let  me  forget 
it.  So — [laughter^ — ^but,  yes,  if  we  can  come 
up  with  a  system  that  does  that,  if  we  can 
come  up  with  a  system — we  tried  an  experi- 
ment when  I  was  Governor  in  California — I 
know  this  is  my  last  go-round,  and  I  know 
you're  getting  impatient  here  and — and  fi- 
nally all  we  could  get  was  permission  from 
Washington  for  an  experiment,  and  that  in 
only  part  of  our  State.  They  wouldn't  let  us 
do  it  in  the  two  big  cities,  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles,  but  we  could  do  it — 35  of 
our  counties.  And  it  was  a  program  simply 
to  let  able-bodied — or  make  able-bodied 
welfare  recipients  work  in  return  for  their 
welfare  grant.  Now,  it  didn't  cost  an  extra 
penny. 

We  then  sent  to  these  35  counties  and  to 
the  communities  therein  a  request;  and  we 
said,  submit  to  us  a  list  of  the  things  that 
you  would  be  doing  if  you  had  the  money 
and  the  manpower.  No  boondoggles.  So,  we 
got  back  from  each  one  of  them  lists  of 


things  that  sounded  pretty  sensible  that 
would  be  nice  if  somebody  could  do  this  for 
the  government  or  the  community.  And  we 
okayed  these  and  said,  "The  money's  al- 
ready there  in  welfare,  and  you're  going  to 
have  the  manpower."  And  then  we  ordered 
these  welfare  recipients  in  each  county  to 
report  for  work  at  these  various  projects.  So 
we  wouldn't  conflict  with  minimum  wage, 
they  only  had  to  work  24 — or  20  hours  a 
week,  not  40.  But  the  other  20  hours  had  to 
be  spent  in  either  looking  for  private  em- 
ployment or  taking  job  training  and  im- 
provement. 

Then  we  assigned  some  people  from  our 
Labor  Department,  gave  them  each  a  list  of 
these  people.  And  they  were  to  watch  them 
and  what  they  were  doing  and  see  how  fast 
they  could  move  them  out  of  those  jobs  into 
private  enterprise  jobs.  And  in  the  midst  of 
the  1973-74  recession,  we  put  76,000  wel- 
fare recipients  into  private  enterprise  jobs 
through  that  program.  Didn't  cost  an  extra 
penny  to  anyone. 

And  the  other  gain  that  we  made  was  we 
did  find  that  in  any  great  government  pro- 
gram—you know,  as  Milton  Friedman,  the 
economist,  said,  if  you  start  paying  people 
to  be  poor,  you're  going  to  have  a  lot  of 
poor  people.  And  we  found  that  thousands 
of  people  who'd  gotten  the  order  to  report 
for  work  never  showed  up,  and  we  stopped 
their  welfare  checks.  And  we  never  had  a 
single  complaint.  And  the  only  thing  I  can 
conclude  is  that  some  people  were  collect- 
ing imder  more  than  one  name,  and  when 
they  had  to  show  up  in  person,  they 
couldn't  do  it.  And  they  didn't  dare  com- 
plain then,  when  we  cut  off  their  checks. 
So,  the  savings  was  double. 

Now,  I  thought  that  was  a  kind  of  a 
simple  solution.  And  today,  as  a  result, 
we've  passed  the  word  from  Washington, 
and  any  number  of  States  are  doing  the 
same  thing  now  within  their  States.  And,  in 
fact.  Governor  Dukakis  of  Massachusetts 
was  explaining  how  this  worked  in  his  State 
just  the  other  day  on  television.  So,  well 

State  Lotteries 

Q.  Mr.  President 

Ms.  Mathis.  Thank  you- 


Q. should  States  be  in  the  business  of 
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sponsoring  family — i.e.,  statewide  lotteries? 
California  has  just  recently  enacted  one, 
and  Florida  appears  about  to. 

The  President  I  know,  and  I  think  maybe 
from  the  tone  of  your  voice  I  feel  that — 
[laughter] — I  feel  the  same  way.  I  was  kind 
of  sorry  when  I  saw  California  do  that.  It 
was  talked  about  when  I  was  there  and  was 
Governor.  And  call  me  a  prude  if  you  want 
to,  but  I  just  think  that  there's  something  a 
little  bit  undignified  in  appealing  to  peo- 
ple's desire  to  gamble  of  a  State  to  raise  its 
revenues,  and  it  ought  to  be  able  to  raise 
them  the  legitimate  way.  I  have  to  tell  you 
I  don't  exactly  like  the  idea  of  government 
engaging  in  gambling. 

Ms.  Mathis.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Well,  I  have  to  leave.  I'm 
sorry.  I  know  there  were  a  lot  more  hands. 
What  time  is  it?  Oh,  Lord,  I  am  way  late.  Is 
yours  just  going  to  be  a  short  one? 

Holocaust  Council  Appointment 

Q.  Yes,  mine's  very  short,  mine's  very 
short.  I  come  from  Spokane,  Washington. 


There's  a  significant  gypsy  population  in 
our  area.  They  understand  that  you  have  10 
appointments  to  make  to  the  Holocaust 
Council,  and  they're  asking  if  a  gypsy,  who's 
never  been  on  the  Holocaust  Council 
before,  if  a  gypsy  might  be  appointed 
among  one  of  the  10  appointments  that  you 
have  now? 

The  President.  Let  me  look  into  that.  I 
never  thought  of  it,  because  you're  abso- 
lutely right  that  the  gypsies  were  as  perse- 
cuted as  any  people  were  by  the  Nazis  in 
World  War  II.  They  were  almost  totally  vic- 
tims of  the  Holocaust.  Let  me  look  into 
that.  I  will. 

I  have  to  leave  now.  I'm  sorry.  Thank  you 
all  very  much.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:05  p.m.  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  State  Dining  Room  at  the 
White  House.  In  his  remarks,  he  referred  to 
Lt.  Comdr.  Vivien  S.  Crea,  Coast  Guard 
Aide  to  the  President.  Susan  K.  Mathis  was 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Di- 
rector of  Media  Relations. 


Nomination  of  Barbara  Lerner  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Education 

February  10,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Barbara  Lerner  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Civil  Rights,  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  She  would  succeed 
Harry  M.  Singleton,  who  has  resigned. 

Since  1981  Dr.  Lerner  has  been  president 
of  Lerner  Associates  and  has  been  on  the 
New  Jersey  Advisory  Conunittee  to  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  since  1985.  She 
was  with  the  Educational  Testing  Service  in 
Princeton,  NJ,  as  a  senior  research  scientist 
(1980-1981)  and  a  visiting  scholar  (1978- 
1979),  and  served  as  an  adviser  on  several 


joint  committees  with  the  American  Psy- 
chological Association  and  the  American 
Educational  Research  Association  for  testing 
standards.  She  was  an  associate  professor  of 
psychology  at  Roosevelt  University  in  Chi- 
cago (1972-1974)  and  at  Ohio  University  in 
Athens  (1968-1970). 

Dr.  Lerner  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  in  Urbana  (B.A.,  1956)  and  the 
University  of  Chicago  (M.A.,  1961;  Ph.D., 
1965;  J.D.,  1977).  She  is  single  and  resides 
in  Princeton,  NJ.  She  was  born  March  31, 
1935,  Chicago  IL. 
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Appointment  of  14  Members  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Executive  Exchange,  and  Designation  of  the  Chairman 
February  10,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Executive  Exchange  for  terms  of  2  years: 

David  T.  Reams,  of  Connecticut.  Upon  his  ap- 
pointment, the  President  will  designate  him 
Chairman.  He  is  chairman,  president,  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Xerox  Corp.  He  was  bom 
August  11,  1930,  in  Rochester,  NY,  and  now 
resides  in  New  Canaan,  CT. 

John  Fellows  Akers,  of  Connecticut,  is  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  IBM  Corp.  He 
was  born  December  28,  1934,  in  Boston,  MA, 
and  now  resides  in  Westport,  CT. 

Robert  Anderson,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Rockwell  Interna- 
tional Corp.  He  was  bom  November  2,  1920,  in 
Columbus,  NE,  and  now  resides  in  Pittsburgh, 
PA. 

James  A.  Baker  III,  of  Texas,  is  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  He  was  bom  April  28,  1930,  in  Hous- 
ton, TX,  and  now  resides  in  Washington,  DC. 

James  E.  Burke,  of  New  Jersey,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Johnson  & 
Johnson  Co.  He  was  born  February  28,  1925,  in 
Rutland,  VT,  and  now  resides  in  Princeton,  NJ. 

David  W.  Christopher,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  the 
Ohio  Valley  area  practice  partner  for  Price  Wa- 
terhouse  Co.  He  was  born  February  13,  1930, 
in  Coraopolis,  PA,  and  now  resides  in  Pitts- 
burgh, PA. 


Ralph  P.  Davidson,  of  New  York,  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  publishing  company  of  Time, 
Inc.  He  was  bom  August  17,  1927,  in  Santa  Fe, 
NM,  and  now  resides  in  New  York  City. 

Max  L.  Friedersdorf,  of  Florida,  is  consul  general 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Bermuda. 
He  was  born  July  7,  1929,  in  Crammer,  IN. 

John  Samuel  Ludington,  of  Michigan,  is  chairman 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Dow  Coming.  He 
was  born  May  7,  1928,  in  Detroit,  MI,  and  now 
resides  in  Midland,  MI. 

John  K.  McKinley,  of  Alabama,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Texaco, 
Inc.  He  was  born  March  24,  1920,  in  Tuscaloo- 
sa, AL,  and  now  resides  in  Darien,  CT. 

Fred  W.  O 'Green,  of  California,  is  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Litton  Industries,  Inc. 
He  was  bom  March  25,  1921,  in  Mason  City, 
lA,  and  now  resides  in  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

George  Adams  Roberts,  of  California,  is  president 
of  Teledyne,  Inc.  He  was  bom  February  18, 
1919,  in  Uniontown,  PA,  and  now  resides  in 
Santa  Monica,  CA. 

David  M.  Roderick,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  U.S.  Steel.  He  was  born  May  3, 
1924,  in  Pittsburgh,  PA,  and  now  resides  in 
Pittsburgh. 

William  B.  Walsh,  of  Virginia,  is  founder  and 
president  of  Project  Hope.  He  was  born  April 
26,  1920,  in  Brooklyn,  NY,  and  now  resides  in 
Bethesda,  MD. 


Remarks  at  a  State  Department  Reception  Honoring  Maureen 

Reagan 

February  10,  1986 


Well,  I  want  to  thank  Secretary  Shultz 
and  Assistant  Secretary  Keyes  for  hosting 
this  reception  and  all  of  you  for  coming  by 
this  evening.  And  I  can't  tell  you  how  much 
fun  it  is  to  spring  this  little  surprise  on 
Maureen.  [Laughter]  Some  of  you  may 
think  it  a  little  unfair  to  catch  her  off  guard 
like  this,  but  I  can  assure  you  Fm  only  re- 
turning a  favor  she's  been  doing  for  me  all 
my  life.  [Laughter]  The  truth  is,  Maureen's 


been  surprising  me  and  making  me  very 
proud  for  a  very  long  time. 

If  you'll  just  let  me  tell  this  one  little 
story.  I  think  all  of  you  know  that  when  a 
candidate  for  President  gets  the  required 
number  of  votes  at  a  political  convention, 
it's  traditional  for  the  press  and  the  cameras 
to  come  bursting  into  his  hotel  room  for 
pictures  of  the  family  celebrating.  Well, 
back  in  1980,  when  we  were  in  that  gigan- 
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tic  Renaissance  Center  in  Detroit,  I  noticed 
just  before  the  magic  moment  that  every- 
body in  the  Reagan  clan  was  there  except 
Maureen.  And  naturally  with  only  a  few 
minutes  to  go,  I  started  asking  everyone,  Vd 
say,  "Where's  Maureen,  where's  Maureen?" 
And  I  could  already  hear  some  commenta- 
tors saying,  "Oh,  yeah,  that's  this  fellow 
who's  just  been  nominated  to  run  for  the 
most  powerful  post  in  the  free  world.  He 
can't  even  find  his  own  daughter."  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Then,  sure  enough,  it  hit  me  and  every- 
one else  in  the  room.  And  only  a  few  sec- 
onds later,  there  was  confirmation  right 
there  on  the  television  set  in  front  of  us. 
Maureen  wasn't  there  because  she  had 
duties  to  perform  as  an  alternate  delegate 
and  leader  in  the  California  delegation — 
and  one  of  which,  come  to  think  of  it,  was 
voting  for  me.  [Laughter]  Now,  I  hadn't 
been  in  politics  as  long  as  some  people,  but 
I  did  know  that  that  was  the  wrong 
moment  to  start  taking  anything  for  grant- 
ed. So,  as  I  listened  to  Maureen  on  televi- 
sion, just  this  once — [laughter] — I  was  glad 
she  was  on  the  floor  and  not  with  us. 
[Laughter] 

And  there's  a  little  sequel  to  this.  Last 
year  I  kept  seeing  in  the  press  all  those 
reports  about  the  U.N.  conference  wrap- 
ping up  a  decade  of  women.  I  think  some  of 
you  remember  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  speculation  that  the  whole  conference 
was  going  to  become  politicized,  a  propa- 
ganda exercise  on  extraneous  matters  rather 
than  a  serious  exchange  on  the  issues  that 
uniquely  affect  women.  And  there  was 
some  talk,  too,  about  how  the  American 
delegation,  which  Maureen  was  heading, 
was  going  to  be  outsmarted,  outmaneu- 
vered,  and  probably  embarrassed  by  all  of 
this.  And,  you  know,  every  time  I  read  one 
of  these  reports,  I  got  this  big  Cheshire  cat- 
like grin — [laughter] — ^because  I  was  think- 


ing to  myself,  somebody  out  there  sure 
doesn't  know  my  daughter.  [Laughter] 

Well,  those  of  us  here  today  do  know 
Maureen.  At  State,  you  know  her  by  the 
wonderful  job  she  did  do  in  Nairobi.  You 
know  how  effectively  she  worked  to  get 
agreement  on  the  consensus  document  that 
would  make  the  conference  the  success  that 
it  was  and  bring  the  American  delegation 
the  credit  it  deserved.  And  you  know,  too, 
that  she'll  do  a  fine  job  as  our  Representa- 
tive to  the  U.N.  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women. 

And,  of  course,  for  Nancy  and  me,  Maur- 
een is  someone  we  love  dearly  and  yet 
someone  whom  we  also  recognize  as  the 
extraordinary  individual  that  she  is.  And 
that  isn't  all  that  easy.  As  I  said,  it's  always  a 
little  bit  of  a  surprise  for  a  father,  just  as  it 
was  that  night  in  Detroit,  to  realize  that 
that's  your  daughter  up  there  on  the  TV 
screen,  not  only  a  grown  woman — and  I'm 
not  that  old  yet — [laughter] — ^but  a  leader,  a 
mover,  someone  who  is  making  the  world  a 
whole  lot  better  place  to  live. 

But  all  these  things  Maureen  is,  and  that's 
why  Nancy  and  I  and  all  of  you  love  her  for 
it.  So,  I  want  to  thank  Maureen  today  as  her 
father  for  making  me  so  proud  of  her  on 
this  occasion  and  so  many  others.  But  also 
as  her  President,  I  want  to  thank  her  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people  for  distin- 
guished service  to  her  country  and  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  and  dignity. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  6:46  p.m.  in 
the  Benjamin  Franklin  Room  at  the  State 
Department  The  reception,  hosted  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  P.  Shultz  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  International  Affairs 
Alan  L.  Keyes,  was  in  honor  of  Maureen 
Reagan's  role  as  U.S.  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women. 
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Interview  With  Lou  Cannon  and  David  Hoffman  of  the  Washington 

Post 

February  10,  1986 


Soviet-U.S.  Relations 

Q.  Mr.  President,  thank  you  for  this  inter- 
view. In  view  of  what  Mr.  Gorbachev  said 
to  Senator  Kennedy,  as  it's  been  reported, 
what  do  you  think  the  prospects  are  this 
year  for  an  agreement  with  the  Soviets  on 
an  intermediate-range  missile  agreement? 

The  President.  Well,  Fm  very  hopeful  that 
we  can  come  to  some  agreement.  This  idea 
of  separating  out  the  intermediate-range 
weapons  is,  we  think,  a  hopeful  sign.  And 
now  he  has  not  made  the  SDI  any  condition 
with  regard  to  that.  There  are  some  other 
things  in  that  that  are,  well,  that  are  going 
to  cause  us  to  negotiate  that  we  hope  can 
be  eliminated.  One,  he's  kind  of  made  the 
French  and  the  English  an  element,  and  we 
don't  think  that  we're  in  a  position  to  nego- 
tiate for  somebody  else.  And  also,  the  prob- 
lem of  the  same  kind  of  intermediate-range 
weapons  being  stationed  east  of  the  Urals, 
targeted  on  Asian  targets.  And  these  are  the 
points  that  have  to  be  worked  out,  but  I'm 
just  optimistic  that  since  we've  opened  that 
subject  and  have  made  some  progress  on  it 
that  we  can  achieve  that. 

Q.  Is  the  United  States  going  to  submit  a 
counterproposal  that  will  deal  with  the  Brit- 
ish and  French  question  and  the  Asian 
question? 

The  President  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  already,  I  think,  made  some  pro- 
posals to  them  and  haven't  had  a  response 
yet. 

Q.  The  suggestion  of  that  story  was  that 
Gorbachev  seemed  to  be  saying  that  he 
didn't  want  to  have  a  summit  this  year 
unless  there  was  a  prospect  for  a  tangible 
agreement.  What's  your  assessment  of  that? 
Is  he  trying  to  get  out  of  a  summit  some 
way? 

The  President.  I  can't  believe  that  about 
him.  He  was  so  willing  for  it,  and  even  then 
he  mad^  the  proposal  that  we  have  one  in 
'87  in  his  country,  which  we  agreed  to.  So, 
no,  I  just — I  have  to  believe  that  he's  ex- 
pressing the  hope — and  we  are,  too.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  make  some  progress 


without  waiting  for  the  next  summit. 

Q.  Are  you  still  holding  firm  to  June  and 
July — June  or  July  date? 

The  President.  Well,  we  hope  that  it  can 
be  one  of  those  dates — the  earlier  date — 
because  of  our  election.  It's  going  to  be,  I 
think,  not  too  easy  for  us  if  we  get  closer  to 
and  get  into  the  campaigning  season  and  so 
forth  and  are  trying  to  have  a  summit.  They 
made  one  suggestion  of  a  later  date,  but 
they  haven't  pursued  it  at  all.  And  we've 
told  them  why  we  didn't  feel  we  could  do 
that. 

Q.  Were  you  surprised  that  the  Soviets — 
they've  sort  of  been  holding  SDI  ransom  for 
this  kind  of  agreement — that  he  seems  to 
have  dropped  that  idea  on  intermediate- 
range  missiles? 

The  President.  Well,  whether  he  dropped 
it  or  whether  he  never  intended  it  to  be 
there — ^because  you'll  remember  the  lan- 
guage that  they  agreed  to  in  the  agreement 
was  something  about  seeking  an  interim 
agreement  while  we  go  forward  with  the 
other  interim  agreement  on  the  intermedi- 
ate range.  So,  maybe  he's  just  now  confirm- 
ing that  he  meant  this  all  the  time.  But  it  is 
progress  in  our  eyes. 

Nicaragua 

Q.  On  the  subject  of  Central  America, 
can  the  democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua 
survive  without  military  aid,  in  your  view? 
From  the  government,  I  mean. 

The  President.  I  don't  see  how  they  could 
go  on  permanently  without  having  some 
aid,  particularly  in  the  face  of  the  extensive 
aid  that  they're  getting  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  with  regard  to  advanced 
weapons  systems  and  so  forth.  They've  got 
to  be  able  to  protect  themselves. 

Q.  Some  of  your  own  allies  in  Congress 
say  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  the  mili- 
tary aid  question  up  or  down  rather  than 
just  let  the  freedom  fighters  wither  on  the 
vine  with  just  nonlethal  aid.  Do  you  share 
that  view,  and  are  you  going  to  go  all  out  in 
this? 
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The  President.  Fm  going  to  go  all  out  to 
try  and  get  them  the  kind  of  aid  that  they 
must  have. 

Q.  Most  of  the  stories  that  I  have  read 
and  estimates  I've  seen  would  indicate  that 
it's  going  to  take  a  very  long  time  for  the 
democratic  resistance  there  to  have  any 
impact.  Is  this  something  that  you — ^we 
should  be  starting  on  now,  which  could  be 
like  a  20-years'  fight  down  there,  in  view  of 
Congress 

The  President.  No,  I  don't  think  it  has  to 
at  all.  I  think — and  this  is  what  the  Conta- 
dora  process  is  aiming  at — is  what  we  sug- 
gested a  year  ago,  just  about  a  year  ago 
now.  And  that  is  that  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment and  their  former  allies,  who  are  now 
the  contras,  who  fought  the  revolution 
against  Somoza,  that  they  come  together 
with  the  church  acting  as  a  mediator;  they 
have  an  armistice  and  come  together  and 
negotiate  out  how  they  can  arrive  at  a  con- 
sensus government  that  will  be  what  they 
actually  fought  the  revolution  for. 

Remember  that  they  appealed  to  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  for  help  back 
when  they  were  fighting  against  Somoza. 
And  they  got  the  help  they  asked  for,  which 
was  a  request  for  Somoza  to  step  down  so 
the  killing  could  stop — and  he  did.  But  in 
return  for  that,  they  had  given  a  program 
to  the  OAS  of  what  their  goals  were,  and  it 
was  democracy;  it  was  a  pluralistic  govern- 
ment and  human  rights  taken  care  of  and 
freedom  of  the  press  and  speech  and  labor 
unions  and  so  forth.  The  Sandinistas  then 
seized  the  revolution  and  took  it  away  from 
the  others.  And  they  have  turned  it  into  the 
totalitarian  state  that  it  is.  But  I  think  that 
the  Sandinistas  also  are  being  hard  pressed 
because  this  thing  that  has  been  going  on 
has  given  them  great  economic  problems. 
And  they  are  totally  dependent  on  the 
Communist  bloc  for  their  survival. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  that  it's  possible 
within  your  term  in  the  White  House  to  get 
some  kind  of  a  negotiated  settlement  be- 
tween the  Sandinistas  and  the  people  fight- 
ing them? 

The  President.  That's  what  we've  always 
said  we  want. 

Haiti 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  Haiti — ^your  spokes- 


man— there's  been  some  talk  about  what's 
happened  down  there.  Do  you  have  any 
ideas  about  how  to  better  bring  across  a 
democratic  transformation,  and  do  you  plan 
to  resume  aid  to  Haiti  that  was  withheld 
because  of  human  rights  violations? 

The  President.  Well,  this  group  that 
now — this  council  that  has  stepped  in  has 
made  it  plain  that  they — what  they  want  to 
do  is  make  it  possible  now  to  have  a  gov- 
ernment. In  other  words,  they  don't  view 
themselves  as  the  government.  They're  an 
interim  force,  and  they  want  to  now  estab- 
lish democracy  and  a  government  that  rep- 
resents the  will  of  the  people.  And  we're 
perfectly  willing  and  ready  to  help  in  any 
way  we  can  to  bring  that  about.  And,  as  I 
say,  we're  ready  to  work  with  them  and  do 
what  we  can  to  be  of  help. 

Q.  Does  that  include  resuming  the  aid? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Resuming  the  aid  to  them  that  was 
withheld? 

The  President.  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to 
talk  to  anyone  about  that 

Mr.  Regan.  We're  in  the  process  of  re- 
viewing that  now,  and  then  we'll  see  what 
the  new  government  does. 

Philippine  Presidential  Election 

Q.  On  the  question  of  the  Philippines, 
officials  in  your  government  have  called  for 
both  sides  in  the  Philippine  Government  to 
work  together  now  after  the  election.  And 
you  just  said  a  few  minutes  ago  in  your 
response  to  a  question  that  this  validates 
the  two-party  system  there.  How  do  you 
want  them  to  work  together?  Do  you  want 
them  to  form  a  coalition  government?  And 
what  do  you  have  in  mind? 

The  President.  Oh,  no,  I  would  think  we 
have  the  same  thing  in  our  own  country. 
We  have  a  strong  two-party  system  here, 
and  the  people  make  their  decision  at  the 
ballot  box  on  which  of  the — ^which  party  or 
members  of  the  party  get  elected  or  not. 
And  I  would  foresee  that,  now  that  there 
really  is  a  two-party  system — obviously 
proven  with  millions  of  people  going  to  the 
polls  and  voting  on  both  sides,  that  this  is 
the  beginning  of  what  could  be  the  answer 
to  their  form  of  government. 

Q.    Doesn't    that    mean    then    that    you 
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would  accept  Marcos  winning  this — or 
Aquino  winning?  You're  not  talking  about 
them  joining  a  coalition  government? 

The  President.  No,  I'm  talking  about  who- 
ever wins  and  the  other  party  doesn't  go 
out  of  existence — it  waits  for  future  elec- 
tions. 

Q.  You  called  for  free  and  fair  elections. 
How  does  the  United  States  respond  to 
these  reports  of  fraud  from  our  observers, 
and  can  Marcos  ever  again  make  a  claim  to 
legitimacy  after  this? 

The  President.  Well,  I'm  going  to  wait 
until  I  have  a  chance  to  talk  to  our  observ- 
ers who  are  over  there.  I  haven't  as  yet. 
Whether  there  is  enough  evidence  that  you 
can  really  keep  on  pointing  the  finger  or 
not,  I  don't  know.  I'm  sure,  you  know,  even 
elections  in  our  own  country — there  are 
some  evidences  of  fraud  in  places  and  areas. 
And  I  don't  know  the  extent  of  this  over 
there — ^but  also  do  we  have  any  evidence 
that  it's  all  been  one-sided,  or  has  this  been 
sort  of  the  election  tactics  that  have  been 
followed  there?  But  what  we  want  is — once 
the  Filipino  people  have  made  their  deci- 
sion and  a  government  has  been  chosen, 
then  we  would  like  to  have  the  same  rela- 
tionship, the  historic  relationship  we've  had 
with  the  people  of  the  Philippines  and  with 
their  government. 

Federal  Budget 

Q.  If  I  could  turn  to  domestic  subjects — 
the  budget.  Your  former  Budget  Director, 
David  Stockman,  said  recently  that  the  defi- 
cit wasn't  only  caused  by  big-spending  lib- 
eral Democrats  but  by  Republicans  as  well, 
including  yourself.  Now,  you've  been  Presi- 
dent for  5  years,  and  under  you  the  deficit 
has  doubled.  What's  your  response  to  Stock- 
man's comment? 

The  President.  Well,  my  memory  doesn't 
track  with  his;  because  every  year  that  I've 
been  here,  we  have  tried  to  get  the  elimi- 
nation of  some  programs,  reduction  of 
others,  putting  together  of  programs.  If  we 
had  gotten  what  we  asked  for  in  1981  with 
regard  to  the  domestic  budget,  the  deficit 
would  be  $50  billion  less  than  it  is  right 
now. 

So,  all  this  talk  that  we  did  this — and  all 
those  years  back  over  the  last  half-century 


when  I  was  making  speeches  about  deficit 
spending  and  all — the  truth  of  the  matter  is, 
deficit  spending  was  a  deliberate  practice  of 
the  party  in  power.  And  the  party  in 
power,  which  has  been  there  for  all  of  those 
years,  was — only  here  and  there,  one  and 
two  terms  out — ^was  the  Democratic  Party. 
And  beginning  with  the  War  on  Poverty  in 
the  middle  sixties  and  on,  this  was  where 
the  runaway  that  we'd  always  talked 
about — I've  always  said  that  it  couldn't — 
that  and  inflation.  You  couldn't  let  them  go 
on  without  having  them  break  the  bounds 
and  start  running  away. 

Now,  if  the  escalation  started  in  this  15 
years  between  1965  and  1980,  and  the  esca- 
lation went  to  the  budget  going  up  to 
roughly  5  times  what  it  was  in  1965— but 
the  deficit  was  38  times  what  it  was  in 
1965.  And  1981,  our  first  year  here,  we 
were  on  their  budget,  not  ours — ^you  come 
in  several  months  into  the  fiscal  year  and 
you'll  find  there,  again,  the  increase,  and 
it's  gone  on  that  way.  And  the  only  answer 
is  finally — ^what  we're  trying  to  do  is  to  have 
a  plan — and  this  one  is  a  5-year  plan  to 
eliminate  once  and  for  all  the  deficit. 

Q.  With  all  due  respect,  sir,  every  year 
you've  been  in  office,  you've  proposed  a 
plan — 5-year  plans.  I  recall  the  first  one  in 
your  speech  in  Chicago  in  1980,  in  Septem- 
ber, saying  we'd  get  to  zero,  and  we 
haven't.  Why  should  people  be  any  more 
confident  we're  going  to  get  there  now 
after  5  years  in  office  when  the  situation 
has  gotten  worse? 

The  President.  I  know  you  gentlemen 
have  delighted  in  writing  in  that  ever  since, 
frequently.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  long 
before  the  election,  I  had  made  public  the 
fact  that  the  plan  would  not  work  at  the 
time  that  I  said  it  would  because  of  the 
rapid  change  here,  in  the  economic  situa- 
tion, in  Washington — the  runaway  inflation, 
the  runaway  interest  rates,  all  of  those 
things  starting.  And  suddenly  the  econo- 
mists, who  had  helped  me  and  given  me 
this  plan,  said,  "No,  it  can't  do  it  now,  it's 
got  to  take  longer  than  that."  But  we  stuck 
to  the  same  plan,  and  now  for  38  months 
we  have  had  the  greatest  recovery  that 
we've  ever  had  in  the  last  50  years.  And  so, 
I  have  to  think  that  the  plan  wasn't  at  fault. 
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Q.  But,  Mr.  President,  during  this  period 
Congress  has  repeatedly  not  done  what 
you've  asked  on  domestic  spending,  and 
we — as  a  result,  we  have  this  very  big  defi- 
cit. Why  is  there  any  reason  to  think  that 
Congress  is  going  to  do  something  different- 
ly this  time  when  for  5  years,  when  you've 
been  a  popular  President,  they  haven't? 

The  President.  Because  they  realize  now 
that  the  explosion  has  occurred,  that  the 
deficit  has  been  institutionalized.  It  is  a  part 
of  the  whole  system  of  the  way  the  Govern- 
ment was  set  up,  as  is  explained  by  those 
figures  of  a  5-times  increase  in  the  budget 
but  38-times  increase  in  the  deficit.  Now  I 
think  they  are  aware.  There  isn't  anyone  up 
there  that  is  advocating  deficit  spending. 
They  are  all  talking  that  the  deficit  must  be 
curbed. 

The  only  argument  now  is,  which  way? 
And  they  would  like  to  do  it  in  two  ways 
that  I  think  are  ducking  their  responsibility, 
and  that  is  to  eliminate  our  defense  build- 
up— and  the  buildup  wouldn't  have  been 
necessary  if  they  had  been  doing  what  they 
should  have  been  doing  in  the  years  before 
we  got  here — eliminating  that,  and  increas- 
ing taxes — and  they  refuse  to  look  at  the 
fact  that  every  time  in  modern  history  here 
that  we  have  reduced  the  rates,  govern- 
ment revenues  and  prosperity  have  in- 
creased. And  every  time  you  raise  the  taxes, 
you  threaten  another  recession  and  the  end 
of  our  recovery.  And  this  is  the  only — ^main 
arguments  they  are  giving  us  against  our 
proposal  for  the  budget. 

Defense  Spending 

Q.  If  I  can  take  up  on  that,  your  own 
polls  show  on  defense  that  a  majority  of 
Americans  think  Pentagon  spending  is 
about  where  it  should  be.  How  do  you  plan 
to  overcome  public  skepticism  and  some  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  win  approval  of  this  defense 
budget  request  at  the  same  time  you  say 
that  defense  spending  has  brought  the  Sovi- 
ets to  the  bargaining  table? 

The  President.  Because  the  people  have 
been  hearing  a  drumbeat,  a  constant  drum- 
beat of  propaganda  about  defense  scandals 
and  defense  spending  and  that  it  is  all 
wasted  and  so  forth.  And  there's  only  one 
way  left.  We're  going  to  go  direct  to  the 
people  and  tell  them  them  the  truth. 


There  wasn't  any  $600  toilet  seat.  And  all 
those  cartoons  that  run  every  other  week  in 
the  paper  with  [Secretary  of  Defense]  Cap 
Weinberger  and  a  toilet  seat  around  his 
neck— that's  the  same  price  that  TWA  and 
Delta  and  United  pay.  It  is  a  molded  cover 
for  the  entire  toilet  system.  And,  yes,  it  does 
cost  about  that  much. 

Now,  the  same  thing  is  true  of  the  $400 
hammer.  We  bought  82,000  hammers,  and 
they  cost  between  $6.50  and  $7.80  apiece. 
But  one  invoice  came  in  with  one  hammer 
buried  in  the  invoice  with  a  $435  price  tag 
behind  it.  And  it  was  found  inmiediately  by 
a  man  in  the  Navy,  who  brought  it  to  the 
attention  of  his  superiors.  And  that  was 
changed,  and  we  never  paid  $435  for  a 
hammer. 

But  there's  the  third  one,  the  $6,000  cof- 
feemaker.  Again,  that's  the  same  thing  that 
is  in  all  the  great  commercial  transports. 
And  we're  having  it  made  for  our  planes 
that  would  carry  365  servicemen.  They 
might  be  up  there  for  10  hours  in  flight, 
and  it's  an  entire  hot-cooking  system.  And 
actually  we're  getting  it  for  a  little  bit  less 
than  the  commercial  airlines  are  paying. 

Q.  Well,  even  if  that's  been — those  have 
been  exaggerated,  do  you  think  that  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  has  done  all  that  he  could 
do  to  cut  inefficiency  at  the  Pentagon? 
You've  got  a  commission  that  you  appoint- 
ed. Apparently,  you  must  think  there's 
something  more  to  be  done  than  what 
Cap's  done. 

The  President.  No,  for  one  thing — one  of 
the  reasons  that  we  appointed  that  commis- 
sion was — ^yes.  Cap  has  been  busy  and  has 
known  there  are  reorganizing  things  that 
have  to  be  done.  And  he's  been  working  at 
that  and  made^  great  progress.  You'd  be 
amazed  at  ships  that  are  coming  in — and 
planes  and  so  forth — ahead  of  schedule  and 
under  budget,  rather  than  having  an  over- 
lay. But  we  decided  that  in  the  face  of  this 
propaganda  there  was  only  one  answer: 
Bring  in  an  outside  commission  and  let 
them  look  at  the  whole  thing  and  then 
come  back  and  tell  us,  and  tell  publicly, 
what  they  have  found.  Now,  I'm  quite  sure 
that  they  will  come  in  with  some  recom- 
mendations of  changes  that  could  be  made, 
maybe  organizationally.  But  I'm  also  confi- 
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dent  that  they  will  help  us  in  trying  to 
make  the  people  understand.  Fm  sure  that 
they  will  come  in  with  an  honest  account  of 
what  has  been  accomplished. 

Now,  right  now,  the  budget  we're  asking 
for  in  defense  for  '87,  that  budget  is  below 
the  projection  that  President  Carter  had 
made  as  to  what  the  military  budget  would 
require  in  1987.  And  we're  below  that 
level.  We  have  made — over  a  5-year  period, 
the  savings  that  we  are  making  will  result 
in  $295  billion  less  than  the  bill  would  be  if 
the  things  hadn't  been  done  that  Secretary 
Weinberger  has  done  already. 

Vice  President  Bush 

Q.  Can  I  ask  one  political  question  on 
another  topic  that  you  might — and  that's — 
can  we  make  this  the  last  question? 

Mr.  Speakes.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  that — do  we  have — can  we  do  that? 

Mr.  Speakes.  Yes,  sure. 

Q.  Recently,  your  Vice  President's  come 
under  fire,  even  from  some  of  your  most 
ardent  supporters,  for  attacking  [New  York] 
Governor  Cuomo — the  way  he  did  it.  Do 
you  think  that  George  Bush  is  pressing  too 
hard,  too  early  for  the  Presidential  nomina- 
tion? 

The  President.  No,  I  don't.  I  think  that 
whatever  he  does  is  being  viewed  by  many 
as  all  a  part  of  that.  Many  of  the  things  that 
he's  done,  he's  done  every  year  for  the  last 
5  years — ^like  certain  annual  things  where 
he  has  appeared.  And  then  suddenly,  for 
the  first  time  he  gets  hailed  and  that  this 
he's  doing,  and  how  come  he  is  going  to 
speak  to  this  group  and  so  forth.  And  as  I 
say,  he's  been  speaking  to  them  every  year. 

Q.  Do  you  agree  with  what  he  said  about 
Governor  Cuomo? 

The  President.  Well,  I'm  not  going  to 
comment  on  that  and  reopen  a  feud  or  not, 
but  I've  been  very  satisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  Vice  President. 

Q.  Thank  you. 


The  President.  I  think  he's  been  doing  a 
fine  job. 

1988  Presidential  Election 

Q.  If  I  could  just  add  one  followup  to 
that.  Are  you  pleased  with  the  way  the 
competition  is  going  in  your  own  party  to 
succeed  you?  Bush  and  Kemp  going  at  it 
hammer  and  tong  like  that? 

The  President.  You  see,  that's  what's 
wrong  with  having  a  22d  amendment.  Ev- 
erybody automatically,  the  minute  the  '84 
election  is  over,  everybody  starts  saying 
what  are  we  going  to  do  in  '88,  and  focus- 
ing a  spotlight  on  them.  No,  I  think  that  it's 
almost  forced  on  anyone  if  they're  interest- 
ed in  that  direction,  but  I  don't  know  what 
we  can  do  to  change  it. 

Q.  We  told  Larry  and  your  Chief  of  Staff 
we  won't  ask  any  more  questions,  but  if  you 
want  to  come  out  for  repeal  of  the  22d 
amendment  and  say  you'd  run  again  right 
now,  it  would  be  one  hell  of  a  story. 
[Laughter] 

The  President.  No.  No  President  can  ever 
come  out  for — ^with  himself  in  mind.  I  think 
it's  got  to  be  held  for  whoever 's  going  to  be 
the  next  President.  But  I  do  think  this:  that 
we  ought  to  take  a  serious  look  and  see  if 
we  haven't  interfered  with  the  democratic 
rights  of  the  people.  They  can  elect  a  Sena- 
tor for  40  years  or  a  Congressman — some- 
thing of  this  kind — for  as  long  as  they  want 
to.  Why  don't  they  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  whoever  they  want  to  vote  for? 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Note:  The  interview  began  at  1:32  p.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 
Donald  T.  Regan  was  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chief  of  Staff.  Larry  M.  Speakes 
was  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President.  The  transcript  of  the  interview 
was  released  by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Sec- 
retary on  February  11. 
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White  House  Statement  on  the  Release  of  Anatoly  Shcharanskiy 
From  the  Soviet  Union 
February  11,  1986 


The  President  today  spoke  by  telephone 
with  Prime  Minister  Shimon  Peres  [of 
Israel],  Anatoly  Shcharanskiy,  and  Mrs. 
Shcharanskiy,  who  had  just  arrived  at  the 
airport  in  Tel  Aviv.  The  call  lasted  8  min- 
utes, 1:08  p.m.  to  1:16  p.m.  The  President 
told  Prime  Minister  Peres  he  was  very 
pleased  over  the  releases,  noting  that  Chan- 
cellor Kohl  [of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many] played  a  key  role  in  putting  together 
this  exchange.  He  added  that  we  will  not 
stop  pressing  for  improvements  in  the  situa- 
tion of  Soviet  Jews,  including  emigration 
rights. 


On  behalf  of  the  American  people,  the 
President  expressed  to  Dr.  Shcharanskiy  de- 
light over  the  release  and  that  he  had 
joined  his  wife  in  Israel.  The  President  com- 
mended his  courage  and  fortitude  as  sym- 
bols of  the  human  will  for  freedom,  adding 
that  his  many  long  years  of  imprisonment 
and  suffering  had  been  painful  for  all  who 
care  about  human  rights.  The  President 
concluded  by  saying  he  would  continue  his 
own  efforts  and  those  of  the  Government  to 
support  human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  elsewhere. 


Nomination  of  Don  M.  Newman  To  Be  Under  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services 
February  11,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Don  M.  Newman  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  He  would  succeed  Charles  D. 
Baker. 

Mr.  Newman  is  presently  serving  as  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services.  Previously  he  was  director  of  the 
Indiana  office  in  Washington,  DC,  in  1973- 
1985.  He  was  owner  and  operator  of  New- 
man's Pharmacy  in  Mishawaka,  IN,  and  Jef- 


ferson Medical  Arts  Pharmacy,  in  South 
Bend,  IN,  in  1955-1973.  Mr.  Newman  also 
served  as  chair  to  the  National  Governors* 
Association  Staff  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Transportation,  Commerce,  and  Communi- 
cations Committee. 

He  graduated  from  Purdue  University 
(B.S.,  1947),  Indiana  University  (M.A.,  1972), 
and  Georgetown  University  (J.D.,  1979).  He 
is  married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Washington,  DC.  He  was  born  July  31, 
1923,  in  Chicago,  IL. 


Statement  on  the  Presidential  Election  in  the  Philippines 
February  11,  1986 


The  Philippine  elections  have  captured 
the  attention  of  the  American  public.  At 
times  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  that  this 
is  a  Philippine  election,  not  an  American 
election.  Yet  our  interests  are  deeply  affect- 
ed by  these  elections — ^by  the  results,  by  the 


deficiencies  of  the  process,  and  by  what  all 
this  means  for  the  future. 

President  Marcos  invited  American  ob- 
servers to  witness  the  election;  Senator 
Lugar  and  Representative  Murtha  co- 
chaired  an  observer  delegation  at  my  re- 
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quest.  They  returned  last  night.  I  have 
heard  their  preliminary  report  this  morn- 
ing. Since  no  definite  judgment  on  the 
result  has  yet  been  rendered  by  either  the 
official  or  the  unofficial  Filipino  electoral 
bodies,  it  is  not  appropriate  for  the  United 
States  to  make  such  a  judgment  at  this 
time.  Nonetheless,  two  points  need  to  be 
made: 

— First,  it  is  a  disturbing  fact  that  the 
election  has  been  flawed  by  reports  of 
fraud,  which  we  take  seriously,  and  by  vio- 
lence. This  concerns  us  because  we  cherish 
commitment  to  free  and  fair  elections  and 
because  we  believe  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  needs  an  authentic  popular 
mandate  in  order  effectively  to  counter  a 
growing  Communist  insurgency  and  restore 
health  to  its  troubled  economy. 

— And  second,  the  election  itself— the  ob- 
vious enthusiasm  of  Filipinos  for  the  demo- 
cratic process  and  the  extraordinary  vigor 
of  the  campaign  also  tell  us  something. 
They  tell  us  of  the  profound  yearning  of  the 
Filipino  people  for  democracy  and,  indeed, 
of  the  vigor  of  the  underlying  forces  of  plu- 


ralism and  democracy.  Only  the  Commu- 
nists boycotted  the  election. 

The  political  process  in  the  Philippines 
continues;  further,  it  does  not  end  with  this 
election.  Our  task  for  the  future  is  to  help 
nurture  the  hopes  and  possibilities  of  de- 
mocracy, to  help  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines overcome  the  grave  problems  their 
country  faces,  and  to  continue  to  work  for 
essential  reforms.  To  help  advise  me  on 
how  the  United  States  can  best  pursue  that 
task  and  to  assess  the  desires  and  needs  of 
the  Filipino  people,  I  am  asking  Ambassa- 
dor Philip  Habib  to  travel  to  the  Philippines 
to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  both  political 
parties,  with  church  and  government  offi- 
cials, and  with  representatives  of  private 
sector  groups. 

Americans  can  never  be  indifferent  to 
events  in  the  Philippines.  Our  two  countries 
have  too  much  at  stake  for  that.  Our  nation- 
al interests  converge.  Our  peoples  bear  gen- 
uine affection  toward  each  other.  Most  im- 
portant, our  peoples  share  democratic  aspi- 
rations. Those  ties  between  our  peoples  will 
endure. 


Proclamation  5440 — National  Burn  Awareness  Week,  1986 
February  11,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Burn  injuries  are  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  accidental  death  in  the  United 
States.  Every  year,  approximately  two  mil- 
lion people  in  this  country  are  victims  of 
burn  injury  and  about  twelve  thousand  of 
these  victims  die. 

The  rehabilitative  and  psychological 
impact  of  burns  is  devastating.  Children, 
the  elderly,  and  the  disabled  are  most  likely 
to  suffer  serious  burns. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  all  burns  could  be  prevented  by 
proper  education  of  children  and  adults. 
Therefore,  it  is  appropriate  that  all  Ameri- 
cans have  called  to  their  attention  the  risks 
from  burn  accidents  and  the  importance  of 


burn  prevention  programs.     - 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
234,  has  designated  the  week  beginning 
February  9,  1986,  as  "National  Burn  Aware- 
ness Week"  and  authorized  and  requested 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  ob- 
servance of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  February  9, 
1986,  through  February  15,  1986,  as  Nation- 
al Bum  Awareness  Week,  and  I  call  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  all  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  officials  to 
observe  this  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eleventh  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
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United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred      [Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
and  tenth.  ter,  10:32  a.m.,  February  12,  1986] 

Ronald  Reagan 


Proclamation  5441- 
February  11,  1986 


-National  Humanities  Week,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

In  1986,  the  United  States  celebrates  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities. The  overriding  goal  of  this  small  but 
important  Federal  agency  is  the  promotion 
of  humanities  scholarship  and  program- 
ming. 

The  study  of  the  humanities  increases  our 
understanding  of  the  great  traditions  of  civi- 
lization and  of  the  intellectual  heritage  of 
mankind.  In  partnerships  with  State  and 
local  governments,  private  foundations,  and 
corporations,  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  over  the  past  two  decades, 
has  provided  critical  leadership  and  direc- 
tion for  both  individuals  and  institutions 
seeking  to  improve  our  understanding  of 
the  humanities. 

As  a  Nation,  we  have  benefitted  from  the 
fruits  of  this  humanities  programming  in  a 
variety  of  ways:  through  improvements  in 
humanities  education  at  all  levels;  through 
scholarly  research  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
contemporary  issues  in  the  himianities;  and 
through  programs  and  projects  in  museums, 
libraries,  and  the  media  that  foster  a  height- 
ened    understanding    of    the     humanities 


across  America. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
219,  has  designated  the  week  beginning 
February  9,  1986,  as  "National  Himianities 
Week,  1986"  and  authorized  and  requested 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  ob- 
servance of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1986,  as  National  Humanities 
Week,  1986.  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate conferences,  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  himianities  in  the  lives  of  all 
Americans  and  acknowledging  the  signifi- 
cant role  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  has  played  in  sustaining  and  en- 
riching our  cultural  heritage. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eleventh  day  of  February,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:33  a.m.,  February  12,  1986] 


The  President's  News  Conference 
February  11,  1986 

Fiscal  Year  1987  Budget 

The  PreMent.  I  have  a  brief  statement 
here.  We  have,  as  you  know,  sent  our 
budget  to  the  Congress,  and  it's  a  fair  and 
responsible  budget  and  clearly  does  the  job 


of  putting  America  on  course  to  a  balanced 
budget  through  steadily  declining  deficits  as 
mandated  by  the  new  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  law.  Now,  last  Friday  a  three-judge 
panel  of  the  Federal  District  Court  issued  a 
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ruling  against  a  portion  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings.  We  await  a  final  Supreme  Court 
decision,  but  nothing  the  Court  says  should 
or  will  remove  our  obligation  to  bring  over- 
spending under  control.  Congress  shares 
that  obligation.  It  must  meet  its  responsibil- 
ity to  reduce  deficit  spending  and  pass  a 
budget  resolution  by  April  15th. 

For  our  part,  we  have  met  the  targets  for 
lower  deficits,  but  not  by  cutting  Social  Se- 
curity or  essential  support  for  low-income 
persons  and  not  by  gutting  defense  or  rais- 
ing taxes  on  the  American  people.  We 
mean  to  cut  unessential  spending  out  of  the 
Federal  budget,  and  we  mean  to  leave 
family  budgets  alone.  All  told,  our  budget 
meets  the  deficit  targets  in  part  by  cutting 
about  5  percent  from  domestic  programs. 
That's  5  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  that's  what 
we're  asking  Congress  to  cut.  If  Congress 
can't  do  that  much,  well,  then  they  should 
at  least  give  me  a  line-item  veto,  because 
I'll  make  the  cuts  and  get  the  job  done. 
Let's  be  frank:  Those  who  say  that  our 
budget  is  DOA,  dead  on  arrival,  are  really 
saying,  "Brace  yourself  for  a  tax  increase."  I 
think  taxpayers  want  Congress  to  get  its 
own  house  in  order.  I  do,  too.  So,  rest  as- 
sured that  any  tax  increase  sent  to  me  will 
be  VOA,  veto  on  arrival. 

And  now 

Philippine  Presidential  Election 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  observers  you  sent 
to  the  Philippines  have  just  returned  with 
reports  that  they  witnessed  fraud  and  vio- 
lence. Doesn't  this  undermine  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  election  and  strengthen  the  hand 
of  Communist  insurgence  on  the  island? 

The  President.  Well,  Mike  [Mike  Putzel, 
Associated  Press],  I  am  not  going  to  com- 
ment on  this  process,  just  as  they  are  not 
going  to  render  an  official  report,  until  the 
counting  has  finally  been  finished.  I  don't 
think  it  would  be  proper  to  do  so.  Yes,  they 
told  me  in  just  an  interim  few  remarks  and 
made  it  plain  that  they're  not  going  to  issue 
the  official  report  yet.  But  they  told  me 
that  there  was  the  appearance  of  fraud  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  said  that  they  didn't 
have  any  hard  evidence  beyond  that  gener- 
al appearance.  So,  we're  going  to  wait. 
We're  neutral.  And  we  then  hope  to  have 
the  same  relationship  with  the  people  of 


the  Philippines  that  we've  had  for  all  these 
historic  years. 

Q.  If  I  may  follow  up,  sir,  did  what  they 
tell  you  give  you  concern  about  the  credi- 
bility there  and  what  the  impact  will  be  for 
U.S.  interests  in  the  Philippines? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  that  we're 
concerned  about  the  violence  that  was  evi- 
dent there  and  the  possibility  of  firaud,  al- 
though it  could  have  been  that  all  of  that 
was  occurring  on  both  sides.  But  at  the 
same  time,  we're  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  two-party 
system  in  the  Philippines  and  a  pluralism 
that  I  think  would  benefit  their  people.  And 
we're  glad  to  see  that  particular  thing 
happen,  and  we'll  wait  until  we  hear  the 
outcome. 

Helen  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press 
International]? 

Affirmative  Action 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  the  sixties  you  op- 
posed all  civil  rights  legislation,  but  more 
recently  you  said  that  you  were  a  part  of 
the  Martin  Luther  King  revolution.  If  that 
is  the  case,  why  is  your  administration  so 
bent  on  wiping  out  the  flexible  hiring  goals 
for  blacks,  minorities,  and  women?  And  I'd 
like  to  follow  up. 

The  President.  Helen,  we're  not  wanting 
to  do  that.  But  we  have  seen  in  administer- 
ing these  programs,  we've  seen  that  the  af- 
firmative action  program  was  becoming  a 
quota  system.  Now,  I've  lived  long  enough 
to  have  seen  quotas  when  they  were  em- 
ployed long  before  there  was  a  civil  rights 
movement,  when  they  were  employed  in 
my  youth  to  definitely  discriminate  and  use 
the  quota  as  a  means  of  discrimination. 
And,  therefore,  we  feel  that,  yes,  we  want 
affirmative  action  to  continue.  We  want 
what  I  think  Martin  Luther  King  asked  for: 
We  want  a  colorblind  society.  The  ideal  will 
be  when  we  have  achieved  the  moment 
when  no  one — or  when  nothing  is  done  to 
or  for  anyone  because  of  race,  differences, 
or  religion,  or  ethnic  origin;  and  it's  done 
not  because  of  those  things  but  in  spite  of 
them. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  affirmative  action 
order  specifically  forbids  quotas.  And  I'd 
really  like  to  say  to  you,  do  you  think  if  you 
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had  been  born  a  black  or  a  woman  that  you 
would  be  President  today? 

The  President  I  didn't  think  Yd  be  Presi- 
dent today  when  I  was  born  or  for  a  great 
many  years  afterward.  But,  Helen,  no, 
whatever  the  law  may  say — and  I  know 
what  Hubert  Humphrey  said  about  it,  and 
this  is  what  we're  talking  about — we  were 
talking  about  the  practice. 

Q.  Well,  you're  the  enforcer. 

The  President.  Not  individually  and  per- 
sonally, no.  But  we  find  down  there  at  the 
bureaucracy  level  and  out  there  actually  in 
personnel  offices  and  so  forth,  they  choose 
the  easy  course — set  down  a  system  of  num- 
bers and  say,  "Well,  we'll  go  by  that."  And 
this  is  what  we're  trying  to  correct. 

So,  now  wait  a  minute.  If  you'll  let  me, 
please,  do  something  I  haven't  done  before. 
But  just  recently  a  group  of  newcomers  to 
your  ranks  came  into  the  Oval  Office,  and  I 
met  them.  And  I  thought  that  since  they 
are  newcomers,  at  least  just  as  a  representa- 
tive here  to  start  with,  let  me  call  on  a 
couple  of  those.  I  don't  even  know  where 
you're  sitting.  Maybe  you  didn't  have  your 
hands  up  or  not.  But  just  two  of  them,  and 
then  we'll  go  on  with  the  regular  hands  up. 

Dave  Beckwith  of  Time. 

Monetary  Supply  Policy 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  Recently 
two  of  your  top  economic  officials,  OMB 
Director  Miller  and  CEA  Director  Beryl 
Sprinkel,  have  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  should  be  tightening  a  little 
more — ^worrying  about  inflation  in  conduct- 
ing the  Nation's  monetary  supply.  Do  you 
agree  with  them — that  the  Fed  has  been 
too  loose  lately? 

The  President  Well,  I  have  to  admit 
that — and,  you  know,  it  isn't  an  easy — the 
tools  aren't  that  sharp  that  you  can  main- 
tain the  money  supply  exactly  where  you 
want  it  all  the  time.  And  it  is  true  that 
recently  it  got  above  their  own  bracket, 
their  own  line  of  where  they  wanted  to 
keep  the  increase.  And,  sure  enough,  you 
saw  a  couple  of  percentage  points  on  the 
low  side  of  the  period  added  to  what  has 
been  well  under  4  percent  inflation  rate. 
So,  I  think  this  is  what  they  were  referring 
to;  we've  got  to  keep  our  eye  on  that  and 
keep  it  there  as  much  as  we  can. 


Now,  the  other  one  was  Walter  Robinson, 
Boston  Globe. 

Welfare  Reform 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  State  of  the 
Union  Message  last  week,  you  said  that  we 
need  welfare  reform  and  that  the  true  test 
of  a  welfare  system  is  one  in  which  people 
get  off  of  welfare.  And  the  day  after  you 
said  that,  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
was  in  town  to  talk  about  a  program  in  his 
State  which  has  taken  23,000  people, 
trained  them  in  jobs,  and  taken  them  off 
welfare.  That  program  and  others  like  it  in 
other  States  have  been  made  possible  by  a 
Federal  program:  Work  Incentive.  Now,  the 
next  day,  on  Wednesday,  your  budget  rec- 
ommended abolishing  this  program.  And  I'd 
like  to  ask  you  why  that  is. 

The  President  Well,  I  don't  think  that 
that  program  was  really  the  manner — or 
the  way  by  which  the  States  were  doing 
that.  You  see,  what  those  States  are  doing, 
and  what  [Massachusetts]  Governor  Dukakis 
is  doing  in  his  State,  is  what  we  did  in  Cali- 
fornia as  part  of  our  welfare  reforms  way 
back  when  I  was  Governor  there.  And 
when  I  got  here,  I  had  our  people  start 
informing  the  States  of  this. 

We  were  allowed  an  experiment  at  that 
time.  We  could  only  do  it  in  35  counties. 
And  the  Department,  then,  in  Washington 
refused  to  allow  us  to  do  it  in  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  Counties.  But  what  we  did 
was  submit  a  questionnaire  to  these  35 
counties,  to  the  communities  in  the  coun- 
ties; and  we  said,  would  they  send  us  a  list 
of  the  things  that  they  would  be  doing  if 
they  had  the  manpower  and  the  money — 
useful  things?  And  we  got  quite  a  list  and 
few,  if  any,  boondoggles.  We  crossed  them 
out  when  there  were  some.  And  then  we 
said  okay,  you've  got  the  manpower  and  the 
money.  We  are  going  to  order  able-bodied 
welfare  recipients  to  report  for  these  useful 
jobs.  No  more  money  to  be  spent;  it  was  the 
same  money.  They're  doing  it  in  return  for 
their  welfare  grants.  And  then  at  the  same 
time,  well,  we  only  had  them  work  20  hours 
a  week  so  we  wouldn't  be  violating  any 
minimum  wage  requirements.  We  said  the 
other  20  must  be  spent  either  in  job  train- 
ing or  job  hunting.  And  we  assigned  job 
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agents  to  these  people.  Each  one  of  them 
had  a  list  of  names  to  watch  these  people, 
and  they  were  doing  these  community 
chores. 

And  we  funneled  through  that  program 
and  into  private  enterprise  jobs,  not 
23,000—76,000  people.  And  this  was  during 
the  recession  of  73  and  74.  And  when  we 
got  here  to  Washington,  we  said  it  worked 
so  well  there,  and  let's  see  if  there  aren't 
going  to  be  other  States  that  would  be  in- 
terested in  it.  But  it's  just  the  plain  welfare 
grant  that  makes  this  possible  for  others  to 
do. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could  follow  up. 
This  program,  which  is  administered  by  the 
Labor  Department,  provides  job  training 
funds.  And  the  Massachusetts  program  has 
found  that  for  every  dollar  that's  spent,  the 
Government  gets  $2  back  in  welfare  sav- 
ings. And  it  seems  to  have  been  a  success. 
The  Labor  Department  says  it  has  been, 
and  yet  you've  recommended  it  be  can- 
celed. And  it  seems  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
your  stated  purpose  in  your  State  of  the 
Union  Message. 

The  President.  But  we  are  keeping  the 
program,  the  partnership  program  in  part- 
nership with  local  governments  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  train  for  jobs  that  are  going  beg- 
ging in  that  particular  area.  There's  not 
much  point  in  going  into  an  area  and  train- 
ing people  for  jobs  that  aren't  available.  But 
you  only  have  to  look  at  the  Sunday 
papers — and  I've  mentioned  it  before — the 
help  wanted  ads  to  find  out  that  there  are 
employers  that  are  having  trouble  finding 
employees.  And  so  we're  training  for  that 
specific  thing.  And  it  has  the  highest  job 
placement  record  of  any  of  the  employ- 
ment programs  the  Government  has  ever 
tried. 

Lesley  [Lesley  Stahl,  CBS  News]? 

Deficit  Reduction  and  Taxation 

Q.  I  have  so  many  questions  to  ask  you, 
sir,  I  can't  decide  which  one 

The  President  Do  you  want  to  talk  to 
each  other 

Q.  ^but  I  will  ask  you,  if  I  can,  about 

your  statement  on  taxes.  Your  budget  calls 
for  cuts  in  domestic  programs.  You  call 
them  nonessential,  but,  well,  a  lot  of  people 
don't  agree  with  you.  You're  calling  for  cuts 


in  education,  in  school  lunches,  other  nutri- 
tion programs.  You're  calling  for  cuts  in  stu- 
dent aid.  The  question  is:  Why  won't  you 
accept  something  like  an  oil  import  tax — or 
an  oil  import  fee,  that  would  not  disturb 
your  basic  tax  cut  for  the  individual,  in 
order  to  save  some  of  these  programs  that 
so  many  Americans  do  consider  essential? 

The  President.  Well,  I  don't  think  that 
we're  cutting  the  essential  parts.  No  one 
looks  far  enough  to  see  that  the  small 
amount  of  the  cuts  is  in  what  could  be 
called  the  area  of  fat  that's  in  administra- 
tion. No  level  of  government  has  the  high- 
cost  administration  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. At  every  echelon  of  government, 
where  they  perform  a  program  for  the 
people,  the  percentage  of  the  dollar  that 
goes  to  administer  that  program  is  less  at 
the  community  level,  a  little  higher  at  the 
county  level,  a  little  higher  at  the  State 
level,  and  tremendously  higher  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Now,  if  we  can  eliminate  some 
fat;  we  can  handle  this.  But,  also,  you  don't 
bat  a  thousand  percent  in  making  sure  that 
everyone  is  deserving.  For  example,  in  pro- 
grams such  as  the  aid  to  college  students, 
we  find  students  that  are  getting  this  aid 
and  their  families  are  in  an  income  tax 
bracket  that — or  a  tax  bracket — income 
bracket  that,  really,  there's  no  reason  or 
excuse  for  them  to  be  getting  Federal  help. 

Q.  But,  sir,  you  know  that  many  people 
refute  you.  Black  college  enrollment  is  way 
down.  A  lot  of  middle-class  families  with 
many  children  find  it  much  harder  to  send 
their  children  to  college.  And  why  won't 
you  accept  that  oil  import  fee  to  offset  that? 

The  President.  Because  it's  historic  that 
when  you  go  above  a  certain  percentage  in 
taking  revenue  from  the  private  sector — 
government  taking  revenue  from  the  pri- 
vate sector — you  find  that  you  slow  the 
economy.  And  this  is  why  the  latest  evi- 
dence of  this  is  that  our  tax  program,  once 
instituted,  I  think  is  the  principal  reason  for 
the  38  straight  months  of  economic  recov- 
ery that  we  have  had. 

Sam  [Sam  Donaldson,  ABC  News]? 

Philippine  Presidential  Election 

Q.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks  ago  your  Chief 
of  Staff,  Donald  Regan,  said  that  if  Ferdi- 
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nand  Marcos  was  reelected  and  certified  as 
such,  we  would  have  to  do  business  with 
him  even  if  he  were  reelected  through 
fraud.  Is  that  your  policy? 

The  President.  What  we  have  to  say  is 
that  the  determination  of  the  government 
in  the  Philippines  is  going  to  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Philippine  people,  not  the 
United  States.  And  we  are  going  to  try  and 
continue,  as  I  said  before,  the  relationship 
regardless  of  what  government  is  instituted 
there  by  the  choice  of  the  people.  And  that 
is  all  I  can  answer. 

Q.  If  I  may,  sir,  it  is  argued  that  there  is  a 
Communist  insurgency  there;  that  the  best 
way  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nists is  to  back  someone,  a  dictator,  who  has 
been  reelected  by  fraud;  that  the  best  way, 
it  is  argued,  to  oppose  the  Communist  in- 
surgency is  to  back  the  forces  of  democracy. 
What  about  that? 

The  President.  Well,  we're  backing  the 
forces  of  democracy,  and  the  people  there 
are  voting,  and  they're  holding  their  own 
election,  and  the  only  party  in  the  Philip- 
pines that  boycotted  the  election  was  the 
Communist  Party.  So,  there's  very  great 
evidence  that  whatever  takes  place — ^you've 
got  two  parties  and  the  evidence  that  a 
sizable  percentage  of  each  party  has  voted 
for  a  different  candidate  for  the — of  the  two 
candidates.  So,  there  is  a  solid  support  for 
both  candidates  there.  Now,  as  I  said 
before,  I'm  not  going  to  comment  on  any  of 
these  other  things  while  this  vote  coimt  is 
still  going  forward. 

Q.  Could  I  ask  you 

The  President.  No.  Chris  [Chris  Wallace, 
NBC  News]? 

Soviet  Release  of  Dissidents 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  today  re- 
leased dissident  Anatoly  Shcharanskiy,  but 
of  course  there  are  thousands  of  other  Sovi- 
ets who  would  like  to  leave  that  country 
that  the  Soviets  won't  let  leave.  Do  you 
regard  today's  release  as  a  propaganda 
move,  or  do  you  see  any  real  change  in  the 
human  rights  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  President.  Chris,  I  don't  have  any 
way  to  determine  what  their  motives  are  in 
doing  this.  I  only  know  that  since  the 
Geneva  meeting  there  have  been  not  only 
this  but  others  released,  more  so  than  in  a 


great  many  years.  I  am  encouraged  by  this 
because  I  did  talk  at  great  length  about  the 
matter  of  human  rights  with  the  General 
Secretary.  And  all  we  can  do  is  hope  that 
this  is  a  beginning,  a  sign  for  what  is  going 
to  continue  to  take  place. 

Q.  If  I  may  follow  up,  sir,  Mr.  Gorbachev 
says  that  he  cannot  release  another  leading 
dissident,  Andrei  Sakharov,  because  of  his 
knowledge  of  Soviet  nuclear  secrets.  Do  you 
see  any  legitimacy  to  that  argument? 

The  President.  Well,  it's  an  argument 
they've  used  for  a  number  of  people — 
people  who  have,  in  their  estimation,  been 
close  to  some  things  that  they  feel  are  se- 
crets for  their  own  security  and  that  they 
have  said  that  they  cannot  let  people  go 
that  have  access  to  those  secrets.  Now,  I 
have  no  way  of  judging  how  valid  that  is. 
But  as  I  say,  they've  made  a  start,  and  I 
hope  it  is  just  a  start  and  that  they'll  contin- 
ue. 

Ralph  [Ralph  Harris,  Reuters]? 

Haiti 

Q.  Mr.  President,  did  the  United  States 
play  any  role  in  President  Duvalier's  deci- 
sion to  leave  Haiti?  And  a  second  question, 
if  I  may,  Mr.  President,  do  you  intend  to 
increase  economic  aid  to  the  new  govern- 
ment there? 

The  President.  Ralph,  we  are  just  faced 
now  with  what  we  can  do.  I  can  only  tell 
you  we  hope  we  can  be  of  help  as  this 
interim  government  goes  forward  to  try  to 
institute  democracy  there  in  Haiti.  Our  par- 
ticipation in  Duvalier's  leaving  was  that  of 
providing  an  airplane  to  fly  him  to  France. 

Q.  You  didn't,  sir,  give  him  any  strong 
advice  to  leave,  did  you? 

The  President.  No.  And  he  never  asked  us 
for  any.  [Laughter] 

Catastrophic  Illness  Protection 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  spoke  last  week 
about  one  of  the  great  fears  of  the  Ameri- 
can people:  as  they  grow  older  that  their 
lifetime  of  savings  will  be  wiped  out  by  cat- 
astrophic illness.  And  government,  in  pri- 
vate studies,  suggests  that  the  real  risk  of 
being  wiped  out  by  catastrophic  illness  lies 
not  in  the  hospital  and  the  doctors'  bills,  but 
in    long-term    chronic    care    like    nursing 
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homes.  Are  you  willing  to  open  the  Social 
Security  system,  the  Medicare  system,  to 
pay  for  nursing  home  care  for  the  chron- 
ically ill  elderly? 

The  President.  I  can't  answer  your  ques- 
tion yet  because  I've  asked  simply  for  a 
study  as  to  how  we  can  meet  the  total  cata- 
strophic thing  for  people  who  have  need. 
And  as  I  say,  we  had  a  program  that  we 
thought  would  have  worked  successfully  in 
California.  And  we  couldn't  get  any  public 
interest  in  it,  and  it  would  have  provided 
unlimited  care  and  through  a  private  insur- 
ance coverage  so  that  there  wouldn't  have 
been  any  governmental,  administrative 
overhead  in  the  program. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  do  you  rule  out  the  use  of 
general  tax  revenue  to  support  premiums  to 
a  plan  to  support  nursing  home  care? 

The  President.  Well,  the  plan  that  we  had 
in  California,  the  cost  was  low  that  the  indi- 
viduals could  meet  the  premium  costs  of 
that.  Now,  if  there  was  some  people  that 
couldn't,  why,  I'm  quite  sure,  as  we  help  in 
anything  else,  we  would  help  in  that,  too. 

Fleet  Operations  in  the  Mediterranean 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  United  States,  as 
you  know,  is  beginning  to  resume  the  flight 
operations  in  the  Mediterranean  near 
Libya.  And  it's  also  designed  to  reassert  our 
rights  to  patrol  international  waters.  Why 
then  haven't  we  crossed  that  line  that  Qa- 
dhafi  calls  the  death  line? 

The  President.  Well,  I  don't  know  the 
nature  of  the  operations  that  have  been 
conducted.  They  conduct  them  in  various 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  don't  know 
that  they're  all  through  yet.  We  have  con- 
ducted operations  there  very  early  on  in 
my  administration  in  which  I  was  informed, 
because  they  thought  I  should  be,  that  he 
had  ordered  that  that  was  their  waters — 
which  was  akin  to  us  claiming  all  of  the 
waters  from  the  tip  of  Florida  over  to  the 
border  of  Mexico  and  Texas — and  that  some 
of  the  maneuvers  would  entail  some  planes 
and  some  ships  in  crossing  that  line  but  not 
getting  into  what  are  actually  their  waters. 
And  I  gave  the  go-ahead  on  that.  And  I 
would  again.  If  they  didn't  cross  it  in  any 
way  this  time,  it  must  have  been  because 
the  maneuvers  did  not  call  for  it. 
Q.  Do  you  think,  though,  that  resuming 


the  operations  at  this  time  might  be  playing 
into  Qadhafi's  hand,  that  by  helping  him 
project  the  image  that  he  wants  to,  that  he's 
being  picked  on  by  the  U.S.? 

The  President.  Well,  it  didn't  add  to  his 
image  the  first  time  we  did  it.  And  as  I  say, 
it  would  be  done  not  for  any  impression  on 
him,  it  would  be  done  because,  simply,  we 
believe  that  our  squadrons  who  are  there, 
the  Navy,  is  going  to  have  to  conduct  exer- 
cises and  keep  itself  in  fighting  shape. 

And  I'm  going  to  call  on  you  not  because 
you've  got  a  red  dress  on  but  just  because 
you  caught  my  eye.  [Laughter] 

Corporate  Mergers 

Q.  And  because  it's  Nancy's  favorite  de- 
signer. Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  many 
corporate  mergers  going  on,  both  friendly 
and  unfriendly,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
in  a  few  years  we  perhaps  could  wind  up 
with  only  a  handful  of  billion-dollar  con- 
glomerates, would  the  administration  plan 
to  propose  or  support  any  legislation  to 
limit  some  of  these  mergers,  which  are  get- 
ting a  little  bit  out  of  hand? 

The  President.  Well,  I  can't  comment  on 
whether  they're  getting  out  of  hand  or  not, 
but  I  do  know  that  we  have  a  body  of  law 
that  offers  us  all  the  protection  we  need.  In 
fact,  I  think  as  we've  expanded  into  a  world 
competition,  some  of  that  law  has  been 
overprotective.  We  have  to  recognize  now 
that  we're  not  just  dealing  with  competition 
within  our  own  borders  but  competition 
with  firms  from  outside  the  borders.  And, 
no,  I  don't  believe  that  there's  any  threat  or 
danger  of  monopoly  control  here  in  our 
land  at  all,  and  I  don't  think  there  will  be. 

No,  right  behind  you. 

Defense  Spending 

Q.  Mr.  President,  why  did  you  so  strongly 
denounce  the  misrepresentation  of  Secre- 
tary [of  Defense]  Weinberger  as  being 
wasteful  and  the  cartooning  of  him  with  a 
toilet  seat  around  his  neck  while,  at  the 
same  time,  you  were  rewarding  the  very 
newspaper  that  did  this  by  giving  them  an 
exclusive  interview  yesterday? 

The  President.  Well,  I've  given  others  ex- 
clusive interviews.  I  try  to  do  that  when  it's 
possible  in  our  timing  to  do  that,  and  it  was 
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an  opportunity,  due  to  the  question  that 
was  asked,  that  I  could  point  out  the  injus- 
tice of  this,  because  we  didn't  buy  any  $600 
toilet  seats.  We  bought  a  $600  molded  plas- 
tic cover  for  the  entire  toilet  system,  and  it 
is  the  same  thing — [laughter] — it  is  the 
same  thing  that  is  used  in  the  commercial 
airliners,  and  they  pay  the  same  kind  of 
money  that  we  have  to  pay  for  it.  So 

Q.  Mr.  President? 

The  President.    1   thought   it   was   a 

pretty  good 

Public  Broadcasting 

Q.  On  the  same  subject  of  your  media 
awardings,  why  is  it  that  when  there  is  such 
a  need  to  save  money,  is  public  broadcast- 
ing being  rewarded  with  $3  million  a  week 
in  taxpayers'  money  when  they  are  known 
widely  in  many  quarters  as  "The  Voice  of 
Managua"  and  when  they  refuse  to  air  the 
Charlton  Heston-narrated  expose  of  "Much 
the — [inaudible] — in  Vietnam,"  which  was 
shown  last  week  right  here  at  the  White 
House? 

The  President.  Well,  I  can't  answer  for 
that  as  to  why  they  make  their  decision  on 
their  programming  or  not.  I  would've  set- 
tled for  Charlton  Heston  making  the  speech 
that  he  made  about  me  in  Los  Angeles  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

But  let  me  get  back  over  here.  Yes? 

Philippine  Presidential  Election 

Q.  Mr.  President,  your  previous  answer  to 
the  Philippines  election  left  the  impression 
that  no  matter  what  goes  on  in  the  election, 
the  United  States  will  accept  the  outcome. 
You  didn't  mean  to  say  that  an  unprece- 
dented fraud  is  going  to  be  accepted  by  the 
United  States,  did  you,  sir?  Is  there  some 
limit  where  we  stop? 

The  President  No,  I  said  that  we're  de- 
pending on  the  Filipino  people  to  make  this 
decision.  This  is  their  election,  and  we'll 
wait  and  see  what  the  final  count  deter- 
mines. 

Q.  But  once  they  do  make  the  decision,  if 
it's  quite  obvious — and  even  some  of  the 
observers  from  your  own  commission  are 
indicating  that — if  it's  quite  obvious  that  it's 
been  a  total  steal,  the  United  States  isn't 
going  to  accept  the  outcome  just  as  it  is,  are 
they? 


The  President.  You're  asking  me  one  of 
those  "if'  questions,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
answer  "if'  questions.  I  took  my  pattern 
from  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  when  he 
was  President  and  he  held  his  first  press 
conference,  and  he  said,  "I  will  set  down 
one  ground  rule  .  .  .,"  which  he  never  vio- 
lated. He  says,  "I  will  not  answer  any  *if 
questions." 

Soviet-U.S.  Summit  Meeting 

Q.  Mr.  President,  some  within  your  ad- 
ministration are  reported  to  be  growing  im- 
patient with  what  they  see  as  Soviet  foot- 
dragging  over  setting  a  date  for  this  year's 
summit.  Do  you  share  in  that  impatience? 

The  President.  Well,  I'd  like  to  have  it 
pinned  down.  They  haven't  come  up  with 
any  other  date.  Tliey  mentioned  another 
period,  and  we  informed  them  that  that 
was  going  to  be  running  into  our  coming 
election,  and  we  would  prefer  the  earlier 
date.  But,  no,  we  haven't  seen  any  evidence 
that  they're  trying  to  get  out  of  this  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  because  they've  already 
invited  me  there  for  one  in  1987.  So 

Q.  So,  in  your  view,  there's  no  thought 
that  possibly  Mr.  Gorbachev  may  be  trying 
to  win  some  concessions  on  arms  control  in 
exchange  for  an  agreement  on  dates? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  so.  That  kind 
of  linkage  wouldn't  work. 

Yes,  you. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

The  President.   No,  this  lady.   I'm  sorry. 

Q.  Go  on. 

Vice  President  Bush 

Q.  Mr.  President,  various  Republicans 
who  would  like  to  succeed  you,  including 
the  Vice  President,  have  been  spending  a 
lot  of  time  lately  going  to  various  conserva- 
tive groups  trying  to  get  their  seal  of  ap- 
proval. In  your  view,  has  George  Bush  been 
politically  and  philosophically  consistent 
over  the  years? 

The  President.  Well,  you're  asking  a 
fellow  who  was  once  a  liberal  New  Deal 
Democrat  before  he  became  a  Republican. 
[Laughter]  So,  sometimes  we  do  change  our 
minds  with  things  that  have  gone  on.  But  I 
just  have  to  tell  you  that  he  has  been  heart 
and  soul  in  support  of  everything  that  we're 
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trying  to  do,  and  I  am  convinced  of  his 
sincerity  in  supporting  all  of  those  meas- 
ures. 

Q.  If  I  can  follow  up,  Mr.  Bush  is  reluc- 
tant to  discuss  any  issues  on  which  the  two 
of  you  may  have  differed  privately  since 
you  have  been  President.  Could  you  tell  us 
an  issue  or  two  in  which  he's  had  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  your  thinking  or  your  deci- 
sions? 

The  President.  One  of  the  reasons  I 
couldn't  answer  specifically  on  that,  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  he  is  a  part  of  every  deci- 
sion, a  part  of  the  policymaking  here,  just  as 
are  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet.  He 
and  I  both  sit  in  with  the  Cabinet,  and  he  is 
part  and  parcel  of  all  of  the  policy  here  in 
the  administration. 

Now  you,  but  no,  because  I 

Home  Loans  for  Veterans 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  You  men- 
tioned in  your  Saturday  radio  broadcast  that 
we  were  going  to  reach  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  cuts  by  a  few  little  garage  sales.  Is 
it  your  desire  to  see  that  250,000  veterans 
who  have  certificates  of  eligibility  to  buy 
VA  homes  are  going  to  be  excluded  from 
having  this  opportunity  because  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  says  they're  out  of 
money  and  must  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  quota? 

The  President.  I  can't  answer  that  ques- 
tion specifically,  either,  here  as  to  what 
we're  going  to  do.  I  know  that  we  don't 
want  to  penalize  our  veterans,  take  away 
any  of  the  benefits  and  so  forth  that  they 
have.  And  I'd  just  have  to  tell  you  that  with 
everything  that's  going  on,  right  now  I 
couldn't  answer  you  about  the  situation  of 
the  housing  loans  for  veterans. 

Affirmative  Action 

Q.  Mr.  President,  back  to  affirmative 
action,  do  you  plan  to  change  the  Executive 
order  so  that  goals  and  timetables  will  no 
longer  be  required? 

The  President.  I  am  waiting  to  see  what 
the  recommendation  is.  This  is  still  being 
studied,  and  they  haven't  presented  an 
actual  recommendation  to  me.  All  I  know 
at  the  moment  is  that  what  they're  studying 
is  how  can  we  eliminate  this  possibility  of  a 
quota  system.  So,  I  want  to  tell  you  that  I 


don't  want  to  do  anything  that  is  going  to 
restore  discrimination  of  any  kind.  In  fact, 
I'm  trying  to  prevent  discrimination  with 
this  idea,  as  I  say,  of  eliminating  quotas.  So, 
I  know  it  was  mentioned  here  before  that 
supposedly  I'm  opposed  to  human — or  to 
civil  rights.  No,  I  was  opposed  to  certain 
features  of  programs  that  were  being  advo- 
cated. But  there  were  other  programs  that  I 
did  support.  And  frankly,  I  was  doing  things 
about  civil  rights  before  there  was  such  a 
program. 

Q.  You  have  strong  views  about  civil 
rights.  What  are  your  views  on  goals  and 
timetables? 

The  President.  Well,  as  I  said  before,  I 
think  that  we  must  have  a  colorblind  socie- 
ty. Things  must  be  done  for  people  neither 
because  of  nor  in  spite  of  any  differences 
between  us  in  race,  ethnic  origin,  or  reli- 
gion. And  it's  so  easy  to  fall  into  a  bureau- 
cratic practice  of  saying,  "Well,  isn't  this  the 
easiest  thing?  Let's  just  tell  them  they  have 
to  have  x  number  and  that'll  settle  it."  Well, 
let  me  give  you  an  example.  Recently  here 
in  the  East — and  I  won't  name  the  locale — 
we  had  a  public  housing  apartment,  and 
they  had  on  their  own  set  a  quota.  And  the 
quota  was  for  30  percent  black.  Now,  they 
didn't  get  70  percent  white;  they  had 
empty  units.  And  yet  because  their  quota 
was  full,  they  were  turning  away  every 
black  applicant  that  came  to  the  public 
housing  because  of  their  quota.  This  is  the 
type  of  thing  that  we  want  to  stop.  And  it 
isn't  government  policy.  Again,  as  I  say,  you 
have  to  recognize  that  when  you  go  down 
far  enough  in  the  echelons  of  bureaucracy, 
things  can  take  place  that  you  find  you  are 
almost  helpless  to  stop. 

I  had  such  an  experience  in  a  whole  dif- 
ferent field,  that  had  to  do  with  health, 
when  I  was  a  Governor  and  foimd  out  that 
the  bureaucracy  evidently  opposed  the 
change  we  wanted  to  make  so  they  deliber- 
ately distorted  the  order  and  picked  on  the 
most  helpless  people,  those  that  were  the 
most  invalid.  And  I  found  out  there  wasn't 
really  any  way  that  I  could  police  that 
throughout  the  entire  State.  And  I  called  a 
press  conference  of  your  colleagues  there 
and  told  them  that  I  had  to  rescind  the 
program  we'd  tried  to  put  into  effect  be- 
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cause  I  could  not  control  those  people  at 
that  level. 

Don't  get  me  wrong — I  think  that  the 
bulk  of  our  employees  are  fine  and  patriotic 
and  sincere  in  all  of  their  work,  but  I  also 
know  that  there  are  others  that  are  just 
going  to,  as  we  all  sometimes  do  in  private 
jobs — they  are  going  to  do  it  the  easy  way. 
And  I  want  to  fix  it  so  they  can't  do  this  the 
easy  way. 

U.S.  Military  Bases  in  the  Philippines 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  the  two  U.S.  bases 
in  the  PhiHppines  of  paramount  importance 
when  you  consider  U.S.  policy  for  the  Phil- 
ippines? Or  would  you  put  the  future  of 
those  bases  at  some  risk  if  it  meant  standing 
up  for  democracy? 

The  President  One  cannot  minimize  the 
importance  of  those  bases,  not  only  to  us 
but  to  the  Western  World  and  certainly  to 
the  Philippines  themselves.  If  you  look  at 
the  basing  now  of  the  blue-ocean  navy  that 
the  Soviet  has  built,  which  is  bigger  than 
ours,  and  how  they  have  placed  themselves 
to  be  able  to  intercept  the  16  chokepoints 
in  the  world.  There  are  16  passages  in  the 
world,  sea  passages,  through  which  most  of 
the  supplies  and  the  raw  material  and  so 
forth  reaches  not  only  ourselves  but  our 
allies  in  the  Western  World.  And  obviously, 
the  plan  in  case  of  any  kind  of  hostilities 
calls  for  intercepting  and  closing  those  16 
chokepoints.  And  we  have  to  have  bases 
that  we  can  send  forces  to  reopen  those 


channels.  And  I  don't  know  of  any  that's 
more  important  than  the  bases  on  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could  follow  up,  has 
the  U.S.  given  any  consideration  to  other 
places  in  the  region  we  might  have  bases,  if 
the  situation  in  the  Philippines  seemed  to 
become  untenable? 

The  President.  I  have  to  tell  you  that,  as 
good  military  will  always  do,  and  not  just 
here,  but  in  anything  else — I  am  confident 
that  our  Navy  has  sought  for  and  is  looking 
for  contingency  plans  for  anything  that 
might  happen  anyplace  to  us. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Thank  you,  Helen.  I'm 

Ronald  P.  Reagan 

Q.  What  about  young  Ron?  [Laughter] 

The  President.  Well,  you  know,  like  father 
like  son. 

Q.  Have  you  been  on  television  in  your 
shorts? 

Q.  How  did  you  like  his  performance? 
How  did  you  like  your  son's  performance? 

The  President.  I  was  very  surprised. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President's  34th  news  conference 
began  at  8:01  p.m.  in  the  East  Room  at  the 
White  House.  It  was  broadcast  live  on  na- 
tionwide radio  and  television.  The  final  ex- 
change referred  to  Ronald  P.  Reagan's 
recent  performance  on  the  NBC  comedy 
show  "Saturday  Night  Live. " 


Remarks  at  a  Senate  Campaign  Fundraiser  for  Former  Governor 
Christopher  S.  (Kit)  Bond  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
February  12,  1986 


The  President.  Governor  Ashcroft,  Repre- 
sentative Bill  Emerson,  Carolyn  and  Kit 
Bond,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  it's  great 
to  be  back  in  Missouri,  and  it's  great  to  be 
in  America's  heartland.  I've  come  here  to 
ask  Missouri  for  a  favor:  We  need  to  borrow 
one  of  your  best  and  brightest.  We  need 
you  to  send  an  individual  to  the  United 
States  Senate  who  will  be  a  strong  voice  for 
a  prosperous,  free,  and  secure  America.  Can 


I  count  on  you  to  send  Kit  Bond  to  Wash- 
ington? [Applause]  Thank  you.  You  just 
made  my  day.  [Laughter]  Some  of  you  may 
be  aware  that  I  met  Kit  when  he  was  just  a 
youngster,  and  of  course  it  was  during  his 
first  term  as  Governor.  [Laughter]  Seriously, 
though.  Kit  is  still  a  young  man,  but  he's 
also  a  man  with  a  proven  track  record  of 
leadership  and  responsibility — a  Missourian 
of  whom  you  are  rightly  proud. 
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And  in  1986,  as  never  before,  we  Repub- 
licans need  to  put  forth  our  top-of-the-line 
candidates  like  Kit  Bond.  This  election  will 
determine  whether  or  not  our  country 
keeps  moving  forward  with  economic 
growth,  expanding  opportunity,  and  free- 
dom for  all  our  citizens  or  slips  back  into 
the  morass  of  tax  and  tax  and  spend  and 
spend.  The  bad  old  days  of  rimaway  infla- 
tion, economic  decline,  and  national  despair 
are  long  gone,  but  the  crowd  of  big  spend- 
ers and  big  taxers  who  created  that  mess 
are  still  lurking  in  the  wings.  They  held  out 
the  dream  that  big  government  could  solve 
every  problem,  that  Federal  money  was 
somehow  free  money,  that  the  American 
economy  was  a  horn  of  plenty  which  could 
be  taken  for  granted.  Usually  when  people 
grow  up,  they  quit  believing  in  the  tooth 
fairy.  [Laughter] 

Predictably,  the  liberal  dream  turned  into 
our  country's  economic  nightmare.  Putting 
America  back  on  the  right  track  has  been  a 
team  effort,  and  I  want  to  point  out  that 
your  Senator,  Jack  Danforth,  has  been  an 
indispensable  member  of  the  team.  Missou- 
ri, you Ve  got  a  great  Senator.  In  1986  let's 
make  it  two  for  two.  Speaking  of  two  for 
two,  it's  great  to  hear  the  Globe-Democrat 
will  be  keeping  St.  Louis  a  two-newspaper 
town.  And  two  fine  newspapers  they  are. 

Together,  with  outstanding  individuals 
like  Kit  Bond  at  the  State  and  local  level 
and  with  active  support  of  the  American 
people,  much  has  been  accomplished. 
America  has  enjoyed  38  months  of  growth 
and  confidence.  Almost  10  million  new  jobs 
have  been  created — 9,800,000  of  them  in 
just  over  3  years.  We've  got  a  higher  per- 
centage of  the  total  potential  work  pool 
working  today  than  has  ever  been  true  in 
our  history.  Our  formula  for  success  has 
been  trust  in  the  people,  and  we  have  an 
entirely  different  set  of  goals  than  our  liber- 
al friends  in  the  Democratic  Party.  Instead 
of  bigger  government  and  higher  taxes, 
we're  looking  for  higher  growth  and  more 
take-home  pay.  Instead  of  welfare  and 
handouts,  we'd  rather  people  have  jobs  and 
opportunity. 

I  think  Kit  Bond  said  it  well  in  his  second 
inaugural  address:  "We  have  learned  in  the 
last  two  decades  that  greater  government 
encroachment  in  our  lives  has  not  provided 


the  answers  we  expected.  The  people  have 
sensed  this  failure.  Across  this  nation  and  in 
Missouri,  they  have  presented  a  mandate 
for  better  government,  not  bigger  govern- 
ment." So  said  Kit  Bond.  Missouri  is  the 
"Show  Me"  State.  So,  after  making  that 
speech.  Kit  went  out  and  proved  to  you 
that  he  meant  what  he  said.  Under  his  lead- 
ership, Missouri  was  one  of  the  first  States 
to  establish  enterprise  zones.  He  fostered  a 
progrowth  environment,  and  by  the  time 
he  was  done,  well  over  100,000  more  Mis- 
sourians  had  jobs  than  when  he  started.  He 
broke  out  of  old  molds  and  established  pat- 
terns to  find  new  ways  of  making  State  gov- 
ernment leaner  and  more  efficient.  He  had 
the  courage  to  say  no  to  the  multitude  of 
special  interests  that  pound  on  every  elect- 
ed official's  door.  And  in  the  process,  as 
Governor  Ashcroft  just  told  us,  he  did  take 
a  $270  million  budget  deficit  that  he'd  in- 
herited and  turned  it  into  an  almost  $300 
million  surplus. 

I  don't  know  whether  you  had  the  same 
reaction.  Kit,  that  I  had  once  in  California. 
We  had  had  to  raise  taxes  because  we  had 
inherited  a  massive  deficit,  and  our  consti- 
tution said  we  couldn't  have  a  deficit.  But  I 
promised  that  as  soon  as  we  could,  we'd 
give  that  money  back,  and  we  did.  And  the 
first  time  we  were  out  of  the  deficit  and 
showed  a  surplus  and  somebody  said  to  me, 
"Well,  now  what  are  we  going  to  do  with 
it?"  I  said,  "Let's  give  it  back."  And  we  did. 
We  told  them  when  they  figured  out  their 
State  income  tax  to  just  deduct  10  percent 
and  keep  that  and  send  us  the  90  percent, 
and  the  surplus  would  take  care  of  the  rest. 
Well,  that  went  on  until  we  got  up  to  an 
$850  million  surplus,  and  we  gave  that 
back.  But  before  we  did,  to  show  you  what 
the  difference  is  between  the  two  parties,  a 
leading  Democratic  Senator  stomped  into 
my  office  and  he  said,  "Giving  that  money 
back  to  the  people  was  an  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds."  [Laughter]  But 
Kit  did  it  without  raising  taxes.  Kit,  we 
really  need  you  in  Washington. 

The  issues  we  face  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  the  answers  we  come  up  with  will  de- 
termine our  country's  future  for  decades  to 
come.  We're  literally  charting  America's 
course  into  the  21st  century.  Now,  I  know 
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that  even  as  far  away  as  Missouri  youVe 
been  hearing  the  howls  coming  from  Wash- 
ington about  Gramm-Rudman-HoUings.  The 
gloom  and  doomers  are  talking  as  though 
it'll  close  down  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Hmmm.  [Laughter]  You  know,  at 
times  that  doesn't  seem  like  a  bad  idea. 
[Laughter] 

Seriously,  though,  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  is  not  a  threat.  It's  a  tremendous  op- 
portunity for  all  of  us  to  finally  get  rid  of 
unnecessary  Federal  programs  and  dramati- 
cally reduce  the  level  of  deficit  spending. 
And  don't  let  anyone  tell  you  it  can't  be 
done.  It  already  has  been  done.  We've  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  budget  that  meets 
the  Granmi-Rudman-Hollings  targets  with- 
out touching  Social  Security,  damaging  es- 
sential programs  for  the  less  fortunate,  or 
gutting  defense.  It  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
alternative.  Whatever  happens  in  the 
courts,  Gongress  has  made  a  commitment 
to  reduce  the  deficit.  And  the  Gongress 
should  adopt  our  budget  and  meet  the 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  targets. 

Our  criteria  should  be  the  same  as  that 
expressed  by  Abe  Lincoln,  whose  birthday 
we  celebrate  today.  He  said  that  "in  all  that 
the  people  can  individually  do  as  well  for 
themselves,  government  ought  not  to  inter- 
fere." The  Great  Emancipator  also  said,  "To 
each  laborer  the  whole  product  of  his  labor, 
or  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  a  most  worthy 
object  of  any  good  government."  Working 
people  keeping  the  product  of  their  labor  is 
not  what  some  politicians  have  in  mind. 
Our  opponents  would  rather  raise  your 
taxes  than  reduce  spending.  They'd  rather 
take  money  out  of  your  family  budget  than 
out  of  the  Federal  budget.  They  claim 
you're  undertaxed.  Let  me  ask  you:  Are  you 
undertaxed?  Do  you  want  your  taxes  raised? 

Audience.  No! 

The  President.  I  hope  they  can  hear  you 
in  Washington.  During  the  last  election,  the 
people  of  every  State  but  one  said  the  same 
thing,  and  it  is  about  time  the  Gongress  got 
the  message.  One  way  you  can  help  them 
understand  is  by  sending  them  Kit  Bond. 
He'll  deliver  your  message.  Like  your  fellow 
Missourian,  Mark  Twain,  once  wrote, 
"Thunder  is  good,  thunder  is  impressive; 
but  it  is  lightning  that  does  the  work." 
[Laughter] 


America  doesn't  need  higher  taxes;  it 
needs  less  deficit  spending.  Raising  taxes 
would  knock  the  legs  out  from  under  eco- 
nomic growth,  leaving  us  with  higher  taxes 
and  higher  spending.  Those  Members  of 
Gongress  who  are  pushing  for  higher  taxes 
had  better  take  their  eyes  off  the  special 
interests  in  the  gallery  and  start  looking  to 
the  folks  back  home.  There's  a  step  Mem- 
bers of  Gongress  can  take  right  now  that 
will  make  a  contribution,  and  as  I  said  in 
the  State  of  the  Union  Message,  if  they 
can't  say  no  to  the  special  interests,  well, 
then,  let  somebody  else — let  me  take  the 
heat,  as  you've  just  been  told.  And  as  Gov- 
ernor Ashcroft  said,  give  me  what  I  once 
had  in  California  and  what  your  Governors 
have  had  here — a  line-item  veto.  Forty- 
three  Governors  in  the  Nation  have  the 
line-item  veto  and  have  used  it  effectively 
to  protect  the  taxpayers. 

You  know,  here  in  Missouri  Kit  tells  me 
that  with  impoundment  of  the  line-item 
veto,  he  saved  you  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  his  last  term.  We  need  this  same 
tool  for  responsible  government  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Why  should  we  be  saddled  with 
spending  measures  that  are  sneaked  into 
other  legislative  bills  because  they  can't 
stand  on  their  own  merit?  I,  with  the  line- 
item  veto,  vetoed  943  such  bills,  and  not 
once  was  the  veto  overridden.  The  differ- 
ence was,  because  in  California  it  takes  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  pass  the  budget — the  dif- 
ference was  that  they  didn't  mind  voting 
for  them  when  they  were  hidden  in  the 
entire  budget,  but  when  they  had  to  vote 
on  them  standing  out  there  all  on  their 
own,  they  couldn't  get  the  two-thirds  vote 
to  override  my  veto.  That's  why  we  need  it 
at  the  Federal  level. 

There's  also  a  crowd  in  Washington  who, 
as  usual,  is  suggesting  that  the  easy  way  to 
reduce  deficit  spending  is  to  slash 'th^  de- 
fense budget.  Well,  we're  still  making  up 
for  the  folly  of  a  decade  ago  when  our  de- 
fensive strength  was  permitted  to  erode. 
When  we  got  to  Washington  on  any  given 
day  half  of  our  military  planes  could  not  fly 
for  lack  of  spare  parts  or  fuel.  Half  of  our 
naval  vessels  could  not  leave  port  for  lack  of 
either  crew  or  spare  parts.  We  must  never 
permit  that  to  happen  again.  Strength  is  the 
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greatest  guarantor  of  peace,  and  keeping 
our  country  secure  and  at  peace  is  the  high- 
est responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Now,  I  know  that  you  have  been  treated 
for  the  last  several  years  to  a  drumbeat  of 
propaganda  that  would  picture  the  Defense 
Department  as  a  bloated  four-star  general 
sitting  on  a  bag  of  money.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  is  pure  propaganda.  The  Defense  De- 
partment has  instituted  initiatives  and  im- 
provements in  management  to  the  point 
that  most  of  our  weapons  systems  now  are 
coming  in  ahead  of  schedule  and  under  the 
original  asking  price  instead  of  coming  in 
with  a  cost  override.  The  young  men  and 
women  in  our  military — ^more  than  90  per- 
cent of  them  high  school  graduates,  the 
highest  percentage  we  Ve  ever  known  in 
the  history  of  American  military. 

But  all  those  stories  you've  heard  about 
$400  hammers  and  $6,000— or  $3,000  cof- 
feepots— they  just  aren't  true.  First  of  all, 
the  $400  hammer:  We'd  bought  22,000 
hammers  for  between  $6.75  and  $7.50,  and 
this  one  hammer  was  in  an  invoice  submit- 
ted to  the  Navy  with  a  whole  list  of  things. 
And  a  bright-eyed  Navy  fellow  saw  that 
$400  hammer,  and  it  was  never  bought. 
They  adjusted  the  invoice.  And  this  is  the 
type  of  thing  you've  been  hearing.  And 
about  that  $3,000  coffeepot,  no.  That's  an 
entire  hot-food  system  for  those  transport 
planes  of  ours  that  will  be  carrying  in  time 
of  emergency  365  military  personnel,  and 
it's  the  same  kind  of  thing  that  is  in  all  of 
the  commercial  planes  that  we  ride  in 
today.  And  we're  getting  them  for  about  a 
hundred  dollars  less  than  the  commercial 
airlines  are  paying  for  them.  So,  if  you've 
been  listening  to  the  propaganda,  believe  us 
when  we  say  we  need  to  keep  on  doing 
what  we're  doing. 

There  are  no  easy  ways  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges we  face.  I  know,  for  example,  of  the 
rugged  times  that  many  of  America's  farm- 
ers are  having.  Those  farmers  who  are  in 
trouble  are,  by  and  large,  the  victims  of  the 
inflation  that  the  rest  of  us  have  managed 
to  escape.  They  bought  land  and  equipment 
during  those  times  when  prices  were  rising, 
often  encouraged  by  government  to  do  so. 
When  inflation  stopped,  they  were  left 
holding  the  bag — the  bag  was  full  of  grain. 


and  the  price  of  grain  had  gone  down.  Well, 
the  farm  bill  I  signed  recently  was  about 
the  best  thing  we  could  get  through  the 
Congress.  Tom  Coleman  and  Bill  Emerson 
worked  closely  with  me  on  this  one.  Now, 
all  of  us  are  going  to  have  to  work  together 
to  straighten  the  situation  out.  We  have  to 
maintain  those  responsible  policies  that 
helped  bring  down  the  prime  interest  rate 
from  21  ¥2  percent  that  we  inherited  to  less 
than  half  of  that — 9  ¥2  percent  now. 

Low  interest  rates  help  the  farmer  and  so 
does  the  drop  in  the  price  of  fuel,  bringing 
down  the  cost  of  doing  business  and  spur- 
ring growth  in  a  wide  range  of  basic  indus- 
tries. And  there's  one  tax  especially  harmful 
to  men  and  women  of  the  land.  In  1987, 
however,  the  Federal  estate  tax  exemption 
will  increase  to  $600,000,  which  will  pre- 
vent children  from  losing  farms  that  have 
been  in  their  families  for  generations.  They 
won't  have  to  sell  them  to  pay  the  inherit- 
ance tax.  Even  better,  there  will  be  no 
estate  tax  for  surviving  spouses.  And  in  case 
the  big  spenders  have  any  ideas  about 
taking  this  away  under  the  guise  of  budget 
balancing,  just  like  any  other  tax  increase, 
my  answer  is,  "No  way."  No  way— that's 
spelled  V-Yr-T-O.  [Laughter] 

Finally,  let  me  say,  the  most  effective 
thing  we  can  now  do  for  the  American 
farmer  is  to  fight  against  so-called  domestic 
protectionism.  It  isn't  really  protecting  any- 
thing. It's  the  number-one  threat  faced  by 
American  agriculture.  Protectionist  meas- 
ures would  only  raise  the  price  of  what 
farmers  and  all  of  us  buy  and  would  likely 
result  in  retaliatory  trade  barriers  against 
the  export  of  our  farm  products  overseas. 

And  the  way  to  correct  the  trade  imbal- 
ance is  not  to  decrease  imports  but  to  in- 
crease exports.  Rather  than  erect  trade  bar- 
riers of  our  own,  let's  go  to  work  disman- 
tling those  obstacles  in  other  countries. 
Let's  balance  up  and  not  down.  And  that 
way  everyone  is  better  off.  I  know  that  Kit 
Bond  is  a  leader  in  this  area.  Our  adminis- 
tration has  honored  him  for  his  promotion 
of  American  exports.  What  we  must  do  is 
nurture  that  bold  spirit  of  enterprise  that 
has  always  been  so  much  a  part  of  the 
American  character.  I  have  little  doubt  that 
if  the  rules  are  fair,  we  Americans  can  out- 
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produce  and  outcompete  anyone,  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

St.  Louis  was  the  departure  point  for 
those  who  conquered  the  American  fron- 
tier. Today  we're  at  the  jumping-off  point 
for  the  21st  century.  Americans,  we  must 
be  as  bold  as  those  who  went  before  us. 
One  thing  that  amazed  the  pundits  during 
the  last  election  was  the  large  number  of 
young  people  who  flocked  to  our  cause. 
Well,  it  shouldn't  have  surprised  anyone. 
We  are  making  tough  decisions.  We  are 
building  a  better  tomorrow;  we're  building 
an  America  as  filled  with  opportunity  and 
the  freedom  that  was  once  passed  on  to  us. 
And  that  is  our  sacred  responsibility  to 
those  younger  people.  And  I  think  that 
they've  recognized  now  that  that  is  taking 
place,  and  they're  going  to  step  out  and 
into  the  ranks  and  help  us  in  the  future 
with  that. 

I  have  just  one  last  thing  I  want  to  say.  I 
know  that  it's  very  easy  for  people  to  think 
in  our  system  of  checks  and  balances,  well, 
we  have  two  Senators  for  each  State,  why 
shouldn't  we  have  one  for  each  party?  That 
might  look  good  on  the  surface,  but  analyze 


something:  If  you  support  and  believe  in 
the  things  that  we're  trying  to  do,  shouldn't 
you  have  two  Senators  there  voting  to  make 
this  happen  instead  of  having  one  Senator 
there  to  cancel  out  the  vote  of  your  other 
Senator? 

All  of  the  things  that  I've  told  you  about, 
and  more — that  we've  accomplished  in  the 
few  years  we've  been  there — I  tell  you, 
frankly,  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
if  we  did  not  have,  for  the  first  time  in 
years  and  years,  a  majority,  a  small  majori- 
ty, but  a  majority  in  the  one  House,  the 
Senate.  If  the  both  Houses  were,  as  they've 
been  most  of  the  last  50  years,  in  the  hands 
of  the  other  party,  none  of  the  things  that 
have  been  accomplished  would  be  taking 
place.  So,  you  send  Bill  Emerson  back  to 
Washington.  And,  please,  you  send  us  Kit 
Bond,  that  we  can  maintain  that  majority 
we  have  in  the  United  States  Senate  and 
make  more  of  these  good  things  happen. 

Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:21  p.m.  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  at  the  Omni  Interna- 
tional Hotel. 


Message  to  the  House  of  Representatives  Returning  Without 
Approval  a  United  States  Coast  Guard  Bill 
February  14,  1986 


To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  am  returning  herewith  without  my  ap- 
proval H.R.  2466,  a  bill  "To  make  miscella- 
neous changes  in  laws  affecting  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

This  legislation  was  originally  intended  to 
make  technical  and  editorial  corrections  to 
subtitle  II  of  title  46  of  the  United  States 
Code.  These  corrections  were  necessitated 
by  errors  made  in  the  codification  of  that 
title  in  1983.  This  bill  contains  sections  that 
I  do  support;  however,  provisions  were 
added  that  I  simply  cannot  support. 

Improving  the  management  of  the  Feder- 
al government  has  been,  and  remains,  a 
fundamental  goal  of  my  Administration.  But 
close  cooperation  between  our  branches  of 


government  is  critical  if  we  are  to  conduct 
our  affairs  in  a  businesslike  fashion.  Far 
from  giving  the  Executive  branch  requisite 
flexibility  to  manage  efficiently,  it  creates 
significant  new  impediments  and  contains 
unwarranted  private  relief  provisions  that 
would  set  highly  undesirable  precedents. 

For  example,  the  bill  would  require  that 
any  funds  expended  imder  the  Truman- 
Hobbs  Act  by  the  Coast  Guard  to  alter  the 
Burlington-Northern  Railroad  bridge  be 
subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act,  adding  approximately  $1.5  mil- 
lion to  the  cost  of  the  project.  It  would 
prohibit  the  trial  contracting  out  of  certain 
aids  to  navigation  functions  on  the  Intra- 
coastal  Waterway  in  New  Jersey,  significant- 
ly diminishing  the  scope  of  this  project.  It 
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would  establish  two  unnecessary  advisory 
committees,  and  exempt  certain  Coast 
Guard  facilities  from  personnel  ceilings. 

It  would  also  reimburse  the  owners  of  a 
bridge  in  Texas  for  costs  of  alterations  that 
under  current  law  are  nonreimbursable.  Fi- 
nally, the  bill  would  grant  a  specific  vessel 
an  inappropriate  exception  to  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936,  relieving  that  vessel  of 
its  statutory  duty  to  repay  a  construction 
differential  subsidy.  Both  of  these  provisions 


would  discriminate  imfairly  and  inequitably 
against  those  similarly  situated.  At  a  time 
when  we  are  taking  difficult  steps  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit,  this  strikes  me  as  espe- 
cially unwise. 

For   these   reasons   I   am   compelled   to 
return  H.R.  2466  without  my  approval. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
February  14,  1986. 


Executive  Order  12548 — Grazing  Fees 
February  14,  1986 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  order  to 
provide  for  establishment  of  appropriate 
fees  for  the  grazing  of  domestic  livestock  on 
public  rangelands,  it  is  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Determination  of  Fees.  The 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior 
are  directed  to  exercise  their  authority,  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  law  under  the  vari- 
ous statutes  they  administer,  to  establish 
fees  for  domestic  livestock  grazing  on  the 
public  rangelands  which  annually  equals 
the  $1.23  base  established  by  the  1966 
Western  Livestock  Grazing  Survey  multi- 
plied by  the  result  of  the  Forage  Value 
Index  (computed  annually  from  data  sup- 
plied by  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service) 
added  to  the  Combined  Index  (Beef  Cattle 
Price  Index  minus  the  Prices  Paid  Index) 
and  divided  by  100;  provided,  that  the 
annual  increase  or  decrease  in  such  fee  for 
any  given  year  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  plus  or  minus  25  percent  of  the  previ- 
ous year's  fee,  and  provided  further,  that 
the  fee  shall  not  be  less  than  $1.35  per 
animal  unit  month. 

Sec.  2.  Definitions.  As  used  in  this  Order, 
the  term: 

(a)  "Public  rangelands"  has  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  Public  Rangelands  Im- 
provement Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
514); 

(b)  "Forage  Value  Index"  means  the 
weighted  average  estimate  of  the  annual 


rental  charge  per  head  per  month  for  pas- 
turing cattle  on  private  rangelands  in  the 
11  Western  States  (Montana,  Idaho,  Wyo- 
ming, Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Utah,  Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
California)  (computed  by  the  Statistical  Re- 
porting Service  from  the  Jime  Enumerative 
Survey)  divided  by  $3.65  and  multiplied  by 
100; 

(c)  "Beef  Cattle  Price  Index"  means  the 
weighted  average  annual  selling  price  for 
beef  cattle  (excluding  calves)  in  the  11 
Western  States  (Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah, 
Nevada,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Califor- 
nia) for  November  through  October  (com- 
puted by  the  Statistical  Reporting  Service) 
divided  by  $22.04  per  hundred  weight  and 
multiplied  by  100;  and 

(d)  "Prices  Paid  Index"  means  the  follow- 
ing selected  components  from  the  Statistical 
Reporting  Service's  Annual  National  Index 
of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  for  Goods  and 
Services  adjusted  by  the  weights  indicated 
in  parentheses  to  reflect  livestock  produc- 
tion costs  in  the  Western  States:  1.  Fuels 
and  Energy  (14.5);  2.  Farm  and  Motor  Sup- 
plies (12.0);  3.  Autos  and  Trucks  (4.5);  4. 
Tractors  and  Self-Propelled  Machinery  (4.5); 
5.  Other  Machinery  (12.0);  6.  Building  and 
Fencing  Materials  (14.5);  7.  Interest  (6.0);  8. 
Farm  Wage  Rates  (14.0);  9.  Farm  Services 
(18.0). 

Sec.  3.  Any  and  all  existing  rules,  prac- 
tices, policies,  and  regulations  relating  to 
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the  administration  of  the  formula  for  graz-     The  White  House, 


ing  fees  in  section  6(a)  of  the  Public  Range- 
lands  Improvement  Act  of  1978  shall  con- 
tinue in  full  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  4.  This  Order  shall  be  effective  im- 
mediately. 

Ronald  Reagan 


February  14,  1986. 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:32  a.m.,  February  18,  1986] 


Message  on  the  Observance  of  Brotherhood /Sisterhood  Week, 
February  16-22,  1986 
February  14,  1986 


Since  1934  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews  has  sponsored  Brother- 
hood/Sisterhood Week,  a  celebration  that  is 
in  the  best  American  tradition.  The  theme 
of  this  year's  observance,  "To  Belong,  To 
Achieve,  To  Contribute,*'  carries  forward 
the  theme  of  national  diversity  which  has 
been  the  inspiration  of  this  annual  program. 

Once  again,  we  honor  the  mosaic  that  is 
America — a  land  of  mothers  and  fathers, 
brothers  and  sisters,  sons  and  daughters 
from  every  background  and  culture.  We  are 
a  nation  that  is  truly  "one  out  of  many." 
But  America  is  more  than  a  living  tableau 
of  the  multitude  of  faiths  and  nationalities 
that  have  converged  on  our  shores  and 
helped  build  our  character  as  a  people. 
America  is  the  embodiment  of  the  ideal  of 
active  involvement  by  every  citizen  in 
building  stronger  communities  and  a  better 
future. 


Brotherhood /Sisterhood  Week  reminds 
us,  therefore,  not  only  of  our  heritage  of 
tolerance  and  opportunity,  but  of  the  re- 
sponsibility all  of  us  have  to  celebrate  our 
belonging  by  achieving  and  contributing  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  our  abilities.  Brother- 
hood/Sisterhood Week  gives  every  Ameri- 
can the  chance  to  give  thanks  for  the  bless- 
ings we  enjoy  by  giving  something  back  to 
this  Land  of  Liberty — through  our  churches 
and  schools,  charitable  and  community  or- 
ganizations, and  through  our  families  and 
friends. 

I  ask  all  Americans  to  join  with  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  in 
programs  in  honor  of  Brotherhood /Sister- 
hood Week,  recognizing  that  we  are  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  above  all,  because  we  are 
children  of  God  and  members  of  one 
common  human  family. 

Ronald  Reagan 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Welfare  Reform 
February  15,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Today  I'd  like  to  speak  to  you  about  a 
gathering  crisis  in  our  society:  It's  a  family 
crisis.  To  some  it's  hidden,  concealed 
behind  tenement  walls  or  lost  in  the  forgot- 
ten streets  of  our  inner  cities.  But  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  the  crisis  is  ever  present 
and  growing,  and  it  threatens  to  become  a 
permanent  scar  on  the  American  promise 


of  hope  and  opportimity  for  all. 

I'm  talking  about  the  crisis  of  family 
breakdowns,  especially  among  the  welfare 
poor,  both  black  and  white.  In  inner  cities 
today,  families,  as  we've  always  thought  of 
them,  are  not  even  being  formed.  Since 
1960  the  percentage  of  babies  born  out  of 
wedlock  has  more  than  doubled.  And  too 
often    their    mothers    are    only    teenagers. 
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They're  children — ^many  of  them  15,  16, 
and  17  years  old  with  aU  the  responsibilities 
of  grownups  thrust  upon  them.  The  fathers 
of  these  children  are  often  nowhere  to  be 
found.  In  some  instances  you  have  to  go 
back  three  generations  before  you  can  find 
an  intact  family.  It  seems  even  the  memory 
of  families  is  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct. 
And  what  of  the  babies  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock, these  children  bom  to  children.  Statis- 
tically, we  know  that  they're  much  more 
likely  to  have  a  low  birth  weight  and,  thus, 
serious  health  problems.  We  feaow  that  out- 
of-wedlock  children  often  suffer  abuse  and 
neglect  as  well.  And  what  sort  of  future  can 
they  look  forward  to? 

The  family  is  the  most  basic  support 
system  there  is.  For  two  centuries  now,  it's 
been  families  pulling  together  that  has  pro- 
vided the  courage,  willpower,  and  sense  of 
security  that  have  enabled  millions  of 
Americans  to  escape  poverty  and  grab  hold 
of  the  rungs  on  the  ladder  of  opportunity. 
How  often  have  we  heard  about  the  immi- 
grant father  laboring  long  into  the  night  to 
give  his  children  the  advantages  he  never 
had?  How  many  self-made  men  and  women 
in  America  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds  owe 
their  success  to  the  strength  of  character 
given  them  by  hard-working,  loving  par- 
ents? But  for  the  children  of  child  mothers 
and  absentee  fathers,  there  is  often  only  a 
deepening  cycle  of  futility,  hopelessness, 
and  despair. 

We're  in  danger  of  creating  a  permanent 
culture  of  poverty  as  inescapable  as  any 
chain  or  bond;  a  second  and  separate  Amer- 
ica, an  America  of  lost  dreams  and  stunted 
lives.  The  irony  is  that  misguided  welfare 
programs  instituted  in  the  name  of  compas- 
sion have  actually  helped  turn  a  shrinking 
problem  into  a  national  tragedy.  From  the 
1950's  on,  poverty  in  America  was  declin- 
ing. American  society,  an  opportunity  socie- 
ty, was  doing  its  wonders.  Economic  growth 
was  providing  a  ladder  for  millions  to  climb 
up  out  of  poverty  and  into  prosperity.  In 
1964  the  famous  War  on  Poverty  was  de- 
clared and  a  fiinny  thing  happened.  Pover- 
ty, as  measured  by  dependency,  stopped 
shrinking  and  then  actually  began  to  grow 
worse.  I  guess  you  could  say,  poverty  won 
the  war.  Poverty  won  in  part  because  in- 
stead of  helping  the  poor,  government  pro- 


grams ruptured  the  bonds  holding  poor 
families  together. 

Perhaps  the  most  insidious  effect  of  wel- 
fare is  its  usurpation  of  the  role  of  provider. 
In  States  where  payments  are  highest,  for 
instance,  public  assistance  for  a  single 
mother  can  amount  to  much  more  than  the 
usable  income  of  a  minimum  wage  job.  In 
other  words,  it  can  pay  for  her  to  quit  work. 
Many  families  are  eligible  for  substantially 
higher  benefits  when  the  father  is  not 
present.  What  must  it  do  to  a  man  to  know 
that  his  own  children  will  be  better  off  if  he 
is  never  legally  recognized  as  their  father? 
Under  existing  welfare  rules,  a  teenage  girl 
who  becomes  pregnant  can  make  herself 
eligible  for  welfare  benefits  that  will  set  her 
up  in  an  apartment  of  her  own,  provide 
medical  care,  and  feed  and  clothe  her.  She 
only  has  to  fulfill  one  condition — ^not  marry 
or  identify  the  father. 

Obviously  something  is  desperately 
wrong  with  our  welfare  system.  With  only 
about  half  of  what  is  now  spent  on  welfare, 
we  could  give  enough  money  to  every  im- 
poverished man,  woman,  and  child  to  lift 
them  above  the  poverty  line.  Instead,  we 
spend  vast  amounts  on  a  system  that  per- 
petuates poverty.  But  the  waste  of  money 
pales  before  the  sinfiil  waste  of  himian  po- 
tential— the  squandering  of  so  many  mil- 
lions of  hopes  and  dreams. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Address,  I  di- 
rected our  administration  to  study  the  wel- 
fare system  with  a  keen  eye  to  making  re- 
forms. We  already  have  in  place  a  low- 
income  assistance  working  group,  which  is 
hard  at  its  task.  In  addition,  I've  instructed 
Attorney  General  Edwin  Meese,  as  Chair- 
man pro  tem  of  our  Domestic  Policy  Coun- 
cil, to  convene  a  working  group  to  evaluate 
the  effect  of  a  wide  range  of  government 
programs  on  American  families,  especially 
poor  families.  These  groups  will  report  back 
to  me  by  December  1st.  The  welfare  trage- 
dy has  gone  on  too  long.  It's  time  to  re- 
shape our  welfare  system  so  that  it  can  be 
judged  by  how  many  Americans  it  makes 
independent  of  welfare. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening.  God 
bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:06  a.m.  from 
his  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara  County,   CA. 
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Statement  on  the  Presidential  Election  in  the  Philippines 
February  15,  1986 


We  have  followed  with  great  interest  and 
concern  the  Presidential  and  Vice  Presiden- 
tial elections  in  the  Philippines.  As  the  Phil- 
ippines is  a  close  friend  and  ally,  what  hap- 
pens to  this  nation  and  its  people  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  United  States.  While 
maintaining  strict  neutrality  in  these  elec- 
tions, we  have  consistently  urged  that  the 
process  be  a  fair  and  credible  one  leading 
to  a  government  with  the  strongest  possible 
mandate.  The  elections  were  marked  by 
heartening  evidence  of  the  continuing  com- 
mitment of  the  Filipino  people  to  the 
democratic  process  and  the  furtherance  of  a 
two-party  system,  which  should  strengthen 
that  process  in  the  future. 

Although  our  observation  delegation  has 
not  yet  completed  its  work,  it  has  already 
become  evident,  sadly,  that  the  elections 
were  marred  by  widespread  fraud  and  vio- 
lence   perpetrated    largely    by    the    ruling 


party.  It  was  so  extreme  that  the  election's 
credibility  has  been  called  into  question 
both  within  the  Philippines  and  in  the 
United  States.  At  this  difficult  juncture,  it  is 
imperative  that  all  responsible  Filipinos 
seek  peaceful  ways  to  effect  stability  within 
their  society  and  to  avoid  violence,  which 
would  benefit  only  those  who  wish  to  see  an 
end  to  democracy.  Both  sides  must  work 
together  to  make  those  reforms  which  are 
needed  to  ensure  a  stable  democracy,  a 
truly  professional  military,  and  a  hedthy 
economy. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippines.  They  are  at  a  major  crossroads 
in  their  history.  We  are  proud  of  our  long 
association  with  them  and  very  proud  of 
their  passionate  devotion  to  democracy. 
There  are  no  easy  answers.  And  in  the  last 
analysis,  they  will  have  to  find  the  solutions 
themselves.  But  they  will  have  our  help — in 
any  way  we  can. 


Remarks  and  an  Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  on  United 
States  Assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
February  18,  1986 


The  President.  In  my  State  of  the  Union 
Address,  I  said  it  was  vital  to  our  nation's 
security  that  we  provide  the  fireedom  fight- 
ers in  Nicaragua  and  other  countries  with 
not  only  the  means  to  die  for  freedom  but 
also  to  win  freedom.  There  are  many  ways 
in  which  a  democratic  outcome  can  be 
achieved  in  Nicaragua.  It  could  happen  at 
the  negotiating  table  or  by  the  success  of 
the  ground  resistance.  But  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain: We  must  provide  more  effective  assist- 
ance, and  we  must  lift  the  restrictions 
which  now  tie  our  hands.  In  Congress  and, 
in  fact,  throughout  the  world,  the  opinion 
about  the  Sandinistas  seems  to  be  shifting 
toward  our  view.  They  don't  have  many 
defenders  anymore.  The  debate  now  is  over 
what  we  should  do  about  them. 

The  program  approved  last  year,  the  $27 


million  in  humanitarian  assistance,  has 
helped  to  maintain  the  pressure  of  the  re- 
sistance on  the  Sandinistas.  The  resistance 
has  continued  to  grow  and  is  operating 
deep  inside  Nicaragua.  But  we  have  to  do 
more  to  help  them.  As  I've  said  before,  you 
can't  fight  attack  helicopters  piloted  by 
Cubans  with  Band-Aids  and  mosquito  nets. 

So,  this  is  what  the  meeting  is  going  to  be 
about  today,  as  soon  as  we  continue  the 
meeting. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  how  much  are  you 
going  to  ask  for  in  the  way  of  military  aid, 
and  when  are  you  going  to  do  it? 

The  President.  The  meeting  hasn't  started 
yet.  [Laughter] 

Q.  You've  got  some  figures  in  mind.  We 
hear  as  much  as  $100  million.  Would  it  be 
that  much? 
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The  President.  We  won't  have  anything 
more  to  say  than  I've  just  said,  as  we  now 
proceed  with  the  meeting. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  moves  are  you 
making  to  negotiate? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  You  haven't  been  negotiating  for 
months  on  this  issue? 

Mr.  Speakes.  The  President  said  thank 
you,  and  I  say  thank  you. 

Q.  Are  you  turning  back  the  Contadora 
request    to   wait   until   they've   had    their 


meeting? 

The  President.  No  more  questions.  We've 
got  a  meeting. 

Mr.  Speakes.  The  President  said  no  more 
questions  three  times.  He  means  it.  So,  let's 
go.  Go  right  out  that  door  there. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:47  p.m.  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House  prior 
to  a  meeting  with  Republican  congressional 
leaders.  Larry  M.  Speakes  was  Principal 
Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the  President. 


Executive  Order  12549 — Debarment  and  Suspension  of  Participants 
in  Federal  Programs 
February  18,  1986 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  in  order  to 
curb  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  in  Federal 
programs,  increase  agency  accountability, 
and  ensure  consistency  among  agency  regu- 
lations concerning  debarment  and  suspen- 
sion of  participants  in  Federal  programs,  it 
is  hereby  ordered  that: 

Section  1.  (a)  To  the  extent  permitted  by 
law  and  subject  to  the  limitations  in  Section 
1(c),  Executive  departments  and  agencies 
shall  participate  in  a  system  for  debarment 
and  suspension  from  programs  and  activi- 
ties involving  Federal  financial  and  nonfi- 
nancial  assistance  and  benefits.  Debarment 
or  suspension  of  a  participant  in  a  program 
by  one  agency  shall  have  government-wide 
effect. 

(b)  Activities  covered  by  this  Order  in- 
clude but  are  not  limited  to:  grants,  cooper- 
ative agreements,  contracts  of  assistance, 
loans,  and  loan  guarantees. 

(c)  This  Order  does  not  cover  procure- 
ment programs  and  activities,  direct  Feder- 
al statutory  entitlements  or  mandatory 
awards,  direct  awards  to  foreign  govern- 
ments or  public  international  organizations, 
benefits  to  an  individual  as  a  personal  enti- 
tlement, or  Federal  employment. 

Sec.  2.  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law. 

Executive  departments  and  agencies  shall: 

(a)  Follow  government-wide  criteria  and 


government-wide  minimimi  due  process 
procedures  when  they  act  to  debar  or  sus- 
pend participants  in  affected  programs. 

(b)  Send  to  the  agency  designated  pursu- 
ant to  Section  5  identifying  information 
concerning  debarred  and  suspended  partici- 
pants in  affected  programs,  participants 
who  have  agreed  to  exclusion  from  partici- 
pation, and  participants  declared  ineligible 
under  applicable  law,  including  Executive 
Orders.  This  information  shall  be  included 
in  the  list  to  be  maintained  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 5. 

(c)  Not  allow  a  party  to  participate  in  any 
affected  program  if  any  Executive  depart- 
ment or  agency  has  debarred,  suspended, 
or  otherwise  excluded  (to  the  extent  speci- 
fied in  the  exclusion  agreement)  that  party 
from  participation  in  an  affected  program. 
An  agency  may  grant  an  exception  permit- 
ting a  debarred,  suspended,  or  excluded 
party  to  participate  in  a  particular  transac- 
tion upon  a  written  determination  by  the 
agency  head  or  authorized  designee  stating 
the  reason(s)  for  deviating  from  this  Presi- 
dential policy.  However,  I  intend  that  ex- 
ceptions to  this  policy  should  be  granted 
only  infrequently. 

Sec.  3.  Executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies shall  issue  regulations  governing  their 
implementation  of  this  Order  that  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  guidelines  issued  under 
Section  6.  Proposed  regulations  shall  be  sub- 
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mitted  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  review  within  four  months  of 
the  date  of  the  guidelines  issued  under  Sec- 
tion 6.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  may  return  for  recon- 
sideration proposed  regulations  that  the  Di- 
rector believes  are  inconsistent  with  the 
guidelines.  Final  regulations  shall  be  pub- 
lished within  twelve  months  of  the  date  of 
the  guidelines. 

Sec.  4.  There  is  hereby  constituted  the 
Interagency  Committee  on  Debarment  and 
Suspension,  which  shall  monitor  implemen- 
tation of  this  Order.  The  Committee  shall 
consist  of  representatives  of  agencies  desig- 
nated by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Sec.  5.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  designate  a  Fed- 
eral agency  to  perform  the  following  func- 
tions: maintain  a  current  list  of  all  individ- 
uals and  organizations  excluded  from  pro- 
gram participation  under  this  Order,  peri- 
odically distribute  the  list  to  Federal  agen- 
cies, and  study  the  feasibility  of  automating 
the  list;  coordinate  with  the  lead  agency 
responsible  for  government-wide  debar- 
ment and  suspension  of  contractors;  chair 
the  Interagency  Committee  established  by 


Section  4;  and  report  periodically  to  the  Di- 
rector on  implementation  of  this  Order, 
with  the  first  report  due  within  two  years  of 
the  date  of  the  Order. 

Sec.  6.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  authorized  to  issue 
guidelines  to  Executive  departments  and 
agencies  that  govern  which  programs  and 
activities  are  covered  by  this  Order,  pre- 
scribe government-wide  criteria  and  gov- 
ernment-wide minimum  due  process  proce- 
dures, and  set  forth  other  related  details  for 
the  effective  administration  of  the  guide- 
lines. 

Sec.  7.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
President  within  three  years  of  the  date  of 
this  Order  on  Federal  agency  compliance 
with  the  Order,  including  the  number  of 
exceptions  made  under  Section  2(c),  and 
shall  make  such  recommendations  as  are 
appropriate  further  to  curb  fraud,  waste, 
and  abuse. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
February  18,  1986. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:56  a.m.,  February  19,  1986] 


Nomination  of  Alfred  C.  Sikes  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Commerce 

February  18,  1986 


The  President  today  annoimced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Alfred  C.  Sikes  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Commu- 
nications and  Information.  He  would  suc- 
ceed David  John  Markey. 

Since  1978  he  has  been  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  Sikes  and  Associates,  Inc.,  in  Spring- 
field, MO.  Previously,  he  was  president  of 
Sikes  and  Mahaffey,  Inc.,  a  political  consult- 
ing firm,  in  1977-1978;  director  of  the  Mis- 


souri Department  of  Consumer  Affairs,  reg- 
ulation and  licensing,  in  1974-1976;  and  5- 
rector  of  the  Missouri  Department  of  Com- 
munity Affairs  in  1973-1974. 

He  graduated  from  Westminster  College 
(B.A.,  1961)  and  the  University  of  Missouri 
(LL.B.,  1964).  He  is  married,  has  three  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Springfield,  MO.  He 
was  bom  December  16,  1939,  in  Cape  Gir- 
ardeau, MO. 
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Nomination  of  David  B.  Gray  To  Be  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Handicapped  Research 
February  18,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  David  B.  Gray  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Handi- 
capped Research,  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. He  would  succeed  Douglas  A.  Fender- 
son. 

Dr.  Gray  is  Health  Scientist  Administrator 
for  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped 
Research  in  Bethesda,  MD.  He  was  adjunct 
associate  professor  of  psychology  at  Winona 
State  University  and  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota, Rochester  extension,  in  1978-1981; 


director  of  research  and  development  for 
Rochester  State  Hospital  in  Rochester,  MN, 
in  1980-1981;  and  director  of  institute  pro- 
grams for  the  mentally  retarded  at  Roches- 
ter Social  Adaptation  Center,  Rochester 
State  Hospital,  in  1975-1980. 

Dr.  Gray  graduated  from  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1966),  Western  Michigan  Uni- 
versity (M.A.,  1970),  and  the  University  of 
Minnesota  (Ph.D.,  1974).  He  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  Kensington, 
MD.  He  was  born  February  7,  1944,  in 
Grand  Rapids,  MI. 


Nomination  of  J.  Michael  Hudson  To  Be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Designation  as  an  Assistant  Secretary 
February  18,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  J.  Michael  Hudson  to  be  a 
Det)uty  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(Legislative  Affairs).  He  would  succeed 
Bruce  E.  Thompson,  Jr.  Upon  his  confirma- 
tion the  President  will  designate  him  as  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Since  1984  Mr.  Hudson  has  been  serving 
at  the  White  House  as  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Legislative  Affairs.  Previ- 
ously, he  was  Assistant  to  the  Director  for 
Legislative  Affairs,  Office  of  Management 


and  Budget  (OMB),  in  1982-1984;  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  Director  for  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, OMB,  in  1981-1982;  legislative  assist- 
ant and  press  secretary  to  U.S.  Representa- 
tive Tom  Loeffler  (R-TX)  in  1979-1981;  and 
speechwriter  and  legislative  aide  to  U.S. 
Senator  John  Tower  (R-TX)  in  1977-1979. 
Mr.  Hudson  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Texas  (B.A.,  1971)  and  American  Uni- 
versity (M.A.,  1975).  He  was  born  February 
27,  1948,  in  Hollis,  OK,  and  now  resides  in 
Washington,  DC. 


Nomination  of  John  A.  Bohn,  Jr.,  To  Be  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
February  18,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  John  A.  Bohn,  Jr.,  to  be 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  for  a  term  of  4  years.  He 
would  succeed  William  H.  Draper. 

Since  1984  he  has  been  serving  as  First 


Vice  President  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
Previously  he  was  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  Manila,  Philippines,  in  1981-1984.  He 
was  with  the  Wells  Fargo  Bank  in  1968- 
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1981,  serving  in  various  positions  including 
vice  president  of  the  correspondent  bank- 
ing division  and  manager  of  international 
personal  banking;  division  manager  for  the 
North  American  division;  manager  of  the 
international  group;  and  vice  president  and 
Far  East  representative,  Tokyo.  From  1964 
to  1968,  he  was  in  the  practice  of  law  in 


California  and  Guam. 

Mr.  Bohn  graduated  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity (A.B.,  1959)  and  Harvard  Law 
School  (LL.B.,  1963).  He  attended  the 
London  School  of  Economics  (1959-1960). 
He  is  married,  has  four  children,  and  re- 
sides in  McLean,  VA.  He  was  bom  October 
31,  1937,  in  Oakland,  CA. 


Appointment  of  Albert  John  Ossman,  Jr.,  as  a  Member  of  the 
National  Historical  Publications  and  Records  Commission 
February  18,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Albert  John  Ossman,  Jr.,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commission  for  a 
term  expiring  December  26,  1989.  This  is  a 
reappointment. 

Since  1982  he  has  been  serving  as  profes- 
sor of  political  science /public  policy  and  di- 
rector of  the  public  affairs  program  at  Beth- 
any College  in  West  Virginia.  Previously  he 
was  professor  of  political  science /public 
policy  at  Eisenhower  College  in  1968-1982. 


At  Eisenhower  College  he  also  served  as 
executive  director  of  development  (cam- 
paign planning)  and  associate  director  of  de- 
velopment (1980-1981);  associate  dean  of 
academic  affairs  (1977-1980);  and  director 
of  the  division  of  social  sciences  in  1963- 
1968. 

He  graduated  from  Syracuse  University 
(A.B.,  1950;  M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1963).  He  is 
married,  has  one  child,  and  resides  in  Beth- 
any, WV.  He  was  bom  April  23,  1927,  in 
Dunkirk,  NJ. 


Written  Responses  to  Questions  Submitted  by  Caribbean  Journalists 
February  18,  1986 


Free  and  Fair  Trade 

Q.  Although  aware  of  your  difficulties 
with  the  domestic  steel  market,  Trinidad 
and  Tobago  is  presently  struggling  to  diver- 
sify its  economic  base  as  oil  revenues  con- 
tinue to  fall.  The  U.S.  antidumping  regula- 
tions designed,  we  suspect,  to  arrest  threats 
from  producers  in  the  developed  world, 
nonetheless  threaten  to  frustrate  the  pros- 
pects of  this  industry.  Would  you,  as  part  of 
your  enlightened  design  to  assist  the  Carib- 
bean, give  sympathetic  consideration  to  re- 
laxing existing  trade  laws  insofar  as  a  coun- 
try like  Trinidad  and  Tobago  is  concerned? 

The  President  This  administration  has 
consistently  favored  free  trade.  U.S.  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duty  regula- 
tions are  consistent  with  this  philosophy. 
U.S.  antidumping  and  countervailing  duty 


laws  are  administered  impartially,  fairly, 
and  in  a  manner  to  uphold  U.S.  internation- 
al obligations  Under  the  GATT  [General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade].  These 
laws  do  not  protect  U.S.  industry  against 
fair  competition,  but  rather  are  designed  to 
offset  subsidies  and  other  trade-distorting 
practices.  We  believe  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
all  countries  to  avoid  subsidization  and  pric- 
ing practices  that  are  harmful  to  trading 
partners. 

Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 

Q.  What  is  your  reaction  to  economic  and 
political  developments  in  the  Caribbean 
since  you  have  been  in  office,  and  has  the 
reality  of  the  CBI  lived  up  to  your  expecta- 
tions? 

The  President.  We  have  been  very  en- 
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couraged  by  the  political  evolution  in  the 
Caribbean  since  1980.  The  vitality  of  popu- 
larly elected  governments  is  a  testament  to 
the  strength  of  the  region's  democratic  tra- 
ditions and  institutions.  We  fiilly  support 
this  trend.  While  economic  recovery  has 
often  been  sluggish  because  of  the  vulner- 
ability of  these  small  economies,  there  is 
growing  evidence  of  improvement.  I  am 
heartened  by  the  growth  of  nontraditional 
exports  from  the  region.  These  are  the  new 
industries,  stimulated  by  the  CBI,  which  are 
the  source  of  future  growth  and  employ- 
ment. In  some  countries,  expectations  of 
rapid  CBI-led  growth  have  been  unrealistic. 
It  is  important  to  recall  that  the  CBI  was 
given  a  12-year  lifespan  in  recognition  that 
even  in  the  best  of  circumstances,  it  takes 
time  to  expand  exports  and  attract  produc- 
tive investments.  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
potential  benefits  of  the  CBI  and  am  com- 
mitted to  maintain  the  opportunities  for 
economic  expansion,  which  is  the  ultimate 
goal  of  the  program. 

Q.  The  United  States  administration  has 
in  recent  years  placed  greater  emphasis  on 
bilateral  assistance  to  Caribbean  States  than 
it  has  assistance  through  institutions  which 
have  been  established  to  foster  regional  in- 
tegration in  the  commonwealth  Caribbean. 
Is  the  administration  not  concerned  that 
this  practice  tends  more  to  lead  to  fragmen- 
tation rather  than  integration,  for  which  the 
administration  affirms  support? 

The  President  The  United  States  has  de- 
veloped a  balanced  program  of  bilateral  and 
multilateral  assistance  in  the  Caribbean.  We 
continue  to  assist  Caribbean  regional  insti- 
tutions— ^in  agricultural  technology,  in 
health  and  nutrition,  in  education  and  cur- 
riculum reform — ^areas  where  scarce  techni- 
cal or  managerial  resources  can  be  mar- 
shaled in  a  cost-effective  manner  to  assist  a 
number  of  countries  experiencing  similar 
problems.  Bilateral  assistance  does  not 
weaken  the  integration  movement.  Our  bi- 
lateral assistance  programs  respond  to  the 
requests  and  priorities  of  the  individual 
Caribbean  governments.  They  are  carefully 
tailored  to  specific  needs  and  support  poli- 
cies and  reforms  directed  toward  economic 
diversification  and  productive  private  in- 
vestment. 


Q.  Agreeing  with  the  recommendation 
that  West  Indian  governments  should  insti- 
tute programs  that  will  keep  their  citizens 
at  home  to  help  in  the  development  of  the 
region,  will  you  consider  setting  up  a  task 
force  which  could  assist  regional  organiza- 
tions and /or  individual  governments  in  pre- 
paring such  plans,  and  will  you  be  prepared 
to  encourage  and  help  to  provide  for  the 
availability  of  venture  capital  to  facilitate 
would-be  entrepreneurs? 

The  President.  I  believe  economic  devel- 
opment can  best  be  promoted  and  entre- 
preneurs attracted  to  investments  by  estab- 
lishing a  stable  business  climate  and  allow- 
ing a  fair  rate  of  return  on  investment.  In 
the  public  sector,  governments  can  improve 
the  business  climate  by  adjusting  tax  poli- 
cies and  removing  unnecessary  restrictions 
on  business  and  trade.  There  are  other  posi- 
tive measures  that  governments  can  take.  I 
understand,  for  example,  that  a  nimiber  of 
governments  in  the  region  have  energeti- 
cally promoted  the  establishment  of  indus- 
trial parks  and  have  directed  infrastructure 
investment  toward  providing  a  favorable 
foundation  for  new  business.  Using  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  and  various  institutions,  govern- 
ments can  address  their  economic  prob- 
lems, attract  venture  capital,  and  allow  the 
private  sector  to  thrive.  A  sound  economy 
with  a  bright  future  is  the  key  element  in 
deterring  the  migration  of  skilled  citizens. 

Caribbean-U.S.  Relations 

Q.  You  are  the  first  United  States  Presi- 
dent to  have  taken  such  a  keen  interest  in 
the  Caribbean  area  to  the  extent  that  you 
have  now  visited  three  of  the  countries  and 
have  also  created  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initi- 
ative for  the  benefit  of  the  region.  What  is 
your  vision  of  the  future  of  the  Caribbean 
and  its  relationship  with  your  coimtry,  and 
how  do  you  think  these  can  best  be 
achieved? 

The  President.  We  have  taken  such  a 
keen  interest  in  the  Caribbean  because  the 
Caribbean  region  is  important  to  the  United 
States.  I  believe  the  future  of  the  Caribbean 
is  bright,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  close 
relationship  that  exists  today  between  the 
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democratic  countries  of  the  Caribbean  and 
the  United  States  will  continue  to  grow.  We 
share  not  only  a  rich  history  of  similar  tradi- 
tions and  values,  but  we  also  have  come  to 
know  each  other  as  people.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  travel  annually  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Caribbean, 
and  this  has  served  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  friendship  and  imderstanding  between 
us.  We  know  what  we  have  to  do  to  main- 
tain this  close  relationship.  We  share  similar 
views  on  the  need  to  defend  democracy,  on 
the  superiority  of  democratic  institutions, 
and  on  the  strength  of  private  enterprise. 
We  have  to  solve  some  economic  problems, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that  together  we  will 
overcome  them. 

Human  Rights 

Q,  You  are  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
democratic  process  and  governments  which 
are  freely  and  fairly  elected  by  their 
people.  In  considering  your  country's  assist- 
ance to  the  region,  what  will  your  policy  be 
toward  governments  which  manifestly  fall 
short  of  what  are  regarded  as  accepted 
norms  of  democracy  and  human  rights? 

The  President  The  democratic  process  re- 
quires free  and  fair  elections  and  the  nur- 
turing and  strict  observance  of  the  rights  of 
the  individual.  The  democratic  coimtries  of 
the  Eastern  Caribbean  and  the  United 
States  agree  on  these  principles.  We  are 
also  aware  that  there  are  governments  in 
the  region  that  get  poor  marks  on  both 
counts.  We  first  have  to  determine  what  a 
government  wants  to  achieve.  If  that  gov- 
ernment wants  to  move  toward  democracy 
and  is  making  a  serious  effort  to  observe 
human  rights,  the  United  States,  working 
together  with  Caribbean  countries,  will  do 
what  it  can  to  encourage  these  develop- 
ments. 

Jamaica-U.S.  Relations 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  your  administra- 
tion has  helped  Jamaica  as  much  as  it  could 
to  grow  during  your  term  of  office? 

The  President.  When  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  was  submitted  to  the  Congress  3 
years  ago,  I  noted  that  "deteriorating  trade 
opportunities,  worldwide  recession,  mount- 
ing debt  burdens,  growing  unemployment, 
and   deep-seated   structural   problems    are 


having  a  catastrophic  efitect  throughout  the 
region."  As  the  Jamaican  people  are  pain- 
fully aware,  Jamaica's  difficulties  have  been 
further  complicated  by  the  deepening  prob- 
lems in  the  bauxite  industry.  It  will  take 
imagination  and  work  to  expand  nontradi- 
tional  exports  to  make  up  for  the  resulting 
decline  in  foreign  exchange  earnings.  The 
expansion  will  not  happen  overnight.  With 
CBI,  however,  the  door  to  Jamaica's  major 
market  is  now  open,  and  I  am  determined 
to  keep  it  open. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  responded  to  Jamai- 
ca's hardships  by  stepping  up  our  assistance 
and  urging  others  to  do  likewise.  Encour- 
aged by  the  policy  reforms  implemented  by 
the  Jamaican  Government,  we  have  provid- 
ed funds  to  finance  essential  imports,  in- 
cluding food,  imtil  Jamaica  can  expand  its 
nontraditional  exports.  We  are  also  aware  of 
the  need  to  maintain  basic  social  services, 
and  our  aid  program  includes  important  as- 
sistance for  schools,  health  care  centers,  and 
housing.  Finally,  we  are  providing  technical 
expertise  to  speed  the  economic  adjustment 
process  by  helping  Jamaican  agriculture  and 
industry  meet  the  challenges  of  world  mar- 
kets. 

Q.  Given  your  strong  campaign  against 
narcotics,  is  your  administration  satisfied 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Jamaican  Govern- 
ment to  control  the  flow  firom  this  side? 

The  President  There  is  a  growing  realiza- 
tion in  many  countries  that  illegal  drugs 
constitute  a  deadly  threat  to  the  physical 
and  moral  well-being  of  their  peoples.  With 
this  realization  has  come  the  recognition 
that  drug  abuse  is  not  just  a  problem  for  the 
producer  country  or  the  consumer  country, 
but  a  common  problem  that  both  countries 
must  deal  with  together.  U.S.  policy  recog- 
nizes the  need  to  cooperate  with  the  pro- 
ducer countries  in  meeting  the  threat.  In 
addition  to  discouraging  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  we  have  supported  the  ef- 
forts of  producer  countries  like  Jamaica  to 
eradicate  the  crops  in  the  field,  and  we 
have  worked  with  their  security  forces  to 
interdict  the  export  of  processed  drugs.  The 
results  have  been  encouraging.  Jamaica 
began  to  intensify  marijuana  eradication  in 
1984.  But  last  year,  we  believe  the  acreage 
eradicated  was  three  to  four  times  the  1984 
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total,  so  that  net  yield  fell  by  about  a  third. 
We  are  certain  that  the  Jamaicans  can  make 
further  progress  in  1986,  and  we  want  to 
continue  to  provide  the  support  Jamaica 
needs. 

Grenada-U.S.  Relations 

Q.  Thirteen  persons  in  Grenada  have 
been  charged  with  and  await  trial  for  taking 
part  in  illegal  military  exercises.  Against  the 
background  of  what  the  United  States  has 
invested  in  lives  and  money  to  restore  de- 
mocracy to  the  island,  what  will  be  the  re- 
action of  your  administration  to  a  violent 
uprising  against  the  Government  of  Grena- 
da if  there  is  clear  evidence  of  foreign  in- 
volvement in  the  uprising;  if  there  is  no 
clear  indication  of  foreign  involvement  in 
the  uprising? 

The  President.  First  of  all,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  hypothetical  uprising  you 
mentioned  never  becomes  a  reality  in  Gre- 
nada. The  Grenadian  people  have  already 
suffered  too  much  during  their  short  years 
of  independence.  Following  the  rescue  mis- 
sion in  October  1983,  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Eastern  Caribbean  States 
made  Grenada's  security  a  high  priority. 
The  police  force  was  regrouped,  trained, 
and  by  September  of  last  year  had  assumed 
responsibility  for  security.  From  the  ac- 
counts I  have  heard,  they  have  done  an 
excellent  job.  Grenada  and  the  Eastern  Car- 
ibbean States  also  strengthened  the  regional 
security  system.  The  United  States  assisted 
in  establishing  well-trained  individual  spe- 
cial service  units,  particularly  in  Grenada. 
These  units  are  not  only  meant  to  deal  with 
a  threat  once  it  occurs  but  also  to  prevent  it 
from  happening  in  the  first  place.  The 
United  States  is  fully  aware  of  its  commit- 
ment to  preserving  democracy  in  Grenada 
and  will  stand  by  it  in  times  of  need. 

Q.  What  effect  will  the  budget  cutback  in 
the  United  States  have  on  Grenada  in  terms 
of  grant  money  through  the  U.S.  Agency  for 
International  Development  (AID)  in  service 
to  Grenada  through  such  channels  as  the 
Peace  Corps,  police  trainers,  etc? 

The  President.  We  cannot  yet  say  what 
effect  budget  cuts  will  have  on  our  future 
assistance  program.  As  far  as  the  AID  pro- 
gram is  concerned,  the  important  thing  is 
to  establish  priorities  and  to  help  govern- 


ments that  take  steps  to  help  themselves. 
Grenada  has  come  a  long  way  in  the  past  2 
years,  and  I  look  forward  to  seeing  the  im- 
provements for  myself  when  I  visit  on  Feb- 
ruary 20.  There  have  been  severe  economic 
problems,  and  together  with  the  Grenadian 
people,  we  have  tried  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems and  to  assure  a  stable  future.  U.S  aid 
to  Grenada  has  been  a  good  investment.  In 
our  aid  program,  we  will  work  closely  with 
the  Government  of  Grenada  in  setting  pri- 
orities so  that  the  assistance  funds  available 
are  applied  to  the  most  effective  programs, 
which  will  allow  productivity  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  Grenada  to  thrive.  I  would 
like  to  stress  that  foreign  assistance  is  meant 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  vibrant  economy. 
The  key  to  growth  is  investment  and  trade. 
In  that  respect,  the  opportunities  provided 
by  the  CBI  will  contribute  to  achieving  and 
maintaining  a  sound  economy  in  Grenada. 
You  just  have  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunities. 

Q.  If,  as  has  been  stated  by  personnel  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Grenada,  this  is  a  full- 
fledged  Embassy,  not  inferior  to  any  other 
U.S.  Embassy  in  the  Caribbean  community, 
why  is  the  chief  of  mission  styled  "Charge 
d'Affaires"  and  not  "Ambassador"?  Why  do 
Grenadians  still  have  the  expense  and  in- 
convenience of  having  to  travel  to  the  Em- 
bassy in  Barbados  for  consular  matters,  such 
as  the  obtaining  of  visas? 

The  President.  Following  the  Grenada 
rescue  miission  in  October  1983,  we  estab- 
lished an  Embassy  in  Grenada.  A  Charge 
d' Affaires  was  appointed  as  my  representa- 
tive in  Grenada.  The  Embassy  in  Grenada  is 
a  full-fledged  Embassy.  I  sympathize  with 
some  of  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  visas, 
but  the  temporary  nature  of  the  facilities 
preclude  us  from  providing  the  full  range  of 
visa  services  available  at  many,  but  not  all, 
of  our  Embassies  abroad.  I  know  that  the 
Embassy  has  tried  to  be  helpful  in  obtaining 
visas  through  Bridgetown. 

Guyana-U.S.  Relations 

Q.  Several  Prime  Ministers  within  the 
Caribbean  have  recently  become  convinced 
that  the  new  Government  of  Guyana  made 
an  honest  attempt  to  hold  fair  and  free 
elections.   Does  your  government  have  a 
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view  about  this?  And  if  you  are  likewise 
convinced,  would  that  in  any  way  change 
your  administration's  policy  towards 
Guyana,  and  if  so  in  what  way? 

The  President.  Support  for  democracy  is  a 
cornerstone  of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  We  share 
with  the  Caribbean  island  leaders  who  will 
be  in  Grenada  the  goal  of  worldwide  re- 
spect for  democratic  institutions.  Fair  and 
free  elections  are,  of  course,  an  essential 
element  in  the  democratic  process.  I  am 
aware  that  a  controversy  exists  about  the 
recent  elections  in  Guyana;  however,  we 
did  not  send  official  observers,  and  I  cannot 
make  definitive  statements  about  the  proc- 
ess. I  look  forward  to  hearing  in  Grenada 
the  assessment  of  my  colleagues  on  how  de- 
mocracy is  progressing  in  the  region.  The 
United  States  welcomes  the  opportunity  for 
improved  relations  with  Guyana  and  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  increased  coopera- 
tion between  that  country  and  other  Carib- 
bean States. 

U.S.  Economic  Assistance 

Q.  Mr.  President,  our  newspaper  wel- 
comed your  country's  intervention  in  Gre- 
nada, but  the  conditions  of  economic  de- 
cline which  led  to  that  event  remain.  The 
evidence,  even  with  the  CBI,  suggests  that 
the  United  States  has  been  far  less  disposed 
to  address  the  underlying  economic  difficul- 
ties in  the  Caribbean  which  are  really  at 
the  heart  of  the  problem.  Given  the  weak 
infrastructure  development  of  the  majority 
of  Eastern  Caribbean  States,  there  are  very 
few  now  in  a  position  to  benefit  from  the 
access  afforded  into  the  U.S.  market.  Would 
your  administration  sympathetically  consid- 
er expanded  financial  aid  for  infrastructure 
development  designed  to  stimulate  produc- 
tive and  export  capacity  as  a  supply  service 
to  the  CBI,  to  stimulate  productive  and 
export  capacity  of  the  smaller  Caribbean 
States? 

The  President.  I  respectfully  disagree  with 
the  premise  of  your  question.  Our  assistance 
to  Grenada  and,  indeed,  to  the  entire  East- 
em  Caribbean  already  includes  infrastruc- 
ture improvement  as  a  major  component. 
In  Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  and 
Dominica  we  have  supported  major  road 
reconstruction;  in  Antigua  we  are  improv- 
ing water  systems;  and  in  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vin- 


cent, Dominica,  and  Grenada  we  have 
helped  improve  the  power  generating 
system.  We  support  factory  shell  reconstruc- 
tion throughout  the  region.  We  do  this  pre- 
cisely for  the  reaso9S  laid  out  in  your  ques- 
tion— to  stimulate  productive  private  in- 
vestment and  thereby  enhance  the  export 
capacity  of  the  smaller  Caribbean  States. 
Since  passage  of  the  CBI,  our  assistance  has 
increased  sharply. 

U.S.  Immigration  Policy 

Q.  The  U.S.  immigration  policy  appears 
somewhat  restrictive  to  Caribbean  nationals 
compared  with  nationals  of  other  countries. 
Do  you  not  see  this  as  a  contradiction  of 
your  stated  policy  to  aid  economic  develop- 
ment of  this  region,  suffering  from  high  un- 
employment and  sluggish  development? 

The  President.  United  States  immigration 
policy  does  not  discriminate  against  Carib- 
bean nationals  or  nationals  of  any  other 
country.  Our  immigration  laws  are  designed 
to  be  as  fair  as  possible  to  the  millions  of 
people  worldwide,  including  those  in  the 
Caribbean,  who  wish  to  immigrate  to  the 
United  States.  But  there  is  a  second  assump- 
tion in  your  question  that  I  find  troubling. 
You  seem  to  assume  that  one  good  solution 
to  the  economic  problems  of  the  Caribbean 
is  for  people  to  move  to  the  United  States.  I 
don't  believe  that  people  should  have  to 
uproot  themselves  and  separate  themselves 
from  their  homes,  their  homelands,  and 
their  families  in  order  to  live  a  decent  life. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  everyone — the  govern- 
ment, business,  labor,  private  citizens — to 
help  expand  economic  opportunities  at 
home.  This  means  that  governments  must 
free  the  individual's  energies  to  work  and 
create,  and  that  individuals  must  seek  and 
take  hold  of  opportunities  to  improve  them- 
selves. 

The  Caribbean's  economic  problems  will 
never  be  resolved  through  immigration  to 
the  United  States.  What  the  countries  of  the 
Caribbean  need  is  to  find  and  create  new 
opportunities.  They  need  to  develop  new 
goods  to  export  and  service  industries  to 
attract  foreign  exchange.  We  would  like  to 
be  part  of  a  cooperative  effort  to  help  you 
do  that.  But  to  encourage  people  to  leave 
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their  homelands  doesn't  solve  the  problem. 
It  merely  postpones  what  must  be  done  to 
develop  strong,  balanced  economies;  de- 
stroys the  people's  confidence  in  themselves 
and  their  societies;  firequently  deprives  the 
country  of  talents  sorely  needed  at  home; 
and  creates  social  disruption.  In  the  long 
run,  that  approach  would  bear  negative  re- 
sults for  the  countries  of  the  Caribbean. 

Soviet  Influence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Q.  There  is  a  perception  that  there  has 
been  some  slight  easing  of  East- West  ten- 
sion since  your  meeting  with  Soviet  leader 
Gorbachev.  What  does  this  development 
mean  for  this  region,  which  your  adminis- 
tration identified  as  one  that  was  subject  to 
Communist  penetration? 

The  President.  Chairman  Gorbachev  and 
I  had  several  long  discussions  in  Geneva, 
and  I  certainly  hope  that  those  discussions 
have  led  to  a  reduction  in  tensions.  I  think 
they  have.  But  a  reduction  in  tensions  does 
not  mean  a  reduction  in  vigilance.  We  are 
very  much  aware  of  recent  Soviet-Cuban 
and  Libyan  attempts  to  penetrate  this 
hemisphere.  In  Nicaragua,  we  see  the  at- 
tempt by  the  Sandinistas,  with  help  from 
Cuba  and  its  Soviet  patron,  to  consolidate 
repressive  Communist  rule.  And  right  here 
in  the  Caribbean  exists  one  of  the  most  re- 
pressive regimes  on  Earth,  the  government 
of  Fidel  Castro  in  Cuba,  which  has  caused 
over  a  million  people  to  flee  their  home- 


land. Castro  has  created  an  island  prison  in 
the  middle  of  the  Caribbean  as  a  grim  re- 
minder of  what  can  happen  if  we  are  not 
prepared  to  defend  our  freedom.  In  Grena- 
da a  handful  of  tyrants  almost  succeeded, 
with  help  from  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  creating  a  repressive,  militarized  state 
which  would  have  been  a  threat  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  and 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  rejects  the  idea  that 
the  Soviets  should  be  able  to  spread  their 
influence  through  subversion  in  this  region. 
We  believe  that  free  people  everywhere 
should  support  those  who  fight  for  freedom 
and  against  repression.  That  is  what  we  are 
doing  in  Nicaragua,  and  that  is  why  we  re- 
sponded to  requests  to  rescue  Grenada  in 
1983.  As  a  result  of  my  meetings  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev  in  Geneva,  tensions  may  have 
been  reduced,  but  not  at  the  expense  of  our 
principles.  I  made  it  clear  to  Mr.  Gorbachev 
that  the  United  States  feels  very  strongly 
about  freedom  and  security  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  believe  the  democracies  of  the 
Caribbean  should  be  allowed  to  develop 
without  threats  of  subversion  from  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Cuba.  And  Mr.  Gorbachev 
knows  that  we  will  oppose  any  attempts  by 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  to  threaten 
the  security  of  this  hemisphere. 

Note:  The  questions  and  answers  were  re- 
leased by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary 
on  February  19. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
February  19,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  to  the  Congress 
the  15th  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

By  mpst  conventional  measures  of  envi- 
ronmental quality,  the  air  and  the  waters  of 
the  United  States  continue  to  improve  as  a 
result  of  the  enormous  national  commit- 
ment to  these  goals  that  has  come  about 
since   1970.  Likewise,  we  continue  to  be 


ever  more  careful  stewards  of  our  lands  and 
their  abundant  natural  resources — ^wildlife, 
soils,  minerals,  fiiels,  and  forests.  We  are 
moving  aggressively  to  eliminate  serious 
contamination  of  valuable  land  and  ground 
water  from  the  past  mismanagement  of 
hazardous  wastes,  and  I  have  urged  the 
Congress  to  reauthorize  the  Federal  "super- 
fund"  program  so  that  our  momentum  in 
this  important  work  is  not  lost. 
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As  the  largest  sources  of  environmental 
pollution  have  been  controlled,  and  critical 
lands  protected,  our  attention  is  drawn  to 
highly  specialized  problems — such  as  de- 
tecting and  determining  the  significance  of 
trace  levels  of  chemical  substances  in  the 
air,  in  surface  and  ground  waters,  in  fish 
tissue,  and  in  soils.  Further  progress  in 
eliminating  environmental  pollutants  wher- 
ever they  are  found  to  have  significant  im- 
pacts is  leading  to  the  control  of  larger 
numbers  of  smdler,  more  dispersed  sources 
of  potential  environmental  contamination, 
including  small  firms,  farmers,  and  individ- 
uals. This  trend  has  enormous  implications, 
both  in  terms  of  the  costs  of  removing  such 
small  amounts  of  pollution  from  such  large 
volumes  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is 
found,  and  because  it  seems  to  require  de- 
tailed regulatory  interventions  into  individ- 
ual lives.  Recognizing  this,  the  Coimcil  on 
Environmental  Quality's  report  documents 
and  suggests  a  broader  range  of  environ- 
mental policy  alternatives  that  ought  to  be 
considered. 

The  policy  reconmiendations  contained 
herein  are  based  on  two  fundamental  prop- 
ositions. The  first  is  that  the  spirit,  creativi- 
ty, and  personal  drive  of  individual  Ameri- 
cans will  always  be  this  Nation's  greatest 
resource.  It  is  the  human  genius  that  turns 
physical  substances  into  resources,  and 
human  creativity  in  a  ft*ee  society  is  never 
exhaustible.  Second,  human  institutions  can 
encourage  or  constrain  the  ability  of  people 
to  make  the  best  use  of  their  resources  and 
to  solve  environmental  problems.  Rational 
policies  that  recognize  and  make  effective 
use  of  economic  incentives  should  help  to 
improve  the  management  of  our  environ- 
ment and  natural  resources  by  stimulating 
new  achievements  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Efficient  use  of  the  Nation's 
resources,  guided  whenever  possible  by  free 
markets  rather  than  centralized  controls, 
will  work  to  promote  environmental  health, 
economic  productivity,  and  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. 

Some  of  the  specific  policies  that  follow 
from  these  perceptions  are  discussed  in  this 
report.  They  include  enlisting  volunteer  ef- 
forts, long  characteristic  of  this  Nation,  on 
behalf  of  parks,  wildlife,  and  natural  and 
historic  preservation. 


The  Federal  government's  own  activities 
should  avoid  adversely  affecting  environ- 
mental quality.  This  is  now  accomplished 
chiefly  through  the  environmental  impact 
assessment  process.  Another  means  to  im- 
plement such  a  policy  is  contained  in  the 
Coastal  Barrier  Resources  Act,  which  re- 
moved Federal  subsidies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  sensitive  lands.  Studies  are 
currently  underway  to  assess  its  effective- 
ness and  to  consider  its  applicability  to 
other  areas  of  critical  environmental  con- 
cern. 

Efforts  to  create  markets  and  to  consider 
market-like  management  practices,  which 
are  being  tried  by  Federal  agencies  in  air 
quality  and  some  land  and  water  resource 
management  programs,  can  be  extended 
into  other  areas.  A  variety  of  successful 
State,  local,  and  private  market-oriented  ini- 
tiatives that  have  solved  pressing  water  re- 
sources problems  without  Federal  funds  is 
documented  in  this  report.  And  on  the 
public  lands,  proposed  user  fee  revenues 
would  be  invested  in  maintaining  facilities 
that  personally  benefit  recreationists  and 
others,  so  that  only  the  real  public  benefits 
would  be  paid  by  the  taxpayer. 

Finally,  environmental  protection  regula- 
tions should  be  fashioned  so  that  innovation 
and  the  substitution  of  progressively  safer 
new  products  and  technologies  for  old  ones 
are  not  inhibited,  especially  where  risk  re- 
duction or  increased  benefits  will  be  the 
likely  result.  We  must  be  alert  lest  govern- 
ment restrictions,  however  benevolently 
aimed  at  protecting  the  public  as  a  whole, 
begin  to  hamper  the  creativity  and  produc- 
tivity of  entrepreneurs  and  other  individ- 
uals who  also  can  bring  about  social  ad- 
vances. 

This  Administration  is  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting conservation  and  stewardship.  Con- 
servation means  the  efficient  use  of  natural 
resources.  Stewardship  entails  a  love  of  the 
land  and  a  determination  to  pass  onto 
future  generations  a  high  quality  environ- 
ment suitable  for  human  living.  A  strong 
nation  is  one  that  is  loved  by  its  people  and, 
as  Edmund  Burke  put  it,  for  a  country  to  be 
loved  it  ought  to  be  lovely.  The  ideas  of 
conservation  and  stewardship  suggest  also 
that  economic  productivity  is  not  a  proper 
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end  in  itself,  but  is  only  a  means  to  the  end 
of  improved  lives  for  all  Americans.  Riches 
alone  do  not  guarantee  the  maintenance  of 
a  social  order  in  which  people  can  take 
pride. 

But  conservation  and  stewardship  should 
never  come  to  mean  opposition  to  change 
through  the  fear  that  new  development  will 
more  likely  bring  personal  decline  than 
social  advance.  The  discomforts  of  change 
will  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  ben- 
efits of  a  dynamic  economy,  in  securing  op- 
portunity for  new  generations  and  in  re- 
warding individual  enterprise  and  initiative. 
A  society  of  rising  accomplishment  and  en- 
hanced expectations  will  provide  a  better 
life  for  its  people:  a  cleaner  environment, 
and  improved  health  and  nutrition,  superior 
educational,  cultural,  and  recreational  op- 
portunities. 

Inspired  by  promise,  sustained  by  hope. 


past  generations  of  Americans  built  a  free 
and  prosperous  Nation  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  individual  initiative  and  personal 
responsibility  and  upon  private  institutions 
of  many  types.  They  worked  to  turn  our 
abundant  natural  resources  to  productive 
use  and  they  learned  to  love  their  new  land 
with  its  grand  vistas,  its  mountains  and  for- 
ests, its  fertile  fields,  and  its  bustling  cities. 
Environment  and  natural  resources  policy 
can  be  used  to  help  further  these  ideals  so 
that  liberty,  prosperity,  and  a  beautiful  and 
healthful  natural  environment  will  continue 
to  bless  the  lives  of  the  American  people. 
Then  surely  our  good  times  will  not  have 
passed;  indeed,  our  best  days  will  be  yet  to 


come. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
February  19,  1986. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy 
February  19,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
98-164,  as  amended,  I  herewith  transmit 
the  second  annual  report  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  Democracy,  which  covers 
the  period  from  October  1,  1984,  through 
September  30,  1985. 

I  am  pleased  to  forward  this  report, 
which  summarizes  the  very  important  work 
that  this  organization  has  accomplished  in 
the  past  year.  The  National  Endowment  for 
Democracy  is  a  key  instrument  in  our  abili- 
ty to  support  what  we  believe  in  around  the 
world.  The  Endowment  permits  us  to  give 
assistance  to  democracy  by  strengthening 
those  key  sectors  of  society  that  represent 
the  basis  of  a  free  society.  One  of  the 
strengths  of  this  organization  is  that  it  is 
constructed  on  a  bipartisan  basis.  Its  activi- 


ties range  from  Chile  to  Poland,  from  South 
Africa  to  Nicaragua,  and  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  Cuba.  Although  the  Endowment 
has  been  in  operation  for  less  than  two 
years,  the  enthusiasm  and  support  with 
which  the  world's  democrats  have  greeted 
this  initiative  has  been  very  gratifying.  The 
support  of  the  Congress  is  essential  for  the 
continued  growth  of  this  vital  program. 
This  Administration  strongly  backs  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  Democracy  and  will 
work  closely  with  the  Congress  to  ensure 
the  continued  growth  and  expansion  of  this 
vital  effort. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
February  19,  1986. 
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Executive  Order  12550 — Amendments  to  the  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial,  United  States,  1984 
February  19,  1986 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  by  Chapter  47  of  Title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  (Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice),  in  order  to  prescribe  amend- 
ments to  the  Manual  for  Courts-Martial, 
United  States,  1984,  prescribed  by  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  12473,  as  amended  by  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  12484,  it  is  hereby  ordered 
as  follows: 

Section  1.  Part  II  of  the  Manual  for 
Courts-Martial,  United  States,  1984,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

a.  R.C.M.  707(a)  \s  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(a)  In  general.  The  accused  shall  be 
brought  to  trial  within  120  days  after  the 
earlier  of: 

"(1)  Notice  to  the  accused  of  preferral  of 
charges  under  R.C.M.  308;  or 

"(2)  The  imposition  of  restraint  under 
R.C.M.  304(a)  (2H4).". 

b.  R.C.M.  805(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "911"  each  time  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing "912"  in  lieu  thereof. 

c.  R.C.M.  903(cX3)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "a  request"  after  "or". 

d.  R.C.M.  909  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  In  general.  No  person  may  be 
brought  to  trial  by  court-martial  if  that 
person  is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  rendering  him  or  her 
mentally  incompetent  to  the  extent  that  he 
or  she  is  unable  to  understand  the  nature  of 
the  proceedings  against  that  person  or  to 
conduct  or  cooperate  intelligently  in  the 
defense  of  the  case."; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "ap- 
pears" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "is  es- 
tablished"; and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (cX2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Standard.  Trial  may  proceed  unless  it 
is  established  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  the  accused  is  presently  suf- 
fering from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  ren- 


dering him  or  her  mentally  incompetent  to 
the  extent  that  he  or  she  is  unable  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  proceedings  against 
the  accused  or  to  conduct  or  cooperate  in- 
telligently in  the  defense  of  the  case.". 

e.  R.C.M.  916(eX3)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(cXl)"  2"^d  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(eXl)". 

f.  R.C.M.  920(eX2)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing ",  unless  trial  of  a  lesser  included  of- 
fense is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations 
(Article  43)  and  the  accused  refuses  to 
waive  the  bar"  after  "issue". 

g.  R.C.M.  921(d)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "sentence"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"findings". 

h.  R.C.M.  922(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  the  second  sentence 
as  paragraph  (1);  and 

(2)  by  inserting  the  following  new  para- 
graph at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2)  In  a  capital  case,  if  a  finding  of  guilty 
is  unanimous  with  respect  to  a  capital  of- 
fense, the  president  shall  so  state.  This  pro- 
vision shaU  not  apply  during  reconsider- 
ation under  R.C.M.  924(a)  of  a  finding  of 
guilty  previously  announced  in  open  court 
unless  the  prior  finding  was  announced  as 
unanimous.". 

i.  R.C.M.  1001  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (bXl)  by  striking  out 
"age,  pay,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"pay";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (bX3XB)  by  striking  out 
"65(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "64". 

j.  R.C.M.  1003(bX10XB)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "Regardless  of  the  maximum  pim- 
ishment  specified  for  an  offense  in  Part  IV 
of  this  Manual,  a  dishonorable  discharge 
may  be  adjudged  for  any  offense  of  which  a 
warrant  officer  who  is  not  commissioned 
has  been  found  guilty."  after  the  first  sen- 
tence. 

k.  R.C.M.  1004  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "circumstance"  and 
"circumstances"  each  time  these  words 
appear  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "factor" 
and  "factors",  respectively; 
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(2)  in  subsection  (a)  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (1);  and 

(B)  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  the  following  as 
paragraph  (2): 

"(2)  Tlie  accused  was  convicted  of  such  an 
offense  by  the  concurrence  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court-martial  present  at  the  time 
the  vote  was  taken;  and"; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (bX4)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  Necessary  findings.  Death  may  not 
be  adjudged  unless — 

"(A)  The  members  find  that  at  least  one 
of  the  aggravating  factors  imder  subsection 
(c)  existed; 

"(B)  Notice  of  such  factor  was  provided  in 
accordance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section and  all  members  concur  in  the  find- 
ing with  respect  to  such  factor;  and 

"(C)  All  members  concur  that  any  extenu- 
ating or  mitigating  circumstances  are  sub- 
stantially outweighed  by  any  aggravating 
circumstances  admissible  under  R.C.M. 
1001(bX4),  including  the  factors  under  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  Rule."; 

(4)  by  amending  subsection  (cX2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  That  in  committing  the  offense  the 
accused — 

"(A)  Knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantial  damage  to  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States;  or 

"(B)  Knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantial  damage  to  a  mission,  system,  or 
function  of  the  United  States,  provided  that 
this  subparagraph  shall  apply  only  if  sub- 
stantial damage  to  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  would  have  resulted  had 
the  intended  damage  been  effected;"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (cX4)  by  striking  out  "Ar- 
ticle 120"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ar- 
ticles 104,  106a,  or  120"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (cXTXF)  by— 

(A)  inserting  "(including  a  Delegate  to,  or 
Resident  Commissioner  in,  the  Congress)" 
after  "Member  of  Congress";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "or  any  judge  of  the 
United  States."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"justice  or  judge  of  the  United  States,  a 
chief  of  state  or  head  of  government  (or  the 
political  equivalent)  of  a  foreign  nation,  or  a 
foreign  official  (as  such  term  is  defined  in 


section  1116(bX3XA)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code),  if  the  official  was  on  official 
business  at  the  time  of  the  offense  and  was 
in  the  United  States  or  in  a  place  described 
in  Mil.R.Evid.  315(cX2)  or  315(cX3);"; 

(7)  in  subsection  (cX9XB)  by  striking  out 
"or"; 

(8)  in  subsection  (cXlO)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  ";  or"  in  lieu  thereof; 
and 

(9)  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion after  subsection  (cXlO): 

"(11)  That,  only  in  the  case  of  a  violation 
of  Article  104  or  106a: 

"(A)  The  accused  has  been  convicted  of 
another  offense  involving  espionage  or  trea- 
son for  which  either  a  sentence  of  death  or 
imprisonment  for  life  was  authorized  by 
statute;  or 

"(B)  That  in  committing  the  offense,  the 
accused  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  a  person  other  than  the  individual 
who  was  the  victim.". 

1.  R.C.M.  1010  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ADVICE"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "NOTICE"  in  the  rule 
title; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(a)  Advice.""  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rule; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (1),  (2), 
(3),  and  (4)  as  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d), 
respectively;  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b),  "/w- 
guiry",  in  its  entirety. 

m.  R.C.M.  1106(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  any  reviewing"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  any  reviewing". 

n.  R.C.M.  1114(cXl)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "actions"  in  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "orders". 

Sec.  2.  Part  III  of  the  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial,  United  States,  1984,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

a.  Mil.R.Evid.  304  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subdivision  (a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "An  involuntary"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b),  an  involuntary". 

(2)  Subdivision  (b)  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  ""Exception"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  '"Exceptions""; 

(B)  designating  the  first  sentence  as  sub- 
section (1);  and 
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(C)  adding  the  following  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof: 

"(2)  Evidence  that  was  obtained  as  a 
result  of  an  involuntary  statement  may  be 
used  when  the  evidence  would  have  been 
obtained  even  if  the  involuntary  statement 
had  not  been  made.". 

(3)  Paragraph  (eX3)  is  amended  by — 

(A)  striking  out  "either"; 

(B)  striking  out  "or"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma; 

and 

(C)  inserting  ",  or  that  the  evidence 
would  have  been  obtained  even  if  the  state- 
ment had  not  been  made"  after  "use  of  the 
statement". 

b.  Mil.R.Evid.  311  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subdivision  (b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"b.  Exceptions. 

"(1)  Evidence  that  was  obtained  as  a 
result  of  an  unlawful  search  or  seizure  may 
be  used  to  impeach  by  contradiction  the  in- 
court  testimony  of  the  accused. 

"(2)  Evidence  that  was  obtained  as  a 
result  of  an  unlawful  search  or  seizure  may 
be  used  when  the  evidence  would  have 
been  obtained  even  if  such  unlawful  search 
or  seizure  had  not  been  made. 

"(3)  Evidence  that  was  obtained  as  a 
result  of  an  unlawful  search  or  seizure  may 
be  used  if: 

"(A)  The  search  or  seizure  resulted  from 
an  authorization  to  search,  seize,  or  appre- 
hend issued  by  an  individual  competent  to 
issue  the  authorization  under  Mil.R.Evid. 
315(d)  or  from  a  search  warrant  or  arrest 
warrant  issued  by  competent  civilian  au- 
thority; 

"(B)  The  individual  issuing  the  authoriza- 
tion or  warrant  had  a  substantial  basis  for 
determining  the  existence  of  probable 
cause;  and 

"(C)  The  officials  seeking  and  executing 
the  authorization  or  warrant  reasonably  and 
with  good  faith  relied  on  the  issuance  of  the 
authorization  or  warrant.  Good  faith  shall 
be  determined  on  an  objective  standard.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (eXl)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  that  the  evidence 
would  have  been  obtained  even  if  the  un- 
lawful search  or  seizure  had  not  been  made, 
or  that  the  evidence  was  obtained  by  offi- 


cials who  reasonably  and  with  good  faith 
relied  on  the  issuance  of  an  authorization  to 
search,  seize,  or  apprehend  or  a  search  war- 
rant or  an  arrest  warrant.". 

(3)  Paragraph  (eX2)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  that  the  evidence 
would  have  been  obtained  even  if  the  un- 
lawful search  or  seizure  had  not  been  made, 
or  that  the  evidence  was  obtained  by  offi- 
cials who  reasonably  and  with  good  faith 
relied  on  the  issuance  of  an  authorization  to 
search,  seize,  or  apprehend  or  a  search  war- 
rant or  an  arrest  warrant.". 

c.  Mil.R.Evid.  609(e)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "65(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"64". 

d.  Mil.R.Evid.  804(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "claim  or  lack  of  memory"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "claim  of  lack  of 
memory". 

Sec.  3.  Part  IV  of  the  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial,  United  States,  1984,  is  amended  as 
follows: 

a.  Paragraph  16  is  amended — 

(1)  in  subparagraph  b(3Xb)  by  striking  out 
"had  knowledge"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "knew  or  reasonably  should  have 
known"; 

(2)  by  amending  subparagraph  c(3Xb)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Knowledge.  Actual  knowledge  of 
duties  may  be  proved  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. Actual  knowledge  need  not  be 
shown  if  the  individual  reasonably  should 
have  known  of  the  duties.  This  may  be 
demonstrated  by  regulations,  training  or  op- 
erating manuals,  customs  of  the  service, 
academic  literature  or  testimony,  testimony 
of  persons  who  have  held  similar  or  superi- 
or positions,  or  similar  evidence.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  subparagraph  fi(4)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(4)  Dereliction  in  the  performance  of 
duties. 

"In    that    ,    (personal    jurisdiction 

data),  who  (knew)  (should  have  known)  of 
his/her  duties  (at /on  board— location)  (sub- 
ject-matter jurisdiction   data,   if  required), 

(on  or  about  19 (from  about 

19 


to  about 


19 


_),  was 


derelict  in  the  performance  of  those  duties 
in  that  he/she  (negligently)  (willfully)  (by 
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culpable  inefficiency)  failed  to ,  as  it 

was  his/her  duty  to  do." 

b.  Part  IV  is  amended  by  inserting  the 
following  new  paragraph  stfter  paragraph 
30: 

"30a.  Article  106a— Espionage 

"a.  Text 

"(aXl)  Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter 
who,  with  intent  or  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is  to  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  United 
States  or  to  the  advantage  of  a  foreign 
nation,  communicates,  delivers,  or  trans- 
mits, or  attempts  to  communicate,  deliver, 
or  transmit,  to  any  entity  described  in  para- 
graph (2),  either  directly  or  indirectly,  any 
thing  described  in  paragraph  (3),  shdl  be 
punished  as  a  court-martial  may  direct, 
except  that  if  the  accused  is  found  guilty  of 
any  offense  that  directly  concerns  (A)  nucle- 
ar weaponry,  military  spacecraft  or  satel- 
lites, early  warning  systems,  or  other  means 
of  defense  or  retaliation  against  large  scale 
attack,  (B)  war  plans,  (C)  communications 
intelligence  or  cryptographic  information, 
or  (D)  any  other  major  weapons  system  or 
major  element  of  defense  strategy,  the  ac- 
cused shall  be  punished  by  death  or  such 
other  punishment  as  a  court-martial  may 
direct. 

"(2)  An  entity  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
is — 

"(A)  a  foreign  government; 

"(B)  a  faction  or  party  or  military  or  naval 
force  within  a  foreign  country,  whether  rec- 
ognized or  unrecognized  by  the  United 
States;  or 

"(C)  a  representative,  officer,  agent,  em- 
ployee, subject,  or  citizen  of  such  a  govern- 
ment, faction,  party,  or  force. 

"(3)  A  thing  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  is 
a  document,  writing,  code  book,  signal 
book,  sketch,  photograph,  photographic 
negative,  blueprint,  plan,  map,  model,  note, 
instrument,  appliance,  or  information  relat- 
ing to  the  national  defense. 

"(bXl)  No  person  may  be  sentenced  by 
court-martial  to  suffer  death  for  an  offense 
under  this  section  (article)  unless — 

"(A)  The  members  of  the  court-martial 
unanimously  find  at  least  one  of  the  aggra- 
vating factors  set  out  under  subsection  (c); 
and 

"(B)  The  members  imanimously  deter- 
mine  that  any  extenuating  or  mitigating 


factors  are  substantially  outweighed  by  any 
aggravating  circumstances,  including  the 
aggravating  factors  set  out  under  subsection 
(c). 

"(2)  Findings  under  this  subsection  may 
be  based  on^ 

"(A)  evidence  introduced  on  the  issue  of 
guilt  or  innocence; 

"(B)  evidence  introduced  during  the  sen- 
tencing proceeding;  or 

"(C)  all  such  evidence. 

"(3)  the  accused  shall  be  given  broad  lati- 
tude to  present  matters  in  extenuation  and 
mitigation. 

"(c)  A  sentence  of  death  may  be  adjudged 
by  a  court-martial  for  an  offense  under  this 
section  (article)  only  if  the  members  unani- 
mously find,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt, 
one  or  more  of  the  following  aggravating 
factors: 

"(1)  The  accused  has  been  convicted  of 
another  offense  involving  espionage  or  trea- 
son for  which  either  a  sentence  of  death  or 
imprisonment  for  life  was  authorized  by 
statute. 

"(2)  In  the  commission  of  the  offense,  the 
accused  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
substantial  damage  to  the  national  security. 

"(3)  In  the  commission  of  the  offense,  the 
accused  knowingly  created  a  grave  risk  of 
death  to  another  person. 

"(4)  Any  other  factor  that  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  President  by  regulations 
under  section  836  of  this  title  (Article  36).". 

"b.  Elements. 

"(1)  Espionage. 

"(a)  That  the  accused  communicated,  de- 
livered, or  transmitted  any  document,  writ- 
ing, code  book,  signal  book,  sketch,  photo- 
graph, photographic  negative,  blueprint, 
plan,  map,  model,  note,  instrument,  appli- 
ance, or  information  relating  to  the  national 
defense; 

"(b)  That  this  matter  was  communicated, 
delivered,  or  transmitted  to  any  foreign 
government,  or  to  any  faction  or  party  or 
military  or  naval  force  within  a  foreign 
coimtry,  whether  recognized  or  unrecog- 
nized by  the  United  States,  or  to  any  repre- 
sentative, officer,  agent,  employee,  subject, 
or  citizen  thereof,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly; and 

"(c)  That  the  accused  did  so  with  intent 
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or  reason  to  believe  that  such  matter  would 
be  used  to  the  injury  of  the  United  States  or 
to  the  advantage  of  a  foreign  nation. 

"(2)  Attempted  espionage. 

"(a)  That  the  accused  did  a  certain  overt 
act; 

"(b)  That  the  act  was  done  with  the 
intent  to  commit  the  offense  of  espionage; 

"(c)  That  the  act  amounted  to  more  than 
mere  preparation;  and 

"(d)  That  the  act  apparently  tended  to 
bring  about  the  offense  of  espionage. 

"(3)  Espionage  as  a  capital  offense 

"(a)  That  the  accused  committed  espio- 
nage or  attempted  espionage;  and 

"(b)  That  the  offense  directly  concerned 
(1)  nuclear  weaponry,  military  spacecraft  or 
satellites,  early  warning  systems,  or  other 
means  of  defense  or  retaliation  against  large 
scale  attack,  (2)  war  plans,  (3)  communica- 
tions intelligence  or  cryptographic  informa- 
tion, or  (4)  any  other  major  weapons  system 
or  major  element  of  defense  strategy. 

"c.  Explanation 

"(1)  Intent.  Intent  or  reason  to  believe' 
that  the  information  *is  to  be  used  to  the 
injury  of  the  United  States  or  to  the  advan- 
tage of  a  foreign  nation'  means  that  the 
accused  acted  in  bad  faith  or  otherwise 
without  authority  with  respect  to  informa- 
tion that  is  not  lawfully  accessible  to  the 
public. 

"(2)  National  defense  information.  'In- 
strument, appliance,  or  information  relating 
to  the  national  defense'  includes  the  full 
range  of  modem  technology  and  matter 
that  may  be  developed  in  the  future,  in- 
cluding chemical  or  biological  agents,  com- 
puter technology,  and  other  matter  related 
to  the  national  defense. 

"(3)  Espionage  as  a  capital  offense.  Cap- 
ital pimishment  is  authorized  if  the  govern- 
ment alleges  and  proves  that  the  offense 
directly  concerned  (1)  nuclear  weaponry, 
military  spacecraft  or  satellites,  early  warn- 
ing systems,  or  other  means  of  defense  or 
retaliation  against  large  scale  attack,  (2)  war 
plans,  (3)  commimications  intelligence  or 
cryptographic  information,  or  (4)  any  other 
major  weapons  system  or  major  element  of 
defense  strategy.  See  R.C.M.  1004  concern- 
ing sentencing  proceeding  in  capital  cases. 

"d.  Lesser  included  offense.  Although  no 
lesser  included  offenses  are  set  forth  in  the 


code,  federal  civilian  offenses  on  this  matter 
may  be  incorporated  through  the  third 
clause  of  Article  134. 

"e.  Maximum  punishment 

"(1)  Espionage  as  a  capital  offense.  Death 
or  such  other  punishment  as  a  court-martial 
may  direct.  See  R.C.M.  1003  and  R.C.M. 
1004. 

"(2)  Espionage  or  attempted  espionage. 
Any  punishment,  other  than  death,  that  a 
court-martial  may  direct.  See  R.C.M.  1003. 

"f.  Sample  specifications 

In  that (personal  jurisdiction  data), 

did  (at /on  board — ^location),  on  or  about 
,  19 ,  with  intent  or  reason  to  be- 
lieve it  would  be  used  to  the  injury  of  the 

United  States  or  to  the  advantage  of , 

a  foreign  nation,  (attempt  to)  (commimicate) 

(deliver)  (transmit)  (description   of 

item),  (a  document)  (a  writing)  (a  code  book) 
(a  signal  book)  (a  sketch)  (a  photograph)  (a 
photographic  negative)  (a  blueprint)  (a  plan) 
(a  map)  (a  model)  (a  note)  (an  instrument) 
(an  appliance)  (information)  relating  to  the 
national  defense,  [which  directly  concerned 
(nuclear  weaponry)  (military  spacecraft) 
(military  satellites)  (early  warning  systems) 

( ,  a  means  of  defense  or  retaliation 

against  a  large  scale  attack)  (war  plans) 
(communications  intelligence)  (cryptograph- 
ic  information)  ( ,   a   major   weapons 

system)  ( ,  a  major  element  of  defense 


strategy)]  to 


[(a  representative  of)  (an 


officer  of)  (an  agent  of)  (an  employee  of)  (a 
subject  of)  (a  citizen  of)]  [(a  foreign  govern- 
ment) (a  faction  within  a  foreign  country)  (a 
party  within  a  foreign  country)  (a  military 
force  within  a  foreign  country)  (a  naval 
force  within  a  foreign  coimtry)]  (indirectly 

by ].". 

c.  Part  IV  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph 105e: 

"However,  any  person  subject  to  the  code 
who  is  found  guilty  of  soliciting  or  advising 
another  person  to  commit  the  offense  of 
aiding  the  enemy,  spying,  or  espionage  (Ar- 
ticles 104,  106,  or  106a)  shall  be  subject  to 
any  punishment,  other  than  death,  that  a 
court-martial  may  direct.". 

Sec.  4.  Part  V  of  the  Manual  for  Courts- 
Martial,  United  States,  1984,  is  amended  as 
follows: 
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a.  The  text  of  paragraph  2  is  amended  by 
inserting  the  following  new  paragraph  at 
the  beginning  thereof: 

"The  following  persons  may  serve  as  a 
nonjudicial  pimishment  authority  for  the 
purposes  of  administering  nonjudicial  pim- 
ishment proceedings  imder  this  Part:". 

b.  Paragraph  4a  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "commander"  each  time  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "nonjudicial  pun- 
ishment authority". 

c.  Paragraph  4b(2)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "commander"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "nonjudicial  pimishment  authority". 

d.  Paragraph  4c(l)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "commander — or  the  com- 
mander's delegee  {see  paragraph  2c  of  this 
Part)— who  offered  nonjudicial  punishment" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "nonjudicial 
punishment  authority";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "commander"  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  time  it  appears  in  the  first 
sentence  and  in  subparagraphs  (B),  (D),  and 
(G),  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "nonjudi- 
cial pimishment  authority". 

e.  Paragraph  4c(2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  Personal  appearance  waived;  proce- 
dure. Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  nonju- 
dicial punishment  authority,  the  service- 
member  may  request  not  to  appear  person- 
nally  under  subparagraph  4(cXl)  of  this 
Part.  If  such  request  is  granted,  the  service- 
member  may  submit  written  matters  for 
consideration  by  the  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment authority  before  such  authority's  deci- 
sion under  subparagraph  4c(4)  of  this  Part. 
The  servicemember  shall  be  informed  of 
the  right  to  remain  silent  and  that  matters 
submitted  may  be  used  against  the  member 
in  a  trial  by  court-martial.". 

f.  Paragraph  4c(4)  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "Commander's  decision*' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Decision"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "commander"  each  time  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "non- 
judicial pimishment  authority". 

g.  Paragraph  5(b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "by  the  following  commanders". 

h.  Tlie  introductory  clause  of  paragraph 
5b(lXB)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  If  imposed  by  an  officer  exercising 
general  court-martial  jurisdiction,  an  officer 


of  general  or  flag  rank  in  command,  or  a 
principal  assistant  as  defined  in  paragraph 
2c  of  this  Part—". 

i.  Paragraph  5b(2XA)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "commander"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "nonjudicial  pimishment  authority". 

j.  The  introductory  clause  of  paragraph 
5b(2XB)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  a  prin- 
cipal assistant  to  such  a  commanding  officer 
as  defined  in  paragraph  2c  of  this  Part" 
after  "above". 

k.  Paragraph  5c(2)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "commander  imposing  this  form  of  pun- 
ishment" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "non- 
judicial pimishment  authority". 

1.  Paragraph  6a  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "commander"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "nonjudicial  pimishment  authority 
who  imposes  nonjudicial  punishment,  the 
commander". 

m.  Paragraph  6a(4)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "nonjudicial  pimishment  authority  or" 
aftet  "A  suspension  may  be  vacated  by  any" 
in  the  first  sentence. 

n.  Paragraph  6b  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "commander"  in  the  third 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "non- 
judicial punishment  authority  who  imposed 
nonjudicial  punishment,  the  commander,"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "commander"  in  the 
fourth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "nonjudicial  punishment  authority  who 
imposes  nonjudicial  punishment,  the  com- 
mander who  imposes  nonjudicial  punish- 
ment, or  a  successor  in  command". 

o.  Paragraph  6c  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "commander"  in  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "nonjudicial 
pimishment  authority  who  imposes  nonjudi- 
cial pimishment,  the  commander". 

p.  Paragraph  6d  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "conunander  who  imposes  nonjudicial 
pimishment"  in  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "nonjudicial  pun- 
ishment authority  who  imposes  nonjudicial 
punishment,  the  commander  who  imposes 
nonjudicial  punishment,". 

q.  Paragraph  7f(3)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "the  commander,"  after  "the  officer 
who  imposed  the  nonjudicial  punishment,". 

Sec.  5.  The  amendments  to  Mil.R.Evid. 
704,  which  were  implemented  on  10  April 
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1985  pursuant  to  Mil.R.Evid.  1102,  are 
hereby  rescinded;  Provided,  That  this  reci- 
sion  shall  not  apply  in  the  trial  of  any  case 
in  which  arraignment  occurred  while  such 
amendments  were  in  effect. 

Sec.  6.  These  amendments  shall  take 
effect  on  March  1,  1986,  with  respect  to  all 
court-martial  processes  taken  on  and  after 
that  date:  Provided,  That  nothing  contained 
in  these  amendments  shall  be  construed  to 
invalidate  any  nonjudicial  punishment  pro- 
ceeding, restraint,  investigation,  referral  of 
charges,  trial  in  which  arraignment  oc- 
curred, or  other  action  begun  prior  to  that 
date,  and  any  such  restraint,  investigation, 
referral  of  charges,  trial,  or  other  action 
may  proceed  in  the  same  manner  and  with 
the  same  effect  as  if  these  amendments  had 
not  been  prescribed;  Provided  further.  That 
the  amendments  made  in  Rule  for  Court- 
Martial  1004(c)  shall  apply  in  the  trial  of 
offenses  committed  on  or  after  March  1, 
1986;  Provided  further.  That  nothing  con- 
tained in  these  amendments  shall  be  con- 
strued to  invalidate  any  capital  sentencing 
proceeding  conducted  prior  to  March  1, 
1986,  and  any  such  proceeding  shall  be 
completed  and  reviewed  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  these 
amendments  had  not  been  prescribed;  Pro- 
vided further.  That  amendments  to  Rule  for 


Court-Martial  707(a)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
condition  on  liberty  imposed  before  March 
1,  1986,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  condition 
on  liberty  shall  be  considered  under  Rule 
for  Court-Martial  707(a)  as  it  existed  before 
March  1,  1986;  Provided  further.  That  the 
amendments  made  in  paragraph  16  of  Part 
IV  shall  apply  in  trials  of  offenses  commit- 
ted on  or  after  March  1,  1986;  Provided 
further.  That  the  amendments  made  in 
paragraph  30a  of  Part  IV  shall  apply  in  the 
trials  of  offenses  committed  under  Article 
106a  on  or  after  March  1,  1986;  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  amendments  made 
in  paragraph  30a  of  Part  IV  authorizing 
capital  punishment  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  offenses  under  Article  106a  committed 
on  or  after  March  1,  1986. 

Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  on 
behalf  of  the  President,  shall  transmit  a 
copy  of  this  Order  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  accord  with  Section  836  of 
Title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
February  19,  1986. 


\Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:26  p.m.,  February  19,  1986] 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Meeting  With  Members  of  the  Business 

Council 

February  19,  1986 


Roger  Smith,  Ruben  Mettler,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  good  afternoon  and  wel- 
come to  the  White  House.  It's  an  honor  to 
be  able  to  greet  you  here  today,  and  permit 
me  to  say,  it's  about  time  we  managed  to 
get  together.  When  I  found  out  you'd  met 
with  every  President  from  Johnson  to 
Carter,  I  had  a  feeling  that  the  list  had 
stopped  kind  of  short.  [Laughter]  Before  I 
say  anything  else,  let  me  congratulate  one 
of  your  members,  someone  who  in  recent 
days  has  lived  up  to  the  very  highest  ideals 
of  corporate  responsibility  and  grace  under 
pressure.  Jim  Burke  of  Johnson  &  Johnson, 


you  have  our  deepest  admiration. 

Now,  tomorrow  I'm  going  to  Grenada  to 
see  firsthand  how  fireedom  is  working  down 
in  that  country.  I  know  that  some  of  you've 
been  there  and  have  seen  the  many  incen- 
tives for  opening  a  business  in  that  free  and 
independent  society.  Many  incentives  for 
American  business  now  exist  in  Grenada 
and  elsewhere  in  the  region  thanks  to  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.  The  climate  has 
become  brighter  for  American  business  in 
that  region.  It's  encouraging  to  witness 
what  can  happen  in  an  environment  where 
free  enterprise  is  allowed  to  flourish.  And 
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this  is  particularly  significant  when  we 
know  that  lands  close  to  Grenada  do  not 
have  these  same  opportunities.  Through  in- 
novative private  sector  initiatives,  the  Gren- 
adian  people  will  be  better  able  to  deter- 
mine their  future  and  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  their  life. 

Now,  I  know  you're  eager  to  hear  where 
we  stand  on  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings.  But 
in  order  to  illuminate  the  battles  of  the 
moment,  let  me  first  review  our  record.  As 
men  and  women  steeped  in  the  practice  of 
business,  you  no  doubt  remember  in  detail 
what  the  economy  was  like  when  we  took 
office:  inflation  in  double  digits,  growth  at  a 
virtual  standstill,  interest  rates  soaring — 
indeed,  the  month  that  we  took  office,  in- 
terest rates  lofted  up  to  their  highest  level 
since  the  Civil  War. 

We  came  to  Washington  prepared  to  do 
combat  to  put  the  economy  to  rights.  And 
we  came  armed  with  one  crucial  insight:  A 
democratic  government,  indeed  any  gov- 
ernment, is  powerless  to  ordain  economic 
growth  or  decree  technological  innovation. 
But  this  much  a  government  can  do:  It  can 
reward  or  punish  specific  economic  activi- 
ties. High  tax  rates  represent  pimishment. 
Burdensome  regulations  represent  punish- 
ment. But  cutting  taxes  and  eliminating 
needless  regulations  constitute  rewards. 

And  you'll  recall,  for  example,  that  one  of 
our  first  acts  upon  taking  office  was  to  de- 
control the  price  of  oil.  That  action  raised 
the  price  for  oil  received  by  domestic  pro- 
ducers, which  in  turn  set  off  efforts  to 
produce  still  more  oil.  Geologists  soon  dis- 
covered new  fields;  and  as  a  crucial  byprod- 
uct of  their  search  for  oil,  they  also  discov- 
ered new  deposits  of  natural  gas.  And  even- 
tually energy  prices  fell,  placing  pressure  on 
the  OPEC  cartel.  The  dramatic  drop  in  the 
price  of  oil  that  we  see  today  is  in  part  a 
consequence  of  that  simple  act  of  decontrol. 
And  while  the  new,  lower  oil  prices  will 
force  some  to  make  difficult  adjustments, 
on  balance  they  represent  a  tremendous 
economic  boon.  All  America  and  virtually 
the  entire  Western  World  would  now  be 
able  to  divert  resources  from  energy  to 
other  goods  and  services,  cutting  produc- 
tion costs  throughout  the  world.  To  para- 
phrase Shakespeare — should  I  risk  this 
one? — "Oil's  well  that  ends  well."  [Laugh- 


ter] I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself. 
[Laughter] 

From  the  decontrol  of  oil  we  went  on  to 
apply  powerful,  new  incentives  to  the 
entire  economy,  and  we  helped  to  hold 
down  the  cost  of  doing  business  by  cutting 
the  growth  of  government  regulations.  We 
supported  a  sound  monetary  policy,  helping 
to  bring  to  an  end  the  constant  uncertainty 
about  monetary  policy  that  had  been 
caused,  again,  by  erratic  and  imprudent 
uses  of  government  power.  And  we  cut 
taxes,  providing  business  with  investment 
incentives,  spurring  the  accumulation  of 
venture  capital  by  cutting  the  top  rate  on 
capital  gains  from  28  to  20  percent,  and 
enacting  an  across-the-board  personal 
income  tax  rate  cut  of  nearly  25  percent. 

And  the  results:  38  months  of  economic 
growth  so  far;  the  creation  of  nearly  10  mil- 
hon  new  jobs — 9.8  million  to  be  exact — and 
the  highest  proportion  of  our  civilian  popu- 
lation employed  at  any  time  in  our  history. 
New  technologies  are  being  produced  in  an 
endlessly  rich  profusion — ^robotics,  home 
computers,  satellite  communications.  Basic 
industries  have  undergone  a  renaissance. 
Roger  Smith  and  Phil  Caldwell  can  tell  you, 
for  example,  how  the  automobile  industry 
has  come  back  firom  the  edge  of  the  grave 
to  a  dazzling,  new  competitiveness  and  cre- 
ativity. And  it's  been  a  long  time  since  any- 
body looked  down  his  nose  and  used  the 
term  Reaganomics.  I  knew  it  was  succeed- 
ing the  minute  they  stopped  calling  it  that. 
[Laughter] 

Well,  this,  then,  is  the  record.  Things 
used  to  be  very  much  worse;  now  they're 
very  much  better.  The  key  was  getting  gov- 
ernment out  of  the  way,  and  as  we  turn  to 
the  future  that  remains  the  key,  still.  I  can 
never  forget  the  many  times  that  I've  said, 
and  still  believe,  that  the  nearest  thing  to 
eternal  life  that  we'll  ever  see  on  this  Earth 
is  a  government  program.  They  stick 
around  long  after  the  need  for  them  is 
gone.  And  we're  trying  to  do  something 
about  that. 

As  we  turn  to  the  future — this  remains — 
getting  government  out  of  the  way  remains 
the  key  still,  as  I  say.  And  on  tax  reform,  we 
intend  to  lower  corporate  rates  and  allow 
most  individuals  to  keep  more  of  their  own 
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earnings.  Yes,  it's  likely  that  this  might  in- 
volve shifting  some  of  the  tax  burden  from 
individuals  to  corporations.  But  with  our 
commitment  to  revenue  neutrality,  the 
question  is  how  the  current  tax  burden  can 
best  be  distributed  to  promote  economic 
growth.  The  answer,  Fm  convinced,  in- 
volves economic  incentives  for  all — and  es- 
pecially lower  marginal  rates.  And  that's 
why  for  individuals  we  intend  to  cut  the  top 
individual  rate  all  the  way  down  to  35  per- 
cent— ^half  of  what  it  was  when  we  took 
office.  Business  will  benefit  in  turn  as  these 
lower  rates  lead  the  economy  to  new  pros- 
perity. And  let  me  assure  you,  as  tax  reform 
works  its  way  through  the  Senate,  we 
intend  to  make  certain  that  it  avoids  in- 
creases in  the  cost  of  capital.  Just  as  we  had 
to  do  combat  to  cut  taxes  in  our  first  term, 
the  battle  for  second-term  tax  reform  will 
be  long  and  hard.  I  was  going  to  ask  if  I 
could  coimt  on  your  help,  and  Fm  just 
going  to  assume  that  I  can. 

And  the  other  crucial  challenge  facing  us 
now  is  the  need  to  limit  government  spend- 
ing. I  say  government  spending,  not  the 
Federal  deficit  itself,  and  in  doing  so  I 
choose  my  words  purposefully.  The  more 
the  Government  spends,  the  more  re- 
sources it  takes  firom  the  private  sector. 
And  other  things  being  equal,  the  fewer  the 
resources  available  to  the  private  sector,  the 
higher  will  be  the  real  rate  of  interest  and, 
in  turn,  the  lower  the  rate  of  economic 
growth.  The  price  competitiveness  of  our 
goods  on  world  markets  will  also  suffer,  as 
Fm  sure  Clayton  Yeutter  will  mention. 
Whether  the  Government  obtains  its  funds 
through  taxation  or  borrowing  is,  at  the 
most  basic  level  of  analysis,  irrelevant. 

Yes,  an  accountant  looking  at  the  books 
would  say  we  could  eliminate  the  deficit  by 
raising  taxes.  But  a  tax  hike  would  do  noth- 
ing about  the  root  problem  of  government 
expansion — of  government  extending  its 
deadening  hand  to  more  and  more  of  the 
economic  life  of  our  nation.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  tax  hike  would  make  the  root  prob- 
lem worse  and  undermine  the  economic 
growth  we've  already  worked  so  hard  to 
achieve.  My  fiiends,  I  just  have  to  believe 
that  we've  come  too  far  to  go  back — ^back  to 
the  old  days  of  tax  and  spend.  It's  time  to 
cut   the   Federal   budget,   not   the   family 


budget. 

And  now  for  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings. 
The  law  has  its  faults,  but  it  represents  the 
most  serious  effort  in  decades  to  come  to 
grips  with  Federal  spending.  As  you  know, 
2  weeks  ago  a  three-judge  panel  of  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
upheld  the  validity  of  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings but  found  the  sequester  mechanism  of 
the  law  unconstitutional.  Well,  this  decision 
does  not  invalidate  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings nor  does  it  diminish  the  determination 
of  this  administration  or  the  responsibility 
of  the  Congress  to  meet  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  targets  for  deficit  reduc- 
tion. If  the  Supreme  Court  affirms  this  dis- 
trict court  decision,  there  is  a  valid  fallback 
provision  already  in  the  bill  which  would 
come  into  effect.  And  it  would  remain  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  to  legislate  the  $11.7 
billion  budget  cut  already  agreed  upon  for 
the  fiscal  year  1986  sequestration. 

Regardless  of  the  outcome  in  the  courts,  I 
wiU  go  on  until  the  day  I  leave  this  office  to 
submit  budgets  that  steadily  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit.  Indeed,  the  budget  we  sub- 
mitted 2  weeks  ago  meets  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  targets  all  the  way 
through  1991.  It  does  so  in  a  manner  that 
preserves  programs  for  the  truly  needy,  it 
keeps  our  defenses  strong,  and  it  avoids  any 
tax  hike.  It's  a  budget  we  intend  to  stand 
by,  and  I  urge  you  to  help  us  get  it  passed. 
Our  administration  and  Congress  made  a 
promise  to  the  American  people.  I  think  we 
should  live  up  to  it. 

Think  back  to  the  1950's  and  the  early 
1960's — ^back  to  the  limited  government,  re- 
liable currencies,  sound  monetary  policy, 
and  economic  growth  they  helped  to  pro- 
mote. In  many  regards,  we  can  take  that 
period  as  a  model.  For  we  intend  to  achieve 
not  just  a  burst  of  economic  growth,  but 
sustained  and  solid  economic  growth — an 
era  of  good  times  and  prosperity.  That's 
going  to  be  our  target — ^has  been  firom  the 
time  we  came  here.  New  technologies  are 
in  place.  The  growth  of  past  months  has 
shown  that  the  American  people  them- 
selves are  ready — ^hard-working,  innovative, 
filled  with  the  kind  of  confidence  and  high 
hopes  that  our  republic  has  justified  in  its 
citizens   again  and   again.   We   need  only 
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reassert  the  best  in  our  own  tradition — the 
primacy  of  private  initiatives  and  the  im- 
portance of  limited  government.  And  the 
battlefield  is  Washington,  and  isn't  it  worth 
the  fight?  I  think  it  is. 

You  know,  I've  often  likened  some  of  the 
doings  of  government,  no  matter  how  well 
intentioned  they  are,  as  to  the  little  town 
that  wanted  to  raise  its  traffic  signs  from  5 
feet  high  to  7  feet  high,  thinking  it'd  be 
more  visible  for  the  motorists  coming  along. 
And  then  the  story  has  it  that  the  Federal 
Government  told  them  that  they  had  a 
Federal  program  that  would  take  care  of 
that — ^they'd  lower  the  streets  2  feet. 
[Laughter] 


Well,  we're  going  to  keep  on  trying  to 
change  things  for  you,  and  hope  that  you'll 
go  along  with  us.  Thank  you  all  very  much, 
and  God  bless  you  for  being  here. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  3  p.m.  in  the 
East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his  re- 
marks, the  President  referred  to  Roger 
Smith,  vice  chairman  of  the  council  and 
chairman  of  General  Motors  Corp.;  Ruben 
Mettler,  chairman  of  the  council  and  chair- 
man of  TRW;  James  E.  Burke,  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Johnson  ir  Johnson;  and  Philip 
Caldwell,  former  chairman  of  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  Clayton  Yeutter,  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative, also  addressed  the  council. 


Remarks  to  Citizens  in  St.  George's,  Grenada 
February  20,  1986 


Thank  you  very  much.  Prime  Minister 
Blaize,  Govemor-Generd  Scoon,  distin- 
guished Prime  Ministers,  and  my  dear 
Grenadian  friends.  I  bring  you  the  good  will 
and  affection  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  my  honor  to  be  on  this  platform 
with  these  Caribbean  leaders.  We  stand 
before  you  as  friends  who  share  a  funda- 
mental belief  in  democracy.  Our  commit- 
ment to  humane  and  representative  gov- 
ernment is  stronger  than  any  tyrant's 
chains.  And  I'm  certain  that  my  colleagues 
approve  when  I  say  to  you,  we  are  grateful 
to  God,  today,  that  Grenada  is  once  again 
safely  within  the  ranks  of  free  nations. 

There  is  a  freedom  tide  rising  in  our 
hemisphere.  Your  Prime  Minister  and  these 
other  elected  leaders  are  testimony  that  the 
spirit  of  democracy  is  assimiing  its  rightful 
role  as  the  great  imifier  of  the  people.  De- 
mocracy is  based  on  respect  for  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  every  person,  whatever  his 
or  her  station  in  life.  In  the  last  century,  a 
champion  of  Grenadian  independence,  Wil- 
liam Galway  Donovan,  put  it  well  when  he 
wrote,  "A  naked  freedman  is  a  nobler 
object  than  a  gorgeous  slave." 

Now,  in  a  sense,  and  I  mean  this  in  a  kind 
of  geographical  sense,  we  are  in  a  way  all 
Americans   in   this   hemisphere — ^from   the 


North  Slope  of  Alaska  to  the  tip  of  South 
America,  these  are  known  as  the  Ameri- 
cas— and  it's  our  birthright  to  live  in  free- 
dom. It  is  our  heritage.  In  this  quest  we 
stand  together,  and  we  shall  always  stand 
together.  Just  in  the  last  5  years,  Brazil, 
Argentina,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Bolivia, 
Uruguay,  El  Salvador,  and,  yes,  Grenada 
have  returned  to  democracy.  Today  27  of 
33  independent  countries,  countries  with  90 
percent  of  this  hemisphere's  population,  are 
democratic  or  in  transition  to  democracy. 
And  we  won't  be  satisfied  until  all  the 
people  of  the  Americas  have  joined  us  in 
the  warm  simshine  of  liberty  and  justice. 
In  free  societies,  government  exists  for 
the  sake  of  the  people,  not  the  other  way 
around.  Government  is  not  directed  by  the 
whims  of  any  dictator  or  the  mandate  of 
any  clique  but  by  the  good  sense  of  the 
people  through  a  democratic  vote.  In  free 
societies,  people  do  not  live  in  fear.  They 
never  worry  that  criticizing  the  govern- 
ment will  lead  to  a  late  knock  on  the  door, 
an  arrest  by  some  goon  squad.  When  people 
are  free,  their  rights  to  speak  and  to  pray 
are  protected  by  law.  And  the  goons  are  not 
running  the  jails;  they're  in  the  jails.  In  a 
free  society,  neighbors  don't  spy  on  neigh- 
bors; neighbors  help  neighbors.  And  that's 
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the  way  God  meant  it  to  be. 

As  we  rejoice  in  your  new,  renewed  free- 
dom, let  us  not  forget  that  there  are  still 
those  who  will  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  impose  Communist  dictatorship  on  the 
rest  of  us.  Castro's  tyranny  still  weighs 
heavy  on  the  shoulders  of  his  people  and 
threatens  the  peace  and  freedom  of  this 
hemisphere.  Doing  the  bidding  of  his  far- 
away master,  he  has  shipped  Cuba's  young 
men  by  the  thousands  to  fight  and  die  in 
faraway  lands.  When  one  recaUs  the  tons  of 
military  equipment  that  were  captured 
here,  we  can  thank  God  things  were 
changed  before  yoimg  Grenadians,  too, 
were  sent  off  to  fight  and  die  for  an  allied 
[alien]  ideology. 

From  the  fbrst  days  of  my  Presidency,  I 
was  aware  of  the  growing  trouble  here  in 
Grenada.  We  were  worried  about  you  and 
what  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  to  turn 
your  island  into  a  staging  area  for  subver- 
sion and  aggression.  I  can  still  remember 
being  awakened  early  in  the  morning  and 
told  that  six  members  of  the  Organization 
of  Eastern  Caribbean  States,  joined  by  Ja- 
maica and  Barbados,  had  sent  an  urgent 
request  that  we  join  them  in  an  effort  to 
protect  lives  and  to  restore  order  and  de- 
mocracy to  your  country.  There  were  some 
800  students  from  the  United  States  whose 
lives  were  in  danger.  And  there  were  more 
than  90,000  of  you — Grenadians,  friends, 
and  neighbors — ^who  were  living  in  fear  of 
never  again  regaining  your  freedom.  Well, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  dear  firiends,  I 
will  never  be  sorry  that  I  made  the  decision 
to  help  you,  and  I  made  it  before  the  Sun 
came  up. 

There  is  a  story,  perhaps  it's  a  legend, 
that  in  1933  a  group  of  yoimg  boys  were  in 
a  swimming  race  across  your  harbor.  And  in 
the  midst  of  the  race,  according  to  the 
story,  to  the  horror  of  the  crowd  that 
watched,  a  shark  appeared  and  surfaced  di- 
rectly under  one  yoimg  swinmier.  For  a  few 
terrorizing  minutes,  the  boy  was  carried  on 
the  back  of  the  shark  until  the  shark  hit  a 
wharf,  and  the  boy  was  knocked  to  safety 
and  pulled  out  of  the  water  by  his  friends 
and  neighbors.  Well,  dear  people  of  Grena- 
da, for  a  time  it  appeared  that  you  were 
like  that  boy  riding  on  the  back  of  a  shark. 
Your  friends  held  their  breath  hoping  and 


praying  for  you.  And  it  was  our  honor  to 
help  you  get  off  the  shark.  And  we're — all 
of  us  up  here — ^we're  just  glad  we  got  here 
before  it  was  time  for  his  supper. 

Today  in  Nicaragua  we  see  a  chain  of 
events  similar  to  what  happened  here.  We 
hear  the  same  excuses  made  for  the  Com- 
mimists,  while  the  people  of  Nicaragua  sell 
[see]  their  freedom  slowly  but  surely  eaten 
away.  Edmund  Burke,  a  British  parliamen- 
tarian who  championed  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  once  wrote,  "When  bad 
men  combine,  the  good  must  associate;  else 
they  will  fall  one  by  one  .  .  .  ."  Well,  those 
words  still  ring  true.  That's  why  we  came  to 
your  aid.  And  that  is  why  the  United  States 
must  help  those  struggling  for  freedom  in 
Nicaragua.  In  the  cause  of  liberty,  all  free 
people  are  part  of  the  same  family.  We 
should  stand  together  as  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. And  if  we  do,  the  Nicaraguan  people 
wiU  be  able  to  free  themselves  from  Com- 
munist tyranny  and  win  the  liberty  that  you 
now  enjoy  in  Grenada. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  claim  we 
must  give  up  freedom  in  exchange  for  eco- 
nomic progress.  Well,  pardon  me,  but 
anyone  trying  to  sell  you  that  line  is  no 
better  than  a  three-card-trick  man.  One 
thing  becoming  more  clear  every  day  is 
that  freedom  and  progress  go  hand  in  hand. 
Throughout  the  developing  world,  people 
are  rejecting  socialism  because  they  see  that 
it  doesn't  empower  people,  it  impoverishes 
them.  In  Cuba,  Castro  has  turned  a  once 
thriving  economy  into  a  basket  case.  Lately, 
he's  taken  to  haranguing  his  people,  blam- 
ing them  for  the  failures  of  his  dictatorship. 

I  think  it's  time  that  we,  the  United 
States  and  the  Caribbean  nations  working 
together,  showed  Castro  and  his  gang  how 
it's  done.  The  foundation  is  already  being 
laid.  I  had  a  conversation  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Blaize  a  few  months  ago,  and  he  asked 
if  it  were  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
extend  more  scholarships  to  Caribbean  stu- 
dents. Well,  Prime  Minister  Blaize,  I'm 
proud  to  announce  today  that  over  this  year 
and  the  next  two,  we  will  roughly  triple  the 
frinding  for  our  training  and  education  pro- 
grams for  the  Caribbean.  Our  goal  is  to 
train  1,500  students  from  these  islands  each 
year.  And  when  these  young  people  finish 
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their  education  and  training,  we  want  to 
make  certain  that  a  growing,  healthy  econo- 
my is  ready  for  them.  Two  years  ago,  we 
put  in  place  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative, 
aimed  at  spurring  growth  and  investment 
in  the  Caribbean.  The  progress  resulting 
from  our  efforts  has  been  slow  but  steady. 
But  nothing  good  happens  fast.  It  takes  pa- 
tience. It  takes  work  on  everyone's  part. 

Prime  Minister  Seaga  [of  Jamaica]  has 
urged  expanding  the  provisions  of  the  CBI 
to  permit  greater  access  for  Caribbean  tex- 
tiles in  the  U.S.  market.  This,  he  has  said, 
would  be  a  giant  step  for  job  creation 
throughout  the  Caribbean.  Well,  Fm  proud 
to  announce  today  a  special  program  that 
will  guarantee  access  to  the  U.S.  market  for 
Caribbean-produced  clothing  made  from 
cloth  woven  and  cut  in  the  United  States. 
This  will  be  good  for  the  U.S.  textile  indus- 
try, but  it  will  mean  jobs  for  the  people  of 
the  Caribbean. 

And  there's  something  else  brewing  that 
will  be  a  big  boost  to  the  people  of  the 
Caribbean.  Our  Congress  is  considering  a 
change  in  the  tax  code  to  permit  funds  in 
Puerto  Rico's  Development  Bank  to  be 
used  for  investment  loans  elsewhere  in  the 
Caribbean.  This  proposal,  worked  out  with 
Governor  Hernandez  Colon  of  Puerto  Rico, 
has  my  endorsement  and  bipartisan  support 
in  our  Congress.  The  Governor  has  spear- 
headed a  drive  to  persuade  United  States 
firms  in  Puerto  Rico  to  invest  in  plants  in 
other  parts  of  the  Caribbean.  And  he  is 
committed  to  the  ambitious  goal  of  $100 
million  in  new  investment  into  Caribbean 
Basin  countries  each  year.  Now,  three 
major  U.S.  firms  have  already  announced 
plans  to  place  projects  here  in  Grenada,  and 
other  projects  are  moving  forward  else- 
where in  the  Caribbean.  The  tax  provisions 
being  considered  by  Congress  are  tied  to 
the  success  of  this  investment  program.  We 
applaud  Puerto  Rico's  contribution  and 
urge  congressional  approval. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  announce  that  the 
United  States  will  be  undertaking,  in  con- 
junction with  Caribbean  governments,  a  5- 
year,  $5.5  million  program  to  help  support 
the  free  and  independent  judicial  systems 
of  the  Caribbean  islands — ^recognized 
around  the  world  as  a  pillar  of  your  demo- 
cratic traditions. 


I'd  like  to  take  a  moment  to  commend 
some  people  who  are  doing  a  terrific  job  in 
fostering  the  spirit  of  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity that  I've  been  talking  about— our 
Peace  Corps  volimteers  and  our  Agency  for 
International  Development  personnel.  AID 
has  been  working  on  everything  from  re- 
pairing your  roads  and  water  system  to  fin- 
ishing up  your  new  airport.  Now,  of  course, 
it  wiU  be  used  to  bring  tourists  and  busi- 
nessmen, instead  of  bombers  and  spy 
planes.  Tourists  are  nicer,  and  they're  a  lot 
more  fim. 

The  good  will  between  our  peoples  can 
also  be  seen  in  the  many  private  sector  ini- 
tiatives started  here  since  the  liberation. 
Having  been  in  the  film  business,  I  am  ex- 
cited that  the  Discovery  Foimdation  has 
provided  the  equipment  and  helped  you  set 
up  a  new  television  station.  I — thinking 
back  to  my  past,  I  may  have  a  few  old 
movies  aroimd.  Do  you  think  anyone 
around  here  would  like  to  see  them? 
[Laughter]  There  are  many  wonderful 
people-to-people  projects  that  we  could  talk 
about.  One  of  the  most  heartwarming  is 
Project  HOPE.  The  vast  majority  of  those 
serving  are  volunteers,  professionals  who 
work  hard  at  their  regular  jobs  and  then,  in 
their  time  off,  donate  medical-  and  health- 
related  services  to  you — truly  out  of  the 
goodness  of  their  hearts.  These  and  other 
volimteers  in  the  Caribbean  make  all  of  us 
back  home  very  proud. 

And  a  word  of  advice  for  my  good  friends. 
Whether  the  CBI  succeeds  and  the  econo- 
mies of  the  Caribbean  nations  prosper  de- 
pends as  much  on  what  you  do  as  on  what 
we  do.  High  taxes,  overregulation,  artificial- 
ly high  exchange  rates,  and  bureaucratic 
red  tape  kill  enterprise  and  hope  for  the 
future.  And  I  know  that  your  Prime  Minis- 
ter feels  the  same  way.  There  is  much  that 
should  be  done  in  these  areas  by  Caribbean 
coimtries  to  put  their  economic  house  in 
order.  Needless  to  say,  what  you  do  to  re- 
form your  systems  and  to  create  the  envi- 
ronment for  jobs  and  progress  is  up  to  you. 
That's  the  democratic  challenge.  But  re- 
member, whatever  you  do,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  on  your  side.  We  want 
you  to  succeed  and  to  prosper.  Personally, 
after  talking  with  these  leaders  and  meeting 
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you  today,  I  am  optimistic.  What  problems 
you  have  can  and  will  be  solved.  In  the  not 
too  distant  future,  I  see  businessmen  flock- 
ing to  the  Caribbean.  When  they  do,  they 
wiQ  find  a  boimty  of  opportimity.  They'll 
find  honest,  hard-working  people,  happy 
and  warm  people.  And  they  will  find  demo- 
cratic government.  That  has  to  be  a  formula 
for  good  times. 

And  as  I  look  aroimd  today,  I  know  that 
St.  George's  has  been  a  location  for  many  a 
"jump  up."  And  believe  me,  I  will  remem- 
ber this  one.  I  also  know  that  Queen's  Park 
was  the  location  of  a  command  post  during 
the  liberation  2V2  years  ago.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  sent  our  young  men,  our 
courageous  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
airmen,  to  protect  our  own  and  to  save  a 
neighbor  in  distress.  Nineteen  of  our  sons 
died  here;  many  were  wounded.  Our  brave 
lads  risked  all  because  they  believed  in 
those  ideals  that  we've  spoken  about  today: 
justice,  freedom,  and  opportimity.  Let  us 


pledge  that  their  sacrifice  was  not  made  in 
vain.  Let  us  recapture  the  joyous  spirit  of 
liberty  that  is  truly  the  dream  of  all  the 
Americans  and  spend  it  throughout  this 
hemisphere — spread  it,  I  should  say,  not 
spend  it.  That  is  what  our  fallen  heroes 
would  have  wanted. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  moved  I  have  been, 
from  the  first  of  you  who  waved  a  greeting 
to  me  since  we've  been  here  and  now  those 
of  you  who  we  see  here.  I  couldn't  feel 
closer  to  anyone  at  this  moment  than  I  do 
to  you.  And  I'm  going  to  take  the  message 
back  to  those  Americans  back  home  who 
aren't  here  and  tell  them  where  we've  got 
an  awfiil  lot  of  good  friends.  Thank  you  all, 
and  God  bless  you.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:55  p.m.  at 
Queen's  Park.  He  was  introduced  by  Prime 
Minister  Herbert  Blaize.  Following  his  re- 
marks, the  President  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, DC. 


Nomination  of  Ronald  S.  Lauder  To  Be  United  States  Ambassador  to 

Austria 

February  21,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Ronald  S.  Lauder,  of  New 
York,  as  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Aus- 
tria. He  would  succeed  Helene  A.  von 
Damm. 

Since  1983  Mr.  Lauder  has  been  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Europe 
and  NATO  Policy.  Prior  to  that  time  he  was 
chairman,  Estee  Lauder  International, 
1982-1983;  and  held  various  managerial  po- 
sitions to  executive  vice  president  of  Estee 


Lauder,  Inc.,  in  New  York  City,  1968-1983. 
Mr.  Lauder  received  his  B.S.  in  1965 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  re- 
ceived a  degree  in  French  literature  in 
1964  from  the  University  of  Paris,  Sor- 
bonne,  and  attended  the  University  of  Brus- 
sels in  1966.  He  served  in  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  Reserve,  1966-1974.  His  for- 
eign languages  are  French  and  German. 
Mr.  Lauder  is  married  to  the  former  Jo 
Carole  Knopf,  and  they  have  two  children. 


Nomination  of  David  B.  Waller  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Energy 

February  21,  1986 

The  President  today  announced  his  inten-     Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  for  Intema- 
tion  to  nominate  David  B.  Waller  to  be  an      tional  Affairs  and  Energy  Emergencies. 
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Since  1982  Mr.  Waller  has  been  Senior 
Associate  Counsel  to  the  President,  the 
White  House.  He  was  Associate  Counsel  in 
1981-1982.  From  1978  to  1981,  he  was  an 
attorney  with  the  Washington,  DC,  firm  of 
Hogan  &  Hartson.  From  1974  to  1978,  he 
was  a  trial  attorney  with  the  Department  of 


Justice,  Civil  Division,  in  Washington,  DC. 
Mr.  Waller  graduated  from  Denison  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1970)  and  the  University  of 
Tulsa,  College  of  Law  (J.D.,  1973),  where  he 
was  editor  of  the  Law  Review.  He  currently 
resides  in  Washington,  DC.  He  was  bom 
September  13,  1948,  in  Decatur,  IL. 


Nomination  of  William  F.  Martin  To  Be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy 
February  21,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  William  F.  Martin  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy.  He  would  suc- 
ceed Danny  J.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Martin  joined  the  National  Security 
Council  (NSC)  staff  at  the  White  House  in 
1982  and  currently  serves  as  Executive  Sec- 
retary of  the  National  Security  Council  and 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs.  Prior  to  his  present 
duties,  he  served  in  the  NSC  as  Director  of 
International  Economic  Affairs  responsible 
for  international  energy  matters.  Deputy 
Executive  Secretary,  and  Senior  Director  of 
Coordination.  From  1981  to  1982,  Mr. 
Martin  served  in  the  Department  of  State 
as  Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Economic  Affairs.  In  this  capacity  he 
was  responsible  for  international  energy 
policy   and   East-West   economic   relations. 


Mr.  Martin  served  in  the  International 
Energy  Agency  (lEA)  in  Paris,  France,  in 
1977-1981.  Initially  he  was  responsible  for 
energy  studies  of  OPEC  and  developing  na- 
tions. In  1979-1981  he  was  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Executive  Director  of  lEA.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  responsible  for  the  overall 
coordination  of  five  lEA  Ministerial  meet- 
ings. In  1974-1977  Mr.  Martin  was  program 
officer  of  the  Workshop  on  Alternative 
Energy  Strategies  based  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  Energy  Labo- 
ratory. 

Mr.  Martin  graduated  from  the  Wharton 
School  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(B.S.,  1972)  and  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  (M.S.,  1974).  He  is  married  to 
the  former  Jill  Wheaton,  and  they  have  two 
sons,  Nicholas  and  Christopher.  He  was 
bom  October  4,  1950,  in  Tulsa,  OK. 


Nomination  of  Charles  J.  Chamberlain  To  Be  a  Member  of  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board 
February  21,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Charles  J.  Chamberlain  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  from  August 
29,  1984.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
since  1977.  Previously  he  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signal- 
men. Mr.  Chamberlain  served  on  the  High 


Speed  Ground  Transportation  Advisory 
Committee  in  1973-1975,  on  the  Railroad 
Safety  Research  Board  in  1975,  and  on  the 
Railroad  Industry  Labor-Management  Com- 
mittee in  1972,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association  in 
1970. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Crystal  Lake,  IL.  He 
was  bom  August  7,  1921,  in  Ashton,  IL. 
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Appointment  of  Peter  J.  Wallison  as  Counsel  to  the  President 
February  21,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Peter  J.  Wallison  to  be 
Counsel  to  the  President.  He  would  succeed 
Fred  F.  Fielding. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Wallison  has  been  a  part- 
ner with  the  law  firm  of  Gibson,  Dunn  & 
Crutcher  in  Washington,  DC.  From  1981  to 
1985,  he  served  as  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  a  part- 
ner with  the  law  firm  of  Rogers  &  Wells 
ft-om  1977  to  1981.  From  1974  to  1976,  he 
served  as  Counsel  to  Vice  President  Nelson 
Rockefeller,   and  from   1972   to   1974,  he 


served  as  special  assistant  to  Gov.  Nelson 
RockefeUer  of  New  York.  In  1966-1972  he 
was  an  associate  with  the  firm  of  Rogers  & 
WeUs  in  New  York,  NY.  From  1969  to  1970, 
he  also  served  as  a  senior  staff  associate  for 
the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Execu- 
tive Organization. 

Mr.  Wallison  graduated  from  Harvard 
CoUege  (B.A.,  1963)  and  Harvard  Law 
School  (LL.B.,  1966).  He  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  Bethesda, 
MD.  He  was  born  June  6,  1941,  in  New 
York,  NY. 


Executive  Order  12551 — ^The  President's  Export  Council 
February  21,  1986 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  App.  I),  and  in  order  to 
expand  the  membership  of  the  President's 
Export  Council,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that 
Section  l-102(b)  of  Executive  Order  No. 
12131  of  May  4,  1979,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(b)  Five  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  designated  by  the  President  of  the 


Senate,  and  five  members  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  designated 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  serve  for  a 
two-year  term." 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
February  21,  1986. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:22  a.m.,  February  24,  1986] 


Nomination  of  Evan  Griffith  Galbraith  To  Be  a  Member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
February  21,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Evan  Griffith  Galbraith  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, U.S.  International  Development  Coop- 
eration Agency,  for  a  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 17,  1987.  This  is  a  new  position. 

Mr.  Galbraith  was  the  United  States  Am- 
bassador to  France  in  1981-1985.  Previous- 


ly, he  was  managing  director  of  Dillon, 
Read  &  Co.;  chairman  of  Dillon  Read  Over- 
seas Co.  in  London  in  1975-1980;  managing 
director  and  chairman  of  Bankers  Trust 
International  in  London  in  1969-1975;  an 
independent  financial  consultant  in  New 
York  City  in  1969;  vice  president  of  Morgan 
Guaranty  Trust  Co.  in  1968-1969;  and  ad- 
ministrator and  director  of  Morgan  and  Cie, 
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Paris,  France,  in  1963-1968. 

He  graduated  from  Yale  University  (B.A., 
1950)    and    Harvard    Law    School    (LL.B., 


1953).  He  is  married,  has  four  children,  and 
resides  in  Greenwich,  CT.  He  was  born 
June  2,  1928,  in  Toledo,  OH. 


Appointment  of  George  J.  Adams  as  a  Delegate  to  the  National 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
February  21,  1986 


The  President  today  annoimced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  George  J.  Adams  to  be  a 
delegate  to  the  National  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business.  This  is  a  new 
position. 

Mr.  Adams  is  president  of  Mobility  Sys- 
tems and  Equipment  Co.  in  Los  Angeles, 


CA.  He  founded  this  company  in  1970.  Pre- 
viously he  was  a  professional  engineer. 

He  graduated  from  Northland  College 
(B.S.,  1959)  and  Cleary  CoUege  (M.A.,  1961). 
He  has  four  children  and  resides  in  Los  An- 
geles, CA.  He  was  bom  November  23, 
1925,  in  Havana,  Cuba. 


Appointment  of  Six  Members  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Preservation  of  America's  Heritage  Abroad 
February  21,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  Commission  for  the 
Preservation  of  America's  Heritage  Abroad 
for  terms  of  3  years.  They  are  all  new  posi- 
tions. 

Dalia  Debenis  Bobelis  is  active  on  the  board  of 
various  civic  and  cultural  groups,  including 
serving  as  a  director  of  the  Lithuanian /Ameri- 
can Relief  Fund  and  as  a  trustee  of  the  Lithua- 
nian Evangelical  Reform  Church.  She  is  mar- 
ried, has  five  children,  and  resides  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, FL.  She  was  bom  August  4,  1932,  in 
Lithuania. 

Kenneth  M.  Duberstein  is  vice  president  of  Tim- 
mons  &  Co.  in  Washington,  DC.  Previously  he 
served  at  the  White  House  as  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Legislative  Affairs.  He  is  married, 
has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Alexandria, 
VA.  He  was  bom  April  21,  1944,  in  Brooklyn, 
NY. 

Alma  Lee  Gildenhom  is  active  in  civic  and  cul- 
tural affairs,  including  serving  as  cochairman  of 
the  Washington  Committee,  Kennedy  Center's 
Capital  Fund/ Endowment  Campaign,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Planning  Committee  for  the 


Endowment  of  the  National  Cultural  Center. 
She  is  married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Bethesda,  MD.  She  was  bom  January  14,  1932, 
in  Baltimore,  MD. 

Zvi  Kestenbaum  is  executive  director  of  the  Op- 
portunity Development  Association  in  Brook- 
lyn, NY.  Previously  he  was  a  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Kestenbaum  and  Hoffman.  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  seven  children,  and  resides  in  Brook- 
lyn, NY.  He  was  bom  November  4,  1922,  in 
Ujsherto,  Hungary. 

A.  Morgan  Mason  is  president  of  the  Mason  Or- 
ganization in  Los  Angeles,  CA.  Previously  he 
served  as  president  of  the  public  affairs  division 
of  Rogers  &  Cowan,  Inc.,  in  Los  Angeles,  CA. 
Mr.  Mason  served  at  the  White  House  as  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  Political  Af- 
fairs in  1981-1982.  Previously  he  was  Deputy 
Chief  of  Protocol  at  the  State  Department.  He 
was  bom  June  26,  1955,  in  Los  Angeles,  CA, 
where  he  now  resides. 

Judy  Baar  Topinka  is  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
State  Senate.  Previously  she  served  two  terms 
in  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
43d  and  7th  Districts.  She  was  formerly  in  the 
public  relations  business.  She  has  one  child  and 
resides  in  Riverside,  IL.  She  was  bom  January 
16,  1944,  in  Chicago,  IL. 
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Appointment  of  Roger  E.  Birk  as  United  States  National  Chairman 
for  the  1986  United  Nations  Day 
February  21,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Roger  E.  Birk  to  be  United 
States  National  Chairman  for  the  1986 
United  Nations  Day.  He  will  succeed  Peter 
H.  Dailey. 

Mr.  Birk  is  chairman  emeritus  of  Merrill 
Lynch  &  Co.  He  has  served  on  the  Presi- 


dent's Commission  on  Executive  Exchange 
and  the  President's  Private  Sector  Survey 
on  Cost  Control. 

Mr.  Birk  graduated  from  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1952).  He  is  married,  has  four 
children,  and  resides  in  Red  Bank,  NJ.  He 
was  bom  July  14,  1930,  in  St.  Cloud,  MN. 


Proclamation  5442 — National  Hemophilia  Month,  1986 
February  21,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Hemophilia  is  a  genetic  disease  in  which 
the  blood  will  not  clot  properly  because  a 
specific  clotting  factor  is  missing  or  defec- 
tive. It  is  almost  exclusively  a  male  disease, 
affecting  one  of  every  four  thousand  live 
male  births,  regardless  of  race,  nationality, 
or  family  economic  status. 

Significant  advances  have  been  made  in 
the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  hemophilia. 
Methods  of  early  diagnosis  provide  the 
means  to  institute  preventive  measures  at 
an  early  age.  Modem  blood  fractionation 
technology  provides  a  moderately  priced, 
readily  available  supply  of  the  needed  clot- 
ting component  for  those  who  must  have 
regular  infusions.  Still,  hemophiliacs  face  a 
life  of  unpredictable  medical  complications 
that  may  result  in  disability  or  death. 

Proper  medical  treatment  for  the  hemo- 
philiac, and  public  awareness  and  accept- 
ance of  this  medical  condition,  will  allow 
the  individual  to  live  a  normal,  productive, 
and  independent  life  and  will  dispel  many 
of  the  common  misconceptions  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

To  stimulate  public  awareness  about  he- 
mophilia and   to   encourage   the   develop- 


ment of  improved  techniques  of  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  the  Congress,  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  150,  has  designated  the 
month  of  March  1986  as  "National  Hemo- 
philia Month"  and  authorized  and  request- 
ed the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in 
observance  of  this  period. 

Now,  Therefore,  1,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  March  1986 
as  National  Hemophilia  Month.  I  invite  the 
Governors  of  each  State,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  officials  of  other 
areas  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  American  people  to 
join  me  in  reaffirming  our  commitment  to 
finding  better  ways  of  helping  those  afflict- 
ed with  hemophilia. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-first  day  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lx)rd  nineteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:21  a.m.,  February  24,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  February 
22 
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Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Grenada  and  Nicaragua 
February  22,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Two  days  ago  I  visited  with  some  won- 
derful neighbors  of  ours,  the  people  who 
live  on  the  island  of  Grenada  in  the  Carib- 
bean. I  wish  every  American  couldVe  seen 
the  joy  in  their  faces.  I  couldn't  help  re- 
membering that  just  a  short  time  ago  they 
were  living  in  fear  of  forever  losing  their 
freedom. 

For  years,  trouble  had  been  brewing  in 
Grenada.  Power  was  seized  by  a  radical 
group  with  close  ties  to  the  Communist 
world.  They  kept  insisting  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  stamping  out  their  people's 
fundamental  rights — the  right  to  speak  or  to 
worship  God;  no  intention  of  imposing  a  so- 
called  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  We 
were  told  that  those  holding  power  in  Gre- 
nada were  simply  idealists  charting  a  new 
and  better  course  for  the  future.  All  of  this 
was  part  of  a  Communist  pattern  of  decep- 
tion that  has  been  repeated  so  many  times 
in  so  many  places.  This  time,  however,  tons 
of  captured  documents  exposed  these  lies. 
Today,  for  example,  we  know  that  no  one 
had  to  push  the  clique  that  seized  power  in 
Grenada  into  the  arms  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba.  From  the  very  start,  they  aligned 
themselves  with  the  international  Commu- 
nist movement  and,  once  in  power,  moved 
quickly  to  undermine  the  freedom  of  the 
Grenadian  people. 

Their  plan  almost  worked,  but  then  some 
who  were  in  on  the  scheme  balked  when 
the  heavy  hand  of  repression  was  about  to 
come  down.  The  brutal  killings  that  fol- 
lowed were  similar  to  the  fratricidal  blood- 
letting among  Marxist-Leninists  in  Afghani- 
stan, South  Yemen,  and  even  among  the 
Salvadoran  guerrillas.  Sadly,  in  Grenada, 
just  like  elsewhere,  many  innocent  people 
were  also  victims. 

I  vividly  remember  that  morning  when  I 
was  awakened  in  the  early  hours  and  told 
that  we'd  received  an  urgent  call  for  help 
from  the  Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbe- 
an States  along  with  Jamaica  and  Barbados. 
These  neighboring  democracies  asked  us  to 
join  them  in  restoring  order  and  freedom  to 


Grenada.  There  were  some  800  American 
students  and  about  200  other  American  citi- 
zens on  the  island.  All  were  in  peril.  So,  on 
October  25th  American  military  units 
began  Operation  Urgent  Fury.  Within  a 
short  time  our  citizens  were  safe,  and  the 
people  of  Grenada  had  been  liberated  from 
the  grip  of  tyranny.  Some  of  our  young 
medical  students  kissed  the  ground  when 
they  got  back  home,  and  our  servicemen 
were  hailed  as  saviors  by  the  local  popula- 
tion in  Grenada. 

The  Communists  didn't  succeed  in  Gre- 
nada, yet  a  similar  chain  of  events  had  been 
happening  in  Nicaragua.  We  hear  the  same 
old  lies,  while  the  Nicaraguan  people  see 
their  freedom  being  stolen  away.  The  Com- 
munists have  suppressed  free  speech  and 
free  press.  Nicaragua's  Communist  dictators 
have  launched  a  systematic  attack  against 
the  church,  its  priests  and  bishops.  And  gov- 
ernment-instigated mobs  mocked  His  Holi- 
ness John  Paul  II.  Meanwhile,  the  dictator- 
ship is  being  armed  to  the  teeth  with  Soviet 
military  equipment.  And  everyone  from  the 
Soviets,  Cubans,  East  Germans  to  the  PLO 
and  Qadhafi's  Libyans  are  turning  Nicara- 
gua into  a  staging  area  for  subversion  and 
aggression  against  their  and  our  neighbors. 

But  there's  hope  for  the  Nicaraguan 
people  because  freedom  fighters  are  now 
struggling  against  the  Communist  dictator- 
ship. Their  ranks  are  filled  with  campesinos, 
small  farmers  who  own  a  few  acres  of  land. 
Many  of  them  fought  against  past  dictator- 
ships. All  they  want  is  to  be  free  and  to  live 
under  democratic  government.  Helping 
those  fighting  for  their  own  freedom  in 
Nicaragua  is  both  morally  right  and  vital  to 
our  national  security.  If  the  Communists 
consolidate  their  power,  their  campaign  of 
violence  throughout  Central  America  will 
go  into  high  gear,  bringing  new  dangers 
and  sending  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees streaming  toward  our  2,000-mile  long 
southern  border. 

We  cannot  and  we  must  not  permit  this 
to  happen.  We  should  learn  the  lesson  of 
Grenada.  My  meeting  with  nine  Caribbean 
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leaders  there  showed  me  that  they  certainly 
have.  One  Caribbean  Prime  Minister  sum- 
ming up  the  discussions  said,  "Sometimes 
we  wish  we  were  a  little  closer  to  Central 
America  so  that  we  could  give  you  more 
support.  You're  on  the  right  course  in  Cen- 
tral America,"  he  said,  "and  we're  begging 
you  not  to  give  in  and  allow  any  more  Com- 
munist beachheads  to  be  established  in  this 
hemisphere." 

Nineteen  American  servicemen  lost  their 
lives,  and  many  more  were  wounded  liber- 
ating Grenada.  If  we  have  the  courage  to 


do  what  is  necessary  now,  helping  those 
who  are  struggling  to  bring  freedom  to 
their  country,  the  Nicaraguan  people  will 
be  able  to  liberate  themselves.  They  don't 
want  our  troops,  just  our  aid.  The  people  of 
Grenada  know  that  doing  nothing  is  the 
worst  alternative.  Let's  make  certain  we  all 
live  up  to  our  responsibility. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Internal  Situation  in  the  Philippines 
February  22,  1986 


President  Marcos'  Defense  Minister,  Juan 
Ponce  Enrile,  and  the  acting  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Armed  Forces,  General  Fidel  Ramos, 
today  announced  their  resignations  from 
President  Marcos'  government  as  a  result  of 
the  fraud  in  the  recent  elections.  They 
called  on  him  to  step  down  because  his  gov- 
ernment no  longer  has  a  popular  mandate. 
Minister  Enrile  has  said:  "We  want  the  will 
of  the  people  to  be  respected.  I  believe  that 
the  mandate  of  the  people  does  not  belong 
to  the  regime."  General  Ramos  has  said:  "It 
is  my  duty  to  see  that  the  sovereign  will  of 
the  people  is  respected.  I  am  bothered  by 
my  conscience."  Minister  Enrile,  one  of 
President  Marcos'  oldest  and  closest  politi- 
cal associates,  further  reported  his  personal 
knowledge  of  vote  rigging  and  manipula- 
tion on  a  massive  scale. 


These  statements  strongly  reinforce  our 
concerns  that  the  recent  Presidential  elec- 
tions were  marred  by  fraud,  perpetuated 
overwhelmingly  by  the  ruling  party,  so  ex- 
treme as  to  undermine  the  credibility  and 
legitimacy  of  the  election  and  impair  the 
capacity  of  the  Government  of' the  Philip- 
pines to  cope  with  a  growing  insurgency 
and  a  troubled  economy.  Many  authorita- 
tive voices  in  the  Philippines  have  been 
raised  in  support  of  nonviolence.  We  sup- 
port these  voices  and  expect  them  to  be 
respected.  We  also  support  resolution  of  the 
issues  involved  by  all  the  people  of  the  Phil- 
ippines as  quickly  as  possible.  Ambassador 
Habib  is  now  returning  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  will  report  promptly  on  his 
return. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Internal  Situation  in  the  Philippines 
February  23,  1986 


The  American  people  are  watching  with 
great  concern  and  compassion  the  events 
unfolding  in  the  Philippines,  a  long-time 
friend  and  ally.  The  President  appealed  ear- 
lier today  to  President  Marcos  to  avoid  an 


attack  against  other  elements  of  the  Philip- 
pine Armed  Forces.  Regrettably,  there  are 
now  reports  of  an  attack.  An  attempt  to 
resolve  this  situation  by  force  will  surely 
result  in  bloodshed  and  casualties,  further 
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polarize  Philippine  society,  and  cause 
untold  damage  to  the  relationship  between 
our  governments. 

The  United  States  provides  military  assist- 
ance to  the  Philippine  Armed  Forces  in 
order  to  strengthen  its  ability  to  protect  the 
security  of  the  Philippines,  particularly 
against  the  serious  threat  posed  by  a  grow- 
ing Communist  insurgency.  We  cannot  con- 
tinue our  existing  military  assistance  if  the 
government  uses  that  aid  against  other  ele- 


ments of  the  Philippine  military  which 
enjoy  substantial  popular  backing.  The 
President  urges  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  that  violence  be  avoided  as  Filipinos 
of  good  will  work  to  resolve  the  ongoing 


crisis. 


Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  5:18  p.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Statement  on  the  Soviet-United  States  Nuclear  and  Space  Arms 

Negotiations 

February  24,  1986 


On  January  15  I  welcomed  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  put  forth  arms  control 
proposals  which  we  hoped  would  help  to 
bring  progress  in  the  Geneva  and  other  ne- 
gotiations. I  noted  that  some  elements  in 
the  Soviet  announcement  appeared  to  be 
constructive  and  to  build  upon  our  propos- 
als, which  we  had  earlier  placed  on  the  ne- 
gotiating table.  Other  elements,  however, 
reflected  previous  Soviet  positions,  which 
present  serious  obstacles  to  progress. 

We  made  a  detailed  analysis  of  these 
Soviet  ideas,  and  we  consulted  closely  with 
our  friends  and  allies  in  Europe  and  Asia 
prior  to  responding  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
These  consultations  were  excellent  and 
made  a  significant  impact  on  our  own 
thinking.  We  have  now  completed  our 
review  and  reached  our  decision.  I  have 
communicated  this  to  allied  leaders,  and  I 
have  responded  to  General  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev. I  expressed  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  my 
desire  to  see  progress  in  key  arms  control 
fora  and  in  the  other  key  areas  of  the  U.S.- 
Soviet agenda:  regional  issues,  human 
rights,  and  bilateral  matters.  I  reiterated  the 
U.S.  position  that  the  first  steps  in  the  nu- 
clear arms  control  area  should  be  the  deep 
cuts  in  U.S.  and  Soviet  offensive  weapons 
which  are  now  under  negotiation  in 
Geneva. 

With  respect  to  the  concept  advanced 
publicly  by  the  General  Secretary  as  his 
"plan"  for  the  elimination  of  all  nuclear 


weapons  by  the  end  of  the  century,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to 
agree  in  principle  with  our  ultimate  goal  of 
moving  to  the  total  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  when  this  becomes  possible.  Need- 
less to  say,  this  must  be  done  in  a  careful 
manner,  consistent  with  the  overall  require- 
ments for  security  and  stability  of  the 
United  States  and  our  allies.  As  the  means 
of  accomplishing  this,  we  support  a  process 
by  which  the  U.S.  and  Soviet  Union  would 
take  the  first  steps  by  implementing  the 
principle  of  50-percent  reductions  in  the 
nuclear  offensive  forces  of  both  sides,  ap- 
propriately applied,  and  by  negotiating  an 
INF  agreement.  We  believe  that  the  imme- 
diate focus  should  remain  on  the  prompt 
accomplishment  of  these  first  necessary 
steps.  We  are  also  pleased  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  indicated  publicly  that  it  now 
recognizes  our  long-held  position  that  veri- 
fication of  negotiated  agreements  is  critical. 
We  intend  to  pursue  in  specific  terms  at  the 
negotiating  table  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev's public  offer  to  resolve  any  necessary 
verification  issues. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  specific 
details  proposed  in  the  subsequent  phases 
of  the  Soviet  "plan"  are  clearly  not  appro- 
priate for  consideration  at  this  time.  In  our 
view  the  total  elimination  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons will  require,  at  the  same  time,  the  cor- 
rection of  the  conventional  and  other  force 
imbalances,   full   compliance   with   existing 
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and  future  treaty  obligations,  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  regional  conflicts  in  ways  that 
allow  free  choice  without  outside  interfer- 
ence, and  a  demonstrated  commitment  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  peaceful  competition. 
Unfortunately,  the  details  of  the  Soviet 
"plan"  do  not  address  these  equally  vital 
requirements.  I  would  like  to  make 
progress  now  on  all  of  these  fronts. 

While  we  will  strive  for  progress  across 
the  board,  one  area  where  I  hope  we  may 
be  able  to  make  immediate  progress  is  in 
the  negotiations  on  Intermediate-range  Nu- 
clear Forces.  Today  our  negotiators  in  Ge- 
neva have  placed  on  the  table  a  concrete 
plan  calling  for  the  elimination  of  U.S.  Per- 
shing II,  ground-launched  cruise  missiles, 
and  Soviet  SS-20  missiles  not  only  in 
Europe  but  in  Asia  as  well,  with  all  such 
missiles  to  be  removed  from  the  face  of  the 
Earth  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  I  call  upon 
the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  study 
carefully  the  details  of  our  new  proposal  in 
the  spirit  with  which  it  has  been  offered 


and  to  respond  concretely  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  I  urge  the  Soviet  Union  to  re- 
spond as  well  to  the  concrete  and  compre- 
hensive proposals  which  the  United  States 
placed  on  the  table  in  Geneva  on  Novem- 
ber 1.  These  proposals  covered  all  three 
areas  of  the  NST  negotiations.  Our  propos- 
als on  strategic  nuclear  arms  as  well  as  on 
defense  and  space  arms  unfortunately  have 
gone  unanswered. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  place  to  make 
real  progress  in  reducing  nuclear  and  other 
forces  is  at  the  confidential  negotiating 
table.  The  United  States  is  doing  its  part  to 
foster  in  the  nuclear  and  space  talks  and 
other  negotiations  the  practical  give-and- 
take  process  which  can  lead  to  deep  arms 
reductions.  With  an  equal  commitment  by 
our  Soviet  negotiating  partners,  real 
progress  is  now  within  our  reach. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  President's 
statement  to  reporters  at  1:19  p.m.  in  the 
Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Internal  Situation  in  the  Philippines 
February  24,  1986 


We  have  received  disturbing  reports  of 
possible  attack  by  forces  loyal  to  General 
Ver  against  elements  of  Philippine  forces 
that  have  come  to  the  support  of  General 
Ramos  and  Minister  Enrile.  We  urge  those 
contemplating  such  action  to  stop. 

Marcos  has  pledged  to  refrain  from  initi- 
ating violence,  and  we  appeal  to  him  and 
those  loyal  to  him  and  all  other  Filipino 


people  to  continue  to  do  so.  Attempts  to 
prolong  the  life  of  the  present  regime  by 
violence  are  futile.  A  solution  to  this  crisis 
can  only  be  achieved  through  a  peaceful 
transition  to  a  new  government. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  9:23  a.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Appointment  of  Jean  Ruley  Kearns  as  a  Member  of  the  Board  for 
International  Food  and  Agricultural  Development 
February  24,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Jean  Ruley  Kearns  to  be  a 
member    of   the    Board    for    International 


Food  and  Agricultural  Development  for  a 
term  of  3  years.  She  will  succeed  Charles  J. 
Marshall. 
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Dr.  Kearns  has  been  at  the  University  of 
Arizona  since  1970,  where  she  now  serves 
as  a  professor  in  the  school  of  agriculture; 
previously,  she  was  assistant  executive  vice 
president  (197S-1982),  division  chairman 
(1975-1976),  and  associate  professor  (1965- 
1970).  She  served  as  deputy  executive  di- 
rector (1983-1984)  and  distinguished  schol- 


ar and  deputy  director  (1982-1983)  of  the 
Consortium  for  International  Development. 
She  graduated  from  McNeese  State  Uni- 
versity (B.S.,  1957),  the  University  of  Arizo- 
na (M.S.,  1958),  and  Florida  State  University 
(Ph.D.,  1966).  She  is  married  and  resides  in 
Tucson,  AZ.  She  was  born  December  5, 
1934,  in  Bell  City,  LA. 


Proclamation  5443 — National  Black  (Afro-American)  History  Month, 

1986 

February  24,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Black  history  is  a  book  rich  with  the 
American  experience  but  with  many  pages 
yet  unexplored.  A  chapter  once  beautiful 
and  tragic  was  brilliantly  illuminated  this 
very  year  with  the  first  celebration  of  the 
birthday  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  as  a 
national  holiday.  This  new  holiday  symbol- 
izes the  trail  he  blazed  for  others  and  the 
struggle  of  many  Americans  for  full  and  un- 
fettered recognition  of  the  constitutional 
rights  of  all  Americans,  regardless  of  race  or 
color. 

Black  history  in  the  United  States  has 
been  a  proving  ground  for  America's  ideals. 
A  great  test  of  these  ideals  came  with  the 
Civil  War  and  the  elimination  of  slavery. 
Another  test  came  a  century  later,  in  the 
struggle  for  practical  recognition  of  the 
rights  already  won  in  principle — the  aboli- 
tion of  legalized  segregation  and  second- 
class  citizenship. 

The  foremost  purpose  of  Black  History 
Month  is  to  make  all  Americans  aware  of 
this  struggle  for  freedom  and  equal  oppor- 
tunity. It  is  also  a  time  to  celebrate  the 
many  achievements  of  blacks  in  every  field, 
from  science  and  the  arts  to  politics  and 
religion.  It  not  only  offers  black  Americans 
an  occasion  to  explore  their  heritage,  but  it 
also  offers  all  Americans  an  occasion  and 
opportunity  to  gain  a  fuller  perspective  of 


the  contributions  of  black  Americans  to  our 
Nation.  The  American  experience  and  char- 
acter can  never  be  fully  grasped  until  the 
knowledge  of  black  history  assumes  its 
rightful  place  in  our  schools  and  our  schol- 
arship. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
74,  has  designated  the  month  of  February 
1986  as  "National  Black  (Afro- American) 
History  Month"  and  has  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion in  observance  of  this  month. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  February  1986  as  National 
Black  (Afro-American)  History  Month.  I 
invite  the  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
and  our  schools,  colleges,  universities,  and 
libraries,  the  stewards  of  our  national  con- 
sciousness, and  all  Americans  to  observe  this 
month  with  appropriate  activities  to  height- 
en awareness  of  black  history  and  to  stimu- 
late continuing  inquiry  into  this  rich  vein  of 
the  American  experience. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
two  hundred  and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:57  a.m.,  February  25,  1986] 
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Proclamation  5444— Hugo  Lafayette  Black  Day,  1986 
February  24,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

February  27,  1986  marks  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Hugo  La- 
fayette Black,  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  influential  Justices  to  serve  on  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  this  century. 

Hugo  Black's  tenure  on  the  Supreme 
Court  lasted  for  34  years,  from  1937  to 
1971,  from  the  days  in  which  America  was 
struggling  to  free  itself  from  the  effects  of 
the  Depression,  through  World  War  II  and 
its  aftermath,  and  through  the  turbulent 
decade  of  the  1960s.  At  the  time  of  his 
appointment  to  the  Court,  Hugo  Black  was 
serving  as  a  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Justice  Black  was  a  strong  believer  in  a 
written  Constitution,  as  an  instrument  to 
assure  control  of  the  government  by  the 
people,  by  virtue  of  restraints  specifically 
embodied  in  the  document  to  limit  govern- 
mental power  and  protect  minorities  of 
whatever  race,  creed,  or  ideological  persua- 
sion. He  once  called  the  Constitution  his 
"legal  bible."  He  cherished  every  word  of 
it,  he  said,  because  it  is  our  surest  guarantee 
that  this  Nation  will  endure  "strong  and 
great  through  countless  ages." 

Throughout  his  tenure.  Justice  Black 
fought  to  maintain  the  vital  principle  of 
separation  of  powers.  He  strongly  resisted 
what  he  regarded  as  unauthorized  efforts  of 
judges  to  supersede  the  judgment  of  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  and  to 
substitute  their  own  views  of  appropriate 
social  and  economic  policy. 

This  proud  Son  of  the  South  played  a 
leading  role  in  the  Supreme  Court's  effort 
to  eliminate  racial  segregation  from  our  so- 
ciety and  ensure  equal  rights  for  all  persons. 

Justice  Black's  long  and  distinguished 
career  also  was  marked  by  his  commitment 
to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  including  most  notably 
a  strong  belief  in  freedom  of  speech,  and 


the  importance  of  a  free  press  to  the  gov- 
ernance of  a  democracy.  He  also  was  a 
strong  believer  in  unhindered  access  to  the 
political  process  for  all  persons  and  to  the 
core  procedural  protections  afforded  by  the 
Constitution. 

Hugo  Black's  formal  accomplishments  as 
Senator  and  Justice  and  his  contributions  to 
American  jurisprudence  cannot  overshadow 
his  warmth  as  a  human  being,  the  intimate 
collegial  relationships  he  developed  with 
colleagues,  and  remarkable  gift  for  friend- 
ship that  helped  the  Supreme  Court  func- 
tion effectively  through  some  of  the  most 
turbulent  episodes  in  its  history. 

In  order  to  honor  Hugo  Lafayette  Black 
as  a  defender  of  freedom  and  dedicated 
public  servant,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  59,  has 
designated  February  27,  1986  as  "Hugo  La- 
fayette Black  Day"  and  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion in  observance  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  February  27,  1986  as  Hugo 
Lafayette  Black  Day,  and  I  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  this 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
two  hundred  and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:58  a.m.,  February  25,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  February 
25. 
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Statement  by  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  Announcing  United  States 
Recognition  of  the  Philippine  Government  of  President  Corazon  C. 
Aquino 
February  25,  1986 


The  President  is  pleased  with  the  peace- 
ful transition  to  a  new  government  of  the 
Philippines.  The  United  States  extends  rec- 
ognition to  this  new  government  headed  by 
President  Aquino.  We  pay  special  tribute  to 
her  for  her  commitment  to  nonviolence, 
which  has  earned  her  the  respect  of  all 
Americans.  The  new  government  has  been 
produced  by  one  of  the  most  stirring  and 
courageous  examples  of  the  democratic 
process  in  modern  history.  We  honor  the 
Filipino  people.  The  United  States  stands 
ready  as  always  to  cooperate  and  assist  the 
Philippines  as  the  government  of  President 
Aquino  engages  the  problems  of  economic 
development  and  national  security. 

We  praise  the  decision  of  President 
Marcos.  Reason  and  compassion  have  pre- 


vailed in  ways  that  best  serve  the  Filipino 
nation  and  people.  In  his  long  term  as 
President,  Ferdinand  Marcos  showed  him- 
self to  be  a  staunch  friend  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  gratified  that  his  departure 
from  office  has  come  peacefully,  character- 
ized by  the  dignity  and  strength  that  have 
marked  his  many  years  of  leadership. 

It  is  the  Filipino  people,  of  course,  who 
are  the  true  heroes  today.  They  have  high 
expectations  for  their  country  and  for  de- 
mocracy, and  they  have  resolved  this  issue 
nonviolently  in  a  way  that  does  them  honor. 

Note:  George  P.  Shultz  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  9:45  a.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Nomination  of  C.  Ronald  Kimberhng  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Education 
February  25,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  C.  Ronald  Kimberling  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Postsecondary 
Education,  Department  of  Education.  He 
would  succeed  Edward  M.  Elmendorf. 

Since  1982  Mr.  Kimberling  has  been  serv- 
ing as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Higher  Education  Programs  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Previously,  he  was  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  in  1981-1982;  director  of 


enrollment  services  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  1978-1981;  and  as- 
sistant professor  in  the  department  of  jour- 
nalism at  California  State  University  at 
Northridge  in  1975-1979. 

He  graduated  from  California  State  Uni- 
versity at  Northridge  (B.A.,  1972;  M.A., 
1977)  and  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia (Ph.D.,  1981).  He  is  married  and  re- 
sides in  Arlington,  VA.  He  was  born  Sep- 
tember 24,  1950,  in  Cleveland,  OH. 
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Nomination  of  James  Eugene  Burnett,  Jr.,  To  Be  a  Member  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
February  25,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  James  Eugene  Burnett,  Jr., 
to  be  a  member  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board  for  the  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31,  1990.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Mr.  Burnett  has  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  since 
December  1981  and  currently  serves  as 
Chairman.  Previously  he  was  a  practicing 


attorney  and  served  as  special  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas.  He 
was  a  juvenile  judge  in  Van  Buren  County 
and  a  city  judge  in  Damascus,  AR. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Ar- 
kansas (B.A.,  1970)  and  the  University  of 
Arkansas  Law  School  (J.D.,  1973).  He  was 
bom  September  20,  1947,  in  Little  Rock, 
AR,  and  now  resides  in  Arlington,  VA. 


Designation  of  Marcia  Israel  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Small  and  Minority  Business  Ownership 
February  25,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Marcia  Israel  to  be  designat- 
ed Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Small  and  Minority  Business  Ownership. 

Mrs.  Israel  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Small  and  Minority 
Business  Ownership  since  1984.  She  is 
president    and    chief  executive    officer    of 


Judy's,  Inc.,  a  group  of  specialty  fashion 
stores  located  in  five  States.  She  is  also  cre- 
ator and  president  of  Golden  Goose  Elec- 
tronics Corp.,  an  electronic  system  used  by 
retailers. 

She  is  married,  has  two  children,  and  re- 
sides in  Los  Angeles,  CA.  She  was  born  No- 
vember 10,  1920,  in  Cochecton,  NY. 


Appointment  of  B.B.  Andersen  as  a  Member  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Small  and  Minority  Business  Ownership 
February  25,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  B.B.  Andersen  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Small  and  Minority  Business  Ownership.  He 
will  succeed  Stanley  S.  Scott. 

Mr.  Andersen  is  president  of  B.B.  Ander- 
sen &  Companies,  Inc.,  a  construction  and 
development  company  which  he  founded  in 


1970  in  Topeka,  KS.  He  also  serves  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Topeka  Chamber 
of  Conmierce  and  as  a  director  of  the  Asso- 
ciated General  Contractors  of  Kansas. 

He  attended  Kansas  State  University.  He 
is  married,  has  four  children,  and  resides  in 
Mission  Hills,  KS.  He  was  born  January  18, 
1936,  in  Geddes,  SD. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  a  Request  for  Assistance  for 
the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
February  25,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

When  the  Congress  approved  humanitari- 
an assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  last  year,  it  assured  the  survival 
of  those  fighting  for  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua. However,  this  assistance  has  not  been 
sufficient  to  l3ring  about  changes  in  the 
policies  of  the  communist  Government  of 
Nicaragua  that  would  make  possible  a 
peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  end  Nicaragua's  aggres- 
sion against  our  allies  there. 

Determinations 

Negotiations  based  on  the  Contadora 
Document  of  Objectives  of  September  9, 
1983,  have  failed  to  produce  an  agreement, 
and  other  trade  and  economic  measures 
have  failed  to  resolve  the  conflict.  At  the 
same  time,  the  legislation  for  humanitarian 
assistance  is  about  to  expire.  If  no  further 
action  is  taken,  it  is  clear  that  the  Nicara- 
guan communists  will  steadily  intensify 
their  efforts  to  crush  all  opposition  to  their 
tyranny,  consolidating  their  ability  to  use 
Nicaragua,  in  concert  with  their  Soviet- 
block  patrons,  as  a  base  for  further  intimi- 
dating the  democratic  nations  of  Central 
America  and  spreading  subversion  and  ter- 
rorism in  our  hemisphere. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  laws  provid- 
ing for  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Nica- 
raguan democratic  resistance  permit  me  to 
request  authority  to  provide  additional  as- 
sistance, and  specify  expedited  procedures 
for  action  by  the  Congress  on  my  request.  I 
am  transmitting  herewith  a  formal  request 
for  such  additional  assistance.  As  required 
by  law,  I  have  consulted  with  the  Congress 
in  formulating  this  request. 

Why  Negotiations  and  Other  Measures 
Have  Failed 

In  reports  that  I  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  November  1985  and  February 
1986,  I  described  the  continued  efforts  by 
the  United  States  to  promote  a  negotiated 
settlement  in  Central  America  and  in  Nica- 


ragua based  on  the  Contadora  Document  of 
Objectives.  Our  persistent  efforts  to  achieve 
a  peaceful  solution  have  failed  to  resolve 
the  conflict  because  Nicaragua  has  contin- 
ued to  reject  meaningful  negotiations.  Com- 
mimist  attempts  to  circumvent  and  subvert 
Contadora,  apparent  from  the  beginning  of 
the  negotiating  process,  have  left  a  clear 
trail  of  lost  opportunities  for  peaceful  recon- 
ciliation. In  most  recent  months,  Nicaragua 
has  repeatedly  frustrated  negotiations 
aimed  at  producing  a  final,  comprehensive 
Contadora  treaty. 

Recent  Contadora  meetings  to  discuss  a 
comprehensive,  verifiable  regional  agree- 
ment have  been  inconclusive  largely  due  to 
Nicaraguan  intransigence  on  key  issues.  Fol- 
lowing two  rounds  of  talks  in  October,  on 
November  11,  1985,  Nicaragua  made  public 
a  letter  from  President  Ortega  to  the  Con- 
tadora Group  and  Support  Group  govern- 
ments setting  forth  objections  to  the  Sep- 
tember 12,  1985,  draft  agreement  tabled  by 
the  Contadora  Group  governments.  Nicara- 
gua argued  that  it  could  not  assume  the 
obligations  of  a  Contadora  agreement  unless 
it  reached  a  prior  accommodation  with  the 
United  States. 

On  December  3,  President  Ortega  for- 
mally requested  a  suspension  in  Contadora 
negotiations  until  May  1986,  that  is  until 
after  the  governments  to  be  elected  in 
Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  Guatemala  will 
have  been  installed.  Costa  Rica,  Honduras, 
and  Guatemala,  however,  joined  25  other 
OAS  member  states  in  voting  for  a  resolu- 
tion at  the  OAS  General  Assembly  in  Carta- 
gena that  urged  continuation  of  the  Conta- 
dora negotiations.  Of  all  OAS  members, 
only  one  member — Nicaragua — voted 
against  that  resolution.  Subsequently,  only 
Nicaragua  refused  to  resume  Contadora 
talks — a  major  reason  why  the  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  failed  to  achieve 
consensus  on  a  resolution  of  support  for  the 
Contadora  process. 

On  January  12,  the  Foreign  Ministers  of 
the  Contadora  Group  and  Support  Group, 
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meeting  at  Caraballeda,  Venezuela,  issued  a 
joint  statement  intended  to  revitalize  the 
process.  The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  five 
Central  American  states,  including  Nicara- 
gua, signed  the  "Declaration  of  Guatemala" 
on  January  15,  endorsing  the  Caraballeda 
message.  Afterwards,  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  issued  a  press  communique 
which,  although  claiming  "total  adherence" 
to  the  Caraballeda  message,  characterized 
the  various  actions  suggested  in  the  Cara- 
balleda message  as  prerequisites  to  resump- 
tion of  Contadora  negotiations.  This  com- 
munique also  reaffirmed  the  Nicaraguan 
position  of  November  11  objecting  to  the 
Contadora  draft  agreement. 

On  February  5,  President  Ortega  repeat- 
ed this  position  in  his  speech  to  the  Third 
Cuban  Communist  Party  Congress  in 
Havana  noting  that  "the  peace  document 
that  the  Contadora  Group  submitted  in 
September  1985  is  unacceptable  to  Nicara- 
gua." 

On  February  10,  Secretary  of  State  Shultz 
met  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Con- 
tadora Group  and  Support  Group.  The  Sec- 
retary welcomed  the  good  offices  of  the  two 
Contadora  groups  to  promote  national  rec- 
onciliation as  expressed  in  the  Caraballeda 
message,  and  offered  to  resume  bilateral 
talks  with  Nicaragua  simultaneously  with 
the  beginning  of  Sandinista  dialogue  with 
the  democratic  resistance.  Secretary  Shultz 
also  informed  the  Foreign  Ministers  that 
the  United  States  was  prepared  to  take  fur- 
ther steps  in  response  to  changes  in  Nicara- 
guan behavior  on  the  four  key  issues  of  con- 
cern— support  of  subversion,  the  Cuban/ 
Soviet  presence,  the  military  buildup,  and 
internal  repression.  He  pointed  out  that  a 
dialogue  and  ceasefire  would  mean  that  ces- 
sation of  the  application  of  force  and  the 
process  of  national  reconciliation  would  go 
forward  at  the  same  time.  My  Special 
Envoy,  Ambassador  Harry  Shlaudeman, 
began  consultation  with  the  Contadora  and 
Support  Group  governments  the  week  of 
February  16  on  this  initiative. 

Meanwhile,  the  Sandinistas  have  rejected 
a  February  6  proposal  from  opposition  polit- 
ical parties  in  Nicaragua  for  suspension  of 
hostilities,  an  effective  general  amnesty  law 
for  reconciliation  of  all  Nicaraguans,  a 
repeal  of  the  state  of  emergency,  an  agree- 


ment for  the  establishment  and  observance 
of  a  new  electoral  process,  effective  fulfill- 
ment of  Nicaragua's  commitments  for  de- 
mocratization and  international  assistance 
in  the  implementation  of  these  demands. 
Also,  another  Contadora  negotiating  session 
held  February  14-15  was  inconclusive  be- 
cause of  continued  Nicaraguan  refusal  to 
address  the  remaining  issues  to  be  resolved 
in  the  current  Contadora  draft  agreement. 

Description  of  Request 

The  request  transmitted  herewith  asks 
your  approval  for  the  transfer  of 
$100,000,000  fi-om  funds  already  appropri- 
ated for  the  Department  of  Defense  so  that 
those  funds  would  also  be  available  for  as- 
sistance to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance. I  am  requesting  this  transfer  au- 
thority, in  lieu  of  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion, because  I  regard  this  request  as  a 
matter  of  high  priority  for  the  national  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  Including  a  pro- 
posal for  additional  funds  in  this  request 
would  have  diverted  attention  from  the 
basic  national  security  issues  here  involved. 
However,  the  resulting  reduction  in  the 
funds  available  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, if  not  remedied,  will  inevitably 
impair  ongoing  efforts  to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  readiness  of  the  armed  forces.  This 
impairment  in  defense  readiness  will  be  ad- 
dressed separately. 

The  $100,000,000  to  be  made  available 
for  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  would  include  funds  that  have 
been  appropriated  to  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  September  30,  1986.  Ob- 
ligations will  be  made  on  an  incremental 
basis,  with  25  percent  available  when  the 
request  is  approved  and  an  additional  15 
percent  to  become  available  at  90-day  inter- 
vals as  reports  are  provided  to  the  Congress 
on  actions  to  achieve  a  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  Central  America.  However,  no 
obligations  may  be  incurred  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1987. 

Of  the  $100,000,000,  $30,000,000  wiU  be 
for  a  program  of  humanitarian  assistance 
administered  by  the  present  Nicaraguan 
Humanitarian  Assistance  Office,  including 
$3,000,000  exclusively  for  strengthening  the 
observance    and    advancement    of   human 
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rights.  This  emphasis  on  human  rights  re- 
flects a  determination  that  human  rights 
must  be  respected.  As  in  our  support  for 
democracy  elsewhere,  human  rights  train- 
ing and  assistance  can  be  expected  to 
achieve  significant  positive  results. 

Should  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  con- 
flict in  Central  America  be  achieved  during 
the  period  these  funds  remain  available,  the 
remaining  funds  could  then  be  used  for  as- 
sistance to  Central  American  countries,  in- 
cluding Nicaragua,  for  relief,  rehabilitation, 
and  reconstruction. 

Approval  of  this  request  will  permit  me 
to  use  any  department  or  agency  in  the 
Executive  Branch,  including  agencies  in- 
volved in  intelligence  activities,  in  carrying 
out  programs  and  activities  to  assist  the  Nic- 
araguan  democratic  resistance.  The  statuto- 
ry requirements  for  congressional  approval 
of  the  use  of  such  agencies,  as  well  as  stat- 
utes requiring  prior  authorization  for  the 
use  of  appropriated  funds  will  be  satisfied 
by  the  approval  of  my  request. 

Finally,  the  request  contains  a  series  of 
undertakings  by  me,  which  I  am  asking  the 
Congress  to  accept.  These  undertakings, 
which  were  developed  in  consultations  with 
the  Congress,  are  intended  to  assure  that  a 
clear  and  explicit  understanding  exists  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  request- 
ed assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  and  United  States  objectives  in 
Central  America. 

In  particular,  I  am  undertaking  in  this 
request: 

— ^That  United  States  policy  toward  Nica- 
ragua will  be  based  on  Nicaragua's  respon- 
siveness to  our  well-known  concerns  about 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua's  close  mili- 
tary and  security  ties  to  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  its  military  buildup,  its  unlaw- 
ful support  for  subversion  and  terrorism,  its 
internal  repression,  and  its  refusal  to  negoti- 
ate in  good  faith  with  its  neighbors  or  its 
own  people; 

—That,  in  addition  to  support  for  the 
democratic  resistance,  the  United  States 
will  rely  on  economic,  political  and  diplo- 
matic measures  to  address  these  concerns. 
In  this  regard,  I  am  publicly  affirming  two 
offers  that  I  have  previously  made  through 
diplomatic  channels  in  an  effort  to  obtain  a 


peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict.  First,  we 
will  engage  in  formal  bilateral  discussions 
with  the  Nicaraguan  Government,  to  com- 
mence simultaneously  with  a  church-medi- 
ated national  dialogue  in  Nicaragua,  as  has 
been  proposed  by  the  United  Nicaraguan 
Opposition.  Second,  we  will  take  other  posi- 
tive actions  in  response  to  Nicaraguan  steps 
toward  meeting  our  concerns. 

In  determining  how  to  implement  these 
offers,  I  will  consult  with  the  Congress  and 
will  be  guided  by  the  observable  behavior 
of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua.  We  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  expressions  of  intent. 
But  we  will  respond  to  changes  of  behavior 
in  areas  such  as  fireedom  of  the  press  and 
religion,  reductions  of  foreign  arms  and 
military  personnel,  respect  for  a  cease-fire, 
and  cessation  of  support  for  insurgents  and 
terrorists. 

My  request  affirms  that  our  actions  are 
consistent  with  our  right  to  defend  our- 
selves and  assist  our  allies,  and  are  directed 
toward  achieving  peace  based  on  the  Con- 
tadora  Document  of  Objectives  and  a 
democratic  reconciliation  in  Nicaragua,  all 
without  the  use  of  force  by  the  United 
States.  I  do  not  intend  to  introduce  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  into 
combat  against  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua, and  I  affirm  that  I  will  not  regard  ap- 
proval of  my  request  for  assistance  as  au- 
thorizing any  such  action. 

The  final  undertaking  in  this  request  re- 
sponds to  the  desire  of  the  Congress  to  be 
kept  informed  about  efforts  to  achieve  reso- 
lution of  the  conflict  in  Central  America.  I 
am  undertaking  to  report  every  ninety  days 
on  progress  toward  a  negotiated  settlement, 
as  well  as  on  the  disbursement  of  assistance 
funds  and  on  human  rights  issues.  The  con- 
tinued availability  of  assistance  funds  will  be 
contingent  upon  the  receipt  by  the  Con- 
gress of  these  periodic  reports. 

The  Need  for  This  Assistance 

Since  the  beginning  of  my  first  Adminis- 
tration, there  has  been  no  foreign  policy 
issue  more  directly  affecting  United  States 
national  interests  than  the  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America,  for  this  conflict  challenges  not 
only  our  strategic  position  but  the  very 
principles  upon  which  this  Nation  is  found- 
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ed.  We  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  progress 
in  the  region  to  alleviate  and  ultimately 
eliminate  the  causes  of  that  conflict.  With 
strong  support  from  the  United  States,  free- 
dom and  democracy,  the  fundamental  pil- 
lars of  peace,  have  made  dramatic  gains. 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  and  El  Salvador  have 
held  free  and  open  elections.  Costa  Rica 
continues  its  tradition  as  a  vigorous  demo- 
cratic example.  United  States  economic,  po- 
litical, and  military  support  have  strength- 
ened the  moderate  center  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  reversed  the  tragic  polarization  on 
the  left  and  right  that  threatened  to  engulf 
the  region  in  endless  violence.  As  a  result, 
the  only  president  in  Central  America  who 
wears  a  military  uniform  today  is  Daniel 
Ortega  of  Nicaragua.  He  presides  over  a 
repressive  regime,  armed  to  the  teeth  by 
the  Soviets  and  Cubans,  which  is  the  most 
immediate  threat  to  the  progress  of  its 
neighbors. 

Few  now  question  that  the  rulers  of  Nica- 
ragua are  deeply  committed  communists, 
determined  to  consolidate  their  totalitarian 
communist  state.  Their  long,  documented 
record  of  brutal  repression  leaves  no  room 
for  doubt.  Nor  can  there  be  any  dispute 
that  they  seek  to  export  their  ideology 
through  terrorism  and  subversion  to  neigh- 
boring countries.  Their  neighbors'  success 
in  offering  democracy  as  a  viable  alterna- 
tive for  the  people  of  Central  America  is  a 
major  threat  to  the  system  they  advocate. 
The  Sandinistas  have  been  constrained  prin- 
cipally because  they  have  not  yet  crushed 
opposition  to  their  regime  at  home.  The 
struggle  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance for  democracy  in  their  own  home- 
land has  provided  a  shield  for  democratic 
progress  in  other  Central  American  coun- 
tries. But  the  Sandinistas,  with  massive 
Soviet  and  Cuban  military  assistance,  have 
clearly  made  the  elimination  of  these  free- 
dom fighters  their  number  one  priority.  If 
they  achieve  that  goal,  there  will  be  no  re- 
maining obstacle  to  their  efforts  to  destabi- 
lize neighboring  states. 

Despite  this  threat  to  peace,  we  do  not 
accept  that  conflagration  is  inevitable  in 
Central  America.  The  path  to  peace  is 
clear.  The  origin  of  the  conflict  in  Nicara- 
gua is  the  revolt  of  the  Nicaraguan  people 
themselves  against  tyranny.  A  church-medi- 


ated dialogue,  serious  negotiations  between 
the  Sandinistas  and  the  external  and  inter- 
nal opposition,  including  the  democratic  re- 
sistance, is  the  place  to  begin.  The  United 
States  strongly  supports  such  negotiations, 
and  we  welcome  the  efforts  of  the  Latin 
American  nations  of  the  Contadora  Group 
and  Support  Group  to  promote  national 
reconciliation  talks  to  resolve  the  Nicara- 
guan conflict.  We  will  steadfastly  support 
the  Contadora  process  in  its  efforts  to  find  a 
solution  in  Central  America  that  will  be  the 
basis  for  lasting  peace.  We  will  also  contin- 
ue to  look  for  flexibility  in  the  Nicaraguan 
position  and  are  prepared  to  respond  with 
appropriate  measures  to  encourage  them  to 
come  to  terms  with  their  own  people  in  a 
democratic  framework. 

At  the  same  time,  we  can  entertain  no 
illusions  that  the  Sandinistas  will  enter  ne- 
gotiations on  steps  to  allow  legitimate 
democratic  dissent  unless  democratic  forces 
in  Nicaragua  can  credibly  and  forcefully 
assert  their  right  to  a  voice  in  Nicaragua's 
future.  The  Sandinistas'  record  of  repression 
of  democratic  opposition  groups  leaves  little 
hope  that  they  will  willingly  follow  such  a 
course.  They  will  never  embrace  open, 
democratic  norms  unless  confronted  with 
undeniable  demands  from  steadily  growing 
numbers  of  Nicaraguans  prepared  to  fight 
for  liberty  and  for  their  right  to  participate 
in  their  country's  political  life. 

Our  experience  with  the  Sandinistas  over 
six  and  a  half  years  points  unmistakably  to 
the  need  to  accompany  diplomatic  policy 
with  substantial  pressure  focused  on  the 
same  objectives.  Without  power,  diplomacy 
lacks  leverage.  The  Sandinistas  will  not  take 
meaningful  steps  toward  national  reconcilia- 
tion until  they  realize  that  opposition  to  the 
consolidation  of  a  Marxist-Leninist  regime  is 
too  strong  to  be  repressed.  Approval  of  this 
request  will  enable  the  United  States  to  be 
in  a  position  to  provide  assistance  that  per- 
mits the  resistance  to  conduct  sustained  op- 
erations in  Nicaragua  and  expand  their  area 
of  operations.  The  resistance  will  be  able  to 
incorporate  more  of  the  thousands  of  volun- 
teers waiting  to  join  their  forces  but  who 
cannot  be  accepted  for  lack  of  supplies. 
They  will  be  able  to  establish  a  stronger 
presence  among  a  larger  segment  of  the 
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Nicaragua!!  population,  thus  increasing  the 
pressure  on  the  Sandinistas  to  enter  into 
dialogue  with  all  opposition  elements,  and 
to  negotiate  seriously  in  the  Contadora 
process. 

The  cause  of  the  United  States  in  Nicara- 
gua, as  in  the  rest  of  Central  America,  is  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  ultimately,  our  own 
national  security. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  under- 
stand the  great  stakes  in  Nicaragua.  The 
Soviets  have  already  made  their  decision  to 
support  the  Sandinistas.  Cuba's  Castro  has 
already  made  his  decision  to  support  the 
Sandinistas.  Libya's  Qadhafi  has  already 
made  his  decision  to  support  the  Sandinistas 
saying,  we  support  them,  ".  .  .  because 
they  are  fighting  America  at  its  doorstep. 
Nicaragua  means  a  great  thing;  it  means 
fighting  America  near  its  borders." 

Congress  must  act  decisively  to  prevent 
an  outcome  deeply  injurious  to  the  security 
of  our  Nation. 

If  the  enemies  of  democracy  thousands  of 
miles  away  understand  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  Nicaragua,  understand  that  Nicara- 
gua offers  the  possibility  of  destabilizing  all 
Central  America,  of  sending  a  tidal  wave  of 
refugees  streaming  toward  our  southern 
border,  and  of  tying  down  the  United  States 
and  weakening  our  ability  to  meet  our  com- 
mitments overseas,  then  we  Americans 
must  understand  that  Nicaragua  is  a  foreign 
policy  question  of  supreme  importance 
which  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  coimtry's 
freedom  and  future.  With  its  vote.  Congress 
will  make  its  decision. 

Those  fighting  for  freedom  in  Nicaragua 
deserve  and  desperately  need  our  help.  The 
humanitarian  assistance  approved  by  the 
Congress  in  1985  has  proven  insufficient. 
Cuban  and  Soviet  military  aid  in  the  form 
of  training  and  sophisticated  hardware  have 
taken  their  toll.  If  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  is  to  continue  its  struggle, 
and  if  peace,  democracy,  and  security  in 
this  hemisphere  are  to  be  preserved,  the 
United  States  must  provide  what  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  fight.  If  we  fail  to  help 
friends  in  need  now,  then  the  price  we  will 
pay  later  will  be  much  higher. 

Your  approval  of  the  request  I  am  trans- 
mitting to  you  will  provide  the  necessary 
help.  I  urge  the  prompt  enactment  of  a 


joint  resolution  expressing  that  approval. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
February  25,  1986. 

Request  for  Additional  Authority  and 
Assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Resistance 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
722(p)  of  the  International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Act  of  1985  (P.L. 
99-83)  and  section  106(a)  of  chapter  V  of 
the  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1985 
(P.L.  99-88),  I  hereby  request  that  the  Con- 
gress approve  additional  authority  and  as- 
sistance for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance, as  follows: 

(1)  That  the  sum  of  $100,000,000  appro- 
priated by  the  Department  of  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1986,  as  contained  in  P.L. 
99-190,  shall  be  available  for  transfer  by  the 
President  to  appropriations  available  for  as- 
sistance to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance and  shall  be  available  for  that  pur- 
pose, subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
this  request. 

(2)  That  the  funds  transferred  under  para- 
graph (1)  will  include  funds  that  have  been 
made  available  for  obligation  beyond  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986,  as  provided  by  law:  Pro- 
vided, That  not  more  than  25  percent  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  a  joint  resolution  approving  this 
request,  and  an  additional  15  percent  shall 
become  available  upon  submission  of  each 
report  to  the  Congress  required  by  para- 
graph (6XE)  of  this  request,  and  no  obliga- 
tions may  be  incurred  after  September  30, 
1987. 

(3)  That,  of  the  funds  transferred  under 
paragraph  (1),  $30,000,000  shaU  be  available 
during  the  period  of  availability  of  those 
funds  for  continuation  of  a  program  of  hu- 
manitarian assistance  to  be  administered  by 
the  Nicaraguan  Humanitarian  Assistance 
Office  established  by  Executive  Order 
12530,  of  which  at  least  $3,000,000  will  be 
used  exclusively  for  strengthening  programs 
and  activities  of  the  United  Nicaraguan  Op- 
position for  the  observance  and  advance- 
ment of  human  rights. 

(4)  That,  notwithstanding  the  proviso  con- 
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tained  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  request,  in 
the  event  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
conflict  in  Central  America  during  the 
period  that  the  funds  transferred  under 
paragraph  (1)  are  available  for  obligation, 
any  remaining  balance  of  such  funds  shall 
then  also  be  available  for  purposes  of  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction  in  Central 
American  countries,  including  Nicaragua,  in 
accordance  with  the  authority  of  chapter  4 
of  part  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

(5)  That  the  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
this  request  be  deemed  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements, terms,  and  conditions  of  section 
105(a)  of  the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1986  (P.L.  99-169)  as  well  as 
statutory  requirements  for  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  (including  section  10  of 
P.L.  91-672,  section  502  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947,  and  section  8109  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act, 
1986),  subject  to— 

(A)  all  applicable  provisions  of  law  and 
established  procedures  relating  to  the  over- 
sight by  the  Congress  of  operations  of  de- 
partments and  agencies;  and 

(B)  the  further  terms  and  conditions  spec- 
ified in  this  request. 

(6)  That  the  approval  by  the  Congress  of 
this  request  be  deemed  to  constitute  the 
acceptance  of  the  following  undertakings: 

(A)  United  States  policy  toward  Nicaragua 
shall  be  based  upon  Nicaragua's  responsive- 
ness to  continuing  concerns  by  the  United 
States  and  Nicaragua's  neighbors  about — 

(i)  Nicaragua's  close  military  and  security 
ties  to  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its 
Warsaw  Pact  allies,  including  the  presence 
in  Nicaragua  of  military  and  security  per- 
sonnel from  those  countries; 

(ii)  Nicaragua's  buildup  of  military  forces 
in  numbers  disproportionate  to  those  of  its 
neighbors  and  equipped  with  sophisticated 
weapons  systems  and  facilities  designed  to 
accommodate  even  more  advanced  equip- 
ment; 

(iii)  Nicaragua's  imlawful  support  for 
armed  subversion  and  terrorism  directed 
against  the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ments of  other  countries; 

(iv)  Nicaragua's  internal  repression  and 
lack  of  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  civil 
and  political  rights  that  would  allow  the 


people  of  Nicaragua  to  have  a  meaningful 
voice  in  determining  the  policies  of  their 
government;  and 

(v)  Nicaragua's  refusal  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
conflict  in  Central  America  based  upon  the 
comprehensive  implementation  of  the  Sep- 
tember 1983  Contadora  Document  of  Ob- 
jectives and,  in  particular,  its  refusal  to 
enter  into  a  church-mediated  national  dia- 
logue as  proposed  by  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  on  March  1,  1985. 

(B)  The  United  States  will  address  these 
concerns  through  economic,  political,  and 
diplomatic  measures,  as  well  as  through 
support  for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance. In  order  to  assure  every  opportimi- 
ty  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  conflict, 
the  United  States — 

(i)  will  engage  in  simultaneous  bilateral 
discussions  with  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua with  a  view  toward  facilitating  progress 
in  achieving  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the 
conflict  if  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  en- 
gages in  a  church-mediated  national  dia- 
logue, as  proposed  by  the  United  Nicara- 
guan Opposition;  and 

(ii)  will  take  other  positive  actions  in  re- 
sponse to  steps  by  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua toward  meeting  the  concerns  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A). 

(C)  The  duration  of  bilateral  discussions 
with  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
implementation  of  additional  measures 
under  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  deter- 
mined, after  consultation  with  the  Con- 
gress, by  reference  to  Nicaragua's  actions  in 
response  to  the  concerns  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A).  Particular  regard  will  be 
paid  to  whether — 

(i)  freedom  of  the  press,  religion,  and  as- 
sembly are  being  respected  in  Nicaragua; 

(ii)  additional  arms  and  foreign  military 
personnel  are  no  longer  being  introduced 
into  Nicaragua; 

(iii)  a  cease-fire  with  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  is  being  respected; 
and 

(iv)  Nicaragua  is  withholding  support  for 
insurgency  and  terrorism  in  other  countries. 

(D)  The  actions  by  the  United  States  in 
response  to  the  concerns  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A),  authorized  by  the  approval 
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of  this  request,  are  consistent  with  the  right 
of  the  United  States  to  defend  itself  and  to 
assist  its  allies  in  accordance  with  interna- 
tional law  and  treaties  in  force.  Such  actions 
are  directed  to  achieving  a  comprehensive 
and  verifiable  agreement  among  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America,  based  upon  the 
1983  Contadora  Document  of  Objectives, 
and  internal  reconciliation  within  Nicara- 
gua, based  upon  democratic  principles, 
without  the  use  of  force  by  the  United 
States.  The  approval  of  this  request  shall 
not  be  construed  as  authorizing  any 
member  or  unit  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  engage  in  combat  against 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua. 

(E)  The  President  will  transmit  a  report 
to  the  Congress  within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  approval  of  this  request,  and  every 
90   days   thereafter,   on   actions   taken   to 


achieve  a  resolution  of  the  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America  in  a  manner  that  meets  the 
concerns  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 
Each  such  report  shall  include — 

(i)  a  detailed  statement  of  any  progress 
made  in  reaching  a  negotiated  settlement, 
including  the  willingness  of  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  and  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  to  negotiate  a  settlement; 

(ii)  a  detailed  accounting  of  the  disburse- 
ments made  to  provide  assistance  with  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1);  and 

(iii)  a  discussion  of  alleged  human  rights 
violations  by  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance and  the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
including  a  statement  of  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  to 
remove  from  their  ranks  any  individuals 
who  have  engaged  in  human  rights  abuses. 


Executive  Order  12552 — Productivity  Improvement  Program  for 
the  Federal  Government 
February  25,  1986 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921,  as 
amended,  and  in  order  to  establish  a  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  improvement 
of  productivity  throughout  all  Executive  de- 
partments and  agencies,  it  is  hereby  or- 
dered as  follows: 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
government-wide  program  to  improve  the 
quality,  timeliness,  and  efficiency  of  services 
provided  by  the  Federal  government.  The 
goal  of  the  program  shall  be  to  improve  the 
quality  and  timeliness  of  service  to  the 
public,  and  to  achieve  a  20  percent  produc- 
tivity increase  in  appropriate  functions  by 
1992.  Each  Executive  department  and 
agency  will  be  responsible  for  contributing 
to  the  achievement  of  this  goal. 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Order,  the  term: 

(a)  "Productivity"  means  the  efficiency 
with  which  resources  are  used  to  produce  a 
government  service  or  product  at  specified 
levels  of  quality  and  timeliness; 


(b)  "Services"  means  those  functions  and 
activities  performed  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment to  achieve  program  objectives; 

(c)  "Common  agency  functions"  means 
those  functions  which  are  found  in  more 
than  one  agency,  such  as  awarding  grants  or 
loans  to  individuals  or  institutions,  provid- 
ing direct  benefit  payments,  processing 
claims,  or  furnishing  health  care; 

(d)  "Common  government  functions" 
means  those  functions  that  are  common  to 
every  agency,  such  as  administrative  serv- 
ices; 

(e)  "Measurement  system"  means  both 
the  specific  measures  used  to  determine 
whether  standards  of  quality,  timeliness, 
and  efficiency  of  services  are  being  met, 
and  the  procedures  for  the  collection  and 
reporting  of  data  resulting  from  application 
of  productivity  measures; 

(f)  "Organizational  performance  stand- 
ard" means  a  statement  which  quantifies 
and  describes  the  desired  level  of  quality, 
timeliness,  and  efficiency  of  services  to  be 
provided  by  an  organization; 
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(g)  "Management  review"  means  the 
review  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  as  part  of  the 
budget  process,  of  agency  accomplishments 
and  plans  for  management  and  productivity 
improvements. 

Sec.  3.  The  head  of  each  Executive  de- 
partment and  agency  shall: 

(a)  Use  the  agency's  planning  process  to 
review  current  functions,  develop  agency 
goals  and  objectives  for  improvement  in 
services,  and  to  identify  those  functions 
which  offer  the  most  significant  opportunity 
for  major  gains  in  quality,  timeliness,  and 
efficiency. 

(b)  Develop  and  submit  annually  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  a  pro- 
ductivity plan.  Each  plan  shall  conform  to 
the  policy  guidance  issued  by  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
pursuant  to  Section  5  of  this  Order,  and 
shaU: 

(1)  set  forth  the  agency's  productivity 
goals  and  objectives; 

(2)  target  priorities  for  the  year,  and 
expand  coverage  each  subsequent  year  to 
additional  appropriate  functions  and  pro- 
grams, with  the  objective  of  broadest  possi- 
ble coverage  on  all  appropriate  functions  by 
1992; 

(3)  describe  the  proposed  actions  de- 
signed to  make  the  agency's  operations  and 
delivery  of  services  more  efficient  and  re- 
sponsive; 

(4)  describe  the  methods,  including  effi- 
ciency reviews  and  cost  comparisons  with 
the  private  sector,  that  the  agency  will  use 
either  to  improve  its  own  service,  or  to 
make  use  of  commercial  services  available 
in  the  private  sector  when  it  is  economical 
to  do  so;  and, 

(5)  describe  the  measurement  systems  to 
be  used  by  the  agency  to  gauge  quality, 
timeliness,  and  efficiency. 

(c)  Implement  the  productivity  program 
after  the  management  review  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  as  provided  in  Section  6. 

(d)  Assess  annually  the  agency's  progress 
toward  achieving  objectives  and  priorities, 
including  documented  gains  and  cost  sav- 
ings. This  assessment  will  form  the  basis  of 
the  agency's  report  to  the  Domestic  Policy 
Council  as  required  by  Section  4. 


(e)  Designate  a  senior  official  responsible 
for  guiding  the  agency's  productivity  im- 
provement program; 

(f)  Inform  agency  managers  and  employ- 
ees that  they  are  expected  to  be  responsible 
for  improvements  in  the  quality,  timeliness, 
and  efficiency  of  services; 

(g)  Encourage  employee  participation  in 
the  productivity  program  through  employ- 
ee training,  incentives,  recognition,  rewards 
and  by  taking  actions  to  minimize  negative 
impacts  on  employees  which  may  occur  as  a 
result  of  the  productivity  program. 

Sec.  4.  The  head  of  each  Executive  de- 
partment and  agency  shall  report  annually 
to  the  President  through  the  Domestic 
Policy  Council  on  accomplishments 
achieved  imder  the  plan. 

Sec.  5.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  authorized  to: 

(a)  Develop  and  promulgate  goals,  poli- 
cies, principles,  standards,  and  guidelines 
for  the  effective  administration  of  this 
Order  by  Executive  departments  and  agen- 
cies; 

(b)  Identify  and  propose  the  elimination 
of  statutory  barriers  that  inhibit  opportimi- 
ties  to  make  improvements  in  productivity; 
and 

(c)  In  consultation  with  the  agencies, 
select  and  develop  organizational  perform- 
ance standards  for  those  common  govern- 
ment and  common  agency  functions  that 
are  appropriate  targets  for  improvement  in 
quality,  timeliness,  and  efficiency. 

Sec.  6.  The  Director  shall  review,  through 
the  management  review  process,  each 
agency's  productivity  plan  based  upon  the 
requirements  and  guidance  issued  pursuant 
to  Section  5  of  this  Order.  Nothing  in  this 
subsection  shall  be  construed  as  displacing 
agency  responsibilities  delegated  by  law. 

Sea  7.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  submit  to  Con- 
gress, in  conjunction  with  the  President's 
budget,  a  report  on  productivity  plans  and 
accomplishments  of  the  agencies  and  the 
government  as  a  whole. 

Sec.  8.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  shall: 

(a)  review  incentive  practices  and  pro- 
grams and  other  personnel  policies  and 
practices  which  relate  to  the  productivity  of 
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the  Federal  work  force  and  make  or  recom- 
mend such  changes  as  will  support  produc- 
tivity improvement; 

(b)  develop  programs  to  minimize  nega- 
tive impacts  on  employees;  such  programs 
should  include,  among  others,  continued 
development  of  retraining  and  job  place- 
ment alternatives;  and 

(c)  develop  and  implement  training  pro- 
grams for  Federal  employees  to  assist  them 
in  their  performance  of  productivity  im- 
provement tasks. 


The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  will  report  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  on  actions  taken 
pursuant  to  this  Section. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
February  25,  1986. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:18  a.m.,  February  26,  1986] 


Executive  Order  12553 — Revocation  of  Various  Executive  Orders 
February  25,  1986 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  to  eliminate 
Executive  Orders  that  are  no  longer  neces- 


sary, it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following 
Executive  Orders,  and  any  amendments 
thereto,  are  revoked: 


No. 


Subject 


723  Providing  for  examination  for  appointment   to   the  U.S.   Military  and  Naval  Academies. 

3577  Establishing  the  manner  of  dating  proclamations,  commissions  and  similar  executive  docu- 
ments. 

5491  Providing  for  appointments  to  and  inclusion  of  the  District  of  Columbia  municipal  service  in 
the  Civil  Service. 

5918  Providing  for   examination  for  appointment   to   the   U.S.   Military  and  Naval  Academies. 

6359  Relating  to  gold  recovered  from  natural  deposits. 

6558  Relating  to  receipt  of  gold  on  consignment  by  mints  and  assay  offices. 

8427  Prescribing  regulations  for  interbuilding  mail  and  messenger  service. 

9095  Establishing  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

9193  Relating  to  the  Office  of  Alien  Property  Custodian. 

9553  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

9555  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

9567  Amending  functions  and  duties  of  the  Alien  Property  Custodian  with  respect  to  property  of 
Germany  and  Japan  and  their  nationals. 

9573  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

9576  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

9588  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

9640  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

9663  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

9675  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

9684  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

9700  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

9702  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

9713  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

9716  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

9717  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 
9719  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  airline  labor  disputes. 

9721  Providing  for  transfer  of  personnel  to  certain  public  international  organizations. 
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9731  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

9748  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 

9749  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
9763  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
9770  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
9782  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
9793  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 
9798  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
9803  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
9838  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 
9855  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
9874  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 
9878  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
9880  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
9891  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

9899  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

9900  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
9910  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
9918  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

9922  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

9923  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
9929  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
9936  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
9940  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
9942  Providing  for  performance  of  functions  under  the  Rubber  Act  of  1948. 

9947  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

9948  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

9949  Amending  provisions  for  transfer  of  personnel  to  certain  public  international  organizations. 
9965  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  airline  labor  disputes. 

9971  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes  between  certain  workers 

and  transportation  systems  operated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

9988  Prescribing  Selective  Service  regulations. 

9991  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

9992  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

9996  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10001  Prescribing  and  amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10008  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10010  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

10015  Amending  an  order  creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

10029  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 

10032  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10037  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10038  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10045  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10048  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10050  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10051  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10054  Modifying  provisions  for  transfer  of  personnel  to  certain  public  international  organizations. 

10056  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10067  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10071  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10078  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10080  Authorizing  certain  Government  employees  to  acquire  a  competitive  civil  service  status. 

10103  Amending  provisions  for  transfer  of  personnel  to  certain  public  international  organizations. 

10105  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10106  Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  a  labor  dispute  affecting  the  coal  industry. 
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10109  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

10112  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10114  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10116  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10117  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10120  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10125  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10130  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10138  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10139  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10140  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10142  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 
10147  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10150  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

10157  Authorizing  certain  Government  employees  to  acquire  a  competitive  civil  service  status. 

10165  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10167  Prescribing  or  amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10202  Prescribing  or  amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10203  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 
10230  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10232  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10258  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10283  Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  labor  disputes  affecting  the  copper  and  nonferrous 
metals  industry. 

10285  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  labor  dispute  between  certain  workers  and  a 

railroad  operated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

10286  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10292  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10300  Providing  for  the  administration  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 

10303  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  labor  dispute  between  employees  and  transpor- 
tation systems  operated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

10306  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10314  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 

10319  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 

10323  Transferring  certain  functions  and  delegating  certain  powers  to  the  Small  Defense  Plants 
Administration. 

10328  Prescribing  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10344  Prescribing  or  amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10363  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10366  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10368  Amending  provisions  for  the  administration  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 

10371  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 

10372  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 

10376  Providing  for  permanent  appointments  in  the  field  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

10406  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 

10415  Amending  provisions  for  transfer  of  personnel  to  certain  public  international  organizations. 

10417  Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  a  labor  dispute  affecting  the  construction  and 

operation  of  atomic  energy  facilities. 

10420  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10449  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10458  Providing  for  the  administration  of  certain  foreign  aid  programs. 

10469  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10504  Transferring  certain  functions,  powers,  and  duties  to  the  Small  Business  Administration. 

10505  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10509  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10511  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 
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10542  Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  a  labor  dispute  affecting  the  operations  of  atomic 

energy  facilities. 

10543  Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  a  labor  dispute  affecting  the  operations  of  atomic 

energy  facilities. 
10562    Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10570  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10576  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 
10578  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10587     Providing  for  the  administration  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act. 

10593  Authorizing  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  to  perform  additional  func- 

tions of  the  President. 

10594  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10601     Relating  to  the  administration  of  a  commodity  set-aside. 
10615     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10622     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10630     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10635     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10643  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

10644  Administering  Title  II  of  the  International  Claims  Settlement  Act,  as  amended,  relating  to 

vesting  and  liquidation  of  Bulgarian,  Hungarian  and  Rumanian  property. 
10650     Prescribing  Selective  Service  regulations. 
10657     Transferring  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator  certain  functions  of  the  Atomic 

Energy  Commission  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955. 
10659     Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10689     Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  labor  disputes  affecting  the  maritime  industry. 
10691     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10693     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 
10696     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10709  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  dock  company  labor  dispute. 

10710  Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  a  labor  dispute  affecting  the  operations  of  atomic 

energy  facilities. 
10714     Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 
10723     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10734  Amending  Executive  Order  No.  10657  relating  to  the  transfer  of  certain  functions  to  the 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of 
1955. 

10735  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10738     Providing  for  inspection  of  estate  and  gift  tax  returns  by  State  tax  officials. 

10749  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 

10750  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 
10757  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 
10760  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 
10770     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 

10774     Providing  for  the  protection  of  the  civil  service  rights  of  Federal  personnel  who  transfer  to 

the  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
10809     Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10811  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 
10837     Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

10842  Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  labor  disputes  affecting  the  maritime  industry. 

10843  Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  a  labor  dispute   affecting  the   steel  industry. 
10848     Amending  Executive  Order  No.  10843  creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  a  labor  dispute 

affecting  the  steel  industry. 
10862     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10868     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10872     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 
10874     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
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10875     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

10877  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10878  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10888  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10904     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10906     Providing  for  inspection  of  tax  returns  made  in  respect  to  certain  taxes  imposed  by  the 

Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
10919     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 
10923     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  airline  labor  disputes. 
10926     Extending  an  emergency  board  created  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 
10933     Extending  an  emergency  board  created  to  investigate  airline  labor  disputes. 
10944     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10949     Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  a  labor  dispute  affecting  the  maritime  industry. 
10951     Amending  Executive  Order  No.  10949  creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  a  labor  dispute 

affecting  the  maritime  industry. 

10953  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

10954  Amending  an  authorization  to  inspect  certain  tax  returns. 

10962  Providing  for  inspection  of  tax  returns  by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 

Relations. 

10963  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 
10965     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 
10969     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
10971     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 

10975  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 

10976  Relating  to  working  hours  for  employees  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 

tion. 
10984     Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

11006     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 
11008     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 
11011     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 

11013     Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  a  labor  dispute  affecting  the  maritime  industry. 
11015     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

11025  Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  a  labor  dispute  affecting  the  aircraft  industry. 

11026  Amending  Executive  Order  No.  11025  creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  a  labor  dispute 

affecting  the  aircraft  industry. 

11027  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

11029     Amending  an  order  creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  a  labor  dispute  affecting  the 

aircraft  industry. 
11033     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  airline  labor  disputes. 
11040     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

11042  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

11043  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 

11049  Providing  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act. 

11050  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

11054     Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  labor  disputes  affecting  the  maritime  industry. 
11078     Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  a  labor  dispute  affecting  the  ballistics  missile,  space 

vehicle,  and  military  aircraft  industry. 
11086     Amending  the  administration  of  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act. 
11098     Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

11101  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

11102  Providing  for  inspection  of  tax  returns  by  possessions  of  the  United  States. 

11105  Transferring  to  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator  certain  functions  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  under  the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of  1955. 

11108  Delegating  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  International  Wheat  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1949. 

11115     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 
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11116  Prescribing  and  delegating  authority  to  prescribe  rates  of  charges  for  certain  hospitalization 
and  dispensary  services. 

11119     Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

11121     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 

11127     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

11131     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  airline  labor  disputes. 

11135     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

11138  Modifying  provisions  for  the  transfer  of  personnel  to  certain  public  international  organiza- 
tions. 

11147     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

11168  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

11169  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

11170  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

11171  Relating  to  the  Canal  Zone  Merit  System. 

11180  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

11181  Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  labor  disputes  affecting  the  maritime  industry. 
11188     Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

11196     Providing  for  performance  by  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administrator  of  functions 

vested  in  or  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President. 
11206     Providing  for  inspection  of  interest  equalization  tax  returns. 
11213     Providing  for  inspection  of  certain  interest  equalization  tax  information  returns  by  the  Board 

of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
11237     Prescribing  regulations  for  coordinating  and  planning  and  acquiring  land  under  the  Outdoor 

Recreation  Program  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Open  Space  Program  of  the 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 
11241     Amending  Selective  Service  regxilations. 

11243     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
11252     Transferring  the  functions  of  the  Director  of  the  Food-for-Peace  Program  to  the  Secretary  of 

State. 
11255     Designating  Vietnam  and  waters  adjacent  thereto  as  an  overseas  combat  area  for  purposes  of 

Armed  Forces  mailing  privileges. 
11266     Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

11276     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 

11284  Suspending  provisions  of  sections  5701(aXl)  and  6371  of  title  10,  U.S.C.,  relating  to  continu- 
ation on  the  active  list  of  rear  admirals  in  the  line  of  the  Navy  not  restricted  in  the 

performance  of  duty. 
11286     Designating  the  Department  of  Commerce  as  the  Department  through  which  the  United 

States  shall  participate  in  the  Inter-American  Cultural  and  Trade  Center  in  Dade  County, 

Florida. 
11291     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 
11303     Modifying  provisions  for  transfer  of  personnel  to  certain  public  international  organizations. 

11307  Coordinating  Federal  programs  affecting  agriculture  and  rural  development. 

11308  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  an  airline  labor  dispute. 

11314  Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  labor  disputes  affecting  the  military  jet  engine, 
military  aircraft,  military  armament  and  military  electronics  industries. 

11320  Delegating  authority  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  relating  to  foreign  gifts  and  decora- 

tions. 

11321  Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  a  labor  dispute  affecting  the  military  aircraft  engine 

industry. 

11324  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

11325  Prescribing  Selective  Service  regulations. 

11327     Assigning  authority  to  order  certain  persons  in  the  Ready  Reserve  to  active  duty. 

11329     Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  a  labor  dispute  affecting  the  shipbuilding  and  repair 

industries. 
11343     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
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11344  Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  a  labor  dispute  affecting  the  military  aircraft  and 

military  aircraft  engine  industries. 

11350  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

11356  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

11360  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

11386  Prescribing  arrangements  for  coordination  of  the  activities  of  regional  commissions  and 

activities  of  the  Federal  Government  relating  to  regional  economic  development. 

11387  Governing  certain  capital  transfers  abroad. 
11391  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

11422  Establishing  the  Cooperative  Area  Manpower  Planning  System  affecting  the  aircraft  industry. 

11431  Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  labor  disputes  affecting  the  maritime  industry. 

11433  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

11434  Relating  to  the  administration  of  the  Foreign  Service  personnel  systems  of  the  United  States, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

11436  Suspending  provisions  of  section  6372  of  title  10,  U.S.C,  relating  to  retirement  or  retention  on 
the  active  list  of  certain  rear  admirals  in  the  Navy. 

11442  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

11443  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

11444  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

11445  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 
11449  Relating  to  participation  in  the  International  Coffee  Organization. 
11452  Establishing  the  Council  for  Urban  Affairs. 

11486  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

11493  Establishing  the  Council  for  Rural  Affairs. 

11497  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

11527  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

11537  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

11543  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

11553  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

11555  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

11558  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

11559  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 
11563  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

11569  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

11574  Providing  for  administration  of  the  Refuse  Act  Permit  Program. 

11585  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

11586  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 
11606  Amending  Selective  Service  regulations. 

11621  Creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  labor  disputes  affecting  the  maritime  industry. 

11622  Amending  an  order  creating  a  board  of  inquiry  to  report  on  labor  disputes  affecting  the 

maritime  industry. 

11650  Providing  for  inspection  of  tax  returns  by  certain  persons  and  State  and  Federal  establish- 
ments. 

11663  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  railroad  labor  disputes. 

11664  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
11679  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
11694  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

11706  Providing  for  inspection  of  tax  returns  by  U.S.  Attorneys  and  Justice  Department  attorneys  for 

grand  jury  proceedings  and  litigation. 

11745  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

11761  Facilitating  the  coordination  of  Federal  education  programs. 

11771  Extending  diplomatic  privileges  and  immunities  to  the  Liaison  Office  of  the  People's  Republic 

of  China  in  Washington,  D.C. 

11783  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

11787  Relating  to  the  adverse  actions  appeals  system. 

11788  Providing  for  termination  of  economic  stabilization  activities. 
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11797  Delegating  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  submission  of  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on 
location  of  new  Federal  facilities  in  rural  areas. 

11805  Providing  for  inspection  of  tax  returns  by  the  President  and  certain  employees  of  the  White 
House  Office. 

11834  Activating  the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Administration  and  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission. 

11836     Increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Transportation  Cargo  Security  Program. 

11852     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

11867  Delegating  to  the  Administrator  of  General  Services  authority  to  issue  joint  funding  regula- 
tions. 

11871  Transferring  the  SCORE  and  ACE  programs  from  ACTION  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 

11876     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

11896     Establishing  the  United  States  Sinai  Support  Mission. 

11969     Providing  for  the  administration  of  the  Emergency  Natural  Gas  Act  of  1977. 

12009     Providing  for  the  effectuation  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act  of  1977. 

12040     Relating  to  the  transfer  of  certain  environmental  evaluation  functions. 

12097     Estabhshing  standards  and  guidelines  for  the  merit  selection  of  United  States  district  judges. 

12129     Establishing  a  Critical  Energy  Facility  Program. 

12140     Delegating  authorities  relating  to  motor  gasoline  end-user  allocation. 

12150     Relating  to  the  United  States  Sinai  Support  Mission. 

12153     Decontrolling  heavy  oil. 

12162     Continuing  the   delegation  of  authorities  relating  to  motor  gasoline  end-user  allocation. 

12184  Relating  to  the  President's  Commission  for  the  Study  of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medicine  and 
Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Research. 

12186  Changing  the  definition  of  heavy  oil. 

12187  Providing  for  the  base  production  control  level  for  marginal  properties. 
12189     Relating  to  the  definition  of  heavy  oil. 

12193     Providing  for  nuclear  cooperation  with  EURATOM. 

12209     Relating  to  the  base  production  level  for  marginal  properties. 

12212     Providing  for  the  effectuation  of  the  Department  of  Education  Organization  Act. 

12227     Relating  to  the  United  States  Sinai  Support  Mission. 

12244     Providing  exemption  for  Fort  Allen  from  compliance  with  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 

Control  Act. 
12254     Establishing  the  National  Advisory  Community  Investment  Board. 

12256  Providing  for  census  statistics  on  legal  immigrants. 

12257  Providing  for  noncompetitive  conversion  of  CETA  participants  to  career  or  career-conditional 

civil  service  status. 
12263     Delegating  strategic  and  critical  materials  transaction  authority  to  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative. 

12269  Establishing  the  President's  Committee  on  Small  Business  Policy. 

12270  Establishing  the  President's  Council  on  Spinal  Cord  Injury. 
12297     Executing  the  International  Coffee  Agreement  of  1976. 

12299     Terminating  the  President's  Advisory  Board  on  Ambassadorial  Appointments. 
12327     Exempting  Fort  Allen  from  pollution  control  statutes. 
12351     Providing  for  nuclear  cooperation  with  EURATOM. 

12357  Phasing  out  the  United  States  Sinai  Support  Mission. 

12358  Establishing  the  Presidential  Commission  on  Drunk  Driving. 
12370     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
12373     Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
12376     Increasing  membership  on  the  Presidential  Conmiission  on  Drunk  Driving. 

12384  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

12385  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

12386  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

12390     Delegating  a  reporting  function  to  the  Secretary  of  State  concerning  U.S.  credit  to  Poland. 
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12392  Delegating  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  payments  to  certain  interna- 

tional financial  institutions. 

12393  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

12397  Continuing  the  National  Commission  on  Social  Security  Reform. 

12398  Increasing  membership  and  extending  the  President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control 

in  the  Federal  Government. 

12402  Continuing  the  National  Commission  on  Social  Security  Reform. 

12405  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

12408  Delegating  responsibility  for  preparing  reports  on  international  organizations. 

12409  Extending  the  period  for  nuclear  cooperation  with  EURATOM. 

12414  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

12415  Continuing  the  Presidential  Conmiission  on  Drunk  Driving. 

12427  Establishing  the  President's  Advisory  Council  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives. 

12429  Continuing  the  President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  in  the  Federal  Government. 

12434  Transferring  responsibility  for  setting  rates  for  the  Alaska  Railroad. 

12440  Increasing  the  membership  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Industrial  Competitiveness. 

12442  Continuing  the  President's  Commission  on  Indian  Reservation  Economies. 

12447  Continuing  the  President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  in  the  Federal  Government. 

12449  Continuing  the  National  Bipartisan  Commission  on  Central  America. 

12455  Continuing  the  President's  Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  in  the  Federal  Government. 

12457  Continuing  the  President's  Commission  on  Industrial  Competitiveness  and  increasing  its 

membership. 

12463  Extending  the  period  for  nuclear  cooperation  with  EURATOM. 

12476  Relating  to  the  Presidential  Commission  on  the  Conduct  of  United  States-Japan  Relations. 

12480  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

12481  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

12482  Continuing  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on  Women's  Business  Ownership. 
12486  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

12491  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 

12492  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 
12495  Creating  an  emergency  board  to  investigate  a  railroad  labor  dispute. 


Ronald  Reagan         [Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
The  White  House,  ^^^'  ^^'^^  ^'^^  February  26,  1986] 

February  25,  1986. 


White  House  Announcement  of  the  Federal  Productivity 
Improvement  Program  and  Executive  Order  Revocation 
February  25,  1986 

The  President  today  signed  two  Execu-  titled  "Productivity  Improvement  Program 
tive  orders  which  will  significantly  improve  for  the  Federal  Government,"  is  to  achieve 
Federal  Government  productivity.  The  first  a  20-percent  productivity  increase  in  select- 
Order  dedicates  the  Federal  Government  ed  high-priority  fimctions  as  a  means  of  im- 
to  a  comprehensive  program  to  improve  proving  quality,  timeliness,  and  efficiency  of 
productivity  substantially  by  1992,  while  services  Government  provides  to  people, 
the  second  revokes  386  obsolete  and /or  in-  Every  1 -percent  increase  in  Federal  pro- 
active Executive  orders.  ductivity,  which  results  in  an  estimated  1- 

The  goal  of  the  first  Executive  order,  en-  percent  reduction  in  Federal  employment, 
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could  generate  actual  savings  of  about  $1 
billion,  according  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

The  Executive  order  will  be  followed 
closely  by  issuance  of  an  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (OMB)  bulletin  containing 
detailed  guidelines  for  developing,  imple- 
menting, and  assessing  agency  productivity 
improvement  programs.  Agencies'  first 
plans  describing  how  they  will  improve  pro- 
ductivity, and  in  which  areas,  are  due  to 
OMB  by  March  31  as  part  of  their  annual 
management  improvement  plans.  The 
President's  Council  on  Management  Im- 
provement will  play  a  major  leadership  role 
in  implementing  this  governmentwide 
effort  to  boost  productivity. 

The  Executive  order  recognizes  that  par- 
ticipation and  support  from  Federal  manag- 
ers and  employees  are  essential  to  meet  the 
President's  goals.  The  order  requires  meas- 
ures to  augment  training  in  productivity 
techniques;  to  develop  retraining  and  job 
placement  alternatives;  and  to  better  use 
incentives,  both  monetary  and  nonmone- 


tary, in  order  to  reward  and  stimulate  ex- 
cellence. If  a  productivity  enhancement  is 
expected  to  result  in  a  staff  reduction,  the 
OMB  bulletin  states  that  "the  agency 
should  ensure  that  all  possible  steps  are 
taken  to  see  that  reductions  occur  through 
transfer  and  attrition  and  not  through  a  re- 
duction-in-force. " 

Issuance  of  the  Executive  order  on  pro- 
ductivity continues  the  momentum  begim 
last  July,  when  President  Reagan  asked 
Congress  to  pass  a  joint  resolution  declaring 
productivity  improvement  in  the  Federal 
sector  a  national  priority. 

In  a  somewhat  related  action,  the  Presi- 
dent also  signed  a  second  Executive  order 
which  revokes  386  obsolete  and /or  inactive 
Executive  orders — the  largest  number  ever 
revoked  at  one  time.  Based  on  a  study  con- 
ducted by  the  President's  Council  on  Man- 
agement Improvement,  the  revocations  will 
simplify  and  clarify  requirements  placed  on 
departments  by  the  central  management 
agencies  of  Government  (General  Services 
Administration,  OMB,  and  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management). 


Nomination  of  John  O.  Laird  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs 
February  25,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  John  O.  Laird  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Women's  Educational  Programs  for  a 
term  expiring  May  8,  1988.  He  would  suc- 
ceed Eunice  S.  Thomas. 

Since  1984  Mr.  Laird  has  been  serving  as 
director  of  financial  aid  at  the  University  of 


Wisconsin  at  River  Falls.  Previously  he  was 
assistant  director  of  financial  aid  and  direc- 
tor of  student  employment  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Wisconsin  at  River  Falls  (1978-1984). 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin-Eau  Claire  (B.A.,  1972).  He  is  mar- 
ried and  resides  in  Menomonie,  WI.  He  was 
bom  January  10,  1948,  in  Marshfield,  WI. 
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Nomination  of  Phyllis  P.  Berney  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts 
February  25,  1986 


The  President  today  annoxinced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Phyllis  P.  Bemey  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Arts,  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  for  a  term  expiring  Sep- 
tember 3,  1990.  She  would  succeed  Norman 
B.  Champ,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Bemey  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
Wisconsin  Arts  Board  and  is  chairperson  of 
the  board's  education  and  visual  arts  com- 


mittees. She  is  also  the  outreach  coordinator 
for  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Eau  Claire 
Foster  Art  Gallery.  In  1979-1981  she  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Greater  Twin  Cities  Youth  Symphony. 

She  attended  Ohio  State  University  and 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  She  is  married, 
has  four  children,  and  resides  in  Eau  Claire, 
WI.  She  was  bom  June  29,  1935,  in  Rich- 
mond, VA. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Meeting  With  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  United  States  Institute  of  Peace 
February  26,  1986 


Well,  congratulations  on  getting  under- 
way with  work  of  the  new  U.S.  Institute  of 
Peace.  This  Institute,  we  think,  will  be  a 
valuable  source  of  scholarly  research  and 
information  on  ways  in  which  we  can  pro- 
mote peace  with  freedom.  As  Abraham  Lin- 
coln reminded  us  in  his  second  inaugural 
address:  "We  must  do  all  which  may 
achieve  a  just  and  lasting  peace  with  all 
nations."  We  should  always  remember  that 
peace  follows  in  freedom's  path  and  that 
conflicts  erupt  when  the  democratic  will  of 
the  people  is  denied.  History  shows  that 
democratic  nations  are  naturally  peaceful 
and  nonaggressive.  Democracies  take  up 
arms  only  in  self-defense.  I  have  always  put 
in  a  sentence  that  people  don't  start  wars, 
governments  do. 

Fundamental  conflicts  between  freedom 
and  tyranny  cannot  be  papered  over  by 
treaties.  True  peace  will  always  demand 
clear-eyed,  rock-hard  realism  and  an  endur- 
ing commitment  to  the  values  of  political 
and  economic  freedom  that  have  guided 
our  great  nation  for  more  than  two  centur- 
ies. Thus,  the  surest  way  to  strengthen  the 
foundation  of  peace  is  to  support  the 
growth  of  democracy  and  gain  full  respect 
for  human  rights.  Supporting  a  spread  of 
democracy  means  providing  assistance  to 


the  brave  men  and  women  who  today 
struggle  to  achieve  a  free  and  democratic 
society  and  rid  their  homelands  of  foreign- 
supported  tyrannies.  It  also  means  fighting 
to  help  overcome  the  poverty  in  underde- 
veloped countries  that  breeds  violence  and 
radicalism.  Free  market  economic  policies, 
policies  that  are  proven  effective  in  spur- 
ring growth  and  prosperity  around  the 
globe,  can  play  a  vital  role  in  building  de- 
mocracy. But  above  all,  it  means  keeping 
America's  defenses  strong  and  ready. 

As  I  intend  to  tell  the  Nation  tonight,  a 
strong  national  defense  for  the  United 
States  is  not  only  indispensable  to  arms  con- 
trol but  for  the  security,  freedom,  and 
peace  of  the  entire  world.  A  real  and  secure 
peace  depends  on  us,  on  our  courage  to 
build  it  and  guard  it  and  pass  it  on  to  future 
generations.  George  Washington's  words 
ring  just  as  true  today:  "To  be  prepared  for 
war,"  he  said,  "is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  preserving  peace."  American 
strength  is  a  sheltering  arm  for  peace  and 
freedom  in  an  often  dangerous  world.  And 
strength  is  the  most  persuasive  argument 
we  have  to  convince  our  adversaries  to  give 
up  their  hostile  intentions,  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously, and  to  stop  bullying  other  nations.  In 
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the    real    world,    peace    through    strength 
must  be  our  motto. 

As  you  begin  your  work  for  peace  in  the 
great  American  tradition,  you  have  my  best 
wishes  and  those  of  the  American  people. 


And  I  thank  you  all  for  what  you're  doing 
and  for  being  here. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:48  a.m.  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House. 


Address  to  the  Nation  on  National  Security 
February  26,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  this  evening  about 
my  highest  duty  as  President:  to  preserve 
peace  and  defend  these  United  States. 

But  before  I  do,  let  me  take  a  moment  to 
speak  about  the  situation  in  the  Philippines. 
We've  just  seen  a  stirring  demonstration  of 
what  men  and  women  committed  to  demo- 
cratic ideas  can  achieve.  The  remarkable 
people  of  those  7,000  islands  joined  togeth- 
er with  faith  in  the  same  principles  on 
which  America  was  founded:  that  men  and 
women  have  the  right  to  freely  choose  their 
own  destiny.  Despite  a  flawed  election,  the 
Filipino  people  were  understood.  They  car- 
ried their  message  peacefully,  and  they 
were  heard  across  their  country  and  across 
the  world.  We  salute  the  remarkable  re- 
straint shown  by  both  sides  to  prevent 
bloodshed  during  these  last  tense  days.  Our 
hearts  and  hands  are  with  President  Aquino 
and  her  new  government  as  they  set  out  to 
meet  the  challenges  ahead.  Today  the  Fili- 
pino people  celebrate  the  triumph  of  de- 
mocracy, and  the  world  celebrates  with 
them. 

One  cannot  sit  in  this  office  reviewing 
intelligence  on  the  military  threat  we  face, 
making  decisions  from  arms  control  to 
Libya  to  the  Philippines,  without  having 
that  concern  for  America's  security  weigh 
constantly  on  your  mind.  We  know  that 
peace  is  the  condition  under  which  man- 
kind was  meant  to  flourish.  Yet  peace  does 
not  exist  of  its  own  will.  It  depends  on  us, 
on  our  courage  to  build  it  and  guard  it  and 
pass  it  on  to  future  generations.  George 
Washington's  words  may  seem  hard  and 
cold  today,  but  history  has  proven  him  right 
again  and  again.  "To  be  prepared  for  war," 
he  said,  "is  one  of  the  most  effective  means 


of  preserving  peace."  Well,  to  those  who 
think  strength  provokes  conflict.  Will 
Rogers  had  his  own  answer.  He  said  of  the 
world  heavyweight  champion  of  his  day: 
"I've  never  seen  anyone  insult  Jack  Demp- 
sey." 

The  past  5  years  have  shown  that  Ameri- 
can strength  is  once  again  a  sheltering  arm 
for  freedom  in  a  dangerous  world.  Strength 
is  the  most  persuasive  argument  we  have  to 
convince  our  adversaries  to  negotiate  seri- 
ously and  to  cease  bullying  other  nations. 
But  tonight  the  security  program  that  you 
and  I  launched  to  restore  America's 
strength  is  in  jeopardy,  threatened  by  those 
who  would  quit  before  the  job  is  done.  Any 
slackening  now  would  invite  the  very  dan- 
gers America  must  avoid  and  could  fatally 
compromise  our  negotiating  position.  Our 
adversaries,  the  Soviets — we  know  from 
painful  experience — respect  only  nations 
that  negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength. 
American  power  is  the  indispensable  ele- 
ment of  a  peaceful  world;  it  is  America's 
last,  best  hope  of  negotiating  real  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  arms.  Just  as  we  are  sitting 
down  at  the  bargaining  table  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  let's  not  throw  America's 
tnmip  card  away. 

We  need  to  remember  where  America 
was  5  years  ago.  We  need  to  recall  the  at- 
mosphere of  that  time:  the  anxiety  that 
events  were  out  of  control,  that  the  West 
was  in  decline,  that  our  enemies  were  on 
the  march.  It  was  not  just  the  Iranian  hos- 
tage crisis  or  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan but  the  fear  felt  by  many  of  our  friends 
that  America  could  not,  or  would  not,  keep 
her  commitments.  Pakistan,  the  coimtry 
most  threatened  by  the  Afghan  invasion, 
ridiculed  the  first  offer  of  American  aid  as 
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"peanuts."  Other  nations  were  saying  that  it 
was  dangerous — deadly  dangerous — to  be  a 
friend  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  not  just  years  of  declining  defense 
spending  but  a  crisis  in  recruitment  and 
retention  and  the  outright  cancellation  of 
programs  vital  to  our  security.  The  Penta- 
gon horror  stories  at  the  time  were  about 
ships  that  couldn't  sail,  planes  that  couldn't 
fly  for  lack  of  spare  parts,  and  army  divi- 
sions unprepared  to  fight.  And  it  was  not 
just  a  one-sided  arms  agreement  that  made 
it  easy  for  one  side  to  cheat  but  a  treaty 
that  actually  permitted  increases  in  nuclear 
arsenals.  Even  supporters  of  SALT  II  were 
demoralized,  saying,  "Well,  the  Soviets  just 
won't  agree  to  anything  better."  And  when 
President  Carter  had  to  abandon  the  treaty 
because  Senate  leaders  of  his  own  party 
wouldn't  support  it,  the  United  States  was 
left  without  a  national  strategy  for  control 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

We  knew  immediate  changes  had  to  be 
made.  So,  here's  what  we  did:  We  set  out  to 
show  that  the  long  string  of  governments 
falling  under  Communist  domination  was 
going  to  end,  and  we're  doing  it.  In  the 
1970's  one  strategic  country  after  another 
fell  under  the  domination  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  fall  of  Laos,  Cambodia,  and 
South  Vietnam  gave  the  Soviet  Union  a 
strategic  position  on  the  South  China  Sea. 
The  invasion  of  Afghanistan  cut  nearly  in 
half  Soviet  flying  time  to  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Communist  takeovers  in  South  Yemen  and 
Ethiopia  put  the  Soviets  astride  the  Red 
Sea,  entryway  to  the  Suez  Canal.  Pro-Soviet 
regimes  in  Mozambique  and  Angola 
strengthened  the  Soviet  position  in  south- 
ern Africa.  And  finally,  Grenada  and  Nica- 
ragua gave  Moscow  two  new  beachheads 
right  on  the  doorstep  of  the  United  States. 

In  these  last  5  years,  not  one  square  inch 
of  territory  has  been  lost,  and  Grenada  has 
been  set  free.  When  we  arrived  in  1981, 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  had  launched  what 
they  called  their  final  offensive  to  make 
that  nation  the  second  Communist  state  on 
the  mainland  of  North  America.  Many 
people  said  the  situation  was  hopeless;  they 
refused  to  help.  We  didn't  agree;  we  did 
help.  And  today  those  guerrillas  are  in  re- 
treat. El  Salvador  is  a  democracy,  and  free- 
dom  fighters   are   challenging   Communist 


regimes  in  Nicaragua,  Afghanistan,  Angola, 
Cambodia,  and  Ethiopia. 

We  set  out  to  show  that  the  Western  alli- 
ance could  meet  its  security  needs,  despite 
Soviet  intimidation,  and  we're  doing  it. 
Many  said  that  to  try  to  counter  the  Soviet 
SS-20  missiles  would  split  NATO  because 
Europe  no  longer  believed  in  defending 
itself.  Well,  that  was  nonsense.  Today  Persh- 
ing and  cruise  missile  deployments  are  on 
schedule,  and  our  allies  support  the  deci- 
sion. 

We  set  out  to  reverse  the  decline  in 
morale  in  our  Armed  Forces,  and  we're 
doing  it.  Pride  in  our  Armed  Forces  has 
been  restored.  More  qualified  men  and 
women  want  to  join  and  remain  in  the  mili- 
tary. In  1980  about  half  of  our  Army's  re- 
cruits were  high  school  graduates;  last  year 
91  percent  had  high  school  diplomas.  Our 
Armed  Forces  may  be  smaller  in  size  than 
in  the  1950's,  but  they're  some  of  the  finest 
young  people  this  country  has  ever  pro- 
duced. And  as  long  as  I'm  President,  they'll 
get  the  quality  equipment  they  need  to 
carry  out  their  mission. 

We  set  out  to  narrow  the  growing  gaps  in 
our  strategic  deterrent,  and  we're  begin- 
ning to  do  that.  Our  modernization  pro- 
gram— the  MX,  the  Trident  submarine,  the 
B-1  and  Stealth  bombers — represents  the 
first  significant  improvement  in  America's 
strategic  deterrent  in  20  years.  Those  who 
speak  so  often  about  the  so-called  arms  race 
ignore  a  central  fact:  In  the  decade  before 
1981,  the  Soviets  were  the  only  ones  racing. 

During  my  1980  campaign,  I  called  Fed- 
eral waste  and  fraud  a  national  scandal.  We 
knew  we  could  never  rebuild  America's 
strength  without  first  controlling  the  ex- 
ploding cost  of  defense  programs,  and  we're 
doing  it.  When  we  took  office  in  1981,  costs 
had  been  escalating  at  an  annual  rate  of  14 
percent.  Then  we  began  our  reforms.  And 
in  the  last  2  years,  cost  increases  have  fallen 
to  less  than  1  percent.  We've  made  huge 
savings.  Each  F-18  fighter  costs  nearly  $4 
million  less  today  than  in  1981.  One  of  our 
air-to-air  missiles  costs  barely  half  as  much. 

Getting  control  of  the  defense  bureaucra- 
cy is  no  small  task.  Each  year  the  Defense 
Department  signs  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
contracts.  So,  yes,  a  horror  story  will  some- 
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times  turn  up  despite  our  best  efforts. 
That's  why  we  appointed  the  first  Inspector 
General  in  the  history  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. And  virtually  every  case  of  firaud 
or  abuse  has  been  uncovered  by  our  De- 
fense Department,  our  Inspector  General. 
Secretary  Weinberger  should  be  praised, 
not  pilloried,  for  cleaning  the  skeletons  out 
of  the  closet.  As  for  those  few  who  have 
cheated  taxpayers  or  have  swindled  our 
Armed  Forces  with  faulty  equipment,  they 
are  thieves  stealing  from  the  arsenal  of  de- 
mocracy, and  they  will  be  prosecuted  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  the  law. 

Finally,  we  set  out  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  nuclear  war.  Here,  too,  we're  achieving 
what  some  said  couldn't  be  done.  We've  put 
forth  a  plan  for  deep  reductions  in  nuclear 
systems.  We're  pushing  forward  our  highly 
promising  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
[SDI],  a  security  shield  that  may  one  day 
protect  us  and  our  allies  from  nuclear 
attack,  whether  launched  by  deliberate  cal- 
culation, freak  accident,  or  the  isolated  im- 
pulse of  a  madman.  Isn't  it  better  to  use  our 
talents  and  technology  to  build  systems  that 
destroy  missiles,  not  people? 

Our  message  has  gotten  through.  The  So- 
viets used  to  contend  that  real  reductions  in 
nuclear  missiles  were  out  of  the  question. 
Now  they  say  they  accept  the  idea.  Well, 
we  shall  see.  Just  this  week,  our  negotiators 
presented  a  new  plan  for  the  elimination  of 
intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles,  and 
we're  pressing  the  Soviets  for  cuts  in  other 
offensive  forces  as  well.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain: If  the  Soviets  truly  want  fair  and  verifi- 
able agreements  that  reduce  nuclear  forces, 
we  will  have  those  agreements. 

Our  defense  programs  5  years  ago  were 
immense,  and  drastic  action  was  required. 
Even  my  predecessor  in  this  office  recog- 
nized that  and  projected  sizable  increases 
in  defense  spending.  And  I'm  proud  of  what 
we've  done.  Now  the  biggest  increases  in 
defense  spending  are  behind  us.  And  that's 
why  last  sunmier  I  agreed  with  Congress  to 
freeze  defense  funding  for  1  year  and  after 
that  to  resume  a  modest  3-percent  annual 
growth.  Frankly,  I  hesitated  to  reach  this 
agreement  on  a  freeze  because  we  still 
have  far  too  much  to  do.  But  I  thought  that 
congressional  support  for  steady  increases 
over  several  years  was  a  step  forward. 


But  this  didn't  happen.  Instead  of  a 
freeze,  there  was  sharp  cut,  a  cut  of  over  5 
percent.  And  some  are  now  saying  that  we 
need  to  chop  another  20,  30,  or  even  $50 
billion  out  of  national  defense.  This  is  reck- 
less, dangerous,  and  wrong.  It's  backsliding 
of  the  most  irresponsible  kind,  and  you 
need  to  know  about  it.  You,  after  all,  paid 
the  bill  for  all  we've  accomplished  these 
past  5  years.  But  we  still  have  a  way  to  go. 
Millions  of  Americans  actually  believe  that 
we  are  now  superior  to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
military  power.  Well,  I'm  sorry,  but  if  our 
country's  going  to  have  a  useful  debate  on 
national  security,  we  have  to  get  beyond 
the  drumbeat  of  propaganda  and  get  the 
facts  on  the  table. 

Over  the  next  few  months,  you'll  be  hear- 
ing this  debate.  I'd  like  you  to  keep  in  mind 
the  two  simple  reasons  not  to  cut  defense 
now:  one,  it's  not  cheap;  two,  it's  not  safe.  If 
we  listen  to  those  who  would  abandon  our 
defense  program,  we  will  not  only  jeopard- 
ize negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union;  we 
may  put  peace  itself  at  risk. 

I  said  it  wouldn't  be  cheap  to  cut.  How 
can  cutting  not  be  cheap?  Well,  simple.  We 
tried  that  in  the  seventies,  and  the  result 
was  waste,  enormous  waste — ^hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  lost  because  the  cost  of 
each  plane  and  tank  and  ship  went  up— 
often,  way  up.  The  old  shoppers'  adage 
proved  true:  They  are  cheaper  by  the 
dozen. 

Arbitrary  cuts  only  bring  phony  savings, 
but  there's  a  more  important  reason  not  to 
abandon  our  defense  program.  It's  not  safe. 
Almost  25  years  ago,  when  John  Kennedy 
occupied  this  office  during  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis,  he  commanded  the  greatest  mili- 
tary power  on  Earth.  Today  we  Americans 
must  live  with  a  dangerous  new  reality. 
Year  in  and  year  out,  at  the  expense  of  its 
own  people,  the  Soviet  leadership  has  been 
making  a  relentless  effort  to  gain  military 
superiority  over  the  United  States. 

Between  1970  and  1985  alone,  the  Sovi- 
ets invested  $500  billion  more  than  the 
United  States  in  defense  and  built  nearly 
three  times  as  many  strategic  missiles.  As  a 
consequence  of  their  enormous  weapons  in- 
vestment, major  military  imbalances  still 
exist  between  our  two  countries.  Today  the 
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Soviet  Union  has  deployed  over  iy2  times 
as  many  combat  aircraft  as  the  United 
States,  over  £¥2  times  as  many  submarines, 
over  5  times  as  many  tanks,  and  over  11 
times  as  many  artillery  pieces. 

We  have  begun  to  close  some  of  these 
gaps,  but  if  we're  to  regain  our  margins  of 
safety,  more  must  be  done.  Where  the  Sovi- 
ets once  relied  on  numbers  alone,  they  now 
strive  for  both  quantity  and  quality.  We  an- 
ticipate that  over  the  next  5  years  they  will 
deploy  on  the  order  of  40  nuclear  subma- 
rines, 500  new  ballistic  missiles,  and  18,000 
modem  tanks.  My  5-year  defense  budget 
maintains  our  commitment  to  America's  re- 
building program.  And  I'm  grateful  that 
Secretary  Weinberger  is  here  to  fight  for 
that  program  with  all  the  determination 
and  ability  he  has  shown  in  the  past. 

But  my  budget  does  not  call  for  matching 
these  Soviet  increases.  So  one  question  must 
be  asked:  Can  we  really  afford  to  do  less 
than  what  I've  proposed?  Today  we  spend  a 
third  less  of  our  gross  national  product  on 
defense  than  under  John  Kennedy,  yet 
some  in  Congress  talk  of  even  deeper  cuts. 
Barely  6  percent  of  our  nation's  gross  na- 
tional product — that's  all  we  invest  to  keep 
America  free,  secure,  and  at  peace.  The  So- 
viets invest  more  than  twice  as  much.  But 
now  strip  away  spending  on  salaries,  hous- 
ing, dependents,  and  the  like  and  compare. 
The  United  States  invests  on  actual  weap- 
ons and  research  only  2.6  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product,  while  the  Soviet 
Union  invests  11  percent  on  weapons,  more 
than  4  times  as  much.  This  is  the  hard,  cold 
reality  of  our  defense  deficit. 

But  it's  not  just  the  inmiense  Soviet  arse- 
nal that  puts  us  on  our  guard.  The  record  of 
Soviet  behavior,  the  long  history  of  Soviet 
brutality  toward  those  who  are  weaker,  re- 
minds us  that  the  only  guarantee  of  peace 
and  freedom  is  our  military  strength  and 
our  national  will.  The  peoples  of  Afghani- 
stan and  Poland,  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
Cuba,  and  so  many  other  captive  coun- 
tries— they  understand  this. 

Some  argue  that  our  dialog  with  the  Sovi- 
ets means  we  can  treat  defense  more  casu- 
ally. Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth.  It  was  our  seriousness  about  defense 
that  created  the  climate  in  which  serious 
talks  could  finally  begin.  Now  that  the  Sovi- 


ets are  back  at  the  table,  we  must  not  un- 
dercut our  negotiators.  Unfortunately,  that's 
exactly  what  some  Members  of  Congress 
have  done.  By  banning  any  U.S.  tests  of 
antisatellite  systems.  Congress  not  only  pro- 
tected a  Soviet  monopoly,  it  unilaterally 
granted  the  Soviets  a  concession  they  could 
not  win  at  the  bargaining  table. 

So,  our  defense  program  must  rest  on 
these  principles.  First,  we  must  be  smart 
about  what  we  build.  We  don't  have  to 
copy  everything  the  Soviets  do.  We  don't 
have  to  compete  on  Soviet  terms.  Our  job  is 
to  provide  for  our  security  by  using  the 
strengths  of  our  free  society.  If  we  think 
smart  enough,  we  don't  have  to  think  quite 
so  big.  We  don't  have  to  do  the  job  with 
large  numbers  and  brute  force.  We  don't 
have  to  increase  the  size  of  our  forces  from 
2  million  to  their  5  million  as  long  as  our 
military  men  and  women  have  the  quality 
tools  they  need  to  keep  the  peace.  We  don't 
have  to  have  as  many  tanks  as  the  Soviets  as 
long  as  we  have  sophisticated  antitank 
weapons. 

Innovation  is  our  advantage.  One  exam- 
ple: Advances  in  making  airplanes  and 
cruise  missiles  almost  invisible  to  Soviet 
radar  could  neutralize  the  vast  air  defense 
systems  upon  which  the  Soviets  and  some  of 
their  most  dangerous  client  states  depend. 
But  innovation  is  not  enough.  We  have  to 
follow  through.  Blueprints  alone  don't  deter 
aggression.  We  have  to  translate  our  lead  in 
the  lab  to  a  lead  in  the  field.  But  when  our 
budget  is  cut,  we  can't  do  either. 

Second,  our  security  assistance  provides 
as  much  security  for  the  dollar  as  our  own 
defense  budget.  Our  friends  can  perform 
many  tasks  more  cheaply  than  we  can.  And 
that's  why  I  can't  understand  proposals  in 
Congress  to  sharply  slash  this  vital  tool. 
Military  assistance  to  friends  in  strategic  re- 
gions strengthens  those  who  share  our 
values  and  interests.  And  when  they  are 
strong,  we're  strengthened.  It  is  in  our  in- 
terest to  help  them  meet  threats  that  could 
ultimately  bring  harm  to  us  as  well. 

Third,  where  defense  reform  is  needed, 
we  will  pursue  it.  The  Packard  Commission 
we  created  will  be  reporting  in  2  days.  We 
hope  they  will  have  ideas  for  new  ap- 
proaches that  give  us  even  better  ways  to 
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buy  our  weapons.  We  re  eager  for  good 
ideas,  for  new  ideas — ^America's  special 
genius.  Wherever  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations point  the  way  to  greater  execu- 
tive effectiveness,  I  will  implement  them, 
even  if  they  run  counter  to  the  will  of  the 
entrenched  bureaucracies  and  special  inter- 
ests. I  will  also  urge  Congress  to  heed  the 
Conmiission's  report  and  to  remove  those 
obstacles  to  good  management  that  Con- 
gress itself  has  created  over  the  years. 

The  fourth  element  of  our  strategy  for 
the  future  is  to  reduce  America's  depend- 
ence on  nuclear  weapons.  You've  heard  me 
talk  about  our  Strategic  Defense  Initiative, 
the  program  that  could  one  day  free  us  all 
from  the  prison  of  nuclear  terror.  It  would 
be  pure  folly  for  the  United  States  not  to 
press  forward  with  SDI,  when  the  Soviets 
have  already  invested  up  to  20  years  on 
their  own  program.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  only  operational  missile  defense  in  the 
world  today  guards  the  capital  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  not  the  United  States. 

But  while  SDI  offers  hope  for  the  future, 
we  have  to  consider  today's  world.  For  too 
long,  we  and  our  allies  have  permitted  nu- 
clear weapons  to  be  a  crutch,  a  way  of  not 
having  to  face  up  to  real  defense  needs.  We 
must  free  ourselves  from  that  crutch.  Our 
goal  should  be  to  deter  and,  if  necessary,  to 
repel  any  aggression  without  a  resort  to  nu- 
clear arms.  Here,  again,  technology  can  pro- 
vide us  with  the  means  not  only  to  respond 
to  full-scale  aggression  but  to  strike  back  at 
terrorists  without  harming  innocent  civil- 
ians. Today's  technology  makes  it  possible 
to  destroy  a  tank  column  up  to  120  miles 
away  without  using  atomic  weapons.  This 
technology  may  be  the  first  cost-effective 
conventional  defense  in  postwar  history 
against  the  giant  Red  army.  When  we  fail  to 
equip  our  troops  with  these  modernized 
systems,  we  only  increase  the  risk  that  we 
may   one   day   have   to   resort   to   nuclear 


weapons. 

These  are  the  practical  decisions  we 
make  when  we  send  a  defense  budget  to 
Congress.  Each  generation  has  to  live  with 
the  challenges  history  delivers,  and  we  can't 
cope  with  these  challenges  by  evasion.  If 
we  sustain  our  efforts  now,  we  have  the 
best  chance  in  decades  of  building  a  secure 
peace.  That's  why  I  met  with  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  last  year,  and  that's  why 
we're  talking  to  the  Soviets  today,  bargain- 
ing— if  Congress  will  support  us — ^from 
strength. 

We  want  to  make  this  a  more  peaceful 
world.  We  want  to  reduce  arms.  We  want 
agreements  that  truly  diminish  the  nuclear 
danger.  We  don't  just  want  signing  ceremo- 
nies and  color  photographs  of  leaders  toast- 
ing each  other  with  champagne.  We  want 
more.  We  want  real  agreements,  agree- 
ments that  really  work,  with  no  cheating. 
We  want  an  end  to  state  policies  of  intimi- 
dation, threats,  and  the  constant  quest  for 
domination.  We  want  real  peace. 

I  will  never  ask  for  what  isn't  needed;  I 
will  never  fight  for  what  isn't  necessary.  But 
I  need  your  help.  We've  come  so  far  togeth- 
er these  last  5  years;  let's  not  falter  now. 
Let's  maintain  that  crucial  level  of  national 
strength,  unity,  and  purpose  that  has 
brought  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  negotiating 
table  and  has  given  us  this  historic  opportu- 
nity to  achieve  real  reductions  in  nuclear 
weapons  and  a  real  chance  at  lasting  peace. 
That  would  be  the  finest  legacy  we  could 
leave  behind  for  our  children  and  for  their 
children. 

Thank  you.  God  bless  you,  and  good 
night. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  8  p.m.  from 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  The 
address  was  broadcast  live  on  nationwide 
radio  and  television. 
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Remarks  Following  Discussions  With  President  Paul  Biya  of 

Cameroon 

February  27,  1986 


President  Reagan.  It's  been  a  pleasure  to 
have  as  our  guest  President  Biya  of  Came- 
roon. President  Biya's  visit  is  a  milestone  in 
the  excellent  relationship  between  our  two 
countries.  Our  discussions  were  warm  and 
frank,  reflecting  the  good  will  between  us 
and  our  countries  as  well.  And  Fm  pleased 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  announce  that 
yesterday  a  bilateral  investment  treaty  was 
signed  by  our  governments.  President  Biya 
and  I  are  convinced  this  treaty  will  spur 
economic  growth  and  greatly  benefit  our 
peoples. 

Cameroon,  like  the  United  States,  is 
blessed  with  rich  natural  resources,  a  vi- 
brant private  sector,  and  a  diverse,  industri- 
ous population.  But  resources  alone  do  not 
guarantee  progress,  either  in  economic  or 
political  terms;  it  takes  sound,  dedicated 
leadership.  President  Biya  exemplifies  this 
with  his  energetic  commitment  to  national 
unity,  reconciliation,  and  the  liberalization 
of  his  country's  political  institutions. 

Today  it's  becoming  ever  more  clear  to 
the  emerging  nations  in  Africa  that  Marxist 
and  rigid  statist  models  of  development 
simply  don't  work.  Instead  of  economic  de- 
velopment, political  freedom,  and  national 
stability,  Marxism,  an  ideology  totally  alien 
to  African  aspirations,  has  produced  nothing 
but  deprivation,  tyranny,  and  conflict. 

Cameroon  is  a  shining  example  of  how 
much  can  be  accomplished  when  a  more 
realistic  and  humane  approach  is  taken  to 
political  and  economic  development.  By  al- 
lowing free  rein  of  the  enterprise  and  tal- 
ents of  the  people  and  by  providing  incen- 
tives for  them  to  work  and  earn,  last  year 
Cameroon's  economy  grew  at  an  annual 
rate  of  over  6  percent.  Its  per  capita 
income  is  among  the  highest  in  black 
Africa.  President  Biya's  government  enjoys 
a  balanced  budget,  and  his  country,  thanks 
to  the  growing  vigor  of  the  private  sector,  is 
essentially  setf-sufficient  in  food.  In  short. 
President  Biya's  wise  policies  have  been  a 
boon  to  his  people. 

The    President    is    a    highly    respected 


leader  in  Africa.  And  today  I  sought  his 
advice  on  a  wide  range  of  issues.  We  dis- 
cussed our  mutual  concern  about  interna- 
tional terrorism  and  about  aggression  di- 
rected against  some  sub-Saharan  States,  es- 
pecially Chad.  We  agreed  on  the  impor- 
tance of  working  together  and  with  other 
friends  countering  these  dangers. 

The  United  States  and  Cameroon  have 
for  several  decades  enjoyed  a  high  level  of 
cooperation.  Today  we  have  reaffirmed  our 
intention  to  continue  reinforcing  our  posi- 
tive and  constructive  relationship.  All 
Americans  wish  President  Biya  continued 
success  in  his  efforts  to  build  a  prosperous 
and  democratic  Cameroon.  And  we  wish 
him  Godspeed  on  his  journey  home. 

President  Biya.  President  Reagan  and 
myself  have  just  had  a  meeting  marked  by 
cordiality  and  mutual  understanding.  We 
have  looked  at  the  economic  and  political 
situation  of  Cameroon.  President  Reagan  is 
very  much  aware  of  the  progress  we  have 
made.  Our  domestic  policies  are  based  on  a 
free  market  economy  and  democracy  for 
most  personal  inititative  and  the  creation  of 
new  businesses.  Our  growth  rate  has  in- 
creased considerably.  We  have  opened  our 
borders  to  foreign  investors,  and  we  have 
excellent  relations  with  the  Western  na- 
tions. 

The  most  important  conclusion  of  our 
meeting  is  that  there  is  a  strong  conversion 
of  views  between  our  two  countries,  be- 
cause, like  you,  we  hold  particularly  dear 
ideals  of  peace,  liberty,  democracy, 
progress,  and  moral  values,  as  well  as  social 
justice.  Like  you,  we,  too,  condemn  apart- 
heid and  nonrespect  of  the  freedom  of  the 
Namibian  people.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
once  again  the  influence  of  your  nation  will 
help  resolve  these  problems,  which  are  a 
threat  to  human  dignity.  Like  you,  we  con- 
demn violence  and  terrorism  throughout 
the  world.  We  have  opted  in  favor  of  a 
dialog  in  peace  and  balance.  And  we  have 
strengthened  our  links  to  other  African 
countries  so  that  together  we  can  make 
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progress. 

As  I  said,  our  ideas  converge  on  many 
levels.  And  my  presence  here  attests  that 
we  want  to  strengthen  the  ties  between  our 
two  countries,  and  we  want  to  strengthen 
bilateral  cooperations.  And  we  already  have 
about  100  American  firms  established  in  our 
country.  Our  nation  is  bilingual — English 
and  French — and  is,  therefore,  fertile 
ground  for  American  investors.  Our  two 
governments  have  signed  an  agreement  on 
the  reciprocal  protection  of  investments, 
which  will  certainly  encourage  them.  Assist- 
ance from  the  American  Government  has 
been  of  a  great  help  to  us,  particularly  in 
the  fields  of  agriculture,  education,  and 
health.  We  do  appreciate  the  contribution 
of  the  United  States  to  our  social  life  and 
hope  that  the  number  of  cultural  exchange 
programs  will  increase.   Since  our  foreign 


policy  is  based  on  international  cooperation, 
we  count  very  much  on  the  United  States. 
Our  relations  are  characterized  by  mutual 
friendship.  I  hope  the  United  States  will 
help  defend  our  ideals  of  peace  and  free- 
dom, which  are  often  threatened  in  Africa. 
Your  nation  and  President  have  our  total 
confidence.  We  congratulate  President 
Reagan  on  his  meeting  in  Geneva  with  Mr. 
Gorbachev. 
Thank  you  for  your  attention. 

Note:  President  Reagan  spoke  to  reporters  at 
1:30  p.m.  at  the  South  Portico  of  the  White 
House.  President  Biya  spoke  in  French, 
which  was  translated  by  an  interpreter,  and 
English.  Earlier,  the  two  Presidents  met  in 
the  Oval  Office  and  then  attended  a  lunch- 
eon in  the  Residence. 


Statement  on  Signing  the  Federal  Employees  Benefits 
Improvement  Act  of  1986 
February  27,  1986 


Today  I  am  signing  H.R.  4061,  the  Feder- 
al Employees  Benefits  Improvement  Act  of 
1986.  H.R.  4061  changes  the  Federal  em- 
ployees' health  benefits  law,  as  recommend- 
ed by  my  administration,  to  allow  rebates  of 
health  insurance  premiums  to  be  paid  by 
insurance  carriers  to  Federal  annuitants,  as 
is  already  permitted  for  current  employees. 
It  is  gratifying  for  me  to  be  able  to  sign  this 
legislation  so  that  Federal  annuitants  can 
receive  their  health  insurance  rebates  with- 
out further  delay. 

I  congratulate  the  Congress  on  enacting 
acceptable  legislation  to  accomplish  this 
change  so  quickly  after  my  veto  of  H.R. 
3384  last  month.  Like  H.R.  4061,  H.R.  3384 
would  have  authorized  premium  rebates  for 
Federal  annuitants.  However,  I  could  not 
approve  that  bill,  particularly  because  it 
contained  a  seriously  objectionable  provi- 
sion that  would  have  eliminated  the  current 


75-percent  limit  on  the  Government  contri- 
bution to  any  health  insurance  plan  for  Fed- 
eral employees  and  annuitants.  That  provi- 
sion would  have  been  too  costly  over  the 
next  few  years,  contrary  to  our  efforts  to 
achieve  a  balanced  budget  by  1991. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Congress  has 
dropped  this  expensive  provision,  and  I 
urge  the  Congress  now  to  turn  its  attention 
to  the  structural  reforms  in  the  Federal 
Employees  Health  Benefits  Program  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  These  changes 
would  encourage  greater  competition  and 
choice  of  health  plans  for  employees,  re- 
structure the  formula  for  determining  the 
Government's  share  of  enroUee  premiums, 
and  decrease  government  intrusion  in  the 
program. 

Note:  H.R.  4061,  approved  February  27,  was 
assigned  Public  Law  No.  99-251. 
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Remarks  on  Receiving  the  Recommendations  of  the  President's 
Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense  Management 
February  28,  1986 


The  President.  Well,  good  morning,  Dave 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen.  And  I  appreciate 
you  coming  over  this  morning  to  present 
your  recommendations.  And  I  know  you've 
all  worked  hard  and — ^very  hard,  as  a 
matter  of  fact — and  Fm  glad  that  your 
report  is  bipartisan  and  xmanimous.  Fve 
met  with  Dave  over  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  he's  kept  me  apprised  of  your  progress. 
And  I'm  pleased  to  say  that  your  work  may 
well  be  the  most  comprehensive  bipartisan 
review  of  the  Defense  Establishment  since 
World  War  II.  And  I  plan  to  review  your 
recommendations  in  detail,  and  I  will  act 
promptly  and  firmly  to  take  appropriate  im- 
plementation actions.  And  I  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  join  me  and  do  their  part,  as 
well. 

And  now,  Dave,  the  spotlight  is  on  you. 

Chairman  Packard.  Well,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to  present  this 
report  to  you  that  contains  our  first  set  of 
recommendations.  And  I  speak  on  behalf  of 
all  the  Commission  to  say  that  we've  been 
very  honored  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
help  you  and  Secretary  [of  Defense]  Wein- 
berger in  this  very  important  job  of  getting 
the  most  defense  we  can  from  the  billions 
of  dollars  that  are  being  spent.  And  we 
know  that  you  and  the  Secretary  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  the  past  5 
years  in  moving  ahead  toward  that  end. 
And  I  want  to  tell  you  that  this  Commission 
has  worked  very  hard  and  that  every  single 
member  of  the  Commission  has  made  an 
important  contribution  in  developing  these 
recommendations  that  we  are  presenting  to 
you  today.  And  we  hope  very  much  that 
these  recommendations  will  help  you  and 
the  Secretary  continue  this  important  job  to 
improve  the  strength  and  the  readiness  of 
our  Armed  Forces  so  that  they  can  continue 
to  be  the  bulwark  of  freedom  and  peace  in 
this  troubled  world  of  ours. 

The  President.  Dave,  I  thank  you  very 
much.  And  as  I  said  on  Wednesday,  the 
Commission's  recommendations  point  the 
way  and — ^been  looking  forward  to  getting 


into  this — and  I'll  implement  the  recom- 
mendations that  are  in  here  just  as  quickly 
as  it  can  be  done,  even  if  they  run  counter 
to  the  will  of  the  entrenched  bureaucracies 
and  special  interests.  And  I  will  also  urge 
Congress  to  read  the  Commission's  report 
and  to  remove  those  obstacles  to  good  man- 
agement that  the  Congress  itsetf  has  cre- 
ated over  the  years.  And,  again,  I  thank  you 
all  for  all  the  work  that  you've  done. 


Reporter.  Mr.  President,  how  much  waste 
is  there  in  the  current  system? 

The  President.  Pardon? 

Q.  How  much  waste  is  there  in  the  cur- 
rent system,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  There  is  a  lot  less  waste 
than  there  was  when  we  came  here.  And 
there  will  be  even  less  as  we  go  forward,  as 
Mr.  Packard  has  told  you,  with  the  recom- 
mendations that  are  in  here  and  that  he 
himself  has  said  follow  the  pattern  of  things 
that  have  already  been  started. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  are  reports  that 
President  Marcos  has  brought  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  currency  and  jewelry  to 
Hawaii  from  the  Philippines.  Is  that  appro- 
priate considering  the  economic  problems 
there? 

The  President.  Again,  I  think  that  there's 
no  way  for  us  to  know  anything  about  this. 
This  is  up  to  the  Government  of  the  Philip- 
pines and  the  people  of  the  Philippines.  But 
I  think  now  we've  got  to  get  on  with  some 
more  meetings. 

Q.  Should  Mrs.  Aquino  have  released  the 
Marxist  leader  in  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  President.  Pardon? 

Q.  Should  Mrs.  Aquino  have  released  the 
Marxist  leader,  the  leader  of  the  Marxist 
movement  in  the  Philippines? 

The  President.  I  don't  know.  I  really  don't 
know. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:50  a.m.  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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Proclamation  5445— Red  Cross  Month,  1986 
February  28,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

In  cities,  towns,  and  rural  communities 
across  our  Nation,  Americans  have  turned 
time  and  again  to  the  American  Red  Cross 
for  help.  And  they  have  not  been  disap- 
pointed. Acting  as  a  conduit  for  the  gener- 
ous outpouring  of  time,  money,  and  volun- 
tarily donated  blood,  the  Red  Cross  has 
been  there  whenever  needed  throughout 
the  past  year. 

During  1985,  an  unprecedented  series  of 
violent  storms,  including  hurricanes  and 
tornadoes,  smashed  across  our  Nation.  The 
Red  Cross  responded  by  providing  inmiedi- 
ate  emergency  assistance  to  more  than  four 
million  Americans  displaced  by  these 
storms.  In  small  towns  and  large  cities,  the 
Red  Cross  responded  on  more  than  60,000 
occasions  to  Americans  in  need,  and  to  fam- 
ilies whose  homes  were  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  flood,  or  storm.  Due  to  the 
unprecedented  demand  for  assistance  to 
disaster  victims  here  in  our  Nation,  the 
funds  available  to  the  Red  Cross  for  such 
vital  work  have  been  totally  depleted,  and 
yet  that  magnificent  organization  continues 
to  provide  emergency  assistance  to  individ- 
uals and  families  in  need  all  across  America. 

The  American  Red  Cross  also  played  an 
active  role  as  part  of  an  international  effort 
in  the  harrowing  drama  of  the  American 
travelers  hijacked  in  Beirut,  relaying  mes- 
sages from  the  prisoners  to  families  back 
home  and  insuring  their  safe  conduct  out  of 
Lebanon.  Our  Red  Cross  quickly  and  effi- 
ciently mobilized  support  for  the  victims  of 
the  terrible  Mexico  City  earthquake  and 
the  Colombian  volcano  eruption,  in  con- 
junction with  the  International  Red  Cross, 
while  continuing  the  vital  work  of  feeding 
and  providing  medical  care  for  millions  of 
victims  of  drought  and  famine  in  Africa. 

As  the  collector,  processor,  and  distribu- 
tor of  more  than  half  of  the  Nation's  volim- 
tarily   donated   blood,   the   American   Red 


Cross  took  the  lead  in  implementing 
HTLV-III  antibody  testing,  adding  signifi- 
cantly to  the  effectiveness  of  recruitment 
and  screening  practices  already  in  effect 
that  protect  more  than  one-and-a-half-mil- 
lion recipients  of  blood  and  blood  products 
from  exposure  to  the  deadly  AIDS  virus. 

All  of  this  was  accomplished  without  the 
Red  Cross  cutting  back  on  any  of  its  con- 
tinuing heavy  responsibilities.  Millions  of 
our  fellow  citizens  were  taught  lifesaving 
techniques  in  CPR  (cardio-pulmonary  resus- 
citation), first  aid,  water  safety,  and  small 
craft  operation.  More  than  half-a-million 
emergency  messages  were  relayed  world- 
wide between  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  their  loved  ones  back  home. 
Nearly  six  million  individuals  were  served 
at  Red  Cross  blood  pressure  screenings  and 
aid  stations. 

Providing  the  most  efficient  and  effective 
help  in  times  of  emergency  and  disaster  is 
an  enormous  task.  But  since  its  founding  by 
Clara  Barton  in  1881  the  American  Red 
Cross  has  met  the  challenge.  It  has  been 
able  to  do  so  only  because  millions  of  Amer- 
icans have  volunteered  their  money,  time, 
and  their  hearts  so  that  those  services  will 
always  be  available. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
Honorary  Chairman  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  do  hereby  designate 
March  1986  as  Red  Cross  Month,  and  I  urge 
all  Americans  to  give  generous  support  to 
the  work  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  to 
their  local  Red  Cross  chapters. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  Febru- 
ary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
two  hundred  and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4  p.m.,  February  28,  1986] 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
on  Nuclear  Cooperation  With  EURATOM 
February  28,  1986 


Dear  Mr,  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

The  United  States  has  been  engaged  in 
nuclear  cooperation  with  the  European 
Community  for  many  years.  This  coopera- 
tion was  initiated  under  agreements  con- 
cluded over  two  decades  ago  between  the 
United  States  and  the  European  Atomic 
Energy  Community  (EURATOM)  which 
extend  until  December  31,  1995.  Since  the 
inception  of  this  cooperation,  the  Commu- 
nity has  adhered  to  all  its  obligations  under 
those  agreements. 

The  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of 
1978  amended  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
establish  new  nuclear  export  criteria,  in- 
cluding a  requirement  that  the  United 
States  have  a  right  to  consent  to  the  reproc- 
essing of  fuel  exported  from  the  United 
States.  Our  present  agreements  for  coopera- 
tion with  EURATOM  do  not  contain  such  a 
right.  To  avoid  disrupting  cooperation  with 
EURATOM,  a  proviso  was  included  in  the 
law  to  enable  continued  cooperation  until 
March  10,  1980,  if  EURATOM  agreed  to 
negotiations  concerning  our  cooperation 
agreements,  which  it  did. 

The  law  also  provides  that  nuclear  coop- 
eration with  EURATOM  can  be  extended 
on  an  annual  basis  after  March  10,  1980, 
upon  determination  by  the  President  that 
failure  to  cooperate  would  prejudice  seri- 
ously the  achievement  of  United  States  non- 
proliferation  objectives  or  otherwise  jeop- 
ardize the  common  defense  and  security, 
and  after  notification  to  the  Congress.  Presi- 
dent Carter  made  such  a  determination  six 
years  ago  and  signed  Executive  Order 
12193,  permitting  continued  nuclear  coop- 
eration with  EURATOM  until  March  10, 
1981.  Subsequent  determinations  have  per- 
mitted continued  nuclear  cooperation 
through  March  10,  1986. 


In  addition  to  numerous  informal  con- 
tacts, the  United  States  has  engaged  in  nine 
rounds  of  talks  with  EURATOM  regarding 
the  renegotiation  of  the  U.S.-EURATOM 
agreements  for  cooperation.  These  were 
conducted  in  November  1978,  September 
1979,  April  1980,  January  1982,  November 
1983,  March  1984  and  May,  September  and 
November  1985.  The  European  Community 
is  now  considering  U.S.  proposals  relating  to 
our  cooperation  agreements,  and  further 
progress  in  the  talks  is  anticipated  this  year. 

I  believe  that  it  is  essential  that  coopera- 
tion between  the  United  States  and  the 
Community  continue  and,  likewise,  that  we 
work  closely  with  our  allies  to  counter  the 
threat  of  nuclear  explosives  proliferation.  A 
disruption  of  nuclear  cooperation  would  not 
only  eliminate  any  chance  of  progress  in 
our  talks  with  EURATOM  related  to  our 
agreements,  it  would  also  cause  serious 
problems  in  our  overall  relationships.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  determined  that  failure  to 
continue  peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  with 
EURATOM  would  be  seriously  prejudicial 
to  the  achievement  of  the  United  States 
non-proliferation  objectives  and  would  jeop- 
ardize the  common  defense  and  security  of 
the  United  States.  I  intend  to  sign  an  Exec- 
utive Order  to  extend  the  waiver  of  the 
application  of  the  relevant  export  criterion 
of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  for  an 
additional  twelve  months  from  March  10, 
1986. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  George  Bush,  President  of 
the  Senate. 
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Executive  Order  12554— Nuclear  Cooperation  With  EURATOM 
February  28,  1986 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  Section 
126a(2)  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  2155(aX2)),  and 
having  determined  that,  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  period  specified  in  the  first  pro- 
viso to  Section  126a(2)  of  such  Act  and  ex- 
tended by  Executive  Orders  No.  12193, 
12295,  12351,  12409,  12463,  and  12506, 
failure  to  continue  peaceful  nuclear  coop- 
eration with  the  European  Atomic  Energy 
Community  would  be  seriously  prejudicial 
to  the  achievement  of  the  United  States 


non-proliferation  objectives  and  would  oth- 
erwise jeopardize  the  common  defense  and 
security  of  the  United  States,  and  having 
notified  the  Congress  of  this  determination, 
I  hereby  extend  the  duration  of  that  period 
to  March  10,  1987. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
February  28,  1986. 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 3:59  p.m.,  February  28,  1986] 


Nomination  of  Joseph  Trippe  Nail  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board 
February  28,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Joseph  Trippe  Nail  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  December  31,  1987.  He  would  suc- 
ceed Vernon  L.  Grose. 

Mr.  Nail  is  in  the  private  practice  of  law 
in  Smithfield,  NC.  Previously  he  was  with 
the  firm  of  Mast,  Tew,  Nail  &  Lucas  in 
Smithfield.  He  was  president  of  the  John- 
ston County  Bar  Association  and  the  Elev- 


enth Judicial  District  Bar  Association  in 
1984-1985.  He  served  as  chairman  and  di- 
rector of  the  Johnston  County  Board  of 
Social  Service  in  1976-1982. 

He  graduated  from  Furman  University 
(B.A.,  1964),  Southeastern  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  (master  of  divinity,  1964),  and 
Wake  Forest  Law  School  (J.D.,  1973).  He  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Smithfield,  NC.  He  was  born  May  16,  1942, 
in  Atlanta,  GA. 


Nomination  of  John  A.  Pendergrass  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Labor 

February  28,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  John  A.  Pendergrass  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  (Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health).  He  would  suc- 
ceed Robert  A.  Rowland. 

Mr.  Pendergrass  is  currently  serving  as 
manager  for  hazards  awareness  products  in 


the  occupational  health  and  safety  products 
division  of  the  3M  Co.  He  has  been  with 
the  3M  Co.  since  1964,  serving  most  recent- 
ly as  manager  for  industry  hygiene  litiga- 
tion, manager  of  the  specialty  consulting 
service,  and  industrial  hygienist  to  the  asso- 
ciate director. 
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Mr.  Pendergrass  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  (B.S.)  and  the  University 
of  Michigan  (M.P.H.).   He  is  married,  has 


three  children,  and  resides  in  White  Bear 
Lake,  MN.  He  was  born  August  31,  1925,  in 
Valley  Head,  AL. 


Statement  on  the  Death  of  Prime  Minister  Olof  Palme  of  Sweden 
February  28,  1986 


I  have  learned  with  great  shock  of  the 
tragic  death  of  Swedish  Prime  Minister  Olof 
Palme.  My  sorrow  in  the  face  of  this  sense- 
less act  of  violence  is  profound.  Olof  Palme 
was  one  of  the  world's  most  respected  lead- 
ers, a  man  who  made  compassion  the  hall- 
mark of  Swedish  policy.  The  world  will  re- 


member him  for  his  devotion  to  democratic 
values  and  his  untiring  efforts  to  promote 
peace.  I  offer  my  most  sincere  condolences 
to  the  family  of  Prime  Minister  Palme  and 
to  the  Swedish  people  in  their  hour  of  grief. 
I  also  pray  for  the  speedy  recovery  of  Mrs. 
Palme. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Defense  Budget 
March  1,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Last  Wednesday  I  addressed  the  Nation 
on  the  state  of  our  national  defense.  I  spoke 
of  our  commitment  to  an  historic  rebuilding 
program  that  has  lifted  America  up  out  of 
weakness  and  given  us  the  strength  and 
confidence  to  reassume  our  role  as  leader  of 
the  free  world.  In  a  world  too  often  prey  to 
the  forces  of  violence  and  tyranny,  America 
is  once  again  a  bulwark  for  peace  and  free- 
dom. We've  come  far,  I  said,  in  building  the 
solid  foundations  of  a  strong  and  secure  na- 
tional defense,  but  we  have  not  finished  the 
job.  We  must  not  let  all  that  we Ve  accom- 
plished in  the  last  5  years  be  imdermined 
by  careless  slashing  at  the  defense  budget. 
iWerica  must  never  again  slide  back  into 
helpless  insecurity.  America  must  never 
become,  as  it  looked  like  it  was  becoming  in 
the  late  seventies,  a  paper  tiger. 

My  foremost  responsibility  is  our  national 
security,  just  as  it  is  the  prime  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  necessary  resources 
to  keep  our  defenses  strong.  This  is  our 
duty,  not  only  to  America  but  to  the  cause 
of  human  freedom.  It's  also  our  job  to  make 
sure  that  every  tax  dollar  we  spend,  we 
spend  well.  Defending  freedom  over  the 
long  haul  requires  that  we  get,  as  it  is  some- 


times put,  "the  most  bang  for  every  buck." 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  has  al- 
ready made  great  strides.  Before  we  came 
into  office,  defense  costs  had  been  out  of 
control,  escalating  at  an  annual  rate  of  14 
percent.  We  got  them  under  control.  For 
the  last  2  years,  cost  increases  have  fallen  to 
less  than  1  percent,  significantly  lower  than 
the  rate  of  inflation.  We  have  saved  billions, 
and  in  the  process  we've  built  the  most 
effective  fighting  force  in  the  world.  But 
there's  still  more  we  can  do.  As  we  contin- 
ue rebuilding  our  defenses,  we  must  con- 
stantly look  for  new  savings.  We  must,  if 
necessary,  restructure  the  less  efficient 
parts  of  our  defense  program  so  that  waste 
is  designed  out  and  cost-effectiveness  is  de- 
signed in. 

Last  sunmier  I  appointed  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  study  ways  that  we  can  rede- 
sign defense  appropriations  and  manage- 
ment to  make  every  defense  dollar  go  as  far 
as  it  possibly  can.  To  head  the  Conmiission, 
I  chose  Dave  Packard,  an  entrepreneur  and 
self-made  man  who  started  Hewlett-Pack- 
ard in  a  garage  in  the  1930's  and  built  it 
into  one  of  our  country's  leading  high-tech 
computer  and  electronics  companies.  Dave 
is  world  famous  for  his  management  skill. 
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and  his  company  is  renowned  for  its  effi- 
ciency and  modern  management  tech- 
niques. The  initial  reconmiendations  came 
in  this  week.  They  are  a  tremendous  exam- 
ple of  American  know-how  applied  to  an 
extremely  complex  and  difficult  problem. 
Their  application,  Fm  convinced,  would 
make  every  defense  dollar  more  effective 
and  make  America  stronger.  I  won't  go  into 
all  the  details  here— just  give  you  some  of 
the  highlights. 

First  is  reform  of  the  budgeting  process, 
to  give  us  firm,  5-year  projections  and  2- 
year  budget  cycles.  We're  the  only  major 
country  in  the  world  that  rewrites  its  de- 
fense budget  every  year — sometimes 
making  detailed  revisions  two  or  three 
times  a  year,  and  the  waste  that  results  is 
inmiense.  No  company  in  the  private  sector 
would  survive  if  it  couldn't  plan  for  the 
future  but  had  to  hastily  and  repeatedly 
alter  its  plans  to  accommodate  shifting 
budgets.  The  effect  of  funding  programs 
this  way  is  less  defense  and  more  cost.  Fur- 
thermore, much  of  the  waste  in  defense  is 
directly  attributable  to  the  appropriations 
process.  The  vote  delays  on  the  MX  missile 
and  the  suspension  of  the  B-1  bomber  cost 
this  country  billions  of  dollars,  dollars  that 
were  lost  forever  as  those  systems  that  were 
set  back  had  to  be  reprogrammed  at  higher 
cost. 


The  report  also  calls  for  less  microman- 
agement.  Instead  of  scrutinizing  every 
paper  clip,  bolt,  and  bullet.  Congress  should 
give  more  thought  to  our  overall  defense 
needs  and  strategy.  Further  changes  in- 
clude involving  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in 
drawing  up  the  budget — efficiencies  for 
more  multiyear  contracting,  increased  use 
of  commercial  products,  streamlined  man- 
agement, and  focusing  accountability  within 
the  procurement  process.  Also  the  Commis- 
sion suggests  changes  in  the  organization  of 
our  military  that  will  improve  their  role  in 
national  security  decisionmaking.  We  will 
be  announcing  our  implementation  plans  in 
the  near  future.  Wherever  the  report  points 
the  way  to  greater  executive  effectiveness,  I 
will  implement  its  recommendations  even  if 
they  run  counter  to  the  will  of  the  en- 
trenched bureaucracies  and  special  inter- 
ests. I  will  also  urge  Congress  to  remove 
those  obstacles  to  good  management  that 
Congress  itself  has  created  over  the  years. 
This  is  an  historic  opportunity  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  to  work  to- 
gether to  give  the  American  people  what 
they  deserve — the  best,  most  efficient, 
proudest  Armed  Forces  of  the  world. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:   The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Meeting  for  Supporters  of  United  States 
Assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
March  3,  1986 


The  President.  Well,  welcome  all  of  you, 
and  I  know  that  four  of  us  who  just  came  in 
here  are  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the 
cause  that  brings  you  all  together.  I  have 
just  met  with  these  leaders  of  the  united 
Nicaraguan  opposition  who  represent  the 
hope  for  democracy  in  Nicaragua:  Arturo 
Cruz,  Adolpho  Calero,  and  Alfonso  Robelo. 

Haiti  and  the  Philippines  have  demon- 
strated the  desire  of  people  worldwide  for 
democratic  rule.  In  Central  America  great 
strides  toward  democracy  have  been  taken 


in  every  country  except  Nicaragua,  where 
the  Sandinista  dictatorship  is  consolidating 
Communist  control.  I  think  the  world  is 
watching  to  see  if  Congress  is  as  committed 
to  democracy  in  Nicaragua,  in  our  own 
hemisphere,  as  it  was  in  the  Philippines. 
The  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance,  40 
percent  former  Sandinistas,  now  confronts 
new  Soviet  weapons,  including  the  same 
helicopters  used  to  massacre  the  resistance 
in  Afghanistan.  And  democratic  reconcilia- 
tion remains  possible  if  we  support  those 
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who  share  our  ideals.  However,  if  we  don't 
provide  our  friends  with  the  means  to  stop 
these  Soviet  gunships,  Nicaragua's  freedom 
fighters  will  suffer  the  same  fate  as  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters  did  30  years 
ago,  who  had  nothing  to  defend  themselves 
against  Soviet  tanks. 

The  second  question  that'll  be  answered 
with  this  vote  is  whether  Congress  is  as  de- 
termined to  keep  Central  America  free  as 
Ortega  and  Castro  are  to  make  it  Commu- 
nist. I've  asked  for  $100  million  in  assist- 
ance, and  we'll  fight  for  it.  Simple  humani- 
tarian aid  is  not  enough.  As  these  gentle- 
men definitely  agree,  you  can't  stop  tanks 
and  gunships  with  bandages  and  bed  rolls. 
Congressional  defeat  of  this  aid  proposal 
could  well  deliver  Nicaragua  permanently 
to  the  Communist  bloc.  Procrastination 
risks  a  military  victory  for  the  Sandinistas, 
who  hope  to  finish  off  the  freedom  fighters 
before  American  help  can  arrive.  We  im- 
plore Congress  not  to  delay  and  to  provide 
that  help.  For  2  years,  the  freedom  fighters 
have  gotten  no  military  assistance  from  the 
United  States,  except  that  that  some  of  you 
know  has  been  provided;  and  Moscow  has 
provided  a  half  a  billion  dollars  in  arms. 
Defeat  for  the  contras  would  mean  a 
second  Cuba  on  the  mainland  of  North 
America.  It'd  be  a  major  defeat  in  the  quest 
for  democracy  in  our  hemisphere,  and  it 
would  mean  consolidation  of  a  privileged 
sanctuary  for  terrorists  and  subversives  just 
2  days'  driving  time  from  Harlingen,  Texas. 

Now,  I  don't  think  any  of  us  are  going  to 
try  and  sell  the  idea  that  just  a  little  Nicara- 
gua could  represent  a  threat  to  the  United 
States,  but  that  isn't  what  they  have  in 
mind  either.  They  have  in  mind  being  a 
launching  pad  for  revolution  up  and  down, 
first  of  all,  Latin  America.  We  have  the  defi- 


nite proof  that  the  Sandinista  government 
continues  to  send  arms  to  the  guerrillas  in 
El  Salvador  that  are  trying  still  to  get  rid  of 
that  democratic  government  that  is  now  in- 
stalled there.  And  can  anyone  imagine  how 
much  more  help  they  would  be  able  to  give 
if  once  they  were  totally  victorious  and  had 
no  opposition  within  their  own  country  any- 
more, and  what  they  could  do  to  unseat  the 
neighboring  democracies?  I  think  it  would 
place  in  jeopardy  the  survival  of  each  of 
those  small  and  fragile  democracies  now  in 
Central  America,  open  up  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  military  bases  on  America's  doorstep, 
could  threaten  the  security  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  inaugurate  a  vast  migration  north- 
ward to  the  United  States  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  refugees.  And  those  who 
would  invite  this  strategic  disaster  by  aban- 
doning yet  another  fighting  ally  of  this 
country  in  the  field  wHl  be  held  fully  ac- 
countable by  history. 

Well,  now,  that's  all  that  I'm  going  to  say 
here  for  the  moment,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments we  will 

Reporter.  Mr.  President,  there  doesn't 
seem  like  there's  any  hope  for  negotiations 
at  all? 

The  President.  I'm  a  little  more  optimistic 
than  that.  We're  going  to  tell  our  story  to 
the  American  people,  and  we're  going  to 
continue  to  work  on  Congress.  And  I  refuse 
to  give  up. 

I  remember  a  man  named  Winston 
Churchill  who  said,  "Never  give  in.  Never, 
never,  never."  So  we  won't. 

Q.  How  tough  is  the  sell  on  the  Hill,  Mr. 
President? 

The  President.  We'll  be  talking  to  our 
friends  up  there. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:20  p.m.  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House. 


Appointment  of  Two  Members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy 
March  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 


be  members  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  for  terms 
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expiring  December  30,  1988: 

Marta  T.  Caldera  will  succeed  Matilda  L.H. 
Forbes.  She  is  presently  with  the  Caldera  Co. 
in  Los  Angeles,  CA.  Previously  she  was  with 
Amex  Systems,  Inc.,  as  vice  president  for  gov- 
ernment and  legal  affairs.  She  was  an  associate 
with  the  law  firm  of  Lawler,  Felix  and  Hall  in 
1979-1981.  She  graduated  fi-om  San  Diego 
State  University  (B.A.,  1976)  and  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center  (J.D.,  1980).  She  was 
born  June  13,  1954,  in  San  Pedro,  CA,  and  now 
resides  in  Los  Angeles,  CA. 


Michael  Joseph  Bayer  will  succeed  Garrison  H. 
Davidson.  He  is  currently  serving  as  manager 
of  government  relations  for  the  Panhandle 
Eastern  Companies  in  Washington,  DC.  He 
served  as  an  Associate  Deputy  Secretary  at  the 
Department  of  Commerce  in  1982-1983  and  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Affairs  at  the  Department  of  Energy  in  1981- 
1982.  He  graduated  from  Ohio  State  University 
(B.S.,  1973;  M.B.A.,  1974)  and  Capital  Universi- 
ty (J.D.,  1977).  He  is  married,  has  one  child, 
and  resides  in  Potomac,  MD.  He  was  bom 
August  2,  1947,  in  Dayton,  OH. 


Appointment  of  Betty  Easley  as  a  Member  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Advisory  Council  on  Education 
March  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Betty  Easley  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Intergovernmental  Advisory 
Council  on  Education  for  a  term  expiring 
July  27,  1989.  She  will  succeed  William  S. 
Bankowsky. 

Since  1972  Mrs.  Easley  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Florida  State  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  the  52d  District.  In  that  ca- 
pacity, she  has  served  on  the  Appropria- 
tions, Finance  and  Taxation,  Higher  Educa- 


tion, and  Judiciary  Committees.  She  is  a 
member  and  past  president  of  the  National 
Order  of  Women  Legislators  and  a  member 
of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures. 

Mrs.  Easley  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  in  1984  from  Eckerd  College.  She  is 
married,  has  four  children,  and  resides  in 
Largo,  FL.  She  was  born  August  5,  1929,  in 
Victoria,  TX. 


Remarks  at  a  Dinner  Honoring  Senator  Paul  Laxalt  of  Nevada 
March  3,  1986 


Thank  you.  Senator  Armstrong.  Thank 
you  all.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it's  wonder- 
ful to  be  here  tonight  and  to  celebrate  with 
you  the  longstanding  friendship  that  Nancy 
and  Fve  had  with  Paul  and  Carol. 

As  most  of  you  know,  Paul  and  I  were 
elected  Governors  of  our  respective  States 
at  about  the  same  time;  so,  you  can  see  we 
started  even.  I  had  California  and  one  of 
the  biggest  economies  in  the  Nation,  and 
Paul  had  Nevada  and  Howard  Hughes. 
[Laughter]  But  you  know,  even  in  those 
early  days,  I  knew  that  Paul  and  I  would  be 
close.  We  had  a  lot  in  common — Lake 
Tahoe,  for  example.  There  were  those  who 


said  a  straight  shooter  like  Paul  could  never 
make  it  in  Washington.  But  sure  enough, 
Paul  disposed  of  problems  here  just  as  easily 
as  he  disposed  of  them  in  Nevada,  because 
he  had  the  best  possible  training  for  Wash- 
ington. He  was  a  rancher  and  a  herder,  and 
they  have  exactly  the  same  sort  of  disposal 
problems  in  that  business  that  we  have  in 
politics.  [Laughter]  But  while  we're  all  fa- 
miliar with  Paul's  accomplishments  here  in 
Washington,  I  don't  think  we  should  over- 
look what  he  achieved  in  Nevada.  You 
know,  there's  an  old  mining  town  there 
called  Virginia  City  that  proudly  boasts  that 
it  has   6   churches   and   110   saloons.   Paul 
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changed  all  that.  When  he  was  finished, 
Virginia  City  had  6  churches,  110  saloons, 
and  1  Republican  club.  [Laughter^ 

Well,  Paul,  Senator,  I  hope  you'll  forgive 
me  for  having  a  little  fun  here  tonight.  The 
truth  is,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  isn't  the 
easiest  set  of  remarks  that  I've  ever  been 
asked  to  give.  And  that  comes  from  some- 
one who's  had  to  give  a  fair  number  of 
speeches.  Come  to  think  of  it,  Paul,  you've 
probably  had  to  sit  through  more  of  them 
than  either  one  of  us  wants  to  admit.  And  I 
know  that  finding  the  right  word  or  expres- 
sion can  oftentimes  mean  the  difference  be- 
tween hurting  or  helping,  between  doing 
this  job  well  or  not  so  well.  But  sometimes 
the  words  just  aren't  there.  The  task  is 
really  impossible.  I  guess  that  was  what  Lin- 
coln felt  at  Gettysburg.  He  knew  there  are 
occasions  when  words  must  be  brief  be- 
cause the  feelings  are  so  deep,  and  this 
evening  is  one  such  occasion. 

In  the  first  place,  I'm  not  sure  I  know 
what  I  could  say  to  add  to  the  understand- 
ing of  Paul  Laxalt  by  those  of  you  who 
know  and  love  him  so  well.  In  Paul  Wey- 
rich's  article  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Conservative  Digest,  the  title,  fittingly 
enough,  is  "The  Character  of  Paul  Laxalt." 
There's  a  story  about  the  time  that  Barry 
Goldwater  was  scheduled  to  campaign  in 
Nevada  in  1964.  Everyone  told  Paul — ^well, 
not  everyone,  but  there  was  that  certain 
group  of  people  that  told  Paul  he  could 
probably  win  his  race  for  the  Senate,  but 
only  if  he  didn't  identify  himself  too  closely 
with  the  Senator.  Paul's  reply,  "Listen, 
Barry  Goldwater  is  my  friend.  If  I  snubbed 
him  now,  I  could  never  look  him  in  the  face 
again.  I  would  rather  lose."  And  Paul  did 
lose,  by  84  votes.  But  that  kind  of  courage 
and  sense  of  values  would  later  make  him 
part  of  the  Nation's  history,  one  of  the  guid- 
ing stars  for  a  political  revolution  that  has 
shaken  America  and  the  world. 

All  of  you  know,  too,  the  story  of  Paul's 
family.  Perhaps  some  of  you  have  seen  the 
book  written  about  his  father  by  one  of  his 
brothers,  "Sweet  Promised  Land."  There's  a 
wonderful  picture  of  the  elder  Laxalt  on 
the  cover.  He's  looking  out  across  the  Sierra 
Nevada.  "Seeing  him  in  a  moment's  pause 
on  some  high  ridge,"  Robert  Laxalt  wrote, 
"with  the  wind  tearing  at  his  wild  thickness 


of  iron  grey  hair  and  flattening  his  clothes 
to  his  lean  frame,  you  could  understand 
why  this  was  what  he  was  meant  to  be." 
Well,  seeing  Paul  as  I  have — calm  in  crisis, 
resolute  in  duty,  warm  in  friendship — I  also 
knew  why  this  was  what  he  was  meant  to 
be;  that  he,  too,  had  a  destiny,  a  destiny  to 
be  a  great  leader  of  our  nation  and  one  of 
the  foremost  Americans  of  our  time  or  of 
any  time. 

I  remember  back  in  '76.  Paul  was  a  mi- 
nority of  one  among  the  Republican  Gover- 
nors, and  he  gave  the  first  of  his  three 
speeches  nominating  me  for  President. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  Senator,  I've  had  to  sit 
through  a  few  of  your  speeches,  too. 
[Laughter]  Anyway,  recently  he  gathered 
those  speeches  in  a  little  book.  After  his  last 
one  in  1984,  Paul  notes:  "Back  at  the  hotel 
that  same  evening,  a  man  with  tears  in  his 
eyes  shook  my  hand  and  said  simply,  *Great 
speech,  Paul'  The  road  to  this  had  been  a 
long  one,  beset  by  reverses  and  heartbreaks 
and  finally  crowned  with  victory.  My 
friend's  words  made  all  the  travails  worth- 
while," he  said.  And  then  he  adds  in  that 
little  book:  "The  man  shaking  my  hand  was 
President  Ronald  Reagan." 

Well,  you  bet  it  was,  and  again  tonight 
those  tears  aren't  very  far  away.  The  friend 
who  understands  you  creates  you,  a  wise 
man  once  said.  Paul  created  because  he 
always  understood.  And  for  that,  I  am  and 
shall  always  be  grateful.  But  I'm  humbled, 
too,  knowing  that  so  often  he  chose  to  give 
of  himself,  for  Nancy  and  for  me,  always  for 
America,  his  sweet  promised  land.  So,  yes,  I 
owe  a  great  deal  to  Paul  Laxalt.  But  how 
really  does  that  make  me  any  different 
from  anyone  else  in  this  room?  And  every 
other  man,  woman,  and  child  who  enjoys 
the  blessing  of  freedom  in  this  wonderful 
country  tonight. 

There's  another  story  Paul  tells  in  his 
little  book.  Now,  like  anyone,  he  was  nerv- 
ous appearing  in  1984  before  the  packed 
arena  and  a  huge  nationwide  television  au- 
dience. But  he  says,  "That  feeling  quickly 
disappeared  when  I  looked  down  from  the 
podium  and  saw  the  Nevada  State  flag  with 
the  words  *Battle  borne'  inscribed  upon  it." 
Well,  that's  his  story,  his  State's  story,  but 
our  story,  too,  and  especially  our  century's 
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story.  Had  the  times  been  more  tranquil, 
many  of  us  would  have  preferred  some 
other  career,  perhaps,  or  at  least  a  little 
more  leisure  time.  I  know  Paul  would  have 
made  a  lot  more  trips  to  a  place  called  Mar- 
ietta in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  But  history  did 
hit  us  with  a  freight  train,  and  we  were 
battle  borne.  The  events  of  our  century — 
world  wars  and  totalitarian  governments  so 
momentous,  so  rife  with  human  suffering — 
so  gravely  threatened  our  shining  city  on  a 
hill,  our  sweet  promised  land,  so  we  could 
not  shirk  nor  deny  the  duty  that  we  saw 
before  us.  And  tonight  we  thank  God  that 
we  saw  our  duty  and  did  it  and  that  our 
efforts  have  been  rewarded  with  not  just  a 
glimmer  but  a  glow  of  light  as  this  dark 
century  comes  to  its  close. 

And  to  the  scholars  who  someday  will 
seek  the  origin  of  that  sudden  brilliance, 
that  sudden  outburst  of  freedom's  light  in 


the  closing  decades  of  the  20th  century — 
one  we  pray  God  will  continue  to  grow 
brighter — I  say  to  them,  look  to  the  son  of 
the  high  mountains  and  the  peasant  herd- 
ers, the  son  of  the  Sierra  and  the  inmiigrant 
Basque  family.  Look  to  a  man,  to  a  friend, 
to  an  American  who  gave  of  himself  so  that 
others  might  live  in  freedom,  so  that  his 
country  and  his  father's  country  might 
always  be  a  light  unto  the  nations,  a  shining 
city  on  a  hill  and  that  sweet  promised  land. 
Paul  Laxalt  is  more  than  deserving  of  the 
honor  we  do  him  tonight.  We  bring  honor 
on  ourselves  for  recognizing  that  fact.  He  is 
truly  a  man  for  all  seasons.  And  he's  our 
friend,  our  good  friend.  God  bless  him. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:57  p.m.  in 
the  Regency  Ballroom  at  the  Hyatt  Regency 
Hotel.  He  was  introduced  by  Senator  Wil- 
liam L.  Armstrong  of  Colorado. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Situation  in  Southern  Africa 
March  4,  1986 


Today  in  Cape  Town,  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  proposed  that  August  1,  1986, 
be  set  as  the  date  for  the  beginning  of  im- 
plementation of  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolution  435.  That  resolution  out- 
lines the  procedures  leading  to  the  inde- 
pendence of  Namibia.  The  South  Africans 
have  made  implementation  of  this  date  con- 
tingent on  reaching  prior  agreement  on  a 
timetable  for  Cuban  troop  withdrawal  from 
Angola. 

The  United  States  Government  welcomes 
South  Africa's  announcement  as  a  signifi- 
cant and  positive  step  in  the  negotiations  to 
achieve  Namibia's  independence,  the  with- 
drawal of  Cuban  forces  from  Angola  and, 
more  broadly,  peace  in  the  region.  The  op- 
portunity now  exists  for  rapid  movement 
toward  a  settlement  which  will  bring  Na- 
mibia to  independence.  This  opportunity 
should  be  seized.  It  is  now  incumbent  upon 
all  the  parties  to  the  negotiations  to  intensi- 


fy their  diplomatic  efforts.  The  United 
States  is  prepared  to  move  rapidly  to  en- 
courage the  parties  in  this  effort.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  Secretary  [of  State]  has  asked 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  African  Af- 
fairs Frank  G.  Wisner  to  travel  immediately 
to  southern  Africa  for  consultations  with 
governments  in  the  region. 

We  welcome  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment's announcement  that  it  would  lift  the 
state  of  emergency  within  the  next  few 
days.  We  have  long  urged  that  the  state  of 
emergency  be  lifted  as  one  of  the  steps  the 
South  African  Government  must  take  to 
create  conditions  in  which  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  begin  negotiations  with  credible 
black  leaders  leading  to  meaningful  reform 
and  a  reduction  in  violence. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  9:18  a.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 
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Remarks  on  Receiving  the  Department  of  Education  Report  on 
Improving  Education 
March  4,  1986 


Secretary  Bennett.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  formally  to  present  you  a  copy  of 
"What  Works/*  It  is  aimed  at  the  improve- 
ment of  the  education  of  our  children. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much,  and 
thank  you  Secretary  Bennett.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  the  last  few  years  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  asking,  what  can  they 
do  to  improve  American  education,  and 
today  I  think  we  have  some  pretty  good 
ideas.  Let  me  interject  right  here  that  it  is 
quite  a  novelty  for  me  to  have  principals 
visiting  my  office.  [Laughter] 

Fm  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  help  Sec- 
retary Bennett  present  this  book  that  is 
called  "What  Works."  And  you  all  know, 
Fm  sure  by  now,  that  before  you  leave  here 
today  you  will  be  receiving  this  particular 
report.  This  little  book  is  only  65  pages 
long,  and  that's  pretty  short  by  Washington 
standards.  But  there's  more  practical,  useful 
information  packed  into  these  65  pages 
than  in  a  whole  mountain  of  most  govern- 
ment documents.  This  book  is  for  the  Amer- 
ican people,  parents,  teachers,  principals, 
school  board  members.  State  legislators,  and 
any  adult  who  is  responsible  for  the  educa- 
tion of  a  child.  And  it  tells  you  exactly  what 
the  title  says:  what  works  when  it  comes  to 
teaching  and  learning. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  gath- 
ered the  best  available  research.  We  know 
from  experience  that  certain  tools  work  and 
work  well  when  it  comes  to  teaching  and 
learning,  and  this  is  a  practical  guide  to 
those  tools.  "What  Works"  makes  its  ap- 
pearance at  just  the  right  time,  because 
we've  had  some  encouraging  news  about 
our  schools  lately.  Just  2  weeks  ago  we 
learned  that  since  1982  senior  high  school 
students  in  35  States  have  improved  their 
academic  performance.  We  learned  that 
graduation  rates  are  up  and  dropout  rates 
are  down.  And  last  year,  as  many  of  you 
know,  SAT  scores  rose  9  points,  and  that 
was  the  largest  annual  gain  since  1963. 

Yes,  we  are  making  progress,  and  this 
book  can  keep  us  going  in  the  right  direc- 


tion. When  you  look  inside  "What  Works" 
you'll  discover  that  some  of  the  research 
findings  aren't  really  very  surprising.  That's 
because  sound  educational  practice  is  based 
on  something  Americans  know  a  lot  about: 
plain,  old-fashioned  common  sense.  On  dis- 
cipline, for  example,  "What  Works"  says 
this:  "Schools  contribute  to  their  students' 
academic  achievement  by  establishing, 
communicating,  and  enforcing  fair  and  con- 
sistent education  policies."  That's  good  to 
know  because  for  16  out  of  the  last  17  years 
Americans  have  said  that  lack  of  discipline 
is  their  number-one  concern  about  schools. 
Here  in  Washington  we've  been  addressing 
this  concern.  Our  Department  of  Justice  has 
supported  efforts  to  make  sure  that  teach- 
ers, principals,  and  school  administrators 
have  the  authority  they  need  to  run  orderly 
schools.  And  at  my  request  the  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  Education  are  examin- 
ing initiatives  that  would  enhance  the  abili- 
ty of  State  and  local  officials  in  maintaining 
school  discipline. 

On  the  importance  of  teaching  our  chil- 
dren character,  "What  Works"  is  just  as 
forceful:  "Many  highly  successful  individuals 
have  above-average  but  not  extraordinary 
intelligence.  Accomplishment  in  a  particu- 
lar activity  is  often  more  dependent  upon 
hard  work  and  self-discipline  than  on  innate 
ability."  Well,  again,  that's  good  to  know, 
because  Bill  Bennett  and  I  have  joined 
thousands  of  teachers  and  parents  in  argu- 
ing that  we  should  teach  our  children  fun- 
damental values  like  respect  for  hard  work. 
On  a  related  subject,  our  administration  has 
called  repeatedly  for  tougher  academic 
standards.  And,  indeed,  academic  standards 
have  been  rising  across  the  country  as  the 
education  reform  movement  has  made  itself 
felt.  But  is  there  any  evidence  that  higher 
standards  actually  make  a  difference?  Well, 
flip  to  page  59  of  "What  Works":  "The 
stronger  the  emphasis  on  academic  courses, 
the  more  advanced  the  subject  matter,  and 
the  rigorous  the  textbooks,  the  more  high 
school  students  learn."  Homework  is  an- 
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other  aspect  of  education  that  Bill  Bennett 
and  I  have  joined  parents  and  teachers  in 
stressing.  And  again  the  research  in  "What 
Works"  is  conclusive:  "Student  achievement 
rises  significantly  when  teachers  regularly 
assign  homework  and  students  conscien- 
tiously do  it." 

So  there  we  have  it.  "What  Works"  con- 
firms the  conmion  sense  of  the  American 
people.  Teachers  in  the  old  days  may  have 
worn  granny  glasses  and  taught  in  one- 
room  schoolhouses,  while  today's  teachers 
jog  to  work  and  use  computers  in  the  class- 
room. But  teachers  still  know  what  they're 
doing  when  they  must  tell  Johnny  to 
behave,  ask  questions  in  class,  and  do  his 
homework  every  night.  And  good  teachers 
still  know  what  good  teachers  have  always 
known:  We  don't  need  a  lot  of  government 
interference  and  fancy  gimmicks  to 
produce  good  schools.  What  we  need  is  to 
concentrate  hard  on  basic  academic  sub- 
jects and  fundamental  moral  values. 

Nearly  3  years  ago,  our  administration 
issued  a  report  called  "A  Nation  At  Risk" 
that  made  headlines.  That  report  conclud- 
ed: "If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  had  at- 
tempted to  impose  on  America  the  medio- 
cre educational  performance  that  exists 
today,  we  might  well  have  viewed  it  as  an 
act  of  war."  Well,  "A  Nation  At  Risk"  spoke 
to  the  American  people  as  a  whole  about 
the  crisis  in  our  schools. 

"What  Works"  speaks  to  individual  par- 
ents and  teachers  about  what  can  be  done 
for  a  given  child  in  a  given  school.  We  still 
have  much  to  do,  and  this  splendid  little 
book,  "What  Works,"  will  help  us  get  on 
with  the  job.  It's  a  job  we  must  do  for  our 
children  and  for  our  country.  And  the 
voices — or  the  words  of  James  Madison, 
words  quoted  in  "What  Works":  "Knowl- 
edge will  forever  govern  ignorance;  and  a 
people  who  mean  to  be  their  own  gover- 
nors must  arm  themselves  with  the  power 
which  knowledge  gives." 

Well,  Bill  Bennett,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 


thank  you  all  for  joining  us  here  today.  And 
I  want  to  close  by  reminding  you  all  that 
this  edition  of  "What  Works"  is  only  the 
first  installment;  more  booklets  have  al- 
ready been  planned.  So,  Bill,  after  spending 
so  much  time  here  at  the  White  House, 
when  this  is  over,  I  expect  you  to  get 
crackin'.  [Laughter] 

Well,  thank  you  all,  and  God  bless  you. 

Secretary  Bennett.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
telling  the  audience  before  you  came  that 
memorization  figures  in  this  book  fairly 
prominently,  and  I  am  told  that  you're  the 
world  champion  memorizer.  Do  you  recall 
something  that  starts  "There  are  strange 
things  done  in  the  midnight  sun  .  .  ."? 

The  President  ".  .  .  by  the  men  who  moil 
for  gold."  [Laughter] 

Secretary  Bennett.  "The  Arctic  trails  have 
their  secret  tales  ..." 

The  President.  ".  .  .  that  would  make 
your  blood  run  cold."  [Laughter] 

Secretary  Bennett.  I  give  up.  I  give  up.  I 
give  up.  Do  you  want  to  finish,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  President.  I  don't  know  whether 
in  school  they  still  read  Robert  W.  Serv- 
ice but  to  just  conclude  that  particular 
stanza,  it  would  then  be:  "There  are 
strange  things — "  No,  we've  done  that. 
AU  right. 

Secretary  Bennett.  "The  North  Lights 
have  seen  ..." 

The  President.  "The  Northern  Lights 
have  seen  queer  sights,  but  the  queerest 
they  ever  did  see  was  that  night  in  the 
marge  of  Lake  Lebarge  I  cremated  Sam 
McGee."  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  L27  p.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  Secre- 
tary of  Education  William  J.  Bennett  pre- 
sented the  report  to  the  President  in  a  cere- 
mony attended  by  parents,  educators,  and 
officials  from  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 
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Appointment  of  Nine  Members  of  the  Cultural  Property  Advisory 
Committee,  and  Designation  of  the  Chairman 
March  4,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  Cultural  Property  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  terms  of  2  years.  These 
are  reappointments. 

Michael  Kelly,  of  Illinois.  Upon  his  appointment, 
the  President  will  redesignate  him  Chairman. 
Mr.  Kelly  is  chairman  of  the  board  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Kelco  Industries,  Inc.,  in 
Woodstock,  IL.  He  graduated  from  Michigan 
State  University  (B.A.,  1949).  He  is  married,  has 
five  children,  and  resides  in  Woodstock,  IL.  He 
was  bom  July  9,  1925,  in  Flint,  MI. 

James  William  Alsdorf,  of  Illinois,  is  chairman  of 
the  board  and  director  of  Alsdorf  International, 
Ltd.,  exporters  and  international  merchants  in 
Chicago.  He  attended  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Commerce,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. He  is  married,  has  four  children,  and 
resides  in  Winnetka,  IL.  He  was  born  August 
16,  1913,  in  Chicago,  IL. 

Patricia  Rieff  Anawalt,  of  California,  is  the  con- 
sulting curator  of  costumes  and  textiles  at  the 
Museum  of  Cultural  History  at  UCLA.  She 
graduated  from  UCLA  (B.A.,  1957;  M.A.,  1971; 
Ph.D.,  1975).  She  is  married,  has  three  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Los  Angeles,  CA.  She  was 
bom  March  10,  1924,  in  Ripon,  CA. 

Clemency  Chase  Coggins,  of  Massachusetts,  is  an 
associate  in  pre-Columbian  art  at  the  Peabody 
Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  at  Har- 
vard University.  Dr.  Coggins  graduated  from 
Wellesley  College  (B.A.,  1955),  San  Jose  State 
College  (M.S.,  1965),  and  Harvard  University 
(M.A.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1975).  She  is  married,  has 
two  children,  and  resides  in  Aubumdale,  MA. 
She  was  born  June  12,  1934,  in  New  York  City. 

James  G.  Crowley  III,  of  South  Carolina,  has  been 
a  private  art  dealer  and  consultant  since  1976. 


He  graduated  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  (B.S.,  1971).  He  is  married,  has  four 
children,  and  resides  in  Spartanburg,  SC.  He 
was  bom  August  28,  1949,  in  Spartanburg. 

A.  Houghton  III,  of  California,  serves  as  the  asso- 
ciate curator  of  antiquities  at  the  J.  Paul  Getty 
Museum  in  Malibu.  He  graduated  from  Har- 
vard University  (B.A.,  1963),  the  American  Uni- 
versity of  Beimt  (M.A.,  1966),  and  Harvard 
University  {M.A.,  1979).  He  is  married,  has  two 
children,  and  resides  in  Playa  del  Key,  CA.  He 
was  bom  May  6,  1940,  in  New  York  City. 

John  J.  Slocum,  of  Rhode  Island,  is  a  trustee  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Ar- 
chaeological Institute  of  America  and  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Committee  of  the  Rhode  Island 
School  of  Design.  He  graduated  from  Harvard 
University  (B.S.,  1936)  and  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism  (M.Sc,  1938).  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  three  children,  and  resides  in  New- 
port, RI.  He  was  bom  March  1,  1914,  in  Lake- 
wood,  NJ. 

Denver  Fred  Wendorf,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  has  been  the 
distinguished  professor  of  prehistory  at  South- 
em  Methodist  University  since  1974.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Arizona  (B.A., 
1948)  and  Harvard  University  (M.A.,  1950; 
Ph.D.,  1953).  He  is  married,  has  six  children, 
and  resides  in  Lancaster,  TX.  He  was  born  July 
31,  1924,  in  TerreU,  TX. 

Leslie  Elizabeth  Wildesen,  of  Colorado,  is  the 
Colorado  State  Archaeologist,  Deputy  State 
Historic  Preservation  Officer,  and  vice  presi- 
dent for  the  Archaeology  and  Historic  Preser- 
vation of  the  Colorado  Historical  Society.  She 
graduated  from  Stanford  University  (B.A., 
1966),  San  Francisco  State  College  (M.A.,  1970), 
and  Washington  State  University  (Ph.D.,  1973). 
She  was  born  December  5,  1944,  in  Phoenix, 
AZ,  and  now  resides  in  Denver,  CO. 
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Proclamation  5446 — Women's  History  Week,  1986 
March  4,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Women  have  contributed  mightily  to  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  and  the  success 
of  the  American  experiment  with  democra- 
cy. Today,  women  of  every  race  and  ethnic 
background,  whether  single  or  married, 
with  children  or  other  dependents,  contin- 
ue to  play  leading  roles  in  the  enrichment 
of  our  Nation.  They  are  contributing  sub- 
stantially to  the  growth  of  the  economy  and 
the  development  of  our  educational,  politi- 
cal, commercial,  judicial,  and  social  systems. 
And  they  continue  to  sustain  those  family 
values  so  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
Nation. 

Women  are  making  significant  achieve- 
ments in  government  and  the  private  sector 
that  will  enhance  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  all  Americans.  As  obstacles  to  full 
equality  of  opportunity  are  overcome,  more 
and  more  women  are  successfully  occupy- 
ing an  ever  greater  variety  of  demanding 
and  rewarding  careers.  At  the  same  time, 
women  make  an  incomparable  contribution 
as  mothers  and  homemakers,  whose  vision, 
love,  and  example  will  shape  the  destiny  of 


our  country  in  the  years  to  come. 

It  is  appropriate  that  all  Americans  recog- 
nize the  outstanding  achievements  of 
women  and  celebrate  their  unique  and  im- 
mense contributions  to  our  Nation  and  its 
well-being. 

The  Congress,  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
499,  has  designated  the  week  beginning 
March  2,  1986,  as  "Women's  History  Week" 
and  authorized  and  requested  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  March 
2,  1986,  as  Women's  History  Week,  and  I 
call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  this  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams, ceremonies,  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  4th  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:56  a.m.,  March  5,  1986] 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Proposed  Legislation  on 
Assistance  for  Northern  Ireland  and  Ireland 
March  4,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress  proposed  legislation,  enti- 
tled the  "Northern  Ireland  and  Ireland  As- 
sistance Act  of  1986,"  to  provide  support  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Anglo-Irish  Agree- 
ment on  Northern  Ireland. 

This  legislative  proposal  calls  for  a  five- 
year  program  of  $250,000,000  that  would 
be  taken  from  a  number  of  existing  eco- 
nomic programs  including  Housing  Guaran- 
tees   and    the    Private    Sector    Revolving 


Fund,  which  are  administered  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  the 
investment  insurance  program  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation,  and 
the  Trade  and  Development  Program. 

In  addition,  the  authorization  of  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  Economic  Support  Fund  for 
1987  is  proposed,  which  will  be  within  the 
total  amount  for  that  fund  currently  re- 
quested in  the  1987  Budget.  This  would 
provide  a  cash  contribution  to  an  interna- 
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tional  economic  development  fund  for 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land under  the  auspices  of  the  Anglo-Irish 
Intergovernmental  Council.  A  supplemental 
appropriation  request  for  1986  for  an  initial 
contribution  to  this  Anglo-Irish  fund  is  con- 
currently being  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  without  delay 
on  this  important  legislation.  I  am  confident 
our  efforts,  together  with  those  of  the  Gov- 


ernments of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ire- 
land, will  help  to  promote  economic  and 
social  development  in  Ireland,  thereby  con- 
structing a  durable  framework  that  would 
provide  a  promise  of  peace  for  the  people 
of  Northern  Ireland. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
March  4,  1986. 


Nomination  of  Robert  M.  Gates  To  Be  Deputy  Director  of  Central 

Intelligence 

March  4,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Robert  M.  Gates  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
He  would  succeed  John  N.  McMahon. 

Dr.  Gates  began  his  government  career 
in  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency's  career 
training  program  in  1966  and  became  a  ci- 
vilian current  intelligence  analyst  in  the 
Office  of  Current  Intelligence  in  1969.  In 
1972  he  was  assigned  to  the  staff  of  the 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence  for  Strategic  Arms  Limitations. 
In  1973  he  became  an  Assistant  National 
Intelligence  Officer  for  Strategic  Programs. 
In  1974-1976  he  served  on  the  National 
Security  Council  staff  at  the  White  House. 
Dr.  Gates  returned  to  the  CIA  headquarters 
in  1976  and  served  in  the  Center  for  Policy 
Support.  In  1977  he  returned  to  the  White 
House  and  served  as  a  Special  Assistant  to 
the  Assistant  to  the  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs.  In  1979  he  became  Direc- 


tor of  the  Strategic  Evaluation  Center  at 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency.  In  1980- 
1981  he  served  as  National  Intelligence  Of- 
ficer for  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe.  In  March  1981  Dr.  Gates  was 
named  Director  of  the  Executive  Staff  in 
the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, and  in  July  he  was  asked  to  serve 
concurrently  as  Director  of  the  new  Office 
of  Policy  and  Planning.  In  addition,  he  was 
named  National  Intelligence  Officer  for  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  in  No- 
vember 1981.  Since  January  1982  Dr.  Gates 
has  been  Deputy  Director  for  Intelligence, 
and  since  September  1983  he  has  been 
serving  concurrently  as  Chairman  of  the 
National  Intelligence  Council. 

Dr.  Gates  graduated  from  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary  (B.A.,  1965),  Indiana  Uni- 
versity (M.A.,  1966),  and  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity (Ph.D.,  1974).  He  is  married,  has  two 
children,  and  resides  in  Vienna,  VA.  He  was 
born  September  25,  1943,  in  Wichita,  KS. 
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Appointment  of  Thomas  Patrick  Melady  as  Private  Sector 
Coordinator  of  International  Training  at  the  Agency  for 
International  Development 
March  5,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Thomas  Patrick  Melady  to  be 
Private  Sector  Coordinator  of  International 
Training.  This  is  a  new  position  at  the 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
United  States  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency. 

Dr.  Melady  is  currently  serving  as  presi- 
dent of  Sacred  Heart  University  in  Bridge- 
port, CT.  He  also  serves  as  a  consultant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Education  and  was  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Postsecondary  Educa- 


tion in  1981  for  a  period  of  1  year  while  on 
leave  from  the  university.  In  1974-1977  he 
served  as  executive  vice  president  of  St.  Jo- 
seph's University.  He  was  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Burundi  in  1969-1972  and  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Uganda  in  1972-1973. 

Dr.  Melady  graduated  from  Duquesne 
University  (B.A.,  1950)  and  Catholic  Univer- 
sity of  America  (M.A.,  1952;  Ph.D.,  1954). 
He  is  married,  has  two  daughters,  and  re- 
sides in  Fairfield,  CT.  He  was  born  March 
4,  1927,  in  Norwich,  CT. 


Appointment  of  Jerry  Douglas  Geist  as  a  Member  of  the  President's 
Export  Council 
March  5,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Jerry  Douglas  Geist  to  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  Export  Council. 

Mr.  Geist  has  been  with  Public  Service 
Co.  of  New  Mexico  for  25  years  and  now 
serves  as  chairman  and  president.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  a  director  of  Reddy  Communica- 
tions,   Inc.;    Lectrosonics,    Inc.;    Southwest 


Community  Health  Services;  Resources  for 
the  Future;  and  United  New  Mexico  Finan- 
cial Corp. 

Mr.  Geist  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Colorado  at  Boulder  (B.S.,  1956).  He  is 
married,  has  three  children,  and  resides  in 
Albuquerque,  NM.  He  was  born  May  23, 
1934,  in  Raton,  NM. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Conflict  in  Central  America 
March  5,  1986 


President  Duarte's  proposal  to  Daniel 
Ortega  yesterday  has  created  a  new  oppor- 
tunity for  peace  in  Central  America.  We 
applaud  President  Duarte's  willingness  to 
renew  a  dialog  with  the  Nicaraguan-backed 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  if  the  Nicaraguan 
Communists  are  also  willing  to  begin  a 
dialog  with  the  democratic  resistance  in 
Nicaragua. 

President  Duarte's  offer  creates  an  oppor- 


tunity to  begin  simultaneously  three  paral- 
lel sets  of  talks  aimed  at  peace  and  national 
reconciliation  throughout  Central  America. 
If  the  Nicaraguan  Government  responds  fa- 
vorably, we  could  soon  see:  1)  a  dialog  lead- 
ing to  internal  reconciliation  and  democra- 
cy in  Nicaragua;  2)  talks  for  bringing  an  end 
to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador;  and  3)  the 
simultaneous  resumption  of  talks  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
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eminent. 

These  three  sets  of  talks  offer  the  best 
hope  of  ending  the  strife  and  the  bloodshed 
in  Central  America  and  creating  new  possi- 
bilities for  peace  and  democratic  progress 
throughout  the  region.  We  call  upon  Mr. 
Ortega  to  accept  President  Duarte's  propos- 
al and  agree  to  negotiate  with  the  demo- 
cratic resistance  now.  We  hope  that  the 
eight  Contadora  and  support  group  nations 


will  enthusiastically  support  President 
Duarte's  proposal.  These  three  sets  of  simul- 
taneous talks  would  provide  a  great  impetus 
to  the  Contadora  group's  efforts  to  mediate 
a  comprehensive,  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  conflict  in  Central  America. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  12:12  p.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Remarks  to  Jewish  Leaders  During  a  White  House  Briefing  on 
United  States  Assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
March  5,  1986 


The  President.  Good  afternoon  and  wel- 
come to  the  White  House  complex.  That's 
what  we  call  these  buildings — the  White 
House  complex.  It's  also  what  you  get  when 
you  Ve  been  around  here  working  here  too 
long.  [Laughter]  But  Fm  glad  to  have  this 
chance  to  meet  with  you  today.  As  a  group 
of  leaders  deeply  committed  to  the  defense 
of  freedom,  I  know  you  understand  the 
truth  of  what  Edmund  Burke  said  over  two 
centuries  ago:  "When  bad  men  combine, 
the  good  must  associate;  else  they  will  fall 
one  by  one,  an  unpitied  sacrifice  in  a  con- 
temptible struggle." 

Well,  that  statement  has  become  even 
more  urgently  true  today.  There's  a  vote 
coming  up  in  Congress  of  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  I  have  to  tell  you  I  need  your 
understanding  and  support.  I'm  talking 
about  our  request  for  $100  million  in  aid  to 
the  democratic  resistance  forces  in  Nicara- 
gua. Nicaragua  may  seem  a  small  country, 
faraway.  And  why,  some  wonder,  should  we 
care  what's  happening  there?  Why  should 
we  spend  $100  million  on  someone  else's 
fight?  Well,  I  want  to  talk  about  why  we 
must  care  and  why  the  United  States  has 
not  only  a  moral  but  a  strategic  interest  in 
supporting  freedom  in  Central  America. 

There  are  many  things  at  stake  in  this 
vote:  the  hopes  of  the  Nicaraguan  people  to 
live  in  freedom  and  democracy;  the  hopes 
of  the  people  of  Central  and  South  America 
to  live  in  peace,  free  firom  Communist  sub- 
version. But  there's  another  issue  that  over- 


rides all  others:  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  Let  there  be  no  mistake:  If 
we  fail  to  provide  timely  assistance  now,  if 
we  abandon  our  allies  in  freedom  and  allow 
the  Communists  to  establish  a  permanent 
beachhead  on  the  American  mainland,  we 
will  be  living  with  the  consequences  for 
decades  to  come. 

There's  been  a  lot  of  misinformation  float- 
ing around  about  the  true  character  of  the 
Sandinista  regime.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  call  it  disinformation.  I 
sometimes  wonder  why  people  don't  just 
listen  to  what  these  Communists  themselves 
say;  because  when  they're  not  up  here  in 
Washington  lobbying  Congress,  they're 
quite  open  about  their  true  intentions.  For 
instance,  take  their  ties  to  terrorist  groups 
in  the  Middle  East.  Those  ties  go  back  more 
than  a  decade  and  a  half.  Tomas  Borge, 
Nicaragua's  Minister  of  Interior,  was  one  of 
many  Sandinista  Communists  to  train  in 
PLO  camps  in  Lebanon  and  Syria  and 
Libya.  To  quote  Borge's  own  words:  "We 
say  to  our  brother  Arafat  that  Nicaragua  is 
his  land  and  the  PLO  cause  is  the  cause  of 
the  Sandinistas."  Yasser  Arafat  returned  the 
compliment  saying,  "The  triumph  of  the 
Nicaraguans  is  the  PLO's  triumph." 

Or  listen  to  what  the  Sandinista  Commu- 
nists say  about  Qadhafi,  whom  they  call 
"our  great  friend" — Borge  again:  "Our 
friendship  with  Libya  is  eternal.  Libya  is  a 
people  which,  in  accordance  with  our  expe- 
rience,   has    developed    solidarity    without 
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frontiers."  Remember  that  one:  "Solidarity 
without  frontiers."  Qadhafi,  meanwhile,  has 
been  openly  sending  them  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  arms,  because,  he  says:  "The  Nicara- 
guan  Conmiunists  fight  with  Libya.  They 
fight  America,"  he  put  it,  "on  its  own 
ground."  The  Sandinistas  have  also  drawn 
close  to  the  Iranians.  Just  last  year  the  Irani- 
an Prime  Minister  [Mir  Hosein  Musavi-Kha- 
menei],  who's  thought  to  control  Iran's  ter- 
rorist apparatus,  said  to  Daniel  Ortega — and 
I  quote  again:  "We  consider  your  revolu- 
tionary country  as  our  own  home." 

The  Sandinista  Communists  have 
matched  their  words  with  actions,  joining 
the  PLO  in  terrorist  assaults  in  the  Middle 
East,  including  the  attempted  overthrow  of 
the  Hussein  government  and  the  hijacking 
of  an  El  Al  airliner.  The  Sandinista  terrorist 
killed  in  that  El  Al  hijacking,  Patrick  Ar- 
guayo  Ryan,  is  revered  as  a  hero  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Government.  They  even  named 
a  large  power  dam  after  him.  The  Nicara- 
guan Commimists  claim  that  they're  not 
anti-Semitic,  they're  just  anti-Zionist.  Well, 
as  anti-Zionists,  they  desecrated  Managua's 
synagogue  and  drove  the  small  Jewish  com- 
munity into  exile.  Isaac  Stavisky,  who  was 
there,  tells  of  the  anti-Jewish  Sandinista 
graffiti:  "Death  to  the  Jewish  Pigs,"  with 
red  and  black  FSLN  [Sandinista  National 
Liberation  Front]  initials  next  to  it,  and 
"Beware  Sandinista  Justice."  Well,  what  is 
the  official  Sandinista  position  on  this  perse- 
cution of  the  Jewish  community?  The  Jews, 
they  say,  have  a  "bourgeois  mentality"  that 
prevented  them  to  adjusting  to  commu- 
nism. I'll  buy  that  kind  of  a  bourgeois  men- 
tality anytime. 

Managua  has  also  rolled  out  the  welcome 
mat  for  terrorists  from  around  the  world, 
not  just  Cubans,  Bulgarians,  Libyans,  PLO, 
and  Iranians,  but  members  of  the  Baader- 
Meinhof  gang,  the  Basque  ETA  [Basque  Fa- 
therland and  Freedom],  and  the  Italian  Red 
Brigade.  These  criminals  and  lunatics  now 
camp  out  on  the  doorstep  of  the  United 
States.  Let's  not  kid  ourselves;  the  Sandinis- 
tas are  avowed,  dedicated  Communists. 
And  Communists  since  the  days  of  Lenin 
have  advocated  terrorism  as  a  legitimate 
means  to  attain  political  ends.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Lenin's  picture  is  quite  prominent  on 
new  issues  of  postage  stamps  in  Nicaragua. 


If  the  Sandinistas  are  allowed  to  consolidate 
their  hold  on  Nicaragua,  we'll  have  a  per- 
manent staging  ground  for  terrorism.  A 
home  away  from  home  for  Qadhafi,  Arafat, 
and  the  AyatoUah— just  3  hours  by  air  from 
the  U.S.  border.  The  recent  terrorist  attack 
in  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  Colombia  in 
which  the  Sandinista  Communists  were  im- 
plicated is  just  the  beginning,  the  first  rum- 
blings of  a  Communist  earthquake  that 
could  overrun  Latin  America. 

The  Prime  Ministers  of  nine  of  the  Carib- 
bean island  nations,  when  I  was  in  Grenada 
just  a  week  or  two  ago,  told  me  that  Nicara- 
gua represented  the  greatest  threat  to  their 
freedom  and  democracy — and  they  brought 
up  the  subject  to  me.  They  begged  us  to 
continue  aiding  the  freedom  fighters.  Some 
still  insist  that  the  Sandinistas  are  only  na- 
tionalists. The  Sandinistas  themselves  laugh 
at  the  idea.  They  are  true  international 
Communists  who  talk  of  a  revolution  with- 
out borders  and  who  have  eagerly  put  their 
country  at  the  disposal  of  Fidel  Castro  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Everyone  who's  thinking  about  this  aid 
package  should  ask  themselves  one  ques- 
tion: If  the  Sandinistas  succeed  in  throwing 
the  whole  of  Central  America  into  turmoil, 
if  the  United  States  must  contend  with  a 
growing  number  of  hostile,  aggressive  Com- 
munist states  close  to  its  borders,  how  will- 
ing or  able  will  we  be  able  to  meet  our 
commitments  to  other  allies?  Our  supply 
lines  to  Israel  and  our  NATO  allies  nm 
through  the  Caribbean.  The  Soviets  are  al- 
ready banking  on  this  fact.  Even  some  in 
Congress  would  rather  ignore  it.  Today 
Nicaragua  is  the  focus  of  Soviet  efforts  at 
destabilization  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

If  we  show  ourselves  willing  to  abandon 
our  friends  so  close  to  home,  how  soon 
before  the  Soviets  turn  their  full  attention 
to  Israel,  that  lonely  outpost  of  democracy 
in  the  Middle  East?  Freedom  is  indivisible. 
The  moral  foundation  of  our  support  for 
Israel  is  our  support  for  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, and  that  support  must  always 
remain  rock-solid  wherever  freedom  and 
democracy  are  endangered.  I  want  to 
assure  you  that  I  would  not  consider  any 
measure,  including  arms  sales  to  moderate 
Arab  nations,  if  I  thought  it  might  endanger 
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the  security  of  Israel.  A  small,  faraway  coun- 
try, some  say,  but  all  people  that  struggle 
for  freedom  are  close  to  America's  heart. 

Recently  there's  been  an  intensive  effort 
to  discredit  the  democratic  opposition  in 
Nicaragua.  Well,  let  me  say  a  few  words 
about  disinformation.  Some  of  us  have  been 
aroimd  long  enough  to  know  that  disinfor- 
mation has  a  long  history.  I  remember  the 
reports  of  Walter  Duranty  from  Stalin's 
Russia,  who  denied  the  existence  of  the 
forced  famine,  even  though  he  had  wit- 
nessed firsthand  Stalin's  genocide.  I  remem- 
ber Lincoln  Steffens'  famous  remark  when 
he  returned  from  that  land  of  slaughter  and 
declared:  "I  have  been  over  into  the  future, 
and  it  works."  I  remember  Herbert  Mat- 
thews' reports  on  Castro  before  he  came  to 
power,  calling  him  a  democrat  and  the 
hope  of  Cuba.  And  to  some  of  you  who  are 
really  too  young  to  remember  this,  even 
people  around  our  country  were  calling 
him  the  George  Washington  of  Cuba,  and 
George  rolled  over  in  his  grave. 

Those  reports  helped  shape  the  climate  in 
Washington  in  which  we  cut  off  aid  to  Ba- 
tista and  facilitated  Castro's  march  into 
Havana.  And  then,  you  remember,  once  in 
power,  Castro  declared  voluntarily:  "Yes, 
I'm  a  Communist.  I've  always  been  a  Com- 
munist." He  didn't  say  that  till  after  he  was 
there  and  in  power.  Likewise,  we  were  told 
that  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  Pol  Pot  were  nation- 
alists, and  this  was  before  the  mass  exodus 
of  boat  people  and  the  murder  of  a  third  of 
the  population  of  Cambodia.  History  moves 
on.  The  smoke-screen  of  lies  and  disinfor- 
mation vanishes,  and  the  brutal  reality  of 
communism  is  laid  bare — ^but  then,  it's  too 
late. 

So,  today  we  see  an  orchestrated  cam- 
paign to  slander  the  freedom  fighters.  But 
who  shall  we  believe — dedicated  Commu- 
nists who  call  American  supporters  useful 
fools  or  democrats  like  Adolpho  Calero, 
Arturo  Cruz,  Alfonso  Robelo,  who  oppose 
the  Somoza  dictatorship  as  they  fight  the 
Communist  tyranny  today?  Shall  we  believe 
Conmiunists,  whose  definition  of  morality  is 
what  furthers  their  political  ends,  who  have 
systematically  attacked  religious  denomina- 
tions, extinguished  civil  liberties,  and  waged 
an  inhuman  war  against  Miskito  Indians,  or 
believe  the  people  putting  their  lives  on  the 


line  for  the  values  that  we  hold  sacred:  de- 
mocracy, freedom,  and  human  rights? 

On  national  television  the  other  night, 
[House  Majority  Leader]  Jim  Wright  said 
that  at  one  time  the  revolutionaries  in  Latin 
America,  men  such  as  Bolivar  and  San 
Martin,  emulated  our  democratic  revolu- 
tion. Well,  some  still  do.  The  freedom  fight- 
ers in  Nicaragua  fight  for  democracy,  too. 
They,  too,  are  the  moral  descendants  of 
men  at  Morristown  and  Valley  Forge, 
though  the  tyraimy  they  fight  against  is 
more  brutal  than  anything  our  forefathers 
could  have  imagined. 

Soon  Congress  will  be  making  the  historic 
decision  whether  or  not  to  help  these  brave 
men  and  women.  The  ranks  of  the  freedom 
fighters  continue  to  swell.  If  we  give  them 
the  aid  they  need,  the  Nicaraguan  people 
can  win  this  battle  for  freedom  on  their 
own.  American  troops  have  not  been  asked 
for  and  are  not  needed.  We  must  make  sure 
they  never  are  needed.  We  send  money 
and  material  now  so  we'll  never  have  to 
send  our  own  American  boys.  But  if  the 
Members  of  Congress  hide  their  heads  in 
the  sand  and  pretend  the  strategic  threat  in 
Nicaragua  will  go  away,  they  are  courting 
disaster,  and  history  wiU  hold  them  account- 
able. If  we  don't  want  to  see  the  map  of 
Central  America  covered  in  a  sea  of  red, 
eventually  lapping  at  our  own  borders,  we 
must  act  now. 

With  your  help  and  the  help  of  other 
freedom-loving  Americans,  we  can  succeed 
in  turning  the  tide  to  democracy  in  Nicara- 
gua. We  must  succeed;  nothing  less  than 
the  security  of  the  United  States  is  at  stake. 
Thank  you  all,  and  God  bless  you  for  letting 
me  talk  to  you. 

Mr.  Bialkin.  Mr.  President,  you  have  in 
this  room  representatives  of  the  entire  orga- 
nized American  Jewish  community.  We 
asked  for  this  meeting  and  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  you  because  we  wanted 
to  come  here  and  express  to  you  our  admi- 
ration and  our  appreciation  to  you  for  being 
what  it  is  you  are. 

We  have  so  many  things  to  express  our 
thanks  to  you  for.  Most  recently,  as  the 
leader  of  this  country,  in  so  skillfully  manag- 
ing the  transition  in  the  government  of  the 
Philippines,  we  think  that  we,  as  all  Ameri- 
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cans,  join  with  you  and  the  leadership  of 
this  country  in  managing  to  maintain  a 
friend  and  preserve  freedom  and  democra- 
cy. And  we  want  to  express  that  to  you  as 
openly  and  as  firmly  as  we  can.  I  have  a  list 
which  I  hope  you  don't  think  is  too  long, 
Mr.  President,  but  we  like  you  an  awful  lot. 
So,  Fm  going  to  say  one  or  two  things.  I 
want  to  say  that  we  know  that  the  freedom 
of  Anatoly  Shcharanskiy,  which  you  advo- 
cated for  years  and  which  you  urged  with 
Mr.  Gorbachev,  is  due  primarily,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, to  the  continued  efforts  of  the 
United  States  in  support  of  Avital  Shchar- 
anskiy and  her  movement  and  the  move- 
ment of  all  freedom-loving  people.  Anatoly 
Shcharanskiy  is  free.  We  thank  you  for  that. 

We  want  to  assure  you,  however,  that  we 
are  not  summer  soldiers,  and  we  know  that 
you're  not  a  summer  soldier.  The  fight  for 
himian  rights,  for  freedom  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  indeed,  for  freedom  the  world  over 
will  go  on.  We'll  be  there,  and  we  know 
that  you  will  be  there  leading  us  and  help- 
ing us.  I  do  want  to  say  that  we  admire 
your  defense  of  freedom  and  your  condem- 
nation of  terrorism.  Your  eloquent  plea  for 
the  contras,  to  support  freedom  and  democ- 
racy in  Central  America,  to  preserve  the 
ability  to  maintain  a  decent  and  balanced 
society,  to  keep  Central  America  in  free- 
dom's camp,  has  touched  many  of  us  and 
will  find  residence  in  our  community. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Conference  of 
Presidents,  I  would  lose  my  job  if  I  said  the 
whole  Conference  of  Presidents  speaks  as 
one  in  supporting  you.  But  I  do  know  from 
my  own  experience  and  my  own  expression 
that,  while  there  may  not  be  unanimity — 
there  never  is  in  a  democracy,  and  I  assure 
you  we're  a  democracy — I  believe  that  the 
overwhelming  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
American  Jewish  community  rides  with 
freedom,  rides  with  the  defense  of  those 
who  wish  to  fight  for  their  freedom,  and 
would  support  you  in  your  interested  and 
objective  and  principled  effort  in  that  end. 

We  appreciate  and  support  your  strong 
condemnation  of  terrorism,  and  your  sup- 
port for  the  right  to  react  to  terrorist  out- 
rage is  appreciated  by  all  of  us,  as  is  your 
principled  and  moral  and  sentimental  sup- 
port for  the  State  of  Israel.  We  know  that 
the  fight  to  repel  terror,  to  defend  Israel, 


and  to  promote  peace  leads  to  concern — 
and  you  know  that  we  have  a  concern — 
about  further  arming  Arab  countries,  even 
those  who  call  themselves  moderate,  who 
do  not  support  the  peace  process.  We  rec- 
ognize it's  a  complicated  issue.  We  do  urge 
that  if  arms  are  to  be  sold,  they  should  be 
sold  only  under  circumstances  where  you 
have  reasonable  assurances  and  are  fairly 
confident  that  the  recipients  of  those  arms 
will  move  in  the  direction  of  peace. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  abandonment 
of  the  rejection  of  Israel — that  is,  the  Arab 
countries,  including  the  moderates,  stand 
on  a  rejectionist  platform.  We  hope  that 
with  your  effort  and  with  the  pressure  and 
enticement  that  arms  may  involve,  Mr. 
President,  that  you  can  get  them  to  move 
toward  abandoning  their  rejection  of  Isra- 
el's right  to  exist  and  move  toward  negotia- 
tion. The  principal  barrier  to  peace  is  that 
rejection.  The  threat  of  assassination  and 
terrorism  is  something  we  can't  stand.  Re- 
spectfully, we  urge  that  the  time  has  come 
in  the  Middle  East  for  emphasis  on  econom- 
ic development  and  on  positive  measures  to 
live  together.  If  Egypt  and  Jordan  and 
Israel  can  develop  a  joint  economic  plan, 
that  may  bring  peace  faster  than  the  sale  of 
arms. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  you  to  know  that 
you  have  here  in  the  entire  Jewish  commu- 
nity the  admiration,  to  a  man  and  a  woman, 
extensively  in  every  aspect,  of  your  quest 
for  freedom.  You  have  our  love,  our  appre- 
ciation, and  our  support  for  all  that  you  do. 
And  we're  grateful. 

The  President.  Thank  you.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  those  very  generous  words, 
and  thank  all  of  you  for  this  warm  welcome. 
And  let  me  just  say  that  with  regard  to  your 
one  subpoint  there  with  regard  to  arms  and 
to  Arabs  that  are,  in  that  regard,  always  in 
our  mind — that  is  predicated  upon  our 
belief  that  it  can  further  the  cause  of  peace, 
which  we're  trying  to  bring  about  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  that  we  are  pledged  to  the 
fact  that  we  will  never  allow  Israel  to  lose 
its  qualitative  or  quantitative  edge  by  any- 
thing we  do  in  that  regard. 

And  you've  all  been  so  nice;  I  can't  leave 
without  telling  you  one  little  goody.  I 
happen  to  have  a  hobby  of  collecting  stories 
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that  I  understand  are  told  in  the  Commu- 
nist countries  among  themselves,  which  re- 
veals the  cynicism  of  their  own  people.  And 
George  Shultz  brought  me  back  one  from 
the  Soviet  Union  the  other  day.  It  seems 
they  went  into  the  General  Secretary  and 
told  him  there  was  an  elderly  lady  there  in 
the  Kremlin  who  wouldn't  leave  without 
seeing  him.  And  he  said,  "Well,  bring  her 
in."  And  they  did.  And  he  said,  "Old 
Mother,  what  is  it?  What  can  I  do?"  She 
says,  "I  have  one  question."  She  said,  "Was 


communism  invented  by  a  politician  or  a 
scientist?"  And  he  said,  "Well,  a  politician." 
She  said,  "That  explains  it.  A  scientist  would 
have  tried  it  on  mice  first."  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:07  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  Kenneth  J.  Bialkin  was  chairman 
of  the  Conference  of  Presidents  of  Major 
American  Jewish  Organizations  and  nation- 
al chairman  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  ofB'nai  B'rith. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Meeting  With  the  House  Republican 
Whip  Organization  on  United  States  Assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance 
March  6,  1986 


The  President.  Well,  if  the  issue  we  are 
facing  and  the  stakes  are  properly  under- 
stood, we  should  be  able  to  muster  biparti- 
san support.  We've  seen  some  evidence  of 
this  emerging  already  in  some  of  the  com- 
mittee votes,  but  we Ve  got  a  long  way  to 
go.  And  what  the  Congress  is  about  to 
decide  goes  right  to  the  heart,  I  think,  of 
our  national  security;  and  I  intend  to  bring 
this  issue  directly  to  the  people  in  a  televi- 
sion address.  And  I  know  that  you  will  work 
with  us  right  up  to  the  day  of  the  vote  to 
see  to  it  that  your  colleagues  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  how  great  the 
stakes  are. 

Even  as  we  meet,  Nicaragua's  dictator  is 
back  in  Havana  meeting  with  Castro.  And  I 
think  it's  significant  that  Bayardo  Arce,  one 
of  Nicaragua's  nine  commandantes,  was  the 
first  foreigner  asked  to  address  the  recent 
Soviet  Party  Congress.  It's  up  to  us  to  per- 
suade the  Members  of  Congress  of  what  the 
consequences  will  be  for  Nicaragua,  for 
Central  America,  and  for  the  safety  of  our 
own  country,  if  we  fail  to  act.  And  that's 
what  we  propose  to  do,  is  act  all-out  for  the 
next  2  weeks. 


Reporter.  Mr.  President,  do  you  believe 
that  people  who  vote  against  you  on  the 


Hill  are  supporting  the  Communists? 

The  President.  If  so,  inadvertently. 

Q.  But  you  don't  agree,  then,  with  Mr. 
Buchanan  that  the  Democratic  Party  is 
faced  with  the  choice  of  supporting  you  or 
supporting  the  Communists? 

The  President.  Well,  it's  what  the  choice 
comes  down  to,  whether  it  is  knowingly  or 
not.  And  I've  had  enough  experience  with 
Communist  subversion  back  in  my  former 
profession  to  know  that  a  great  many 
people  are  deceived  and  not  aware  of  what 
they're  doing  is  inimical  to  the  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Q.  Couldn't  just  be  an  honest  disagree- 
ment with  you  on  the  way  to  proceed? 

The  President.  You'd  have  to  be  stretch- 
ing pretty  far,  because  we're  going  to  make 
the  facts  so  plain.  And  I  don't  have  any  way 
to  comment  on  that. 

Q.  What  time  is  your  television  address, 
sir?  You've  said  you  were  going  to  make 
one.  Do  you  know  what  day  yet? 

The  President.  I  don't  know  whether  the 
date  has  been  decided  or  not.  I'm  the  last 
to  know.  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:37  p.m.  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  Pat- 
rick J.  Buchanan  was  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  Communications. 
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Nomination  of  James  C.  Fletcher  To  Be  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
March  6,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  James  C.  Fletcher  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  He  would  suc- 
ceed James  M.  Beggs. 

Dr.  Fletcher  is  a  consulting  engineer  and 
also  serves  as  the  Whiteford  professor  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  He  served  as  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  in  1971-1977.  He 
was  the  president  of  the  University  of  Utah 
in  1964-1971.  He  was  a  founder  of  Space 
Electronics  Corp.  in  1958  and  served  as 
president  until  1960,  when  the  company 
merged  with  Aerojet-General  Corp.  to  form 
Space-General  Corp.  He  became  president 
of  Space-General  Corp.  in  1960  and  served 


as  chairman  of  the  board  in  1961-1964.  Dr. 
Fletcher  served  as  a  consultant,  then 
member,  of  the  President's  Science  Adviso- 
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Remarks  and  a  Question-and- Answer  Session  With  Reporters  on 
Announcing  the  Appointment  of  Philip  C.  Habib  as  Special  Envoy 
for  Central  America 
March  7,  1986 


The  President.  Well,  good  morning. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce this  morning  the  appointment  of 
Philip  Habib  as  a  Special  Envoy  for  Central 
America,  succeeding  Ambassador  Harry 
Shlaudeman.  And  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  in  this  change  of  assignments  we're 
trading  strength  for  strength.  Ambassador 
Shlaudeman  has  combined  his  knowledge  of 
Latin  America  with  his  extraordinary  skills 
as  a  diplomat  and  has  performed  outstand- 
ing service  for  this  nation.  And  Harry  Shlau- 
deman has  worked  closely  with  Secretary 
[of  State]  Shultz  and  Assistant  Secretary  [of 
State]  Abrams  in  this  mission,  and  so  will 
Phil  Habib.  Fm  personally  grateful  for 
Harry's  efforts  and  look  forward  to  an- 
nouncing very  soon  a  new  and  important 
position  for  him. 

Ambassador  Habib  has  just  returned  to 
Washington  this  morning  after  his  successful 


mission  to  the  Philippines.  He  is  still  in  a 
different  time  zone,  Fm  sure.  He  played  a 
key  role  in  maintaining  effective  communi- 
cations between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  at  a  critical  turning  point  in 
Philippine  history.  Phil,  as  many  of  you 
know,  is  wise  and  patient  and  shrewd. 

Now  there's  another  difficult  job  before 
us.  We  believe  that  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
just  like  the  Filipino  people,  have  the  right 
to  self-determination  through  democracy. 
And  we  in  this  administration  and  in  Con- 
gress must  now  decide  whether  Nicaragua 
is  to  be  the  next  staging  ground  for  subver- 
sion, terrorism,  and  Soviet  Conmiunist  ex- 
pansion on  our  doorstep.  And  I  want  to 
emphasize  today  that  there  can  be  a  diplo- 
matic solution  for  Central  America.  It  is  the 
solution  that  will  come  when  the  Nicara- 
guan Communists  finally  agree  to  sit  down 
and  talk  with  their  opposition,  both  armed 
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and  unarmed,  to  bring  an  end  to  the  strife 
and  the  repression  in  their  country. 

Three  days  ago,  President  Duarte  of  El 
Salvador  came  forward  with  a  bold  and 
promising  new  proposal.  In  a  letter  to 
Daniel  Ortega,  President  Duarte  offered  to 
resume  talks  with  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salva- 
dor if  the  Nicaraguan  Communist  regime 
will  begin  simultaneous  talks  with  the 
democratic  resistance  in  that  country.  Yes- 
terday, the  three  leaders  of  the  united  Nica- 
raguan opposition  gave  their  full  endorse- 
ment to  this  proposal.  They  are  ready  and 
willing  to  seek  a  political  solution;  so  is  the 
United  States.  On  February  10th  I  sent  a 
letter  to  the  eight  heads  of  state  of  the  Con- 
tadora  support  group  nations.  In  that  letter 
I  said  that  the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
begin  simultaneous  talks  with  the  regime  in 
Nicaragua  when  that  regime  sits  down  with 
the  democratic  resistance. 

Fm  asking  Ambassador  Habib  to  meet 
next  week  with  President  Duarte  to  discuss 
his  peace  initiative.  And  our  task  is  to 
ensure  that  democracy  can  succeed.  We 
will  continue  to  make  every  effort,  as  we 
have  in  the  past,  to  pursue  change  through 
diplomatic  means.  But  let  there  be  no  mis- 
understanding; Ambassador  Habib's  efforts 
to  achieve  a  diplomatic  solution  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  increasing  level  of  pres- 
sure on  the  Nicaraguan  Conmiunists. 

The  legislative  proposal  for  aid  to  the  uni- 
fied Nicaraguan  democratic  opposition  must 
be  approved.  What  we're  asking  Congress 
for  is  the  tools  so  that  Ambassador  Habib 
can  do  the  job. 

Now 


Reporter.  Mr.  President,  do  you  still  be- 
lieve that  those  who  oppose  you  and  oppose 
this  on  the  Hill  are  supporting  Communists? 

The  President.  I  have  never  believed  that, 
if  you're  meaning  that  I  was  assigning  any 
motive  to  them.  I  was  only  talking  facts  as 
to  what  would  be  the  inevitable  result. 
Either  we  do  what  I've  just  talked  about 
doing  or  we  have  a  Conmiunist  state  here 
on  the  mainland. 

Q.  But,  sir,  isn't  that  getting  close  to  what 
some  of  the  people  in  your  own  party,  such 
as  Senator  Kassebaimi,  believe  is  red-bait- 
ing? 


The  President  There's  no  intent  on  my 
part  to  do  that  at  all.  I  have  not  assailed 
anyone's  motives  in  this,  and  again,  as  I  say, 
simply  stating  facts. 

Q.  Well,  by  implication  you  are,  aren't 
you — ^by  saying  that  they're  dupes  of  the 
Communists? 

The  President.  No,  I'm  simply  stating  a 
fact. 

Q.  Is  it  unpatriotic  to  vote  against  your 
plan,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  No.  Once  again,  you  ask  a 
question  that  I'm  sure  the  answer  could  be 
taken  any  way  the  questioners  want  to  take 
it.  But  the  simple  answer  is,  as  I  say,  we're 
faced  with  a  choice.  We're  either  going  to 
keep  on  bringing  along  the  wave  of  democ- 
racy that  has  been  sweeping  over  Latin 
America,  or  we're  going  to  sit  back  and 
allow  a  Communist  base  to  be  established 
here  on  the  mainland. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  go  along 
with  Marcos'  efforts  to  become  an  Ameri- 
can citizen?  Would  you  aid  and  abet  him  in 
that  respect?  Do  you  think  he  should  be? 

The  President.  I  hadn't  heard  anything 
about  that.  I  didn't  know  that  there  was  any 
thought  on  his  part  on  that;  so,  I  haven't 
had  any  time  to  think  about  it.  But  I'm 
going  to 

Q.  How  about  all  the  money  he  brought 
out  of  the  Philippines? 

The  President.  I  want  you  to  meet  Ambas- 
sador Habib.  What? 

Q.  How  about  all  the  money  he  brought 
out  of  the  Philippines?  Were  we  aware  of 
that? 

The  President.  No.  What? 

Ambassador  Habib.  I  can  talk  about  that 
later.  It's  a  very  simple  question. 

The  President.  I'm  going  to  leave  that  to 
Ambassador  Habib.  [Laughter] 

Ambassador  Habib.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  returned  to  Washington  just  this 
morning,  and  I  have  given  the  President 
my  report  on  the  current  situation  in  the 
Philippines. 

I'm  honored  that  the  President  has  asked 
me  to  take  this  new  assignment.  I  have  no 
substantial  statement  on  Central  America  at 
this  time  except  to  note  that  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  emphasized 
to  me  their  commitment  to  seeking  a  nego- 
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tiated  settlement  in  Nicaragua  and  else- 
where in  Central  America.  They've  asked 
me  to  meet  with  President  Duarte  to  dis- 
cuss his  peace  initiative.  I  have  no  illusions 
about  the  complexity  of  the  issues  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  difficulties  in  reaching 
a  negotiated  solution.  Nevertheless,  I 
pledge  my  efforts  to  work  with  our  demo- 
cratic friends  and  neighbors  in  the  region 
toward  a  peaceful  and  democratic  outcome. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

The  President.  Thank  you. 

Ambassador  Habib.  I  think  he's  going  to 
leave  me  to 

The  President.  That's  right.  That's  my 
reward  to  you.  I'm  leaving  you  here  with 
these  nice  people. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  President 

Ambassador  Habib.  They  want  something 
from  you  yet. 

Q.  Are  you  embarrassed  by 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there's  a  proposal  to 
put  some  of  the  money  in  escrow  rather 
than  put  it  out  directly.  Mr.  President, 
would  you  go  along  with  a  plan  to  put  the 
contra  aid  money  into  escrow  for  6  months, 
and  then  if  they  didn't  come  to  the  negoti- 
ating table,  release  it? 

The  President.  No,  I  think  6  months  is  too 
long  a  time  with  what  we're  facing  down 
there. 

Q.  But  is  compromise  possible,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  President.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  On  your  legislation? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  On  the  package?  Compromise  on  the 
package? 

The  President.  Oh,  no.  I  was  talking  about 
compromise  between  the  contras  and  the 
Sandinista  government. 

Q.  But  compromise  on  the  6-month 
period  that  you  said  is  too  long? 

The  President.  It  is  too  long. 

Q.  Are  you 

The  President.  The  time  is  now. 

Q.  Are  you  shocked  by  7.3-percent  unem- 
ployment? Are  we  going  to  have  to  start 
talking  about  Reaganomics  again? 

The  President.  7.2  if  you  count  every- 
body. [Laughter] 

Q.  Well,  either  way,  it's  a  big  jump. 

The  President.   No,  I  think  the  analysis 


that  was  given  is  true — that  the  great  part 
of  this  is  due  to  the  weather  that  we've  had. 
You  notice  that  two-thirds  of  this  has  oc- 
curred in  just  Texas,  Illinois,  and  California. 
The  flood  damage  and  all  this  has  temporar- 
ily put  people  out  of  work  and  businesses 
out  of  operation. 

Q.  So  will  it  go  back  down  again,  the 
unemployment  rate? 

The  President.  Sure. 

Q.  Next  month? 

The  President.  Well,  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er next  month.  We're  not  that  volatile  in 
these  things. 

The  gentleman  came  all  the  way  from 
Manila,  all  overnight  to  see  you. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador 

Q.  When  do  you  go  back  to  the  Middle 
East?  [Laughter] 

Ambassador  Habib.  I've  got  a  shorter  trip 
and  within  fairly  limited  time  zones  this 
time,  which  is  going  to  be  an  improvement 
over  the  last  trip. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  what  about  Marcos' 
status  now  and  our  involvement  in  having 
helped  load  these  pesos?  What  is  the  Ameri- 
can responsibility  for  the  money  that  left? 

Ambassador  Habib.  As  I  understand  it, 
you're  going  to  get  sort  of  the  technical 
answers  on  the  question  of  status.  His 
present  status  is  he's  been  paroled  in.  That's 
a  6-month  a£fair,  but  it  can  be  renewed  at 
the  discretion  of  the  relevant  authorities. 
So,  I  think  the  question  of  status  will  be 
resolved  over  time  and,  as  of  the  moment, 
that  is  the  fact.  There's  probably  going  to 
be  a  more  detailed  discussion  of  some  of  the 
technical  questions  involving  ex-President 
Marcos  and 

Q.  When  and  where? 

Ambassador  Habib.  Well,  I  think  some- 
body's working  on  it.  You  know,  that's  not 
the  sort  of  thing  that  I  get  involved  in. 

Q.  Did  we  help  him  take  that  money  out, 
though?  The  second  part  of  that  ques- 
tion  

Ambassador  Habib.  It  was  on  the  same 
airplane.  It  was  on  one  of  our  airplanes,  yes. 
There  were  two  airplanes. 

Q.  Were  we  aware  of  it?  Did  we  help 
load  those  pesos? 

Ambassador  Habib.  I  don't  know  whether 
the  people  were  aware  of  what  was  there 
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or  wasn't  there.  There  was  a  lot  of  baggage, 
came  in  two  different  pieces — one  of  them 
up  at  Clark  Field,  one  of  them  down  on  the 
dock — and  then  they  sorted  them  out,  and 
they  didn't  sort  them  out.  Some  of  them 
were  opened;  some  of  them  were  not. 

Q.  Was  it  all  legitimate — to  bring  all  that 
stuff  out? 

Ambassador  Habib.  That's  a  question 
that's  going  to  have  to  be  decided.  Because, 
as  you  know,  there  are  claims  and  counter- 
claims. And  I  think  the  position  we  have 
taken,  which  the  President  has  taken  and 
we've  taken,  is  that  these  are  matters  to  be 
settled  in  accordance  with  the  law.  And 
when  we  say  "law,"  we  mean  U.S.  law,  Phil- 
ippine law,  and  international  law.  And 
that's  the  way  it's  going  to  be  approached.  I 
don't  see  it  as  a  very  complicated  matter, 
and  that's  what  I  told  the  appropriate  offi- 
cials of  the  Philippine  Government  when  I 
was  there  and  they  questioned  me  about 
this. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  about  this  opening  up  of 
the  murder  investigation  of  Mrs.  Aquino's 
husband? 

Ambassador  Habib.  That's  a  Philippine 
matter.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 
That's  a  purely  Philippine  question. 

Q.  You  didn't  talk  about  it? 

Ambassador  Habib.  No,  it  didn't  come  up 
in  my  conversation. 

Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  President  any  recom- 
mendation about  what  the  United  States 
should  do  now  to  help  the  [Corazon] 
Aquino  government? 

Ambassador  Habib.  I  discussed  that  with 
him.  And  as  you  may  or  may  not  know, 
there's  a  smaU  team  going  out  from  here 
headed  by  Peter  McPherson  of  AID,  includ- 
ing people  from  some  of  the  relevant  de- 
partments, to  go  out  there  and  discuss  that 
in  some  detail  with  the  new  officials  in  the 
Philippine  Government.  I,  obviously,  am 
not  going  to  tell  you  what  I  recommended 
to  the  President.  I  don't  think  that'd  be 
appropriate.  But  I  can  assure  you  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  we're  following  the  Presi- 
dent's earlier  dictums  of  wanting  to  be 
useful  and  helpful  to  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment. 

Q.  Well,  was  she  invited  here? 

Q.   Mr.  Habib,  this  analogy  that's  been 


made  between  Central  America  and  the 
Philippines,  do  you  see  that  as  a  workable 
analogy?  It  seems  to  me  there's  some  prob- 
lems  

Ambassador  Habib.  There  are  aspects  of 
it — ^yes — I  think  there  is.  One  can  draw 
analogies. 

Q.  Well,  what  do  you  see 

Ambassador  Habib.  For  example,  I  don't 
think  there's  any  question  that  you  can 
draw  a  difference,  say,  from  the  shift  from 
Somoza  to  the  Sandinistas  as  compared  to 
the  shift  firom  Marcos  to  what  is  obviously 
not  only  a  widely  popular  and  probably  suc- 
cessful in  an  electoral-process  administra- 
tion, and  also  I  think — I  wouldn't  say  center 
or  center  left— but  in  the  middle  of  the 
body  politic  of  the  Philippines,  with  wide 
enthusiastic  support  generated  both  during 
the  campaign  and  after  the  campaign. 
Whereas  in  the  other  place,  you  know,  it 
just  didn't  work  that  way.  You  went  from 
Somoza  right  to — almost  quickly  to  the  San- 
dinista  junta. 

Q.  Yes,  but  the  task  you 

Ambassador  Habib.  And,  will,  beyond 
that,  I  would  say  that  in  both  cases  I  think 
it's  fair  to  say  that  one  can  pursue  a  differ- 
ent course.  That  is  to  say,  you  can  pursue  a 
course  which  could  and  should  bring  about 
a  democratic  solution,  one  in  which  what- 
ever compromises  are  made  between  the 
contending  forces  are  done  peacefully  and 
are  done  through  negotiation  and  discus- 
sion. That  hasn't  been  possible  as  of  this 
stage,  as  I  understand  it. 

Q.  Ambassador? 

Ambassador  Habib.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  try  to  get  a  free 
election  in  Nicaragua  in  which  the 

Ambassador  Habib.  I  don't  know.  No, 
look,  at  this  stage,  those  are  the  kind  of 
questions  I'd  be  a  fool  to  answer.  I've 
just 

Q.  But  this  would  be  a  solution  though, 
wouldn't  it? 

Ambassador  Habib.  No,  let's  just  wait  a 
while,  and  let's  see  what  comes  out.  Right 
now  we're  working  on  this  proposal  that 
President  Duarte  has  made.  I'm  going  to  go 
down  there,  and  I'm  going  to  discuss  it  with 
him.  And  we'll  look  at  that;  we'll  see  where 
it  leads  us  and  then  from  there,  well,  you 
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know,  we'll  see.  There's  no  point  in  going 
after  me  too  hard  on  Central  America.  You 
want  to  really  get  on  Central  America,  you 
got  to  get  Harry — or  the  Secretary,  not  me. 

Q.  That's  your  goal? 

Ambassador  Habib.  That's  a  little  later 
you  get  me  on  that  one.  Give  me  a  little  bit 
of  time. 

Q.  Should  the  President  meet  with  Mrs. 
Aquino? 

Ambassador  Habib.  Pardon? 

Q.  Should  the  President  meet  with  her? 

Ambassador  Habib.  Well,  that  will  be 
something  to  be  decided  at  the  appropriate 
time.  I 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  do  you  think  it  was  a 
good  idea 

Q.  Is  the  United  States 

Q. do  you  think  it  was  a  good  idea  for 

Mrs.  Aquino  to  release  the  Communist  in- 
surgents from  prison? 

Ambassador  Habib.  That  was  Mrs. 
Aquino  and  her  advisers'  decision.  Let  me 
say  that  I  think  that  her  purpose  is  quite 
clear.  She  wanted  to  sweep  that  board  clear 
and  start  all  over  from  the  question  of 
people  that  had  been  put  in  prison  by  the 
previous  regime.  Now,  she  has  made  it  very 
clear,  however,  where  she  stands  on  her 
view  of  these  people  resorting,  once  again, 
to  the  kind  of  activities  they  were  engaged 
in  before.  And  her  people  have  made  it 
clear  that,  if  they  do,  then  they'll  be  dealt 
with  in  accordance  with  their  law  and  be 
dealt  with  severely,  I  take  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Ambassador,  why  not  go  back  to 
Manzanillo? 

Mr.  Speakes.  Let's  do  this.  He's  on  his 
24th  hour.  Andrea,  Sheila,  and  Drake  close. 
That  all  right?  Three  more? 

Ambassador  Habib.  Anything  you  say. 

Mr.  Speakes.  All  right. 

Ambassador  Habib.  Provided  it's  some- 
thing that  I  can  answer. 

Q.  But  why  not  go  back  to — ^why  not 
have  bilateral  talks  between  us  and  Nicara- 
gua without 

Ambassador    Habib.     As    I    understand 


-without  demanding  the  simultane- 


it 

<?. 

ity? 

Ambassador  Habib.  As  I  understand  it, 
what  President  Duarte  has  proposed,  and 
which  we  agree  with  at  the  moment,  is  that 


there  would  be  talks  between  himself  and 
the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  and  that  he 
would  hope  that  at  the  same  time  there 
could  be  discussions  between  the  opposition 
and  the  Sandinista  government  in  Nicara- 
gua. And  we  have  stated  all  along,  it  is  my 
understanding— and  this  is  the  last  thing 
I'm  going  to  say  about  my  understanding  of 
Central  America— we've  said  all  along  that 
talks  between  the  opposition  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  necessary  if  there  are  to  be  any 
discussions  between  ourselves  and  the  San- 
dinistas. That's  the  position  as  I  understand 
it,  and  that's  as  far  as  I  can  go  at  the 
moment.  There's  no  point  in  trying  to 
pursue  me,  Andrea.  There  is  no  point  in 
pursuing  me  further  on  that  at  this  time; 
maybe  sometime  in  the  future. 

Who  else  did  you  say,  Larry? 

Q.  Is  the  United  States  sharing  in  detail 
with  the  Philippine  Government  an  inven- 
tory of  what  was  brought  out?  And  what 
did  you  tell  the  Philippine  Government 
would  be  our  approach  to  having  it? 

Ambassador  Habib.  I  told  the  Philippine 
Government  that  as  far  as  the  United  States 
was  concerned,  we  would  be  cooperative 
and  that  the  matter  would  be  dealt  with  in 
accordance  with  law— U.S.  law,  Philippine 
law,  and  international  law.  That  is  the  exact 
phrase  that  I  used  in  talking  to  the  commis- 
sioner who  has  been  charged — there's  a 
commission  that's  been  charged  with  look- 
ing into  these  matters. 

Q.  But  in  terms  of  them  making  a  claim, 
are  we  letting  them  know  what  is  available 
to  be  claimed? 

Ambassador  Habib.  They  will  be  made 
well  aware  of  the  inventory  of  what  there  is 
there,  yes. 

Mr.  Speakes.  Okay,  Drake  [Bruce  Drake, 
New  York  Daily  News],  and  then  that's  the 
last. 

Q.  In  your  pursuit  of  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment in  Central  America,  are  there  any 
plans  now  for  meetings  on  your  part  with 
officials  of  the  Nicaraguan  Government? 

Ambassador  Habib.  No,  there  are  no  such 
plans  at  this  time.  No. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Q.  How  do  you  like  retirement?  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Reporters.  Thank  you. 
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Note:  The  President  spoke  to  reporters  at 
11:22  a.m.    in   the  Briefing  Room  at  the 


White  House.  Larry  M.  Speakes  was  Princi- 
pal Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the  President. 


Appointment  of  Philip  C.  Habib  as  Special  Envoy  for  Central 

America 

March  7,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Philip  C.  Habib  as  his  Special 
Envoy  for  Central  America.  He  will  succeed 
Harry  Shlaudeman. 

A  former  Foreign  Service  officer,  Ambas- 
sador Habib  served  as  the  Personal  Repre- 
sentative of  the  President  to  the  Philippines 
in  February  1986.  He  was  the  Personal 
Representative  of  the  President  to  the 
Middle  East  in  1981-1983.  He  was  senior 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1979- 
1980  and  diplomat  in  residence  at  Stanford 
University  in  1978-1979.  He  served  at  the 
Department  of  State  as  Under  Secretary  for 
Political  Affairs  (1976-1978)  and  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs 
in  1974-1976.  He  was  the  Ambassador  to 
the  Republic  of  Korea  in  1971-1974.  Am- 
bassador Habib  was  a  member  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  Vietnam 
peace  talks  with  the  personal  rank  of  Am- 


bassador in  1968-1971.  He  also  served  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East 
Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  in  1967-1969.  He 
was  Minister-Counselor  for  Political  Affairs 
at  the  American  Embassy  in  Saigon,  Viet- 
nam, in  1965-1967  and  was  the  counselor 
for  political  affairs  at  the  American  Embas- 
sy in  Seoul,  Korea,  in  1962-1965.  Ambassa- 
dor Habib  serves  as  a  senior  research  fellow 
at  the  Hoover  Institution  and  as  a  senior 
fellow  at  the  American  Enterprise  Institute. 
He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Asia  Foundation  and 
of  International  Human  Assistance  Pro- 
grams. He  has  received  many  awards  and 
decorations,  including  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom  (1982). 

Ambassador  Habib  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Idaho  (B.S.,  1942)  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley  (Ph.D., 
1952).  He  is  married  and  has  two  children. 
He  was  born  February  25,  1920,  in  Brook- 
lyn, NY. 


Nomination  of  Donald  W.  Peterson  To  Be  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Patents  and  Trademarks 
March  7,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Donald  W.  Peterson  to  be 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks,  Department  of  Commerce.  He 
would  succeed  Donald  James  Quigg. 

Mr.  Peterson  has  been  with  the  Monsanto 
Co.  since  1953,  and  he  has  been  serving 
there  as  an  associate  general  patent  counsel 
since  1981.  Previously,  he  was  patent  coun- 
sel. Agricultural  Products  Co.  (1975-1981); 
patent  counsel,  Commercial  Products  Co. 
(1972-1975);    patent   counsel,    Polymers   & 


Petrochemicals  Co.  (1971);  trademark  coun- 
sel (1968-1971);  senior  attorney  (licensing) 
(1966-1968);  patent  attorney  (1957-1966); 
patent  trainee  (1955-1957);  and  chemical 
engineer  and  assistant  contracts  engineer 
(1953-1955). 

Mr.  Peterson  graduated  from  the  Missouri 
School  of  Mines  &  Metallurgy  (B.S.,  1950) 
and  St.  Louis  University  Law  School  Q.D., 
1957).  He  is  married,  has  one  child,  and 
resides  in  Des  Peres,  MO.  He  was  born  Jan- 
uary 31,  1929,  in  St.  Louis,  MO. 
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Appointment  of  Robert  C.  Brostrom  as  a  Member  of  the 
Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board 
March  7,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Robert  C.  Brostrom  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Architectural  and  Transpor- 
tation Barriers  Compliance  Board  for  a 
term  expiring  December  3,  1988.  He  will 
succeed  Rosemary  Margaret  Front. 


Mr.  Brostrom  is  a  general  clerk  with  the 
C&P  Telephone  Co.  in  Fairfax,  VA.  He 
graduated  from  Florida  Atlantic  University 
(B.A.,  1973).  He  was  born  February  20, 
1951,  in  the  Bronx,  NY,  and  now  resides  in 
Annandale,  VA. 


Nomination  of  Robert  Ortner  To  Be  an  Under  Secretary  of 

Commerce 

March  7,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Robert  Ortner  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Conmierce  for  Econom- 
ic Affairs.  He  would  succeed  Sidney  Lewis 
Jones. 

Since  1981  Mr.  Ortner  has  been  serving 
as  Chief  Economist  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Previously  he  was  senior  vice 
president  and  economist  and  a  member  of 
the  investment  policy  committee  for  the 
Bank   of  New  York   in   1965-1981.   From 


1973  to  1981,  he  also  served  as  director  and 
as  a  member  of  the  finance  conmiittee  for 
the  North  American  Reassurance  Corp.  and 
the  North  American  Reinsurance  Corp. 

Mr.  Ortner  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania  (B.S.,  1949)  and  Colum- 
bia University  (M.S.,  1954;  Ph.D.,  1960).  He 
is  married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Washington,  DC.  He  was  born  October  19, 
1927,  in  Short  Hills,  NJ. 


Nomination  of  Clair  W.  Burgener  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting 
March  7,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Clair  W.  Burgener  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  April  28, 
1988.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Mr.  Burgener  is  president  of  Burgener 
Properties  in  Rancho  Santa  Fe,  CA.  He  was 
a  U.S.  Congressman  from  the  43d  District 


of  California  in  1973-1983.  He  was  a  State 
senator  in  California  in  1966-1972  and  a 
State  assemblyman  in  1962-1966. 

Mr.  Burgener  graduated  from  California 
State  University  (A.B.,  1950).  He  is  married, 
has  three  children,  and  resides  in  Rancho 
Santa  Fe,  CA.  He  was  born  December  5, 
1921,  in  Vernal,  UT. 
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Nomination  of  C.C.  Hope,  Jr.,  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
March  7,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  C.C.  Hope,  Jr.,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  for 
a  term  of  6  years.  He  would  succeed  Irvine 
Henry  Sprague. 

Mr.  Hope  recently  retired  as  vice  chair- 
man of  First  Union  National  Bank  in  Char- 
lotte, NC.  He  is  past  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  (ABA)  and  past 
chairman  of  the  ABA  Council.  He  began  his 


banking  career  in  1947.  He  served  North 
Carolina  as  secretary  of  commerce  in  1983- 
1985.  He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  So- 
ciety and  served  as  chairman  of  the  North 
Carolina  Alliance  for  Arts  in  Education. 

Mr.  Hope  graduated  from  Wake  Forest 
University  (B.A.,  1943).  He  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  Charlotte, 
NC.  He  was  born  February  5,  1920,  in 
Charlotte. 


Appointment  of  Three  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
March  7,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to 
the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
for  terms  expiring  February  19,  1989. 
These  are  reappointments. 

Murray  P.  Hayutin  is  president  of  Reichart-Sil- 
versmith,  Inc.,  in  Denver,  CO.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (B.S., 
1959)  and  the  University  of  Denver  (M.B.A., 
1963).  He  is  married,  has  two  children,  and 
resides  in  Littleton,  CO.  He  was  born  October 
17,  1937,  in  Denver,  CO. 


John  F.  Hotchkis  is  general  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Hotchkis  and  Wiley  in  Los  Angeles,  CA.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  (A.B.,  1954)  and  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles  (M.B.A.,  1958).  He  is 
married,  has  four  children,  and  resides  in  Pasa- 
dena, CA.  He  was  born  August  3,  1931,  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Ralph  J.  Wood,  Jr.,  is  vice  president  of  Gerwood, 
Inc.,  in  Flossmoor,  IL.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  (B.A.,  1948).  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  five  children,  and  resides  in  Floss- 
moor,  IL.  He  was  born  December  27,  1923,  in 
Chicago,  IL. 


Statement  on  the  Death  of  Former  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  of  New 

York 

March  7,  1986 


Nancy  and  I  were  saddened  this  evening 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  former  Senator 
Jacob  Javits  of  New  York.  Throughout  his 
many  years  in  the  Senate,  Jacob  Javits  was 
known  for  his  intellect,  for  his  integrity,  for 
his  dedication  to  the  people  of  New  York 
and  the  Nation,  and  for  the  sheer  joy  he 


took  in  every  day  of  his  work.  Especially  in 
foreign  relations,  his  chief  abiding  interest, 
Senator  Javits  served  our  country  with  tre- 
mendous insight  and  skill,  proving  a 
staunch  advocate  of  freedom  around  the 
world  and  a  particular  friend  of  the  brave 
State  of  Israel.  In  recent  years  Senator  Javits 
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battled  Lou  Gehrig's  disease  with  remarka- 
ble courage,  continuing  to  write  and  lec- 
ture. Jacob  Javits  remained  to  the  end  a 
man  in  love  with  life,  and  from  the  streets 


of  the  great  city  he  so  cherished  to  the 
distant  shores  of  California,  he  will  be 
deeply  missed.  Nancy  and  I  join  the  Sena- 
tor's family  in  mourning  this  great  loss. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  United  States  Assistance  for  the 
Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
March  8,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

I  want  to  speak  to  you  today  about  our 
request  to  help  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters,  which  Congress  should  be  voting 
on  within  the  next  2  weeks.  Let  me  say  at 
the  outset,  this  will  be  a  vote  of  supreme 
importance.  History  will  soon  record  wheth- 
er the  United  States  Congress,  faced  with  a 
powerful  Soviet-bloc  challenge  to  capture 
Nicaragua  and  spread  communism  through- 
out Central  America,  stood  by  and  watched 
or  had  the  courage  to  stand  up  for  freedom 
and  America's  security. 

The  facts  are  clear,  and  the  facts  are  com- 
pelling. The  days  of  pretending  Nicaragua  is 
some  aggrieved,  misunderstood  country,  an 
innocent  lamb  of  peace  wishing  only  to  live 
in  harmony  with  its  people  and  neighbors, 
have  long  passed.  Nicaragua  is  a  country 
held  captive  by  a  cruel  clique  of  deeply 
committed  Conmiunists  at  war  with  God 
and  man  from  their  very  first  days.  Be- 
tween 1979  and  1981,  when  a  trusting 
America  was  still  providing  more  economic 
aid  to  Nicaragua  than  was  any  other  nation, 
the  Nicaraguan  regime  was  already  saying 
Marxist-Leninism  is  the  scientific  doctrine 
that  guides  our  revolution;  and  this  revolu- 
tion goes  beyond  our  borders.  These  men 
are  deadly  serious.  Of  all  the  nations  in 
Central  America,  only  Nicaragua  suspends 
all  civil  rights;  only  Nicaragua  suppresses 
political  parties  and  refuses  any  dialog  with 
its  opponents;  only  Nicaragua  murders  po- 
litical dissenters  and  indoctrinates  children 
with  class  hatred;  only  Nicaragua  persecutes 
the  Catholic  Church,  humiliates  its  Cardinal 
and  the  Pope,  and  tortures  believers  of 
other  religions,  from  Mormons  to  Evangeli- 
cals to  Miskito  Indians. 

Above  all,  only  Nicaragua  has  become  a 


wedge  of  aggression  that  intimidates  and 
undermines  its  neighbors.  Nicaragua's 
policy  to  foment  violence  was  laid  out  at  a 
secret  meeting  back  in  1979  involving  all 
military,  intelligence,  and  security  organiza- 
tions, including  the  defense  and  secret 
police  ministries  headed  by  key  Commu- 
nists Humberto  Ortega  and  Tomas  Borge. 
Now  this  dictatorship  becomes  more  dan- 
gerous as  a  flood  of  weapons  and  manpower 
pour  in  from  the  Soviet  bloc  and  their  cold- 
blooded allies,  the  PLO  and  Libya.  One 
thing  alone  unites  these  enemies  of  democ- 
racy: hatred  for  America  and  America's 
values.  These  men  did  not  come  to  Central 
America  to  spread  good  will;  these  men 
came  to  do  us  harm,  and  they  mean  to 
succeed.  As  Qadhafi  gloated:  Supporting 
Nicaragua  means  a  great  thing;  it  means 
fighting  America  near  its  own  borders. 

How  can  Congress  ignore  this  storm  gath- 
ering so  close  to  our  homeland?  From 
amassing  a  military  force  larger  than  all 
other  coimtries  in  the  region  to  building  the 
longest  military  airstrip  in  Central  Amer- 
ica— ^long  enough  to  handle  Soviet  Backfire 
bombers — to  being  chief  conduit  of  weap- 
ons to  El  Salvador's  guerrillas,  the  radicals 
of  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  and 
the  terrorists  who  recently  attacked  the 
Palace  of  Justice  in  Colombia,  Nicaragua 
today  rivals  Cuba  as  principal  Communist 
warehouse  and  exporter  of  violence  in  our 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Soviet  Chairman  Andrey  Gromyko  was 
once  quoted  as  saying:  "America's  greatest 
weakness  is  its  inability  to  understand  the 
Soviet  Union's  final  goals."  He  was  right. 
Today  some  still  question  our  honorable 
commitment  to  peace.  Well,  forgive  me, 
but  those  questions  should  be  directed  to 
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the  Communists,  not  to  the  United  States 
Government,  to  Nicaragua's  dictator,  who's 
been  back  in  Havana  again  after  the  Cuban 
Third  Party  Congress  vowed  to  defeat  the 
United  States  and  make  communism  victo- 
rious worldwide.  It  is  the  Nicaraguan  Com- 
munists who  dismissed  all  our  efforts  to  pro- 
mote internal  dialog  and  who  suspended 
talks  with  their  neighbors,  but  we're  still 
trying. 

Next  week  I'm  sending  Ambassador 
Habib  to  meet  with  President  Duarte  of  El 
Salvador,  who  has  offered  to  resume  talks 
with  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  if  the  Nic- 
araguan Communists  begin  simultaneous 
talks  with  the  prodemocracy  forces  in  that 
country.  Yet  if  the  freedom  fighters  get 
only  Band-Aids  from  the  United  States, 
while  Nicaraguans  get  helicopter  gunships 
from  the  Soviets — the  same  death  machines 
they're    using    to    massacre    the    Afghan 


people — the  Communists  will  feel  no  need 
to  negotiate.  Without  power,  diplomacy  will 
be  without  leverage. 

My  fellow  Americans,  the  question  is  not 
whether  we  want  peace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  question  is:  Will  we  meet  a  grow- 
ing danger  from  the  Soviets,  East  Germans, 
Bulgarians,  North  Koreans,  Cubans,  and 
PLO  camped  on  our  doorstep — a  danger 
which  already  is  disrupting  peace  in  Central 
America  and  will  soon  imperil  our  own  se- 
curity? That  is  the  question  which  must  be 
answered  within  the  next  2  weeks.  Our 
policy  can  keep  Central  America  free  with- 
out committing  American  troops. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD.  Ambassador  Philip 
C.  Habib  was  the  Special  Envoy  for  Central 
America. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Briefing  for  Supporters  of  United  States 
Assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
March  10,  1986 


Thank  you  very  much.  [Applause]  Why 
do  I  wish  you  were  all  in  the  Congress? 
[Laughter]  Well,  the  matter  that  brings  us 
here  today  is,  of  course,  a  very  grave  one.  I 
know  how  hard  many  of  you've  worked  on 
this  issue  and  how  strongly  you  agree  with 
me  about  its  importance.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  here  I  am  preaching  to  the  choir. 

But  looking  around  this  room  today,  I 
can't  help  but  remember  that  story  about 
the  fellow  who  in  later  life  was  the  only 
living  survivor  of  the  Johnstown  flood.  And 
he  was  frequently  asked  to  speak,  and  final- 
ly he  got  to  being  out  on  the  lecture  tour 
and  was  practically  making  his  living  just 
telling  his  memories  of  that  great  disaster. 
And  then  came  the  day  when  he  met  his 
heavenly  reward,  and  he  went  up  there. 
But  pretty  soon  he  kind  of  began  pestering 
St.  Peter  about  maybe  setting  up  a  date  or 
two  up  there  so  that  he  could  tell  about  the 
Johnstown  flood.  Well,  St,  Peter  said  that 
the  people  up  there  did  like  to  hear  from 


recent  arrivals  about  how  things  were  down 
here,  so  he  set  it  up  for  him.  He  got  all  the 
saints  and  prophets  and  seraphim  and  cher- 
ubim together  to  hear  the  Johnstown  flood 
story,  and  then  he,  St.  Peter,  introduced 
this  veteran  of  the  flood.  And  as  the  veteran 
stepped  up  to  the  podium,  St.  Peter  whis- 
pered in  his  ear,  "That  fellow  in  the  first 
row,  second  from  the  aisle,  is  named  Noah." 
[Laughter] 

Well,  looking  around  this  room  today,  I 
see  a  lot  of  Noahs  when  Fm  talking  about 
the  Communist  menace  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, so  I  don't  think  any  of  you  need  a  long 
lecture  on  the  realities  at  hand.  This  is  an 
uphill  battle  in  which  we're  engaged,  but 
we're  making  progress.  You  can  sense  that 
the  tide  is  turning  in  favor  of  the  democrat- 
ic resistance.  Farsighted  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans are  coming  together  in  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  common  danger,  and  this  is  not 
some  narrow  partisan  issue.  It's  a  national 
security    issue    of   paramount    importance: 
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whether  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  permitted 
to  establish  a  subversive  base  camp  and 
military  beachhead  on  the  mainland  of 
North  America.  On  this  issue  we  must  act 
not  as  Republicans — or  not  as  Democrats, 
but  as  Americans.  As  Scoop  Jackson,  who 
led  the  charge  on  Capitol  Hill  to  save  Cen- 
tral America,  reminded  us:  "In  matters  of 
national  security,  the  best  politics  is  no  poli- 
tics." So,  I  think  it's  very  important  to  put 
this  current  struggle  in  clear  perspective,  to 
realize  that  there  is  an  exciting,  hopeful  di- 
mension to  it  all. 

The  events  of  the  last  3  or  4  years  have 
seen  the  slow  reconstruction  of  that  anti- 
Communist  coalition,  that  bipartisan  con- 
sensus on  foreign  policy  that  once  existed 
on  Capitol  Hill.  I  don't  have  to  tell  any  of 
you  about  far  left  ideology  and  the  power 
that  it  once  wielded  here — an  ideology  that 
automatically  identified  anyone  wearing  fa- 
tigues, carrying  a  rifle,  and  spouting  Marxist 
slogans  as  a  liberator  of  his  nation;  an  ideol- 
ogy that  permitted  many  liberals  to  practice 
selective  indignation,  to  hold  to  a  double 
standard  for  certain  dictators  to  judge  these 
dictators,  no  matter  how  repressive  or 
cruel,  less  harshly  because  they  called  them- 
selves Socialists,  Marxists,  or  Communists. 
But  as  I  say,  I  think  all  this  is  fading  now 
and  realism  is  returning. 

We've  managed  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress to  maintain  a  steady  increase  in  the 
defense  budget,  to  rebuild  our  strategic 
forces,  to  achieve  a  bipartisan  consensus  on 
the  Kissinger  commission.  We  managed  to 
get  aid  to  places  like  El  Salvador  and  other 
nations  in  Central  America  and  last  year  to 
not  only  get  the  approval  of  humanitarian 
aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  but  accomplish 
the  near  spontaneous  repeal  of  the  Clark 
amendment.  You  remember  that  that  was 
the  thing  that  prevented  us  from  giving 
some  support  when  we  could  have  prevent- 
ed there  being  a  Communist  government  in 
Angola.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  to  hope  for 
all  of  this  would  have  seemed  to  be  asking 
for  far  too  much.  Yet  all  of  this  has  hap- 
pened, and  I  think  it  will  continue  to 
happen.  What  we're  seeing  is  the  end  of 
the  post- Vietnam  syndrome,  the  return  of 
realism  about  the  Communist  danger.  And 
now  we're  ready  for  one  of  the  final  acts. 
The  importance  of  this  moment  cannot  be 


underestimated.  Think  what  signal  we'll  be 
sending  to  the  rest  of  the  world  when  and  if 
this  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicara- 
gua is  passed. 

And  wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  to  someday 
see  in  Nicaragua  the  restoration  of  the 
democratic  dream,  to  see  in  downtown  Ma- 
nagua celebrations  similar  to  those  that 
we've  seen  recently  in  Queen's  Park, 
Manila,  and  Port-au-Prince,  Haiti.  And  I 
think  it's  there  for  the  asking,  and  so,  too,  is 
the  moral  obligation.  At  a  critical  early 
stage,  the  United  States  gave  hope  and  help 
to  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua.  We 
have  a  moral  obligation  now,  after  a  couple 
of  years'  gap,  to  continue  that  support. 

I  don't  think  there's  anyone  in  this  room 
who  can  forget  the  freedom  fighters  of  30 
years  ago.  Who  among  us  doesn't  remem- 
ber November  1956  and  that  last  radio  mes- 
sage from  Budapest:  "Civilized  people  of 
the  world,  in  the  name  of  liberty  and  soli- 
darity, we  are  asking  you  to  help.  Our  ship 
is  sinking;  the  light  vanishes.  The  shadows 
grow  darker  from  hour  to  hour.  Listen  to 
our  cry.  Start  moving.  Extend  to  us  brother- 
ly hands.  People  of  the  world,  save  us.  SOS. 
Help,  help,  help.  God  be  with  you  and  with 
us."  That  tragic  plea  could  not  be  answered. 
That  was  when  the  tanks  rolled  down  the 
streets — the  Soviet  tanks — in  Hungary  and 
crushed  that  revolution. 

Now  we  have  the  chance  to  answer  to  a 
similar  plea.  So,  I  asked  you  to  come  here 
today  for  a  simple  reason.  I  know  how 
much  many  of  you  are  doing.  I  know  how 
hard  you're  fighting.  I'm  grateful,  but  not  so 
grateful  that  I  won't  ask  you  to  do  even 
more,  to  redouble  your  efforts,  and  to  step 
up  the  fight. 

In  my  first  Inaugural  I  mentioned  some 
words  that  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  not  long 
before  he  was  killed  at  Bunker  Hill,  said  to 
his  fellow  Americans.  They  remind  us  of  the 
importance  of  the  fight  for  freedom— our 
own  and  that  of  others.  And  I  would  leave 
you  with  them  now.  He  said:  "Our  country 
is  in  danger,  but  not  to  be  despaired  of.  On 
you  depend  the  fortunes  of  America.  You 
are  to  decide  the  important  questions  upon 
which  rest  the  happiness  and  the  liberty  of 
millions  yet  unborn.  Act  worthy  of  your- 
selves." Well,  I  know  you  have  been  acting 
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worthy  of  yourselves,  and  I  know  you'll  con- 
tinue. But  there  are  still  some  here  in  the 
Capital  City  who  need  to  hear  from  you 
and  to  hear  how  important  it  is  to  let  those 
people  we  are  calling  the  freedom  fight- 
ers— I  know  they're  technically  called  the 
contras;  well,  I  like  freedom  fighters  better, 
because  that's  what  they  really  are. 

And  they  don't  ask  for  that  all-out  sacri- 
fice from  us.  To  the  contrary,  they  don't 
want  our  troops.  They  just  want  the  means 
and  the  tools  they  need  to  get  the  job  done. 
And  for  those  people  who  would  like  to  call 
them  some  kind  of  terrorists,  let  me  just  tell 
you  one  thing.  One  of  our  own  people 
down  there  sometime  ago,  not  too  long  ago, 
speaking  to  them,  asked  them  why  they 
weren't  doing  what  the  Communist  guerril- 
las in  El  Salvador  were  doing.  Why  didn't 
they  hit  targets  like  powerplants  and  so 


forth  to  cause  more  distress  to  the  Sandi- 
nista  government?  And  those  contras,  those 
freedom  fighters,  said:  "No,  that  would  hurt 
the  people  of  Nicaragua,  and  we  don't  want 
to  hurt  the  people,  our  people,  in  Nicara- 
gua." I  think  they've  earned  our  respect 
and  our  support. 
Thank  you  very  much.  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:32  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  Representatives  of  Citizens  for 
America,  Renaissance  Women,  the  Eagle 
Forum,  the  American  Security  Council,  Citi- 
zens for  Reagan,  the  Baltic  American  Free- 
dom League,  the  Federation  of  Hungarian 
Americans,  the  Polish  American  Congress, 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the 
American  Legion  attended  the  briefing. 


Executive  Order  12555 — Protection  of  Cultural  Property 
March  10,  1986 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  the 
Convention  on  Cultural  Property  Imple- 
mentation Act  (Title  III  of  Public  Law  97- 
446;  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Act"), 
and  Section  301  of  Title  3  of  the  United 
States  Code,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  United  States  Information 
Agency.  The  following  functions  conferred 
upon  the  President  by  the  Act  are  hereby 
delegated  to  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency,  acting  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury: 

(a)  The  functions  conferred  by  section 
303(aXl)  concerning  determinations  to  be 
made  prior  to  initiation  of  negotiations  of 
bilateral  or  multilateral  agreements. 

(b)  The  functions  conferred  by  section 
303(d)  with  respect  to  the  determinations 
concerning  the  failure  of  other  parties  to  an 
agreement  to  take  any  or  satisfactory  imple- 
mentation action  on  their  agreement;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  the  Secretary  of  State 
will  remain  responsible  for  interpretation  of 


the  agreement. 

(c)  The  functions  conferred  by  section 
303(e)  relating  to  the  determinations  to  be 
made  prior  to  the  initiation  of  negotiations 
for  the  extension  of  any  agreement. 

(d)  The  functions  conferred  by  section 
303(f)  relating  to  the  actions  to  be  taken 
upon  receipt  of  a  request  made  by  a  State 
Party  to  the  Convention  on  the  Means  of 
Prohibiting  and  Preventing  the  Illicit 
Import,  Export  and  Transfer  of  Ownership 
of  Cultural  Property  adopted  by  the  Six- 
teenth General  Conference  of  the  United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Convention"). 

(e)  The  functions  conferred  by  section 
303(gXlXB)  relating  to  the  notification  of 
Presidential  action  and  the  furnishing  of  re- 
ports to  the  Congress. 

(f)  The  functions  conferred  by  section 
304(b)  to  the  extent  that  they  involve  deter- 
minations by  the  President  that  an  emer- 
gency condition  applies  with  respect  to  any 
archaeological  or  ethnological  material  of 
any  State  Party  to  the  Convention,  subject 
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to  the  limitations  of  sections  304(cXl), 
304(cX2),  and  304(cX3). 

(g)  The  functions  conferred  by  section 
304(cX3)  to  the  extent  that  they  involve  de- 
terminations to  be  made  and  the  receipt 
and  consideration  of  an  advisory  report 
from  the  Cultural  Property  Advisory  Com- 
mittee by  the  President  prior  to  extensions 
of  emergency  import  restrictions. 

(h)  The  functions  conferred  by  sections 
306(fX6)  and  306(g)  relating  to  the  receipt 
of  reports  prepared  by  the  Cultural  Proper- 
ty Advisory  Committee. 

(i)  The  functions  conferred  by  section 
306(h)  relating  to  the  determinations  to  be 
made  about  the  disclosure  of  matters  in- 
volved in  the  Cultural  Property  Advisory 
Conmiittee's  proceedings. 

Sec.  2.  Department  of  State.  The  following 
functions  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
the  Act  are  hereby  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  acting  in  consultation  with 
and  with  the  participation  of  the  Director 
of  the  United  States  Information  Agency 
and  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury: 

(a)  The  functions  conferred  by  section 
303(aX2)  relating  to  the  negotiation  and 
conclusion  of  bilateral  or  multilateral  agree- 
ments under  the  Act,  subject  to  the  restric- 
tions of  section  303(c). 

(b)  The  functions  conferred  by  section 
303(aX4)  relating  to  obtaining  a  commit- 
ment on  the  exchange  of  archaeological  and 
ethnological  materials  from  a  party  to  an 
agreement. 

(c)  The  functions  conferred  by  section 
303(e)  relating  only  to  negotiation  and  con- 
clusion of  extensions  of  agreements  under 
the  Act. 


(d)  Except  with  respect  to  subsection 
303(gXlXB),  the  functions  conferred  by  sec- 
tion 303(g),  relating  to  the  notification  of 
Presidential  action  and  the  furnishing  of  re- 
ports to  the  Congress. 

(e)  The  functions  conferred  by  section 
304(cX4)  to  the  extent  that  they  involve  the 
negotiation  and  conclusion  of  agreements 
subject  to  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
by  the  Senate. 

Sec.  3.  Department  of  the  Treasury.  The 
following  functions  conferred  upon  the 
President  by  the  Act  are  hereby  delegated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  acting  in 
consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  and  the 
Secretary  of  State: 

(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b)  of  Section  1 
above,  the  functions  conferred  by  section 
303(d)  to  the  extent  that  they  involve  the 
suspension  of  import  restrictions. 

(b)  Subject  to  subsection  (f)  and  (g)  of  Sec- 
tion 1  above,  the  functions  conferred  by 
section  304  to  the  extent  that  they  involve 
the  application  of  import  restrictions  set 
forth  in  section  307  and  the  extension  of 
such  import  restrictions  pursuant  to  section 
304(cX3). 

Sec.  4.  Enforcement  in  Territories  and 
Other  Areas.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  designated  to  carry  out  the  enforcement 
functions  in  section  314. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
March  10,  1986. 


\Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:54  a.m.,  March  11,  1986] 


Nomination  of  Henry  Bowen  Frazier  III  To  Be  a  Member  of  the 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority 
March  10,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Henry  Bowen  Frazier  III 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Labor  Rela- 
tions Authority  for  a  term  of  5  years  expir- 
ing July  1,  1990.  This  is  a  reappointment. 


Mr.  Frazier  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority  since 
1979  and  served  as  Acting  Chairman  until 
December  11,  1985.  Previously  he  served 
for  6  years  as  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
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Federal  Labor  Relations  Council.  He  joined 
the  Council  when  it  was  established  in  1970 
as  Chief  of  the  Program  Division  and  then 
served  as  Deputy  Executive  Director  from 
September  1971  until  his  appointment  as 
Executive  Director  in  January  1973.  Mr. 
Frazier  previously  spent  11  years  in  person- 
nel administration  with  the  Department  of 
the  Army.  Immediately  prior  to  joining  the 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Council,  he  was 


Chief  of  Civilian  Personnel  Policy  and  Civil 
Rights  in  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Manpower. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia (B.A.,  1956),  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Law  School  (J.D.,  1967),  and  George- 
town University  Graduate  Law  Center 
(LL.M.,  1969).  He  is  married  and  resides  in 
Alexandria,  VA.  He  was  born  August  9, 
1934,  in  Bluefield,  WV. 


Remarks  at  a  Dinner  for  the  Republican  Congressional  Leadership 
March  10,  1986 


Senator  Majority  Leader  and  Mrs.  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Dole — I  managed 
that  one — [laughter] — Republican  Leader 
Michel  and  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
House  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  having 
been  on  the  mashed-potato  circuit  in  an 
earlier  life,  I  know  the  danger  of  before- 
dinner  speeches.  Of  course,  there  are  pit- 
falls for  every  speaker. 

You  know,  there  was  a  young  minister, 
and  one  day  he  was  asking  for  a  little  sym- 
pathy from  an  older,  more  experienced 
minister,  when  he  said  that  some  of  those 
hot  summer  Sundays  he  would  look  out 
while  he  was  preaching  his  sermon  and  the 
congregation  would  seem  to  be  dozing  off. 
And  the  older  preacher  said,  "Well,  I  know, 
IVe  had  that  experience,  but,"  he  said,  "I 
found  an  answer  to  it."  He  said,  "When  that 
begins  to  happen  in  the  middle  of  your 
sermon,  you  just  interrupt  and  say,  *I  want 
you  all  to  know  that  last  night  I  held  in  my 
arms  a  woman  who  was  another  man's 
wife.'  And,"  he  said,  "that'll  wake  them 
up."  [Laughter]  "And  then,"  he  says,  "you 
say  to  them,  *And  that  woman  was  my  dear 
mother.' "  [Laughter]  Well,  time  went  by, 
and  sure  enough  there  was  a  Sunday  and 
the  young  preacher  was  going  at  it.  But 
they  were  beginning  to  doze  off,  and  the 
kids  were  writing  notes  to  each  other,  and 
some  of  the  women  were  knitting,  but 
mainly  they  were  dozing  off.  And  he  re- 
membered what  he'd  been  told,  so  he  said, 
"I  want  you  all  to  know  that  last  night  I 
held  in  my  arms  a  woman  who  was  another 


man's  wife."  And  suddenly  he  was  facing  all 
those  staring  eyes,  and  everyone  was 
awake.  And  he  tried  to  continue,  and  he 
said,  "And  that  woman — I  forget  who  she 
was."  [Laughter] 

It's  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  this 
evening.  Bob  Dole  and  Bob  Michel  have 
been  true  champions  of  freedom  and  op- 
portunity in  the  United  States  Congress. 
And  I  just  hope  we  can  bring  to  Congress 
more  men  and  women  just  like  them. 
We're  preparing  ourselves  for  a  historic 
election.  In  November  the  American  people 
will  determine  the  membership  of  the 
100th  Congress  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
want  to  thank  each  of  you  for  what  you're 
doing  to  ensure  that  the  100th  Congress  is 
filled  with  the  kind  of  dedicated  and  right- 
thinking  individuals  who  will  keep  our 
country  strong,  prosperous,  and  at  peace. 

The  battle  we  face  is  particularly  vital,  as 
you've  been  told,  in  regard  to  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  little  of  what  we've  accomplished  in 
these  last  5  years  could  have  been  done 
without  Republican  control  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  And  if  you  want  to  try — and 
one  day  maybe  we  can  get  to  it — you  might 
also  figure  that  Bob  Michel  should  be  the 
Speaker,  not  just  the  Minority  Leader  of  the 
House.  It  can't  be  forgotten  that  after  4 
years  of  total  Democrat  control  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
the  executive  branch,  and  all  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies,  our  people  were  suffer- 
ing. Inflation,  murderous  interest  rates,  eco- 
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nomic    decline,    and    national    uncertainty 
were  the  order  of  the  day. 

The  people  who  created  the  mess  still 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  admit  that  the 
culprit  that  wreaked  such  havoc  and  hard- 
ship on  our  people  was  their  very  own  poli- 
cies. I  think  America's  spectacular  rebound 
underscores  that  our  country  wasn't  suffer- 
ing from  tired  blood  in  the  late  1970's.  It 
was  suffering  from  tired  ideas — wrong 
ideas.  The  liberals  attribute  all  the  success 
we've  had  in  the  last  5  years  to  luck,  global 
trends,  and  the  celestial  effects  of  Halley's 
Comet — [laughter] — anything  and  every- 
thing except  the  real  source  of  our  progress. 
The  reason  things  have  turned  around  is 
that  we  have  come  at  the  problems  facing 
America  with  a  fundamentally  different 
philosophy  than  what  preceded  us.  Liberals 
called  on  government  to  play  an  ever-in- 
creasing role  in  the  lives  of  our  people. 
They  relied  on  central  planning,  regula- 
tions, and  bureaucracy.  Is  there  any  doubt 
about  why  our  country  in  the  late  1970's 
seemed  to  be  humming  along  with  all  the 
efficiency  of  a  Bulgarian  shoe  factory? 
[Laughter]  If  central  planning  were  the  way 
to  a  better  world,  we'd  be  importing  our 
grain  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  not  the 
other  way  around. 

There's  a  story,  incidentally,  about  a  May 
Day  parade  in  Moscow.  First  came  the 
tanJcs  and  then  the  armored  personnel  car- 
riers and  the  artillery  and  the  missiles  and 
then  the  marching  troops  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets, and  finally  at  the  end  a  black  sedan 
with  red  flags  flying  and  filled  with  men  in 
gray  suits.  And  a  visitor  from  our  part  of  the 
world  who  was  there  for  the  occasion  asked 
a  local  citizen,  "What  is  that?"  And  the 
fellow  said,  "That's  our  most  lethal  weapon. 
They're  Socialist  economists."  [Laughter] 

Well,  by  trusting  in  the  people  rather 
than  government  planners,  by  leaving  re- 
sources in  their  hands  instead  of  taking 
them  away,  we  unleashed  the  most  power- 
ful and  creative  force  on  this  planet:  the 
American  free  enterprise  system.  Instead  of 
giving  government  more  power,  we  asked 
the  people  to  accept  more  responsibility. 
Our  reforms  and  tax  rate  reductions  kicked 
off  what  is  now  39  straight  months  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  The  ghtch  in  last  month's 
unemployment      figures      notwithstanding. 


more  jobs  have  been  created  than  in  any 
industrialized  nation  or  than  all  of  our  trad- 
ing partners  in  Europe  put  together — ^more 
than  9  million,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  10 
million  new  jobs  since  the  recovery  began. 
And  today  there  are  more  Americans  em- 
ployed than  ever  before — I  should  say  a 
higher  percentage  of  Americans  of  the  total 
population  employed  than  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  this  nation.  And  more  progress  can 
be  expected  on  this  front  as  the  economy 
picks  up  in  the  months  ahead.  The  vitality 
of  our  small  business,  spurred  on  by  the 
proliferation  of  computer  technology,  is 
giving  a  new  dimension  to  the  words  "inno- 
vation" and  "enterprise."  Confounding  the 
so-called  experts,  at  the  same  time,  growth 
has  been  high,  inflation  has  remained  at  its 
lowest  level  in  25  years.  And  with  interest 
rates  edging  down  and  the  stock  market 
shooting  up,  there  is  every  reason  for  unbri- 
dled optimism  about  the  future. 

And  tonight  I  want  to  express  my  deep 
appreciation  to  Senator  Dole  for  the  indis- 
pensable role  that  he  has  played  in  all  of 
this.  His  leadership  in  the  Senate,  his  strong 
hand  and  his  responsible  voice,  have  made 
a  difference.  He's  forged  a  tough  working 
alliance  between  the  Senate  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  And,  Bob,  from  the  heart,  I 
thank  you. 

With  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  before  us, 
there's  much  to  be  done  in  the  weeks 
ahead.  Now,  I  know  that  the  gloom  and 
doomers  have  been  claiming  that  meeting 
the  deficit  reduction  targets  will  require  us 
to  do  everything  but  close  down  the  Feder- 
al Government.  Bob,  you  know,  I'll  bet  if 
we  left  it  up  to  the  people  in  Kansas,  they 
might  just  go  for  that.  [Laughter]  Seriously, 
though,  I'm  confident  that  with  responsible 
trimming  and  Bob's  leadership  we  can 
reach  the  deficit-reduction  targets.  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  gives  us  the  opportunity 
to  cut  through  politics.  It  opens  the  way  for 
some  much  needed  structural  change — fun- 
damental reform  that  will  prevent  future 
generations  from  being  put  behind  the 
same  deficit-spending  eight  ball  as  we  are 
today. 

As  we  work  together  to  meet  the 
Granmi-Rudman-Hollings  targets,  let's  com- 
plement   our    effort    with    the    passage    of 
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Senate  Joint  Resolution  225,  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  American  people  know  what  it  means 
to  live  within  a  family  budget.  They  don't 
spend  their  hard-earned  salaries  on  things 
that  aren't  absolutely  necessary.  And  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  would  force  Con- 
gress to  be  no  less  diligent  with  the  people's 
money. 

Experience  suggests  that  government 
needs  to  operate  within  well-defined  limits. 
The  original  purpose  of  our  Constitution 
was  not  to  give  government  power  but  to 
protect  liberty  by  limiting  the  power  of 
government.  I've  read  a  great  many  of  the 
constitutions  of  other  countries,  other  de- 
mocracies, and  also  the  Constitution  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Even  in  that  one,  I  found 
many  things  that  are  in  our  own.  They 
don't  observe  it,  of  course — [laughter] — ^but 
they're  in  there.  But  where  lies  the  differ- 
ence in  these  constitutions — and  I've  taken 
great  pleasure  in  telling  this  to  student  au- 
diences— all  those  other  constitutions  say, 
"We,  the  Government,  allow  you,  the 
people,  the  following  privileges,"  and  so 
forth.  Ours  says,  "We,  the  people,  allow  the 
Government  the  following  powers,  and 
they  have  no  other  powers  than  those  that 
are  listed  here,  given  to  them  by  our  per- 
mission." 

And  in  protecting  the  people,  Thomas 
Jefferson  once  suggested  that  one  thing  left 
out  of  the  Constitution  was  a  provision  to 
limit  the  Federal  Government's  power  to 
borrow.  Well,  it's  about  time  we  got  around 
to  following  Jefferson's  suggestion.  I  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  I  can  run  down 
there  to  that  monument  and  see  if  that 
statue  is  smiling.  [Laughter]  The  power  to 
spend  and  the  power  to  tax,  of  course,  go 
hand  in  hand.  Senator  Hatch  is  proposing 
an  amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
225  which  would  require  a  full  constitution- 
al majority  from  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
not  just  those  present,  from  the  total 
number,  for  the  passage  of  any  tax  increase. 
And  I'm  certain  Thomas  Jefferson  would 


like  that  one  as  well. 

What  we're  doing  is  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  country  that  our  children  will  inher- 
it. One  crucial  decision  we  must  make  in 
the  days  ahead  concerns  what  we're  willing 
to  do  to  counter  a  real  and  growing  threat 
to  our  south.  As  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  security  of  our  country  is,  by 
law,  my  paramount  responsibility.  Congress, 
however,  is  no  less  duty  bound  to  America's 
safety.  All  of  us  in  the  debate  over  how  to 
counter  the  Communist  drive  in  Central 
America  will  be  held  accountable  if,  be- 
cause of  an  inability  to  act,  our  country  is 
put  into  jeopardy. 

During  his  many  years  in  the  Senate,  Bob 
Dole  has  supported  those  commitments 
necessary  for  the  security  of  our  country. 
He's  been  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  free- 
dom fighters  because  he  knows  that  helping 
them  is  not  only  the  right  thing  to  do,  it  is 
critical  to  the  safety  of  our  country.  We 
never  want  to  ask  who  lost  Central  Amer- 
ica. We  must  work  together,  all  of  us  in 
both  parties,  to  see  that  it  never  happens. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  live  in  exciting 
times.  As  you  know,  that's  a  Chinese  curse. 
Well,  we  need  not  look  at  it  that  way.  For 
free  men  and  women,  for  Americans,  there 
will  always  be  exciting  times  because  the 
future  is  in  our  hands.  People  all  over  the 
world  look  to  us;  the  future  generations  of 
Americans  depend  on  us.  This  is  not  a 
burden;  this  is  a  challenge.  And  I  think  we 
have  every  reason  to  be  confident.  In  these 
last  few  years,  we've  recaptured  that  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  love  of  liberty  at  the  heart 
of  what  it  means  to  be  an  American  and 
against  which  no  tyranny  will  ever  prevail. 
So  you  just  make  sure  that  in  the  days 
ahead,  the  gentleman  here  on  the  platform 
tonight  remains  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  Bob  Michel — [inaudible]. 

Thank  you  all.  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:30  p.m.  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  at  the  J.  W.  Marriott 
Hotel. 
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Remarks  and  a  Question-and- Answer  Session  With  Regional  Editors 
and  Broadcasters  on  United  States  Assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance 
March  11,  1986 


The  President.  Well,  good  afternoon,  and 
welcome  to  the  White  House.  It's  an  honor 
to  be  able  to  speak  to  you,  and  through  you, 
to  the  thousands  of  readers  and  listeners 
that  you  serve.  Permit  me  to  add,  this  is 
one  day  when  I  don't  intend  to  say  any- 
thing under  my  breath.  [Laughter] 

This  afternoon  I'd  like  to  discuss  a  matter 
of  overriding  national  importance — ^been 
talking  about  it  here  all  through  lunch.  But 
it's  the  debate,  the  importance  of  the 
debate  on  Nicaragua.  Nearly  7  years  ago, 
the  Sandinistas  and  all  those  others  who'd 
rebelled  against  Somoza  brought  months  of 
fighting  to  an  end  when  they  marched 
down  the  avenues  of  Managua  and  took 
control  of  the  government.  Thousands  of 
Nicaraguans  banked  the  streets.  The  new 
leaders  claimed  to  embrace  the  highest 
ideals  of  democracy  and  individual  liberty, 
and  in  the  course  of  some  18  months,  the 
United  States  provided  them  with  $118  mil- 
lion in  economic  aid.  Nicaraguan  business- 
men began  to  hope  for  new  prosperity.  Nic- 
araguan journalists  began  to  hope  for  free- 
dom of  the  press.  And  throughout  the  coun- 
try, millions  of  Nicaraguans  dared  to  hope 
for  democracy.  And  soon  these  hopes  were 
crushed.  Just  months  after  taking  power, 
the  Communists  began  doing  what  they'd 
planned  all  along— they  ousted  their  critics 
and  fellow  revolutionaries,  they  tightened 
their  military  grip  on  the  nation,  and  then 
they  censored  the  media  in  Nicaragua  and 
suppressed  free  speech. 

Today  Radio  Catolica,  the  voice  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  has  been  silenced;  and 
Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo,  primate  of  Nica- 
ragua, has  said:  "We  want  to  state  clearly 
that  this  government  is  totalitarian.  We  are 
dealing  with  an  enemy  of  the  Church."  La 
Prensa,  the  last  independent  newspaper,  is 
subject  to  constant  censorship  and  often 
violent  threats.  The  Communists  have 
driven  the  Jewish  community  from  the 
country  and  persecuted  the  Miskito  Indians, 
killing  and  imprisoning  thousands  of  these 


gentle  people.  Soviet,  East  German,  Libyan, 
PLO,  Cuban  troops  and  advisers  swarm 
over  the  country  in  the  thousands.  Corrup- 
tion in  the  regime  has  become  blatant.  Last 
October  Commandante  Ortega  pulled  up  to 
a  Manhattan  optician's  shop  in  a  17-car  mo- 
torcade to  spend  $3,500  on  designer  glasses 
for  himself,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter.  The 
Sandinistas,  faced  with  internal  unrest  and 
disaffection,  have  responded  to  the  cries  of 
repression  by  the  Nicaraguan  people  by 
building  nine  new  prisons;  Somoza  had  only 
one. 

In  a  century  that  has  witnessed  monstrous 
crimes,  Nicaragua  has  become  the  site  of 
one  of  the  most  harrowing:  the  murder  of 
liberty  in  a  nation  that  had  the  chance  to 
become  free.  Some  predicted  that  Nicara- 
gua would  become  like  Cuba:  a  staging  post 
for  Communist  subversion  throughout  Cen- 
tral and  South  America.  Well,  the  predic- 
tion has  already  come  true.  The  Nicaraguan 
Communists  have  built  their  lightly  armed, 
1979  force  of  5,000  into  a  heavily  armed 
army  and  militia  of  about  120,000.  They  are 
the  principal  suppliers  of  the  Communist 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador.  They  provided  the 
weapons  to  those  who  carried  out  the 
recent  assassination  of  Colombia's  Supreme 
Court  justices. 

This  is  awful.  I've  never  had  to  do  this  in 
25  years  in  show  business.  [Laughter]  [At 
this  point,  the  President  had  difficulty 
speaking  and  took  a  sip  of  water.]  It's  that 
cookie  that  didn't  go  all  the  way  down.  I 
was  eating  it  fast  because  I  knew  they'd 
turned  the  lights  on. 

Well,  they  are  the  principal  suppliers,  I've 
said,  of  the  Communist  guerrillas  in  El  Sal- 
vador, and  what  they  did  in  Colombia — we 
have  seen  that  and  the  great  tragedy  there. 
Hundreds  of  terrorists  with  clear  ties  to 
Nicaragua  are  now  located  in  countries 
throughout  Central  and  South  America. 
Sandinista  military  units  regularly  cross  the 
Nicaraguan      border,      intimidating      their 
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neighbors  in  hopes  of  promoting  unrest. 
Have  the  people  in  so  many  of  these  coun- 
tries struggled  to  reemerge  into  the  light  of 
democracy  only  to  be  confronted  with 
Soviet-backed  efforts  to  subvert  their  new 
governments  and  snuff  out  their  resurgent 
liberty? 

Now  Nicaragua,  this  Soviet  satellite  on 
our  own  continent,  threatens  the  national 
interests  of  the  United  States.  In  purely 
military  terms,  Nicaragua's  military  bases 
could  be  used  for  strikes  against  our  Carib- 
bean sealanes,  avenues  that  bear  roughly 
half  our  foreign  trade  and  half  our  oil  im- 
ports; but  the  graver  risk  arises  from  the 
threat  that  the  Communists  will  continue  to 
spread  violence  and  unrest  among  their 
neighbors.  Refugees — ^millions  of  them — 
would  stream  toward  our  borders,  and  for 
States  like  Florida  and  Texas,  this  flood 
would  make  the  Mariel  boatlift  look  like  a 
trickle.  In  time,  the  United  States  could  be 
forced  to  surrender  Central  America  to  the 
Soviet  sphere. 

Some  say  to  our  administration,  why  not 
negotiate?  Well,  that's  a  good  question,  but 
it's  directed  to  the  wrong  party.  Nine  times 
we  have  sought  to  bring  about  direct  nego- 
tiations between  the  resistance  and  the  San- 
dinistas. Nine  times  the  Sandinistas  have  re- 
fused to  negotiate.  So  the  truth  is  clear:  The 
Sandinistas  will  come  to  the  table  only 
when  they  see  the  carrot  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment backed  up  by  the  stick  of  well- 
equipped  armed  opposition. 

Today  the  opposition,  the  brave  Nicara- 
guan  freedom  fighters,  numbers  over 
20,000  and  has  the  growing  support  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  To  give  the  freedom 
fighters  the  help  they  need  in  countering 
their  Soviet-equipped  opponents,  I've  asked 
the  Congress  to  vote  them  $100  million  in 
aid  of  already  appointed  funds,  a  modest 
amount  when  compared  to  what  the  Soviets 
are  providing  the  Sandinistas.  And  make 
that  point  clear  there:  This  is  not  new 
money  that's  going  to  add  to  the  deficit. 
This  is  money  already  appropriated  that  is 
going  to  be  redirected  to  this  effort.  Just 
how  effective  this  aid  to  the  freedom  fight- 
ers would  be  becomes  clear  in  considering 
their  past  support.  The  Soviet  bloc  gave  the 
Nicaraguan  Communists  over  $500  million 
in  aid.  But  last  year  we  provided  the  free- 


dom fighters  with  less  than  $27  million  in 
boots  and  Band-Aids.  What  happened?  The 
freedom  fighters  have  been  battered.  You 
can't  defend  yourself  against  Soviet  helicop- 
ter gunships  with  bedrolls.  But  even  at  that, 
the  freedom  fighters  were  able  to  use  mo- 
bility and  surprise  to  keep  the  Sandinista 
forces  largely  on  the  defensive. 

Now,  we  need  to  provide  the  aid  we've 
requested,  this  time  military  as  well  as  hu- 
manitarian, to  see  the  ranks  of  the  freedom 
fighters  swell  and  their  victories  mount, 
forcing  the  Sandinistas  to  come  to  the  table 
at  last.  In  the  last  few  days  there's  been  talk 
here  in  Washington  of  compromise  on  this 
issue:  smaller  amounts  of  aid,  delay  in  pro- 
viding it,  restrictions  on  the  uses  to  which  it 
could  be  put — all  the  usual  temporizing  and 
quibbles.  Well,  let  me  set  the  record 
straight.  The  Soviets  continue  to  fund  the 
Nicaraguan  Communists  with  massive  infu- 
sions of  arms,  cash,  and  so-called  advisers. 
To  delay  or  reduce  the  aid  we've  requested 
for  the  freedom  fighters  could  be  to  send 
too  little,  too  late.  Those  who  would  com- 
promise must  not  compromise  the  freedom 
fighters'  lives  nor  their  immediate  defensive 
needs.  They  must  not  compromise  Latin 
America's  democracies  or  our  own  southern 
borders.  They  must  not  compromise  free- 
dom. 

So  we  call  upon  the  Congress  to  vote  the 
aid  we've  requested  and  to  do  so  without 
delay.  And  we  ask  you,  the  members  of  the 
press,  to  help — you  who  can  be  so  persua- 
sive by  way  of  your  editorial  pages  and 
whose  opinions  are  so  valued  in  the  com- 
munities you  serve.  And  that  we  stand  for 
freedom — just  as  we  stand  for  freedom  in 
the  rugged  land  of  Haiti,  just  as  we  believe 
in  human  rights  for  the  green  islands  of  the 
Philippines,  let  us  take  a  stand  for  democra- 
cy in  the  mountains  and  the  plains  of  Nica- 
ragua. 

And  now,  thank  you  all.  I'll  be  happy  to 
take  some  questions. 

Q.  One  of  the  plans  mentioned  in  the 
press  this  morning  was  the  possibility  of 
your  accepting  the  full  $100  million  on  con- 
dition that  it  would  not  be  used  until  you 
had  tried  diplomatic  efforts  for  a  specified 
period  of  time.  Is  this  the  kind  of  compro- 
mise that  you  find  unacceptable?  Or  would 
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you  agree  to  something  like  that? 

The  President.  Well,  I'll  listen  to  any  pro- 
posal that  anyone  wants  to  make  that  is  tied 
to  the  idea  of  letting  us  come  to  the  aid  of 
these  contras.  But  the  only  proposal  of  that 
kind  that  I  had  heard  was  one  that  involved 
a  long  period  of  time  and,  then,  was  not  a 
sure  thing.  But  they  would  then  vote  again 
to  see  whether  we  could  have  the  money 
and  use  it.  So  I  think  that  would  be  coun- 
terproductive. I  think  it  would  destroy  the 
morale  of  the  contras,  and  they  would  be 
asked  to  live  through  a  great  period  of  time 
with  no  assurance  that  they're  ever  going  to 
get  the  funds.  And  I  don't  think  that  would 
be  a  compromise  that  I  could  listen  to  at  all. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  this  sounds  like  the 
domino  theory  hitting  us  again.  It  did  this 
in  the  sixties  with  regard  to  Vietnam,  Cam- 
bodia, Thailand,  etcetera.  Is  this  the  Latin 
American  version  of  the  domino?  Aren't 
you  a  little  wary  about  using  the  term 
"domino"  because  of  its  negative  connota- 
tion? 

The  President.  Well,  I  hadn't  used  it.  But 
let  me  just  suggest  where  there  is  one  dif- 
ference. The  domino  theory  was  expressed 
as  a  theory  of  what  could  happen  with 
regard  to  the  Vietnam  situation.  But  here, 
we  have  firm  evidence.  We  have  the  docu- 
ments that  were  seized  in  Grenada,  docu- 
ments from  the  Soviet  Union;  documents 
from  the  Cuban  Government  to  their  coun- 
terparts there  in  Grenada  and  outlining  the 
future  plans  and  naming  the  future  targets. 
And  many  of  those  documents  began  with 
the  gloating  sentences:  "We  now  have  Cuba 
and  Nicaragua  and  Grenada  ..."  and 
then  went  on  to  where  the  other  targets 
are.  So,  the  dominoes  have  already  been 
named  by  the  people  who  are  going  to  tip 
them  over.  But  I  would  like  to  also  say — 
and  with  all  respect — ^before  we  start  sneer- 
ing at  those  who  threatened  dominoes,  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  now  at  the  border  of 
Thailand,  and  the  dominoes  did  begin  to 
fall. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  this  morning  Defense 
Secretary  Weinberger  indicated  that  he 
feels  certain  American  troops  would  never 
be  used  in  Nicaragua  if  you  got  the  $100 
million  aid.  Do  you  feel  that's  true? 

The  President.  Yes.  I  believe  that  the 
image  of  the  great  colossus  of  the  North  is 


too  fresh  in  the  peoples'  minds  in  Latin 
America  for  us  to  even  think  about  sending 
troops  of  that  kind.  But  where — I  have  said 
there  could  come  a  day,  and  it  wouldn't  be 
going  in  to  intervene  there — ^but  where  we 
were  under  hostile  attack  ourselves,  be- 
cause that  cancer  that  is  Nicaragua  would 
have  been  allowed  to  spread  until  it 
became  a  force  that  could  target  things  of 
interest  to  us  and  of  interest  to  our  national 
security  in  the  Caribbean,  to  say  nothing 
of — well,  one  of  their  officials  early  on  made 
a  statement  about  that  we  could  expect  to 
see  them  at  the  borders  of  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  meaning  that  they  did  have 
ambitions.  This  is  the  threat  to  the  possibili- 
ty of  American  forces — that  there  would 
come  a  day  when  we,  ourselves,  would  be 
faced  with  hostile  actions  against  our  best 
interests. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  Nicara- 
gua, among  the  topics  of  concern  to  those 
of  us  in  New  England  is  organized  crime. 
The  Federal  Government  recently  won  a 
major  conviction  there  for  organized  crime 
people  in  New  England.  I  wonder  if  you 
would  expound  for  just  a  moment  on  a 
statement  you  made  earlier  that  this  admin- 
istration has  organized  crime  on  the  run. 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  there  has — 
yes,  there's  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  figures  in  organized 
crime  throughout  the  country.  And  we  do 
have  a  program,  and  we  have  had  a  com- 
mission that  has  just  brought  in  a  report 
which  reveals  how  much  more  embedded 
in  our  legitimate  society  and  the  economy 
organized  crim^  is,  and  so  we've  got  more 
information  to  go  on.  But  we're  determined 
that  that  is  a  major  target  of  our  Justice 
Department. 

I'd  better  switch  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I'm  from  Miami.  By  the 
way,  next  Friday  we're  going  to  have  a 
march  in  support  of  your  policy  in  regards 
to  Nicaragua  in  Miami,  and  we  expect  sev- 
eral thousands  of  people  there. 

The  President.  Well,  bless  you,  and  thank 
you. 

Q.  Sir,  the  question  is  we  keep  hearing 
about  a  second  Cuba.  Some  people  may 
think  that  we  would  be  satisfied  with  one 
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Cuba.  Are  you  happy  with  one  Cuba? 
[Laughter] 

The  President  No.  I  think  this  is,  here 
again,  we  can  look  back  and  second-guess 
all  that  was  done  at  that  particular  time  and 
wish  we  had  done  other  things  than  we  did 
do.  But,  no,  and  I  feel  this  way  about  most 
of  the  world  that  is  under  those  totalitarian 
governments.  I  think  that  this  last  great 
island  of  freedom  in — the  world  has  to  look 
down  the  years  and  see  if  our  destiny  does 
not  involve  restoring  to  freedom  someday 
and  that  could  be  simply  by  means  of  our 
example  and  whatever  it  took  to — you 
know,  every  year  we  still  recognize  a  Cap- 
tive Nations  Day. 

The  President  Yes? 

Ms.  Mathis.  Last  question. 

The  President.  Last?  Oh,  sorry. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  believe  that  the 
public  has  sufficiently  gotten  behind  your 
request  for  aid  to  the  contras?  And  if  not, 
then,  why  not,  sir? 

The  President  No,  they  haven*t.  And  our 
own  polls  indicate  that  there  is  a  great  feel- 
ing and  many  people  saying  what  are  we 
doing  in  that  little  country,  and  where  is  it 
and  so  forth.  I  think  that  a  great  many 
people — there's  a  lack  of  understanding, 
and  that's  why  I'm  going  on  the  air  Sunday 
night.  But  also  there  is  a  great  disinforma- 
tion network  that  is  at  work  throughout  our 
country,  and  it's  a  custom  that  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Soviet  Union.  And  a  great 
many  people  are  confused.  They  think,  for 
example,  the  message  has  been  that — what 
are  we  doing  backing  revolutionaries  who 
are  trying  to  overthrow  a  legitimate  gov- 
ernment? Well,  there's  nothing  legitimate 
about  the  Sandinista  government  at  all. 
After  a  revolution  against  Somoza,  they 
took  over  at  the  point  of  a  gun,  they  ousted 
the  revolutionaries  who  didn't  agree  with 
them.  They  have  had  one  so-called  election, 
if  you  could  call  it  that.  They  wouldn't  let 
anyone  run  against  them,  and  they 
wouldn't  allow  campaigning.  And  then  they 
said  they'd  done  their  democratic  duty  and 
came  to  New  York  to  buy  those  designer 
glasses.  So  it  isn't  an  established  or  a  legiti- 
mate government.  But  the  American 
people — Thomas  Jefferson  said  if  the  Ameri- 
can people  know  all  the  facts,  they  will 
never   make   a  mistake.   And   I   think  we 


haven't  completed  the  job  of  letting  the 
American  people  know  all  the  facts.  And 
we're  sure  going  to  try  to  do  that. 

This  young  lady  told  me  that  I've  had  the 
last — could  I  just  one — all  right.  She's  very 
nice.  [Laughter]  She's  kind.  But  I  won't 
push  my  luck  too  far.  This  will  have  to  be  it. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  for  you  to 
elaborate  a  little  bit  on  what  you  said  a 
moment  ago  about  a  disinformation  net- 
work throughout  the  country  that  has  un- 
dermined your  efforts  to  enlighten  the 
public  about  Nicaragua. 

The  President  Well,  a  number  of  people 
that  go  down  there,  and  that  are  sympa- 
thetic to  the  other,  and  then  come  back  and 
tell  the  stories  of  what  they've  seen — no 
repression  and  the  people  are  happy  with 
the  government  and  so  forth.  There's  quite 
a  network  of  those  covering  lots  of  lines  of 
activities,  probably  well-intentioned;  I  don't 
know.  I'm  not  going  to  fault  their  motives. 

But  also  the  other  day  I  had  handed  to 
me  a  slick  paper  publication,  a  magazine — 
$3.75  an  issue — and  this  magazine  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Nicaraguan  Information  Foun- 
dation. And  it  is  filled  with  propaganda.  It  is 
a  propaganda  thing  against  the  contras  and 
against  us  and  in  favor  of  them.  And  one 
prominent  university  professor  had  written 
a  lead  article  in  this  particular  issue,  and  if 
that's  what  he  tells  his  students,  God  help 
them,  because  it  was  pure  propaganda.  And 
they've  hired  lobbyists  in  this  country,  pro- 
fessional lobbyists  who  make  their  case 
before  the  Congress.  And  it's  false  stories 
that  can  be  refuted  by  others  that  go  down 
there. 

I  remember  one  story  having  to  do  with  a 
Catholic  bishop  who  was  hailed  in  the  press 
as  having  rescued  some  refugees  that  he 
was  trying  to  get  across  the  Honduran 
border.  On  foot  they  were  making  their 
way  through  the  jungles.  And  the  story  said 
that  they  were  attacked  by  contras  before 
they  got  to  the  Honduran  border.  Well,  this 
bishop  came  back  to  the  United  States,  and 
I  phoned  him  and  asked  him  about  his  story 
and  all  about  this.  And  he  said,  yes,  he  had 
led  this  band  of  refugees  out  of  Nicaragua 
into  Honduras.  "But,"  he  said,  "before  we 
got  to  the  border  we  were  attacked  by  San- 
dinista armed  forces,  and  we  were  rescued 
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by  the  contras.*'  Now,  the  story  somehow 
went  off  on  a  different  tack  when  it  was 
pubhshed. 

But  it  is  a  program  of — constantly  aimed 
at — that  big  imperialist  United  States  is  off 
again  doing  the  wrong  thing.  But  I  don't 
think  we  are,  and  I  think  that  the  Nicara- 
guan  people — you*d  be  surprised  at  the  pro- 
portion of  the  contras  who  are  former  San- 
dinista  soldiers  drafted  into  that  army,  but 
who  deserted.  You'd  be  surprised  at  what 
we've  heard  from  nearby  governments 
about  the  flood  of  young  men  whose  fami- 
lies smuggle  them  out  of  the  country  before 
they  can  be  drafted  into  that  army.  And 
the — much  of  the  leadership,  this  charge 
that  they  are  Somozistas — the  contras.  Well, 
the  leaders — two  of  the  three  that  were 
here  in  the  United  States  recently  were 


both  imprisoned  by  Somoza,  and  they  are 
former  revolutionaries,  most  of  these 
people. 

Well,  I  know  that  I've  taken  too  long 
here,  and  I'm  sorry  I  can't  take  the  rest  of 
the  hands.  This  is  as  bad  as  a  press  confer- 
ence. [Laughter]  Someday  I'll  convince 
them  I  shouldn't  make  that  speech,  I  should 
just  stand  up  here  and  take  the  questions 
instead,  and  then  we'll  do  it.  But  thank  you 
all  for  being  here.  I  appreciate  this  very 
much,  and  it's  been  a  pleasure  to  be  with 
all  of  you  here. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:08  p.m.  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  State  Dining  Room  at  the 
White  House.  Susan  K.  Mathis  was  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director  of 
Media  Relations. 


Nomination  of  Salvatore  R.  Martoche  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor 
March  11,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Salvatore  R.  Martoche  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  (Labor 
Management  Standards).  He  would  succeed 
John  J.  O'Donnell. 

Since  1982  Mr.  Martoche  has  been  a  U.S. 
Attorney  for  the  Western  District  of  New 
York.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Attorney 
General's  Advisory  Committee  from  1983, 


acting  as  the  vice  chairman  in  1984  and 
chairman  in  1985.  From  1969  to  1982,  he 
was  in  the  private  practice  of  law. 

Mr.  Martoche  graduated  from  Canisius 
CoUege  (B.S.,  1962)  and  the  University  of 
North  Dakota  School  of  Law  Q.D.,  1967). 
He  is  married,  has  three  children,  and  re- 
sides in  Buffalo,  NY.  He  was  born  October 
12,  1940. 


Nomination  of  Frank  W.  Naylor,  Jr.,  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  Board,  and  Designation  as  Chairman 
March  IL  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Frank  W.  Naylor,  Jr.,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for 
a  term  of  6  years.  Upon  confirmation  the 
President  will  designate  him  Chairman. 
This  is  a  new  position. 

Since  1981  Mr.  Naylor  has  been  serving 


as  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
From  1976  to  1981,  Mr.  Naylor  served  as 
Senior  Vice  President  of  the  11th  Farm 
Credit  District  in  Sacramento,  CA.  He  was 
Associate  Administrator  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  in  1973-1976.  From 
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1972  to  1973,  he  was  Executive  Assistant  to 
the  Administrator,  Veterans  Administration. 
Mr.  Naylor  was  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  in 
1969-1972. 
Mr.  Naylor  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 


versity of  Kansas  (B.A.,  1961).  He  served  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  during  Vietnam  and  was 
awarded  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal. 
Mr.  Naylor  is  married,  has  two  children, 
and  resides  in  McLean,  VA.  He  was  born 
February  7,  1939. 


Nomination  of  Marvin  Duncan  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Board 
March  11,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Marvin  Duncan  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
Board,  Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a 
term  of  4  years.  This  is  a  new  position. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Duncan  has  been  serving 
as  Senior  Deputy  Governor  in  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration.  From  1975  to  1985, 
he  served  as  Vice  President  and  economist 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  Kansas 


City,  MO.  Previous  to  this,  Mr.  Duncan 
held  various  research  and  educational  posts 
while  earning  his  master's  and  doctoral  de- 
grees. 

Mr.  Duncan  graduated  from  North 
Dakota  State  University  (B.S.,  1957;  M.S., 
1972)  and  Iowa  State  University  (Ph.D., 
1975).  He  is  married,  has  three  children, 
and  resides  in  Fairfax,  VA.  He  was  born 
June  3,  1935. 


Nomination  of  Patricia  Diaz  Dennis  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission 
March  11,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Patricia  Diaz  Dennis  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Coininunications 
Commission  for  the  unexpired  term  of  7 
years  from  July  1,  1980.  She  would  succeed 
Henry  M.  Rivera. 

Since  1983  Mrs.  Dennis  has  been  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  From  1979  to  1983,  she  was 
assistant  general  attorney  for  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.;  from  1978  to  1979,  she 


was  an  attorney  with  the  same  company. 
From  1976  to  1978,  she  was  an  attorney 
with  the  Pacific  Lighting  Corp.  Previous  to 
this,  she  was  with  the  law  firm  of  Paul, 
Hastings,  Janofsky,  and  Walker. 

Mrs.  Dennis  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  at  Los  Angeles  (A.B.,  1970) 
and  Loyola  University  of  Los  Angeles 
School  of  Law  G.D.,  1973).  She  is  married, 
has  three  children,  and  resides  in  McLean, 
VA.  She  was  born  October  2,  1946. 


Appointment  of  Richard  Donald  Wood  as  a  Member  of  the 
President's  Export  Council 
March  11,  1986 


The  President  today  annoimced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Richard  Donald  Wood  to  be 


a  member  of  the  President's  Export  Coun- 
cil. He  will  succeed  James  H.  Cavanaugh. 
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Mr.  Wood  currently  serves  as  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  Eli  Lilly  and 
Co.  He  serves  as  director  of  the  boards  of 
various  banks  and  financial  organizations, 
including  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  New  York 
Chemical  Corp.,  and  Chemical  Bank. 


Mr.  Wood  graduated  from  Purdue  Uni- 
versity (B.S.,  1948)  and  received  his  M.B.A. 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Indianapolis,  IN.  He  was  born  October  22, 
1926. 


Letter  to  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole  on  the  Nuclear 
Testing  Limitations  Bill 
March  7,  1986 


Dear  Bob: 

As  you  know,  on  February  26  the  House 
of  Representatives  passed  H.J.  Res.  3,  "To 
Prevent  Nuclear  Testing,"  and  this  issue  is 
now  before  the  United  States  Senate.  The 
resolution  calls  for  the  inmiediate  ratifica- 
tion, without  needed  verification  improve- 
ments, of  both  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT)  and  the  Peaceful  Nuclear 
Explosions  Treaty  (PNET).  It  also  calls  for 
the  resumption  of  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  toward  a  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  (CTB),  despite  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
Government  has  made  clear  its  very  serious 
reservations  in  taking  such  a  step  under 
present  conditions. 

Any  limitations  on  nuclear  testing  must 
be  compatible  with  our  security  interests 
and  must  be  effectively  verifiable.  Because 
of  the  continuing  threat  that  we  face  now 
and  for  the  foreseeable  future,  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  its  friends  and  its  Allies 
must  rely  upon  a  credible  and  effective  nu- 
clear deterrent.  A  limited  level  of  testing 
assures  that  our  weapons  are  safe,  effective, 
reliable  and  survivable  and  assures  our  ca- 
pability to  respond  to  the  continued  Soviet 
nuclear  arms  buildup.  Such  testing,  which  is 
conducted  underground,  is  permitted  under 
the  existing  agreements  on  nuclear  test  lim- 
itations, all  of  which  the  United  States  fully 
compHes  with— the  TTBT,  the  PNET,  and 
the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  (LTBT). 

A  CTB  remains  a  long-term  goal  of  the 
U.S.  However,  it  must  be  viewed  in  the 
context  of  achieving  broad,  deep  and  verifi- 
able nuclear  arms  reductions,  substantially 
improved  verification  capabilities,  a  greater 


balance  in  conventional  forces  and  at  a  time 
when  a  nuclear  deterrent  is  no  longer  as 
essential  an  element  as  currently  for  inter- 
national security  and  stability. 

A  first,  priority  step  toward  this  goal  is 
the  pursuit  of  equitable  and  verifiable  arms 
reductions  in  the  current  negotiations  in 
Geneva  on  nuclear  and  space  arms.  We  are, 
at  the  same  time,  seeking  Soviet  agreement 
to  enhanced  verification  measures  for  the 
TTBT  and  PNET  and  are  discussing  verifi- 
cation problems  of  a  CTB  at  the  Confer- 
ence on  Disarmament  in  Geneva.  Our  con- 
cerns are  heightened  by  the  pattern  of 
Soviet  noncompliance  with  its  arms  control 
obligations,  including  current  agreements 
on  limiting  nuclear  testing. 

Our  efforts  to  achieve  essential  verifica- 
tion improvements  include  three  approach- 
es to  the  Soviets  in  1983  to  engage  in  dis- 
cussion. In  1984  I  proposed  an  exchange  of 
Soviet  and  U.S.  experts  to  measure  directly 
the  yields  of  tests  of  nuclear  weapons  at 
each  other's  test  sites.  In  mid-1985,  I  uncon- 
ditionally invited  Soviet  experts  to  measure 
such  a  test  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  bringing 
with  them  any  instrumentation  devices 
they    deemed    necessary.    In    December, 

1985,  I  proposed  to  Secretary  General  Gor- 
bachev that  U.S.  and  Soviet  experts  on  nu- 
clear testing  limitations  meet  in  February, 

1986,  to  discuss  our  respective  verification 
approaches  and  to  address  initial  tangible 
steps  to  resolve  this  issue. 

Regrettably,  the  Soviet  Union  has  thus  far 
not  responded  either  to  the  serious  U.S. 
concerns  in  this  area  or  to  any  of  our  initia- 
tives to  address  these  concerns  in  a  con- 
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structive  manner. 

The  actions  called  for  by  H.J.  Res.  3  do 
not  serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
our  Allies  and  our  friends.  They  would  un- 
dercut the  initiatives  I  have  proposed  to 
make  progress  on  nuclear  test  limitations 
issues,  and  they  would  set  back  prospects  on 
a  broad  range  of  arms  control  efforts,  in- 
cluding the  achievement  of  deep,  stabiliz- 


ing, and  verifiable  arms  reductions. 
Sincerely, 

/s/ Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  The  original  was  not  available  for 
verification  of  the  content  of  this  letter, 
which  was  released  by  the  Office  of  the 
Press  Secretary  on  March  12. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  Farm 

Assistance 

March  12,  1986 


The  President  has  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  transfer  $700  million 
from  the  Emergency  Farm  Loan  Program 
to  the  Direct  Operating  Loan  Program  in 
order  to  assure  that  American  farmers  will 
have  adequate  financing  to  plant  new  crops 
this  spring.  The  President  made  his  decision 
yesterday  afternoon  after  his  meeting  with 
the  Economic  Policy  Council. 

The  demand  for  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration direct  operating  loans  will  exceed 
the  $1.5  billion  that  is  available  for  this 
fiscal  year  so,  thereby,  the  transfer  of  emer- 
gency loans.  Fourteen  states  have  already 
exhausted  their  FmHA  direct  operating 
loan  allocations  and  cannot  offer  additional 
direct  loans  with  the  present  funding. 

The  President  also  authorized  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  to  be  transferred  from 
the  Guaranteed  Business  and  Industry  Loan 
Program  to  the  Guaranteed  Operating 
Loan.  The  President  also  intends  to  sign  the 
Food  Security  Improvements  Act  of  1986. 


These  are  technical  corrections  that  are 
being  made  to  the  farm  bill  that  was  passed 
at  the  end  of  last  year.  We've  had  some 
serious  questions  about  it,  and  we  worked 
with  Congress  on  it.  And  we're  now  satis- 
fied that  the  bill  has  been  modified  to  the 
point  where  we  can  accept  it. 

The  most  troublesome  point  to  us  was  the 
advance  loan  provision,  and  we  wanted  it 
clarified.  It  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Harkin,  and  we  wanted  to  clarify  it  so  that 
the  provision  would  be  discretionary,  not 
mandatory.  Mandatory  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely costly.  In  fact,  if  it  had  been  held  as 
mandatory,  it  could  have  run  anywhere 
from  $500  million  to  $1  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  We  are  still  concerned  about 
the  cost  of  the  Harkin  amendment.  We  will 
exercise  discretion  in  this  funding  provision. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  9:26  a.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  Prior  to  Special  Envoy  Philip  C. 
Habib's  Departure  for  Central  America 
March  12,  1986 


The  President.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this 
is  kind  of  a  farewell  to  Ambassador  Habib, 
who  has  served  us  so  nobly  elsewhere  and 
more  recently  in  the  Philippines,  and  is 
now  on  his  way  to  Central  America.  He  will 


be  meeting  with  President  Duarte  and  then 
also  going  on  to  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Gua- 
temala— in   regard   to   the   problem   down 
there. 
Q.  Why  can't  he  go  to  Nicaragua?  Why 
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are  you  stopping  him  from  that,  which 
seems  to  be 

The  President  If  there  was  any  benefit 
and  that  presented  an  opportunity,  I'm  sure 
that  he  would.  But  because  we  are  still 
seeking  some  openings,  some  negotiations 
with  the  Sandinistas,  which,  well,  nine 
times  now,  they  have  refused. 

Q.  Well,  why  not  send  him  on  this  trip, 
sir?  Why  not  send  him  to  Nicaragua  on  this 
trip? 

The  President.  You  don't  go  where  you're 
not  invited. 

Q.  Are  you  leaving  it  open?  Are  you 
opening  the  possibility  to  resume  the  direct 
talks? 

The  President.  I  trust  in  his  judgment.  If 
anything  comes  up  that  would  show  that 
there  might  be  any  prospect  or  any  profit 
in  doing  that,  I  am  sure  that  he  would  make 
that  decision. 

Q.  He  has  the  flexibility  to  go  to  Managua 
if  it  becomes  necessary  or  if  it's 

The  President.  You  bet  he  does. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  your  critics  say  that  this 
is  just  a  cover,  you're  not  interested  in  ne- 
gotiation. He's  just  sent  down  to  try  to 
prove  to  them  that  you  are,  when  in  fact 
you  aren't. 

The  President.  Sam  [Sam  Donaldson,  ABC 
News],  the  critics  have  been  making  ridicu- 
lous noises  for  a  long  time  and  that's  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous. 

Q.  Your  top  military 

The  President.  Nine  times  we  have  tried 
to  persuade  the  Sandinista  government  to 
enter  into  negotiations  and  nine  times 
we've  gotten  nowhere. 

Q.  Your  top  military  man.  General  Galvin 
[Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Southern  Com- 
mand], said  today  that  even  if  you  don't 
give  aid  to  the  contras,  they're  not  going  to 
collapse,  sir. 

The  President.  Maybe  we  have  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  compromise? 

Q.  With  your  top  military  man? 

The  President.  They  haven't  met  Ambas- 
sador Habib  yet. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  compromise? 

Q.  Mr.  President,  have  you  picked  up  any 
votes  as  a  result  of  this  emergency  farm 
aid?  Has  that  picked  up  any  votes  for  contra 
aid? 


The  President.  I  don't  know.  I'll  find  out 
when  they  vote. 

Q.  Mr.  Habib,  are  those  designer  glasses 
you  have  on  there? 

Ambassador  Habib.  These?  [Laughter] 
No,  they're  just  the  ordinary  kind  any 
fellow  could  pick  up. 

Q.  If  the  Nicaraguans  invite  him,  will  he 
go,  Mr.  President? 

Q.  Do  you  really  need  an  invitation?  Do 
you  really  need  an  invitation? 

The  President.  He'll  make  the  decision  on 
that. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  compromise  in  the 
end,  sir? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  compromise  in  the 
end? 

The  President.  As  I  tried  to  explain  the 
other  day,  and  I  didn't  say  anything  about 
me  making  a  compromise,  I  said  we're 
going  to  listen  to,  we'll  talk  to  anyone  that's 
got  anything  to  offer. 

Q.  How  about  a  60-day 

Q.  Why  won't  you  talk  to  Ortega?  Why 
don't  you  sit  down  with  Ortega,  then? 

The  President.  Well,  I've  told  you,  we've 
gotten  no  place  in  nine  efforts  of  negotia- 
tions. 

Q.  How  about  a  60-day  delay,  sir?  How 
about  a  60-  or  75-day  delay  for  negotia- 
tions? 

Q.  With  the  Congress? 

The  President.  We're  continuing  to  talk 
about  all  possibilities  like  that. 

Q.  Arturo  Cruz  says  that 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  tone  down  Buchan- 
an? 

Q.  Arturo  Cruz  says  that  you  could 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  tone  down  Buchan- 
an? 

The  President.  I  like  what  he  says. 

Q.  Did  you  or  Mrs.  Reagan— did  you  put 
pressure  on  Merv  Griffin  and  Joan  Rivers- 
did  you  or  Mrs.  Reagan,  to  cancel  Patti's 
interview? 

The  President.  No.  No. 

Q.  Why  not?  [Laughter] 

The  President.  I  hope  she  makes  a  lot  of 
money. 

Q.  Yes,  but  a  lot  of  people  think  it's  not  a 
very  good  book. 
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Q.  Have  you  read  it? 
The  President.  Yes. 
Q.  Did  you  like  it? 

The  President.  I  thought  it  was  interesting 
fiction.  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  10:07  a.m.  on 
the  South   Grounds  of  the   White  House. 


Earlier,  the  President  and  Ambassador 
Habib  met  in  the  Oval  Office.  Patrick  J. 
Buchanan  was  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Director  of  Communications.  The  final 
questions  referred  to  Patti  Davis'  book  enti- 
tled "The  Home  Front,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1986. 


Remarks  at  the  Presentation  Ceremony  for  the  National  Medals  of 
Science  and  Technology 
March  12,  1986 


Thank  you,  and  welcome  to  the  White 
House.  To  paraphrase  an  earlier  President, 
this  must  be  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
collections  of  talent  and  human  intelligence 
that  has  ever  come  together  in  one  room  in 
the  White  House,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  when  Thomas  Jefferson  dined  alone. 
[Laughter] 

You  know,  a  favorite  story  of  mine  is 
about  one  of  the  first  times  the  White 
House  played  host  to  an  event  concerning 
science  and  technology,  and  that  was  back 
in  76 — 1876.  A  demonstration  of  a  recently 
invented  device  was  put  on  here  for  Presi- 
dent Rutherford  B.  Hayes.  "That's  an  amaz- 
ing invention,"  he  said,  "but  who  would 
ever  want  to  use  them?"  He  was  talking 
about  the  telephone.  [Laughter]  I  thought 
at  the  time  when  I  heard  him  that  he  might 
be  mistaken.  [Laughter]  We Ve  come  a  long 
way  from  those  times.  But  I  sometimes  feel 
that,  just  like  President  Hayes,  some  of  the 
journalists  who  cover  our  everyday  political 
affairs  here  in  Washington  have  a  tendency 
to  miss  the  real  news:  the  transforming  dis- 
coveries and  achievements  that  you  and 
your  colleagues  are  making  every  day. 

I  remember  just  a  little  over  5  years  ago 
when  all  the  headlines  were  of  shortages. 
Every  morning  it  seemed  we  read  some 
new  scare  story  telling  us  that  the  Earth's 
resources  were  about  to  run  out  for  good, 
leaving  our  world  poorer  and  shrinking  our 
hopes  for  the  future.  But  at  the  same  time, 
scientists,  inventors,  and  entrepreneurs 
were  mining  the  most  abundant  resource  in 
the  world:  the  human  mind  and  imagina- 


tion. Men  and  women  such  as  you,  with  the 
spirit  of  discovery,  enterprise,  and  achieve- 
ment, have  been  opening  up  new  worlds  of 
possibility  and  transforming  all  our  lives  for 
the  better. 

Whole  industries  have  sprung  up  around 
what  were  only,  years  ago,  merely  ideas  in 
the  minds  of  scientists  and  inventors.  New 
grains  and  agriculture  techniques  have  alle- 
viated hunger.  New  vaccines  have  con- 
quered some  of  mankind's  most  dreaded 
diseases.  Quantum  leaps  in  technology  are 
making  possible  greater  prosperity  and  per- 
sonal fulfillment  than  mankind  has  ever 
known.  In  the  computer  industry,  for  in- 
stance, miraculous  advances  in  productivity 
are  now  almost  commonplace.  Let  me  give 
you  an  example,  although  I'm  sure  you 
could  provide  many  more.  In  one  semicon- 
ductor plant  in  Pennsylvania  in  1957,  each 
worker  produced  five  transistors  a  day  for 
$7.50  apiece.  Today  each  worker  produces 
over  a  million  semiconductors  every  day, 
each  one  costing  a  fraction  of  a  penny. 

Some  say  that  about  90  percent  of  all 
scientific  knowledge  has  been  generated  in 
the  last  30  years  alone,  and  we'll  likely 
double  it  by  the  end  of  the  century.  Such 
an  explosion  of  knowledge  creates  an  un- 
precedented opportunity  to  expand  the 
global  economy,  to  bring  prosperity  and 
hope  to  those  corners  of  the  world  that  for 
too  long  have  known  only  deprivation  and 
want.  The  United  States  must  take  the  lead 
in  making  this  happen.  And  you  who  are  on 
the  cutting  edge  of  human  achievement  un- 
derstand that  freedom  is  not  a  luxury  but  a 
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necessity.  Freedom  to  think,  freedom  to 
imagine  and  create,  these  are  not  privi- 
leges, but  the  very  source  of  our  life's  bread 
and  the  hope  of  mankind's  future.  How  can 
government  aid  the  cause  of  human 
progress?  Well,  in  1985  alone  we  invested 
over  $49  billion  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. Now,  this  is  an  important  role,  but 
it's  even  more  important  to  knock  down 
the  barriers  to  progress  that  government 
itself  has  created.  And  that's  why  we've 
rolled  back  needless  government  regula- 
tions, cut  tax  rates — and  we  plan  to  cut 
them  again. 

I  can't  help  but  remember  an  incident 
back  when  I  was  an  adjutant  on  an  airbase 
in  World  War  II  and  learned  of  a  letter  that 
bucked  all  the  way  up  to  the  top  of  the 
military  command  asking  for  permission  to 
destroy  some  records  that  were  just  filling 
the  file  cases  and  that  were  no  longer  of 
any  use.  And  when  the  mail  came  back 
down  with  permission  from  the  person  in 
the  top  command,  it  was  permission  grant- 
ed to  destroy  those  records,  providing  that 
copies  were  made  of  each  one.  [Laughter] 
But  our  tax  cuts,  I  believe,  revitalized  the 
entrepreneurial  economy,  creating  over  $20 
billion  in  new  venture  capital,  over  $25  bil- 
lion in  new  public  stock  offerings,  and  an 
explosion  of  new  business  creation  with 
over  600,000  new  companies  forming  every 
year  for  the  last  3  years  in  a  row.  Now,  this 
represents  the  application  of  knowledge  to 
human  needs  on  a  massive  scale,  much  of  it 
made  possible  by  the  breakthroughs  of  you 
and  your  colleagues. 

But  as  we  look  at  the  record  of  scientific 
achievement,  there  remains  one  area  crying 
out  for  attention.  I  believe  that  our  nuclear 
dilemma  presents  us  with  some  of  the 
major  unfinished  business  of  science.  We 
have  begun  research  on  a  nonnuclear  de- 
fense against  nuclear  attack.  As  I  said 
before,  yesterday's  impossibilities  have 
become  commonplace  realities  today.  Why 
should  we  start  thinking  small  now?  In  pro- 
tecting mankind  from  the  peril  of  nuclear 
destruction,  we  must  be  ambitious.  We 
can't  lock  ourselves  into  a  fatalistic  accept- 


ance of  a  world  held  in  jeopardy.  In  this 
area,  more  especially,  we  must  approach 
the  future  with  vision  and  hope  that  reach 
for  the  greatest  possibilities.  Only  if  we  try 
can  we  succeed.  You  know,  people  who  say 
it  can't  be  done — they  remind  me  of  a 
story,  too.  At  my  age  practically  everything 
reminds  me  of  a  story.  [Laughter] 

Back  in  1842  the  royal  astronomer  in 
Great  Britain  studied  Charles  Babbage's 
new  analytical  engine,  the  forerunner  of 
the  modern  computer,  and  pronounced  it 
worthless.  His  foresight  was  almost  equal  to 
a  half-century  later  when  the  head  of  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office  advised  President 
McKinley  to  abolish  the  Patent  Office  be- 
cause he  said,  "Everything  that  can  be  in- 
vented has  already  been  invented."  [Laugh- 
ter] Well,  if  science  has  taught  us  anything, 
it's  taught  us  not  to  be  modest  in  our  aspira- 
tions. The  fact,  I  have  to  confess,  is  that  fact 
is  my  secret  agenda  for  bringing  you  all 
here  today.  I'm  going  to  ask  all  of  you  to 
turn  your  attention  to  the  budget  problem. 

Well,  congratulations!  You're  all  heroes  in 
the  cause  of  human  progress.  God  bless  you 
all.  And  now  I  will  step  away  from  the 
podium,  and  we  shall  have  the  awards. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:40  p.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  John  P. 
McTague,  Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  assisted  the 
President  in  presenting  the  awards.  Recipi- 
ents of  the  1986  National  Medal  of  Science 
were  Solomon  J.  Buchsbaum,  Stanley 
Cohen,  Horace  R.  Crane,  Herman  Feshhach, 
Harry  B.  Gray,  Donald  A.  Henderson, 
Robert  Hofstadter,  Peter  D.  Lax,  Yuan  Tseh 
Lee,  Hans  W.  Liepmann,  Tung  Yen  Lin, 
Carl  S.  Marvel,  Vernon  B.  Mountcastle,  Ber- 
nard M.  Oliver,  George  E.  Palade,  Herbert 
A.  Simon,  Joan  Argetsinger  Steitz,  Frank  H. 
Westheimer,  Chen  Ning  Yang,  and  Antoni 
Zygmund.  Recipients  of  the  1986  National 
Medal  of  Technology  were  Bernard  Gordon, 
Reynold  B.  Johnson,  William  C  Norris, 
Frank  N  Piasecki,  Stanley  D.  Stookey,  and 
Francis  Ver Snyder. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  Budget  Rescissions  and 

Deferrals 

March  12,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
three  new  rescission  proposals  totaling 
$61,377,000,  six  new  deferrals  of  budget  au- 
thority totaling  $1,209,629,624,  and  five  re- 
vised deferrals  of  budget  authority  totaling 
$394,054,125. 

The  rescissions  affect  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in  the  De- 
partments of  Agriculture,  Energy,  Interior, 
and  Treasury,  and  Funds  Appropriated  to 


the  President. 

The  details  of  these  rescission  proposals 
and  deferrals  are  contained  in  the  attached 
report. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
March  12,  1986. 


Note:  The  attachment  detailing  the  pro- 
posed rescissions  and  deferrals  was  printed 
in  the  "Federal  Register"  of  March  17. 


Interview  With  Representatives  of  the  Baltimore  Sun 
March  12,  1986 


Aid  for  the  Nicaraguan  Contras 

Q.  We're  grateful — the  bureau  chief  has 
deferred  to  me  to  let  me  ask  the  first  ques- 
tion. And  first  of  all,  Fd  like  to  say  we're 
grateful  that  you've  taken  the  time  to  meet 
with  us  today.  And  if — since  I  know  your 
time  is  very  limited,  we'd  like  to  just  get 
started  right  now.  Mr.  President,  some 
Members  of  Congress  are  proposing  a  delay 
in  military  aid  to  the  contras  to  allow  time 
for  another  attempt  to  draw  the  Sandinistas 
into  negotiations  with  the  contras.  Would 
you  accept  some  delay — if  not  6  months, 
which  I  know  you  don't  want — ^but  some 
delay  in  providing  military  aid  if  that  meant 
Congress  would  approve  your  request? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  there's  sever- 
al ways  in  which  things  like  that  are  being 
suggested.  First  of  all,  from  the  time  that 
they  would — if  they  would  vote  to  approve 
this  aid,  there  would  be  a  period  of  time 
before  it  would  actually  be  carried  out. 
And,  yes,  if  there's  any  possibility  that 
during  that  time,  and  perhaps  to  forestall 
such  aid,  that  they  would  then  be  willing  to 
come  to  the  negotiating  table — as  we've 
tried  to  get  them  nine  times  already — and 
to  negotiate  with  the  contras,  that'd  be  fine. 


But  if  we're  talking  about  some  kind  of  a 
compromise  where  the  Congress  imposes  a 
delay  and  takes  the  trigger  away  from  me 


Q.  You  mean  like  requiring  a  second 
vote? 

The  President.  Yes,  there  would  be  a 
second  vote  and  so  forth,  I  think  this  would 
be  most  counterproductive  because  the 
Sandinistas  would  feel  they  could  hang  on 
longer  with  the  hope  that  we  still  wouldn't 
get  what  we're  asking  for. 

Q.  It  sounds  like  the  trigger  is  the  prob- 
lem. If,  for  example,  a  delay  of,  say,  60  to 
75  days,  after  which  the  aid  would  go 
whether — without  a  second  congressional 
vote,  does  that  seem  like  the  basis  for  a 
compromise  to  you? 

The  President.  Well,  I'd  be  willing  to  talk 
to  them  about  something  of  this  kind.  I 
wouldn't  want  to  commit  to  this  because,  as 
I  say,  the  important  thing  is  that  the  Sandi- 
nista  government  must  not  be  left  any  loop- 
holes in  which  they  believe  there  still  might 
be  a  denial  of  this  help. 

Q.  So,  your  real  problem  is  the  trigger  in 
the  second  vote? 

The  President.   Yes,   yes.   They  have   to 
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know  that  we  mean  it  and  that  we're  going 
to  help  the  contras. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  some  administration  of- 
ficials have  said  that  18  months  of  military 
aid  to  the  contras  is  all  that  will  be  needed 
to  bring  the  Sandinistas  to  the  negotiating 
table  and  that  you  will  not  be  back  for 
more.  Alfonso  Robelo,  one  of  the  contra 
leaders  who  you  met  with  here  last  week, 
has  said  he  doesn't  feel  that  anything  more 
than  18  months  would  be  needed,  and  he 
didn't  feel  that  they  would  want  to  prolong 
the  bloodshed  there  beyond  that.  What 
happens  after  18  months  and  the  contras 
have  still  not  forced  the  Sandinistas  to  the 
negotiating  table? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing that  you  have  to  look  at  if  such  a  time 
should  come.  But  I'm  pleased  that  those 
men  who  are  most  familiar  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  contras  have  that  feeling. 
They  are  acquainted  with  their  ability. 
There  is  no  question  that  when  we  were 
able  to  give  them  some  help,  the  contras 
were  giving  the  Sandinista  forces  great 
problems.  But  you've  got  to  remember  that 
for  the  last  couple  of  years,  other  than  the 
humanitarian  aid,  they  were  shut  off.  And 
that's  why  they're  so  limited  in  the  num- 
bers. They've  got  a  potential  force  of 
around  25,000.  There  are  about  6,000  now 
fighting  in  Nicaragua.  But  this  is  a  matter  of 
the  lack  of  arms  and  munitions. 

Q.  Well,  it  does  sound,  Mr.  President,  that 
you're  not  saying  that  18  months  is  neces- 
sarily the  end  of  it  and  you  might,  in  fact, 
have  to  come  back  for  more.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

The  President  I  would — yes,  I  think  it 
would  be  foolish  to  commit  yourself  to  any- 
thing of  that  kind  because  this,  too,  then 
could  stifi'en  the  Sandinistas'  resistance  and 
say  all  we  have  to  do  is  hold  out  for  18 
months. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  said  that  the 
overriding  issue  in  Central  America  is 
America's  national  security.  You've  also 
said,  if  I  may  quote:  "We  send  money  and 
material  now  so  we'll  never  have  to  send 
our  own  American  boys."  Is  it  possible  that 
someday  American  troops  will  have  to  be 
sent? 

The  President  Well,  here's  the  thing  ev- 
eryone  is   overlooking.   Here   is   this   third 


Communist — well,  let — I  can't  call  it  an  at- 
tempt. Here  would  be  the  third  of  the  bases 
that  they  had  established,  the  Communist 
bloc,  and  the  first  one  on  our  mainland. 
And  they,  themselves,  have  made  it  plain 
that  they're  part  of  the  expansionist  philoso- 
phy, that  Marxian  philosophy  and  belief  of  a 
one-world  Communist  state.  Now,  what  you 
have  to  say  is,  if  we  do  nothing  and  this  is 
allowed  to  grow  and  expand  and  carry  its 
revolution  across  other  borders,  then  the 
threat  would  remain  that  there  would  come 
a  day  when  their  hostilities  would  be  direct- 
ed at  our  own  interests.  And  that  is  the 
time  in  which  you  could  say  that,  yes,  then 
American  forces  would  be  involved  because 
the  hostilities  were  directed  at  us.  I  don't 
see  it,  as  some  interpret  it,  that,  well,  we're 
leaving  the  door  open;  that  we  may  still  use 
troops  down  there.  I  don't  think  we'd  have 
a  friend  left  in  Latin  America  if  we  used 
American  forces.  The  image  of  the  great 
colossus  of  the  North  is  still  too  much  in 
their  minds.  The  contras  don't  want  us. 
They  want  our  help,  they  want  the  tools. 
They've  made  it  plain;  they  will  furnish  the 
manpower.  So  when  I  said  three,  I  noticed 
you  kind  of  paused  and  looked  at  each 
other  there. 

Let  me  point  out  something  that  every- 
one is  neglecting  up  there  on  the  Hill  to 
pay  attention  to.  When  we,  in  the  Grenada 
operation,  got  possession  of  all  those  docu- 
ments, as  well  as  the  arms  and  the  weapons 
that  were  already  installed  in  Grenada  by 
the  Soviet  bloc,  we  got  documents  firom  the 
Soviet  Government,  from  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment addressed  to  the  Communists 
there  in  Grenada.  And  over  and  over  again 
they  referred  to  that  they  had  Cuba,  they 
had  Nicaragua,  they  had  Grenada,  and  then 
they  went  on  to  discuss  what  the  future 
goals  were  and  the  other  targets  there  in 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  So  that 
there  was  no  question  about  this  being  a 
target  for  Soviet  expansionism,  using  prox- 
ies the  way  they  have  now  with  Cuba  and 
all.  So  the  goal  is  made  very  plain.  Now, 
this  last — again,  this  threat  that  a  Nicaragua 
could  pose,  when  I  was  in  Grenada  the  nine 
Prime  Ministers  of  the  tiny  Caribbean 
island  nations  unanimously — and  they 
brought  it  up,  I  wasn't  even  discussing  this 
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subject.  They  brought  it  up  to  me.  They 
said,  "You  must  continue  helping  the  rebels 
in  Nicaragua  because  this  Nicaragua,  under 
this  government,  is  the  greatest  threat  to 
our  existence,  to  those  nine  nations.*'  So, 
we're  not  the  only  ones  that  see  this  as  a 
cancer  that  must  be  excised. 

Q.  Now,  as  part  of  the  request  to  Con- 
gress for  aid  to  the  contras,  there  is  a  provi- 
sion that  would  allow  the  use  of  CIA  contin- 
gency funds,  and  I  was  wondering,  on  top 
of  the  $100  million  that  you're  asking,  I  was 
wondering,  well,  why  is  the  use  of  these 
funds  considered  necessary,  and  what 
would  they  be  used  for? 

The  President.  Well,  because  under  re- 
strictions that  have  already  been  put  on  us 
by  Congress,  we  can't  give  advice,  we  can't 
offer  training,  we  can't  exchange  intelli- 
gence information  with  the  contras.  And  we 
feel  that  if  we're  going  to  help  them  with 
weapons  and  arms  that  we  ought  to  be 
freed  of  those  restrictions  and  allowed  to 
provide  this  other  assistance  to  them. 

Q.  I  see.  By  that  other  assistance,  do  you 
mean  additional  funding  over  and  above 
the  $100  million? 

The  President.  No,  it  isn't  that  as  much  as 
it  is — ^well,  or  whatever  the  cost  might  be 
and  being  able  to  give  them  military  intelli- 
gence and  help  with  military  planning. 

Q.  One  of  the  conditions,  sir,  the  United 
States  has  set  for  Nicaragua  is  the  holding  of 
free  elections.  If  free  elections  were  held 
and  the  Sandinistas  won,  would  we  accept 
the  result? 

The  President.  I  think  we'd  have  to.  This 
would — then  we'd  be  back  to  a  case  similar 
to  the  Philippines  in  which  the  whole  goal 
of  the  revolution  and  of  the  negotiations 
would  be  a  government  that  would  be 
chosen  by  the  people  of  Nicaragua.  Remem- 
ber that  the  contras  are  supporting  a  guar- 
antee that  was  given  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  of  what  the  revolution 
against  Somoza  was  supposed  to  gain.  They 
provided  that  information  to  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  when  they  asked 
the  Organization  to  try  and  persuade 
Somoza  to  step  down  to  end  the  killing. 
And  he  did.  But  before  they  asked  him  to, 
the  Organization  asked  the  revolutionaries 
to  give  them  what  were  their  revolutionary 
goals.   And  they  were  provided,  and  the 


goals  were  a  pluralistic,  democratic  society, 
free  speech,  freedom  of  religion — all  the 
things  that  go  with  democracy.  And  it  was 
the  Sandinistas,  as  one  faction  of  the  revolu- 
tion, that  ousted  their  fellow  revolutionaries 
when  they  got  control — took  over  and  in- 
stalled a  totalitarian.  Communist  regime. 
Now,  the  contras  say  what  they  want  is  to 
get  back  to  the  original  goal  which  requires 
letting  the  people  of  that  country  make  the 
decisions  to  how  they  want  to  be  governed. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  current  cam- 
paign to  try  to  raise  votes  for  the  contra  aid 
next  week,  you  and  some  of  your  aides  have 
been  emphasizing  that  the  people  who 
don't  support  you  on  this  are  going  to  be 
held  accountable  by  history,  or  by  whomev- 
er, for  their  failure  to  back  you  up  on  it. 
And  my  question  is  since  this  includes  a  lot 
of  Republicans,  as  well  as  Democrats, 
whether  you're  going  to  be  unwilling  to 
support  in  the  coming  congressional  elec- 
tion those  people  who  don't  support  you  on 
this  vote? 

The  President.  No,  and  I  think — ^let  me — 
no,  I  think  the  thing  has  been — that  whole 
question  has  kind  of  been  exaggerated  into 
assailing  the  motives  of  the  people  that 
would  vote  against  us.  Well,  we're  not 
doing  anything  of  the  kind.  What  we're 
pointing  out  is  what  I  said  earlier — that  the 
choice  here  is  either  negotiations  leading  to 
a  political  settlement  or  this  cancer  continu- 
ing to  grow.  What  we're  trying  to  point  out 
is  that  this  isn't  an  argument  about  two 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  problem — if 
one  wanted  to  do  one  thing  and  wanted 
another,  but  the  goals  were  the  same.  What 
we're  trying  to  make  them  realize  is  that 
it's  an  either /or  situation.  Either  we  are 
able  to  press  them  into  negotiating  and 
coming  to  a  political  settlement  or  they 
remain  a  Communist  base,  another  Cuba. 

Q.  Does  that  mean  you  won't  have  any 
political  hard  feelings  toward  Republicans 
who  don't  back  you  up  on  this? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  I'd  better— 
I'd  just  better  swallow  hard  and  not  answer 
a  question  like  that. 

Soviet-  U.  S.  Rela  tions 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  reaction  to  your 
order  that  the  Soviets  have  to  reduce  their 
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mission  at  the  United  Nations,  the  Soviets 
have  sent  up  a  formal  protest  note  and  said 
that  such  actions  as  that  "do  not  create  the 
climate  for  a  summit."  Do  you  have  any 
comment  on  that? 

The  President.  Well,  yes.  So  far  we  have 
not  heard — or  I  have  not  certainly  heard  of 
anything  from  the  General  Secretary.  But 
remember,  this  isn't  like  an  Embassy  where 
there  is  retaliation  or — this  is  the  one  place, 
the  United  Nations — and  it's  the  only  one, 
and  it  is  here  in  our  country.  And  they  have 
a  delegation  that  is  larger  than  the  next  two 
delegations,  to  them  put  together.  And 
there's  no  way  that  you  can  justify  the  size 
of  their  delegation  here  except  that  they 
have  other  goals  than  just  the 

Q.  In  other  words,  they're  spies.  Is  that 
what  you're  saying,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  Yes,  and  I  think  that  we 
have  enough  knowledge  of  their  actions  to 
know  that  they're  there  for  that  purpose — 
for  other  purposes  and  for  espionage,  not 
for  the  doings  of  the  United  Nations. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  it  does  seem,  though, 
that  the  promise  of  Geneva  just  6  months 
ago  is  largely  unfulfilled  right  now — arms 
control  talks  have  bogged  down,  there  is 
inability  to  set  the  date  for  a  new  summit, 
and  now  the  staff  reductions.  Has  a  new 
chill  entered  U.S.-Soviet  relations? 

The  President.  No,  this  project  has  been 
on  our  minds  for  quite  some  time.  The  arms 
talks — I  still  continue  to  be  hopeful  because 
the  General  Secretary  in  his  proposals — this 
is  the  first  time  I  can  recall  any  Soviet 
leader  actually  being  willing  to  eliminate 
weapons  they  already  have.  And  we  in  turn 
accepted  a  great  many  of  their  figures  and 
their  proposals,  but  there  were — it's  a  com- 
plicated thing  because  we  don't  both  have 
the  same  numbers  of  the  same  kinds  of 
weapons,  and  so  we  then  put  in  some — 
taking  their  proposal  in  which,  as  I  say,  in 
overall  terms:  50-percent  reduction,  ulti- 
mate elimination,  and  so  forth — we  accept- 
ed. We  put  in  some  other  things  that  we 
thought  were  essential  to  such  a  program, 
and  there  were  no  further  negotiations. 

In  other  words,  they  have,  at  the 
moment,  seem  to  be  in  a  position  in  which 
we  accept  their  offer  entirely  or  else.  And 
we  think  that  negotiations  mean  that  you 
try  to  find  a  common  meeting  ground  on 


some  differences  that  you  may  have  in 
there  on  figures.  And  we  have  not  had  a 
response.  We  put  before  our  people  there 
in  Geneva  the  framework  for  meeting  their 
proposal  and  with  some  changes  that  we 
felt  should  be  made  because  of  fairness  and 
expediting  the  program,  and  we've  had  no 
response. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean,  is  it  your  sense,  though, 
that  this  6  months'  post-summit  period  has 
been  as  hopeful  as  you  had  thought  it  might 
be,  or  has  it,  in  fact,  been  something  of  a 
downer  for  you,  a  disappointment? 

The  President  Well,  we  didn't  come 
home  with  any  euphoria  or  anything  from 
that  meeting.  We  did  come  home  pleased 
with  the  fact  that  they  had  agreed  and 
shown  an  agreement  to  have  future  meet- 
ings. We  don't  think  that's  been  done  away 
with.  But  also,  we've  had  people  over 
there — Charlie  Wick  has  had  people  with 
him  over  there  on  the  matter  of  exchange, 
cultural  exchange  and  youth  exchange,  and 
all  of  this.  And  apparently  they  were  better 
meetings  than  we've  ever  had  in  the  past 
with  them.  He  met  with  officials  at  ex- 
tremely high  levels.  They  were  most  enthu- 
siastic about  wanting  to  go  forward  with 
these  exchanges,  so — and  the  fact  that  I 
have  a  communications  channel  to  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary.  No,  I  think  that  the  condi- 
tions are  better  than  they  had  been  before. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  General  Secretary 
links  a  summit  and  progress  on  arms  control 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  seem  to 
have  loosened  the  strings  on  his  negotiators 
in  Geneva.  Do  you  think  that  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev really  wants  an  arms  control  agree- 
ment, and  do  you  think  he  really  wants  a 
summit  meeting  this  year? 

The  President.  I  have  to  say  his  willing- 
ness and  his  eagerness  to  have  us  come 
there  in  the  following  year  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  nothing  has  changed  on  that. 
With  regard  to  arms  control,  yes,  because  I 
think  he  is  very  much  aware  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  his  country  and  the  part 
that  their  massive  military  buildup  has 
played  in  that  economic  problem.  And  I 
think  that  he  would  much  prefer  to  have 
practical  arms  agreements,  arms  reduction 
agreements,  rather  than  to  face  a  continued 
arms  race. 
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Q.  Sir,  may  I  ask  you,  have  you  a  deadline 
for  setting  the  date  for  a  summit  meeting? 
Must  it  be  done,  for  example,  before  you  go 
to  the  economic  summit  meeting? 

The  President,  No,  I  haven't  asked  for 
that  kind  of  a  deadline.  We've  made  it  plain 
to  them  that  it  would  be  very  difficult,  in- 
convenient for  us  to — the  one  hint  that  was 
put  out  by  them  of  possibly  September  or 
later — well,  we  have  an  election  in  our 
country.  Now,  I  know  they  don't  under- 
stand our  elections  as  much  as  they  should, 
not  having  free  elections  of  their  own.  But 
we've  explained  that  it  must  be  earlier, 
before  we  actually  get  into  the  full  extent  of 
that  election  campaign. 

Q.  Is  it  at  all  possible  that  you  could  meet 
after  the  election? 

The  President.  I  don't — we  haven't — I 
suppose,  but  by  that  time  we're  getting 
pretty  late  in  the  year.  We'd  listen  to  that 
and  look  at  it.  I  hadn't  thought  about  any- 
thing after  that  time. 

Q.  But  your  preference  is  still  June  or 
July? 

The  President.  Or  July,  yeah. 

Strategic  Defense  Initiative 

Q.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion about  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative? 
If  some  parts  of  it  prove  feasible  earlier 
than  others,  would  you  be  in  favor  of  de- 
ploying those  parts  when  they  are  feasible, 
such  as  the  ground-based  protection  of  our 
Minuteman  and  MX  missiles? 

The  President.  I'd  have  to  seriously  think 
about  that,  because  I  have  already  said,  and 
I  told  General  Secretary  Gorbachev,  that 
we  viewed  this  as  a  defense  for  all  of  man- 
kind and  as  something  that  could  really 
make  it  possible  and  practical  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  nuclear  weapons  every  place.  To 
go  forward  with  a  deployment  without  a  lot 
of  further  meetings  and  exchanges  would 
then  appear  that  we  might  be  seeking  to 
get  a  first-strike  advantage.  And  I  think  that 
would  be  the  most  dangerous  thing  in  the 
world,  for  either  one  of  us  to  be  seen  as 
having  the  capacity  for  a  first  strike. 

Q.  So  your  inclination  would  be  to  wait 
until  the  whole  thing  is  both  feasible  and 
negotiable? 

The  President.  Or  if  whatever,  as  you  say, 
in  part,  became  feasible,  okay,  then  go  ear- 


lier to  both  our  allies  and  to  the  others  and 
say,  "Look,  here  is  the  potential  now  for 
this  weapon  and  we  want  it  to  be  used  for 
all  mankind,"  and  see  what  we  could  work 
out. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  one  other  thing,  you 
have  spoken  of  a  proportional  response  to 
the  Soviets'  treaty  violations  as  you  see 
them.  And  yet  you  haven't  announced  that 
response  yet.  Are  we  about  to  have  it 
sprung  on  us  soon? 

The  President.  Well — [laughter] 

Q.  Have  you  decided? 

The  President.  We  haven't  sat  down  actu- 
ally with  regard  to  theirs  and  what  our  re- 
sponse would  be.  But  this  one,  on  this  one, 
this  only  has  to  deal  with  the  SALT  II. 

Q.  Yes. 

The  President.  The  other  thing,  the  nucle- 
ar test  ban,  this  one,  we're  willing  to  meet 
them  on  that  except  that  we  can't  get  a 
satisfactory  answer  yet  on  real  verification. 
Now,  we  have  offered  to  let  them  come 
here  with  whatever  equipment  they 
wanted  to  bring  and  be  witness  to  one  of 
our  underground  tests.  This  is  a  treaty 
where  we  think  they  have  been  in  viola- 
tion. It's  rather  difficult  to  determine  from 
the  great  distance  whether  they've  exceed- 
ed the  agreement  on  the  size  of  the  explo- 
sion. And  we  would  want  better  verification 
before  we  go  forward  with  some  of  these. 

Q.  Well,  could  we  be  sure  of  the  safety 
and  reliability  of  our  weapons  if  we  aban- 
don all  testing,  if  there  were  a  comprehen- 
sive ban? 

The  President.  No,  I  think  the  greatest — 
here's  where  again  that  their  proposal  is 
unfair  to  us.  It's  in  the  time  that  they  set. 
They  are  ahead  of  us  in  modernizing  and 
expanding  their  weapon  systems,  develop- 
ing new  ones.  We're  still  playing  catchup. 
They  have  tested  and  are  now  deploying 
their  modernized  and  their  newer  weapons. 
For  us  to  stop  where  we're  still  playing 
catchup,  leaves  us  in  a  position  of  increased 
inferiority  to  them.  And  it  wouldn't  be  fair 
for  us  until  we've  made  the  same  tests  com- 
paratively with  our — that  they  have  made 
with  their  new  and  improved,  modernized 
weapons.  Then  we  could  talk,  but  with 
better  verification  than  we  now  have — we 
could  talk  such  a  test  ban. 
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Space  Shuttle 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  space  shuttle 
disaster,  our  paper  had  a  story  last  week 
that  the  White  House  had  issued  a  national 
security  decision  directive  in  1984  which 
targeted  24  shuttle  missions  a  year  and  op- 
erating in  the  black  for  the  shuttle  program. 
Do  you  believe  that  the  kind  of  pressure 
that  that  put  on  the  shuttle  program  could 
have  been,  in  any  way,  responsible  for  what 
happened  down  there? 

The  President  No,  and  we  have  never 
done  anything  except  to  approve  their 
schedule.  They  have  told  us  what  they  were 
capable  of  doing,  and  I  have  put  out  a  thing 
like — that  we  want  it  by  a  certain  time 
down  the  years  here,  if  possible  to  have  a 
manned  space  station.  And  this  is  a  pro- 
gram that  Fve  announced,  and  they  were  to 
go  after  it,  but  we  have  never,  ever — and 
I — some  of  those  rumors  that  came  out  that 
we  had  insisted  on  this  particular  launching. 
We  have  never  from  here  suggested  or 
pushed  them  for  a  launch  of  the  shuttle.  I 
would — good  Lord,  I  would  feel  that  I  was 
way  out  of  my  depth  in  trying  to  do  that.  I 
am  not  a  scientist  and  they  are.  They're  the 
judge  of  that. 

Q.  Immediately  after  this  happened,  you 
responded  to  your  conversations  with  the 
families  of  some  of  the  victims  and  said  that 
you  were  determined  that  the  program 
would  go  forward.  In  view  of  things  that 
have  been  discovered  by  your  commission 
since  then,  and  in  view  of  some  of  the  state- 
ments by  the  astronauts  themselves  that 
they  had  serious  reservations  about  the 
safety  of  the  program  based  on  what  they'd 
learned — two  things:  Do  you  think  that  the 
public  relations  aspect  of  it  in  which  teach- 
ers, journalists,  and  others  would  go  along 
should  be  continued  or  curtailed  under 
those  circumstances? 

The  President  Well,  we  want  the  pro- 
gram. When  I  responded  to  the — I  respond- 
ed to  the  families.  Every  family,  those 
people  that  I  talked  to,  in  their  conversa- 
tion, they  made  it  plain  to  me  that  they  felt 
this  program  had  to  continue;  that  this  was 
what  their  loved  ones,  now  departed,  would 
have  wanted.  And  they  wanted  me  to  tell 
them,  and  I  told  them,  yes,  it  will.  Yes,  we 
have  no  intention  of  canceling  the  program 


because  of  this  tragedy.  You  know,  when 
you  look  at  it,  you  have  24  times  right  and 
1  accident,  1  wrong — you  can't  cancel  out 
the  program.  But  I  have  also  said  since,  and 
we  have  all  agreed  here,  that  now  that 
these  things  are  coming  out,  that  the  pro- 
gram must  rectify  all  these  shortcomings 
that  had  never  before  been  mentioned  so 
that  we  know  that  the  safety  factor  that 
should  be  there  is  there. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  that  those  civilians 
should  still  be  allowed  to,  considering  all 
that? 

The  President  Oh,  yes,  you  asked  about 
that.  Yes.  You  know,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning— almost  the  very  beginning,  once  we 
established  that  it  was  practical — there  have 
been  people  up  there  conducting  experi- 
ments— scientists,  for  example,  who  are  not 
astronauts,  but  who  are  there  to  carry  on 
the  great  advances  that  have  come  to  us  by 
way  of  those  shuttle  experiments — in  medi- 
cine and  other  things — are  so  great  that  I 
don't  see  any  reason  why  this  policy  should 
not  continue. 

Q.  And  so  you  think  that  teachers  and 
journalists  and  those  should  go,  too? 

The  President  I  think  that  all  of  them — 
you  have  to  look  at  each  one  to  see,  does  it 
have  some  value  or  is  it  just  publicity?  Ev- 
erything that's  been  done  so  far,  there 
seemed  to  be  a  logical  value  in  this.  You 
know,  here  we  have  a  privately  supported 
junior  astronaut  program  in  our  country 
that's  become  quite  a  feature  of  our  educa- 
tional system  and  all.  And  so,  I  think  you 
could — I  think  the  teacher  thing  had  a 
value.  But  I  think  that  every  case  should  be 
looked  at  as  to  what  was  the  possible  value 
of  having  a  civilian  along.  But  I  don't  think 
we  should  just  blanket  it  that  only  astro- 
nauts are  going  up  there  to  loose  satellites 
and  do  things  of  that  kind.  The  experiments 
that  can  be  conducted  and  the  things  that 
we've  learned  from  that  program,  things 
that  have  to  do  with  heart  ailments,  the 
possibility  that  we  now  have  of  a  medicine 
for  the  first  time  to  cure  diabetes  that  can 
only  be  produced  in  outer  space. 

Q.  Well,  do  you  think  we  should  build  a 
new  shuttle  to  replace  Challenger  or  lay  off 
some  of  those  assignments  on  unmanned 
missions? 
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The  President.  I  haven't  had  a  chance  to 
talk  with  the  people  involved  there  about 
three  and  what  the  difference  would  be  be- 
tween three  and  four  myself  And  I  would 
be  more  or  less  inclined  to  go  by  the  infor- 
mation that  they  might  have  as  to  what 
would  be  the  setback  in  having  25  percent 
of  the  flying  force  eliminated. 

Mr.  Speakes.  Mr.  President,  we're  cutting 
into  your  next  appointment  here. 

Q.  Could  I  just — you  could  use  the  word 
"shortcomings,"  Mr.  President,  you  said 
shortcomings  that  have  come  out  in  the 
course  of  this  investigation.  Is  it  your  feel- 
ing at  this  point  now,  after  having  seen 
what  has  evolved  in  the  course  of  the  Presi- 
dential Commission's  study  that  in  fact 
there  were  shortcomings  in  the  way  that 
NASA  has  handled  this  particular 

The  President  I  think  I'm  going  to — all  I 
know  are  the  things  that  we  keep  hearing 
about.  I'm  going  to  have  to  wait  until  I 
actually  hear  from  the  Commission  and 
their  evaluation  of  what  they've  learned 
and  the  fact  that  astronauts  have  said  there 
were  other  potential  liabilities  that  they  had 
become  aware  of.  Let's  read  out  on  all  of 
those.  We  do  know  now  that,  while  we're 
still  waiting  to  have  it  actually  declared 
what  was  the  cause  of  this  tragedy,  we  still 
know  that  the  rings  on  those  two  particular 
rockets  are  affected  by  cold.  Experiments 
have  revealed  that.  So,  whether  that  turns 
out  to  be  the  ultimate  cause  or  not,  it  ought 
to  be  something  that  we  find  an  answer  to. 

Q.  It  does  appear,  though,  that  what's 
transpired  in  the  aftermath  of  the  tragedy 
has  been  concern  on  your  part  about  proce- 
dures, if  not  knowing  for  sure,  but  concern, 
is  that  true? 


The  President.  Yeah.  I  would — I  think 
what — or  as  far  as  anyone  can  know,  you 
know.  There's  a  limit  beyond  which  you 
can't  go.  Anyone  who  gets  in  an  airplane 
knows  that,  that  there  are  things  that  can 
happen. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  thank  you  for  your 
time,  sir. 

The  President.  Well,  thank  you.  I  think  I'll 
leave  that  to  you,  or  I'm  going  to  tear  my — 
[inaudible] 

Linda  Chavez 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to  make 
it  over  to  Maryland  to  campaign  for  your 
former  staffer,  Linda  Chavez? 

The  President.  Well,  she — [inaudible] — 
with  the  nomination  first. 

Q.  Oh — [inaudible] — ^get  you  into  that. 

The  President.  No,  I  can't  participate  in 
primaries. 

Q.  Thanks  a  lot. 

Q.  I  did  have  to  ask  this  last  question: 
Have  you  ever  sent  out  for  Chinese  food  in 
this  place?  [Laughter]  I've  always 
wanted 

The  President.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  wanted  to? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  I've  ever 
thought  about — [laughter] 

Q.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  interview  began  at  11:40  a.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  Partici- 
pants included  Robert  R.  Timberg,  Charles 
W.  Corddry,  Ernest  B.  Furgurson,  and  Wal- 
ter Broening.  Larry  M.  Speakes  was  Princi- 
pal Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the  President 
The  transcript  of  the  interview  was  released 
by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  March 
13. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Situation  in  South  Africa 
March  13,  1986 


In  congressional  testimony  yesterday, 
Chet  Crocker  agreed  to  an  assertion  by 
Congressman  Wolpe  that,  in  a  general 
sense,  the  ANC  [African  National  Congress] 


is  one  of  many  organizations  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  freedom  in  South  Africa.  They 
are  using  a  variety  of  means.  Crocker  also 
noted  our  longstanding  opposition  to  the 
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policy  of  violence  of  the  ANC  and  our  con- 
cerns about  that  organization's  ties  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

On  majority  rule:  We  have  consistently 
called  for  a  system  of  government  that  rec- 
ognizes the  rights  of  all  South  Africans,  in- 
cluding political  rights.  The  South  African 
Government  itself  has  recently  acknowl- 
edged the  need  to  provide  for  universal  suf- 
frage. It's  up  to  South  Africans  to  negotiate 


a  constitution.  A  truly  democratic  constitu- 
tion by  definition  provides  for  majority  rule 
with  protection  for  minority  rights. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  9:26  a.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House.  Chester  A.  Crock- 
er was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Afri- 
can Affairs. 


Nomination  of  George  R.  Salem  To  Be  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  Labor 
March  13,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  George  R.  Salem  to  be 
Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  Labor.  He 
would  succeed  Francis  X.  Lilly. 

Mr.  Salem  has  been  serving  as  Deputy 
Solicitor  of  Labor  since  April  1985.  Previ- 
ously he  was  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Thompson,  Mann  and  Hutson  in  Washing- 
ton, DC.  He  also  served  as  a  consultant  to 


the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution,  in  1982. 
He  graduated  from  Emory  College  (B.A., 
1975),  Emory  University  School  of  Law 
(J.D.,  1977),  and  Georgetown  University 
Law  Center  (LL.M.,  1984).  He  is  married, 
has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Springfield, 
VA.  He  was  born  December  24,  1953,  in 
Jacksonville,  FL. 


Appointment  of  John  A.  Montgomery  as  a  Member  of  the 
President's  Cancer  Panel 
March  13,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  John  A.  Montgomery  to  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cancer  Panel  for 
a  term  expiring  February  20,  1989.  This  is  a 
reappointment. 

Dr.  Montgomery  is  senior  vice  president 
and  director  of  the  Kettering-Meyer  Labo- 
ratory at  Southern  Research  Institute  in  Bir- 


mingham, AL.  He  has  served  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Cancer  Panel  since  1983. 

Dr.  Montgomery  graduated  from  Vander- 
bilt  University  (A.B.,  1946;  M.S.,  1947)  and 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  (Ph.D., 
1951).  He  is  married,  has  four  children,  and 
resides  in  Birmingham,  AL.  He  was  born 
March  29,  1924,  in  Greenville,  MS. 


Remarks  at  an  Exhibit  of  Weapons  Captured  in  Central  America 
March  13,  1986 

Vice    President    Bush,    Secretary   Shultz,      Abrams,  and  you  three  gentlemen,  thank 
Secretary  Weinberger,   Assistant   Secretary      you     for     this     eye-opening     presentation. 
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Thomas  Jefferson  understood  that  if  the 
people  know  all  the  facts,  the  people  will 
never  make  a  mistake.  Well,  it's  frustrating 
at  times  that  information  like  what  we  have 
just  heard  today  does  not  seem  to  be  perco- 
lating through  to  the  public.  Even  some 
well-intentioned  elected  officials  seem  to  be 
operating  under  outrageously  false  assump- 
tions. 

These  captured  weapons,  the  vivid  de- 
scription of  subversive  activity,  and  the  por- 
trayal of  repression  that  was  provided 
here — all  of  these  are  proof  of  Sandinista 
crimes  against  their  neighbors  and  against 
the  people  of  Nicaragua.  These  weapons 
and  the  testimony  that  we've  seen  and 
heard  demonstrate  the  magnitude  of  a  so- 
phisticated Communist  effort  to  undermine 
democracy  in  this  hemisphere  and  to  de- 
ceive us  in  the  process.  These  rifles,  land- 
mines, grenade  launchers,  and  other  weap- 
ons did  not  just  miraculously  appear  in  the 
hands  of  Communists  in  El  Salvador  or  the 
M-19  terrorists  in  Colombia.  They  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would 
eliminate  liberty,  wreak  economic  havoc, 
and  destroy  democracy  by  forces  opposed 
to  our  very  way  of  life. 

The  regime  which  has  built — ^now,  I  was 
going  to  say  9,  but  now  I've  been  corrected, 
it  is  10 — ^new  prisons  in  Nicaragua  and  runs 
drugs  to  poison  our  children  is  backed  by 
an  extraordinary  support  network  of  inter- 
national Communists.  One  doesn't  need  to 
be  of  a  particular  party  or  even  privy  to 
secret  information  to  see  what's  happening 
in  Central  America.  It's  clear:  Nicaraguan 
Communists  are  using  their  country  as  a 
staging  area  for  aggression  against  their 
neighbors,  while  totally  subjugating  their 
own  people.  Their  campaign  of  internal  re- 
pression and  external  aggression  is  being 
aided  and  abetted  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
Cuba,  East  Germany,  Bulgaria,  Iran,  Viet- 
nam, Libya,  and  other  radical  states,  move- 
ments, and  organizations. 

The  fledgling  democracies  of  Central 
America  cannot  be  expected  to  stand  alone 
against  this  kind  of  concerted,  international 
Communist  effort.  And  let's  make  no  mis- 
take— this  nation,  too,  is  threatened.  If  we 
do  not  act  now  to  counter  this  subversive 
aggression  by  helping  the  brave  men  and 
women  of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 


ance, Americans  will,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  look  to  the  south  and  see  a  string  of 
anti-American  Communist  dictatorships. 
And  if  that  happens,  it'll  do  no  good  to  ask 
who's  to  blame.  It  will  be  an  irreparable 
disaster.  And  that's  why  I'm  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  set  aside  partisan  politics  and  act 
now  to  protect  our  national  security  by 
helping  those  who  want  a  democratic  out- 
come in  Nicaragua. 

America  needs  to  hear  the  testimony  of 
individuals  like  the  ones  we  have  with  us 
today — ^men  who  were  on  the  inside  on  the 
other  side.  Senor  Romero  was  a  former 
rebel  commandante  in  El  Salvador.  He 
offers  firsthand  knowledge  of  the  vicious 
crime  the  Communist  regime  in  Managua  is 
perpetrating  on  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 
Alvaro  Baldizon,  a  former  member  of  Nic- 
aragua's state  security  forces,  was  sickened 
and  disillusioned  by  the  brutality,  repres- 
sion, and  the  shroud  of  lies  in  which  the 
Communists  draped  themselves.  And  Senor 
Archibald  who  was  tortured  and  jailed — 
these  three  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  who 
deserve  to  be  heard  by  decisionmakers.  I 
would  hope  that  all  Members  of  Congress 
who  have  not  had  a  chance  to  hear  their 
message  or  have  not  seen  this  display  will 
take  the  time  to  do  so.  And  the  display  will 
be  on  Capitol  Hill  next  week. 

What  we  heard  from  these  brave  men 
also  confirms  that  the  Communists  have 
surrounded  their  aggression  and  internal  re- 
pression with  a  well-managed  campaign  of 
lies,  distortion,  and — just  as  we've  been  told 
here — disinformation.  The  masters  of  deceit 
have  outdone  themselves,  but  Americans 
can  and  will  see  through  this  smokescreen. 
The  Communist  goal  is  to  paralyze  us,  to 
prevent  us  from  doing  what  is  necessary  to 
save  Central  America;  but  they  will  not  suc- 
ceed. Ultimately,  in  a  free  society  the  truth 
will  be  heard.  And  today  I  think  we've  got 
before  us  some  facts  that  the  American 
people  need  very  much  to  hear.  And  I  hope 
that  all  of  you  will  make  it  a  point  to  spread 
the  word.  The  stakes  are  too  high  to  sit  this 
one  out. 

Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:53  p.m.  in 
the  Diplomatic  Lobby  at  the  State  Depart- 
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ment.  The  Vice  President,  Secretary  of  De-  liott  Abrams  also  viewed  the  exhibit  In  his 

fense  Caspar  W.   Weinberger,  Secretary  of  opening  remarks,  the  President  also  greeted 

State  George  P.  Shultz,  and  Assistant  Secre-  three  Central  American  freedom  fighters, 
tary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  El- 


Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Tunisia-United  States 
Convention  on  Taxation  and  Fiscal  Evasion 
March  13,  1986 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification,  the  Convention 
between  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government  of 
the  Tunisian  Republic  for  the  Avoidance  of 
Double  Taxation  and  the  Prevention  of 
Fiscal  Evasion  with  Respect  to  Taxes  on 
Income  (referred  to  hereafter  as  "the  Con- 
vention"), together  with  a  related  exchange 
of  notes,  signed  at  Washington  on  June  17, 
1985.  I  also  transmit  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  is  the  first  income  tax 
treaty  to  be  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  Tunisia.  It  is  based  on  model 
income  tax  treaties  developed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment, and  the  United  Nations.  It  deviates  in 
some  respects  from  the  models  to  reflect 


Tunisia's  status  as  a  developing  country  and 
an  importer  of  capital. 

The  Convention  provides  rules  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxation  of  various  types  of 
income,  such  as  business  profits,  personal 
service  income,  and  investment  income.  It 
also  contains  standard  provisions  guarantee- 
ing a  foreign  tax  credit,  ensuring  nondis- 
criminatory tax  treatment,  and  providing 
for  exchanges  of  information  and  adminis- 
trative cooperation  to  avoid  double  taxation 
and  prevent  tax  evasion. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  Conven- 
tion, together  with  the  related  exchange  of 
notes,  and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
March  13,  1986. 


Announcement  of  the  Proposal  of  Barber  B.  Conable  To  Be 
President  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development 
March  13,  1986 


The  White  House  today  announced  the 
United  States  has  proposed  to  other 
member  governments  of  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
the  election  of  Barber  B.  Conable  to  suc- 
ceed A.W.  Clausen  as  President  of  the 
World  Bank.  The  present  term  of  Mr.  Clau- 
sen, who  has  been  President  since  1981, 
will  expire  on  June  30,  1986. 

Mr.    Conable,   63,   currently  is   a   distin- 


guished professor  at  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester (NY).  After  serving  for  20  years  as  a 
U.S.  Congressman  from  New  York,  he  re- 
tired in  1985.  From  1977  until  his  retire- 
ment, he  was  the  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

In  departing  on  June  30,  Mr.  Clausen  will 
leave  behind  an  institution  with  a  more  ef- 
fective set  of  tools  to  cope  with  the  chal- 
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lenges  to  development  in  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  Conable  was,  at  the  time  of  his  retire- 
ment from  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Chairman  of  the  House  Republican 
Research  and  Policy  Committee.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  for  18  years  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation,  Mr.  Conable  has  demon- 
strated extensive  knowledge  of  economic 
and  financial  matters,  both  domestic  and 
international.  Mr.  Conable  presently  serves 
on  the  Presidential  Blue  Ribbon  Commis- 
sion on  Defense  Management.  He  previous- 
ly served  on  three  other  Presidential  com- 
missions: the  Commission  on  Private  Sector 
Initiatives,  the  Commission  on  Social  Securi- 
ty Reform,  and  the  Commission  on  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  Review. 

Since  Mr.  Clausen  assumed  the  Presiden- 
cy of  the  World  Bank  on  July  1,  1981,  the 


Bank  has  conducted  the  most  searching 
reform  of  its  activities  in  its  40-year  history. 
To  cope  with  international  financial  difficul- 
ties, the  Bank  has  expanded  lending  in  sup- 
port of  fundamental  economic  policy 
changes  in  major  borrowing  countries  by 
expanding  its  policy-based  loans  from  8  per- 
cent of  total  lending  before  Mr.  Clausen's 
arrival  to  an  estimated  20  percent  this  year. 
The  Bank's  President  is  elected  by  its 
Board  of  Executive  Directors,  who  are  se- 
lected by  the  member  governments  and 
cast  weighted  votes  in  proportion  to  their 
capital  contributions  to  the  Bank.  The 
United  States  Director  casts  about  21  per- 
cent of  the  total  vote.  It  has  been  custom- 
ary since  the  organization  of  the  Bank  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  in  1946 
for  the  Bank's  President  to  be  an  American 
and  for  the  Managing  Director  of  the  IMF 
to  be  a  citizen  of  another  member  country. 
The  present  Managing  Director  of  the  IMF 
is  J.  de  Larosiere  of  France. 


Nomination  of  Ronald  Frank  Lehman  II  for  the  Rank  of  Ambassador 

While  Serving  as  the  United  States  Negotiator  on  Strategic  Nuclear 

Arms 

March  14,  1986 


The  President  announced  today  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Ronald  Frank  Lehman  II 
for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his 
tenure  of  service  as  United  States  Negotia- 
tor on  Strategic  Nuclear  Arms.  Dr.  Lehman 
will  succeed  Ambassador  John  G.  Tower  in 
that  position. 

Since  January  1985  Dr.  Lehman  has 
served  as  Deputy  U.S.  Negotiator  for  Strate- 
gic Arms  with  the  personal  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador while  remaining  as  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  National  Security  Af- 
fairs. On  January  29,  1986,  Dr.  Lehman  was 
appointed  to  be  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs  (De- 
fense Policy). 

Prior  to  joining  the  NSC  staff.  Dr. 
Lehman  was  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  responsible  for  nuclear  forces  and 
arms  control  policies  and  has  served  as  a 
representative  to  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  bilateral 


discussions  on  nuclear  proliferation.  More 
recently,  Dr.  Lehman  was  a  representative 
to  the  U.S.-Soviet  talks  on  Direct  Communi- 
cation Links.  Dr.  Lehman  has  also  served  as 
a  member  of  the  professional  staff  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  Over 
the  years,  Ron  Lehman's  official  responsibil- 
ities have  involved  him  in  significant  inter- 
national meetings  and  discussions,  including 
arms  negotiations  in  Geneva,  Vienna,  and 
Moscow,  the  NATO  countries.  Eastern 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan,  South 
Korea,  Southeast  Asia,  and  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  Ron  Lehman  came  to 
Washington  in  1974  as  a  public  affairs 
fellow  of  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War, 
Revolution,  and  Peace  in  Stanford,  CA; 
worked  as  a  legislative  assistant  on  Capitol 
Hill;  and  in  1980  served  with  the  office  of 
policy    coordination    of   the    office    of   the 
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President-elect  Ronald  Reagan.  Ron 
Lehman  has  achieved  the  rank  of  major  in 
the  United  States  Army  Reserve,  is  Air- 
borne-qualified, and  served  in  combat  in 
Vietnam.  He  has  taught  graduate-level 
courses  on  arms  control  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. 


Dr.  Lehman  graduated  from  Claremont 
Men's  College  in  California  (1968)  and  re- 
ceived his  Ph.D.  in  government  from  the 
Claremont  Graduate  School  (1975).  He  cur- 
rently resides  with  his  wife  in  Arlington, 
VA.  He  was  born  March  25,  1946,  in  Cali- 
fornia. 


Message  on  the  Observance  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  1986 
March  14,  1986 


Nancy  and  I  wish  everyone  a  very  happy 
St.  Patrick's  Day.  This  is  the  feast  day  of  the 
Apostle  of  Ireland  and  a  time  to  celebrate 
the  heritage  of  Irish  Americans,  their  part 
in  building  America  and  preserving  our 
freedom,  and  the  long  friendship  and  close 
ties  between  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  Ireland. 

We're  told  that  one  in  six  Americans  can 
claim  Irish  ancestry.  The  Reagan  family  cer- 
tainly does.  We're  separated  from  Erin  by 
several  generations  and  by  an  ocean — but 
those  of  Irish  descent  know  that  such  small 
matters  are  no  barriers  at  all  in  affairs  of 
the  heart  like  ours  with  the  Emerald  Isle. 

That's  especially  so  on  St.  Patrick's  Day, 


when  we  remember  with  pride  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Irish  around  the  globe 
and  here  in  America.  The  affinity  of  the 
Irish  and  American  peoples  is  natural  and 
rewarding.  Our  shared  commitment  to 
democratic  values,  liberty  and  freedom 
binds  us  closely  as  we  work  together  to 
build  a  world  in  which  these  values  will 
flourish. 

So,  on  this  St.  Patrick's  Day,  let's  cele- 
brate a  rich  heritage  and  a  deep  friendship, 
and  let's  resolve  to  keep  doing  so  "while 
grass  grows  green  in  Erin."  God  bless  you — 
or  in  Irish — "Beannacht  De  Ort." 

Ronald  Reagan 


Remarks  to  Elected  Officials  During  a  White  House  Briefing  on 
United  States  Assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
March  14,  1986 


I  can't  start  my  brief  remarks  here  with- 
out remarking  about  the  herculean  job  that 
has  been  done  by  [United  Nations]  Ambas- 
sador Kirkpatrick  and  the  schedule  that 
she's  on.  And  I'm  deeply  grateful  for  what 
she  has  been  doing  on  behalf  of  this  particu- 
lar cause.  And  I  hope  I  won't  be  plowing 
plowed  ground  with  my  remarks  here.  But 
welcome  to  all  of  you — Republicans  and 
Democrats.  I  know  that  this  is  a  bipartisan 
group,  and  that's  good  because  I  want  to 
continue  discussing  a  question  that  needs  a 
bipartisan  solution. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  we've  asked  you 
here  is  that  we  know  you're  influential  back 


home.  You're  community  leaders,  and  your 
words  and  views  are  respected.  We're 
hoping  to  win  your  support  on  the  question 
of  Central  America,  because  we  know 
that'll  help  us  in  the  support  of  Congress.  I 
know  you  came  here  knowing  a  lot  about 
what's  going  on  in  Nicaragua,  and  our  pre- 
vious speakers  here  have  never  been 
known  for  being  shy  about  presenting  the 
facts.  There's  probably  no  one  in  this  coun- 
try who  knows  more  about  the  realities  of 
what's  happening  in  Central  America  than 
Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  and  Elliott 
Abrams. 
What  I  want  to  do  today  is  simply  address 
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some  of  the  questions  that  people  have 
about  the  freedom  fighters,  the  so-called 
contras.  A  lot  of  people  who  support  the 
contras  never  call  them  contras,  by  the 
way,  because  contra  is  short  for  counter- 
revolutionary. And  counterrevolutionary 
used  to  mean  pro-Somoza;  it  was  a  Sandi- 
nista  insult.  By  the  way  I  see  it,  Somoza  has 
been  gone  a  long  time.  The  revolution  that 
toppled  him  then  became  a  Communist 
coup,  and  so  the  contras,  so-called,  are 
against  it.  So,  I  guess  in  a  way  they  are 
counterrevolutionary,  and  God  bless  them 
for  being  that  way.  And  I  guess  that  makes 
them  contras  and  so  it  makes  me  a  contra, 
too.  I  bet  you're  glad  I  cleared  that  all  up 
for  you.  [Laughter] 

But  they're  fighting  for  freedom,  and  all 
of  this  has  to  do  with  my  first  point.  I'll  call 
it  slander  number  one:  the  charge  that  the 
contras  are  former  members  of  Somoza's 
national  guard,  who  were  fighting  to  restore 
a  dictatorship.  Well,  the  truth  is  all  three 
leaders  of  the  contras — ^Adolpho  Calero,  Al- 
fonso Robelo,  and  Arturo  Cruz — fought 
against  Somoza.  Calero  and  Cruz  were  im- 
prisoned by  Somoza.  These  men  aren't 
fighting  the  Sandinistas  because  they're  So- 
mozistas.  They're  fighting  the  Sandinistas 
because  they're  patriots;  they're  fighting  for 
the  only  true  revolutionary  idea  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  20th  century,  and  that  is 
democracy.  As  for  the  contra  troops,  well, 
the  average  age  of  the  freedom  fighters  is 
about  20.  So,  a  lot  of  these  soldiers  were  13 
years  old  when  Somoza  fell.  And  they're 
supposed  to  have  been  in  the  national 
guard — ^his  troops;  I  don't  think  they  were. 

Slander  number  two:  The  U.S.  is  only 
picking  on  the  Sandinistas  because,  well,  be- 
cause we're  cultural  imperialists.  And  who 
are  we,  anyway,  to  judge  their  form  of  gov- 
ernment? Well,  you  mostly  hear  this  sort  of 
thing  from  the  "Blame  America  Firsters." 
Now,  it  happens  to  be  famously  true  that 
our  feelings  towards  democracy  are  much 
like  Churchill's  when  he  pointed  out  that 
democracy  is  the  worst  form  of  government 
except  for  all  those  other  forms  that  have 
been  tried  before  from  time  to  time.  But 
we're  not  supporting  democracy  for,  well, 
should  I  call  it  merely  idealistic  reasons. 
We're  trying  to  build  and  strengthen  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America  because  de- 


mocracy brings  peace  and  communism 
brings  war.  So,  you  see,  we're  motivated  by 
some  very  practical  considerations.  Democ- 
racies bring  peace  because  democratic  gov- 
ernments serve  at  the  will  of  the  people. 
And  it's  very  hard  to  convince  people — 
mothers  and  fathers — to  send  their  sons  off 
to  war. 

Communist  goveriunents,  on  the  other 
hand,  exert  almost  total  control  over  the 
people  of  their  society,  from  the  state-run 
media  that  gives  them  nothing  but  propa- 
ganda to  the  secret  police  that  drag  their 
sons  away  in  the  night.  It's  not  hard  for 
them  to  wage  war.  And  their  whole  reason 
for  being  is  to  spread  the  revolution,  to 
strike  ultimately  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
West.  And  that's  what  the  Sandinistas  mean 
to  do.  They're  players  in  a  drama  whose 
aim  is  to  spread  communism  throughout 
this  hemisphere.  They  can't  do  it  peacefully 
because  almost  nobody  wants  the  product 
they're  pushing,  so  they  have  to  do  it  vio- 
lently. Overt,  covert,  guerrilla  warfare,  ter- 
rorist campaigns,  disinformation — they'll  do 
what  they  have  to.  But  they're  not  operat- 
ing independently.  They're  just  part  of  the 
new  mob,  part  of  the  20th  century's  answer 
to  Murder  Incorporated. 

I  have  to  tell  you  right  here,  I  have  been 
collecting  stories  that  I  can  absolutely  estab- 
lish are  told  by  the  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  in  the  Communist  bloc.  And 
they're  stories  that  reveal  their  kind  of  cyni- 
cism about  the  system  under  which  they 
live.  And  one  of  the  more  recent  ones  that  I 
heard  was  about  the  man  walking  along  the 
street  at  night  in  Moscow.  A  Soviet  soldier 
called  for  him  to  halt.  He  started  to  run;  the 
soldier  shot  him.  And  another  man  said, 
"Why  did  you  do  that?"  "Well,"  he  said, 
"curfew."  "Well,"  he  said,  "it  isn't  curfew 
yet."  He  said,  "I  know.  He's  a  friend  of 
mine.  I  know  where  he  lives.  He  couldn't 
have  made  it."  [Laughter] 

Slander  number  three:  This  is  the  one 
that  the  contras  will  never  stop  the  Sandi- 
nistas. Well,  talk  about  self-fulfilling  proph- 
ecies. Yes,  if  we  give  the  contras  no  help,  if 
we  send  them  out  there  to  fight  with  car- 
bines that  last  saw  action  in  the  Korean 
war,  if  we  give  them  nothing  but  a  pat  on 
the  back  and  a  roll  of  bandages,  yes,  they'll 
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probably  lose.  And  the  people  who  refused 
to  help  them  will  sit  back  and  say,  "See,  we 
always  said  they  were  losers."  Well,  the 
truth  is  there  are  over  20,000  freedom 
fighters  who  are  desperately  waiting  for  ev- 
erything from  shoes  to  anmiunition.  And 
when  they  get  them,  they'll  move.  And 
when  they  move,  they'll  win. 

I  think  we  should  ask  ourselves  one  ques- 
tion: Why  is  it  that  the  Communists  have 
had  to  engage  in  the  forcible  relocation  of 
at  least  80,000  Nicaraguans — a  campaign 
that  has  included  the  burning  of  the  peas- 
ants' homes,  the  destruction  of  farms,  and 
the  placing  of  the  Miskito  Indians  in  deten- 
tion camps?  Why  have  they  done  this?  To 
discourage  the  general  population  from 
giving  aid  and  assistance  to  the  freedom 
fighters.  These  freedom  fighters  are  popular 
with  the  people  because  the  people,  like 
the  revolution  they  once  supported,  have 
been  betrayed  by  the  Sandinistas.  I  think 
what  we're  starting  to  realize  is  that  the 
Sandinistas  are  increasingly  aware  of  their — 
or  afraid  of  their  own  people. 

Slander  number  four:  The  U.S.  never 
gave  the  Sandinistas  a  chance,  and  that  is 
why  they  turned  out  so  bad.  Well,  there  is 
some  truth  in  this.  We  didn't  give  them  a 
chance — we  gave  them  about  a  million 
chances.  I  won't  repeat  the  whole  sad  histo- 
ry here,  but  I  do  want  to  address  the  issue 
of  talking  to  the  Sandinistas  at  the  peace 
table.  We've  tried  to  do  it.  We've  encour- 
aged the  Contadora  process.  We've  tried  to 
resolve  this  question  through  negotiations, 
and  we're  still  trying.  And  the  Sandinistas 
have  not  been  interested  in  talking  serious- 
ly and  sincerely.  All  of  a  sudden,  now  their 
apologists  come  out  and  say,  "Oh,  it's  time 
to  give  new  talks  a  chance."  Well,  that 
sounds  just  fine  and  peaceful  and  nonharm- 
ful;  but  what  some  people  don't  seem  to 
understand  is  that  if  we  delay  aid  for  a  few 
months  while  we're  talking,  the  Sandinistas 
will  take  that  time  and  use  it  to  finish  off 
the  contras.  That's  the  Communist  strate- 
gy— to  kill  them  off^.  And  when  the  execu- 
tion is  complete,  they'll  end  the  talks. 

I  ask  you  one  question:  Have  you  ever  in 
your  reading  of  history  heard  of  a  Commu- 
nist regime  that  just  couldn't  wait  to  negoti- 
ate itself  into  a  democracy?  I'm  afraid  it's  a 
little  like  a  skunk  negotiating  itself  into  a 


rose;  it  doesn't  happen  a  lot.  [Laughter]  I 
shouldn't,  I  know,  but  that  does  trigger  an- 
other one  of  those  stories  I've  picked  up 
from  over  there.  They  came  to  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev,  and  they  told  him 
there  was  a  woman  in  the  Kremlin  and  she 
wouldn't  leave  unless  she  could  see  him.  So, 
he  said,  "Well,  bring  her  in."  And  they 
brought  her  in.  And  he  said,  "Old  mother, 
what  is  it?"  She  said,  "I  have  a  question." 
And  he  said,  "All  right."  She  said,  "Was 
communism  invented  by  a  politician  or  a 
scientist?"  "Well,"  he  said,  "a  politician." 
She  said,  "That  explains  it.  The  scientist 
would  have  tried  it  on  mice  first."  [Laugh- 
ter] 

But  I  believe  the  truth  is  obvious.  The 
Sandinistas  will  come  to  the  negotiating 
table  only  when  they  see  the  carrot  of 
peaceful  settlement  backed  up  by  the  stick 
of  a  well-equipped  armed  opposition.  And 
nothing  is  as  urgent  as  the  question  of  Nica- 
ragua. There  is  no  question  that  faces  this 
administration,  there's  no  question,  I  think, 
that  faces  our  times,  that  is  more  crucial  to 
our  future  than  what  happens  in  Central 
America.  And  this  is  the  time  to  help. 
You've  heard  the  saying  over  and  over 
again,  the  cliche,  "Time  is  everything." 
Well,  in  this  case,  it's  true.  If  we  help  now, 
we  can  literally  turn  the  situation  around 
and  change  the  future.  If  we  fail  now,  I 
think  we  guarantee  untold  problems  for  the 
people  of  Central  America  and  for  our  own 
children. 

When  I  was  a  young  man  back  in  the 
1930's,  a  war  was  simmering  in  Europe. 
England  was  imperiled,  and  its  great  leader 
looked  across  the  sea  to  us  for  hope. 
Churchill  asked  for  military  assistance.  He 
said,  "If  you  give  us  the  tools,  then  we'll  do 
the  job."  And  we  gave  them  the  tools,  to 
our  everlasting  credit.  I  think  all  of  us — or 
some  of  us — can  still  remember  Lend  Lease 
and  the  destroyers  and  so  forth  on  their 
way  across  the  ocean. 

Today  Adolpho  Calero,  Alfonso  Robelo, 
and  Arturo  Cruz  look  to  us  for  hope,  and 
we  must  help  them.  History  will  know  what 
we  did,  and  it  will  know  what  we  didn't  do. 
And  history  will  judge.  I've  made  my  posi- 
tion clear.  I  need  your  help  as  much  as  the 
contras  need  our  help.  I  need  for  the  Con- 
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gress  to  know  that  you  want  to  help  the 
freedom  fighters.  I  am  talking  to  them  con- 
stantly, and  they're  telling  me  more  and 
more  of  the  people  that  they're  hearing 
from  back  home  who  don't  want  us  to  do 
this.  But  there's  been  a  great  and  very  so- 
phisticated disinformation  program  abroad, 
including  high-priced  lobbyists  here  in 
Washington,  all  working  for  the  Sandinista 
cause,  and  all  portraying  them  as  the  good 
guys  in  this  particular  fight. 

Well,  yesterday,  over  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment, I  stood  with  three  men,  all  of  them 
veterans  from  the  south.  One  had  been  a 
Communist  guerrilla  against  the  El  Salvador 
democracy  and  couldn't  stomach  what  was 
going  on  and  what  he  saw  and  switched.  He 
was  there,  and  he  spoke  to  the  group  that 
was  assembled.  And  another  one  was  there 
who  had  been  in  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment, and  he  spoke.  And  he  told  about  this 
disinformation  program  and  the  things  of 
that  kind.  And  the  third,  he  was  what  they 
called  a  Creole  there — they're  blacks  and 
Indians.  And  they  were  just  simply  attacked 
for  being  what  they  are  when  the  Sandinis- 
tas came  in.  And  he  held  up  his  hands. 
When  they  jailed  him,  they  pulled  all  his 
fingernails  out.  And  he  told  of  the  things 
that  he  had  seen. 


And  then  there  was  a  display  of  the 
weapons  that  have  been  furnished  by  Nicar- 
agua's Sandinista  government  to  countries 
all  over  Latin  America — not  to  the  nations 
or  governments,  to  the  Communist  guerril- 
las in  each  one  of  those  countries  that  are 
there  trying  to  overthrow  those  democra- 
cies. If  you  care — I  know — if  you  care,  we'll 
win.  And  if  we  don't  care,  we'll  lose.  It's 
that  simple.  It's  up  to  us.  So,  please  help  us 
get  this  across  to  the  Congress.  We're  not 
asking  for  American  boys  to  go  down  there. 
There's  been  no  appeal  for  them.  They've 
told  us  to  the  contrary.  They  don't  want 
them;  they  don't  need  them.  They  just 
need  the  tools  that  we  can  provide  for  them 
as  once  Churchill  asked  for  tools  for  their 
people.  And  that's  what  we're  asking  the 
Congress  to  do,  to  enable  us  to  give  those 
tools  to  those  freedom  fighters.  So,  help  us. 
And  thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 

Forgive  me,  I  just  had  a  question  on  the 
way  out:  Why  don't  we  go  to  the  people? 
Sunday  night,  I  think  it's  8  o'clock,  I'm 
going  to  the  people  by  way  of  television  to 
try  and  tell  them  this  story  and  get  their 
help.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:47  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 


Message  to  the  Congress  on  Freedom,  Regional  Security,  and  Global 

Peace 

March  14,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I.  America's  Stake  in  Regional 
Security 

For  more  than  two  generations  the 
United  States  has  pursued  a  global  foreign 
policy.  Both  the  causes  and  consequences  of 
World  War  II  made  clear  to  all  Americans 
that  our  participation  in  world  affairs,  for 
the  rest  of  the  century  and  beyond,  would 
have  to  go  beyond  just  the  protection  of  our 
national  territory  against  direct  invasion. 
We  had  learned  the  painful  lessons  of  the 
1930's,  that  there  could  be  no  safety  in  iso- 


lation from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our 
Nation  has  responsibilities  and  security  in- 
terests beyond  our  borders — in  the  rest  of 
this  hemisphere,  in  Europe,  in  the  Pacific, 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  other  regions — 
that  require  strong,  confident,  and  consist- 
ent American  leadership. 

In  the  past  several  weeks,  we  have  met 
these  responsibilities — in  difficult  circum- 
stances— ^in  Haiti  and  in  the  Philippines.  We 
have  made  important  proposals  for  peace  in 
Central  America  and  southern  Africa. 
There  and  elsewhere,  we  have  acted  in  the 
belief  that   our   peaceful   and   prosperous 
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future  can  best  be  assured  in  a  world  in 
which  other  peoples  too  can  determine 
their  own  destiny,  free  of  coercion  or  tyran- 
ny from  either  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  prospects  for  such  a  future — to  which 
America  has  contributed  in  innumerable 
ways — seem  brighter  than  they  have  been 
in  many  years.  Yet  we  cannot  ignore  the 
obstacles  that  stand  in  its  path.  We  cannot 
meet  our  responsibilities  and  protect  our 
interests  without  an  active  diplomacy 
backed  by  American  economic  and  military 
power.  We  should  not  expect  to  solve  prob- 
lems that  are  insoluble,  but  we  must  not  be 
half-hearted  when  there  is  a  prospect  of 
success.  Wishful  thinking  and  stop-and-go 
commitments  will  not  protect  America's  in- 
terests. 

Our  foreign  policy  in  the  postwar  era  has 
sought  to  enhance  our  Nation's  security  by 
pursuit  of  four  fundamental  goals: 

•  We  have  sought  to  defend  and  advance 
the  cause  of  democracy,  freedom,  and 
human  rights  throughout  the  world. 

•  We  have  sought  to  promote  prosperity 
and  social  progress  through  a  free, 
open,  and  expanding  market-oriented 
global  economy. 

•  We  have  worked  diplomatically  to  help 
resolve  dangerous  regional  conflicts. 

•  We  have  worked  to  reduce  and  even- 
tually eliminate  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war. 

Sustained  by  a  strong  bipartisan  consen- 
sus, these  basic  principles  have  weathered 
contentious  domestic  debates  through  eight 
administrations,  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican. They  have  survived  the  great  and 
rapid  changes  of  an  ever-evolving  world. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  this  continui- 
ty. These  broad  goals  are  linked  together, 
and  they  in  turn  match  both  our  ideals  and 
our  interests.  No  other  policy  could  com- 
mand the  broad  support  of  the  American 
people. 

A  foreign  policy  that  ignored  the  fate  of 
millions  around  the  world  who  seek  free- 
dom would  be  a  betrayal  of  our  national 
heritage.  Our  own  freedom,  and  that  of  our 
allies,  could  never  be  secure  in  a  world 
where  freedom  was  threatened  everywhere 
else.  Our  stake  in  the  global  economy  gives 
us  a  stake  in  the  well-being  of  others. 


A  foreign  policy  that  overlooked  the  dan- 
gers posed  by  international  conflicts,  that 
did  not  work  to  bring  them  to  a  peaceful 
resolution,  would  be  irresponsible — especial- 
ly in  an  age  of  nuclear  weapons.  These  con- 
flicts, and  the  tensions  that  they  generate, 
are  in  fact  a  major  spur  to  the  continued 
build-up  of  nuclear  arsenals.  For  this  reason, 
my  Administration  has  made  plain  that  con- 
tinuing Soviet  adventurism  in  the  develop- 
ing world  is  inimical  to  global  security  and 
an  obstacle  to  fundamental  improvement  of 
Soviet-American  relations. 

Our  stake  in  resolving  regional  conflicts 
can  be  simply  stated:  greater  freedom  for 
others  means  greater  peace  and  security  for 
ourselves.  These  goals  threaten  no  one,  but 
none  of  them  can  be  achieved  without  a 
strong,  active,  and  engaged  America. 

II.  Regional  Security  in  the  80's 

Our  efforts  to  promote  freedom,  prosperi- 
ty, and  security  must  take  account  of  the 
diversity  of  regional  conflicts  and  of  the 
conditions  in  which  they  arise.  Most  of  the 
world's  turbulence  has  indigenous  causes, 
and  not  every  regional  conflict  should  be 
viewed  as  part  of  the  East- West  conflict. 
And  we  should  be  alert  to  historic  changes 
in  the  international  environment,  for  these 
create  both  new  problems  and  new  oppor- 
tunities. Three  such  realities  must  define 
American  policies  in  the  80's. 

Soviet  Exploitation  of  Regional  Conflicts. 
The  first  involves  the  nature  of  the  threat 
we  face.  The  fact  is,  in  the  1970's  the  chal- 
lenge to  regional  security  became — to  a 
greater  degree  than  before — the  challenge 
of  Soviet  expansionism.  Around  the  world 
we  saw  a  new  thrust  by  our  adversaries  to 
spread  Communist  dictatorships  and  to  put 
our  own  security  (and  that  of  friends  and 
allies)  at  risk.  The  Soviet  Union — and  clients 
like  Cuba,  Vietnam,  and  Libya — supplied 
enormous  quantities  of  money,  arms,  and 
training  in  efforts  to  destabilize  and  over- 
throw vulnerable  governments  on  nearly 
every  continent.  By  the  1970's  the  long- 
proclaimed  Soviet  doctrine  of  "wars  of  na- 
tional liberation"  was  for  the  first  time 
backed  by  a  global  capability  to  project 
military   power.   The   Soviets   appeared   to 
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conclude  that  the  global  "correlation  of 
forces"  was  shifting  inexorably  in  their 
favor. 

The  world  now  knows  the  results,  above 
all  the  staggering  human  toll.  Murderous 
policies  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  pro- 
duced victims  on  a  scale  unknown  since  the 
genocides  of  Hitler  and  Stalin.  In  Afghani- 
stan, the  Soviet  invasion  led  to  the  terrified 
flight  of  millions  from  their  homes.  In  Ethi- 
opia, we  have  witnessed  death  by  famine 
and  more  recently  by  forced  resettlement; 
and  in  South  Yemen  this  year,  factional  kill- 
ing that  consumed  thousands  of  lives  in  a 
span  of  a  few  days. 

These  have  been  only  the  most  horrifying 
consequences.  Other  outgrowths  of  Soviet 
policies  have  been  the  colonial  presence  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Cuban  troops  in  Africa; 
the  activities  of  terrorists  trained  in  facilities 
in  the  Soviet  bloc;  and  the  effort  to  use 
Communist  Nicaragua  as  a  base  from  which 
to  extinguish  democracy  in  El  Salvador  and 
beyond. 

These  are  not  isolated  events.  They  make 
up  the  disturbing  pattern  of  Soviet  conduct 
in  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  problems  it 
creates  are  no  less  acute  because  the  Soviet 
Union  has  had  its  share  of  disagreements 
with  some  of  its  clients,  or  because  many  of 
these  involvements  have  proved  very 
costly.  That  the  Soviet  leadership  persists  in 
such  policies  despite  the  growing  burden 
they  impose  only  testifies  to  the  strength  of 
Soviet  commitment.  Unless  we  build  bar- 
riers to  Soviet  ambitions,  and  create  incen- 
tives for  Soviet  restraint,  Soviet  policies  will 
remain  a  source  of  danger — and  the  most 
important  obstacle  to  the  future  spread  of 
freedom. 

In  my  meetings  and  other  communica- 
tions with  Soviet  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev, and  in  my  address  before  the  UN 
General  Assembly  last  October,  I  have 
made  clear  the  importance  the  United 
States  attaches  to  the  resolution  of  regional 
conflicts  that  threaten  world  peace  and  the 
yearning  of  millions  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence— whether  in  Afghanistan  or  in 
southern  Africa. 

For  the  United  States,  these  conflicts 
cannot  be  regarded  as  peripheral  to  other 
issues  on  the  global  agenda.  They  raise  fun- 
damental issues  and  are  a  fundamental  part 


of  the  overall  U.S.-Soviet  relationship.  Their 
resolution  would  represent  a  crucial  step 
toward  the  kind  of  world  that  all  Americans 
seek  and  have  been  seeking  for  over  forty 
years. 

Joining  Others'  Strength  to  Ours.  The 
second  reality  that  shapes  America's  ap- 
proach to  regional  security  is  the  need  to 
join  our  own  strength  to  the  efforts  of 
others  in  working  toward  our  common 
goals. 

Throughout  the  postwar  period,  our 
country  has  played  an  enormous  role  in 
helping  other  nations,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  to  protect  their  freedom.  Through 
NATO  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  de- 
fense of  Europe  against  Soviet  attack. 
Through  the  Marshall  Plan  we  helped  West- 
ern Europe  to  rebuild  its  economy  and 
strengthen  democratic  institutions.  We  sent 
American  troops  to  Korea  to  repel  a  Com- 
munist invasion.  America  was  an  ardent 
champion  of  decolonization.  We  provided 
security  assistance  to  help  friends  and  allies 
around  the  world  defend  themselves.  We 
extended  our  hand  to  those  governments 
that  sought  to  free  themselves  from  de- 
pendence on  the  Soviet  Union;  success  in 
such  efforts — whether  by  Yugoslavia,  Egypt, 
China  or  others — ^has  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  international  security. 

Despite  our  economic  and  military 
strength  and  our  leading  political  role,  the 
pursuit  of  American  goals  has  always  re- 
quired cooperation  with  like-minded  part- 
ners. The  problems  we  face  today,  however, 
make  cooperation  with  others  even  more 
important.  This  is  in  part  a  result  of  the 
limits  on  our  resources,  of  the  steady 
growth  in  the  power  of  our  adversaries,  and 
of  the  American  people's  understandable 
reluctance  to  shoulder  alone  burdens  that 
are  properly  shared  with  others.  But  most 
important,  we  want  to  cooperate  with 
others  because  of  the  nature  of  our  goals. 
Stable  regional  solutions  depend  over  the 
long  term  on  what  those  most  directly  af- 
fected can  contribute.  If  interference  by 
outsiders  can  be  ended,  regional  security  is 
best  protected  by  the  free  and  independent 
countries  of  each  region. 

The  Democratic  Revolution.    If  American 
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policy  can  succeed  only  in  cooperation  with 
others,  then  the  third  critical  development 
of  the  past  decade  offers  special  hope:  it  is 
the  democratic  revolution,  a  trend  that  has 
significantly  increased  the  ranks  of  those 
around  the  world  who  share  America's  com- 
mitment to  national  independence  and  pop- 
ular rule. 

The  democracies  that  survived  or 
emerged  from  the  ruins  of  the  Second 
World  War — ^Western  Europe,  Japan,  and  a 
handful  of  others — ^have  now  been  joined 
by  many  others  across  the  globe.  Here  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  1980's  have 
been  a  decade  of  transition  to  democracy. 
Today,  over  90  percent  of  the  population  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  live 
under  governments  that  are  democratic — in 
contrast  to  only  one-third  a  decade  ago.  In 
less  than  six  years,  popularly-elected  demo- 
crats have  replaced  dictators  in  Argentina, 
Bolivia,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Peru,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Grenada. 

In  other  parts  of  the  world,  we  see 
friends  and  allies  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. Earlier  in  this  decade,  the  people  of 
Turkey  fought  back  a  violent  assault  on  de- 
mocracy from  both  left  and  right.  Similarly, 
since  the  fall  of  Vietnam,  the  non-Commu- 
nist nations  of  Southeast  Asia  have  rallied 
together;  with  prosperous  economies,  and 
effective,  increasingly  democratic  national 
governments,  they  play  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  on  the  world  stage. 

These  trends  are  far  from  accidental. 
Ours  is  a  time  of  enormous  social  and  tech- 
nological change  everywhere,  and  one 
country  after  another  is  discovering  that 
only  free  peoples  can  make  the  most  of  this 
change.  Countries  that  want  progress  with- 
out pluralism,  without  freedom,  are  finding 
that  it  cannot  be  done. 

In  this  global  revolution,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  where  America  stands.  The  American 
people  believe  in  human  rights  and  oppose 
tyranny  in  whatever  form,  whether  of  the 
left  or  the  right.  We  use  our  influence  to 
encourage  democratic  change,  in  careful 
ways  that  respect  other  countries*  traditions 
and  political  realities  as  well  as  the  security 
threats  that  many  of  them  face  from  exter- 
nal or  internal  forces  of  totalitarianism. 

The  people  of  the  Philippines  are  now 
revitalizing  their  democratic  traditions.  The 


people  of  Haiti  have  their  first  chance  in 
three  decades  to  direct  their  own  affairs. 
Advocates  of  peaceful  political  change  in 
South  Africa  are  seeking  an  alternative  to 
violence  as  well  as  to  apartheid.  All  these 
efforts  evoke  the  deepest  American  sympa- 
thy. American  support  will  be  ready,  in 
these  countries  and  elsewhere,  to  help  de- 
mocracy succeed. 

But  the  democratic  revolution  does  not 
stop  here.  There  is  another,  newer  phe- 
nomenon as  well.  In  recent  years,  Soviet 
ambitions  in  the  developing  world  have  run 
head-on  into  a  new  form  of  resistance.  Peo- 
ples on  every  continent  are  insisting  on 
their  right  to  national  independence  and 
their  right  to  choose  their  government  free 
of  coercion.  The  Soviets  overreached  in  the 
1970's,  at  a  time  when  America  weakened 
itself  by  its  internal  divisions.  In  the  1980's 
the  Soviets  and  their  clients  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  consolidate  these  gains — in  part 
because  of  the  revival  of  American  and 
Western  self-confidence,  but  mainly  be- 
cause of  the  courageous  forces  of  indigenous 
resistance.  Growing  resistance  movements 
now  challenge  Communist  regimes  installed 
or  maintained  by  the  military  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  colonial  agents — in  Af- 
ghanistan, Angola,  Cambodia,  Ethiopia,  and 
Nicaragua. 

We  did  not  create  this  historical  phe- 
nomenon, but  we  must  not  fail  to  respond 
to  it. 

In  Afghanistan,  Moscow's  invasion  to  pre- 
serve the  puppet  government  it  installed 
has  met  stiff  and  growing  resistance  by  Af- 
ghans who  are  fighting  and  dying  for  their 
country's  independence.  Democratic  forces 
in  Cambodia,  once  all  but  annihilated  by 
the  Khmer  Rouge,  are  now  waging  a  similar 
battle  against  occupation  and  a  puppet 
regime  imposed  by  Communist  Vietnam. 

In  Angola,  Jonas  Savimbi  and  his  UNITA 
forces  have  waged  an  armed  struggle 
against  the  Soviet-  and  Cuban-backed  Marx- 
ist regime,  and  in  recent  years  UNITA  has 
steadily  expanded  the  territory  under  its 
control. 

In  Nicaragua,  the  democratic  resistance 
forces  fighting  against  another  Soviet-  and 
Cuban-backed  regime  have  been  holding 
their  own — despite  their  lack  of  significant 
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outside  help,  and  despite  the  massive  influx 
of  the  most  sophisticated  Soviet  weaponry 
and  thousands  of  Soviet,  Cuban,  and  Soviet- 
bloc  advisers. 

The  failure  of  these  Soviet  client  regimes 
to  consolidate  themselves  only  confirms  the 
moral  and  political  bankruptcy  of  the  Len- 
inist model.  No  one  can  be  surprised  by 
this.  But  it  also  reflects  the  dangerous  and 
destabilizing  international  impact  that  even 
unpopular  Leninist  regimes  can  have.  None 
of  these  struggles  is  a  purely  internal  one. 
As  I  told  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly last  year,  the  assault  of  such  regimes 
on  their  own  people  inevitably  becomes  a 
menace  to  their  neighbors.  Hence  the 
threats  to  Pakistan  and  Thailand  by  the 
powerful  occupying  armies  in  Afghanistan 
and  Cambodia.  Hence  the  insecurity  of  El 
Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  and  Honduras  in  the 
face  of  the  Nicaraguan  miHtary  build-up. 

Soviet-style  dictatorships,  in  short,  are  an 
almost  unique  threat  to  peace,  both  before 
and  after  they  consolidate  their  rule.  Before, 
because  the  war  they  wage  against  their 
own  people  does  not  always  stay  within 
their  own  borders.  And  after,  because  the 
elimination  of  opposition  at  home  frees 
their  hand  for  subversion  abroad.  Cuba's 
foreign  adventures  of  the  past  decade  are  a 
warning  to  the  neighbors  of  Communist  re- 
gimes everywhere. 

The  drive  for  national  freedom  and  popu- 
lar rule  takes  different  forms  in  different 
countries,  for  each  nation  is  the  authentic 
product  of  a  unique  history  and  culture.  In 
one  case,  a  people's  resistance  may  spring 
from  deep  religious  belief;  in  another,  from 
the  bonds  of  ethnic  or  tribal  solidarity;  in 
yet  another,  from  the  grievances  of  colonial 
rule,  or  from  the  failure  of  an  alien  ideology 
to  contribute  to  national  progress.  Our  tra- 
ditions and  the  traditions  of  those  whom  we 
help  can  hardly  be  identical.  And  their  pro- 
grams will  not  always  match  our  own  expe- 
rience and  preferences.  This  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. The  real  question  is:  can  our 
policy — of  active  American  support — in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  democratic  out- 
comes? I  believe  it  can. 

III.  The  Tools  of  American  Policy 
These  three  realities  of  the  80's — the  new 


thrust  of  Soviet  interventionism,  the  need 
for  free  nations  to  join  together,  the  demo- 
cratic revolution — are  inseparable.  Soviet 
power  and  poHcy  cannot  be  checked  with- 
out the  active  commitment  of  the  United 
States.  And  we  cannot  achieve  lasting  re- 
sults without  giving  support  to — and  receiv- 
ing support  from — those  whose  goals  coin- 
cide with  ours. 

These  realities  call  for  new  ways  of  think- 
ing about  how  to  cope  with  the  challenge  of 
Soviet  power.  Since  Harry  Truman's  day, 
through  administrations  of  both  parties, 
American  policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
has  consistently  set  itself  the  goal  of  con- 
taining Soviet  expansionism.  Today  that 
goal  is  more  relevant  and  more  important 
than  ever.  But  how  do  we  achieve  it  in 
today's  new  conditions? 

First  of  all,  we  must  face  up  to  the  arro- 
gant Soviet  pretension  known  as  the  Brezh- 
nev Doctrine:  the  claim  that  Soviet  gains 
are  irreversible;  that  once  a  Soviet  client 
begins  to  oppress  its  people  and  threaten  its 
neighbors  it  must  be  allowed  to  oppress  and 
threaten  them  forever.  This  claim  has  no 
moral  or  political  validity  whatsoever.  Re- 
gimes that  cannot  live  in  peace  with  either 
their  own  people  or  their  neighbors  forfeit 
their  legitimacy  in  world  affairs. 

Second,  we  must  take  full  account  of  the 
striking  trend  that  I  have  mentioned:  the 
growing  ranks  of  those  who  share  our  inter- 
ests and  values.  In  1945  so  much  of  the 
burden  of  defending  freedom  rested  on  our 
shoulders  alone.  In  the  1970's  some  Ameri- 
cans were  pessimistic  about  whether  our 
values  of  democracy  and  freedom  were  rel- 
evant to  the  new  developing  nations.  Now 
we  know  the  answer.  The  growing  appeal 
of  democracy,  the  desire  of  all  nations  for 
true  independence,  are  the  hopeful  basis 
for  a  new  world  of  peace  and  security  into 
the  next  century.  A  world  of  diversity,  a 
world  in  which  other  nations  choose  their 
own  course  freely,  is  fully  consistent  with 
our  values — because  we  know  free  peoples 
never  choose  tyranny. 

To  promote  these  goals,  America  has  a 
range  of  foreign  policy  tools.  Our  involve- 
ment should  always  be  prudent  and  realis- 
tic, but  we  should  remember  that  our  tools 
work  best  when  joined  together  in  a  coher- 
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ent  strategy  consistently  applied.  Diploma- 
cy unsupported  by  power  is  mere  talk. 
Power  that  is  not  guided  by  our  political 
purposes  can  create  nothing  of  permanent 
value. 

The  two  tools  of  U.S.  policy  without 
which  few  American  interests  will  be 
secure  are  our  own  military  strength  and 
the  vitality  of  our  economy.  The  defense 
forces  of  the  United  States  are  crucial  to 
maintaining  the  stable  environment  in 
which  diplomacy  can  be  effective,  in  which 
our  friends  and  allies  can  be  confident  of 
our  protection,  and  in  which  our  adversar- 
ies can  be  deterred.  And  our  economic  dy- 
namism not  only  provides  the  resources  es- 
sential to  sustain  our  policies,  but  conveys  a 
deeper  message  that  is  being  better  under- 
stood all  the  time,  even  by  our  adversaries: 
free,  pluralist  societies  work. 

The  failure  to  maintain  our  military  capa- 
bilities and  our  economic  strength  in  the 
1970*s  was  as  important  as  any  other  single 
factor  in  encouraging  Soviet  expansionism. 
By  reviving  both  of  them  in  the  1980's  we 
deny  our  adversaries  opportunities  and 
deter  aggression.  We  make  it  easier  for 
other  countries  to  launch  sustained  econom- 
ic growth,  to  build  popular  institutions,  and 
to  contribute  on  their  own  to  the  cause  of 
peace. 

Security  Assistance  and  Arms  Transfers. 
When  Soviet  policy  succeeds  in  establishing 
a  regional  foothold — whether  through  inva- 
sion as  in  Afghanistan  or  Cambodia,  or 
sponsorship  of  local  Leninists  as  in  Nicara- 
gua— our  first  priority  must  be  to  bolster 
the  security  of  friends  most  directly  threat- 
ened. This  has  been  the  reason  for  increas- 
ing our  security  assistance  for  Pakistan, 
Thailand,  and  the  friendly  democratic  states 
of  Central  America.  U.S.  aid  to  Pakistan  has 
been  indispensable  in  demonstrating  that 
we  will  not  permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  gain 
hegemony  over  all  within  reach  of  its  grow- 
ing power.  By  raising  and  sustaining  aid  to 
El  Salvador  after  the  Conmiunist  guerrillas' 
failed  "final  offensive"  of  1981,  we  showed 
that  controversy  here  at  home  could  not 
stop  us  from  backing  a  friendly  and  demo- 
cratic government  under  threat. 

Similarly,  by  providing  needed  equip- 
ment to  friends  in  the  Middle  East — wheth- 


er to  democratic  Israel,  or  to  longstanding 
friends  in  the  Arab  world  who  face  clear 
and  present  radical  threats — we  contribute 
to  stability  and  peace  in  a  vital  region  of  the 
world. 

By  supporting  the  efforts  of  others  to 
strengthen  their  own  defense,  we  frequent- 
ly do  as  much  for  our  own  security  as 
through  our  own  defense  budget.  Security 
assistance  to  others  is  a  security  bargain  for 
us.  We  must,  however,  remember  that 
states  hostile  to  us  seek  the  same  sort  of 
bargains  at  our  expense.  For  this  reason,  we 
must  be  sure  that  the  resources  we  commit 
are  adequate  to  the  job.  In  the  first  half  of 
this  decade,  Libyan  and  Iranian  aid  to  Com- 
munist Nicaragua,  for  example,  totaled 
more  than  three  times  as  much  as  U.S.  aid 
to  the  democratic  opposition.  Soviet  assist- 
ance to  Vietnam,  at  nearly  $2  billion  annu- 
ally, far  outstrips  U.S.  support  for  any  coun- 
try save  those  that  signed  the  Camp  David 
peace  accords.  Soviet  support  for  Cuba  is 
larger  still. 

Economic  Assistance.  In  speaking  of  Central 
America  in  1982,  I  said  that  "economic  dis- 
aster [had]  provided  a  fresh  opening  to  the 
enemies  of  freedom,  national  independ- 
ence, and  peaceful  development."  We 
cannot  indulge  the  hope  that  economic  re- 
sponses alone  are  enough  to  prevent  this 
political  exploitation,  but  an  effective  Amer- 
ican policy  must  address  both  the  short- 
term  and  long-term  dimensions  of  economic 
distress.  In  the  short  term  our  goal  is  stabili- 
zation; in  the  long  term,  sustained  growth 
and  progress  by  encouraging  market-orient- 
ed reform. 

In  Central  America,  for  example,  the 
dollar  value  of  our  economic  aid  has  consist- 
ently been  three,  four,  or  five  times  as 
much  as  our  security  assistance.  In  1985  the 
former  total  $975  million,  the  latter,  only 
$227  million. 

Over  the  long  term,  America's  most  ef- 
fective contribution  to  self-sustaining 
growth  is  not  through  direct  aid  but 
through  helping  these  economies  to  earn 
their  own  way.  The  vigorous  expansion  of 
our  own  economy  has  already  spurred 
growth  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, as  well  as  elsewhere.  But  this 
healthy  expansion  of  the  global  economy — 
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which  benefits  us  as  well  as  others — de- 
pends crucially  on  maintaining  a  fair  and 
open  trading  system.  Protectionism  is  both 
dangerous  and  expensive.  Its  costs  include 
not  only  the  waste  of  resources  and  higher 
prices  in  our  own  economy,  but  also  the 
blow  to  poorer  nations  around  the  world 
that  are  struggling  for  democracy  but  vul- 
nerable to  anti-democratic  subversion. 

Diplomatic  Initiatives.  Some  have  argued 
that  the  regional  wars  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  embroiled  provide  an  opportunity 
to  "bleed"  the  Soviets.  This  is  not  our 
policy.  We  consider  these  wars  dangerous  to 
U.S.-Soviet  relations  and  tragic  for  the  suf- 
fering peoples  directly  involved. 

For  those  reasons,  military  solutions  are 
not  the  goal  of  American  policy.  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  require  both  sides 
in  these  struggles  to  be  prepared  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  negotiate  pohtical  so- 
lutions. The  forms  of  such  negotiations  may 
vary,  but  in  all  of  these  conflicts  political 
efforts  (and  the  improvement  of  internal 
political  conditions)  are  essential  to  ending 
the  violence,  promoting  freedom  and  na- 
tional self-determination,  and  bringing  real 
hope  for  regional  security. 

With  these  goals  in  mind,  in  my  address 
to  the  UN  General  Assembly  last  fall,  I  put 
forward  a  plan  for  beginning  to  resolve  a 
series  of  regional  conflicts  in  which  Leninist 
regimes  have  made  war  against  their  own 
peoples.  My  initiative  was  meant  to  comple- 
ment diplomatic  efforts  already  underway. 
To  all  of  these  efforts  the  United  States  has 
given  the  strongest  possible  support.  We 
have  done  so  despite  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  clients  have  usually 
resisted  negotiations,  or  have  approached 
the  table  primarily  for  tactical  purposes.  We 
intend,  in  fact,  to  redouble  our  effort 
through  a  series  of  bilateral  discussions  with 
the  Soviets. 

In  Afghanistan,  we  strongly  support  the 
diplomatic  efforts  conducted  under  UN  aus- 
pices. We  see  no  clear  sign  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  faced  up  to  the  necessity  of  with- 
drawing its  troops,  which  remains  the  cen- 
tral issue  of  the  negotiations.  But  we  will 
persist. 

In  southern  Africa,  the  recent  announce- 
ment by  the  South  African  government  of  a 


date  for  the  creation  of  an  independent  Na- 
mibia provides  a  new  test  of  its  own  and  of 
the  Angolan  regime's  interest  in  a  settle- 
ment that  truly  begins  to  reduce  the  threats 
to  security  in  this  region. 

In  Central  America,  President  Duarte  of 
El  Salvador  has  offered  a  bold  initiative  that 
would  produce  three  sets  of  simultaneous 
peace  talks — his  own  with  Salvador's  Com- 
munist guerrillas;  U.S. -Nicaragua  bilateral 
discussions;  and  an  internal  dialogue  be- 
tween the  Communist  regime  in  Nicaragua 
and  the  democratic  opposition — if  the  San- 
dinistas will  agree  to  the  latter.  My  new 
envoy  for  Central  America,  Ambassador 
Philip  Habib,  will  pursue  the  Duarte  initia- 
tive as  his  first  responsibility. 

In  Cambodia,  we  support  ASEAN — the 
Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations — in 
its  intensive  diplomatic  efforts  to  promote 
Cambodian  self-determination  and  an  end 
to  Vietnam's  brutal  occupation. 

Support  for  Freedom  Fighters.  In  all  these 
regions,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  clients 
would  of  course  prefer  victory  to  compro- 
mise. That  is  why  in  Afghanistan,  in  South- 
east Asia,  in  southern  Africa,  and  in  Central 
America,  diplomatic  hopes  depend  on 
whether  the  Soviets  see  that  victory  is  ex- 
cluded. In  each  case,  resistance  forces  fight- 
ing against  Communist  tyranny  deserve  our 
support. 

The  form  and  extent  of  support  we  pro- 
vide must  be  carefully  weighed  in  each 
case.  Because  a  popularly  supported  insur- 
gency enjoys  some  natural  military  advan- 
tages, our  help  need  not  always  be  massive 
to  make  a  difference.  But  it  must  be  more 
than  simply  symbolic:  our  help  should  give 
freedom  fighters  the  chance  to  rally  the 
people  to  their  side.  As  John  Kennedy  ob- 
served of  another  nation  striving  to  protect 
its  freedom,  it  is  ultimately  their  struggle; 
winning  inevitably  depends  more  on  them 
than  on  any  outsiders.  America  cannot  fight 
everyone's  battle  for  freedom.  But  we  must 
not  deny  others  the  chance  to  fight  their 
battle  themselves. 

In  some  instances,  American  interests  will 
be  served  best  if  we  can  keep  the  details  of 
our  help — in  particular,  how  it  is  provid- 
ed—out of  view.  The  Soviets  will  bring 
enormous  pressure  to  bear  to  stop  outside 
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help  to  resistance  forces;  while  we  can  well 
withstand  the  pressure,  small  friends  and 
allies  may  be  much  more  vulnerable.  That 
is  why  publicity  for  such  details  sometimes 
only  exposes  those  whom  we  are  trying  to 
help,  or  those  who  are  helping  us,  to  great- 
er danger.  When  this  is  the  case,  a  Presi- 
dent must  be  able  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress to  extend  needed  support  without 
publicity.  Those  who  make  it  hard  to 
extend  support  in  this  way  when  necessary 
are  taking  from  our  hands  an  important  tool 
to  protect  American  interests.  Other  gov- 
ernments that  find  they  cannot  work  with 
us  on  a  confidential  basis  will  often  be 
forced  not  to  work  with  us  at  all.  To  hobble 
ourselves  in  this  way  makes  it  harder  to 
shape  events  while  problems  are  still  man- 
ageable. It  means  we  are  certain  to  face 
starker  choices  down  the  road. 

Nowhere  is  this  clearer  than  in  Central 
America.  The  Nicaraguan  Communists  have 
actively  sought  to  subvert  their  neighbors 
since  the  very  moment  they  took  power. 
There  can  be  no  regional  peace  in  Central 
America — or  wherever  Soviet  client  re- 
gimes have  taken  power — so  long  as  such 
aggressive  policies  face  no  resistance.  Sup- 
port for  resistance  forces  shows  those  who 
threaten  the  peace  that  they  have  no  mili- 
tary option,  and  that  negotiations  represent 
the  only  realistic  course. 

Communist  rulers  do  not  voluntarily  or  in 
a  single  step  relinquish  control  and  open 
their  nations  to  popular  rule.  But  there  is 
no  historical  basis  for  thinking  that  Leninist 
regimes  are  the  only  ones  that  can  indefi- 
nitely ignore  armed  insurgencies  and  the 
disintegration  of  their  own  political  base. 
The  conditions  that  a  growing  insurgency 
can  create — high  military  desertion  rates, 
general  strikes,  economic  shortages,  infra- 
structural  breakdowns,  to  name  just  a  few — 
can  in  turn  create  policy  fissures  even 
within  a  leadership  that  has  had  no  change 
of  heart. 

This  is  the  opportunity  that  the  freedom 
fighters  of  the  80's  hope  to  seize,  but  it  will 
not  exist  forever,  either  in  Central  America 
or  elsewhere.  When  the  mechanisms  of  re- 
pression are  fully  in  place  and  consolidated, 
the  task  of  countering  such  a  regime's  poli- 
cies— both  internal  and  external — becomes 
incomparably  harder.  That  is  why  the  Nica- 


raguan regime  is  so  bent  on  extinguishing 
the  vestiges  of  pluralism  in  Nicaraguan  soci- 
ety. It  is  why  our  own  decisions  can  no 
longer  be  deferred. 

IV.  Regional  Security  and  U.S.-Soviet 
Relations 

My  Administration  has  insisted  that  the 
issue  of  regional  security  must  have  a 
prominent  place  on  the  agenda  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations. 

We  have  heard  it  said,  however,  that 
while  talking  about  these  issues  is  a  good 
idea,  the  United  States  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  other  ways.  Some  people  see  risks 
of  confrontation  with  the  Soviet  Union; 
others,  no  chance  that  the  Soviets  would 
ever  reduce  their  commitment  to  their  cli- 
ents. 

I  challenge  both  of  these  views. 

A  policy  whose  only  goal  was  to  pour  fuel 
on  existing  fires  would  obviously  be  irre- 
sponsible but  America's  approach  is  com- 
pletely different.  Our  policy  is  designed  to 
keep  regional  conflicts  from  spreading,  and 
thereby  to  reduce  the  risk  of  superpower 
confrontations.  Our  aim  is  not  to  increase 
the  dangers  to  which  regional  states  friend- 
ly to  us  are  exposed,  but  to  reduce  them. 
We  do  so  by  making  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  clients  that  we  will  stand 
behind  our  friends.  Talk  alone  will  not  ac- 
complish this.  That  is  why  our  security  as- 
sistance package  for  Pakistan — and  for  Thai- 
land and  Zaire — is  so  important,  and  why 
we  have  increased  our  help  to  democratic 
states  of  Central  America.  We  have  made 
clear  that  there  would  be  no  gain  from  wid- 
ening these  conflicts.  We  have  done  so 
without  embroiling  American  forces  in 
struggles  that  others  are  ready  to  fight  on 
their  own. 

Our  goal,  in  short — indeed  our  necessi- 
ty— is  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
policies  on  which  it  embarked  in  the  70's 
cannot  work.  We  cannot  be  completely  sure 
how  the  Soviet  leadership  calculates  the 
benefits  of  relationships  with  clients.  No 
one  should  underestimate  the  tenacity  of 
such  a  powerful  and  resilient  opponent. 

Yet  there  are  reasons  to  think  that  the 
present  time  is  especially  propitious  for  rais- 
ing doubts  on  the  Soviet  side  about  the 
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wisdom  of  its  client  ties.  The  same  facts 
about  the  democratic  revolution  that  we 
can  see  are  visible  in  Moscow.  The  harmful 
impact  that  Moscow's  conduct  in  the  devel- 
oping world  had  on  Western  readings  of  its 
intentions  in  the  last  decade  is  also  well 
known.  There  is  no  time  in  which  Soviet 
policy  reviews  and  reassessments  are  more 
likely  than  in  a  succession  period,  especially 
when  many  problems  have  been  accumulat- 
ing for  some  time.  General  Secretary  Gor- 
bachev himself  made  this  point  last  year 
when  he  asked  American  interviewers 
whether  it  wasn't  clear  that  the  Soviet 
Union  required  international  calm  to  deal 
with  its  internal  problems. 

Our  answer  to  this  question  can  be  very 
simple.  We  desire  calm  too,  and — even 
more  to  the  point — so  do  the  nations  now 
embroiled  in  conflict  with  regimes  enjoying 
massive  Soviet  support.  Let  the  Soviet 
Union  begin  to  contribute  to  the  peaceful 
resolution  of  these  conflicts. 

V.  Conclusion 

I  have  often  said  that  the  tide  of  the 
future  is  a  freedom  tide.  If  so,  it  is  also  a 
peace  tide,  for  the  surest  guarantee  we 
have  of  peace  is  national  freedom  and 
democratic  government. 

In  the  long  struggle  to  reach  these  goals, 
we  are  at  a  crossroads.  A  great  deal  hangs 
on  America's  staying  power  and  steadfast 
commitment. 

If  America  stays  cominitted,  we  are  more 
likely  to  have  diplomatic  solutions  than 
military  ones. 

If  America  stays  committed,  we  are  more 
likely  to  have  democratic  outcomes  than  to- 


talitarian ones. 

If  America  stays  committed,  we  will  find 
that  those  who  share  our  goals  can  do  their 
part,  and  ease  burdens  that  we  might  other- 
wise bear  alone. 

If  America  stays  committed,  we  can  solve 
problems  while  they  are  still  manageable 
and  avoid  harder  choices  later. 

And  if  America  stays  committed,  we  are 
more  likely  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union 
that  its  competition  with  us  must  be  peace- 
ful. 

The  American  people  remain  committed 
to  a  world  of  peace  and  freedom.  They 
want  an  effective  foreign  policy,  which 
shapes  events  in  accordance  with  our  ideals 
and  does  not  just  react,  passively  and  timid- 
ly, to  the  actions  of  others.  Backing  away 
from  this  challenge  will  not  bring  peace.  It 
will  only  mean  that  others  who  are  hostile 
to  everything  we  believe  in  will  have  a 
freer  hand  to  work  their  will  in  the  world. 

Important  choices  now  rest  with  the  Con- 
gress: whether  to  undercut  the  President  at 
a  moment  when  regional  negotiations  are 
underway  and  U.S.-Soviet  diplomacy  is  en- 
tering a  new  phase;  to  betray  those  strug- 
gling against  tyranny  in  different  regions  of 
the  world,  including  our  own  neighborhood; 
or  to  join  in  a  bipartisan  national  endeavor 
to  strengthen  both  freedom  and  peace. 

I  have  no  doubt  which  course  the  Ameri- 
can people  want. 


/s/ Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
March  14,  1986. 


Note:   The  original  was  not  available  for 
verification  of  the  content  of  this  message. 


Statement  Announcing  a  United  States  Proposal  on  Nuclear  Testing 

Limitations 

March  14,  1986 


I  want  to  make  an  announcement  today 
concerning  the  question  of  limitations  on 
nuclear  testing,  an  important  arms  control 
area  which  has  been  the  subject  of  special 
correspondence  which  I  have  had  recently 


with  Soviet  General  Secretary  Gorbachev, 
the  leaders  of  six  nations  known  as  the  New 
Delhi  Group,  and  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Dole.  I  have  conveyed  to  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  today  a  new,  very  specific,  and 
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far-reaching  proposal  concerning  nuclear 
testing  limitations,  a  proposal  which  could 
be  implemented  immediately.  In  this  new 
initiative,  I  urged  the  Soviet  Union  to  join 
us  without  delay  in  bilateral  discussions  on 
finding  ways  to  reach  agreement  on  essen- 
tial verification  improvements  of  the 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  (TTBT)  and 
Peaceful  Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty  (PNET). 

In  the  field  of  nuclear  testing,  as  in  arms 
control  generally,  effective  verification  is  a 
central  element.  It  has  also  long  been  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  to  resolve. 
We  are  seriously  concerned  about  the  past 
pattern  of  Soviet  testing,  as  well  as  current 
verification  uncertainties,  and  have  deter- 
mined that  a  number  of  Soviet  tests  consti- 
tute likely  violations  of  obligations  under 
the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  of  1974.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  monitoring  regime  pro- 
vided for  in  that  agreement  is  underscored 
by  the  Soviet  Union's  own  questions  con- 
cerning the  yields  of  particular  U.S.  tests,  all 
of  which  in  fact  have  been  below  the  150 
kiloton  threshold.  The  United  States  places 
the  highest  priority  in  the  nuclear  testing 
area  on  finding  ways  of  ensuring  effective 
verification  of  the  TTBT  and  PNET.  I  have 
already  made  several  specific  suggestions  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  this  regard.  My  new 
initiative  is  a  further  attempt  to  build  the 
necessary  basis  for  confidence  and  coopera- 
tion between  our  nations  regarding  such 
limitations. 

As  a  reflection  of  our  resolve  to  make 
tangible  progress,  in  my  new  proposal  I 
identified  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  a  specific  new 
technical  method — known  as  CORRTEX — 
which  we  believe  will  enable  both  the  U.S. 


and  U.S.S.R.  to  improve  verification  and 
ensure  compliance  with  these  two  treaties. 
This  is  a  hydrodynamic  yield  measurement 
technique  that  measures  the  propagation  of 
the  underground  shock  wave  from  a  nucle- 
ar explosion.  I  provided  to  Mr.  Gorbachev  a 
technical  description  of  CORRTEX  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  how  this  method  will 
enhance  verification  procedures.  To  allow 
the  Soviet  Union  to  examine  the  CORRTEX 
system  more  fully,  I  further  proposed  that 
Mr.  Gorbachev  send  his  scientists  to  our 
Nevada  test  site  during  the  third  week  of 
April  1986.  At  that  time  they  could  also 
monitor  a  planned  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
test.  I  would  hope  this  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  our  experts  to  discuss  verifi- 
cation methods  and  thus  pave  the  way  for 
resolving  the  serious  concerns  which  have 
arisen  in  this  area.  In  making  this  offer,  I 
made  clear  to  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 
that  if  we  could  reach  agreement  on  the 
use  of  an  effective  verification  system  incor- 
porating such  a  method  to  verify  the  TTBT, 
I  would  be  prepared  to  move  forward  on 
ratification  of  both  the  TTBT  and  PNET. 
What  is  unique  about  this  new  initiative  is 
its  specificity  and  concreteness  and  the  de- 
tailed, new  technical  information  we  have 
provided  to  the  Soviet  Union  in  trying  to 
solve  these  verification  uncertainties.  It  is 
important  that  the  Soviet  Union  engage 
with  us  now  in  this  first  practical  step  to 
improve  the  confidence  we  each  must  have 
in  treaty  compliance  with  the  150  kiloton 
threshold  on  underground  tests.  If  this  can 
be  achieved,  we  believe  we  will  have  sig- 
nificantly improved  the  prospects  for  verify- 
ing other  arms  control  agreements  as  well 
through  improved  verification  regimes. 


Proclamation  5447- 
March  14,  1986 


-Freedom  of  Information  Day,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

A  fundamental  principle  of  our  Govern- 
ment is  that  a  well-informed  citizenry  can 
take  part  in  the  important  decisions  that  set 


the  present  and  future  course  of  the  Nation. 
Our  Founding  Fathers  provided  in  the  Con- 
stitution and  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  freedoms 
for  all  Americans,  many  of  which  are  pro- 
moted by  open  access  to  information.  Nu- 
merous Acts  of  Congress,  including  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act,  are  intended 
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to  further  this  principle.  Most  Americans, 
having  never  known  any  other  way  of  life, 
take  for  granted  open  access  to  information 
about  their  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. They  also  understand  that  some  se- 
crecy is  necessary  to  protect  both  national 
security  and  the  right  to  privacy. 

March  16  is  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  James  Madison,  our  fourth  President  and 
one  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Madison  eloquently  ex- 
pressed the  guarantees  in  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
in  particular  in  the  freedoms  of  religion, 
speech,  and  of  the  press  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment.  He  understood  the  value 
of  information  in  a  democratic  society,  as 
well  as  the  importance  of  its  free  and  open 
dissemination.  He  believed  that  through  the 
interaction  of  the  Government  and  its  citi- 
zens, facilitated  by  a  free  press  and  open 
access  to  information,  the  Government 
could  be  most  responsive  to  the  people  it 
serves.  Surely  the  American  experience  has 
proved  him  right. 

This  year  marks  the  twentieth  anniversa- 
ry of  the  enactment  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment of  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
On  President  Madison's  birthday,  it  is  par- 
ticularly fitting  that  we  recognize  the  value 


of  reasonable  access  to  information  in  our 
political  process. 

The  Congress,  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
371,  has  designated  March  16,  1986,  as 
"Freedom  of  Information  Day"  and  author- 
ized and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  in  observance  of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  March  16,  1986,  as  Free- 
dom of  Information  Day,  and  I  call  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  all  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  government  officials  to 
observe  this  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fourteenth  day  of  March,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:59  a.m.,  March  17,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  March  15. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Situation  in  Nicaragua 
March  15,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Fd  like  to  speak  to  you  this  afternoon 
about  a  grave  threat  to  our  country  and 
continent:  the  Communist  regime  in  Nica- 
ragua, a  nation  closer  to  our  own  southern 
border  than  Washington  is  to  Kansas  City. 
When  the  pro-Soviet  regime  took  power  in 
Nicaragua  in  1979,  it  claimed  to  embrace 
the  highest  ideals  of  individual  liberty  and 
promised  to  hold  free  elections.  What  hap- 
pened? Well,  not  democracy,  but  internal 
repression,  imprisonment,  and  torture,  the 
buildup  of  an  army  and  militia  of  more  than 
120,000,  and  subversion  throughout  Central 
America. 

Today  Communist  Nicaragua  endangers 
our  national  security,  it  threatens  our  Carib- 


bean sealanes,  and  still  worse,  it  is  intent  on 
bringing  the  nations  of  Central  America 
under  Communist  domination  one  by  one — 
a  grim  achievement  that  would  send  mil- 
lions of  refugees  flooding  into  our  Southern 
States.  Yet  grave  as  it  is,  this  threat  can  be 
averted.  The  Congress  now  has  before  it 
legislation  that  would  send  help  to  the  Nica- 
raguan  freedom  fighters,  the  more  than 
20,000  brave  men  and  women  struggling 
against  the  Communists  who  now  control 
their  country.  This  aid  could  enable  the 
freedom  fighters  to  reclaim  Nicaragua  for 
liberty  and  the  West. 

Tomorrow  evening  FU  discuss  in  full  our 
proposal  to  aid  the  freedom  fighters  in  a 
televised  address  from  the  Oval  Office.  For 
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now,  however,  permit  me  to  consider  a 
single  but  central  question:  Why,  many 
have  asked,  must  we  send  the  freedom 
fighters  weapons?  Why  not  try  to  achieve 
our  objectives  by  negotiating  with  the  Nica- 
raguan  Communists  instead?  Well,  the 
answer  is  simple:  WeVe  tried  again  and 
again.  Since  1983  I  have  appointed  three 
Special  Envoys  to  Central  America.  These 
envoys  have  made  48  trips  to  the  region, 
eager  to  engage  in  a  serious  dialog.  Since 
June  1984  we  have  held  not  1  but  10  high- 
level  meetings  with  representatives  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Communists.  Each  time  we  left 
emptyhanded.  Just  yesterday  my  Special 
Envoy,  Philip  Habib,  returned  from  a  49th 
trip  to  Central  America. 

Other  free  nations,  too,  have  attempted 
to  engage  the  Sandinistas  in  good-faith  ne- 
gotiations. We  have  yet  to  see  any  concrete 
results.  Nicaragua  has  indeed  participated 
in  the  Contadora  talks — talks  sponsored  by 
Mexico,  Panama,  Colombia,  and  Venezu- 
ela— only  to  balk  any  time  agreements 
seem  near.  Last  November,  President 
Ortega  said  of  a  document  his  own  repre- 
sentatives had  helped  to  shape,  and  I  quote, 
"The  peace  document  that  the  Contadora 
group  submitted  in  September  1985  is  un- 
acceptable to  Nicaragua."  Well,  recently 
the  democratically  elected  President  of  El 
Salvador,  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte,  made  a 
new  and  dramatic  offer.  If  the  Communists 
in  Nicaragua  agree  to  church-negotiated 
talks  with  their  democratic  opponents. 
President  Duarte  said  then  he  would  simul- 
taneously agree  to  negotiate  with  the 
Soviet-  and  Nicaraguan-backed  guerrillas  in 
his  country.  Both  the  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists and  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  whom 
they  support  rejected  this  offer. 

Failed  attempts  by  El  Salvador  and  the 


Contadora  group,  rebuffed  attempts  on  our 
part.  By  now  the  truth  about  negotiating 
with  the  Nicaragua  Communists  must  be 
abundantly  clear.  Yes,  the  Communists 
might  meet  their  opponents  at  the  table, 
but  only  when  they  fear  meeting  them  in 
the  field.  In  the  meantime,  as  recent  revela- 
tions make  clear,  the  Communists  are  only 
tightening  their  grip  on  Nicaragua.  Somoza, 
the  dictator  the  Sandinistas  overthrew,  had 
1  prison;  the  Sandinistas  have  at  least  10 
new  gulags.  And  new  intelligence  shows 
that  Tomas  Borge,  the  Communist  Interior 
Minister,  is  engaging  in  a  brutal  campaign 
to  bring  the  freedom  fighters  into  discredit. 
You  see,  Borge 's  Communist  operatives 
dress  in  freedom  fighters*  uniforms,  go  into 
the  countryside,  then  murder  and  mutilate 
ordinary  Nicaraguans. 

This,  then,  is  why  Fm  asking  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters  not  only  with  much  needed  human- 
itarian aid  but  with  military  supplies.  They 
must  be  given  the  means  to  fight  back.  The 
freedom  fighters  seek  not  to  destroy  their 
Communist  opponents  but  to  liberate  their 
country.  Democracy — this  is  all  the  freedom 
fighters  ask.  And  all  we're  asking  for  is  a 
democratic  outcome,  because  a  democratic 
Central  America  is  vital  to  the  security  of 
our  continent  and  nation.  Now  that  negotia- 
tions with  the  Nicaraguan  Communists  have 
failed  again  and  again,  the  time  has  come 
for  Congress  to  give  the  freedom  fighters 
what  they  need  for  their  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy to  succeed. 

Until  tomorrow  evening  from  the  Oval 
Office,  thanks  for  listening,  and  God  bless 
you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Situation  in  Nicaragua 
March  16,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

I  must  speak  to  you  tonight  about  a 
mounting  danger  in  Central  America  that 
threatens  the  security  of  the  United  States. 


This  danger  will  not  go  away;  it  will  grow 
worse,  much  worse,  if  we  fail  to  take  action 
now.  Fm  speaking  of  Nicaragua,  a  Soviet 
ally    on    the    American    mainland    only    2 
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hours'  flying  time  from  our  own  borders. 
With  over  a  billion  dollars  in  Soviet-bloc 
aid,  the  Communist  government  of  Nicara- 
gua has  launched  a  campaign  to  subvert 
and  topple  its  democratic  neighbors.  Using 
Nicaragua  as  a  base,  the  Soviets  and  Cubans 
can  become  the  dominant  power  in  the  cru- 
cial corridor  between  North  and  South 
America.  Established  there,  they  will  be  in 
a  position  to  threaten  the  Panama  Canal, 
interdict  our  vital  Caribbean  sealanes,  and, 
ultimately,  move  against  Mexico.  Should 
that  happen,  desperate  Latin  peoples  by 
the  millions  would  begin  fleeing  north  into 
the  cities  of  the  southern  United  States  or 
to  wherever  some  hope  of  freedom  re- 
mained. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  before  it 
a  proposal  to  help  stop  this  threat.  The  leg- 
islation is  an  aid  package  of  $100  million  for 
the  more  than  20,000  freedom  fighters 
struggling  to  bring  democracy  to  their 
country  and  eliminate  this  Communist 
menace  at  its  source.  But  this  $100  million 
is  not  an  additional  100  million.  We're  not 
asking  for  a  single  dime  in  new  money.  We 
are  asking  only  to  be  permitted  to  switch  a 
small  part  of  our  present  defense  budget  to 
the  defense  of  our  own  southern  frontier. 

Gathered  in  Nicaragua  already  are  thou- 
sands of  Cuban  military  advisers,  contin- 
gents of  Soviets  and  East  Germans,  and  all 
the  elements  of  international  terror — from 
the  PLO  to  Italy's  Red  Brigades.  Why  are 
they  there?  Because  as  Colonel  Qadhafi  has 
publicly  exulted:  "Nicaragua  means  a  great 
thing:  it  means  fighting  America  near  its 
borders,  fighting  America  at  its  doorstep." 

For  our  own  security,  the  United  States 
must  deny  the  Soviet  Union  a  beachhead  in 
North  America.  But  let  me  make  one  thing 
plain:  I'm  not  talking  about  American 
troops.  They  are  not  needed;  they  have  not 
been  requested.  The  democratic  resistance 
fighting  in  Nicaragua  is  only  asking  America 
for  the  supplies  and  support  to  save  their 
own  country  from  communism.  The  ques- 
tion the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
now  answer  is  a  simple  one:  Will  we  give 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  the 
means  to  recapture  their  betrayed  revolu- 
tion, or  will  we  turn  our  backs  and  ignore 
the  malignancy  in  Managua  until  it  spreads 
and  becomes  a  mortal  threat  to  the  entire 


New  World?  Will  we  permit  the  Soviet 
Union  to  put  a  second  Cuba,  a  second 
Libya,  right  on  the  doorstep  of  the  United 
States? 

How  can  such  a  small  country  pose  such  a 
great  threat?  Well,  it  is  not  Nicaragua  alone 
that  threatens  us,  but  those  using  Nicaragua 
as  a  privileged  sanctuary  for  their  struggle 
against  the  United  States.  Their  first  target 
is  Nicaragua's  neighbors.  With  an  army  and 
militia  of  120,000  men,  backed  by  more 
than  3,000  Cuban  military  advisers,  Nicara- 
gua's Armed  Forces  are  the  largest  Central 
America  has  ever  seen.  The  Nicaraguan 
military  machine  is  more  powerful  than  all 
its  neighbors  combined. 

This  map — [indicating] — represents  much 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Now,  let  me 
show  you  the  countries  in  Central  America 
where  weapons  supplied  by  Nicaraguan 
Communists  have  been  found:  Honduras, 
Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala.  Radi- 
cals from  Panama  to  the  south  have  been 
trained  in  Nicaragua,  but  the  Sandinista 
revolutionary  reach  extends  well  beyond 
their  immediate  neighbors.  In  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean,  the  Nicaraguan 
Communists  have  provided  support  in  the 
form  of  military  training,  safe  haven,  com- 
munications, false  documents,  safe  transit, 
and,  sometimes,  weapons  to  radicals  from 
the  following  countries:  Colombia,  Ecuador, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic.  Even  that  is  not  all, 
for  there  was  an  old  Communist  slogan  that 
the  Sandinistas  have  made  clear  they  honor: 
The  road  to  victory  goes  through  Mexico. 

If  maps,  statistics,  and  facts  aren't  persua- 
sive enough,  we  have  the  words  of  the  San- 
dinistas and  Soviets  themselves.  One  of  the 
highest  level  Sandinista  leaders  was  asked 
by  an  American  magazine  whether  their 
Communist  revolution  will,  and  I  quote, 
"be  exported  to  El  Salvador,  then  Guatema- 
la, then  Honduras,  and  then  Mexico."  He 
responded,  "That  is  one  historical  prophecy 
of  Ronald  Reagan  that  is  absolutely  true." 

Well,  the  Soviets  have  been  no  less 
candid.  A  few  years  ago,  then-Soviet  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko  noted  that  Central 
America  was,  quote,  "boiling  like  a  caul- 
dron" and  ripe  for  revolution.  In  a  Moscow 
meeting  in  1983,  Soviet  Chief  of  Staff  Mar- 
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shal  Ogarkov  declared:  "Over  two  decades, 
there  are  Nicaragua'* — I  should  say,  "there 
was  only  Cuba  in  Latin  America.  Today 
there  are  Nicaragua,  Grenada,  and  a  serious 
battle  is  going  on  in  El  Salvador."  But  we 
don't  need  their  quotes;  the  American 
forces  who  liberated  Grenada  captured 
thousands  of  documents  that  demonstrated 
Soviet  intent  to  bring  Communist  revolu- 
tion home  to  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

So,  we're  clear  on  the  intentions  of  the 
Sandinistas  and  those  who  back  them.  Let 
us  be  equally  clear  about  the  nature  of  their 
regime.  To  begin  with,  the  Sandinistas  have 
revoked  the  civil  liberties  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people,  depriving  them  of  any  legal  right  to 
speak,  to  publish,  to  assemble,  or  to  worship 
freely.  Independent  newspapers  have  been 
shut  down.  There  is  no  longer  any  inde- 
pendent labor  movement  in  Nicaragua  nor 
any  right  to  strike.  As  AFL^CIO  leader 
Lane  Kirkland  has  said,  "Nicaragua's  head- 
long rush  into  the  totalitarian  camp  cannot 
be  denied  by  anyone  who  has  eyes  to  see." 

Well,  like  Communist  governments  ev- 
erywhere, the  Sandinistas  have  launched  as- 
saults against  ethnic  and  religious  groups. 
The  capital's  only  synagogue  was  desecrated 
and  firebombed — the  entire  Jewish  commu- 
nity forced  to  flee  Nicaragua.  Protestant 
Bible  meetings  have  been  broken  up  by 
raids,  by  mob  violence,  by  machineguns. 
The  Catholic  Church  has  been  singled  out; 
priests  have  been  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try. Catholics  beaten  in  the  streets  after  at- 
tending mass.  The  Catholic  primate  of  Nica- 
ragua, Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo,  has  put 
the  matter  forthrightly.  "We  want  to  state 
clearly,"  he  says,  "that  this  government  is 
totalitarian.  We  are  dealing  with  an  enemy 
of  the  Church." 

Evangelical  pastor  Prudencio  Baltodano 
found  out  he  was  on  a  Sandinista  hit  list 
when  an  army  patrol  asked  his  name.  "You 
don't  know  what  we  do  to  the  evangelical 
pastors.  We  don't  believe  in  God,"  they  told 
him.  Pastor  Baltodano  was  tied  to  a  tree, 
struck  in  the  forehead  with  a  rifle  butt, 
stabbed  in  the  neck  with  a  bayonet;  finally, 
his  ears  were  cut  off,  and  he  was  left  for 
dead.  "See  if  your  God  will  save  you,"  they 
mocked.  Well,  God  did  have  other  plans  for 
Pastor  Baltodano.  He  lived  to  tell  the  world 
his  story — to   tell  it,   among  other  places, 


right  here  in  the  White  House. 

I  could  go  on  about  this  nightmare — the 
black  lists,  the  secret  prisons,  the  Sandinista- 
directed  mob  violence.  But  as  if  all  this  bru- 
tality at  home  were  not  enough,  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  transforming  their  nation  into  a 
safe  house,  a  command  post  for  internation- 
al terror.  The  Sandinistas  not  only  sponsor 
terror  in  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Guatema- 
la, and  Honduras — terror  that  led  last 
summer  to  the  murder  of  four  U.S.  marines 
in  a  cafe  in  San  Salvador — they  provide  a 
sanctuary  for  terror.  Italy  has  charged  Nica- 
ragua with  harboring  their  worst  terrorists, 
the  Red  Brigades. 

The  Sandinistas  have  even  involved 
themselves  in  the  international  drug  trade. 
I  know  every  American  parent  concerned 
about  the  drug  problem  will  be  outraged  to 
learn  that  top  Nicaraguan  Government  offi- 
cials are  deeply  involved  in  drug  trafficking. 
This  picture — [indicating] — secretly  taken 
at  a  military  airfield  outside  Managua, 
shows  Federico  Vaughn,  a  top  aide  to  one 
of  the  nine  commandantes  who  rule  Nicara- 
gua, loading  an  aircraft  with  illegal  narcot- 
ics, bound  for  the  United  States.  No,  there 
seems  to  be  no  crime  to  which  the  Sandinis- 
tas will  not  stoop;  this  is  an  outlaw  regime. 

If  we  return  for  a  moment  to  our  map,  it 
becomes  clear  why  having  this  regime  in 
Central  America  imperils  our  vital  security 
interests.  Through  this  crucial  part  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  passes  almost  half  our 
foreign  trade,  more  than  half  our  imports  of 
crude  oil,  and  a  significant  portion  of  the 
military  supplies  we  would  have  to  send  to 
the  NATO  alliance  in  the  event  of  a  crisis. 
These  are  the  chokepoints  where  the  sea- 
lanes  could  be  closed.  Central  America  is 
strategic  to  our  Western  alliance,  a  fact 
always  understood  by  foreign  enemies.  In 
World  War  II  only  a  few  German  U-boats, 
operating  from  bases  4,000  miles  away  in 
Germany  and  occupied  Europe,  inflicted 
crippling  losses  on  U.S.  shipping  right  off 
our  southern  coast.  Today  Warsaw  Pact  en- 
gineers are  building  a  deep  water  port  on 
Nicaragua's  Caribbean  coast,  similar  to  the 
naval  base  in  Cuba  for  Soviet-built  subma- 
rines. They  are  also  constructing,  outside 
Managua,  the  largest  military  airfield  in 
Central  America — similar  to  those  in  Cuba, 
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from  which  Russian  Bear  Bombers  patrol 
the  U.S.  east  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida. 

How  did  this  menace  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  our  Latin  neighbors,  and  ulti- 
mately ourselves,  suddenly  emerge?  Let  me 
give  you  a  brief  history.  In  1979  the  people 
of  Nicaragua  rose  up  and  overthrew  a  cor- 
rupt dictatorship.  At  first  the  revolutionary 
leaders  promised  free  elections  and  respect 
for  human  rights.  But  among  them  was  an 
organization  called  the  Sandinistas.  Theirs 
was  a  Communist  organization,  and  their 
support  of  the  revolutionary  goals  was  sheer 
deceit.  Quickly  and  ruthlessly,  they  took 
complete  control. 

Two  months  after  the  revolution,  the  San- 
dinista  leadership  met  in  secret  and,  in 
what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "72-hour 
Document,*'  described  themselves  as  the 
vanguard  of  a  revolution  that  would  sweep 
Central  America,  Latin  America,  and  final- 
ly, the  world.  Their  true  enemy,  they  de- 
clared: the  United  States.  Rather  than  make 
this  document  public,  they  followed  the 
advice  of  Fidel  Castro,  who  told  them  to 
put  on  a  facade  of  democracy.  While  Castro 
viewed  the  democratic  elements  in  Nicara- 
gua with  contempt,  he  urged  his  Nicara- 
guan  friends  to  keep  some  of  them  in  their 
coalition,  in  minor  posts,  as  window  dress- 
ing to  deceive  the  West.  "And  that  way," 
Castro  said,  "you  can  have  your  revolution 
and  the  Americans  will  pay  for  it."  And  we 
did  pay  for  it.  More  aid  flowed  to  Nicaragua 
from  the  United  States  in  the  first  18 
months  under  the  Sandinistas  than  from 
any  other  country.  Only  when  the  mask 
fell,  and  the  face  of  totalitarianism  became 
visible  to  the  world,  did  the  aid  stop. 

Confronted  with  this  emerging  threat, 
early  in  our  administration  I  went  to  Con- 
gress and  with  bipartisan  support  managed 
to  get  help  for  the  nations  surrounding 
Nicaragua.  Some  of  you  may  remember  the 
inspiring  scene  when  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador braved  the  threats  and  gunfire  of 
Communist  guerrillas,  guerrillas  directed 
and  supplied  from  Nicaragua,  and  went  to 
the  polls  to  vote  decisively  for  democracy. 
For  the  Communists  in  El  Salvador,  it  was  a 
humiliating  defeat.  But  there  was  another 
factor  the  Communists  never  counted  on,  a 
factor  that  now  promises  to  give  freedom  a 
second    chance — the    freedom    fighters    of 


Nicaragua. 

You  see,  when  the  Sandinistas  betrayed 
the  revolution,  many  who  had  fought  the 
old  Somoza  dictatorship  literally  took  to  the 
hills  and,  like  the  French  Resistance  that 
fought  the  Nazis,  began  fighting  the  Soviet- 
bloc  Communists  and  their  Nicaraguan  col- 
laborators. These  few  have  now  been  joined 
by  thousands.  With  their  blood  and  courage, 
the  freedom  fighters  of  Nicaragua  have 
pinned  down  the  Sandinista  army  and 
bought  the  people  of  Central  America  pre- 
cious time.  We  Americans  owe  them  a  debt 
of  gratitude.  In  helping  to  thwart  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  their  Soviet  mentors,  the  resist- 
ance has  contributed  directly  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States. 

Since  its  inception  in  1982  the  democrat- 
ic resistance  has  grown  dramatically  in 
strength.  Today  it  numbers  more  than 
20,000  volunteers,  and  more  come  every 
day.  But  now  the  freedom  fighters'  supplies 
are  running  short,  and  they  are  virtually 
defenseless  against  the  helicopter  gunships 
Moscow  has  sent  to  Managua.  Now  comes 
the  crucial  test  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Will  they  provide  the  assist- 
ance the  freedom  fighters  need  to  deal  with 
Russian  tanks  and  gunships,  or  will  they 
abandon  the  democratic  resistance  to  its 
Communist  enemy? 

In  answering  that  question,  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  reflect  deeply  upon  what  it  is  the 
resistance  is  fighting  against  in  Nicaragua. 
Ask  yourselves:  What  in  the  world  are  Sovi- 
ets, East  Germans,  Bulgarians,  North  Kore- 
ans, Cubans,  and  terrorists  from  the  PLO 
and  the  Red  Brigades  doing  in  our  hemi- 
sphere, camped  on  our  own  doorstep?  Is 
that  for  peace?  Why  have  the  Soviets  in- 
vested $600  million  to  build  Nicaragua  into 
an  armed  force  almost  the  size  of  Mexico's, 
a  country  15  times  as  large  and  25  times  as 
populous.  Is  that  for  peace?  Why  did  Nicar- 
agua's dictator,  Daniel  Ortega,  go  to  the 
Communist  Party  Congress  in  Havana  and 
endorse  Castro's  call  for  the  worldwide  tri- 
umph of  communism?  Was  that  for  peace? 

Some  Members  of  Congress  ask  me,  why 
not  negotiate?  That's  a  good  question,  and 
let  me  answer  it  directly.  We  have  sought, 
and  still  seek,  a  negotiated  peace  and  a 
democratic  future  in  a  free  Nicaragua.  Ten 
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times  we  have  met  and  tried  to  reason  with 
the  Sandinistas;  10  times  we  were  rebuffed. 
Last  year  we  endorsed  church-mediated  ne- 
gotiations between  the  regime  and  the  re- 
sistance. The  Soviets  and  the  Sandinistas  re- 
sponded with  a  rapid  arms  buildup  of  mor- 
tars, tanks,  artillery,  and  helicopter  gun- 
ships. 

Clearly,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  have  grasped  the  great  stakes  in- 
volved, the  strategic  importance  of  Nicara- 
gua. The  Soviets  have  made  their  decision — 
to  support  the  Communists.  Fidel  Castro 
has  made  his  decision — to  support  the  Com- 
munists. Arafat,  Qadhafi,  and  the  AyatoUah 
Khomeini  have  made  their  decision — to 
support  the  Communists.  Now  we  must 
make  our  decision.  With  Congress'  help,  we 
can  prevent  an  outcome  deeply  injurious  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States.  If 
we  fail,  there  will  be  no  evading  responsi- 
bility— ^history  will  hold  us  accountable.  This 
is  not  some  narrow  partisan  issue;  it  is  a 
national  security  issue,  an  issue  on  which 
we  must  act  not  as  Republicans,  not  as 
Democrats,  but  as  Americans. 

Forty  years  ago  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats joined  together  behind  the  Truman 
doctrine.  It  must  be  our  policy,  Harry 
Truman  declared,  to  support  peoples  strug- 
gling to  preserve  their  freedom.  Under  that 
doctrine,  Congress  sent  aid  to  Greece  just 
in  time  to  save  that  country  from  the  clos- 
ing grip  of  a  Communist  tyranny.  We  saved 
freedom  in  Greece  then.  And  with  that 
same  bipartisan  spirit,  we  can  save  freedom 
in  Nicaragua  today.  Over  the  coming  days  I 
will  continue  the  dialog  with  Members  of 
Congress — talking  to  them,  listening  to 
them,  hearing  out  their  concerns.  Senator 
Scoop  Jackson,  who  led  the  fight  on  Capitol 
Hill  for  an  awareness  of  the  danger  in  Cen- 
tral America,  said  it  best:  "On  matters  of 
national  security,  the  best  politics  is  no  poli- 
tics." 

You  know,  recently  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  Clare  Boothe  Luce, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  coming  vote:  *Tn 
considering  this  crisis,"  Mrs.  Luce  said,  "my 
mind  goes  back  to  a  similar  moment  in  our 
history — ^back  to  the  first  years  after  Cuba 
had  fallen  to  Fidel.  One  day  during  those 
years,  I  had  lunch  at  the  White  House  with 
a  man  I  had  known  since  he  was  a  boy. 


John  F.  Kennedy.  'Mr.  President,'  I  said,  *no 
matter  how  exalted  or  great  a  man  may  be, 
history  will  have  time  to  give  him  no  more 
than  one  sentence.  George  Washington,  he 
founded  our  country.  Abraham  Lincoln,  he 
freed  the  slaves  and  preserved  the  Union. 
Winston  Churchill,  he  saved  Europe.'  *And 
what,  Clare,'  John  Kennedy  said,  *do  you 
believe  my  sentence  will  be?'  *Mr.  Presi- 
dent,' she  answered,  *your  sentence  will  be 
that  you  stopped  the  Communists — or  that 
you  did  not.'  " 

Well,  tragically,  John  Kennedy  never  had 
the  chance  to  decide  which  that  would  be. 
Now  leaders  of  our  own  time  must  do  so. 
My  fellow  Americans,  you  know  where  I 
stand.  The  Soviets  and  the  Sandinistas  must 
not  be  permitted  to  crush  freedom  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  threaten  our  own  security 
on  our  own  doorstep.  Now  the  Congress 
must  decide  where  it  stands.  Mrs.  Luce 
ended  by  saying:  "Only  this  is  certain. 
Through  all  time  to  come,  this,  the  99th 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  will  be  re- 
membered as  that  body  of  men  and  women 
that  either  stopped  the  Communists  before 
it  was  too  late — or  did  not." 

So,  tonight  I  ask  you  to  do  what  you've 
done  so  often  in  the  past.  Get  in  touch  with 
your  Representative  and  Senators  and  urge 
them  to  vote  yes;  tell  them  to  help  the 
freedom  fighters.  Help  us  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover  of  Central  America. 

I  have  only  3  years  left  to  serve  my  coun- 
try; 3  years  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
you  entrusted  to  me;  3  years  to  work  for 
peace.  Could  there  be  any  greater  tragedy 
than  for  us  to  sit  back  and  permit  this 
cancer  to  spread,  leaving  my  successor  to 
face  far  more  agonizing  decisions  in  the 
years  ahead?  The  freedom  fighters  seek  a 
political  solution.  They  are  willing  to  lay 
down  their  arms  and  negotiate  to  restore 
the  original  goals  of  the  revolution,  a  de- 
mocracy in  which  the  people  of  Nicaragua 
choose  their  own  government.  That  is  our 
goal  also,  but  it  can  only  come  about  if  the 
democratic  resistance  is  able  to  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  those  who  have  seized 
power. 

We  still  have  time  to  do  what  must  be 
done  so  history  will  say  of  us:  We  had  the 
vision,  the  courage,  and  good  sense  to  come 
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together  and  act — Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats— ^when  the  price  was  not  high  and  the 
risks  were  not  great.  We  left  America  safe, 
we  left  America  secure,  we  left  America 
free — still  a  beacon  of  hope  to  mankind,  still 
a  light  unto  the  nations. 


Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  8  p.m.  from 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  The 
address  was  broadcast  live  on  nationwide 
radio  and  television. 


Proclamation  5448 — Increase  in  the  Rates  of  Duty  on  Certain 
Articles  From  Japan 
March  16,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

1.  On  September  7,  1985,  I  announced 
my  decision  to  take  action  in  response  to 
quantitative  restrictions  on  imports  of 
United  States  leather  and  footwear  main- 
tained by  Japan,  in  the  event  that  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  matter  was  not 
achieved  by  December  1,  1985.  I  have  de- 
termined pursuant  to  Section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (the  Act)  (19 
U.S.C.  2411),  that  these  restrictions  deny 
benefits  to  the  United  States  arising  under 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  (61  Stat.  (pts.  5  and  6)),  are 
unreasonable,  and  constitute  a  burden  or 
restriction  on  United  States  commerce.  Dis- 
cussions with  Japan  concerning  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  restrictions  have  resulted  in  an 
understanding  as  to  the  appropriate  course 
of  action  to  be  taken  by  both  the  United 
States  and  Japan.  Accordingly,  pursuant  to 
Section  301  of  the  Act,  I  have  determined 
to  accept  compensation  from  Japan  and  also 
to  increase  duties  on  certain  imports  of 
leather  and  footwear  from  Japan. 

2.  Section  301(a)  of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2411(a))  authorizes  the  President  to  take  all 
appropriate  and  feasible  action  to  obtain 
the  elimination  of  an  act,  policy,  or  practice 
of  a  foreign  government  or  instrumentality 
that  1)  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of, 
or  otherwise  denies  benefits  to  the  United 
States  imder,  any  trade  agreement;  or  2)  is 
unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  discriminato- 
ry and  burdens  or  restricts  United  States 
commerce.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Act  (19 


U.S.C.  2411(b))  also  authorizes  the  President 
to  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  appli- 
cation of  benefits  of  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions with  respect  to,  and  to  impose 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on  the 
products  of,  such  foreign  government  or  in- 
strumentality. Pursuant  to  Section  301(a)  of 
the  Act,  such  actions  can  be  taken  on  a 
discriminatory  basis  solely  against  the  for- 
eign government  or  instrumentality  in- 
volved. Section  301(dXl)  of  the  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  2411(dXl))  authorizes  the  President 
to  take  action  on  his  own  motion. 

3.  I  have  decided,  pursuant  to  Sections 
301  (a),  (b),  and  (dXl)  of  the  Act,  to  increase 
United  States  import  duties  on  the  articles 
provided  for  in  the  Annex  to  this  proclama- 
tion that  are  the  product  of  Japan. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent oJF  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  including  but  not  limited  to  Section 
301  (a),  (b),  and  (dXl)  and  Section  604  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2483),  do  pro- 
claim that: 

1.  Subpart  B  of  part  2  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  TSUS  is  modified  as  provided  in  the 
Annex  to  this  proclamation. 

2.  The  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive (USTR)  is  hereby  authorized  to  sus- 
pend, modify,  or  terminate  the  increase  in 
United  States  import  duties  on  any  of  the 
articles  covered  by  the  Annex  to  this  procla- 
mation, upon  the  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  his  determination  that  such  sus- 
pension, modification,  or  termination  is  jus- 
tified by  further  actions  taken  by  Japan 
with  respect  to  this  matter,  or  is  appropri- 
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ate  to  carry  out  the  understanding  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan,  or  is  otherwise 
appropriate,  taking  into  account  relevant 
domestic  production  and  employment  in 
the  United  States. 

3.  This  proclamation  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption,  on 
or  after  the  date  that  is  15  days  after  the 
date  on  which  this  proclamation  is  signed. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  16th  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 


States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:42  a.m.,  March  18,  1986] 

Note:  The  annex  to  the  proclamation  and  a 
memorandum  for  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative  were  printed  in  the  "Federal 
Register'*  of  March  19.  The  proclamation 
was  released  by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Sec- 
retary on  March  1 7. 


Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  Prior  to  a  Meeting  With 
Ambassador  Philip  C.  Habib,  Special  Envoy  for  Central  America 
March  17,  1986 


Q.  Mr.  President,  Daniel  Ortega  says  that 
youVe  lost  your  senses  about  Nicaragua. 

The  President.  Takes  one  to  know  one. 

Q.  Well,  he  says  he  wants  to  negotiate 
with  you,  not  with  the  contras. 

Q.  He  called  you  the  top  contra  leader. 

The  President.  Fm  not  going  to  respond 
to  remarks  from  him. 

Q.  Mr.  Habib  apparently  couldn't  find 
any  public  support  in  Central  America  for 
your  policy  of  backing  the  contras,  sir. 

Ambassador  Habib.  Not  true.  I  think  you 
ought  to  look  at  that  poll  that  just  came  out 
if  you  want  to  talk  about  public  support. 
That's  public.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  President, 
the  question  was  to  you.  I  shouldn't  have 
answered  it. 

The  President.  I'm  delighted  to  turn  it 
over 

Ambassador  Habib.  But  that  just  isn't 
true.  I  mean,  there's  a  recent  poll  that  was 
run,  a  perfectly  authentic  one,  which  shows 
the  majority  of  Central  Americans,  first  of 
all,  condemn  the  situation  inside  of  Nicara- 
gua, and  secondly,  the  majority  supports  the 
aid  to  the  contras.  Now,  I  just  don't  under- 
stand where  you  guys  get  this  public  opin- 
ion down  there. 

Q.  But  what  about  the  Central  American 
leaders?  Why  aren't  any  of  them  backing 
the  contras? 


Ambassador  Habib.  I  wouldn't  say  that's 
necessarily  so.  They  have  their  reasons  as  to 
how  they  express  their  position.  And  I  sug- 
gest that  you  look  at  a  speech  that  Mr. 
Duarte,  for  example,  made  on  Saturday,  or 
ask  the  Congressmen  who  visited  him  the 
other  day  what  they  think,  or  look  at  a 
statement  made  by  the  President  of  Costa 
Rica,  I  believe  yesterday,  and  see  how  he 
puts  it.  You've  got  to,  you  know,  these  fel- 
lows have  code  words  the  way  we  do. 

Q.  Okay.  Are  you  saying  they  support 

Ambassador  Habib.  I'm  saying  that  they 
support- 


er. All  the  leaders- 


Ambassador  Habib.  I'm  saying  that  they 
are  concerned  about  the  situation  in  Nicara- 
gua, that  they  are  stating  their  positions 
quite  clearly,  that  they  understand  the  sig- 
nificance of  putting  pressure  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  different 
approach,  a  political  approach.  I  would  sug- 
gest you  also  look  at  the  statement  that  Mr. 
Duarte  made  which  has  now  been  support- 
ed by  all  four  of  the  democratically  elected 
Presidents  in  Central  America. 

Q.  But  do  they  support 

Ambassador  Habib.  I'll  stop  there,  Mr. 
President. 

Q.  But  do  they  support 

Ambassador  Habib.  This  is  your  show,  not 
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mine. 

Q.  military  support  for  the  contrast 

Ambassador  Habib.  As  I  said,  they  have 
their  own  way  of  expressing  their  opinions. 
I  would  suggest  you  look  at  their  words. 
Don't  take  my  word  for  it. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  gather? 

The  President.  I  think  you  might  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  has  a 
column  in  the  paper  this  morning  in  which 
she's  citing  the  figures  that  I  believe  are  of 
that  polling  organization  that,  in  some 
country,  the  rate  goes  as  high  as  over  90 
percent  of  the  people  support  what 
we're 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to  send 
Ambassador  Habib  to  Managua? 

Mr.  Speakes.  Let's  go. 


Q.  You  going  to  send  Ambassador  Habib 
to  Managua? 

Mr.  Speakes.  Chris  [Chris  Wallace,  NBC 
News],  I  said  no  more. 

Q,  Well,  I 

The  President.  We  haven't  met  yet.  We 
haven't  started  the  meeting  yet. 

Mr.  Speakes.  No  more.  You've  had  a  full 
press  conference,  and  I  think  that  ought  to 
doit. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  9:45  a.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  After- 
wards, Ambassador  Habib  briefed  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  meetings  with  the  leaders  of 
Guatemala,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  and  El 
Salvador.  Larry  M.  Speakes  was  Principal 
Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the  President. 


Statement  on  the  Observance  of  St.  Patrick's  Day,  1986 
March  17,  1986 


St.  Patrick's  Day  is  a  time  for  joy  and 
celebration,  a  day  we  recognize  the  many 
achievements,  sung  and  unsung,  of  the  Irish 
men  and  women  who  have  made  this  a 
better  and  happier  world.  Today  we  re- 
member especially  the  immigrants  who 
came  to  these  shores  to  make  a  new  begin- 
ning. Some  of  them  were  so  poor  they  left 
their  homeland  with  little  more  than  the 
clothes  on  their  backs.  But  they  brought 
with  them  something  more  valuable — their 
hopes  and  dreams,  their  love  of  liberty,  and 
their  unconquerable  spirit. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  is  also  a  time  for  reflect- 
ing on  life  today  on  the  Emerald  Isle,  the 
ancestral  home  of  over  40  million  Ameri- 
cans. In  the  last  two  decades,  the  northern 
part  of  the  island  has  been  wracked  by 
senseless  violence.  Political  and  religious 
differences,  exacerbated  by  unfavorable 
economic  conditions,  have  resulted  in  the 
wanton  murder  of  hundreds  of  men, 
women,  and  children  and  the  terrorizing  of 
an  entire  population.  But  on  this  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  we  can  all  be  grateful  that  a  ray 
of  hope  has  begun  to  shine.  In  a  courageous 
move,  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Ireland  and 
the  United  Kingdom  decided  the  time  had 


come  to  give  new  impetus  to  the  search  for 
peace  in  Northern  Ireland.  Out  of  their  dis- 
cussions emerged  a  new  approach  in  which 
the  British  and  Irish  Governments  jointly 
committed  themselves  to  reconciliation  be- 
tween Northern  Ireland's  two  communities. 

This  Anglo-Irish  accord,  signed  by  Prime 
Ministers  Thatcher  and  FitzGerald  on  No- 
vember 15th  last  year  and  quickly  ratified 
by  their  parliaments,  has  received  an  enthu- 
siastic bipartisan  reception  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. We  are  now  working  with  Congress 
to  find  ways  in  which  the  United  States  can 
help.  In  determining  the  nature  of  any  U.S. 
Government  aid,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  agenda  and  timetable  for  progress 
in  that  troubled  area  are  not  for  us  to  set. 
Those  directly  concerned,  the  people  of 
both  Irish  traditions,  will  chart  the  course 
which  will,  we  pray,  lead  to  reconciliation 
in  that  troubled  land. 

Concerned  Americans  can  do  two  impor- 
tant things  to  help  make  reconciliation  a 
reality.  First,  the  key  to  progress  in  North- 
ern Ireland  and  in  the  Republic  is  a  strong, 
growing  economy — and  if  Americans  re- 
member Ireland  as  we  plan  our  travel  and 
consider  investments,  we  can  make  a  con- 
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tribution  to  Irish  economic  growth.  Second, 
Americans  should  not  give  either  financial 
or  moral  support  to  Irish  terrorists,  any  Irish 
terrorists.  Such  support  is  misguided.  We 
cannot  permit  individuals,  for  their  own 
evil  ends,  to  snuff  out  hope  by  the  use  of 
violence.  On  this  St.  Patrick's  Day  let  all 
Americans  and  people  of  good  will  every- 


where  honor   the   Irish   by   helping   them 
build  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  future. 

The  people  of  America  and  Ireland  have 
long  held  each  other  in  high  esteem.  We 
hold  a  special  place  in  each  other's  hearts. 
And  on  this  very  special  St.  Patrick's  Day 
we  extend  to  all  our  greetings  and  good 
will. 


Remarks  Following  Discussions  With  Prime  Minister  Garret 
FitzGerald  of  Ireland 
March  17,  1986 


The  Prime  Minister.  I  am  very  happy  to 
be  here  on  this  day,  and  I'm  very  grateful 
to  the  President  for  having  received  me 
here. 

We  are,  indeed,  in  Ireland  grateful  to  the 
President  for  the  support  that  he  has  given 
to  the  preparation  of  the  agreement  be- 
tween Ireland  and  Britain  and  the  support 
that  he  has  offered  in  the  aid  program  now 
before  Congress.  This  agreement  is  one 
which  brings  together  two  countries  which 
together  have  made,  I  think,  a  great  contri- 
bution and  perhaps,  together,  the  major 
contribution  to  the  United  States,  if  I  may 
say  that  without  offense  to  any  Italians  or 
Germans  present.  It's  an  agreement  which 
we  hope  will  bring  peace  and  stability  to 
Northern  Ireland.  Our  gratitude  goes  out  to 
the  President,  to  the  Congress,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  for  the  support 
they  have  given  to  us  in  what  we're  trying 
to  do  with  the  British  Government  in  this 
respect. 

I'd  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  offering 
to  the  President  this  gift  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  It  is  the  centenary  year 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  I  think  you've  been 
having  some  repairs  done  to  her  at  present, 
and  this  replica,  carried  out  by  a  craftsman 
in  Waterford,  is  something  which  we  want 
to  give  from  the  people  of  Ireland  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  because  there 
were  millions  of  Irish  people  who  passed 
that  statue  and  to  whom  it  meant  free- 
dom— and  to  whom  it  gave  freedom  to 
them  and  their  descendants.  And  it  seemed 
to  us  an  appropriate  gift  to  make  to  you.  I 
also  want  to  offer  you  a  gift  of  a  bowl  of 


shamrock,  which  is  genuine  shamrock  and 
which  I  think  should  be  enough  for  you, 
your  Cabinet,  or  your  family — anybody  else 
around.  [Laughter]  So,  I  hope  you  will 
accept  that  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  people; 
also,  a  renewed  thanks,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Thank  you. 

The  Prime  Minister.  Yes,  he  can  keep  the 
bowl,  too.  [Laughter] 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
this  is  magnificent,  and  of  course  that  is 
most  appropriate  and  most  welcome.  And 
I'm  delighted  to  be  joined  here  by  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ireland  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  When  you  mentioned  those  who  came 
past  that  statue,  my  great-grandfather  was 
one  of  them. 

We've  just  had  a  most  useful  discussion — 
brief  but  important.  And  it's  a  distinct 
honor  to  receive  the  traditional  shamrock 
and  to  wear  it  as  an  expression  of  shared 
hope  for  peace  and  good  will  in  the  year 
ahead.  Our  friendship  for  Ireland  and  the 
Irish  people  is  deep  and  enduring.  As  I've 
said,  I'm  also  honored  to  receive  this  Water- 
ford  crystal  replica  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 
Nothing  stirs  the  heart  like  liberty,  which  is 
very  much  on  our  minds  these  days. 

So,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  thank  you  very 
much  for  coming  and  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  later  in  the  day.  And,  again,  my 
heartfelt  thanks  for  these  gifts.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  Prime  Minister  spoke  at  10:22 
a.m.  in  the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White 
House.  Earlier,  the  President  and  the  Prime 
Minister  met  in  the  Oval  Office. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  the  National  Emergency 
With  Respect  to  South  Africa 
March  17,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  September  9,  1985,  in  Executive 
Order  12532  (50  Fed.  Reg.  36861,  Sept.  10, 
1985),  I  declared  a  national  emergency  to 
deal  with  the  threat  posed  by  the  policies 
and  actions  of  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  to  the  foreign  policy  and  economy  of 
the  United  States. 

Pursuant  to  that  Order,  I  prohibited  cer- 
tain transactions,  including  the  following: 
(1)  the  making  or  approval  of  bank  loans  to 
the  South  African  Government,  with  cer- 
tain narrow  exceptions;  (2)  the  export  of 
computers  and  related  goods  and  technolo- 
gy to  certain  government  agencies  and  any 
apartheid  enforcing  entity  of  the  South  Af- 
rican Government;  (3)  nuclear  exports  to 
South  Africa  and  related  transactions,  with 
certain  narrow  exceptions;  (4)  the  import 
into  the  United  States  of  arms,  ammunition, 
or  military  vehicles  produced  in  South 
Africa;  and  (5)  the  extension  of  export  mar- 
keting support  to  U.S.  firms  employing  at 
least  twenty-five  persons  in  South  Africa 
which  do  not  adhere  to  certain  fair  labor 
standards. 

In  addition,  I  directed  (6)  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative to  consult  with  other  parties  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  with  a  view  toward  adopting  a  prohi- 
bition on  the  import  of  Krugerrands;  (7)  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  complete  a 
study  within  60  days  regarding  the  feasibili- 
ty of  minting  U.S.  gold  coins;  (8)  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
increase  the  amounts  provided  for  scholar- 
ships in  South  Africa  for  those  disadvan- 
taged by  the  system  of  apartheid  and  to 
increase  the  amounts  allocated  for  South 
Africa  in  the  Human  Rights  Fund;  and  (9) 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  establish  an  Advi- 
sory Committee  to  provide  recommenda- 
tions on  measures  to  encourage  peaceful 


change  in  South  Africa. 

The  declaration  of  emergency  was  made 
pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me  as 
President  by  the  Gonstitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act,  50 
U.S.G.  1701  et  seq.,  and  the  National  Emer- 
gencies Act,  50  U.S.G.  1601  et  seq.  I  submit- 
ted a  report  regarding  the  declaration  to 
the  Gongress  on  September  9,  1985,  pursu- 
ant to  Section  204(b)  of  the  International 
Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act.  Pursuant 
to  Section  204(c)  of  that  act,  I  am  today 
reporting  on  the  major  actions  taken  in  the 
exercise  of  the  authorities  contained  in  that 
act  and  Executive  Order  12532.  The  follow- 
ing actions  are  listed  in  chronological  order, 
and  a  copy  of  all  implementing  rules  and 
regulations  is  enclosed. 

On  October  1,  1985,  in  Executive  Order 
12535,  I  prohibited  the  importation  of  the 
South  African  Krugerrands  into  the  United 
States  effective  October  11,  1985  (50  Fed. 
Reg.  40325,  Oct.  3,  1985).  This  Order  im- 
plemented the  course  of  action  contemplat- 
ed in  Section  5(a)  of  Executive  Order 
12532. 

On  October  7,  1985,  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  issued  regulations  on 
the  Importation  of  Articles  on  the  United 
States  Munitions  Import  List  (50  Fed.  Reg. 
42157,  Oct.  18,  1985).  These  regulations  im- 
plemented the  prohibition  of  certain  arms 
imports  contained  in  Section  1(d)  of  Execu- 
tive Order  12532. 

On  October  9,  1985,  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Assets  Gontrol  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  issued  the  South  African 
Transactions  Regulations  (50  Fed.  Reg. 
41682,  Oct.  15,  1985).  These  regulations  im- 
plemented the  ban  on  the  importation  of 
the  Krugerrand. 

On  October  22,  1985,  the  Department  of 
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State  published  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister regarding  the  Establishment  of  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  South  Africa  (50  Fed. 
Reg.  42817,  Oct.  22,  1985).  The  Charter  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  has  been  filed 
with  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
and  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Commit- 
tee shall  render  a  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  within  one  year  of  its  first  meeting, 
which  was  held  on  January  29-30. 

On  November  4,  1985,  the  Department 
of  State  issued  proposed  regulations  for 
public  comment  on  South  Africa  and  Fair 
Labor  Standards  (50  Fed.  Reg.  46455,  Nov. 
8,  1985).  The  draft  regulations  were  de- 
signed to  implement  the  fair  labor  provi- 
sions stated  in  Section  2  of  Executive  Order 
12532.  Final  regulations  were  issued  by  the 
Department  of  State  on  December  23,  1985 
(50  Fed.  Reg.  53308,  Dec.  31,  1985). 

On  November  6,  1985,  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Assets  Control  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  issued  the  South  African 
Transactions  Regulations  (50  Fed.  Reg. 
46726,  Nov.  12,  1985).  These  regulations 
implemented  the  bank  loan  prohibition  of 
Section  1(a)  of  Executive  Order  12532. 

On  November  8,  1985,  the  Secretary  of 


the  Treasury  submitted  a  report  on  the  fea- 
sibility of  minting  U.S.  gold  coins.  On  De- 
cember 17,  1985,  I  signed  the  Gold  Bullion 
Coin  Act  of  1985  (Public  Law  99-185), 
which  requires  the  minting  of  such  coins. 

On  November  14,  1985,  the  International 
Trade  Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  issued  regulations  on  Export 
Controls  on  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
(50  Fed.  Reg.  47363,  Nov.  18,  1985).  These 
regulations  implemented  the  computer 
export  prohibition  in  Section  1(b)  and  the 
prohibition  against  licensing  exports  to  nu- 
clear production  and  utilization  facilities  in 
Section  1(c)  of  Executive  Order  12532. 

The  policies  and  actions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  continue  to  pose  an 
unusual  and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  for- 
eign policy  and  economy  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  continue  to  exercise  the 
powers  at  my  disposal  to  apply  the  meas- 
ures contained  in  Executive  Order  12532  as 
long  as  these  measures  are  appropriate,  and 
will  continue  to  report  periodically  to  the 
Congress  on  significant  developments  pur- 
suant to  50  U.S.C.  1703(c). 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
March  17,  1986. 


Nomination  of  William  L.  Roper  To  Be  Administrator  of  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration 
March  17,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  William  L.  Roper  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  This  is  a  new  position. 

Dr.  Roper  is  currently  serving  at  the 
White  House  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Health  Policy.  Previously,  he 
was  a  White  House  Fellow  in  the  Office  of 
Policy  Development  in  1982-1983.  He 
served  as  assistant  State  health  officer  for 
the  central  Alabama  public  health  area  in 
1981-1982  and  health  officer  for  the  Jeffer- 


son County  Department  of  Health  in  Bir- 
mingham, AL,  in  1977-1982.  He  also  served 
at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Birming- 
ham (1979-1982)  as  associate  professor, 
school  of  public  health;  associate  professor 
in  the  graduate  program  in  hospital  and 
health  administration;  and  clinical  assistant 
professor  of  pediatrics. 

Dr.  Roper  graduated  from  Florida  Col- 
lege (A.A.,  1968)  and  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama (B.A.,  1970;  M.D.,  1974).  He  is  mar- 
ried and  resides  in  Arlington,  VA.  He  was 
born  July  6,  1948,  in  Birmingham,  AL. 
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Designation  of  David  Korn  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Cancer 
Advisory  Board 
March  17,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  designate  David  Korn  to  be  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board 
for  the  term  expiring  March  9,  1988. 

Dr.  Korn  is  vice  president  and  dean  of 
Stanford  University  Medical  School.  He  has 
served  as  professor  and  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  pathology  at  the  school;  physi- 
cian in  chief  of  pathology  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity Hospital;  and  consultant  in  patholo- 
gy at  the  Palo  Alto  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital.  He  is  on  the  board  of  directors  of 


the  California  Society  of  Pathologists  and  of 
the  council  of  the  Association  of  Pathology 
Chairmen.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  editorial  board  of  the  American  Journal 
of  Pathology. 

Dr.  Korn  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1954)  and  Harvard  Medical 
School  (M.D.,  1959).  He  was  a  fellow  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  (1956- 
1957).  He  is  married,  has  three  children, 
and  resides  in  Stanford,  CA.  He  was  born 
March  5,  1933,  in  Providence,  RI. 


Appointment  of  Four  Members  of  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 

Board 

March  17,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  National  Cancer  Adviso- 
ry Board  for  terms  expiring  March  9,  1992: 

Nancy  Goodman  Brinker  will  succeed  Eppie  Le- 
derer.  Mrs.  Brinker  is  founder  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Susan  G.  Komen  Foundation 
for  the  advancement  of  cancer  research,  in 
Dallas,  TX.  She  is  married,  has  one  child,  and 
resides  in  Dallas,  TX.  She  was  born  December 
6,  1946,  in  Peoria,  XL. 

John  R.  Durant  will  succeed  William  E.  Powers. 
Dr.  Durant  is  president  of  the  Fox  Chase 
Cancer  Center  in  Philadelphia,  PA.  He  is  also 
adjunct  professor  of  medicine  at  the  associated 
faculty  of  the  school  of  medicine  at  the  hospital 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Swarthmore  College  (B.A.,  1952)  and 
Temple    University    Medical    Center    (M.D., 


1956).  He  is  married,  has  four  children,  and 
resides  in  Huntingdon  Valley,  PA.  He  was  born 
July  29,  1930,  in  Ann  Arbor,  MI. 

Bernard  Fisher  will  succeed  LaSalle  D.  Leffall,  Jr. 
Dr.  Fisher  is  professor  of  surgery  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh.  He  has  served  as  director  of 
oncology  at  the  School  of  Medicine  and  Univer- 
sity Health  Center  of  Pittsburgh.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  (B.S.,  1940; 
M.D.,  1943).  He  is  married,  has  three  children, 
and  resides  in  Pittsburgh,  PA.  He  was  born 
August  23,  1918,  in  Pittsburgh. 

Phillip  Frost  will  succeed  Rose  Kushner.  Dr. 
Frost  is  chairman  of  the  board  of  Key  Pharma- 
ceuticals, Inc.,  in  Miami,  FL.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (B.A., 
1957)  and  the  Albert  Einstein  College  of  Medi- 
cine (M.D.,  1961).  He  is  married  and  resides  in 
Miami  Beach,  FL.  He  was  bom  November  11, 
1936,  in  Philadelphia,  PA. 
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Remarks  at  a  Dinner  Honoring  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
March  17,  1986 


Reverend  clergy,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 
Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want  to 
begin  tonight  by  saying  how  touched  I  am 
to  know  that  Tip  wanted  me  here  this 
evening.  [Laughter]  Why,  he  even  called 
me  himself  last  week  and  said,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, make  sure  you  don*t  miss  the  dinner 
Tuesday  night."  [Laughter]  But  to  be 
honest,  IVe  always  known  that  Tip  was 
behind  me — [laughter] — even  if  it  was  only 
at  the  State  of  the  Union  Address.  As  I 
made  each  proposal,  I  could  hear  Tip  whis- 
pering to  George  Bush,  "Forget  it.  No  way. 
Fat  chance."  [Laughter]  I  think  it  was  inevi- 
table, though,  that  there 'd  be  a  standoff  be- 
tween us.  Imagine  one  Irishman  trying  to 
corner  another  Irishman  in  the  Oval  Office. 
[Laughter]  But  despite  all  this.  Tip  wanted 
me  here.  He  said  that  since  it  was  March 
17  th,  it  was  only  fitting  that  someone  drop 
by  who  actually  had  known  St.  Patrick. 
[Laughter]  And  that's  true.  Tip.  I  did  know 
St.  Patrick.  In  fact,  we  both  changed  to  the 
same  political  party  at  about  the  same  time. 
[Laughter] 

Now,  it's  true  that  Tip  and  I  have  our 
political  disagreements.  Sure,  I  said  some 
things  about  Tip,  and  Tip  said  some  things 
about  me.  But  that's  all  history.  And 
anyway,  you  know  how  it  is,  I  forget. 
[Laughter]  I  just  follow  that  old  motto, 
"Forgive  and  forget."  Or  is  it,  "Forget  and 
forgive"?  [Laughter] 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  think  you  know 
Tip  and  I've  been  kidding  each  other  for 
some  time  now.  And  I  hope  you  also  know 
how  much  I  hope  this  continues  for  many 
years  to  come.  A  little  kidding  is,  after  all,  a 
sign  of  affection,  the  sort  of  things  that 
friends  do  to  each  other.  And,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I'm  grateful  you  have  permitted  me  in  the 
past,  and  I  hope  in  the  future,  that  singular 
honor,  the  honor  of  calling  you  my  friend.  I 
think  the  fact  of  our  friendship  is  testimony 
to  the  political  system  that  we're  part  of 
and  the  country  we  live  in,  a  country  which 
permits  two  not-so-shy  and  not-so-retiring 
Irishmen  to  have  it  out  on  the  issues  rather 


than  on  each  other  or  their  countrymen. 

But  in  addition  to  celebrating  a  country 
and  a  personal  friendship,  I  wanted  to  come 
here  tonight  to  join  you  in  saluting  Tip 
O'Neill,  to  salute  him  for  the  years  of  dedi- 
cation and  devotion  to  country.  Tip's  recol- 
lections of  politics  go  back,  of  course,  far 
beyond  my  own.  [Laughter]  He's  seen  some 
who  play  the  game  well  and  others  who  do 
not.  He's  seen  some  who  love  politics  and 
some  who  came  to  it  only  out  of  a  sense  of 
duty.  But  through  it  all,  Tip  has  been  a  vital 
and  forceful  part  of  America's  political  tra- 
dition, a  tradition  that  he  has  truly  en- 
riched. 

Yet  Tip  O'Neill  represents  far  more  than 
just  this  political  tradition.  Deep  within,  too, 
is  the  memory  of  places  like  Back  Bay  and 
South  Boston,  the  docks,  the  piers,  those 
who  came  off  the  ships  in  Boston  Harbor 
seeking  a  better  land,  a  better  way  for  their 
children.  And  they  found  that  something 
better.  They  rose  above  the  prejudice  and 
the  hardship.  Tip  would  see  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries become  President.  John  F. 
Kennedy  would  be  68  today  had  he  lived. 
And  Tip  can  remember  those  golden  hours 
better  than  most  in  this  room.  And,  then, 
not  too  many  years  later,  there  was  another 
of  immigrant  stock  who  would  become 
Speaker  of  the  House.  In  so  short  a  time,  so 
much  leadership  from  one  city,  one  place, 
one  people.  How  fitting  that  Boston  Col- 
lege, a  place  that  became  to  so  many  of 
those  new  arrivals  a  symbol  of  moving 
upward  and  onward;  how  fitting  that 
Boston  College,  whose  towers  on  the 
heights  have  reached  to  heaven's  own  blue 
for  so  many,  should  sponsor  this  salute  to 
Tip  O'Neill. 

Tip,  you  are  a  true  son  of  Boston  College 
and  our  friend,  and  we  salute  you.  You  are 
also  a  leader  of  the  Nation,  and  for  that  we 
honor  you.  But  you  also  embody  so  much  of 
what  this  Nation  is  all  about,  the  hope  that 
is  America.  So,  you  make  us  proud  as  well, 
my  friend;  you  make  us  proud. 

Thank  you.  God  bless  you  all. 
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Note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:06  p.m.  in 
the  International  Ballroom  at  the  Washing- 
ton Hilton  Hotel.  In  his  opening  remarks. 


the   President   referred   to   Prime   Minister 
Garret  FitzGerald  of  Ireland. 


Remarks  at  the  Welcoming  Ceremony  for  Prime  Minister  Brian 
Mulroney  of  Canada 
March  18,  1986 


The  President.  Prime  Minister  Mulroney, 
today  we  offer  you  a  heartfelt  welcome. 
Bienvenue  aux  Etats-Unis.  Bienvenue  a 
Washington.  [Welcome  to  the  United  States. 
Welcome  to  Washington.] 

It's  always  an  honor  for  any  President  of 
the  United  States  to  sit  down  with  the 
leader  of  the  people  of  Canada  and,  in  a 
spirit  of  good  will,  talk  over  our  mutual  con- 
cerns. The  Right  Honorable  John  Diefen- 
baker,  a  great  conservative,  the  chief, 
whose  memory  I  know  Brian  Mulroney 
holds  dear,  once  said  that  President  Eisen- 
hower and  he  spoke  to  one  another  with 
the  candor  of  free  men  in  friendship.  Well, 
today  the  traditionally  close  ties  between 
our  countries  are  being  bolstered  by  the 
personal  bonds  that  have  developed  be- 
tween our  peoples — and,  yes,  between  the 
elected  officials  of  our  countries. 

So,  today  I  offer  you  a  special  welcome  as 
well  as  an  official  one.  Nancy  and  I  are 
delighted  to  see  you  and  Mila  again.  Our 
citizens  have  grown  to  expect  positive  rela- 
tions between  Canada  and  the  United 
States;  however,  I  would  suggest  that  we 
must  never  take  our  friendship  for  granted. 
It  must  be  fostered  and  nurtured  to  keep  it 
strong,  vibrant,  and  relative  to  those  areas 
which  most  interest  our  peoples. 

Your  visit,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  comes  at 
an  opportune  time.  Progress  has  been  made 
in  a  number  of  areas,  and  our  discussions 
should  move  the  agenda  along  even  further. 
The  United  States  and  Canada  are  poised  to 
negotiate  an  historic  new  trade  agreement. 
Our  goal  is  an  accord  that  could  well  be 
heralded  on  both  sides  of  the  border  as  a 
landmark  accomplishment,  a  cornerstone 
for  future  prosperity.  A  new  economic  ar- 
rangement between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  could,  to  our  mutual  benefit,  encour- 


age vigorous,  new  economic  activity  and 
put  an  end  to  the  many  of  the  irritants  that 
have  bedeviled  us. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  the  two  of  us  share  a 
commitment  to  economic  growth  as  a 
means  of  improving  the  well-being  of  our 
citizens.  Canada  and  the  United  States,  as 
nations  built  by  immigrants,  both  enjoy 
many  ties  with  the  Old  World.  We  both 
have  growing  links  with  the  nations  of  the 
Pacific  rim.  But  here  again,  let  us  not  lose 
perspective  on  the  importance  of  our  rela- 
tionship. We  are  still  each  other's  largest 
trading  partner.  The  commercial  interac- 
tion of  our  people,  generally  free  from 
rancor  and  distrust,  has  been  an  unmatched 
blessing  to  our  citizens.  While  recognizing 
that  we  are  separate  and  independent 
countries,  each  with  our  own  national  pride, 
traditions,  and  institutions,  there  are  few 
things  we  can  do  which  will  be  more  of  a 
boon  to  our  people  than  protecting  and  ex- 
panding upon  our  many  bonds  of  enterprise 
and  commerce. 

Protecting  the  environment,  as  one 
would  expect  when  two  countries  share  a 
5,000-mile  common  border,  is  also  a  matter 
of  great  significance.  Environmental  issues, 
especially  those  dealing  with  air  pollution, 
are  serious  challenges.  Today  we  must  build 
on  what  has  already  been  accomplished  and 
bring  these  issues  closer  to  resolution. 

Canada  and  the  United  States  have  been 
cooperating  to  make  this  a  more  prosperous 
world  and  also  to  make  this  a  safer  and 
peaceful  world.  Who  can  forget  that  we 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  two  world 
wars  and  in  Korea  to  protect  democracy 
and  to  save  a  besieged  mankind  from  tyran- 
ny? And  in  the  years  since,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  have  shared  the  defense  of 
the  continent.  But  even  more  important. 
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we  Ve  played  a  key  role  in  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization,  history's  most  suc- 
cessful alliance — a  pact  which  has  given  us 
40  years  of  European  peace.  Today,  Mr. 
Prime  Minister,  NATO  is  rebuilding  to 
ensure  that  it  remains  fully  capable  of  ac- 
complishing its  mission  into  the  next  centu- 
ry. And  if  all  its  members  carry  their  fair 
share,  NATO  will  be  able  to  preserve  the 
peace,  which  is,  after  all,  its  primary  mis- 
sion and  which  is,  after  all,  the  responsibil- 
ity of  all  free  people.  If  there  is  any  lesson 
in  history,  it  is  that  free  people  must  be 
strong  if  they  are  to  live  at  peace. 

I  want  to  salute  Prime  Minister  Mulroney 
for  the  tough  measures  that  Canada  is 
taking  to  combat  the  ugly  threat  of  terror- 
ism. The  free  and  democratic  nations  of  the 
world  are  just  now  mobilizing  to  rid  man- 
kind of  this  plague.  There's  every  reason  for 
optimism  that  this  fight  will  be  won  and 
that  international  terrorism  will  be  relegat- 
ed to  the  garbage  heap  of  history  where  it 
belongs. 

Fm  looking  forward,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
to  discussing  these  areas  vital  to  our  nation- 
al securities  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
The  people  of  our  two  countries  are  setting 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  We're 
proving  that  two  proud  and  independent 
nations  can  live  side  by  side,  each  respect- 
ing the  sovereignty  and  the  rights  of  the 
other.  Our  cooperation  and  the  mutual 
profit  we  enjoy  is  the  envy  of  so  many  na- 
tions. Well,  we're  showing  them  how  to  do 
it.  President  Harry  Truman  put  it  best:  "We 
Canadians  and  Americans,"  he  said,  "are 
proud  of  our  joint  record.  But  we  claim  no 
monopoly  on  that  formula."  What  we're 
trying  to  do,  Canadians  and  Americans  to- 
gether, is  to  build  a  better  world.  And  in 
this  noble  endeavor,  let  us  pray  that  the 
citizens  of  our  two  countries  will  always  be 
on  the  same  team — freedom's  team. 

Mr.  Prime  Minister,  welcome.  Allons-y  a 
travail  [Let's  go  to  work]. 

The  Prime  Minister.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It's  good  to  be  with  you  again.  As 
you'll  recall,  you  were  the  first  head  of  gov- 
ernment I  met  with,  and  this  was  the  first 
capital  I  visited  only  days  after  the  installa- 
tion of  our  government  18  months  ago  yes- 
terday. Some  days  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  Mr.    President,   seem   a   lot   longer. 


[Laughter]  I  wanted  to  make  clear  then  and 
I  want  to  repeat  now  that  harmonious  and 
fruitful  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  a  top  priority  with  us. 
With  that  in  mind,  we  agreed  from  the  be- 
ginning that  it  would  be  useful,  indeed  in- 
dispensable, for  us  to  meet  annually;  and  so, 
we  met  1  year  ago  in  Quebec  City.  You 
remember,  Mr.  President,  it  was  a  cold  day; 
you  wore  a  green  tie — and  Tip  wasn't 
there — [laughter] — and  we  launched  a  new 
era  in  our  relations. 

Canadians  and  Americans,  though  differ- 
ent in  many  ways,  share  many  of  the  same 
values.  These  meetings  will  provide  us  with 
an  occasion  to  review  our  relations  but  also 
with  an  opportunity  to  renew  our  friend- 
ship. How  far  have  we  come  in  the  last 
year?  Where  do  we  hope  to  go  in  the  next 
year  or  two?  There  are  a  number  of  ques- 
tions on  the  bilateral  agenda,  not  all  of 
them  near  resolution  by  any  means. 

But  let  me  say  first,  Mr.  President  and 
Nancy,  that  I  come  here  today  with  Mila  to 
celebrate  the  common  heritage,  the  com- 
munity of  interest  and  the  commonality  of 
purpose  between  our  two  great  countries. 
We  are  more  than  one  another's  best 
friends;  we  are  far  and  away  one  another's 
largest  trading  partner.  But  we  don't  take 
one  for  granted  any  more  than  the  other. 
Friends  stay  in  touch,  and  partners  have  to 
work  at  it.  President  Reagan  and  I  stay  very 
much  in  touch,  and  we're  working  very 
hard  to  assure  that  our  trading  partnership 
continues  to  grow  on  the  basis  of  mutual 
interest  and  mutual  trust.  And  that  doesn't 
mean  that  there  won't  be  straight  talk  even 
among  the  best  of  friends.  It  is  precisely 
because  we  are  friends  that  we  speak  so 
frankly  and  so  clearly  to  each  other.  Such 
candor,  I  think,  cements  our  friendship  and 
sustains  our  relationship. 

Arid  so,  Mr.  President,  Mila  and  I  are  de- 
lighted to  be  here  with  you  today,  with  you 
and  Nancy.  We  very  much  look  forward  to 
our  meetings  and  just  getting  together 
again  in  the  course  of  our  visit.  Thank  you, 
sir,  and  thank  all  of  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:11  a.m.  at 
the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House,  where 
the  Prime  Minister  was  accorded  a  formal 
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welcome  with  full  military  honors.  Follow- 
ing the  ceremony,   the  President  and  the 


Prime  Minister  met  privately  in  the  Oval 
Office  and  then  held  an  expanded  meeting. 


Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  Prior  to  a  Meeting  With  Prime 
Minister  Brian  Mulroney  of  Canada 
March  18,  1986 


The  Prime  Minister.  Good  morning,  again. 

Q.  Are  the  Blue  Jays  going  to  do  it  this 
year? 

The  Prime  Minister.  The  Jays?  Oh,  yes. 
The  Jays  and  Expos.  Although  some  people 
from  southern  California  disagree.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q.  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  why  is  Canada 
giving  aid  to  Nicaragua? 

The  Prime  Minister.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Q.  Is  Canada  not  providing  foreign  aid  to 
Nicaragua,  and  why? 

The  Prime  Minister.  Canada  provides  for- 
eign aid  to  dozens  and  dozens  and  dozens 


of  countries  around  the  world.  One  of  our 
noblest  traditions  is  the,  as  is  yours,  is  the 
providing  of  aid  to  countries  less  well  off 
than  ourselves.  And  we've  been  doing  it 
ever  since  Canada  was  founded,  pretty  well. 
And  it's  a  noble  tradition  that  we  plan  to 
maintain. 

Q.  How  do  you  feel  about  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? 

The  President.  That's  a  matter  for  the  sov- 
ereign state  of  Canada. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  10:33  a.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 


Appointment  of  Bruno  O.  Weinschel  as  a  Member  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  the  National  Medal  of  Science 
March  18,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Bruno  O.  Weinschel  to  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
the  National  Medal  of  Science  for  a  term 
expiring  December  31,  1987.  He  will  suc- 
ceed Perry  Adkisson. 

Dr.  Weinschel  has  been  serving  as  chief 
engineer  and  president  of  Weinschel  Engi- 
neering in  Gaithersburg,  MD,  since  1952. 
He  currently  serves  as  president  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Institute  of  Electri- 


cal and  Electronic  Engineers  (IEEE).  He 
was  chairman  of  the  Engineering  Affairs 
Council,  American  Association  of  Engineer- 
ing Societies,  in  1980-1981.  He  was  a  fellow 
at  the  IEEE  in  1966. 

Dr.  Weinschel  received  a  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  (1938)  and  a  doctor  of  engineering 
degree  (1966)  at  the  Technical  University  of 
Munich,  Germany.  He  is  married  and  has 
six  children.  He  was  born  May  26,  1919,  in 
Stuttgart,  Germany. 
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Appointment  of  Three  Members  of  the  President's  National  Security 
Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 
March  18,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  President's  National  Se- 
curity Telecommunications  Advisory  Com- 
mittee: 

Irving  Goldstein  will  succeed  Joseph  Charyk.  Mr. 
Goldstein  is  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Communications  Satellite  Corp.  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  He  graduated  from  Queens  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1960)  and  New  York  University 
(J.D.,  1963).  He  is  married,  has  two  children, 
and  resides  in  Chevy  Chase,  MD.  He  was  born 
March  27,  1938,  in  Catskill,  NY. 


Thomas  Gilmore  Pownall  will  succeed  Caleb  B. 
Hurtt.  Mr.  Pownall  is  chairman  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  Martin  Marietta  Corp.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  United  States  Naval  Academy 
(B.S.,  1946).  He  is  married,  has  two  children, 
and  resides  in  Bethesda,  MD.  He  was  born  Jan- 
uary 20,  1922,  in  Cumberland,  MD. 

Donald  Bernard  Rassier  will  succeed  Henry  E. 
Hockeimer.  He  is  president  of  Ford  Aerospace 
&  Communications  Corp.  in  Detroit,  MI.  He 
graduated  from  Long  Beach  State  College 
(B.S.,  1946).  He  is  married,  has  three  children, 
and  resides  in  Bloomfield  Hills,  MI.  He  was 
born  July  3,  1929,  in  St.  Joseph,  MN. 


Toasts  at  the  State  Dinner  for  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mulroney  of 

Canada 

March  18,  1986 


The  President.  Did  you  think  Fd  never 
get  here?  [Laughter]  Well,  Prime  Minister 
and  Mrs.  Mulroney — Brian  and  Mila — distin- 
guished guests,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
it's  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  the  White 
House.  A  year  ago  almost  to  the  day,  I  cele- 
brated one  of  the  most  enjoyable  St.  Pat- 
rick's Days  in  my  memory,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  my  memory  goes  back  a  long  way. 
[Laughter]  And  the  recollection  of  that 
beautiful  day  at  Quebec  City  is  not  the  only 
thing  that  Brian  Mulroney  and  I  have  to 
commemorate  in  connection  with  his  visit 
to  Washington  this  time.  In  just  2  days,  if 
my  calculations  are  correct,  Brian  will  be  47 
years  old.  And,  kid,  I  wish  you  the  very 
best.  [Laughter]  You  know,  Mr.  Prime  Min- 
ister, Fm  beginning  to  notice  that  every 
time  they  bring  out  my  birthday  cake,  the 
top  of  it's  beginning  to  look  more  and  more 
like  a  torchlight  parade — [laughter] — and  I 
have  a  feeling  that  FU  be  signing  a  disaster 
proclamation  the  next  day.  [Laughter]  But 
seriously,  though,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  we 
wish  you  a  very  happy  birthday,  and  we're 
so  pleased  to  have  you  and  Mila  with  us  this 
evening. 


I  enjoyed  our  discussions  today.  I  worked 
with  Canadians  long  before  I  ran  for  public 
office.  The  contributions  Canadians  have 
been  making  on  our  way  of  life  and  every 
profession  is  incalculable.  The  bond  of  affec- 
tion between  us  is  truly  a  treasure.  We 
drew  upon  those  historic  bonds,  Mr.  Prime 
Minister,  when  last  year  at  Quebec  we  laid 
the  foundation  for  what  I  call  the  new  part- 
nership. We've  continued  today,  fully  rec- 
ognizing that  the  long-term  stakes  are  high. 
We  can  work  together  to  resolve  the  issue 
of  acid  rain,  as  we've  worked  together  to 
resolve  so  many  environmental  issues 
before.  We  can  ensure  that  our  joint  de- 
fense remains  so  strong  that  no  aggressor 
will  ever  attack  us.  And  we  can  reach  a 
new  agreement  on  trade  that  would  help  us 
achieve  unparalleled  prosperity  for  our  citi- 
zens. 

I  strongly  endorse  a  prompt  start  to 
formal  negotiations  in  the  fullest  possible 
scope  to  those  talks.  Before  I  leave  the 
White  House,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  hope 
that  we  can  bring  these  negotiations  to  a 
successful    conclusion.    We    can    lead    our 
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people  into  the  light  of  prosperity,  freedom, 
and  good  will.  Nothing  less,  of  course, 
should  be  expected  of  two  free  peoples  who 
live  so  close.  Freedom  is  the  fountainhead 
from  which  mutual  respect  and  amicability 
flow.  And  freedom  is  what  America — 
Canada  and  the  United  States — is  all  about. 

A  story  that  reflects  this  love  of  freedom 
concerns  a  young  man,  John  Magee,  whose 
father  was  rector  of  St.  John's  Church, 
which  is  right  across  Lafayette  Square  from 
the  White  House  here.  In  1940,  in  the  dark 
days  of  the  Second  World  War — the  United 
States  was  still  not  in  the  fight — Canada, 
responding  to  the  pull  of  ancient  loyalties, 
had  joined  the  struggle  the  year  before.  So, 
like  thousands  of  others,  John  Magee 
crossed  the  border  to  join  up.  He  became 
Pilot  Officer  Magee  of  the  Royal  Canadian 
Air  Force.  In  1941  his  squadron  was  sent  to 
fight  in  the  Battle  of  Britain.  A  few  days 
after  his  arrival  in  England,  he  sent  a  letter 
back  home.  "I  am  enclosing,"  he  said,  "a 
verse  I  wrote  the  other  day.  It  started  at 
30,000  feet  and  was  finished  soon  after  I 
landed."  But  on  December  11,  1941,  Pilot 
Officer  Magee  was  killed  at  age  19.  He  had 
lived  just  long  enough  to  see  his  own  coun- 
try join  the  struggle  at  the  side  of  his  foster 
land. 

Well,  that  verse  he  sent  back  is  called 
"High  Flight."  And  the  day  we  lost  the  val- 
iant seven  of  the  space  shuttle  Challenger, 
it  came  instantly  to  my  mind:  "Oh,  how  I 
have  slipped  the  surly  bonds  of  Earth,  put 
out  my  hand,  and  touched  the  face  of  God." 
"High  Flight"  was  a  beloved  favorite  of  the 
Royal  Canadian  Air  Force,  whose  motto  was 
"Through  Perseverance  We  Reach  the 
Stars."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  adopted 
by  our  own  Air  Force,  and  it  was — I  don't 
believe  there's  an  Air  Force  installation  in 
this  country  that  did  not  have  someplace — 
displayed  his  poem.  It  resonates  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  cherish  the  twin  values  of 
faith  and  freedom.  And  it  resonates  in  the 
hearts  of  North  Americans.  And  so,  we  re- 
member Pilot  Officer  John  Magee — Ameri- 
can poet,  Canadian  pilot.  North  American 
hero. 

So,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  please  join  me 
in  a  threefold  toast  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  Canada,  to  my  good  friend  Prime 
Minister  Brian  Mulroney,  to  his  lovely  wife. 


and  to  the  enduring  bond  between  our  two 
North  American  peoples. 

The  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  President  and 
Nancy,  chers  amies  Americains,  et  chers 
constitues  a  Canadiens — I  learned  that  from 
President  Reagan  last  year.  [Laughter] 
Make  a  fine  candidate — Canada.  [Laughter] 
It  is  with  a  particular  mix  of  pleasure  and 
pride  that  Mila  and  I  have  come  to  this 
great  capital  and  to  this  celebrated  house; 
pleasure  at  being  among  such  friends  again, 
particularly  Ron  and  Nancy  Reagan — to 
find  you  looking,  as  is  said,  Mr.  President,  in 
French — dangereusement  bien — so  danger- 
ously well — [laughter] — I'll  mention  that  to 
Tip  tomorrow — [laughter] — and  pride  in 
the  occasion  to  renew  and  toast  the  friend- 
ship between  our  two  countries,  our  two 
peoples,  and  if  I  may  say  so,  ourselves  as 
good  friends.  I  hope  that  my  brief  reference 
in  French  will  not  lead  to  the  suspicion  that 
I  am  attempting  to  capitalize  on  the  well- 
known  regard  which  Americans  have  had 
for  the  French  since  Lafayette  took  his  posi- 
tion beside  George  Washington  in  the  Rev- 
olution. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that  Canadians 
most  admire,  of  all  things,  your  uncanny 
ability  to  forecast  the  future.  When  you 
became  aware  what  television  was  going  to 
do  to  the  movies,  you  decided  to  try  some- 
thing easy — [laughter] — you  chose  politics, 
and  we're  glad  that  you  did.  Nearly  two 
centuries  ago,  when  John  Adams  took  up 
residence  in  what  was  then  known  as  the 
"President's  House,"  he  composed  a  prayer 
that  is  today  carved  in  the  mantle  of  this 
residence:  "May  none  but  honest  and  wise 
men,"  he  concluded,  "ever  rule  under  this 
roof."  We  feel  not  only  among  friends  but, 
in  a  very  real  sense,  among  family. 

In  1939  Winston  Churchill  said  of  our  two 
countries:  "That  long  frontier  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  Oceans,  guarded  only 
by  neighborly  respect  and  honorable  obliga- 
tions, is  an  example  to  every  country  and  a 
pattern  for  the  future  of  the  world."  For 
just  as  we  share  a  continent,  just  as  we  have 
jointly  inherited  our  precious  environment, 
we  are  bound  up  inevitably  in  one  another's 
economic  interests.  I  speak,  of  course,  Mr. 
President,  in  response  to  your  observation 
of  the  trading  relationship  between  our  two 
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countries,  a  relationship  already  uniquely 
important  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

I  speak  also  of  a  new  challenge — further 
trade  liberalization  between  us.  On  October 
1  last,  I  advised  the  President  of  the  Cana- 
dian desire  to  pursue  a  new  trade  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  Mr.  President,  you  welcomed  the 
Canadian  initiative.  In  these  first  days  of 
October  I  think  that  we  issued  to  our  re- 
spective countries  an  historic  challenge,  one 
of  historic  proportions,  by  expressing  the 
wish  to  enter  into  negotiations.  I,  for  my 
part,  was  responding  to  some  questions  that 
are  asked  at  home.  Are  we  in  Canada  confi- 
dent enough  in  our  ability  to  maintain  our 
political  sovereignty  in  a  process  that  will 
lead  to  closer  relations?  And  the  answer  is 
yes.  Have  we  in  Canada  a  cultural  identity 
strong  enough  to  live  and  grow  in  this  proc- 
ess? And  the  answer  is  yes.  And  have  we  in 
Canada  developed  the  economic  and  com- 
mercial enterprises  necessary  to  prosper 
under  greater  competition?  And  the 
answer,  again,  is  emphatically  yes. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  the  challenge  for 
your  country  may  well  be  to  show  under- 
standing of  our  concerns  as  we  shall  for 
yours.  With  you  as  our  only  immediate 
neighbor,  we  have  developed  as  a  distinct 
nation.  Let's  continue  to  grow  stronger, 
each  in  our  own  ways.  Let's  continue  to 
reinforce  one  another  by  exchanging  what 
we  produce  that  is  best.  This  was  the  key  to 
our  success  in  the  past  and  this,  I  think,  is 
the  promise  of  our  future.  Because  if  we 
have  the  wisdom  and  forbearance  to  suc- 
ceed, then  the  whole  world  will  be  the  ben- 
eficiary, just  as  Churchill  foresaw. 

A  half-century  ago  Canada  and  the 
United  States  blazed  a  new  trail  towards 
lower  tariffs  and  quotas — the  world  was 
very  different  then.  But  the  imperatives  of 
liberalization  are  more  compelling  than 
ever  in  our  increasingly  interdependent 
economies.  Neither  of  our  countries  was 
built  by  the  fainthearted.  We've  already 
achieved  much  together,  from  commerce  to 
communications,  from  sea  to  space,  in  joint 
ventures  based  on  mutual  interest  and 
mutual   respect.    Earlier   today   I   had   the 


pleasure  of  informing  the  President  that 
Canada  has  accepted  his  invitation  to  join  in 
the  manned  space  station  project.  This  ven- 
ture symbolizes  our  joint  confidence  in  the 
future,  our  commitment  to  shared  technolo- 
gy, and  Canada's  pride  in  joining  you  in  the 
exploration  of  space. 

I  know  Ronald  Reagan  to  be  a  man  of 
warmth  and  wisdom,  of  grace  and  good 
will.  We,  in  Canada,  know  we  have  a  true 
and  valued  friend  in  President  Reagan. 
Friends  may  sometimes  disagree,  friends 
may  diverge  in  opinion,  friends  speak  frank- 
ly, but  they  give  each  other  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  howev- 
er, about  our  common  commitment  to  free- 
dom, Mr.  President,  and  our  common  com- 
mitment to  peace.  We  concur  wholeheart- 
edly with  your  view  that  not  only  is  nuclear 
war  unwinnable,  it  must  never  be  fought. 

Canadians,  no  less  than  Americans,  were 
deeply  relieved  when  the  President  of  the 
United  States  met  last  fall  with  a  leader  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  honest  dialog  there  is  a 
beginning  of  understanding.  You,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, have  broken  new  ground  in  your  offer 
to  the  Soviet  Union  last  week  to  exchange 
information  and  technologies  with  the  Sovi- 
ets for  verifying  limits  on  nuclear  testing. 
We  remain  confident  that  the  spirit  of 
Geneva  will  carry  over  into  your  next  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  your  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  hopes  of  the  world 
ride  on  the  outcome  of  your  discussions 
with  Secretary  Gorbachev.  Our  prayers  and 
our  support  go  with  you.  Mr.  President, 
your  entire  career  has  been  a  testament  to 
courage  and  conviction,  to  your  desire  to  do 
the  right  thing  for  America  and  for  the 
world.  That  determination  will  prevail  in 
your  pursuit  of  world  peace. 

At  this  time,  colleagues  and  friends,  I  am 
privileged,  honored,  to  propose  a  toast  to  a 
friend — and  a  very  distinguished  friend  of 
Canada.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  Nancy 
and  for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:46  p.m.  in 
the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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White  House  Statement  on  the  30th  Anniversary  of  Sister  Cities 

International 

March  19,  1986 


The  President  met  today  with  the  leader- 
ship of  Sister  Cities  International  to  mark 
their  30th  anniversary  and  receive  their 
award  for  his  contribution  to  international 
understanding.  The  President  is  the  Honor- 
ary Chairman  of  Sister  Cities  International. 

Over  the  years  many  ideas  have  been 
tried  in  the  field  of  private  international 
exchanges.  For  30  years  the  Sister  Cities 
programs  have  been  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  effective.  Sister  Cities  programs 
began  after  1945  but  became  a  full-scale 
national  effort  in  1956  when  President  Ei- 
senhower initiated  the  People-to-People 
Program  at  the  White  House.  Since  then, 
Sister  City  relationships  have  been  estab- 
lished between  more  than  745  U.S.  cities, 
representing  more  than  90  million  Ameri- 
cans and  over  1,100  communities  in  86  na- 
tions. 

Sister  Cities  programs  have  worked  to 
eliminate  barriers  of  culture  and  language 
and  have  enhanced  the  opportunities  for 
mutual   understanding.    Because    of   Sister 


Cities  programs,  thousands  of  young  people 
have  the  opportunity  each  year  to  expand 
their  horizons,  American  know-how  is  made 
available  to  help  people  in  dozens  of  devel- 
oping countries,  and  thousands  of  people 
around  the  world  can  see  the  American  vol- 
unteer spirit  at  work. 

Sister  Cities  International  is  also  an  im- 
portant part  of  our  effort  to  expand  and 
broaden  contacts  and  communications  be- 
'  tween  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  President  and  Gener- 
al Secretary  Gorbachev  agreed  in  Geneva 
on  the  utility  of  broadening  exchanges  and 
contacts  and  finding  new  ways  to  increase 
cooperation.  People-to-people  programs  can 
help  build  better  understanding  and  genu- 
ine constituencies  for  peace. 

The  Sister  Cities  programs  are  an  out- 
standing example  of  citizen  and  private 
sector  participation  at  their  best  in  the  field 
of  international  exchange,  understanding, 
and  cooperation.  We  wish  them  well  on 
their  anniversary. 


Remarks  on  Signing  the  Canada-United  States  NORAD  Agreement 
and  Endorsing  the  Joint  Report  on  Acid  Rain 
March  19,  1986 


The  President  Fm  delighted  to  join  with 
my  good  friend,  the  Prime  Minister,  in  put- 
ting our  signatures  on  an  agreement  to 
extend  the  unique  Canada-U.S.  partnership 
in  the  North  American  Aerospace  Defense 
Command,  known  as  NORAD.  The  last 
time  this  agreement  was  renewed  was 
during  my  visit  to  Ottawa  in  March  of  1981, 
which  was  my  first  trip  abroad  as  President. 
Fm  sure  that  the  Prime  Minister  would 
agree  that  NORAD  has  served  our  mutual 
interests  and  has  been  a  significant  factor  in 
enhancing  deterrence,  promoting  global 
stability  in  the  nearly  30  years  of  its  exist- 
ence.   It's    therefore    entirely    appropriate 


that  we  extend  this  joint  command  for  an 
additional  5  years. 

Another  topic  of  particular  interest  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  me  was  the  report  of 
our  Special  Envoys  on  acid  rain.  Drew 
Lewis  and  Bill  Davis.  Drew,  unfortunately, 
couldn't  be  here  today;  Bill  Davis  is.  And 
we  undertook  this  effort  because  we  recog- 
nized that  acid  rain  was  a  serious  concern 
affecting  both  our  countries  and  our  rela- 
tions with  each  other.  The  study  we  com- 
missioned was  in  keeping  with  the  long  his- 
tory of  U.S.-Canada  cooperation  in  dealing 
with  environmental  issues.  And  today  I 
would   like   to   commend   Bill   and   Drew, 
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even  though  he's  absent,  for  their  thorough 
and  conscientious  work.  Their  joint  report 
attests  to  the  serious  and  practical  manner 
in  which  they  discharged  their  duties,  and  I 
know  that  Prime  Minister  Mulroney  shares 
my  appreciation  and  admiration  for  their 
balanced  and  well-drafted  joint  report.  I'm 
pleased  to  say  that  I  fully  endorse  the 
report  and  will  shortly  issue  a  press  state- 
ment to  this  effect. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  our  action  today 
takes  the  acid  rain  issue  off  our  bilateral 
agenda;  unfortunately,  this  cannot  be.  Seri- 
ous scientific  and  economic  problems 
remain  to  be  solved.  But  in  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  good  will,  which  has  come 
to  characterize  the  way  Canadians  and 
Americans  approach  their  common  prob- 
lems, I  am  confident  that  we  have  begun  a 
process  which  will  benefit  future  genera- 
tions in  both  our  great  countries. 

The  Prime  Minister.  Mr.  President,  I'm 
very  encouraged  by  your  statement  and  ap- 
preciate your  personal  commitment  to  re- 
solve our  common  problem  in  acid  rain. 
And  your  undertaking  that  you  have  made, 
sir,  in  regard  to  your  personal  commitment, 
that  of  your  administration,  as  well  as  your 
undertaking  to  secure  appropriate  funding 
is  very  welcome. 

Acid  rain  imperils  the  environment  in 
both  countries.  At  Quebec  we  commis- 
sioned two  personal  envoys.  Drew  Lewis 
and  Bill  Davis,  to  take  charge  of  this  issue 
and  to  break  new  ground.  They  didn't  let 
us  down.  I  salute  Bill  Davis,  who's  here 
today.  And  I  was  honored  to  meet  with 
Drew  Lewis  yesterday  at  a  meeting  with 
Secretary  [of  State]  Shultz.  I  think  they've 
produced  a  balanced  and  a  realistic  docu- 
ment. We  now  have  an  agreed  foundation 
on  which  to  build.  Your  full  endorsement  of 
this  report,  Mr.  President,  represents  a  sig- 
nificant step,  in  my  judgment,  in  the  right 
direction. 


We  have  a  proud  tradition  of  resolving 
transboundary  environmental  problems.  We 
intend  to  carry  on  that  tradition  and  to 
carry  it  forward.  As  neighbors  and  custo- 
dians of  our  common  heritage,  we  must  do 
no  less,  and  much  remains  to  be  done.  By 
agreeing  to  keep  acid  rain  on  our  agenda, 
Mr.  President,  we  signal  our  joint  determi- 
nation to  solve  this  problem.  Your  Secretary 
of  State,  our  Secretary  of  State  for  External 
Affairs,  and  other  Cabinet  officials  will 
report  on  this  vital  efi^ort  regularly  to  us.  I 
am  confident  that  we  can  move  to  early 
and  substantial  reductions  of  damage  to  our 
environment.  This  remains  our  urgent  goal, 
and  I'm  very  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
for  your  personal  support  in  meeting  this 
challenge. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  and  on  behalf  of  my  col- 
leagues and  friends  in  regard  to  this  issue 
and  so  many  others,  we  have  had  a  very 
productive  and  constructive  meeting  with 
you,  as  we've  had  in  the  past.  And  I  want  to 
thank  you  on  behalf  of  Canadians  for  your 
attention  and  your  sensitivity  to  Canada's 
problems  and  to  the  great  obligation  of 
solving  these  problems  constructively  to- 
gether. Canada  will  always  work  with  the 
United  States  to  build  new  opportunities 
and  new  prosperity  for  our  people.  And  we 
thank  you  for  the  warmth  of  your  welcome 
and  the  courtesies  extended  to  all  members 
of  our  delegation.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President.  Well,  Mr.  Prime  Minister, 
believe  me,  the  feeling  is  mutual  between 
our  two  countries  and  our  two  peoples. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1  p.m.  in  the 
Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House.  Prior 
to  the  ceremony,  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  had  lunch  in  the  study  ad- 
joining the  Oval  Office. 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Canada-United  States  Report  on  Acid  Rain 
March  19,  1986 


The  President  and  Prime  Minister  Mul- 
roney  commissioned  Drew  Lewis  and  Wil- 
liam Davis  last  year  in  Quebec  City  to  con- 
duct a  thorough  study  of  the  acid  rain  prob- 
lem and  to  submit  their  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations within  1  year.  This  report 
was  presented  to  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  on  January  8,  1986.  After 
careful  review,  the  President  endorses  fully 
the  joint  report  of  the  Special  Envoys. 

As  stated  in  the  report,  acid  rain  is  a  seri- 
ous environmental  problem  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Canada  with  transboun- 
dary  implications  for  both  countries.  The 
United  States  pioneered  air  pollution  con- 
trols and  as  a  nation  has  spent  approximate- 
ly $75  billion  since  the  1970  passage  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  limit  emissions  of  pollut- 
ants identified  as  precursors  of  acid  rain.  By 
1990  approximately  $100  billion  will  have 
been  spent  for  this  purpose.  As  a  result  of 
these  actions,  from  1973  to  1983  emissions 
of  major  precursors  have  declined  signifi- 
cantly. However,  as  the  joint  report  notes, 
more  needs  to  be  done.  This  administration 
has  already  provided  substantial  support  for 
clean  coal  technologies.  For  fiscal  year  1981 
through  FY  1985,  a  total  of  almost  $2.2  bil- 
lion in  total  research  funds  has  been  allocat- 
ed in  the  United  States  to  develop  technol- 
ogies for  cleaner  utilization  of  coal. 

In  order  to  expand  the  control  options 
available  to  industry,  as  recommended  in 
the  joint  report,  the  administration  will 
pursue  a  program  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate innovative  control  technologies.  In 
this  year's  budget  $700  million  has  been 
earmarked  for  clean  coal  research  between 
FY  1986  and  FY  1991.  In  addition  an  $800 
million  joint  industry /government  program 
designed  to  develop  and  demonstrate  clean 


ways  to  burn  coal  will  be  implemented.  Al- 
though it  does  not  now  have  all  of  the 
funds,  the  administration  will  seek  to  pro- 
vide in  the  future  the  funding  recommend- 
ed in  the  joint  report.  We  will  also  encour- 
age States  to  undertake  similar  efforts,  as 
several  have  already  done. 

The  President  wUl  also  direct  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies  to  take  the  follow- 
ing steps  in  order  to  implement  the  cooper- 
ative activities  and  research  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Special  Envoys: 

— Identify  and  assess  cost-effective  and  in- 
novative approaches  leading  to  reduced 
emissions  of  pollutants  linked  to  acid  rain. 

— Strengthen  bilateral  consultation  and 
information  exchanges  with  Canada.  To  this 
end,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  establish  an 
interagency  advisory  and  consultative  group 
on  transboundary  air  pollution  comprised  of 
both  foreign  affairs  and  environmental 
management  officials  to  provide  advice  to 
the  President  and  to  serve  as  a  forum  for 
discussion  with  a  similarly  constituted  Cana- 
dian group. 

— Conduct  a  coordinated  interagency 
review  of  relevant  research  in  light  of  the 
joint  envoys'  report.  In  this  regard,  the  ad- 
ministration has  requested  $85  million  for 
FY  1987  to  assess  the  causes,  effects,  and 
possible  methods  of  mitigating  the  results  of 
acid  rain.  (Since  1982  the  administration  has 
spent  $255  million  for  this  purpose.  Under 
current  plans  an  additional  $225  million 
will  be  spent  between  now  and  1989.) 

The  issue  of  acid  rain  will  be  a  continuing 
item  on  the  agenda  of  future  summit  meet- 
ings. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  1:40  p.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 
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Nomination  of  Dorcas  R.  Hardy  To  Be  Commissioner  of  Social 

Security 

March  19,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Dorcas  R.  Hardy  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services.  She 
would  succeed  John  A.  Svahn. 

Ms.  Hardy  has  been  serving  as  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Human  Development  Services 
at  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  since  1981.  Previously  she  was  as- 
sociate director  of  the  Center  for  Health 


Services  at  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  1974-1981.  Since  1983  she  also  has 
been  serving  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Legal  Equity  for 
Women. 

Ms.  Hardy  graduated  from  Connecticut 
College  (B.A.,  1968)  and  Pepperdine  Uni- 
versity (M.B.A.,  1976).  She  was  born  July  18, 
1946,  in  Newark,  NJ,  and  now  resides  in 
Arlington,  VA. 


Appointment  of  Nancy  M.  Haist  as  a  Delegate  to  the  National  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
March  19,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Nancy  M.  Haist  to  be  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business.  This  is  a  new  posi- 
tion. 

Mrs.  Haist  is  president  of  Communication 
Equipment  and  Engineering  Co.  in  Planta- 


tion, FL.  She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Woman  Business 
Owners  and  of  the  Plantation  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

She  is  married,  has  six  children,  and  re- 
sides in  Del  Ray  Beach,  FL.  She  was  born 
December  31,  1929,  in  Nashville,  TN. 


Message  to  the  Congress  on  United  States  Assistance  for  the 
Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
March  19,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Since  I  transmitted  my  message  to  the 
Congress  on  February  25  requesting  addi- 
tional assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance,  I  have  heard  from  many 
thoughtful  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as 
from  Latin  American  leaders  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance. 
Many  have  raised  the  question  of  how  the 
additional  authority  I  have  requested  could 
be  implemented  so  as  to  help  persuade  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  to  engage  in  a 
serious  effort  to  resolve  the  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America  through  peaceful  means. 


I  am  determined  to  make  every  effort  to 
protect  our  vital  interests  and  achieve 
peace  without  further  loss  of  life.  That  is 
why  on  February  10  I  proposed  simultane- 
ous talks  by  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
gua— with  their  opposition  and  with  the 
United  States.  That  is  why  on  February  25  I 
affirmed  my  commitment  to  direct  the  ad- 
ditional assistance  I  have  requested  toward 
a  comprehensive  and  verifiable  agreement 
among  the  countries  of  Central  America, 
based  on  the  Contadora  Document  of  Ob- 
jectives. And  that  is  why  on  March  7  I  ap- 
pointed  Ambassador   Philip   Habib   as   my 
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special  envoy  for  Central  America. 

On  Sunday  night,  I  described  to  the 
American  people  the  threat  to  our  security 
that  confronts  us  in  Central  America.  As  I 
said  then,  we  are  still  willing  to  pursue  vig- 
orously a  diplomatic  effort  to  achieve  a  last- 
ing peace.  Approval  of  my  request  for  addi- 
tional assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance  does  not  mean  that  a  mili- 
tary solution  is  inevitable.  It  is,  however, 
essential  that  the  Congress  act  now  to  ap- 
prove this  assistance  if  diplomacy  is  to  have 
a  chance.  Accordingly,  I  am  providing  in 
this  message  a  further  explanation  of  how  I 
will  implement  the  authority  I  have  re- 
quested. 

If  the  Congress  approves  my  request  I 
will  send  my  special  envoy  on  an  urgent 
mission  to  the  capitals  of  the  Contadora  and 
Support  Group  nations.  He  will  ask  them  to 
join  with  us  in  urging  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  to  initiate  a  national  dialogue 
with  representatives  of  all  elements  of  the 
democratic  opposition,  designed  to  achieve 
the  goals  set  out  in  the  widely  heralded 
proposal  announced  by  six  opposition  Nica- 
raguan political  parties  on  February  7, 
1986.  Their  proposal,  which  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance, calls  for  an  immediate  cease-fire,  an 
effective  general  amnesty,  abolition  of  the 
state  of  emergency,  agreement  on  a  new 
electoral  process  and  general  elections,  ef- 
fective fulfillment  of  international  commit- 
ments for  democratization,  and  observance 
of  implementation  by  relevant  international 
groups  and  bodies. 

President  Duarte's  additional  proposal  for 
simultaneous  dialogue  with  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas,  a  proposal  endorsed  by  the 
democratic  Presidents  of  Costa  Rica,  Hon- 
duras, and  Guatemala,  reinforces  the  impor- 
tance of  an  internal  dialogue  in  Nicaragua 
to  address  the  objectives  of  the  six-party 
proposal  of  February  7. 

In  order  to  give  the  Government  of  Nica- 
ragua every  reasonable  opportunity  to  re- 
spond favorably,  and  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  a  positive  response,  I  will  limit  the 
assistance  to  be  provided  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  for  90  days  following 
approval  of  my  request  to   the  following: 

(1)  humanitarian  assistance,  as  defined  in 
section  722(g)  of  P.L.  99-83,  including  sup- 


port for  programs  and  activities  to  strength- 
en respect  for  human  rights; 

(2)  logistics  advice  and  assistance; 

(3)  equipment  and  supplies  necessary  for 
defense  against  air  attack; 

(4)  support  for  democratic  political  and 
diplomatic  activities;  and 

(5)  training  in  radio  communications,  col- 
lection and  utilization  of  intelligence,  logis- 
tics, and  small-unit  skills  and  tactics. 

Following  this  90-day  period,  additional 
types  of  assistance  will  be  provided  to  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  only  if — 

(1)  I  have  determined,  after  consultation 
with  the  Congress, 

(a)  that  the  Central  American  countries 
have  not  concluded  a  comprehensive  agree- 
ment based  on  the  Contadora  Document  of 
Objectives; 

(b)  the  Government  of  Nicaragua  is  not 
engaged  in  a  serious  dialogue  with  repre- 
sentatives of  all  elements  of  the  democratic 
opposition,  accompanied  by  a  cease-fire  and 
an  effective  end  to  the  existing  constraints 
on  freedom  of  speech,  assembly,  and  reli- 
gion; and 

(c)  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
achieving  these  developments  through  fur- 
ther diplomatic  measures,  multilateral  or  bi- 
lateral, without  additional  assistance  to  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance; 

(2)  I  have  reported  my  determination  to 
the  Congress;  and 

(3)  Fifteen  days  have  elapsed  following 
my  report  to  the  Congress,  during  which 
the  Congress  may  take  such  legislative  or 
other  action  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

Should  the  conditions  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (a)  or  (b)  of  paragraph  (1)  later  be 
achieved,  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance  will  again  be  limited 
to  the  categories,  described  above,  available 
during  the  initial  90  days  following  approval 
of  my  request,  for  so  long  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  acts  in  good  faith  to 
maintain  those  conditions. 

In  order  to  keep  the  Congress  fully  and 
currently  informed  of  developments  relat- 
ing to  diplomatic  efforts  to  achieve  a  peace- 
ful resolution  of  the  conflict  during  the  90 
days  following  approval  of  my  request,  I 
will  appoint  a  special  bipartisan  commission 
to  report  on  negotiations,  whose  reports  will 
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be  made  available  to  the  Congress.  This 
commission  shall  be  composed  of  individ- 
uals, none  of  whom  shall  be  a  Member  or 
employee  of  the  Congress  or  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States,  recommend- 
ed by  the  Speaker  and  Minority  Leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  arid  the  Ma- 
jority and  Minority  Leaders  of  the  Senate, 
with  a  fifth  member  of  the  commission  to 
be  recommended  by  the  four  other  com- 
missioners. 

This  approach  represents  a  sincere  effort 
to  achieve  peace  through  negotiations.  In 
order  to  further  this  effort,  I  will  make 
$2,000,000  of  the  funds  I  have  requested 
for  assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance  available  to  the  Central  Ameri- 
can democracies  (Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala,  and  Honduras)  to  facilitate  their 
participation  in  regional  meetings  and  ne- 
gotiations. In  addition,  I  will  encourage 
those  countries  and  the  Contadora  and  Sup- 
port Group  nations  to  make  regular  and 
public  reports  on  the  status  of  negotiations, 
the  likelihood  of  achieving  a  comprehensive 
agreement,  progress  toward  national  recon- 
ciliation, and  the  obstacles  thereto. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  will  assist  all 
indigenous  groups  which  are  committed  to 
work  together  for  democratic  national  rec- 
onciliation in  Nicaragua  based  on  the  six- 
party  proposal.  We  will  require  only  that 
they  respect  international  standards  of  con- 
duct, refraining  from  violations  of  human 
rights  or  other  criminal  acts,  and  they  they 
work  together  toward  this  common  goal. 

In  this  regard,  the  democratic  resistance 
has  been  broadening  its  representative 
base.  The  United  Nicaraguan  Opposition 
(UNO)  now  includes  the  largest  of  the 
Indian /Creole  resistance  groups  (KISAN), 
and  has  forged  cooperative  relationships 
with  other  democratic  resistance  elements. 
The  UNO  has  also  engaged  in  constructive 
discussions  with  the  Southern  Opposition 
Bloc  (BOS).  And  UNO  has  further  strength- 
ened unity  by  ensuring  that  all  its  military 
forces  are  responsive  to  its  civilian  leader- 
ship. We  wholeheartedly  support  these  de- 
velopments and  will  encourage  the  demo- 
cratic opposition  to  take  further  steps  that 
will  increase  its  unity  and  its  appeal  to  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  Toward  this  end,  I  will 
reserve  not  less   than   $10,000,000  of  the 


funds  I  have  requested  for  assistance  to  re- 
sistance forces  otherwise  eligible  and  not 
currently  included  within  UNO,  one-half  of 
which  shall  be  for  BOS  and  one-half  shall  be 
for  the  Indian  resistance  force  Misurasata. 
However,  no  group  shall  receive  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  if  it  retains  in 
its  ranks  any  individual  who  engages  in — 

(1)  gross  violations  of  human  rights  (in- 
cluding summary  executions,  torture,  kid- 
napping, forced  recruitment,  or  other  such 
violations  of  the  integrity  of  the  person);  or 

(2)  drug  smuggling,  or  significant  misuse 
of  public  or  private  funds. 

There  are  two  other  issues,  relating  to 
funding,  that  I  ask  you  to  consider. 

First,  there  has  been  inaccurate  public 
speculation  about  what  additional  funds  for 
assistance  to  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  re- 
sistance might  be  available  beyond  the  $100 
million  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987  that  I 
have  requested  be  transferred  from 
amounts  already  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  want  to  state  un- 
equivocally that  I  will  not  augment  this 
$100  million  through  the  use  of  CIA  or  any 
other  funds  that  have  not  been  approved  by 
the  Congress  for  this  purpose. 

Second,  when  I  proposed  to  the  Congress 
a  Central  America  Democracy,  Peace,  and 
Development  Initiative  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Bipartisan 
Commission  on  Central  America,  I  included 
Nicaragua  among  the  countries  that  could 
benefit  from  this  initiative.  The  Congress 
accepted  my  recommendation  in  enacting  a 
new  chapter  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  The  Congress  also  authorized  in 
that  Act,  as  the  Bipartisan  Commission  rec- 
ommended and  I  requested,  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  full  $1,200,000,000  in  nonmili- 
tary  assistance  for  Central  America  for  fiscal 
years  1988  and  1989.  However,  the  current 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1987  falls  short 
of  this  goal.  This,  combined  with  appropria- 
tions shortfalls  from  previous  years,  is  an 
obstacle  to  timely  progress.  I  will  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  develop  a  plan  to  overcome 
the  funding  shortfalls  that  have  occurred.  In 
addition,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  provide  the 
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full  amounts  of  economic  assistance  I  have 
requested  in  my  budget  for  fiscal  year  1987 
so  that  the  necessary  long-term  commit- 
ment urged  by  the  Bipartisan  Commission 
will  be  fulfilled,  and  so  that  the  promises  of 
peace  and  freedom  will  be  realized 
throughout  Central  America. 

Upon  the  enactment  of  a  joint  resolution 
approving  my  request,  I  shall  issue  an  Exec- 
utive order  to  provide  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  undertakings  I  have  expressed  in 
this  message  and  in  my  message  of  Febru- 
ary 25.  The  Secretary  of  State,  or  his  desig- 
nee, will  be  responsible,  under  my  direc- 
tion, for  policy  guidance  and  coordination 


of    United    States    Government    activities 
under  that  Executive  order. 

In  conclusion,  I  must  stress  that  our  diplo- 
macy cannot  succeed  without  the  demon- 
strated resolve  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tect its  own  interests  and  those  of  the  brave 
men  and  women  who  are  fighting  for  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America.  The  time  for 
decision  is  now.  Your  vote  on  my  request 
will  be  a  fateful  one.  I  need  and  urge  your 
support  on  this  vital  issue. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
March  19,  1986. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  Budget  Rescissions  and 

Deferrals 

March  20,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report  two 
revised  rescission  proposals  totaling 
$54,920,475,  two  new  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  totaling  $2,026,462,  and  one  re- 
vised deferral  of  budget  authority  totaling 
$10,238,000. 

The  rescissions  affect  programs  in  Funds 
Appropriated  to  the  President  and  in  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in  the  De- 
partments   of    Commerce,     Interior,    and 


Transportation. 

The  details  of  these  rescission  proposals 
and  deferrals  are  contained  in  the  attached 
report. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
March  20,  1986. 

Note:  The  attachment  detailing  the  pro- 
posed rescissions  and  deferrals  was  printed 
in  the  "Federal  Register"  of  March  26. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction  Negotiations 
March  20,  1986 


Today  marked  the  close  of  the  38th 
round  of  the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force 
Reductions  [MBFR]  negotiations  in  Vienna, 
where  the  United  States  and  its  NATO 
allies  continued  efforts  to  find  common 
ground  with  the  Warsaw  Pact  on  the  reduc- 
tion of  conventional  forces  in  Central 
Europe.  Unfortunately,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies  have  not  responded  construc- 


tively to  recent  Western  initiatives  that  had 
sought  to  make  substantial  progress  in  these 
negotiations. 

Last  December  5,  NATO  introduced  a 
major  new  MBFR  initiative  designed  to 
bring  East  and  West  closer  together  on  a 
number  of  issues.  Most  significantly,  while 
reaffirming  the  importance  of  effective  ver- 
ification, the  NATO  participants  set  aside 
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their  longstanding  insistence  that  the  sides 
come  to  an  understanding  on  troop-level 
data  in  the  area  of  reductions  before  an 
agreement  is  signed.  This  was  a  major  con- 
cession to  the  East,  which  had  often  de- 
clared its  readiness  to  move  forward  swiftly 
in  the  talks  if  only  the  so-called  data  barrier 
could  be  removed.  Not  only  did  the  West 
decide  to  remove  this  barrier,  it  also  adopt- 
ed the  East's  own  general  approach — to  ne- 
gotiate a  first-phase,  time-limited  agree- 
ment in  which  initial  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  re- 
ductions would  be  followed  by  a  no-increase 
commitment  in  the  area  of  reductions  by  all 
participating  states.  On  these  and  a  number 
of  other  points,  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  made 
every  effort  to  come  to  an  early  accord  in 
Vienna. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  round,  there  was 
reason  to  be  optimistic.  General  Secretary 
Gorbachev  had  noted  that,  following  the 
December  5  West  initiative,  an  outline  for 
agreement  in  Vienna  was  emerging.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  many  Soviet 


and  East  European  spokesmen  indicated 
that  they  shared  with  NATO  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  vital  role  of  verification,  includ- 
ing on-site  inspection,  in  arms  control.  How- 
ever, the  Eastern  participants  have  not  re- 
ciprocated the  West's  move  or  given  sub- 
stance to  the  declarations  of  their  leaders. 
Indeed,  on  February  20,  the  Warsaw  Pact 
tabled  a  draft  agreement  which  recycled 
old  and  unacceptable  Eastern  positions  and 
which  included  an  utterly  inadequate  verifi- 
cation regime. 

NATO  has  made  it  clear  to  the  Warsaw 
Pact  that  the  East's  actions  during  this  ne- 
gotiating round  did  not  meet  Western  secu- 
rity requirements  and  that  we  await  a  re- 
sponse from  the  East  as  important  as  the 
step  the  West  took  in  December.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  show  the  political 
will  to  match  that  of  the  West,  then  there  is 
hope  that  the  MBFR  negotiations  can  result 
in  an  effective  and  fair  agreement.  The 
President  has  instructed  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  continue  to  work  for  such  an  outcome. 


Designation  of  Rocco  John  Marano  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
President's  National  Security  Telecommunications  Advisory 
Committee 
March  20,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  designate  Rocco  John  Marano  to  be 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  President's  National 
Security  Telecommunications  Advisory 
Committee  for  a  term  of  1  year. 

Mr.  Marano  has  been  president  of  Bell 
Communications  Research,  Inc.,  in  Living- 
ston, NJ,  since  January  1984.  Previously  he 
was  vice  president  of  central  staff  of  AT&T 


as  well  as  president-designate  of  central 
services  organization  in  1982-1983.  Mr. 
Marano  has  been  with  the  Bell  System  since 
July  1953. 

Mr.  Marano  graduated  from  Fordham 
University  (B.S.,  1953;  LL.B.,  1957).  He  is 
married,  has  four  children,  and  resides  in 
Chatham,  NJ.  He  was  born  February  14, 
1928,  in  Haverstraw,  NY. 
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Appointment  of  Two  Members  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Executive  Exchange 
March  20,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Executive  Exchange  for  terms  of  2  years. 
These  are  new  positions. 

Jewel  Lafontant  is  senior  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Vedder,  Price,  Kaufman  &  Kammholz  in 
Chicago,  XL.  She  graduated  from  Oberlin  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1943)  and  the  University  of  Chicago 


(J.D.,  1946).  She  has  one  child  and  resides  in 
Chicago,  XL.  She  was  bom  April  28,  1922,  in 
Chicago,  XL. 
Charles  Glen  Steele  is  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Deloitte,  Haskins  &  Sells  in  New 
York  City.  He  graduated  from  Golden  Gate 
University  (B.B.A.,  1951;  M.B.A.,  1962).  He  is 
married,  has  one  child,  and  resides  in  Green- 
wich, CT.  He  was  bom  July  24,  1925,  in  Faulk- 
ton,  SD. 


Statement  on  Signing  the  Food  Security  Improvements  Act  of  1986 
March  20,  1986 


I  have  signed  into  law  H.R.  1614,  the 
Food  Security  Improvements  Act  of  1986. 
This  legislation  makes  changes  to  several 
provisions  contained  in  the  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985,  which  I  approved  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1985. 

In  signing  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985 
into  law,  I  indicated  my  administration's 
strong  objections  to  several  features  con- 
tained in  that  legislation.  One  provision  was 
the  mandatory  3-year  payment-in-kind 
export  promotion  program  that  requires  the 
United  States  to  give  away  $2  billion  worth 
of  commodities  to  encourage  American  ex- 
ports. I  stated  that  "a  program  of  this  size 
and  nature  threatens  to  precipitate  an  agri- 
cultural commodity  trade  war  with  our 
allies;  moreover,  it  may  well  be  impossible 
to  fulfill  the  $2  biUion  goal  over  the  next  3 
years  without  subsidizing  exports  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  contrary  to  the  na- 
tional   security    interests    of    the    United 


States."  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  H.R.  1614 
reduces  this  program  from  $2  biUion  over 
the  next  3  years  to  $1  billion.  This  reduc- 
tion will  allow  the  United  States  to  encour- 
age export  promotion  without  threatening 
our  trade  policy  or  our  national  security.  I 
am  also  pleased  to  note  that  the  Congress 
has  revised  language  that  had  been  adopted 
earher  relating  to  so-called  advance  re- 
course loans  to  make  clear  that  this  pro- 
gram is  completely  discretionary.  The  pro- 
gram is  ill-advised  and  unnecessary,  and  my 
administration  will  not  use  its  discretion  to 
implement  it. 

Although  this  legislation  does  not  correct 
all  of  the  deficiencies  contained  in  the  Food 
Security  Act  of  1985,  it  nonetheless  repre- 
sents some  improvement,  and  for  that 
reason  I  have  signed  it  into  law. 

Note:  H.R.  1614,  approved  March  20,  was 
assigned  Public  Law  No.  99-260. 
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Proclamation  5449 — National  Agriculture  Day,  1986 
March  20,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

For  more  than  a  century,  American  agri- 
culture has  led  the  world  in  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  technological  advances  that 
raise  our  standard  of  living.  In  fact,  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  is  our  largest  and 
most  basic  industry. 

Our  farms,  ranches,  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  nurseries;  the  businesses  that  supply 
them;  and  those  who  transform  and  trans- 
port their  raw  commodities  or  sell  the  final 
products,  provide  us  with  the  world's  most 
abundant  and  varied  supply  of  food  and 
clothing.  American  agriculture  also  helps 
feed  tens  of  millions  of  people  in  other  coun- 
tries. Moreover,  the  activities  of  the  23  mil- 
lion Americans  employed  in  agriculture 
generate  one-fifth  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  one-fifth  of  our  Nation's  jobs. 

Maintaining  such  production — nearly  one- 
twelfth  of  the  world's  output  of  major  agri- 
culture commodities — requires  careful  stew- 
ardship of  natural  resources  and  capital, 
flexibility  in  responding  to  the  vagaries  of 
weather  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  interna- 
tional marketplace,  unparalleled  mastery  of 
many  skills,  and  the  continuous  support  of 


research  institutions. 

To  honor  the  inmiense  and  varied  contri- 
butions made  to  our  economy  and  our  na- 
tional life  by  the  men  and  women  working 
in  American  agriculture,  and  to  foster  a 
greater  understanding  of  the  importance  of 
this  sector  of  our  economy,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  by  Public  Law  99-207 
approved  December  23,  1985,  has  designat- 
ed March  20,  1986,  as  "National  Agriculture 
Day"  and  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  observ- 
ance of  this  occasion. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  March  20,  1986,  as  Nation- 
al Agriculture  Day,  and  I  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  this 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  20th  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:56  a.m.,  March  21,  1986] 


Statement  on  House  of  Representatives  Disapproval  of  United 
States  Assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
March  20,  1986 


Today's  vote  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  a  dark  day  for  freedom.  This  vote 
must  be  reversed.  The  Soviet  Union  cannot 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  know- 
ing that,  once  captured,  a  country  will  be 
relegated  forever  to  the  Communist  camp. 
We  declare  our  unwavering  support  for 
freedom  and  for  peace-loving  people  strug- 
gling to  overcome  Communist  tyranny. 

Those  Democrats  and  Republicans  who 
stood  with  the  forces  of  freedom  have  the 


Nation's  profound  gratitude  and  my  own. 
But  you  have  more.  You  have  my  solemn 
determination  to  come  back,  again  and 
again,  until  this  battle  is  won,  until  freedom 
is  given  the  chance  it  deserves  in  Nicara- 
gua. Tomorrow,  I  will  begin  to  press  in  the 
Senate,  and  then  back  again  in  the  House, 
for  the  real  and  effective  assistance  for  Nic- 
aragua's freedom  fighters,  which  was 
denied  them  today  and  which  those  brave 
men  and  women  deserve.  The  American 
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people  have  begun  to  awaken  to  the  danger 
emerging  on  their  doorstep.  And  one  day, 
in  the  not  too  distant  future,  that  awareness 
will  come  home  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. We  are  gaining  ground;  we  are  win- 
ning converts.  The  next  battle  will  bring  us 
the  victory  this  just  and  good  cause  rightly 
deserves. 

Finally,  I  have  some  special  words  today 
for  the  freedom  fighters.  The  events  of 
today  and  those  that  will  take  place  over 
the  next  week  are  preparation  for  the  day 
when  democracy  returns  to  Nicaragua.  A 
chance  to  realize  that,  while  democratic 
peoples  are  sometimes  slow  to  wake  to  im- 
minent danger,  when  they  do  awaken  their 


commitment  to  freedom  and  their  resolve 
for  victory  is  unshakable.  So,  to  the  freedom 
fighters  of  Nicaragua  I  say:  Have  faith;  have 
hope.  The  American  people  are  just  now 
awakening  to  the  justice  of  your  cause,  just 
now  realizing  that  your  struggle  is  their 
struggle.  Soon,  with  our  support,  your  cour- 
age will  ensure  the  triumph  of  your  cause, 
our  cause,  and  all  of  humanity's  cause — the 
cause  of  freedom. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President,  read  the 
President's  statement  to  reporters  at  4:10 
p.m.  in  the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White 
House. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Reception  for  Private  Sector  Supporters 
of  United  States  Assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Resistance 
March  21,  1986 


The  President.  Well,  thank  you  very  much 
for  a  very  heartwarming  welcome.  And  I 
want  you  to  know  Fm  an  honorary  member 
[of  the  contras].  For  those  of  you  who  are  too 
far,  Fm  sure  you're  familiar  with  it.  "If  you 
like  Cuba,  you'll  love  Nicaragua."  [Laughter] 

Well,  thank  you,  and  welcome  you  to  the 
White  House.  And  I  want  to  express  my 
personal  thanks  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
American  people  for  the  hard  work  and 
dedication  that  you  are  all  giving  this  free- 
dom struggle.  Perhaps  never  before  on  a 
foreign  policy  issue  have  we  seen  such  a 
broad-based  coalition.  In  the  audience 
today,  we  have  Christians  and  Jews,  veter- 
ans and  businessmen,  ethnic  and  minority 
groups.  You Ve  all  come  together  in  a  noble 
cause.  Unfortunately  for  America,  that 
cause,  the  cause  of  freedom  and  hope  and 
democracy,  suffered  a  temporary  setback 
yesterday  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I 
underline  "temporary."  History  will  record 
yesterday's  vote  as  wrong,  tragically  wrong. 
But  let  me  assure  these  brave  men  here 
today  — [contra  leaders]  Adolpho  Calero,  Al- 
fonso Robelo,  Arturo  Cruz — America  will 
not  desert  you  and  your  courageous  strug- 


gle to  expel  Communist  tyranny  from  the 
American  mainland. 

You  know,  to  paraphrase  another  famous 
freedom  fighter,  John  Paul  Jones:  We  have 
not  yet  begun  to  fight.  You  know,  I  don't 
mean  to  be  kind  of  sacrilegious  about  things 
like  this,  but  there  was  a  joke  that  was  born 
in  recent  years  out  of  that  line  of  John  Paul 
Jones'  in  the  American  Revolution.  And  it 
kind  of  fits  what  happened  with  some 
people  yesterday.  The  joke  has  it  that  when 
he  said  this,  the  deck  of  his  ship  was  cov- 
ered with  dead  sailors  and — or  wounded 
and  dead  sailors  and  marines.  And  when  he 
said  that,  one  of  the  wounded  raised  up  on 
his  elbow  and  says,  "There's  always  one 
character  that  didn't  get  the  message." 
[Laughter] 

Well,  the  Senate  will  be  voting  on  our 
age  package — or  aid  package — [laughter] — 
in  a  few  days.  That  first  word  kind  of  sticks 
with  me.  [Laughter]  And  we  intend  to 
bring  this  back  to  the  House  as  many  times 
as  it  takes  to  win.  And  we  will  win.  But 
time  is  of  the  essence.  Every  day  that 
passes,  the  freedom  fighters  of  Nicaragua 
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are  left  to  face  Soviet  helicopter  gunships 
with  hand-held  rifles.  How  can  we  allow 
that  to  continue?  If  this  vote  is  not  quickly 
reversed,  we  will  be  sending  a  message  to 
the  world  that  the  United  States  of  America 
won't  lift  a  finger  for  freedom,  that  we  care 
less  about  defending  democracy  than  the 
Soviet  Union  cares  about  destroying  it. 
Well  be  giving  a  green  light  to  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism on  the  American  mainland  and 
inviting  the  worldwide  terrorist  network  to 
set  up  shop  on  our  own  continent. 

Well,  Qadhafi  has  boasted  of  his  intention 
to  fight  America,  quote,  "at  its  doorstep." 
Well,  the  Nicaraguan  Communists  have 
threatened  to  carry  their  revolution  into 
the  United  States  itself.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
pouring  billions  of  dollars  into  Latin  Amer- 
ica with  one  purpose:  to  subvert  the  democ- 
racies of  Central  America  and  ring  the 
United  States  with  a  noose  of  hostile.  Com- 
munist states.  Soon,  it  will  be  too  late  for 
excuses. 

The  question  now  is:  Will  we  reverse  this 
tragic  course  before  it  is  too  late?  Will  we 
support  freedom  while  the  price  is  still  not 
too  high  and  the  risks  are  still  not  too  great? 
And  the  answer  will  be,  and  the  answer 
must  be,  yes.  There's  simply  no  more  im- 
portant foreign  policy  question  before  the 
United  States  Congress  today.  We  cannot 
give  up.  We  will  never  give  up.  The  Com- 
munists are  pressing  their  offensive  against 
the  freedom  fighters  along  the  Honduran 
border.  No  doubt  they'll  be  emboldened  by 


yesterday's  vote  in  the  House  and  will  try 
to  seriously  damage  the  freedom  fighters 
before  aid  can  arrive.  And  we  can't  let  that 
happen.  We  can't  let  the  final  hope  of  free- 
dom in  Nicaragua  be  extinguished  while 
Congress  slowly  makes  up  its  mind  to  do 
the  right  thing. 

Alfonso,  Adolpho,  and  Arturo,  would  you 
kind  of  come  up  here  and  stand  by  my 
side?  I  want  to  tell  you  something:  We're  in 
this  together.  The  future  of  Central  Amer- 
ica is  not  with  communism;  the  future  of 
Central  America  is  with  democracy  arid  all 
those  who  are  fighting  for  freedom.  You  are 
the  future  of  Central  America.  Today  I  give 
you  my  solemn  pledge:  I  will  not  rest  until 
freedom  is  given  a  fighting  chance  in  Nica- 
ragua. We'll  spare  no  effort  and  give  no 
ground  in  supporting  the  democratic  resist- 
ance in  Nicaragua.  Until  these  men  are  suc- 
cessful in  their  freedom  struggle,  there'll  be 
no  peace  in  Central  America,  and  there  will 
be  no  peace  in  our  souls. 

So,  I  thank  you  all  again  so  much  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  all  that  you 
have  done,  and  I  know  that  you  will  contin- 
ue to  be  doing  this  and  with  us  in  these 
weeks  ahead.  So,  God  bless  you  all. 

Contra  leaders.  Viva  Reagan!  Viva 
Reagan!  Viva  Reagan! 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:17  p.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  In  his 
opening  remarks,  the  President  held  up  a 
button  that  said,  "If  you  like  Cuba,  you'll 
love  Nicaragua. " 


Proclamation  5450 — Afghanistan  Day,  1986 
March  21,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  people  of  Afghanistan  celebrate 
March  21  as  the  beginning  of  their  new 
year.  In  ordinary  times,  it  is  an  occasion  of 
joy,  renewal,  and  hope  for  a  better  future. 
March  21,  1986,  however,  does  not  mark 
the  passage  of  an  ordinary  year,  nor  does  it 
bring  cause   to   celebrate.   For  the  heroic 


Afghan  people  it  marks  the  beginning  of 
yet  another  year  in  their  struggle  for  na- 
tional liberation  against  the  ruthless  Soviet 
military  force  that  seeks  to  conquer  them. 
Over  six  years  ago,  on  December  27, 
1979,  the  Soviet  army  invaded  Afghanistan, 
a  small,  friendly,  nonaligned,  and  deeply  re- 
ligious neighbor.  For  six  long  years,  the  So- 
viets have  sought  to  obliterate  Afghan  cul- 
ture and  remold  that  ancient  nation  into  a 
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replica  of  their  own  system,  causing  millions 
of  Afghan  refugees  to  flee  the  country.  To 
achieve  their  goals,  the  Soviets  installed  the 
quisling  regime  of  Babrak  Karmal,  in  which 
Soviet  advisors  now  man  the  key  positions. 
They  have  transported  thousands  of  young 
Afghans  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  reeducation 
in  summer  camps,  universities,  and  special- 
ized institutions,  and  they  have  set  up  a 
secret  police  apparatus  matched  in  brutality 
only  by  their  own  KGB. 

These  tactics  hardly  begin  to  describe  the 
continuing  horror  of  the  Soviet  attempt  to 
subjugate  Afghanistan,  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law  repeatedly  condemned  by  the 
United  Nations.  Despite  calculated  destruc- 
tion of  crops,  irrigation  systems,  and  live- 
stock, indiscriminate  air  and  artillery  bom- 
bardments of  civilian  areas,  brutal  reprisals 
against  noncombatants,  and  other  unspeak- 
able atrocities,  the  Afghan  people  remain 
determined  to  defend  their  liberty.  The  re- 
sistance has  in  fact  become  more  effective 
than  ever. 

The  Soviet  failure  to  quell  the  Afghan 
people  is  not  surprising.  The  Afghans  have 
a  long  history  of  resisting  invasion  and  of 
defending  their  homes,  their  faith,  and  their 
culture.  Since  December  1979,  resistance 
fighters  have  acquitted  themselves  well  in 
many  engagements  against  larger  and 
better  armed  Soviet  forces.  The  Afghan 
freedom  fighters  have  shown  they  can 
render  all  of  their  country  unsafe  for  the 
invader.  After  six  years  of  hard,  bloody 
fighting,  the  Soviets  are  far  from  achieving 
their  military  goals. 

Recently  the  Afghan  resistance  has  taken 
major  steps  toward  achieving  unity  and 
making  its  presence  felt  on  the  internation- 
al scene,  strengthening  its  ability  to  publi- 
cize the  Afghan  cause.  We  welcome  these 
developments.  With  the  support  of  the 
community  of  civilized  nations,  the  Afghan 
resistance  has  also  increased  its  efforts  to 
aid  civilians  remaining  inside  Afghanistan. 


This  will  improve  the  Afghan  people's  abili- 
ty to  carry  on  the  fight  and  counter  the 
deliberate  Soviet  attempt  to  drive  the  civil- 
ian population  away  from  resistance-con- 
trolled areas. 

Throughout  the  period  of  their  brutal  oc- 
cupation, the  Soviets  have  tried — ^but 
failed — to  divide  the  international  support- 
ers of  the  cause  of  Afghan  freedom.  They 
cannot  be  divided.  The  overwhelming  votes 
in  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly, 
year  after  year,  are  but  one  expression  of 
the  ongoing  commitment  of  the  world  com- 
munity to  this  cause.  For  our  part  we  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  support  this  just 
struggle  until  the  Soviets  withdraw;  until 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  regain  their  liber- 
ties, their  independence,  and  the  right  to 
self-determination;  and  until  the  refugees 
can  return  in  safety  to  their  native  land. 
Only  such  a  settlement  can  command  the 
support  of  the  Afghan  people;  a  settlement 
that  does  not  command  their  support  will 
not  end  this  war. 

Today,  we  pay  tribute  to  the  brave  men, 
women,  and  children  of  Afghanistan  and 
remind  them  that  their  sacrifice  is  not  and 
will  not  be  forgotten. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
272,  has  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing March  21,  1986,  as  "Afghanistan  Day." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  March  21,  1986,  as  Af- 
ghanistan Day. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-first  day  of  March,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:49  a.m.,  March  24,  1986] 
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Proclamation  5451- 
March  21,  1986 


-National  Energy  Education  Day,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Abundant,  readily  available,  reliable  sup- 
plies of  energy  at  reasonable  prices  have 
fueled  industrial  growth  in  the  United 
States  since  our  country  began.  A  continued 
supply  of  such  energy  is  essential  to  the 
Nation's  future  security  and  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  citizens.  But  the  apparent 
abundance  that  we  enjoy  today  should  not 
tempt  us  to  a  dangerous  complacency. 

The  nature  of  current  energy  supplies 
and  the  need  to  provide  energy  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  expanding  economy  require  us 
to  pursue  an  enlightened  energy  policy  sup- 
ported by  an  informed  electorate.  Energy 
education  programs  in  our  Nation's  schools 
help  to  equip  future  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans to  make  wise  choices  that  will  shape 
our  economic  destiny  for  years  to  come. 

National  Energy  Education  Day  helps 
bring  into  focus  the  energy  needs  of  our 
Nation  and  our  local  communities.  It 
prompts  teachers,  students,  school  officials, 
and  private  citizens  to  work  together  to 
alert  the  next  generation  of  Americans  to 
their  opportunities  and  responsibilities.  It  is 


appropriate  that  all  Americans,  and  particu- 
larly our  educators,  take  steps  to  recognize 
the  importance  of  maintaining  and  develop- 
ing adequate  sources  of  energy  far  into  the 
future. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
205,  has  designated  Friday,  March  21,  1986, 
as  "National  Energy  Education  Day"  and 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
occasion. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Friday,  March  21,  1986,  as 
National  Energy  Education  Day,  and  I  call 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  this  day  with  appropriate  programs 
and  activities  to  promote  energy  education 
programs  in  America's  schools. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  21st  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:50  a.m.,  March  24,  1986] 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  United  States  Assistance  for  the 
Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
March  22,  1986 


My  fellow  A  mericans: 

Last  Thursday  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  on  a  proposal  to  send  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  of  Nicaragua,  the  men  and 
women  struggling  against  the  Communists 
who  control  their  country.  This  proposal 
was  designed  to  protect  our  own  southern 
borders  and  give  the  freedom  fighters  the 
chance  to  reclaim  their  nation  for  liberty.  It 
wouldVe  required  no  new  money  whatso- 
ever, but  would  simply  have  used  funds  al- 
ready approved  by  Congress  for  defense.  By 


a  margin  of  12,  the  House  voted  no. 

Every  day  that  this  vote  is  permitted  to 
stand,  every  day  that  freedom  fighters  are 
left  defenseless  against  Soviet  helicopter 
gunships,  more  lives  will  be  lost,  and  the 
dangers  will  grow  from  this  Soviet  beach- 
head on  our  continent.  Already  the  Soviets 
have  armed  Nicaragua  with  tanks,  antiair- 
craft missiles,  and  helicopter  gunships.  So- 
called  advisers  from  the  Soviet  Union,  East 
Germany,  and  Cuba  swarm  Nicaragua  in 
the  thousands  and  have  helped  the  Nicara- 
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guan  Communists  to  build  an  army  and  mi- 
litia of  120,000 — by  far  the  biggest  armed 
force  that  Central  America  has  ever  seen. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  Sandinistas  have 
openly  admitted  that  they  intend  to  spread 
their  Communist  revolution  throughout 
Latin  America.  But  the  Nicaraguan  freedom 
fighters  have  handed  the  Communists  a  set- 
back. Although  outnumbered  and  under- 
equipped,  the  freedom  fighters  have 
pinned  down  thousands  of  Sandinista  troops 
and  countless  military  assets.  With  their 
blood  and  courage,  they  have  bought  the 
people  of  other  Central  American  nations 
the  precious  time  they  need  to  strengthen 
their  democracies.  And,  in  helping  to 
thwart  the  aggressive  designs  of  the  Nicara- 
guan Communists  and  their  Soviet-bloc  ac- 
complices, they  have  directly  contributed  to 
the  safety  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  people.  We  owe  the  freedom 
fighters  a  vote  of  thanks,  not  a  vote  of  no 
confidence.  I  cannot  accept  the  House 
action  as  final,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  it 
reflects  the  informed  and  considered  will  of 
the  American  people. 

Next  week  the  effort  to  provide  aid  to  the 
freedom  fighters  will  move  to  the  Senate. 
Our  proposal,  as  it  now  stands,  including  its 
provision  to  give  the  freedom  fighters  de- 
fensive weapons  immediately,  represents 
the  absolute  minimum  of  assistance  to 
which  I  can  agree.  Any  less  would  be  too 
little,  any  further  delay  would  be  too  late. 
We  speak  not  of  a  game  in  which  one  side 
can  call  "time  out"  to  consider  its  options; 
we  speak  of  a  life  and  death  struggle  for 
liberty.  The  Soviet  gunships  will  not  halt 
their  operations  while  we  debate.  The 
House  vote  must  be  reversed,  and  soon.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  aid  program 
promptly  and  the  House  to  take  the  matter 
up  once  again  as  its  next  item  of  business. 

Some  of  our  critics  insist  that  even  the 
minimal  assistance  we*re  requesting  is  too 
much,  and  negotiations  alone  are  the 
answer.  Well,  I  must  remind  them  that  the 
Sandinista  Communists  have  already  con- 
cluded negotiations — in  1979  with  the  Or- 
ganization   of    American    States.    In    that 


agreement,  the  Communists  promised  to 
conduct  a  peaceful,  nonaligned  foreign 
policy  and  to  hold  free  elections.  They  have 
done  neither. 

I  must  remind  our  critics  that  our  admin- 
istration has  pursued  active  diplomacy, 
holding  10  high-level  meetings  with  the 
Sandinista  regime.  Always,  the  Communists 
have  refused  serious  negotiations.  I  must 
further  remind  our  critics  that  promising 
diplomatic  proposals  were  on  the  table 
when  Thursday *s  damaging  House  vote  took 
place.  President^  Duarte  of  El  Salvador  and 
his  Central  American  colleagues  had  pro- 
posed that  a  dialog  take  place  simultaneous- 
ly between  the  freedom  fighters  and  the 
Nicaraguan  Communists,  between  the  Sal- 
vadoran  Government  and  its  Communist 
opponents,  and  between  the  Nicaraguan 
Communists  and  the  United  States.  We  sup- 
port this  initiative,  but  the  Nicaraguan 
Communists  have  refused  to  take  part. 

So,  I  would  say  to  our  critics:  Join  me  in 
providing  all  the  resources  necessary — and 
that  means  military  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters — to  bring  the  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists to  the  table  and  to  make  them  honor 
the  international  promise  they  have  already 
made  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  The  Communists,  themselves,  have 
shown  again  and  again  that  diplomacy  alone 
is  not  enough.  As  your  President,  I  cannot 
leave  my  successor,  I  cannot  leave  our  chil- 
dren, to  face  grave  dangers  and  agonizing 
decisions  that  with  a  minimum  of  foresight 
and  courage  could Ve  been  averted.  The 
freedom  fighters  have  done  much;  they  ask 
little.  Let  us  act  to  help  them  together. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  let  us  act 
now.  Then  we  can  get  on  with  the  business 
of  lending  a  hand  to  our  neighbors  as  they 
attack  poverty  and  create  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  their  people. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:   The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 
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Interview  With  R.W.  Apple,  Jr.,  Gerald  M.  Boyd,  and  Bernard 
Weinraub  of  the  New  York  Times 
March  21,  1986 


The  Philippines 

Q.  Thanks  very  much  for  seeing  us.  We 
appreciate  that.  We*re  going  to  ask  several 
foreign  policy  questions,  and  domestic  also. 
I  thought  we  would,  possibly,  start  with  the 
Philippines  and  that  whole  area.  Sir,  several 
administration  officials  were  quoted  as 
saying  that  they  were  disgusted  at  what 
they  found  in  Mr.  Marcos*  luggage  when  he 
came  to  Hawaii.  Do  you  share  their  surprise 
about  the  scale  of  his  overall  corruption 
when  he  was  leader  of  the  Philippines? 

The  President  Well,  FU  tell  you,  Fm  not 
going  to  comment  on  that.  I  think  here, 
now,  we're  talking  about  something  that 
is — there  are  legalities  involved.  And  I 
think,  rather  than  comment  on  that,  our 
interest  is  in  continuing  our  historic  friend- 
ship with  the  Philippines.  And  Fm  going  to 
let  the  law  and  justice  take  its  course,  and 
well  abide  by  the  laws.  But  also,  that  will 
involve  not  just  hearsay  and  gossip  and  so 
forth  but  a  determination  of  what's  actually 
happened.  FU  wait  for  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  should  escape  pros- 
ecution by  courts  in  the  U.S.? 

The  President.  Fve  said  that  I  think  the 
laws  of  not  only  our  nation  but  the  Philip- 
pine Government  and  international  law,  or 
the  laws  of  whatever  country  he  may  go  to, 
should  be  observed. 

Q.  With  no  intervention? 

The  President.  No. 

Q.  Or  special  treatment? 

The  President.  That's  right. 

Q.  So  you  think  he  should  be,  in  a  sense, 
prosecuted  by,  if  anything 

The  President.  If  and  when.  So,  as  I  say, 
Fll  let  the  law  take  its  course. 

Q.  One  more  question  on  the  Philippines, 
sir.  You  said  that  you  wanted  to  give  Mrs. 
Aquino  time  to  form  a  new  government 
and  create  a  cabinet  and  get  things  rolling. 
Why  have  you  waited  so  long  and  not  per- 
sonally called  her? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  there's  been 
any  occasion  to,  and  I  don't  think  that  we 
can  say  that  she's  through  with  the  process 


or  the  business  of  getting  her  government 
underway  and  going.  And  we've  main- 
tained contact  with  her  through  our. Ambas- 
sador and  others.  She's  still  organizing  a 
government.  No  need  to. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  meet  with  her,  sir, 
at  some  point? 

The  President.  If  that  will  improve  or  con- 
tinue or  help  to  continue  the  relations 
we've  always  had,  fine,  I'll  do  whatever 

Q.  Any  prospect  of  that  on  your  Asian 
trip? 

The  President.  No,  because  there  we're 
going  to  Indonesia,  and  Fm  going  to  meet 
with  the  ASEAN  leaders.  It's  a  meeting  that 
was  once  scheduled  and  put  off.  There  will 
be  a  representative  of  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment as  a  part  of  that  meeting. 

Q.  But  not  she  herself? 

The  President.  No,  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Soviet-U.S.  Relations 

Q.  Sir,  on  U.S.-Soviet  relations,  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev pledged  to  you  in  Geneva  last  No- 
vember that  he  wanted  to  have  a  summit, 
and  now  he's  been  seemingly  sounding  like 
he  really  is  not  interested  in  it.  Do  you  feel 
personally  deceived? 

The  President.  No,  because  I  don't  feel 
that  any  decision  has  been  made.  There  was 
one  government  official — not  the  General 
Secretary — who  discussed  with  some  of  our 
people  the  possibility  of  a  different  date 
than  the  June  date  we'd  originally  suggest- 
ed. But  that  is  not  formal;  there  hasn't 
been — a  formal  objection  to  it.  And  so  far, 
I'm  going  to  continue  to  operate  that  we're 
waiting  to  hear  from  them  as  to — we've  ex- 
tended to,  say,  June,  July.  They  had  suggest- 
ed possibly  later  in  the  fall,  and  we've 
called  attention  to  the  election  that  will  be 
going  on  here  and  that  that  will  be  difBcult 
for  us  to 

Q.  Late  November? 

The  President.  I  did,  the  other  day,  say  to 
someone  that  we'll  possibly,  if  it  went 
beyond,  then,  the  election  and  before  the 
end   of  the   year,   I   don't   think   that — I'd 
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prefer  not  to  wait  that  long.  That,  then, 
makes  it  a  long  time  since  the  previous 
summit.  And  Fm  still  hopeful  that  it  will 
wind  up  June  or  July. 

Q.  I've  got  a  little  broader,  sort  of  more 
philosophical  question,  Mr.  President.  You 
have  a  little  bit  more  than  2  years  left  in 
your  Presidency  now,  and  I  know  you  had 
wanted  to  leave  a  legacy  of  peace.  Are  you 
concerned,  in  some  form,  that  the  time  is 
running  out  to  reach  a  major  breakthrough 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  peace  area? 

The  President.  No,  I  don't  think  time  is 
running  out  to  that  extent  of  it  being  a — 
you  might  say  a  kind  of  do-or-die  moment 
here.  And  I  guess  Fm  not  surprised  that  the 
negotiations  haven't  been  faster  than 
they've  been,  because  if  you  look  back  at 
the  pattern  of  such  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets,  there  never  has  been  any  speed  in 
those  negotiations. 

Q.  But  other  Presidents,  it  seems,  have 
been  able  to  achieve  some  kind  of  break- 
through into  arms  control  or  some  area  that 
they  could  say  really  tried  to  alleviate  ten- 
sions. You  haven't  so  far. 

The  President.  No,  that's  right,  because  of 
one  fundamental  difference.  The  other  dis- 
cussions and  the  other  agreements  that 
have  been  made  and  proposed  have  all  had 
to  do  with  the  rate  of  increase  in  weaponry. 
And  I  said  back  when  I  was  campaigning 
that  Fd  stay  at  a  table  as  long  as  it  took  to 
see  if  we  couldn't  get  a  reduction  in  the 
numbers  of  weapons.  And  this  has  never 
before  been  discussed  with  them.  And  the 
very  fact  that  they  have  made  proposals 
themselves  calling  for  reductions  is  some- 
thing new  and,  I  think,  something  that 
gives  us  cause  for  optimism.  Under  those 
other  agreements,  the  effect  of  some  of 
them — granted  that  they  may  have  held 
down  the  rate  of  increase — ^but  take  from 
the  time  of  the  agreement  of  SALT  II, 
they've  added  about  6,000  warheads  in  that 
time.  Maybe  you  can  call  it  arms  control  in 
one  way,  but  it  certainly  isn't  arms  reduc- 
tion. And  arms  reduction  is  what  we  need. 

Q.  You  sound  like  you're  hopeful  on  U.S.- 
Soviet relations? 

The  President.  Yes,  because  I  think  that 
they've  got  some  practical  benefits  to  get 
from  them  themselves. 


1986  Congressional  Elections 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  whether  I 
might  turn  you  temporarily  toward  domes- 
tic politics;  this  is  an  election  year.  First, 
may  I  ask  about  realignment,  which  has 
been  a  theme  you've  followed  for  a  long 
time,  partisan  realignment.  Do  you  think 
that  Republican  victory  in  the  Senate  this 
year  is  an  essential  to  getting  the  kind  of 
partisan  realignment  that  you  want?  In 
other  words,  would  Republican  loss  of  the 
Senate  set  the  cause  back  a  great  deal? 

The  President.  Well,  it  would  be  a  set- 
back. Then  there'd  be  another  election  for 
other  Senators  in  2  more  years.  I  have  to 
say  that  I  would  hate  to  see  the  loss  of  the 
Senate,  because  I  don't  believe  that  we 
could  have  achieved  the  things  economical- 
ly and  in  other  fields  that  we  have  achieved 
if  we  did  not  have  one  House  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Q.  To  what  degree  do  you  intend  to  in- 
volve yourself  directly  in  individual  cam- 
paigns where  Republican  candidates  are 
hard-pressed  in  the  next  few  months? 

The  President.  I'm  going  to  do  everything 
I  can  on  behalf  of  our  candidates  and  every- 
thing that  I'm  asked  to  do. 

Q.  Travel?  Speak? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  If  the  Republicans  were  to  lose  control 
of  the  Senate,  in  what  specific  areas  do  you 
think  you  would  encounter  the  most  trou- 
ble? Where  would  that  limit  you  the  most 
in  the  rest  of  your  term? 

The  President.  Oh,  that  would  be  hard  to 
speculate  on.  It  would  depend  on  who  was 
gone  and  who  was  still  here.  We've  had,  if 
you've  noticed,  in  the  very  beginning — 
even  though  we  have  a  majority  control  of 
the  Senate,  most  of  the  major  issues  have 
found  a  bipartisan  vote  in  there,  with  us 
losing  some  of  our  own  Republicans  to  the 
other  side,  but  with  them,  in  turn,  losing 
some  to  us.  And  that,  I  think,  is  a  part  of 
the  democratic  process.  The  main  thing 
with  having  the  majority,  however,  is  that 
that  gives  you  the  majority  and  the  chair- 
manship of  the  committees. 

Q.  The  right  to  control  the  agenda  to  a 
degree? 

The  President.  Yes.  I  remember  back  in 
California  I  only  had  for  one  brief  period — a 
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year  or  so — a  bare  majority  in  both  houses 
of  the  legislature.  But  to  show  you  what 
that  difference  meant,  in  that  single  year, 
after  we  attained  that  bare  majority,  we 
passed  41  anticrime  bills.  All  of  them  had 
been  buried  in  a  committee  operated  and 
controlled  by  the  majority  until  that  change 
where  we  became  the  majority;  they 
weren't  new  bills  at  all.  And  strangely 
enough,  those  41  bills  that  had  been  lying 
buried  in  those  committees,  once  they  were 
brought  out  in  the  open  on  the  floor,  there 
weren't  very  many  people  that  dared  to 
vote  against  them. 

Gun  Control 

Q.  Sir,  could  I  change  the  subject  to  the 
issue  of  gun  control?  You,  yourself,  were 
seriously  wounded,  tragically,  in  that  event 
as  well  as  your  Press  Secretary,  Jim  Brady. 
In  light  of  your  own  experience,  in  light  of 
the  opposition  of  various  police  groups  as 
well  as  Mrs.  Brady  to  this  legislation  that's 
now  up  on  the  Hill  on  gun  control,  why  do 
you  support  virtually  no  limits  on  gun  con- 
trol at  this  point? 

The  President  Well,  I  don't  think  that  it 
is  a  no-limit  thing,  but  I'd  like  to  point 
something  out.  Yes,  I  was  shot  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  the  gun  control 
laws  are  probably  as  strict  as  they  are  any- 
place in  the  United  States,  where  every- 
thing about  the  possession  of  that  gun  and 
having  it  on  his  person  was  against  the  law. 
If  you  will  check  those  States,  such  as  New 
York,  with  all  the  great  gun  control  laws 
that  they  have — check  the  use  of  guns  in 
crime  in  those  States  against  States  like 
some  Western  States  like  in  Arizona,  where 
there  is  very  little  of  what  we  would  think 
is  control. 

Q.  But  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect? 

The  President  The  point  that  I  think  is 
made  is  that  as  long  as  there  are  guns,  the 
individual  that  wants  a  gun  for  a  crime  is 
going  to  have  one  and  going  to  get  it.  The 
only  person  who's  going  to  be  penalized 
and  have  difficulty  is  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zen, who  then  cannot  have — if  he  wants  the 
protection  of  a  weapon  in  his  home — for 
home  protection.  What  I  think  is — rather 
than  gun  control  of  this  kind,  when  I  was 
Governor  we  passed  a  law  in  California  that 
I  think  is  the  most  effective  kind.  It  con- 


trolled— or  made  more  costly — wrong 
people  having  guns,  criminals  in  using 
them.  We  passed  a  law  there  that  said  that 
if  an  individual  is  convicted  of  a  crime,  such 
as  burglary  or  anything,  and  had  in  his  or 
her  possession  a  gun  at  the  time  the  crime 
was  committed,  whether  that  gun  was  used 
or  not,  add  5  to  15  years  to  the  prison  sen- 
tence if  found  guilty. 

Now,  if  you  remember  back  in  England 
some  years  ago — lately  there's  been  some 
talk  that  now  we  see  the  English  bobbies 
having  guns  and  all.  What  has  changed? 
Well,  back  in  another  day  when  they  didn't 
carry  guns  in  England,  in  the  old  times,  the 
carrying  of  a  gun  in  the  commission  of  a 
crime,  you  were  tried  not  for  the  crime  that 
you'd  committed;  you  were  tried  for 
murder.  It  was  considered  that  you  had 
shown  the  intent  to  use  that  weapon  by 
carrying  it  in  the  commission  of  the  crime. 
And  therefore,  a  fellow  that  was  only  a  bur- 
glar said,  "Wait  a  minute.  I  don't  want  to 
get  threatened  with  hanging  if  I'm  caught 
with  a  gun  in  my  pocket."  So  the  criminals 
didn't  carry  guns,  and  the  police  didn't 
have  to  carry  guns. 

Space  Program 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  another  matter,  on 
the  shuttle.  The  shuttle  disaster  really 
shocked  all  of  us.  But  the  Soviet  Union  and 
some  other  countries  have  been  moving  for- 
ward with  their  space  programs.  The 
United  States  is  essentially  grounded  right 
now.  What  do  you  plan  to  do  to  get  us  back 
into  the  space  business? 

The  President  Well,  first  of  all,  I  think  we 
must  go  forward  until  we  know  exactly 
what  caused  this  so  that  there  will  not  be  a 
repeat  of  it. 

Q.  Let's  not  go  forward? 

The  President  Yes.  We  want  to  be  able  to 
assure  those  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  go 
up  there  as  astronauts  that  every  provision 
has  been  made  for  their  protection  and 
safety,  which  all  of  us,  more  or  less,  had 
assumed  was  true  before.  But  once  that's 
straightened  out,  then  I  believe  we  must  go 
forward  with  the  program.  And  I  think, 
Jerry,  you'll  find  it  was  interesting  that  my 
first  calls  to  the  bereaved  families — every 
one  of  them  said  to  me:  "Please,  don't  let 
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this  program  be  stopped  by  this.  The  pro- 
gram must  go  forward." 

Q.  But  other  countries  are  already  going 
ahead? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  you  concerned  that  the  U.S.  is 
losing  ground  at  this  point? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  the  period 
involved  here  is  going  to — they  were  going 
ahead  anyway.  And  what's  wrong  with  the 
exploration  of  space  by  others?  There's 
been  a  great  cooperation,  you  know.  We've 
had  their  people  come  and  go  up  with  ours 
so  that  they  would  have  some  experience  in 
this  field. 

Aid  for  the  Nicaraguan  Contras 

Q.  Time  to  talk  about  the  contras^  I  guess. 
You  lost  yesterday.  You  said  you  were  going 
to  keep  fighting.  My  first  question  is;  How 
do  you  intend  to  keep  fighting  beyond  the 
Senate,  and  what  are  the  prospects  in  the 
Senate?  What  are  you  going  to  do  after  it 
passes  the  Senate,  if  it  does,  in  other  words? 

The  President.  Well,  first  of  all,  my  loss 
was  only  the  loss  of  a  vote.  The  people  who 
really  lost  were  the  people  of  Nicaragua, 
who  I  think  have  a  sacred  right  to  struggle 
for  freedom.  And,  yes,  I  feel  badly  about 
this,  and  I  think  the  outcome  was  a  mistake. 
But  I  do  know  that  they  have  admitted — 
the  House,  itself— in  fact,  the  leadership 
told  their  own  people  that  there  would  be 
another  chance  to  vote  on  this  after  the 
Easter  vacation  when  they  came  back,  that 
there  would  be  another  vote.  The  Senate  is 
dealing  with  it  now.  We've  been  discussing 
with  the  Senate  leadership  here  what 
they're  going  to  do.  And  this  coming  week, 
they're  going  to  have  their  vote.  Now  the 
Senate  votes  this.  When  the  House  comes 
back,  that  Senate  bill  that  has  been  voted 
will  go  to  the  House.  And  once  again,  we'll 
make  an  all-out  effort  to  get  this  passed. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  that  you  expect  the 
same  bill  to  go  back  to  the  House  to  be 
voted  on  again?  You  don't  expect  to  have  to 
make  any  modifications? 

The  President  We've  been  discussing 
with  the  Senate  something  we  didn't  have 
time  to  do  on  this  one,  and  that  is  my  pro- 
posed Executive  order 

Q.  Being  included  in 

The  President. that  I  would  be  willing 


to  see  that  included  as  legislation. 

Q.  But  with  that  exception,  you  expect 
essentially  the  same  proposal  to  go  back? 
You  don't  feel  that  you'll  have  to  change 
the  proposal  to  get  it  through  the  House? 

The  President.  There  may  be  minor 
changes.  I  don't  know  just  what's  on  the 
Senate's  mind;  they  haven't  passed  their  bill 
yet.  But  it  would  have  the  general  format  of 
what  we  did,  yes. 

Q.  The  whole  $100  million  still? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  The  whole  $100  million? 

The  President.  Yes,  yes.  And  you  know, 
there  were  many  ramifications  about  the — 
or  restrictions  about  the  use  of  that.  I  do 
know  that  there  were  people  in  the  House 
vote — from  my  own  contact  with  them — 
who  expressed  a  wish  that  my  Executive 
order  was  legislation.  So,  that  might  be 
enough  to  change 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  that  more  or  less 
technical  change  would  be  enough  to 
get 

The  President.  Well,  just  by  contact  that  I 
had  with  some  individuals  and  knowing  that 
they  voted  against  this,  but  things  that 
they'd  said  in  our  discussion  leads  me  to 
believe  that  some  of  them  will  change. 

Q.  Would  you  be  willing  to  make  any 
change  on  the  $100  million  package  or  on 
the  timing  or  on  anything  else  in  order  to 
assure  House  approval  the  second  time 
around? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  that  I  should 
suggest  anything  of  the  kind  now.  This  was 
a  very  close  vote,  and  I  know  that  there 
were  individuals  in  there  who  did  not  feel 
sure  about  their  position  and  the  way  they 
voted.  There  were  many  people  that  had 
some  minor  thing  that  they  thought  could 
enable  them  to  vote  the  other  way  and 

Q.  Before  there  is  another  House  vote, 
Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any  intention  of 
talking  with  the  Democratic  leadership  or 
with  others  to  try  to  smooth  the  way  a  bit 
for  the  second  go? 

The  President.  Well,  it's  too  soon,  I  think, 
for  us  to  come  up  with  a  new  strategy  on 
this. 

Q.  Well,  let  me  ask  you  just  one  quick 
question  on  the  old  strategy.  Some  people 
speaking  with  the  usual  anonymity  on  your 
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own  staff,  some  people — Republicans  in- 
cluded in  Congress  speaking  without  ano- 
nymity— said  after  the  vote  yesterday  that 
the  rhetoric  had  been  too  hot  from  the 
White  House — ^mentioned  Mr.  Buchanan  in 
particular — and  criticized  it  and  said  that 
hurt.  Do  you  agree  with  that? 

The  President.  I  don't  think  that  the  rhet- 
oric was.  I  think  the  rhetoric  was  played 
and  reported  and  indeed  that  the  media 
added  in  its  interpretation  of  the  rhetoric, 
and  it  was  not  fairly  portrayed.  But  I  feel 
very  strongly,  and  I  think  all  of  us  do,  and 
all  that  we're  pointing  out  is  that  every  bit 
of  proof  and  evidence  that  can  be  asked  for 
is  there  that  Nicaragua  is  literally  already  a 
satellite  of  the  Communist  bloc,  and  its  goal 
is  the  continued  expansionism  of  commu- 
nism worldwide.  And 

Q.  I  think  what  some  of  these  people 
whom  I  was  quoting  meant  was  that  a  lot  of 
Members  of  Congress,  a  significant  number 
of  Members  of  Congress,  given  the  close- 
ness of  the  vote,  felt  that  their  patriotism 
had  been  impugned. 

The  President.  And  it  hadn't.  It  hadn't. 
No  one's  motive  was  impugned  at  all.  There 
were  efforts  to  point  out  that  the  clear  issue 
here  was  one  of  attempting  to  halt  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Communist-bloc  base  in 
the  Americas,  with  all  that  that  portended, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  permit  the  going 
forward  of  such  a  Communist,  expansionist 
move.  In  other  words,  this  wasn't,  as  some 
tried  to  portray  it,  this  wasn't  the  usual  leg- 
islative battle  of  both  having  a  same  goal 
but  differing  on  the  way  to  reach  it.  Here 
were  the  two  goals,  and  they  were  separate. 
And  we  were  trying  to  call  attention  to  this 
fact. 

Q.  What  were  the  goals 

The  President.  I  think  that  it  was 

Q. of  the  Democrats? 

The  President.  I  think  the — I'll  have  to 
tell  you,  if  you  talk  about  shrill  rhetoric.  I 
listened  on  C-SPAN  [Cable  Satellite  Public 
Affairs  Network]  to  a  portion  of  the  debate 
on  the  floor  and  some,  not  all — I'm  not  im- 
pugning motives  at  all — but  some  of  the  op- 
ponents of  our  program  engaged  in  some  of 
the  most  scurrilous,  personal  attacks  against 
me,  for  example,  the  most  dishonest  use  of 
distortions  and  outright  falsehoods  that  I 
have  heard  in  a  legislative  debate. 


Q.  Why  do  you  think  that  was  done? 

The  President.  I  guess  they  were  very 
hungry  for  victory.  But 

Q.  You  said  there  were  two  separate 
goals,  Mr.  President,  in  this  debate  as  op- 
posed to  the  usual  pattern 

The  President.  No — ^results. 

Q.  of  different  means  to  reach  the 

same  goals. 

The  President.  No — ^but  results,  two  differ- 
ent results.  To  vote  one  way  was  to  contin- 
ue to  fight  against  the  creation  or  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  Communist  government. 
To  vote  against  that  was,  in  effect,  to  simply 
say  that  there  it  was  and  we  weren't  going 
to  do  anything  about  it  except  sit  back  and 
keep  asking  them  to  change. 

Q,  Did 

Q.  Well,  what's  the  motivation  for  that,  as 
you  see  it?  Why  would  somebody  say  it's  all 
right  to  have  a  Communist  government  in 
Central  America  and  we  can't  do  anything 
about  it  anyway?  Why  would  somebody  do 
that? 

The  President.  I  think  all  of  the  specious 
arguments  that  were  used  against  us — that 
this  was  only  a  forerunner  to  my  desire  to 
put  troops  in  there.  You're  looking  at  an 
individual  that  is  the  last  one  in  the  world 
that  would  ever  want  to  put  American 
troops  into  Latin  America,  because  the 
memory  of  the  Great  Colossus  of  the  North 
is  so  widespread  in  Latin  America,  we'd 
lose  all  our  friends  if  we  did  anything  of 
that  kind.  And  we  haven't  been  asked. 
What  we've  been  asked  for — for  people 
down  there  who  want  to  try  for  democracy, 
who  need  the  tools  with  which  to  do  the 
job. 

Q.  Did  these  legislators.  Congressmen,  do 
you  think  exceed  the  boundaries  of  fairness 
in  their  debate? 

The  President  Yes.  And,  remember,  I'm 
only  talking  about  several 

Q.  Yes. 

The  President.   in   there.   There  are 

others 

Q.  Do  you  care  to  name  names? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Would  you  care  to  name  names? 

The  President.  No,  I'm  not  going  to  name 
their  names. 

Q.   Would  you  care  to  exclude  any 
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The  President.  Why  don't  you  rerun  the 
tape? 

Q.  But  they  did,  in  your  mind,  exceed  the 
boundaries  of  fairness? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  they'll  continue,  sir? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  I  mean,  you  think  as  the  debate  con- 
tinues, that 

The  President.  Well,  they  feel  so  strongly, 
maybe  they  will  when  it  comes  up  again — 
they'll  do  the  same  thing.  All  right.  But, 
again,  the  flat  declaration  that  I  was  going 
to  open  a  war  involving  the  United  States, 
their  flat  declaration  that  the  things  that  I 
had  said  about  the  situation  in  Nicaragua 
were  lies — they  weren't  true. 

Well,  there  is  one  thing  about  this  job — 
and  even  with  all  regard  to  the  information 
available  to  a  legislature — the  President 
does  have  access  to  all  the  information 
there  is.  Now,  unfortunately,  some  of  that 
information  cannot  be — or  the  proof  of  it 
cannot  be  used  because  it  would  compro- 
mise sources;  it  would  endanger  other  indi- 
viduals; and  it  would  render  impossible  fur- 
ther use  of  intelligence  sources. 

Q.  I  haven't  seen  you  steamed  up  about 
anything  in  a  long  time  as  you  are  on  this 
issue. 

The  President.  Well,  the  subject  came  up 
about  shrill  rhetoric,  and  I  just  thought  so 
far  they've  only  been  pointing  the  finger  in 
one  direction,  and  frankly  I  think  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Persian  Gulf 

Q.  Mr.  President,  another  area.  Iran  has 
been  having  recently  some  successes  on  the 
battlefield  in  its  war  against  Iraq.  Are  you 
concerned  that  Kuwait  or  Saudi  Arabia 
might  now  be  in  jeopardy  by  Iran? 

The  President.  Oh,  I  think  we  have  to  be 
concerned  about  that.  You  know  that  earli- 
er on  it's  been  fairly  quiet  for  a  time  now. 
And  because  of  actions  taken  by  the  Saudis 
and  others  to  show  that  they  were  willing 
to  defend  themselves — ^but,  yes,  the  poten- 
tial for  throwing  a  match  in  the  powder  box 
is  there  in  the  Middle  East,  and  I  believe 
Saudi  Arabia  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  helping  continued  stability  there  in  the 
gulf. 

Q.  Are  they  threatened,  do  you  think,  by 


this  kind  of — would  Saudi  Arabia  be  threat- 
ened by  this 

The  President.  Well,  as  you  recall,  earlier 
there  were  some  attacks  on  some  ships  in 
their  waters  and  so  forth  and  there  were 
forays  into  their  airspace  that  made  them 
then  establish  a  patrol  and  to  chase  other 
planes  out  of  their  airspace. 

Homosexual  Rights 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  I  ask  you  a  New 
York  question?  New  York  City,  after  consid- 
erable debate  and  controversy,  has  just  ap- 
proved a  bill  banning  discrimination  in 
housing  and  jobs  for  homosexuals.  What  is 
your  position  on  that? 

The  President.  Well,  I  know  that  this  is  a 
very  touchy  question,  and  I  am  one  who 
believes  in  the  rights  of  the  individual — 
individual  freedom.  But  I  do  have  to  ques- 
tion sometimes  whether  individual  rights 
are  being  defended  in  this  particular  field, 
freedom  of  the  individual,  or  whether  they 
are  demanding  an  acceptance  of  their  par- 
ticular lifestyle  that  others  of  us  don't 
demand.  For  example,  should  a  teacher  in  a 
classroom  be  invoking  their  personal  habits 
and  advocating  them  to  their  students  as  a 
way  of  life? 

0.  Yes. 

The  President.  Teachers  habitually  don't 
do  that.  Their  personal  life 

Q.  But  this  bill,  I  don't  think  really  covers 
that.  It  basically  guarantees  to  homosexuals 
equal  treatment  in  hiring  policies  and  gain- 
ing housing,  these  sorts  of  things.  Essentially 
applies  the  same  antidiscriminatory  meas- 
ures as  are  applied  to  blacks,  as  to  women, 
to  other  people.  Do  you  think  that's  all 
right? 

The  President.  Well,  I've  said — ^but  again, 
I  haven't  actually  involved  myself  in  what 
this  law  contains  up  there,  so  I  don't  know 
what  I'm  speaking  of.  But  what  I'm  saying 
is  that  how  would  we  feel  if  a  teacher,  male 
or  female,  a  heterosexual,  insisted  on  the 
right  in  the  classroom  to  discuss  their  sexual 
preferences  and  why  and  whether  they  be- 
lieved in  complete  promiscuity  or  not?  We 
would  be  quite  offended  and  think  that  our 
children  should  not  be  exposed  to  that. 
Well 

Q.  Tax  increases,  Mr.  President. 
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Q.  One  minute,  would  you  vote  against  it, 
do  you  think? 

The  President  What? 

Q.  If  you  were  a  member  of  the  city 
council,  would  you  have 

The  President,  Fd  have  to  see  what  the 
bill 

Q.  Okay. 

Q.  Just  one  quick  question  on  tax  in- 
crease  

The  President  what  the  bill  was.  I 

don't  want  them  discriminated  against 
simply  on  that  basis  as  to  housing  and  jobs 
and  so  forth.  I,  on  the  other  hand,  don't 
want  to  give  them 

Q.  Taxes. 

The     President     privileges     beyond 

what  the  rest  of  us  have. 

Taxes /President's  Gaffes 

Q.  This  is  the  last  question,  so  FU  make  it 
a  double  question.  Tax  increases — you Ve 
got  Senate  Republicans  coming  out  for  a  tax 
increase.  Do  you  have  problems  with  that? 
And  we  would  like  to  give  you  a  chance  to 
respond  to  Jimmy  Carter  who  said  some  not 
too  favorable  things  about  you  in  a  recent 
interview  with  the  New  York  Times.  He 
said  you  distort  things;  you  exaggerate. 

The  President  Well,  the  first  thing  about 
the  tax  thing,  Fve  made  it  plain.  I  not  only 
do  not  believe  that  a  tax  increase  is  needed, 
I  believe  it  is  counterproductive,  and  it 
could  threaten  our  economic  recovery.  And 
therefore,  I  am  going  to  oppose  a  tax  in- 
crease. Now,  we  have  some  revenue  in- 
creases in  our  own  budget  plan,  but  they 
are  increases  not  in  the  amount  of  revenue 
we  re  going  to  get — that  stays  revenue  neu- 
tral. But  they  are  increases  in  fees,  for  ex- 
ample, that  will  be  paid  in  return  for  cer- 
tain services  that  presently  are  being  paid 
for  by  all  the  taxpayers.  We  think  it  is  only 
fair  to  do  this.  We  also  have  in  there  some 
sales  of  assets  that  we  believe  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  well  to  get  out  of  certain 
ownerships  and  businesses  it's  in.  But  the 
total  revenue  remains  neutral  because  those 
increases  are  offset  by  loopholes  and  so 
forth — things  that  we  close. 

Now,  Fm  afraid  Fm  not  too  familiar 
with — can  you  be  specific?  What  are  one  or 
two  of  the  things  that  he  might  have  said? 

Q.  Well,  he  said  that  you  have  a  habit  of 


saying  things. 

Mr.  Speakes.  You  have  to  talk  fast  because 
you've  got  folks  waiting  for  you. 

The  President  Yes. 

Q.  Okay,  he  said  that  you  have  a  habit  of 
saying  things  that  you  know  are  not  true, 
basically. 

The  President  Well,  maybe  he's  just  been 
too  much  victimized  by  that  tendency  of 
the  media  for  a  time  to  accuse  me  of  gaffes 
and  that  I  am  guilty  of  saying  things  that 
aren't  true.  Do  you  want  to  know  some- 
thing about  that? 

Q.  Yes. 

The  President  Anyone,  of  course,  if 
you're  talking  figures  or  something,  you're 
apt  to  misspeak,  say  something.  And  Fm,  I 
suppose,  as  guilty  as  anyone  of  that.  But 
most  of  the  things  they've  called  gaffes — a 
great  majority  of  them — I  have  been  able  to 
document  that  I  am  right  and  they  are 
wrong. 

And  one  day  there  was  a  press  confer- 
ence in  which,  after  it — I  didn't  know  that 
you  fellows  all  talked  to  each  other  so 
much — ^but  every  story  of  the  press  confer- 
ence came  out  with  six,  all  the  same  and  six 
in  order,  grievous  errors  that  I  had  made.  I 
can  document — ^but  everybody  told  me  Fd 
be  sounding  defensive  if  I  made  it  public — I 
can  document  that  I  was  correct  in  five  of 
the  six;  and  in  the  sixth,  it  was  kind  of  a 
tossup  because  I  had  made  a  reference  to 
the  marriage  tax  penalty  and  that  in  our  tax 
program,  I  used  the  word  "eliminate."  Well, 
"eliminate" — yes,  when  the  tax  program 
was  fully  implemented — was  correct.  But  at 
that  point,  I  should  have  said  "reduced" 
because  it  was  phased  in — what  we  had 
done,  as  so  many  elements  of  that  tax  pro- 
gram were. 

Q.  So,  you  don't  think  you  lie  all  the 
time?  [Laughter] 

The  President  No.  So,  I  don't  have  a  habit 
of  saying  things  that  aren't  true. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

The  President  Why  didn't  he  just  accuse 
me  of  lying?  [Laughter] 

California  Senate  Race 

Q.  What  do  you  hear  from  home  about 

the  chances  of  beating  Cranston?  Anything? 

The  President.  I  understand  from  all  re- 
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ports  that  he  is  probably  as  vulnerable  as 
any  Senate  candidate.  Now,  our  problem  is 
youVe  got  virtually  a  football  team  of  candi- 
dates against  him.  How  this  is  going  to  react 
in 

Q.  Sort  out. 

The  President 
ting  it  out 

Mr.  Speakes.  Don't  forget,  you're  still  on 
the  record  here. 

The  President.  That's  all  right.  I  think  I~ 
[laughter]— he  is  vulnerable. 


-sorting  it  out  and  get- 


Q.  You  can  trust  us.  [Laughter] 
Q.  Okay.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Note:  The  interview  began  at  11:40  a.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  Larry 
M.  Speakes  was  Principal  Deputy  Press  Sec- 
retary to  the  President,  and  Patrick  J.  Bu- 
chanan was  Assistant  to  the  President  and 
Director  of  Communications.  The  transcript 
of  the  interview  was  released  by  the  Office 
of  the  Press  Secretary  on  March  23. 


Nomination  of  Lynne  Vincent  Cheney  To  Be  Chairperson  of  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
March  24,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Lynne  Vincent  Cheney  to 
be  Chairperson  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  for  a  term  of 
4  years.  She  would  succeed  William  J.  Ben- 
nett. 

Dr.  Cheney  is  currently  serving  as  a 
senior  editor  of  the  Washingtonian  maga- 
zine. Previously,  she  was  assistant  profes- 
sorial lecturer  at  the  University  of  Wyoming 
in  1977-1978;  assistant  professorial  lecturer 
at  George  Washington  University  in  1972- 
1977;  and  a  lecturer  at  Northern  Virginia 


Community  College  in  1968-1971.  She 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution.  She  is 
the  author  of  two  novels  and  numerous  arti- 
cles appearing  in  publications  including 
Smithsonian,  American  Heritage,  and 
America. 

Dr.  Cheney  graduated  from  Colorado 
College  (B.A.,  1962),  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado (M.A.,  1964),  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  (Ph.D.,  1970).  She  is  married,  has 
two  children,  and  resides  in  McLean,  VA. 
She  was  born  on  August  14,  1941,  in 
Casper,  WY. 


Nomination  of  Marshall  A.  Staunton  To  Be  Administrator  of  the 
Economic  Regulatory  Administration  at  the  Department  of  Energy 
March  24,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Marshall  A.  Staunton  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Economic  Regulatory 
Administration.  He  would  succeed  Rayburn 
D.  Hanzlik. 

Mr.  Staunton  is  currently  serving  as 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Economic  Reg- 
ulatory Administration  at  the  Department 
of  Energy.  Previously  he  was  Deputy  Ad- 


ministrator of  the  Economic  Regulatory  Ad- 
ministration in  1985.  He  was  legislative 
counsel  for  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA,  in  1974-1985. 

He  graduated  from  Brown  University 
(A.B.,  1954)  and  Stanford  University  Q.D., 
1957).  He  is  married,  has  four  children,  and 
resides  in  Washington,  DC.  He  was  born 
December  17,  1932,  in  Milwaukee,  WI. 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra  Incident 
March  24,  1986 


U.S.  naval  aircraft  and  ships  carrying  out 
a  peaceful  freedom  of  navigation  and  over- 
flight exercise  in  international  waters  and 
airspace  in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  were  fired  on 
Monday  by  missile  forces  of  Libya.  This 
morning  at  7:52  a.m.  e.s.t.  Libyan  forces 
without  provocation  fired  two  long-range 
SA-5  surface-to-air  missiles  from  Sirte  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Libya  at  U.S.  aircraft 
operating  in  international  waters  in  the 
Gulf  of  Sidra.  U.S.  forces  had  been  operat- 
ing in  that  area  since  Sunday  afternoon. 
Two  additional  SA-5's  and  an  SA-2  were 
launched  from  Sirte  at  12:45  p.m.  An  addi- 
tional SA-5  was  fired  at  1:14  p.m.  At  this 
point  Libyan  forces  had  fired  a  total  of  six 
surface-to-air  missiles  at  U.S.  forces. 

At  approximately  2  p.m.,  a  U.S.  aircraft 
fired  two  Harpoon  antiship  missiles  at  a 
Libyan  missile  patrol  boat  which  was  locat- 
ed near  the  32-30N  line  and  was  a  threat  to 
U.S.  naval  forces.  The  Libyan  fast-attack 
craft  was  hit.  The  ship  is  dead  in  the  water, 
burning,  and  appears  to  be  sinking.  There 
are  no  apparent  survivors.  At  approximately 
3  p.m.,  U.S.  forces  operating  south  of  the 
32-30N  line  responded  to  the  missile  at- 
tacks by  launching  two  HARM's  (high-speed 
antiradiation  missiles)  at  the  SA-5  site  at 
Sirte.  At  that  time  the  SA-5  complex  was 
attempting  to  engage  our  aircraft.  We  are 


assessing  the  damage  now.  We  have  no  re- 
ports of  any  U.S.  casualties  and  no  loss  of 
U.S.  aircraft  or  ships. 

This  attack  was  entirely  unprovoked  and 
beyond  the  bounds  of  normal  international 
conduct.  U.S.  forces  were  intent  only  upon 
making  the  legal  point  that,  beyond  the 
internationally  recognized  12-mile  limit,  the 
Gulf  of  Sidra  belongs  to  no  one  and  that  all 
nations  are  free  to  move  through  interna- 
tional waters  and  airspace.  We  deny  Libya's 
claim,  as  do  almost  all  other  nations,  and  we 
condemn  Libya's  actions.  They  point  out 
again  for  all  to  see  the  aggressive  and  un- 
lawful nature  of  Colonel  Qadhafi's  regime. 

It  should  be  noted  that  because  of  these 
numerous  Libyan  missile  launches  and  indi- 
cations that  they  intended  to  continue  air 
and  missile  attacks  on  U.S.  forces,  we  now 
consider  all  approaching  Libyan  forces  to 
have  hostile  intent.  We  have  taken  appro- 
priate measures  to  defend  ourselves  in  this 
instance.  We  did  not,  of  course,  proceed 
into  this  area  with  our  eyes  closed.  We  re- 
serve the  right  to  take  additional  measures 
as  events  warrant. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  5  p.m.  in  the  Briefing  Room 
at  the  White  House.  Libya  claimed  the  area 
south  of  latitude  32°30'  as  its  territorial 
waters. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Nicaraguan  Incursion  Into  Honduras 
March  25,  1986 


Within  48  hours  of  the  House  rejection  of 
aid  to  Nicaraguan  resistance,  Sandinista 
military  units  crossed  into  Honduras  in  a 
large-scale  effort  to  attack  UNO  [United 
Nicaraguan  Opposition]  and  FDN  [Nicara- 
guan Democratic  Forces]  camps,  training 
centers,  and  hospital  facilities.  The  numbers 
are  up  to  1,500  Nicaraguan  military  troops 


that  are  involved  in  the  incident  there. 

The  President  of  Honduras  [Jose  Simon 
Azcona  Hoyo]  has  requested  that  the 
United  States  provide  urgent  military  assist- 
ance. We're  considering  this  request.  It 
would  include  trooplift  capacity  as  well  as 
other  types  of  material  and  services  that 
would  be  furnished.  The  President  is  con- 
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sidering  this  request.  If  the  President  does 
make  an  affirmative  decision,  which  we 
would  anticipate  that  he  would  do  later 
today,  he  would  exercise  his  authority 
under  section  506A  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  that  would  provide  Honduras  with 
$20  million  in  emergency  assistance.  This  is 
under  consideration,  and  we  would  expect 
the  President  to  make  the  proper  notifica- 
tion for  Congress  if  he  decides  to  in  favor  of 
this. 
There  is  no  War  Powers  consideration  in 


this  area.  Whatever  trooplift  that  would  be 
considered  would  probably  be  well  outside 
of  the  zone  which  the  fighting  is  taking 
place  in  southern  Honduras.  There  is  no 
plan  to  keep  Congress  into  session  for  any 
reason.  This  is  a  notification  and  does  not 
require  approval. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  9:51  a.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra  Incident 
March  25,  1986 


Yesterday,  late  morning,  two  MiG-25's 
were  airborne  and  approached  our  aircraft 
and  turned  back.  12:45  p.m.,  two  SA-5's 
and  one  SA--2  fired  at  aircraft  in  the  Gulf. 
Then  at  2:15  p.m.,  one  SA-5  fired  at  an 
aircraft  in  the  Gulf.  We  have  six  confirmed 
firings,  over  the  period,  of  missiles. 

At  2:17  p.m.  yesterday,  and  this  is  con- 
tinuing where  we  were  yesterday,  an  A-6 
from  the  carrier  America  destroyed  a  La 
Combattante  class  fast-attack,  missile  patrol 
craft  with  harpoon  antiship  cruise  missiles. 
This  was  on  the  32-30  line.  At  3:17  p.m., 
two  A-7's  from  the  Saratoga  launched  a 
HARM  missile,  the  high-speed  antiradiation 
missiles,  at  the  SA-5  site  and  inflicted  some 
damage — FU  come  back  to  that. 

At  4:15  p.m.,  Nanutcha,  which  is  a  missile 
patrol  craft,  is  attacked  by  A-6's.  This  was 
inside  of  the  32-30 — south  of  it — and  it  was 
near  Benghazi.  It  was  damaged,  but  the 
missile  boat  returned  to  port  at  Benghazi. 
Now,  this  is  basically  picking  up — I  don't 
think  you  had  that  yesterday.  At  6:12  p.m. 
yesterday,  the  U.S.S.  Yorktown  fired  two 
surface-to-surface  missiles  and  sank  a  Wadi 
patrol  boat.  The  damage  assessment  was — 
there  was  debris  floating  on  the  water — 


boat  destroyed.  This  was  outside,  north  of, 
considerably  north  of,  the  32-30  line.  6:45 
p.m.  last  night,  two  A-7's  from  the  Saratoga 
struck  an  SA-5  missile  site  at  Sirte.  We  do 
not  have  damage  assessment  on  that  at  this 
time.  So,  that's  two  separate  firings  of  mis- 
siles at  the  Sirte  site.  At  1:07  a.m — that's 
today — two  A-6's,  one  from  the  Saratoga, 
one  from  the  Coral  Sea,  struck  a  Nanutcha 
patrol  boat  near  Benghazi.  Damage  assess- 
ment: boat  dead  in  the  water,  on  fire.  Life 
raft  seen  in  the  water.  Libyan  helicopter 
search  and  rescue  mission  in  progress.  This 
is  outside  of  the  zone. 

So,  the  totals  are  three  patrol  boats  sunk, 
one  damaged.  Three  of  these  four  that  we 
were  involved  with  were  outside  of  the  32- 
30  line,  north  of  the  line.  Well,  two  were 
north  of  it,  one  on  it,  and  one  south  of  it 
near  Benghazi.  So,  they're  operating  consid- 
erably north  of  32-30  approaching  the  fleet. 
There  were  no  U.S.  casualties  and  no 
damage  to  aircraft  or  ships  on  the  U.S.  side. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  approximately  9:54  a.m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House. 
Libya  claimed  the  area  south  of  latitude 
32^30^  as  its  territorial  waters. 
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Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Haiti-United  States 
Investment  Treaty 
March  25,  1986 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Haiti  concerning  the  Reciprocal  Encour- 
agement and  Protection  of  Investment, 
with  Protocol,  signed  December  13,  1983, 
at  Washington.  I  transmit  also,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to  this 
treaty. 

This  treaty  is  among  the  first  six  treaties 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  under  the 
Bilateral  Investment  Treaty  (BIT)  program 
that  I  initiated  in  1981.  The  BIT  program  is 
designed  to  encourage  and  protect  U.S.  in- 
vestment in  developing  countries.  The 
treaty  is  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  efforts  to 
encourage  Haiti  and  other  governments  to 
adopt  macroeconomic  and  structural  poli- 
cies that  will  promote  economic  growth.  It 
is    also    fully    consistent    with    U.S.    policy 


toward  international  investment.  That 
policy  holds  that  an  open  international  in- 
vestment system  in  which  participants  re- 
spond to  market  forces  provides  the  best 
and  most  efficient  mechanism  to  promote 
global  economic  development.  A  specific 
tenet,  reflected  in  this  treaty,  is  that  U.S. 
direct  investment  abroad  and  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States  should  re- 
ceive fair,  equitable,  and  nondiscriminatory 
treatment.  Under  this  treaty,  the  parties 
also  agree  to  international  law  standards  for 
expropriation  and  compensation;  free  finan- 
cial transfers;  and  procedures,  including 
international  arbitration,  for  the  settlement 
of  investment  disputes. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  consider 
this  treaty  as  soon  as  possible,  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  with  protocol,  at  an  early  date. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
March  25,  1986. 


Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Morocco-United  States 
Investment  Treaty 
March  25,  1986 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom 
of  Morocco  concerning  the  Encouragement 
and  Reciprocal  Protection  of  Investments, 
with  Protocol,  signed  July  22,  1985,  at 
Washington.  I  transmit  also,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to  this 
treaty. 

This  treaty  is  among  the  first  six  treaties 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  under  the 
Bilateral  Investment  Treaty  (BIT)  program 
that  I  initiated  in  1981.  The  BIT  program  is 


designed  to  encourage  and  protect  U.S.  in- 
vestment in  developing  countries.  The 
treaty  is  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  efforts  to 
encourage  Morocco  and  other  governments 
to  adopt  macroeconomic  and  structural 
policies  that  will  promote  economic  growth. 
It  is  also  fully  consistent  with  U.S.  policy 
toward  international  investment.  That 
policy  holds  that  an  open  international  in- 
vestment system  in  which  participants  re- 
spond to  market  forces  provides  the  best 
and  most  efficient  mechanism  to  promote 
global  economic  development.  A  specific 
tenet,  reflected  in  this  treaty,  is  that  U.S. 
direct  investment  abroad  and  foreign  in- 
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vestment  in  the  United  States  should  re- 
ceive fair,  equitable,  and  nondiscriminatory 
treatment.  Under  this  treaty,  the  parties 
also  agree  to  international  law  standards  for 
expropriation  and  compensation;  free  finan- 
cial transfers;  and  procedures,  including 
international  arbitration,  for  the  settlement 
of  investment  disputes. 


I  recommend  that  the  Senate  consider 
this  treaty  as  soon  as  possible,  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  with  protocol,  at  an  early  date. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
March  25,  1986. 


Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Panama-United  States 
Investment  Treaty 
March  25,  1986 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama  concerning  the  Treatment  and 
Protection  of  Investments,  with  Agreed 
Minutes,  signed  October  27,  1982,  at  Wash- 
ington. I  transmit  also,  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  State  with  respect  to  this  treaty. 

This  treaty  is  among  the  first  six  treaties 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  under  the 
Bilateral  Investment  Treaty  (BIT)  program 
that  I  initiated  in  1981.  The  BIT  program  is 
designed  to  encourage  and  protect  U.S.  in- 
vestment in  developing  countries.  The 
treaty  is  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  efforts  to 
encourage  Panama  and  other  governments 
to  adopt  macroeconomic  and  structural 
policies  that  will  promote  economic  growth. 
It  is  also  fully  consistent  with  U.S.  policy 
toward     international     investment.      That 


policy  holds  that  an  open  international  in- 
vestment system  in  which  participants  re- 
spond to  market  forces  provides  the  best 
and  most  efficient  mechanism  to  promote 
global  economic  development.  A  specific 
tenet,  reflected  in  this  treaty,  is  that  U.S. 
direct  investment  abroad  and  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States  should  re- 
ceive fair,  equitable,  and  nondiscriminatory 
treatment.  Under  this  treaty,  the  parties 
also  agree  to  international  law  standards  for 
expropriation  and  compensation;  free  finan- 
cial transfers;  and  procedures,  including 
international  arbitration,  for  the  settlement 
of  investment  disputes. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  consider 
this  treaty  as  soon  as  possible,  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  with  agreed  minutes,  at  an  early 
date. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
March  25,  1986. 


Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Senegal-United  States 
Investment  Treaty 
March  25,  1986 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit   herewith    the    Treaty    between    the 


United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Senegal  concerning  the  Reciprocal  En- 
couragement and  Protection  of  Investment, 
with  Protocol,  signed  December  6,  1983,  at 
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Washington.  I  transmit  also,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to  this 
treaty. 

This  treaty  is  among  the  first  six  treaties 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  under  the 
Bilateral  Investment  Treaty  (BIT)  program 
that  I  initiated  in  1981.  The  BIT  program  is 
designed  to  encourage  and  protect  U.S.  in- 
vestment in  developing  countries.  The 
treaty  is  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  efforts  to 
encourage  Senegal  and  other  governments 
to  adopt  macroeconomic  and  structural 
policies  that  will  promote  economic  growth. 
It  is  also  fully  consistent  with  U.S.  policy 
toward  international  investment.  That 
policy  holds  that  an  open  international  in- 
vestment system  in  which  participants  re- 
spond to  market  forces  provides  the  best 


and  most  efficient  mechanism  to  promote 
global  economic  development.  A  specific 
tenet,  reflected  in  this  treaty,  is  that  U.S. 
direct  investment  abroad  and  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States  should  re- 
ceive fair,  equitable,  and  nondiscriminatory 
treatment.  Under  this  treaty,  the  parties 
also  agree  to  international  law  standards  for 
expropriation  and  compensation;  free  finan- 
cial transfers;  and  procedures,  including 
international  arbitration,  for  the  settlement 
of  investment  disputes. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  consider 
this  treaty  as  soon  as  possible,  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  with  protocol,  at  an  early  date. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
March  25,  1986. 


Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Turkey-United  States 
Investment  Treaty 
March  25,  1986 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Turkey  concerning  the  Reciprocal  En- 
couragement and  Protection  of  Invest- 
ments, with  Protocol,  signed  December  3, 
1985,  at  Washington.  I  transmit  also,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  State  with  respect  to  this 
treaty. 

This  treaty  is  among  the  first  six  treaties 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  under  the 
Bilateral  Investment  Treaty  (BIT)  program 
which  I  initiated  in  1981.  The  BIT  program 
is  designed  to  encourage  and  protect  U.S. 
investment  in  developing  countries.  The 
treaty  is  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  efforts  to 
encourage  Turkey  and  other  governments 
to  adopt  macroeconomic  and  structural 
policies  that  will  promote  economic  growth. 
It  is  also  fully  consistent  with  U.S.  policy 


toward  international  investment.  That 
policy  holds  that  an  open  international  in- 
vestment system  in  which  participants  re- 
spond to  market  forces  provides  the  best 
and  most  efficient  mechanism  to  promote 
global  economic  development.  A  specific 
tenet,  reflected  in  this  treaty,  is  that  U.S. 
direct  investment  abroad  and  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States  should  re- 
ceive fair,  equitable,  and  nondiscriminatory 
treatment.  Under  this  treaty,  the  parties 
also  agree  to  international  law  standards  for 
expropriation  and  compensation;  free  finan- 
cial transfers;  and  procedures,  including 
international  arbitration,  for  the  settlement 
of  investment  disputes. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  consider 
this  treaty  as  soon  as  possible,  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  with  protocol,  at  an  early  date. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
March  25,  1986. 
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Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Zaire-United  States 
Investment  Treaty 
March  25,  1986 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Zaire  concerning  the  Reciprocal  Encour- 
agement and  Protection  of  Investment, 
with  Protocol,  signed  August  3,  1984,  at 
Washington.  I  transmit  also,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  with  respect  to  this 
treaty. 

This  treaty  is  among  the  first  six  treaties 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  Senate  under  the 
Bilateral  Investment  Treaty  (BIT)  program 
that  I  initiated  in  1981.  The  BIT  program  is 
designed  to  encourage  and  protect  U.S.  in- 
vestment in  developing  countries.  The 
treaty  is  an  integral  part  of  U.S.  efforts  to 
encourage  Zaire  and  other  governments  to 
adopt  macroeconomic  and  structural  poli- 
cies that  will  promote  economic  growth.  It 
is    also    fully    consistent    with    U.S.    policy 


toward  international  investment.  That 
policy  holds  that  an  open  international  in- 
vestment system  in  which  participants  re- 
spond to  market  forces  provides  the  best 
and  most  efficient  mechanism  to  promote 
global  economic  development.  A  specific 
tenet,  reflected  in  this  treaty,  is  that  U.S. 
direct  investment  abroad  and  foreign  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States  should  re- 
ceive fair,  equitable,  and  nondiscriminatory 
treatment.  Under  this  treaty,  the  parties 
also  agreee  to  international  law  standards 
for  expropriation  and  compensation;  free  fi- 
nancial transfers;  and  procedures,  including 
international  arbitration,  for  the  settlement 
of  investment  disputes. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  consider 
this  treaty  as  soon  as  possible,  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  with  protocol,  at  an  early  date. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
March  25,  1986. 


Nomination  of  J.  Edward  Fox  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
March  25,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  J.  Edward  Fox  to  be  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  (Legislative  and 
Inter-Governmental  Affairs).  He  would  suc- 
ceed William  Lockhart  Ball  III. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Fox  has  been  serving  at 
the  White  House  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Legislative  Affairs.  Previously 
he  was  in  the  Office  of  Legislative  and 
Inter-Governmental  Affairs  as  Principal 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  (1985)  and 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  (1983-1985).  He 
served  as  minority  staff  consultant,  Subcom- 
mittee   on    Inter-American   Affairs,    House 


Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  in  1976- 
1983,  and  on  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Future  Foreign  Policy  and  Subcommit- 
tee on  Resources,  Food  and  Energy,  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  in  1975- 
1976.  He  was  a  legislative  assistant  to  Con- 
gressman John  Rousselot  (R-CA)  in  1973- 
1975. 

Mr.  Fox  graduated  from  Ohio  University 
(B.A.,  1972)  and  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity (M.A.,  1976).  He  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  Washington, 
DC.  He  was  born  December  1,  1948,  in 
Columbus,  OH. 
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Nomination  of  J.  Roger  Mentz  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury 

March  25,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  J.  Roger  Mentz  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Tax 
Policy).  He  would  succeed  Ronald  Alan 
Pearlman. 

Since  December  1985  Mr.  Mentz  has 
been  serving  as  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  (Tax  Policy).  From  April  to 
December  1985,  he  served  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Tax  Policy  at  the  De- 


partment of  the  Treasury.  Previously  he 
was  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Mudge 
Rose  Guthrie  Alexander  &  Ferdon  in  1966- 
1985. 

Mr.  Mentz  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  (B.S.E.,  1963)  and  the  University 
of  Virginia  School  of  Law  (L.L.B.,  1966).  He 
is  married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Washington,  DC.  He  was  born  March  10, 
1942,  in  New  York  City. 


Nomination  of  Frank  H.  Dunkle  To  Be  Director  of  the  United 
States  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
March  25,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Frank  H.  Dunkle  to  be 
Director  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. He  would  succeed  Robert  A.  Jantzen. 

Mr.  Dunkle  is  presently  serving  as  the 
fish  and  wildlife  services  coordinator  for  the 
Colorado  River  endangered  fishes  project. 
Previously,  he  was  deputy  administrator  of 
the  Western  energy  and  land  use  team  in 
Fort  Collins,  CO;  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  in  1983-1984;  staff  director 


of  the  Mountain  Plains  Federal  Regional 
Council  in  1981-1983;  executive  director  of 
the  Montana  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  in  1980-1981;  and  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Montana  Mining  Association  in 
1978-1980.  He  was  founder  and  owner  of 
Research  Associates  in  Helena,  MT,  in 
1977-1980. 

He  graduated  from  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity (B.S.,  1950;  M.S.,  1955).  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  four  children,  and  resides  in  Lake- 
wood,  CO.  He  was  born  October  21,  1924, 
in  Oakmont,  PA. 


Nomination  of  Morris  I.  Leibman  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  United  States  Institute  of  Peace 
March  25,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Morris  I.  Leibman  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
United  States  Institute  of  Peace  for  a  term 
of  2  years  expiring  January  19,  1987.  This  is 
a  new  position. 

Mr.  Leibman  is  a  partner  in  the  firm  of 
Sidley  and  Austin  in  Chicago,  XL.  Previously 
he  was  with  the  firm  of  Leibman,  Williams, 


Bennett,  Baird  &  Minnon.  He  serves  on  the 
executive  board  of  the  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity Center  for  Strategic  and  International 
Studies  and  as  a  director  of  the  Foreign 
Policy  Research  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago (Ph.B.,  1931;  J.D.,  1933).  He  is  married 
and  resides  in  Chicago,  IL.  He  was  born 
February  8,  1911,  in  Chicago. 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Nicaraguan  Incursion  Into  Honduras 
March  25,  1986 


Well,  last  night,  in  response  to  the  armed 
attack  into  sovereign  Honduran  territory. 
President  Azcona  formally  requested 
urgent  U.S.  military  assistance  to  include  as- 
sisting and  lifting  Honduran  troops  as  nec- 
essary and  other  material  assistance  in  order 
to  repel  this  and  future  Sandinista  attacks. 
In  response  to  this  request.  President 
Reagan  has  notified  pertinent  Members  of 
Congress  that  he  intends  to  exercise  His  au- 
thority under  section  506A  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  in  order  to  provide  Hondu- 
ras with  up  to  $20  million  in  emergency 
assistance. 

The  use  of  the  President's  authority  re- 


sponds to  the  unforeseen  emergency  which 
exists  in  Honduras  and  will  be  provided 
from  DoD  [Department  of  Defense]  sources 
since  these  emergency  requirements  cannot 
be  promptly  met  through  other  means.  At 
11:30  this  morning,  the  President,  having 
notified  Congress  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  signed  and  transmitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  a  Presidential  determination 
authorizing  release  of  the  emergency  assist- 
ance. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  12:10  p.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra  Incident 
March  26,  1986 


In  the  Mediterranean,  the  U.S.  naval 
forces  are  continuing  their  exercises  in  the 
Mediterranean  Sea  as  scheduled.  No  addi- 
tional incidents  with  Libyan  forces  have 
been  reported.  Sixth  Fleet  surface  vessels 
and  aircraft  continue  to  operate  in  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra  in  the  same  general  area  they  have 


been  for  the  past  2  days.  The  fleet  remains 
clear  of  Libyan  territorial  waters. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  9:27  a.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Nicaraguan  Incursion  Into  Honduras 
March  26,  1986 


The  U.S.  military  forces  in  the  region  are 
conducting  an  airlift  and  trooplift  oper- 
ations of  Honduran  forces  this  morning. 
Helicopters  are  flying  now.  There  are  re- 
ports of  Sandinista  troop  reinforcement  on 


the  Nicaraguan  side  of  the  border  with 
Honduras,  and  there  is  a  question  as  to 
what  their  intent  is.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
Honduran  troop  deployments  in  the  south 
will    deter    the    Sandinista    troops    from 
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moving  into  Honduran  territory  once  again. 
One  of  the  goals  that  Honduras  has  is  to 
head  off  any  further  Sandinista  troop  incur- 
sions into  Honduras.  The  Sandinista  incur- 
sion resulted  in  significant  casualties  in  the 
first  day  of  fighting.  In  short,  the  situation 
has  not  stabilized.  It  is  premature  to  draw 
any  conclusion  that  the  military  situation  in 
the  region  is  over.  We  have  reports  this 
morning  that  there  is  a  sizable  contingent 
of  Nicaraguan   forces   that   remain   inside 


Honduras.  We  had  reports  earlier  that  they 
had  targeted  a  number  of  installations 
inside  the  Honduran  border.  Their  inten- 
tions are  not  clear.  There  has  been  a  consid- 
erable firefight  there  over  the  last  24  to  36 
hours  and  the  situation  continues  much  as  it 
was  yesterday. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  approximately  9:30  a.m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House. 


Nomination  of  Roger  Milton  Olsen  To  B,e  an  Assistant  Attorney 

General 

March  26,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Roger  Milton  Olsen  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General  (Tax  Divi- 
sion), Department  of  Justice.  He  would  suc- 
ceed Glenn  L.  Archer,  Jr. 

Since  1983  Mr.  Olsen  has  been  serving  at 
the  Department  of  Justice  as  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General,  Tax  Division.  Previ- 
ously he  served  at  Justice  as  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  for  the  Criminal  Divi- 
sion in  1981-1983.  He  was  in  the  private 
practice  of  law  in  Washington,  DC,  in 
1980-1981   and  before  that  as  a  principal 


with  Wickham  &  Craft,  PC,  in  Washington, 
DC,  in  1978-1980.  He  served  as  an  associ- 
ate with  Hassard,  Bonnington,  Rogers  & 
Huber  and  as  adjunct  professor  at  Golden 
Gate  University  in  1977.  He  was  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  in  1972-1976  as  trial 
attorney  in  the  Tax  Division. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  (A.B.,  1964;  J.D.,  1968) 
and  George  Washington  University  (LL.M., 
1977).  He  is  married,  has  one  child,  and 
resides  in  Alexandria,  VA.  He  was  born 
April  27,  1942,  in  San  Jose,  CA. 


Nomination  of  Sonia  Landau  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
March  26,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Sonia  Landau  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  26,  1991.  This  is  a 
reappointment. 

Ms.  Landau  has  been  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting since  1981  and  is  presently  serving 
as  Chairman.  She  served  on  the  Presidential 
transition  team  on  the  National  Endowment 


for  the  Arts  in  1981.  Previously  she  was 
executive  director  of  the  New  York  State 
Republican  Finance  Committee  in  1980.  In 
1978-1979  she  was  employed  with  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  in  London,  England.  She  was 
director  of  corporate  affairs  for  the  Dreyfus 
Corp.  in  New  York  City  in  1977-1978. 

She  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Denver  (B.A.,  1958).  She  is  married,  has  two 
children,  and  resides  in  New  York  City.  She 
was  born  July  14,  1937,  in  Wichita,  KS. 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  Urging 
Passage  of  a  Balanced  Budget  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
March  26,  1986 


The  failure  of  Congress  to  respond  to  the 
manifest  desire  of  the  American  people  for 
a  balanced  budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution leaves  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  States.  It  remains  the  President's  hope 
that  Congress  will  act  responsibly  to  pass  a 
balanced  budget  amendment,  avoiding  the 
need  for  a  constitutional  convention.  If 
Congress  does  not  act  soon,  the  States  will 
have  no  choice. 


The  President  urges  Congress  to  set  aside 
its  free-spending  habits  and  to  promptly  act 
to  propose  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
before  the  supporters  of  such  an  amend- 
ment have  no  other  course  than  to  pursue 
petitioning  the  remaining  State  legislatures. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  12:35  p.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Nicaraguan  Incursion  Into  Honduras 
March  26,  1986 


We  have  information  to  confirm  that,  in 
addition  to  1,500  Sandinista  troops  that  at- 
tacked the  central  part  of  the  Honduran 
salient,  additional  Sandinista  forces  have  oc- 
cupied the  vicinity  of  San  Andres  de  Bocay, 
further  to  the  east.  We  have  also  received 
further  confirmation  that  Soviet-made  MI-8 
helicopters  have  been  providing  fire  sup- 
port for  Sandinista  operations  in  Honduras. 

Reports  from  the  field  indicate  that  some 
Sandinista  units,  which  attacked  in  Hondu- 
ras over  the  weekend,  appear  to  be  at- 
tempting to  disengage  and  withdraw  back 
into  Nicaragua.  There  are,  currently,  re- 
ports of  units  that  are  breaking  down  into 
smaller  units,  throwing  down  their  arms, 
and  trying  to  "exfiltrate"  back  into  Nicara- 
gua. Contrary  to  statements  made  by  Nica- 
raguan emissaries  in  several  locations,  it 
now  appears  that  as  many  as  300  Sandinista 
troops  are  blocked  in  Honduras  and  unable 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  engage- 
ment. 

We  have  information  that  a  number  of 
prisoners  have  been  taken,  and  they  have 
confirmed  earlier  information  regarding  the 
attempt  to  make  a  quick  strike  into  Hondu- 
ras and  withdraw  before  there  could  be  any 
reaction.  Two  prisoners  in  the  custody  of 
the  Honduran  Armed  Forces  have  identi- 


fied their  units  as  the  Francesca  Estrada 
Special  Counterinsurgency  Battalion  and 
the  German  Pomanes  Special  Counterinsur- 
gency Battalion.  There  continues  to  be  sig- 
nificant movement  of  Sandinista  units  closer 
to  the  border,  and  artillery  and  BM-21  mul- 
tiple rocket  launchers  continue  to  fire  into 
Honduras  in  support  of  the  Sandinista  units. 

Honduran  Government  and  U.S.  Army 
helicopters  have  begun  movement  of  Hon- 
duran military  units  to  the  border  region. 
This  support  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  is  being  conducted  under  the 
present  authorities  under  section  506A  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Our  helicopters 
are  not  in  any  way  being  exposed  to  the 
imminent  conflict.  We  are  transferring 
Honduran  troops  from  central  Honduras  to 
the  region  of  the  Las  Vegas  salient  in  south- 
central  Honduras.  Throughout  the  day 
there  will  be  approximately  50-60  sorties  of 
U.S.  Chinook  and  Huey  helicopters,  which 
carry  Honduran  troops  and  their  associated 
equipment. 

We  have  asked  and  received  permission 
of  the  Honduran  Government  to  release 
President  Azcona's  letter  to  President 
Reagan  which  formalized  his  verbal  request 
for  U.S.  assistance.  The  text  reads  as  follows: 
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''Mr.  President: 

"My  government  has  confirmed  the  pres- 
ence of  Sandinista  armed  forces  on 
Honduran  territory  in  flagrant  abuse  of 
our  sovereignty. 

"The  Sandinista  troops  have  entered  the 
eastern  zone  of  our  country  in  the  de- 
partment of  Olancho.  The  area  invaded 
by  Sandinista  forces  is  very  inaccessible, 
making  it  virtually  impossible  for  the 
Honduran  Armed  Forces  to  deploy  to 
the  region  quickly.  Therefore,  I  formal- 
ly and  urgently  request  military  assist- 
ance from  the  United  States  of  America 
to  include,  first  of  all,  air  transport  of 
Honduran    troops    as    necessary,    and 


other  material  assistance  that  may  be 
necessary  to  repel  the  Sandinista  forces 
and  to  prevent  these  attacks  from  re- 
curring in  the  future. 
"In  the  hope  that  this  request  will  be 
approved  with  the  urgency  the  case 
merits,  I  close  this  letter,  Mr.  President, 
with  an  expression  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration and  esteem.  Jose  Azcona 
Hoyo,  Constitutional  President  of  Hon- 
duras." 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  approximately  12:40  p.m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House. 


Nomination  of  Four  Members  of  the  National  Council  on  the 

Handicapped 

March  26,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  the  following  individuals 
to  be  members  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped  for  terms  expiring  Sep- 
tember 17,  1988: 

John  F.  Mills  will  succeed  Robert  V.  Bush.  Mr. 
Mills  is  retired  senior  vice  president  of  the  To- 
bacco Institute  in  Washington,  DC.  He  attend- 
ed the  University  of  Wisconsin.  He  is  married, 
has  four  children,  and  resides  in  Arlington,  VA. 
He  was  born  September  14,  1920,  in  Milwau- 
kee, WI. 

Robert  S.  Mullet  will  succeed  Hunt  Hamill.  Mr. 
Muller  is  administrator  for  human  services  at 
Steelcase,  Inc.,  in  Grand  Rapids,  MI.  He  grad- 
uated from  Aquinas  College  (B.S.,  1974).  He  is 


married,  has  three  children,  and  resides  in 
Grandview,  MI.  He  was  born  June  22,  1941,  in 
Grand  Rapids. 

Brenda  Premo  will  succeed  Henry  Viscardi,  Jr. 
Ms.  Premo  is  executive  director  of  the  Dayle 
Mcintosh  Center  for  the  Disabled  in  Garden 
Grove,  CA.  She  graduated  from  California 
State  University  at  Long  Beach  (B.A.,  1975). 
She  was  born  February  4,  1952,  in  Longhead, 
CA,  and  now  resides  in  Stanton,  CA. 

Phyllis  D.  Zlotnick  will  succeed  R.  Budd  Gould. 
Ms.  Zlotnick  is  a  legislative  consultant  to  the 
Office  of  Protection  and  Advocacy  for  the  State 
of  Connecticut  in  Hartford.  She  attended  the 
University  of  California  at  Riverside.  She  was 
born  August  27,  1942,  in  Hartford,  CT,  and 
now  resides  in  West  Hartford. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Fifth  National  Energy 
Policy  Plan 
March  26,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the 
state  of  our  energy  health  is  good,  and  the 
prospects  for  its  future  promising. 

Our  energy  climate  has  undergone  a  re- 


markable transformation  in  just  five  years. 
Crude  oil  prices  have  declined,  with  savings 
passed  on  to  consumers.  The  United  States 
is  using  energy  more  productively,  and  our 
energy  supply  is  more  diversified  than  ever. 
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Total  U.S.  energy  production  is  at  an  un- 
precedented level,  and  we  are  far  less  vul- 
nerable to  disruption  of  our  energy  sup- 
plies. 

Our  renewed  energy  health  is  a  testa- 
ment to  the  ingenuity  of  the  American 
people  and  the  strength  of  American  busi- 
nesses, large  and  small.  We  have  rightly 
placed  our  trust  in  our  people  and  the 
belief  that  we  were  not  running  out  of 
energy,  only  imagination.  We  have  reduced 
regulation,  wherever  and  whenever  possi- 
ble. We  have  placed  our  confidence  in  the 
marketplace,  rather  than  government,  to 
make  key  economic  decisions  about  energy. 

The  result  is  a  foundation  of  energy  sta- 
bility and  energy  security.  We  stand  at  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  of  energy  strength 
in  which  the  United  States  has  the  re- 
sources and  capabilities  to  sustain  vigorous 
economic  growth,  as  well  as  our  important 
role  in  the  free  world. 

With   this   new   opportunity,   of  course. 


come  new  challenges.  Unless  these  chal- 
lenges are  met,  we  may  not  achieve  the 
energy  exploration,  technological  advance, 
and  conservation  improvements  this  Nation 
needs.  We  have  more  work  to  do  in  cutting 
regulatory  barriers,  especially  natural  gas 
controls,  diversifying  our  resources,  and  in- 
creasing alternate  energy  sources,  which 
should  further  reduce  our  dependence  on 
insecure  energy  imports.  I  am  submitting 
the  Fifth  National  Energy  Policy  Plan, 
which  addresses  the  job  ahead. 

We  are  fortunate  we  can  look  forward  to 
the  coming  era  with  confidence  that  we 
have  learned  from  the  lessons  of  the  past 
and  that  with  new  tools  and  justified  belief 
in  the  American  people,  our  technology, 
and  free  markets,  we  will  meet  the  energy 
challenges  and  opportunities  ahead. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
March  26,  1986. 


Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Fred  F.  Fielding  as  Counsel  to 
the  President 
March  26,  1986 


Dear  Fred: 

With  great  regret  at  your  departure,  and 
gratitude  for  your  invaluable  guidance  and 
advice  for  more  than  five  years,  I  accept 
your  resignation  as  Counsel  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  will  miss  your  wise  counsel  and  good 
judgement.  Your  service  as  the  President's 
lawyer  has  exemplified  the  highest  tradi- 
tions both  of  the  legal  profession  and  of 
American  public  service.  As  your  "only 
client,"  I  appreciate  as  no  one  else  can  the 
enormity  and  variety  of  your  contribution 
to  the  historic  accomplishments  we  have 
been  able  to  achieve  for  the  American 
people. 

We  live  in  an  era  in  which  law  pervades 
virtually  every  aspect  of  public  policy,  and 
public  scrutiny  of  government  is  more  in- 
tense than  at  any  time  in  our  Nation's  histo- 
ry. Countless  problems  of  every  size  and 
scope  and  substantive  dimension  were  en- 


trusted to  you — and  handled  properly  and 
effectively.  Your  foresight  and  timely  guid- 
ance prevented  countless  other  challenges 
from  ever  becoming  problems  at  all. 

At  times  of  crisis,  yours  was  a  voice  of 
calm  and  reason.  Your  intellect,  skill,  and 
tact  mixed  with  warm  personal  qualities  of 
compassion  and  good  humor  enabled  you  to 
discharge  your  duties  with  uncompromising 
integrity  and  a  deep  and  unviolated  respect 
for  the  innumerable  confidences  with 
which  you  were  entrusted. 

Under  your  guidance,  the  lawyers  on 
your  staff  became  a  reflection  of  the  man 
they  served,  establishing  a  standard  and 
reputation  for  excellence  and  professional- 
ism throughout  the  government.  In  many 
ways,  your  term  of  service  has  not  only 
brought  distinction  to  the  office  you  held, 
but  has  actually  helped  define  it  and  pro- 
vide a  model  for  any  who  would  take  on  its 
manifold  responsibilities  in  the  future. 
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As  you  return  to  the  private  practice  of 
law,  you  can  look  back  with  well  earned 
pride  and  satisfaction  on  the  service  you 
have  rendered,  not  simply  to  me,  and  to 
our  Nation,  but  to  the  very  institution  of 
the  Presidency. 

I  know  that  I  will  be  able  to  seek  your 
counsel  and  call  upon  you  in  the  future.  But 
for  now,  you  leave  the  White  House  with 
the  abiding  affection  and  respect  of  Nancy 
and  me,  and  with  our  very  best  wishes  for 
you,  Maria,  and  your  children  Adam  and 
Alexandra. 

With  warm  friendship  and  personal  re- 
gards, and  again  my  sincerest  thanks. 

Sincerely, 

/s/RoNALD  Reagan 


Dear  Mr.  President: 

As  I  told  you,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
decisions  I  ever  made  was  to  tender  you  my 
resignation  as  Counsel  to  the  President. 

It  was  difficult  because  you  have  entrust- 
ed me  with  challenges  of  great  dimension 


and  variety,  and  provided  to  me  the  confi- 
dences and  had  the  confidence  in  me  to  do 
the  tasks. 

It  was  difficult  because  you  permitted  me 
to  share  in  the  exciting  adventure  of  your 
Administration,  which  I  believe  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  period  of  true  fulfillment  of  the 
American  spirit. 

It  was  difficult  because  of  the  high  regard 
and  deep  affection  I  have  for  you  and  the 
First  Lady  and  the  appreciation  I  have  for 
the  friendship  and  support  you  both  have 
extended  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  for  the  honor 
you  bestowed  upon  me  and  for  providing 
me  for  the  past  five  years  with  one  of  the 
most  professionally  and  personally  reward- 
ing experiences  of  my  life. 

With  deepest  respect  and  very  best  per- 
sonal wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely, 

/s/Fred 

Note:  The  originals  were  not  available  for 
verification  of  the  content  of  these  letters. 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  on  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  Incident 
March  26,  1986 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

On  March  23,  United  States  forces  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean  began  a  peaceful  ex- 
ercise as  part  of  a  global  Freedom  of  Navi- 
gation program  by  which  the  United  States 
preserves  its  rights  to  use  international 
waters  and  air  space.  This  exercise  is  being 
conducted  entirely  in  and  over  areas  of  the 
high  seas,  in  accordance  with  international 
law  and  following  aviation  safety  notifica- 
tion procedures. 

On  March  24,  our  forces  were  attacked 
by  Libya.  In  response,  U.S.  forces  took  limit- 
ed measures  of  self-defense  necessary  to 
protect  themselves  firom  continued  attack. 
In  accordance  with  my  desire  that  the  Con- 
gress be  informed  on  this  matter,  I  am  pro- 
viding this  report  on  the  actions  taken  by 
United  States  Armed  Forces  during  this  in- 


cident. 

Shortly  before  8:00  a.m.  (EST)  on  March 
24,  two  SA-5  surface-to-air  missiles  were 
fired  at  U.S.  aircraft  flying  over  the  high 
seas  in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  from  a  Libyan 
missile  installation  in  the  vicinity  of  Sirte  on 
the  northern  Libyan  coast.  During  the 
course  of  the  next  few  hours,  several  sur- 
face-to-air missiles  were  fired  at  U.S.  aircraft 
operating  over  the  high  seas.  At  approxi- 
mately 3:00  p.m.  (EST)  these  missile  instal- 
lations again  activated  their  target-acquisi- 
tion radars  with  the  evident  objective  of 
firing  upon  U.S.  aircraft.  Two  HARM  air-to- 
surface  missiles  were  thereupon  fired  by  a 
U.S.  Navy  A-7  aircraft,  apparently  resulting 
in  the  destruction  of  the  radars  controlling 
the  missile  battery.  After  a  short  outage,  the 
radar   returned   to   active   status   and   still 
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posed  a  threat  to  U.S.  forces.  At  6:47  p.m., 
A-7  aircraft  again  fired  two  HARM  missiles 
at  the  SA-5  radar  at  Sirte.  After  another 
short  outage,  the  radar  has  returned  to 
active  status. 

Meanwhile,  a  Libyan  missile  patrol  boat 
equipped  with  surface-to-surface  missiles 
came  within  missile  range  of  U.S.  ships  on 
the  high  seas  well  away  from  the  Libyan 
coast.  The  U.S.  commander  determined,  in 
light  of  the  Libyan  attacks  on  U.S.  aircraft, 
that  this  vessel  was  hostile  and  therefore 
ordered  U.S.  aircraft  to  engage  it.  At  ap- 
proximately 2:00  p.m.  (EST),  U.S.  Navy  A-6 
aircraft  fired  two  Harpoon  missiles,  which 
struck  and  heavily  damaged  the  Libyan 
vessel.  At  approximately  4:30  p.m.  (EST),  a 
second  Libyan  patrol  boat  approached  U.S. 
forces,  and  was  driven  off  by  U.S.  Navy  air- 
craft. Shortly  after  6:00  p.m.  (EST),  a  third 
Libyan  patrol  craft  approached  the  USS 
YORKTOWN  at  a  high  rate  of  speed;  the 
YORKTOWN  fired  two  Harpoon  missiles, 
which  hit  the  Libyan  craft. 

Shortly  after  12:20  a.m.  (EST)  on  March 
25,  U.S.  Navy  A-6  aircraft  armed  with  Har- 
poon missiles  attacked  another  Libyan  craft, 
apparently  resulting  in  the  sinking  of  that 
vessel. 


All  U.S.  aircraft  returned  safely  to  their 
carriers,  and  no  casualties  or  damage  were 
suffered  by  U.S.  forces.  The  extent  of 
Libyan  casualties  is  not  known. 

U.S.  forces  will  continue  with  their  cur- 
rent exercises.  We  will  not  be  deterred  by 
Libyan  attacks  or  threats  from  exercising 
our  rights  on  and  over  the  high  seas  imder 
international  law.  If  Libyan  attacks  do  not 
cease,  we  will  continue  to  take  the  meas- 
ures necessary  in  the  exercise  of  our  right 
of  self-defense  to  protect  our  forces. 

The  deployment  of  these  United  States 
Armed  Forces  and  the  measures  taken  by 
them  in  self-defense  during  this  incident 
were  undertaken  pursuant  to  my  authority 
under  the  Constitution,  including  my  au- 
thority as  Commander-in-Chief  of  U.S. 
Armed  Forces. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Strom  Thurmond,  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  They  were 
released  by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary 
on  March  27. 


Remarks  by  Telephone  to  Vice  Admiral  Frank  B.  Kelso  II, 
Commander  of  the  United  States  6th  Fleet 
March  27,  1986 


I  would  like  to  read  to  you  the  following 
message  which  I  am  having  sent  to  the 
ships  and  sailors  of  the  6th  Fleet: 

During  the  past  5  days,  the  6th  Fleet  has 
once  again  served  as  the  spear  and  shield  of 
American  policy  in  a  troubled  and  volatile 
region.  The  fundamental  principle  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas — so  important  to  the  econo- 
my and  security  of  the  free  world — has 
been  upheld  in  the  face  of  a  reckless  and 
illegal  Libyan  attack.  Your  quick  response 
and  the  bravery  and  professionalism  dis- 
played throughout  this  operation  were  an 
inspiration  for  all  of  us.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  you  did  not  suffer  any  losses. 
You  have  sent  a  message  to  the  whole 
world  that  the  United  States  has  the  will 


and,  through  you,  the  ability  to  defend  the 
free  world's  interests.  Your  determination 
and  tireless  response  to  Libyan  threats 
make  this  world  a  safer  place. 

I  am  extremely  proud  to  be  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  such  professionals.  Your 
courage,  sacrifice,  and  dedication  on  the 
frontlines  of  freedom  are  recognized  and 
appreciated  by  all  your  countrymen.  On 
behalf  of  all  Americans,  I  say:  Well  done. 
Thank  you,  and  we're  proud  of  you.  Good 
luck  and  Godspeed. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  with  Vice  Admi- 
ral Kelso  on  the  task  force  flagship,  the 
U.S.S.  "Coronado,"  which  was  on  duty  in 
the  Mediterranean. 
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Statement  on  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 

Europe 

March  27,  1986 


I  met  with  Michael  Novak,  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  writer,  who  will  head 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Experts* 
Meeting  next  month  of  the  Conference  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE) 
in  Bern,  Switzerland.  That  meeting,  part  of 
the  Helsinki  process  of  lowering  the  bar- 
riers dividing  East  from  West,  will  discuss 
expanding  contacts  across  borders.  Mr. 
Novak  reported  to  me  on  his  recent  consul- 
tations with  our  NATO  allies,  the  Swiss 
hosts,  and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Moscow  he 
also  met  with  a  number  of  individuals  divid- 
ed from  their  spouses. 

Since  1  out  of  every  10  Americans  has 
roots  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  issues  to  be  discussed  at  Bern — 
family  reimification,  family  contacts,  bina- 
tional  marriages,  travel  for  personal  and 
professional  reasons,  and  emigration — are 
not  abstract  political  questions.  They  are 
subjects  touching  the  heart  of  our  society: 
the  family.  Progress  between  the  CSCE 
countries  in  this  area  would  do  much  to 


carry  forward  my  discussion  last  November 
with  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  in  which 
we  agreed  on  the  importance  of  resolving 
humanitarian  cases  in  a  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion. 

Today,  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  East 
European  States,  there  are  too  many  indi- 
viduds  and  families  who  are  separated  from 
relatives  in  the  West  or  prevented  from 
traveling  abroad.  The  Berlin  Wall  is  a  physi- 
cal embodiment  of  the  cruel  and  unneces- 
sary policies  that  separate  peoples  from  one 
another.  At  Bern  we  have  a  chance  to 
pursue  the  process  of  bringing  down  the 
barriers  to  human  contacts  that  separate 
East  from  West. 

I  have  instructed  Mr.  Novak  to  speak 
forthrightly  at  Bern  about  the  continuing 
problems  in  the  field  of  human  contacts  and 
the  need  for  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  to  work  harder  to  resolve  them.  We 
would  like  to  see  practical  results  that  will 
bring  benefits  to  the  citizens  of  East  and 
West. 


Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
March  27,  1986 


Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  hyping  up 
those  stories  about  troops  in  Honduras? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Are  you  hyping  up  those  stories  about 
troops  in  Honduras? 

The  President.  The  White  House  is  giving 
you  the  truth,  as  I  think  all  of  us  know. 

Q.  How  bad  was  this  invasion?  We  hear 
there  weren't  as  many  people. 

The  President.  All  that  I  can  imderstand  is 
that  we  knew  there  were  two  battalions. 
Now,  you're  talking  of  rough  numbers  of  a 
battalion.    Maybe    those    battalions    were 


under  strength  or  over  strength,  which  we 
don't  know  on  that  as  to  the  exact  numbers. 
But  there  were  two  battalions  which  could 
nimiber  around  1,500. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  about  going  after 
American  targets  in  Libya?  They're  talking 
about  going  after  American  targets? 

The  President.  Everyone  understands  now 
the  exercise  is  over. 

Note:  The  exchange  began  at  12:20  p.m. 
upon  the  President's  arrival  at  New  Orleans 
International  Airport.    Following    the   ex- 
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change,  the  President  went  to  the  New  Orle- 
ans Hilton  Riverside  and  Towers  to  address 
a  fundraiser  for  Representative  W.  Henson 


Moore,   the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
U.S.  Senate. 


Remarks  at  a  Senate  Campaign  Fundraiser  for  Representative  W. 
Henson  Moore  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana 
March  27,  1986 


The  President  I  thank  you  all  very  much. 
The  warmth  of  your  welcome  makes  me 
think  that  maybe  you  believe  that  Fm  a 
member  of  the  LSU  Tigers.  [Laughter]  And 
thank  you,  Henson,  for  those  very  warm 
words  and  very  kind  words. 

It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  with  you  here 
today  in  support  of  a  tough  and  responsible 
Member  of  the  Congress,  a  man  who  has 
served  Louisiana  and  his  country  well,  Con- 
gressman Henson  Moore.  I  know  this  is  a 
fundraising  Ixmcheon  for  Henson,  but  Fd 
like  to  take  a  minute  to  recognize  also  the 
tremendous  job  that  Bob  Livingston  has 
done  in  the  Congress.  Henson  and  Bob 
have  been  allies  I  could  count  on  in  the 
struggle  to  put  America's  economic  house 
in  order  and  to  rebuild  our  country's  de- 
fenses. Let  me  just  ask  you,  I  know  this  is 
silly  of  me,  but  can  I  count  on  you  to  send 
Henson  to  the  United  States  Senate?  [Ap- 
plause] You  just  made  my  day.  [Laughter] 
And  you  didn't  do  anything  bad  to  his. 
[Laughter] 

Well,  it's  always  great  to  be  in  Louisiana. 
I  still  remember  coming  here  when  I  was 
looking  for  a  job  in  1980.  [Laughter]  I  deliv- 
ered a  speech  on  a  riverboat  complete  with 
Dixieland  music.  Now,  that  makes  me 
think — ^you  know  something  would  make 
me  think  of  a  story.  Job  hunting— this  is 
about  a  fellow  who  was  looking  for  work. 
He  wanted  to  work  with  animals.  And  then 
he  saw  a  help  wanted  ad  for  the  zoo,  and 
he  went  right  down.  And  they  said,  "Fine." 
But  they  told  him  his  first  job  was  to  put  on 
a  gorilla  suit — ^because  their  gorilla  had  died 
and  the  other  one  hadn't  arrived  yet — and 
be  in  the  cage  and  kind  of  perform  for  the 
children  and  so  forth.  And  then  they  as- 
sured him,  though,  that  as  soon  as  the  other 
gorilla  arrived,  why,  he'd  have  a  regular  job 


there  in  the  zoo.  So,  there  he  was.  Well,  just 
sitting  around  in  the  zoo  and  making  faces 
at  the  kids  got  a  little  boring.  And  they  had 
a  rope  in  there,  and  finally  he  began  swing- 
ing on  the  rope  for  them  iand  doing  a  few 
tricks.  And  one  day  he  got  carried  away  and 
swung  that  thing  over  to  where  he  fell  off 
the  rope  and  landed  in  the  lion's  cage.  And 
the  lion  came  roaring  at  him.  And  he  start- 
ed screaming,  "Somebody,  quick,  get  me 
out  of  here."  The  lion  jumped  on  him  and 
said,  "Shut  up.  You'll  get  both  of  us  fired." 
[Laughter] 

But  between  now  and  election  day,  I 
hope  you'll  do  your  utmost  to  make  sure 
that  the  people  of  this  State  give  Henson 
Moore  the  job  that  he's  looking  for.  He's 
effective.  He's  hard-working.  And  he'll  be  a 
Senator  that  you  can  be  proud  of.  Believe 
me,  I  know  how  effective  he  is.  Just  recent- 
ly he  led  the  way  to  a  settlement  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  the  issue  of  off- 
shore oil  revenue.  He  was  in  the  Oval 
Office  presenting  Louisiana's  case,  and  let's 
just  say  Henson  knows  how  to  get  your  at- 
tention. At  that  meeting  I  told  Henson  that 
the  resolution  of  the  "8-6"  issue,  contained 
in  the  reconciliation  bill,  which  deals  with 
the  division  of  offshore  oil  revenue  between 
the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  had 
my  support.  Since  then,  Henson  Moore  has 
been — the  rest  of  the  reconciliation  bill  re- 
mained acceptable.  I  expect  to  sign  it  into 
law  when  it  reaches  my  desk.  And  I  believe 
that  this  will  mean  over  $600  million  for 
Louisiana  yet  this  year. 

The  citizens  of  our  coimtry  have  been 
enjoying  one  of  the  longest  and  strongest 
peacetime  economic  expansions  in  our  his- 
tory. The  glitch  in  last  month's  unemploy- 
ment figures  notwithstanding,  more  jobs 
have  been  created  since  the  recovery  began 
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than  in  all  other  industrialized  nations  com- 
bined— almost  10  million.  At  the  same  time, 
inflation,  which  was  public  enemy  number 
one  when  I  spoke  on  that  riverboat  back  in 
1980,  is  now  lower  than  we've  seen  in  two 
decades.  And  with  interest  rates  continuing 
to  edge  down — and  they  came  down  fur- 
ther yesterday — and  the  stock  market 
reaching  an  all-time  high — and  if  it  contin- 
ues what  it's  done  in  the  first  half  of  today, 
it  will  be  another  all-time  high  by  the  end 
of  the  day,  although  with  Wall  Street  you 
never  know.  They  can  make  a  turn  before 
the  day's  over,  but  it's  pretty  solidly  grow- 
ing up  there. 

I'm  aware  of  the  economic  troubles  that 
persist  here  in  Louisiana.  Your  difficulties 
make  it  absolutely  essential  that  you  have  a 
Senator  who  can  command  the  respect  of 
the  public  and  of  other  elected  officials,  an 
individual  who  can  lead  Louisiana  into  the 
sunshine  of  growth  and  prosperity  so  appar- 
ent throughout  so  much  of  our  country. 
Sending  Henson  Moore  to  the  United  States 
Senate  will  be  your  way  of  declaring  for  all 
to  hear  that  Louisiana  is  getting  down  to 
business.  The  decision  the  people  of  Louisi- 
ana will  make  September  27th  is  important 
to  this  State  and  our  country.  The  big  taxers 
and  spenders  are  waiting  in  the  wings. 
Mark  my  words,  if  they  regain  control  of 
the  Senate,  they're  going  to  force  upon  us 
the  same  economic  failures  and  hardships 
that  brought  America  to  the  edge  of  a  na- 
tional economic  calamity  only  6  years  ago. 

I'd  like  to  hear  your  opinion.  Does 
anyone  else,  anyone  here,  want  to  go  back 
to  the  days  of  double-digit  inflation,  ever- 
increasing  taxes,  and  national  decline? 

Audience,  No! 

The  President.  We  can't  leave  the  bad  old 
days  behind  if  the  advocates  of  the  failed 
policies  of  the  past  are  put  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  We  all  know,  for  ex- 
ample, that  there  are  those  who  believe  the 
answer  to  high  deficit  spending  is  to  in- 
crease your  taxes — ^and  then  increase  them 
again.  Well,  that's  their  answer  to  just  about 
every  problem — ^rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 
They  don't  realize  Peter  went  banlanpt  a 
long  time  ago.  [Laughter]  There's  an  old 
saying  that  in  raising  taxes,  as  in  shearing 
sheep,  it  is  best  to  stop  when  one  gets  to 
the  skin.  The  big  taxers  on  Capitol  Hill 


don't  know  when  to  stop,  and  we  can't 
afford  to  let  them  regain  control  of  the 
Senate. 

If  we  raise  taxes,  we  risk  knocking  the 
legs  out  from  under  the  national  economic 
growth.  And  that  would  leave  us  even 
bigger  deficits.  So,  what's  the  answer?  Well, 
first  and  foremost,  we  must  encourage 
growth  and  investment.  Improving  econom- 
ic conditions  are  already  making  it  easier  to 
meet  deficit  reduction  targets.  The  experts 
are  beginning  to  take  note  of  this.  But  these 
good  tidings  do  not  exempt  Members  of 
Congress  from  their  own  duty  to  overcome 
their  addiction  to  deficit  spending,  which 
with  only  one  or  two  single-year  exceptions 
has  gone  on  for  50  years  now.  Even  with  an 
expanding  economy,  we're  still  talking 
about  one  of  the  preeminent  challenges  of 
our  day.  And  here  again,  I  am  more  confi- 
dent than  ever  that  we  can  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, not  by  clobbering  our  people  with 
higher  taxes  and  less  take-home  pay,  but 
through  a  combination  of  realistic  budget 
reductions  and  economic  growth. 

To  solve  this  and  other  problems,  Amer- 
ica needs  the  talent  and  hard  work  of  confi- 
dent, people-oriented  leaders  like  Henson 
Moore,  elected  officials  who  would  rather 
ask  the  Federal  Government  to  tighten  its 
belt  than  to  ask  American  families  to  tight- 
en theirs,  leaders  who  understand  that  the 
right  answer  to  helping  the  less  fortunate  is 
not  handouts  and  welfare,  but  jobs  and  op- 
portunity. What  we're  doing  is  recapturing 
that  same  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ingenuity 
that  turned  a  vast  American  wilderness  into 
a  dynamo  of  fireedom  and  prosperity. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  unless 
our  country  is  secure,  none  of  the  other 
hotly  debated  issues  have  relevance.  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson,  who  early  in  our 
country's  history  fought  and  won  a  great 
victory  in  this  city,  once  said,  "The  first 
duty  of  a  soldier  or  good  citizen  is  to  attend 
to  the  safety  and  interest  of  his  coun- 
try. .  .  ."  Old  Hickory's  words  ring  true 
this  day.  All  Americans  must  remember 
that,  as  a  free  people,  the  future  is  in  our 
hands.  And  if  we  don't  see  to  do  our  duty, 
our  beloved  country  can  remain  neither 
firee  nor  secure,  as  Henson  just  told  you. 
During  the  last  decade,  our  government. 
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paralyzed  by  uncertainty,  permitted  our  de- 
fenses to  erode  and  ignored  a  growing  to- 
talitarian threat.  But  the  failures  of  the  last 
decade  should  have  taught  us  something. 
Crossing  our  fingers  and  hoping  for  the  best 
is  not  the  way  to  ensure  a  more  peaceful 
world. 

Militaristic  states  perceive  unilateral  con- 
cessions as  a  sign  of  weakness,  not  good 
faith.  Serious  negotiations  flow  not  from 
proving  sincerity  but  from  resolve  and  le- 
verage. In  short,  peace  through  strength  is 
a  fact  of  life,  and  it's  about  time  for  Amer- 
ica to  leave  uncertainty  and  indecision 
behind.  It's  time  to  grow  up  and  face  reali- 
ty. Since  coming  to  Washington,  time  and 
again  we  have  struggled  on  Capitol  Hill  just 
to  prevent  our  negotiators  from  being 
stripped  of  their  leverage  prior  to  getting  to 
the  negotiating  table.  Time  and  time  again 
we  won,  with  only  a  tiny  margin,  votes  es- 
sential to  our  security.  For  example,  there 
are  those  who,  while  loudly  proclaiming  a 
beUef  in  arms  control  agreements  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  at  the  same  time  have  voted 
against  systems  that  persuade  the  Soviets  to 
negotiate.  The  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
was  opposed  by  many  who  claimed  the  So- 
viets would  cancel  arms  talks  if  we  proceed- 
ed with  that  defensive  system.  Well,  the 
opposite,  of  course,  was  true.  I  have  little 
doubt  if  it  were  not  for  the  installation  of 
the  Pershing  and  cruise  missiles  in  Europe 
and  our  commitment  to  developing  an  anti- 
missile defense  shield  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  now  be  negotiating  with  us. 

In  Central  America  we  won  military  sup- 
port for  the  besieged  democracy  of  El  Sal- 
vador by  only  a  few  votes.  Had  we  lost,  the 
tragedy  that  would  have  followed  would 
have  been  a  disaster  for  the  people  of  that 
country  and  would  have  set  off  a  chain  of 
events  beyond  our  control.  Many  of  those 
who  opposed  that  military  aid  suggested 
that  Communist  victory  in  El  Salvador  was 
inevitable,  that  our  military  support  was 
only  prolonging  the  agony.  And,  again,  the 
opposite  was  true.  Today  the  Communists 
are  on  the  rim  in  El  Salvador,  and  even 
critics  believe  President  Duarte  can  make 
democracy  in  his  troubled  country.  And 
they  have  had  two  fine,  fair  elections  there 
as  a  democracy.  One  of  the  important  fac- 
tors that  has  given  the  people  of  El  Salva- 


dor a  chance  has  been  the  courage  of  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance.  These 
brave  men  and  women  have  bogged  down 
the  Communist  drive  in  Central  America. 

One  week  ago  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  against  assisting  these  Nicara- 
guan freedom  fighters,  and  again  we  see 
reality  turned  on  its  head.  At  the  same  time 
that  our  opponents  claim  to  support  negoti- 
ations, they  move  to  eliminate  any  incen- 
tive for  the  Communists  to  negotiate.  They 
are  not  going  to  come  to  the  table  because 
they  have  had  a  change  of  heart.  They  are 
going  to  come  because  the  heat  is  on  and 
they  get  tired  of  the  heat  that  the  contras 
can  impose  upon  them.  Does  anyone  really 
believe  that  the  ruling  clique  that  runs 
Nicaragua  will  enter  into  a  serious  dialog 
simply  to  prove  they're  good  guys?  One  op- 
ponent of  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  was 
quoted  after  the  vote  as  saying,  "I  hope  the 
Sandinistas  take  it  as  a  sign  of  peace  and 
friendship."  Well,  the  Nicaraguan  Commu- 
nists took  the  House  vote  as  a  sign  all  right; 
they  invaded  the  territory  of  Honduras  with 
about  1,500  heavily  armed  troops,  and  then 
they  lied  about  it.  This  mihtary  drive  dem- 
onstrates the  nature  of  the  Nicaragua 
regime.  The  Communists  in  Nicaragua  are 
not  seeking  dialog  and  persuasion  or  plural- 
ism. They  want  total  power  in  their  hands, 
and  they  have  no  respect  for  the  borders  of 
their  neighbors.  This  Sandinista  offensive  is 
a  slap  in  the  face  to  everyone  who  voted 
against  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  thinking 
it  to  be  a  vote  for  reconcihation. 

We  Hve  in  a  dangerous  world.  If  peace  is 
to  be  maintained  and  if  our  country  is  to  be 
secure,  we  must  have  the  courage  to  face 
facts  and  act.  The  lives  of  the  Nicaraguan 
freedom  fighters,  the  fate  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, is  to  a  large  degree  in  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  Congress.  Louisiana's  House 
delegation,  demonstrating  a  bipartisan  com- 
mitment to  our  national  security,  voted  6  to 
2  for  the  freedom  fighters  that  last  time 
around.  Louisiana  can  be  proud  of  that.  But 
last  Thursday's  House  vote  will  not  be  the 
final  word  on  this  issue.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  vote  today  and  send  the  measure  back 
to  the  House  for  another  vote  as  quickly  as 
possible,  because  that's  what  the  Senate  is 
debating  as  we  sit  here  today. 
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As  you  know,  this  past  week  the  United 
States — this  is  another  subject,  same  philoso- 
phy— the  United  States  6th  Fleet  exercised 
its  right  of  international  passage  in  the 
Mediterranean.  You're  well  aware  they  did 
it  by  operating  with  ships  and  aircraft,  some 
of  them  in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  They  came 
under  attack  by  the  forces  of  the  Libyan 
Government,  such  as  it  is — [laughter] — and 
they  performed  superbly.  And  now  I  can 
tell  you,  as  of  today,  the  exercise  is  com- 
plete, i^jid  this  morning,  I  telephoned  the 
Commander  of  the  6th  Fleet  and  told  him, 
on  behalf  of  all  of  you,  of  the  American 
people,  congratulations  one  and  all  for  a  job 
well  done. 

I  think  we  can  all  be  proud  that  we  have 
such  fine  and  outstanding  servicemen  pro- 
tecting and  defending  our  country.  Wher- 
ever they  are  in  the  world,  Korea  and  other 
places  and  there  in  that  Navy,  I  have  to  tell 
you  nothing  in  this  job  I  have  has  made  me 
more  proud  than  the  young  Americans  in 
uniform  today.  They  aren't  draftees.  They 
volunteered.  They're  all  there  by  choice. 
And  would  you  be  pleased  to  know  that  the 
highest  percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
ever  in  the  history  of  our  military  is  in  our 
military  today?  And  there  are  three  intelli- 
gence brackets  upon  which  various  assign- 
ments are  based.  The  highest  percentage 
ever  in  our  history  is  in  the  top  bracket  of 
intelligence,  in  those  servicemen  and 
women  that  we  have. 

And,  incidentally,  I  know  you've  been 
treated  to  a  drumbeat  of  propaganda  about 
defense  budget  and  defense  spending  and 
as  if  we're  spending  our  money  on  $400 
hammers  and  things  of  that  kind.  Let  me 
just  reassvire  you  of  something:  All  of  those 
horror  stories  that  you've  heard — ^we  found 
we  aren't  doing  that.  This  is  what  we  found 
has  been  going  on,  and  we've  corrected  it. 
We  bought  tens  of  thousands  of  hammers 
last  year  between  $6  and  $8  apiece — ^no 
$400  hammers.  [Laughter] 

But  let  me  make  some  broader  points. 
First,  freedom  of  navigation  is  a  vital  inter- 
est to  all  firee  nations,  the  lifeblood  of  our 
prosperity  and  our  security.  In  many  parts 
of  the  world  we  regularly  make  clear  that 
we  do  not  recognize  territorial  claims  con- 


trary to  international  law.  Some  of  those 
who  often  "Blame  America  First"  have  sug- 
gested that  the  presence  of  our  fleet  was  a 
deliberate  act  of  provocation.  The  truth  is, 
this  was  the  seventh  time  our  fleet  has  op- 
erated and  had  those  exercises  crossing  the 
border  sometimes  into  the  Gulf  of  Sidra. 
Out  of  our  45  ships  in  the  maneuvers,  only 
three  were  on  the  other  side  of  that  so- 
called  Line  of  Death.  It  was  Qadhafi's  estab- 
lishment of  an  illegitimate  line  in  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra  that  violated  international  law,  just 
as  Qadhafi  has  routinely  violated  the  peace 
of  his  region,  the  borders  of  his  neighbors, 
and  the  safety  of  innocent  citizens  around 
the  world. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  will  continue 
to  defend  the  basic  principles  of  law,  free 
navigation,  and  international  security.  And 
I've  had  one  rule  fi*om  the  very  first  day  in 
office:  We  will  never  send  our  young  serv- 
ice people  anyplace  in  the  world  where 
there  is  danger  without  them  understand- 
ing that  if  somebody  shoots  at  them,  they 
can  shoot  back.  In  addition,  the  United 
States  will  not  be  intimidated  by  new 
threats  of  terrorism  against  us.  We're  aware 
of  intensive  Libyan  preparations  that  were 
already  underway  for  terrorist  operations 
against  Americans.  Mr.  Qadhafi  must  know 
that  we  will  hold  him  fully  accountable  for 
any  such  actions. 

America  and  our  allies  in  the  cause  of 
fireedom  have  never  been  perfect,  but  we 
have  nothing  to  apologize  for.  In  these  last 
6  years  we've  witnessed  one  of  the  greatest 
expansions  of  democracy  in  the  history  of 
our  hemisphere.  If  we  have  the  integri^  to 
do  what  is  right,  freedom  will  not  only  sur- 
vive, it  will  triumph.  And  to  do  that,  we 
need  leaders  like  Henson  Moore.  So,  I  ask 
you  to  do  what  you  can  to  see  to  it  that 
America  is  given  the  benefit  of  his  leader- 
ship in  the  United  States  Senate. 

I'm  coimting  on  you,  and  so  is  he.  And 
thank  you,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:41  p.m.  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  at  the  New  Orleans 
Hilton  Riverside  and  Towers.  A  tape  was 
not  available  for  verification  of  the  content 
of  these  remarks. 
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Statement  on  Senate  Approval  of  United  States  Assistance  for  the 
Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
March  27,  1986 


I  am  deeply  pleased  by  today's  vote  in 
the  Senate,  and  I  want  to  express  my  thanks 
to  those  who  voted  for  aid  to  the  freedom 
fighters.  The  Senate's  action  is  sure  to  send 
a  profoimdly  reassuring  signal  to  those 
fighting  for  freedom  in  Nicaragua  and  to 
Nicaragua's  threatened  neighbors.  It  helps 
to  demonstrate  that  it  is  indeed  possible  to 
forge  democracy  and  stability  in  our  hemi- 


sphere. 

Now  the  issue  returns  to  the  House, 
where  I  hope  we  can  gamer  the  few  addi- 
tional votes  necessary  to  achieve  a  positive 
outcome.  I  urge  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  were  not  with  us  last  week  to 
cast  a  positive  vote  for  freedom  and  for  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
United  States  Antisatellite  Weapons  Program 
March  28,  1986 


The  President  has  expressed  deep  con- 
cern that  Congressmen  Aspin  and  Brown 
have  decided  to  oppose  the  continuation  of 
the  only  antisatellite  (ASAT)  program  the 
United  States  now  has  nearing  deployment 
that  can  offset  the  Soviet  monopoly  on 
ASAT  capability  that  has  existed  for  several 
years. 

While  the  President  is  also  concerned 
about  program  costs  and  technical  prob- 
lems, he  has  determined  that  the  U.S.  ASAT 
program  should  go  forward  as  a  key,  effec- 
tive element  of  our  deterrence.  Many  of  the 
problems  in  the  program,  as  Congress 
knows,  are  due  to  Congress'  own  prohibi- 
tion against  testing  and  other  congressional 
program  adjustments.  A  prompt  lifting  of 
the  congressional  prohibition  on  testing 
would  enable  us  to  bring  our  ASAT  pro- 
gram to  operational  readiness  at  the  least 
possible  cost. 


Unilateral  actions  such  as  this  undermine 
the  position  of  oiir  negotiators  in  Geneva 
and  make  it  substantiaUy  more  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  reach  verifiable  and  equi- 
table agreements  with  the  Soviets.  The  pro- 
tection of  our  satellites  throughout  the 
world  depends  on  a  clear  imderstanding  by 
our  adversaries  that  they  cannot  destroy  our 
space  systems  with  impunity  in  times  of 
crisis. 

These  U.S.  systems  that  are  threatened 
are  the  systems  that  protect  the  lives  of  our 
men  and  women  deployed  throughout  the 
world.  Should  deterrence  fail,  our  ASAT 
program  would  be  critical  to  deny  any  ad- 
versary the  use  of  space-based  systems  used 
to  target  our  land  and  sea  forces.  The  Presi- 
dent will  be  working  closely  with  the  Con- 
gress in  the  days  ahead  to  assure  that  sys- 
tems that  protect  our  vital  interests  such  as 
the  U.S.  ASAT  programs  are  not  canceled. 
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Appointment  of  James  A.  Kelly  as  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs  and  Senior  Director  of  Asian  Affairs  at 
the  National  Security  Council 
March  28,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  James  A.  Kelly  to  be  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Secu- 
rity Affairs.  He  will  also  serve  as  Senior  Di- 
rector of  Asian  Affairs  in  the  National  Secu- 
rity Council  staff.  He  will  succeed  Gaston  J. 
Sigur,  Jr. 

Mr.  Kelly  has  served  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Secu- 
rity Affairs  (East  Asia  and  Pacific  Affairs) 
since  Jime  1983.  Prior  to  his  appointment  at 
the  Defense  Department,  he  resided  and 
pursued  business  interests  in  Honolulu,  HI, 
and  served  as  an  active  duty  officer  in  the 


U.S.  Navy.  His  Navy  service  included  politi- 
co-military affairs  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  as  well  as  with  financial 
management  and  logistics  duties.  His  assign- 
ments included  Iran,  Southeast  Asia,  Wash- 
ington, Pearl  Harbor,  and  at  sea. 

Mr.  Kelly  graduated  firom  the  U.S.  Naval 
Academy  (B.S.,  1959),  Harvard  University 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
(M.B.A.,  1968),  and  the  National  War  Col- 
lege (1977).  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Audrey  Pool,  have  two  children  and  reside 
in  Arlington,  VA.  He  was  bom  September 
15,  1936. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  International  Violence  and 
Democratic  Values 
March  29,  1986 


As  most  of  you  know,  this  week  is  one  of 
the  holiest  and  most  solenui  in  the  Christian 
calendar  and  will  be  followed  soon  by  one 
of  the  holiest  Jewish  holidays.  How  sad  it  is, 
then,  that  this  season  has  been  marred  by 
crisis  and  violence. 

United  States  ships  and  aircraft  operating 
in  international  waters  in  the  Mediterrane- 
an were  fired  on  by  the  forces  of  the  north 
Afiican  nation,  Libya.  This  was  a  direct 
military  confrontation  provoked  by  Libya's 
dictator.  Colonel  Qadhafi,  who  usually  pre- 
fers to  arm,  train,  and  direct  terrorists  who 
gun  down  helpless  civilians — ^for  example, 
those  terrorists  who  killed  19  civilians  last 
December  at  the  Rome  and  Vienna  air- 
ports. The  Libyan  Government  called  the 
attacks — which  left  five  Americans  dead,  in- 
cluding an  11 -year-old  girl — ^heroic  acts.  But 
last  week  Colonel  Qadhafi  tried  his  luck 
with  some  people  who  could  actually 
defend  themselves — ^United  States  Armed 
Forces,  our  6th  Fleet.  I  think  it's  enough  to 
say  the  fleet  suppressed  the  attacks  with  no 


loss  of  life. 

But  as  if  violence  in  the  Mediterranean 
wasn't  enough,  we  also  had  word  from  Cen- 
tral America  that  forces  of  the  Communist 
government  of  Nicaragua,  the  Sandinistas, 
invaded  the  nearby  nation  of  Honduras  in 
an  attempt  to  destroy  Nicaraguan  fi-eedom 
fighters,  who  have  taken  up  refuge  there. 
Once  again,  the  news  for  the  forces  of  free- 
dom was  good.  The  fireedom  fighters  gave 
the  invading  Communists  a  resounding 
defeat.  Still,  it's  sad  to  have  to  begin  this 
report  with  such  accounts. 

Eastertide  for  Christians  and  Passover  for 
Jews  are  meant  to  be  times  of  spiritual 
awareness  and  a  deepening  encounter  with 
the  Lord  and  with  the  Lord's  injunction 
that  all  nations  and  peoples  of  the  Earth 
live  in  peace  and  harmony  with  each  other. 
So,  perhaps  a  word  or  two  is  in  order  on  the 
source  of  the  violence  that  we've  see  this 
week.  You  see,  dictators  like  those  in  Libya 
or  in  Nicaragua  know  how  unpopular  they 
are   with   their   people.   They   know   how 
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shaky  their  rule  is.  They  can  never  really 
feel  secure.  And  that's  why  they're  afraid  of 
free  elections.  It's  also  why  they  need  a 
secret  police  and  so  much  armed  might  to 
intimidate  those  they  fear  most,  their  own 
people,  to  prevent  them  from  even  enter- 
taining the  hope  that  democracy  will  some 
day  come  to  their  own  country.  And  that's 
why  so  many  dictators  have  a  special  fear 
and  hatred  for  the  United  States.  American 
power,  as  long  as  it  is  used  wisely  and  justly, 
is  an  undying  symbol  of  hope  for  oppressed 
peoples  around  the  world. 

Recently,  in  nations  like  El  Salvador,  Gre- 
nada, the  Philippines,  and  Haiti,  we've  seen 
how  quickly  that  hope  can  blossom  into 
democratic  movements.  We  have  a  right  to 
be  proud  that  in  all  those  instances  the 
United  States  was  able  to  help.  So,  let  us  be 
thankful  this  week  that  America  has  been 
permitted  to  further  the  cause  of  peace  and 
freedom.  And  in  particular  let  us  give 
thanks  for  one  of  our  most  cherished  free- 
doms: freedom  of  choice  and  religious 
belief,  the  freedom  to  worship,  each  in  our 
own  way.  You  know,  a  few  years  ago,  when 
I  spoke  to  some  evangelical  ministers,  I 
noted  that  there  was  sin  and  evil  in  the 
world  and  that  all  of  us  had  a  spiritual  obli- 
gation to  fight  it. 

This  was  interpreted  by  a  few  to  mean 
opposition  to  totalitarian  and  Communist 
dictators.  Well,  of  course,  that's  true.  But 
the  real  context  of  that  quote  is  rarely 
given.  I  was  talking  specifically  then  about 
America's  own  spiritual  problems.  I  remind- 


ed those  ministers  that  America,  too,  like 
any  other  people  or  nation,  had  what  I 
called  "a  legacy  of  evil"  to  contend  with, 
things  like  racism  or  anti-Semitism  or  other 
forms  of  intolerance.  And  I  urged  those 
ministers  to  help  fight  the  battle  against 
hate  groups  in  their  communities,  who  pro- 
mote intolerance.  And  it  really  struck  a 
note  with  them.  Well,  that's  what  America 
is  all  about:  freedom,  tolerance,  each  differ- 
ent religious  and  racial  group  looking  out 
for  the  rights  of  the  other.  And  I  think  this 
is  a  good  theme  for  all  of  us  to  reflect  upon 
as  we  worship  and  give  thanks  to  the  Lord. 
Let  us  pray  that  America  will  always  use 
her  power  wisely,  justly,  and  humbly  to 
defend  our  legitimate  interests,  to  help 
those  who  are  struggling  for  freedom.  But 
let  us  pray,  too,  that  God  will  give  our 
country  the  humility  to  see  our  own  faults 
and  the  strength  to  preserve  our  hard-won 
tradition  of  freedom  to  worship  and  reli- 
gious tolerance. 

As  Lincoln  said  more  than  a  century 
ago — in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  to  eradi- 
cate another  great  evil,  slavery — ^he  was  not 
so  much  concerned  that  God  was  on  our 
side  as  he  was  that  he  was  on  God's  side.  In 
this  season  of  Easter,  in  this  coming  season 
of  Passover,  and  in  every  season,  may  this 
always  be  America's  prayer. 

Until  next  week,  then,  thanks  for  listen- 
ing, and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:06  a.m.  from 
his  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara   County,   CA. 


Statement  by  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Roussel  on  the  Soviet  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Proposd 
March  29,  1986 


The  President  has  taken  note  of  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev's  speech  on  Soviet  tel- 
evision today.  The  United  States  has  repeat- 
edly made  it  clear  that  the  practical  step 
now  needed  in  the  area  of  nuclear  testing 
limitations  is  to  enhance  mutual  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  the  two  sides  to  verify  exist- 
ing agreements,  in  particular  the  unratified 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  Peace- 


ful Nuclear  Explosions  Treaty.  The  Presi- 
dent has  made  a  series  of  concrete  propos- 
als to  the  Soviet  Union  in  this  regard,  most 
recently  on  March  14.  In  this  initiative  the 
President  invited  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  send 
Soviet  experts  to  the  United  States  to  exam- 
ine our  new  CORRTEX  verification  system 
and  to  observe  a  U.S.  nuclear  test  in  mid- 
April  at  our  Nevada  test  site.  The  President 
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made  it  clear  that  if  this  meeting  leads  to 
an  agreement  on  verification — incorporat- 
ing CORRTEX — ^which  meets  our  concerns, 
he  is  prepared  to  move  forward  toward  rati- 
fication of  these  two  treaties.  This  proposal 
is  still  valid,  and  we  expect  the  Soviet 
Union  to  respond  to  it  seriously,  as  we  have 
responded  to  all  Soviet  proposals. 

As  far  as  a  nuclear  testing  moratorium  is 
concerned,  the  U.S.  position  has  not 
changed.  From  the  time  that  the  Soviets 
announced  their  moratorium  last  year,  we 
made  clear  why  a  moratorium  is  not  in  the 
security  interests  of  the  United  States,  our 
friends,  and  allies.  The  United  States  has 
learned  through  experience  that  moratoria 
cannot  be  counted  on  to  lead  to  the  en- 
hanced security  desired.  While  the  total 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  remains  an 
ultimate  goal,  nuclear  weapons  remain 
needed  to  deter  aggression  and  secure  the 
peace.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case,  a  moder- 
ate level  of  nuclear  testing  is  needed  to 
ensure  the  continued  reliability,  safety,  and 
effectiveness  of  our  nuclear  deterrent. 

Regarding  a  meeting  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev,  the 


two  agreed  at  Geneva  "to  meet  again  in  the 
nearest  future,"  and  the  General  Secretary 
accepted  the  President's  invitation  to  come 
to  the  United  States  in  1986.  In  December 
the  President  indicated  to  the  General  Sec- 
retary which  dates  would  be  most  conven- 
ient for  this  meeting.  No  reply  has  yet  been 
received  regarding  this  suggestion.  Never- 
theless, the  President  is  confident  that  the 
General  Secretary  takes  his  agreement  seri- 
ously and  that  he  will  respond  in  due 
course. 

In  the  President's  view,  meetings  at  the 
highest  level  should  deal  with  the  entire 
range  of  important  issues  between  our  two 
countries.  Nuclear  testing  is  one  of  them, 
but  only  one;  and  it  is  an  issue  which  is 
directly  related  to  others  such  as  the  need — 
which  we  see  as  the  highest  priority — to 
reduce  the  levels  of  existing  nuclear  arms 
and  to  establish  effective  verification  proce- 
dures. If  the  Soviet  Union  desires  to  make 
serious  progress  on  the  question  of  nuclear 
testing  limitation,  it  should  accept  the  Presi- 
dent's longstanding  proposal  that  we  have 
our  experts  meet,  and  should  respond  posi- 
tively to  the  President's  most  recent  offer. 


Statement  on  the  Death  of  Actor  James  Cagney 
March  30,  1986 


Nancy  and  I  have  lost  a  dear  fi*iend  of 
many  years  today,  and  America  has  lost  one 
of  her  finest  artists.  We  offer  our  heartfelt 
condolences  to  Jimmy  Cagney's  wife.  Bill, 
and  to  the  other  members  of  his  family. 

Jimmy  burst  upon  our  movie  screen  with 
an  energy  and  a  talent  we  have  never  seen 
before  and  we  will  never  see  again.  He  was 
the  best  at  whatever  he  did — a  hero,  a  vil- 
lain, a  comic,  or  a  dancer.  But  the  versatile 
actor  who  showed  us  so  many  faces  on  the 
screen  in  a  multitude  of  roles  was,  in  pri- 


vate life,  a  gentle  man,  a  gentleman,  and  a 
loving  husband  and  father.  Jimmy  Cagney 
was  the  classic  American  success  story,  lift- 
ing himself  by  determination  and  hard 
work  out  of  poverty  to  national  acclaim.  I 
believe  the  entire  Nation  loved  Jimmy 
Cagney,  and  I  think  he  must  have  loved  us, 
too,  because  he  always  gave  us  his  very 
best. 

We  will  miss  Jinrniy,  but  we  know  he  has 
found  eternal  rest  and  peace  in  God's  arms. 
Goodbye,  dear  friend. 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  United 
States  Actions  Against  Foreign  Unfair  Trade  Practices 
March  31,  1986 


Consistent  with  his  announcement  last 
fall  of  his  belief  in  a  "free  but  fair"  trade 
policy,  the  President  today  announced 
three  new  trade  policy  actions  aimed  at 
eliminating  foreign  unfair  trade  practices 
and  securing  open  markets  for  American 
exports. 

In  the  most  significant  case,  the  President 
has  decided  that  the  United  States  will  take 
action  against  new  European  Community 
(EC)  agricultural  restrictions,  which  could 
a£fect  as  much  as  $1  billion  in  U.S.  farm 
exports.  The  new  restrictions  were  recently 
imposed  by  the  EC  following  Spain  and 
Portugal's  accession  to  the  EC.  Unless  the 
Commimity  rescinds  its  illegal  quotas  and 
promptly  provides  compensation  for  its  in- 
creased tariffs,  the  United  States  will  offset 
the  new  restrictions  by  establishing  quotas 
and  increasing  tariffs  on  EC  products  enter- 
ing our  market. 

In  the  first  use  of  new  authorities  granted 


in  the  Trade  and  Tariff  Act  of  1984  to  ad- 
dress restrictive  investment  practices,  the 
President  has  also  directed  U.S.  Trade  Rep- 
resentative Clayton  Yeutter  to  initiate  an 
investigation  of  Taiwan's  automotive  export 
performance  requirements,  which  distort 
trade  by  forcing  manufacturers  to  move  a 
certain  percentage  of  their  production  into 
export  markets.  The  President  has  further 
directed  Ambassador  Yeutter  to  make  fact- 
finding inquiries  to  determine  whether  the 
European  Community's  Third  Country 
Meat  Directive  may  unfairly  penalize 
American  exports  of  as  much  as  $125  mil- 
lion worth  of  meat. 

The  United  States  has  been  fully  support- 
ive of  the  enlargement  of  the  European 
Community  to  include  Spain  and  Portugal. 
We  do  not,  however,  believe  that  the  EC 
should  use  this  occasion  to  impose  new 
trade  barriers.  Americans  should  not  have 
to  pay  for  the  benefits  which  EC  member 
States  will  enjoy. 


Proclamation  5452 — ^To  Withdraw  Preferential  Treatment  Under 
the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences  for  Certain  Ethanol  Mixtures 
March  31,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

1.  Section  504(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended  (the  Trade  Act)  (19 
U.S.C.  2464(a)),  provides  that  the  President 
may  withdraw,  suspend,  or  limit  the  appli- 
cation of  the  duty-free  treatment  accorded 
imder  section  501  of  the  Trade  Act,  as 
amended  (19  U.S.C.  2461),  with  respect  to 
any  article  or  with  respect  to  any  country 
for  purposes  of  the  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences  (GSP).  Section  504(a)  further 
provides  that,  in  the  event  of  such  with- 
drawal, suspension,  or  limitation,  the  rate  of 
duty  to  be  imposed  thereafter  on  such  arti- 


cle is  the  rate  which  would  apply  in  the 
absence  of  the  preferential  treatment  ac- 
corded imder  the  GSP. 

2.  On  the  basis  of  advice  from  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative,  and  after 
taking  into  account  the  factors  set  forth  in 
section  501  of  the  Trade  Act,  I  have  deter- 
mined, pursuant  to  section  504(a)  of  the 
Trade  Act,  that  it  is  appropriate  to  with- 
draw the  application  of  duty-free  treatment 
under  the  GSP  to  certain  chemical  mixtures 
containing  ethyl  alcohol  (ethanol).  Accord- 
ingly, the  nomenclature  of  certain  existing 
items  of  the  TSUS  must  be  subdivided  and 
amended  to  provide  for  such  withdrawal. 

3.  Section  604  of  the  Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
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2483)  confers  authority  upon  the  President 
to  embody  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (TSUS)  (19  U.S.C.  1202)  the 
substance  of  the  relevant  provisions  of  that 
Act,  of  other  acts  affecting  import  treat- 
ment, and  of  actions  taken  thereunder. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  including  but  not  limited  to  Title  V 
and  section  604  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
do  proclaim  that: 

(IXa)  In  order  to  withdraw  benefits  of  the 
GSP  for  certain  chemical  mixtures  contain- 
ing ethanol  the  TSUS  is  modified  as  set 
forth  in  section  A  of  the  Annex  to  this  proc- 
lamation. 

(b)  In  order  to  continue  the  existing  pref- 
erential treatment  of  other  articles  previ- 
ously designated  as  eligible  for  benefits  of 
the  GSP  and  provided  for  in  new  items 
created  by  the  Annex  to  this  proclamation, 
the  Rates  of  Duty  Special  column  for  items 
407.13,  413.54,  and  432.28,  inclusive,  shaU 
contain  the  duty  rate  of  "Free"  followed  by 
symbol  "A"  in  parentheses,  and  such 
colunm  for  item  407.19  shall  contain  the 
duty  rate  of  "Free"  followed  by  the  symbol 
"A*"  in  parentheses. 

(2Xa)  In  order  to  provide  staged  reduc- 
tions in  the  rates  of  duty  and  to  continue 
existing  tariff  treatment  for  products  of 
least  developed  developing  countries  and 
for  products  of  designated  beneficiaries 
imder  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Re- 
covery Act  for  those  new  TSUS  items  cre- 
ated by  section  A  of  the  Annex  to  this  proc- 
lamation. Annex  III  to  Proclamation  4707  of 
December  11,  1979,  Annex  III  to  Proclama- 
tion 4768  of  June  28,  1980,  and  Annexes  V, 
VI,  and  IX  to  Proclamation  5365  of  August 
30,  1985,  are  superseded  to  the  extent  in- 
consistent with  this  proclamation. 

(b)  Effective  with  respect  to  articles  en- 
tered, or  withdrawn  from  warehouse  for 


consumption,  on  or  after  January  1,  1987, 
the  rates  of  duty  set  forth  in  the  Rates  of 
Duty  1  column  in  the  following  new  TSUS 
items  created  by  section  A  of  the  Annex  to 
this  proclamation  shall  be  stricken  and  the 
rates  of  duty  provided  by  section  B  of  such 
Annex  inserted  in  lieu  thereof:  407.11, 
407.13,  413.52,  413.54,  432.26,  and  432.28, 
inclusive. 

(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  articles  the 
product  of  Israel  which  are  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  the  dates  specified  in  sec- 
tion C  of  the  Annex  to  this  proclamation, 
the  rate  of  duty  set  forth  in  the  Rates  of 
Duty  Special  column  followed  by  the 
symbol  "I"  in  parentheses  for  each  of  the 
new  TSUS  items  created  by  section  A  of 
such  Annex  shall  be  stricken  and  the  rate  of 
duty  provided  in  section  C  of  such  Annex 
inserted  in  lieu  thereof. 

(3)  General  headnote  3(eXvXD)  to  the 
TSUS  is  modified  by  striking  out  "407.16 
.  .  .  Mexico"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "407.19.  .  .Mexico". 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  this  procla- 
mation shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
articles  both:  (i)  imported  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976,  and  (ii)  entered,  or  withdrawn 
firom  warehouse  for  consumption,  on  or 
after  the  date  of  signature  of  this  proclama- 
tion. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  31st  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:01  a.m.,  April  2,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  April  1.  The 
annex  to  the  proclamation  was  printed  in 
the  'Federal  Register"  of  April  4. 
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Proclamation  5453- 
Preferences 
March  31,  1986 


-Amending  the  Generalized  System  of 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

1.  Pursuant  to  Title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended  (the  Trade  Act)  (19 
U.S.C.  2461  et  seq.\  in  Proclamation  5365  of 
August  30,  1985  (50  FR  36220),  I  designat- 
ed specified  articles  provided  for  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (TSUS) 
(19  U.S.C.  1202)  as  eligible  for  preferential 
tariff  treatment  under  the  Generalized 
System  of  Preferences  (GSP)  when  import- 
ed from  designated  beneficiary  developing 
countries.  I  also  designated  certain  such 
countries  as  least-developed  beneficiary  de- 
veloping countries,  pursuant  to  section 
504(cX6)  of  the  Trade  Act,  as  amended  (19 
U.S.C.  2464(cX6)),  in  order  to  afford  such 
preferential  tariff  treatment  without  regard 
to  the  limitations  imposed  in  section  504(c), 
as  amended. 

2.  Pursuant  to  section  504(c)  of  the  Trade 
Act,  as  amended,  those  beneficiary  coun- 
tries not  designated  as  least-developed  ben- 
eficiary developing  countries  are  subject  to 
limitations  on  the  preferential  treatment  af- 
forded under  the  GSP.  Pursuant  to  section 
504(cX5)  of  the  Trade  Act,  as  amended,  a 
country  which  has  not  been  treated  as  a 
beneficiary  developing  country  with  respect 
to  an  eligible  article  may  be  redesignated 
with  respect  to  such  article,  if  imports  of 
such  article  from  such  country  did  not 
exceed  the  limitations  in  section  504(cXl) 
during  the  preceding  calendar  year.  Fur- 
ther, pursuant  to  section  504(dXl)  of  the 
Trade  Act,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C. 
2464(dXl)),  the  limitation  provided  in  sec- 
tion 504(cXlXB)  shall  not  apply  with  respect 
to  an  eligible  article  if  a  like  or  directly 
competitive  article  was  not  produced  in  the 
United  States  on  January  3,  1985. 

3.  I  have  determined,  pursuant  to  section 
504(a)  and  (cXl)  of  the  Trade  Act,  that  cer- 
tain beneficiary  developing  countries  should 
no  longer  receive  preferential  tariff  treat- 
ment under  the  GSP  with  respect  to  certain 


previously  designated  eligible  articles.  I 
have  also  determined,  pursuant  to  section 
504(cX5)  of  the  Trade  Act,  that  certain 
countries  should  be  redesignated  as  benefi- 
ciary developing  countries  with  respect  to 
specified  previously  designated  eligible  arti- 
cles. These  countries  have  been  excluded 
firom  the  benefits  of  the  GSP  with  respect 
to  such  eligible  articles  pursuant  to  section 
504(cXl)  of  the  Trade  Act.  Further,  I  have 
determined  that  section  504(cXlXB)  of  the 
Trade  Act  should  not  apply  with  respect  to 
certain  eligible  articles  because  no  like  or 
directly  competitive  article  was  produced  in 
the  United  States  on  January  3,  1985. 

4.  Section  604  of  the  Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2483)  confers  authority  upon  the  President 
to  embody  in  the  TSUS  the  substance  of  the 
relevant  provisions  of  that  Act,  of  other  acts 
affecting  import  treatment,  and  of  actions 
taken  thereunder. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  including  but  not  limited  to  Title  V 
and  section  604  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
do  proclaim  that: 

(1)  In  order  to  provide  preferential  tariff 
treatment  under  the  GSP  to  certain  coun- 
tries which  have  been  excluded  from  the 
benefits  of  the  GSP  for  certain  eligible  arti- 
cles imported  from  such  countries,  follow- 
ing my  determination  that  a  country  not 
previously  receiving  such  benefits  should 
again  be  treated  as  a  beneficiary  developing 
country  with  respect  to  such  article,  the 
Rates  of  Duty  Special  colimm  for  each  of 
the  TSUS  items  enumerated  in  Annex  I  to 
this  proclamation  is  modified:  (a)  by  delet- 
ing from  such  column  for  such  TSUS  items 
the  symbol  "A*"  in  parentheses,  and  (b)  by 
inserting  in  such  column  the  symbol  "A"  in 
lieu  thereof. 

(2)  In  order  to  provide  that  one  or  more 
countries  should  no  longer  be  treated  as 
beneficiary  developing  countries  with  re- 
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spect  to  an  eligible  article  for  purposes  of 
the  GSP,  the  Rates  of  Duty  Special  column 
for  the  TSUS  items  enumerated  in  Annex  II 
to  this  proclamation  is  modified:  (a)  by  de- 
leting from  each  such  item  the  symbol  "A" 
in  parentheses,  and  (b)  by  inserting  in  such 
colunm  the  symbol  "A*"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(3)  General  headnote  3(eXvXD)  to  the 
TSUS,  listing  those  articles  that  are  eligible 
for  benefits  of  the  GSP  except  when  im- 
ported from  the  beneficiary  countries  listed 
opposite  the  enumerated  TSUS  items  for 
those  articles,  is  modified  as  provided  in 
Annex  III  to  this  proclamation. 

(4)  The  eligible  articles  imported  firom 
designated  beneficiary  developing  countries 
and  provided  for  in  the  TSUS  items  enu- 
merated in  Annex  IV  to  this  proclamation 
shall  not  be  subject  to  the  limitations  of 
section  504(cXlXB)  of  the  Trade  Act,  as 
amended. 

(5)  Proclamation  5365  of  August  30,  1985 


(50  FR  36220)  is  superseded  to  the  extent 
inconsistent  with  this  proclamation. 

(6)  The  modifications  to  the  TSUS  made 
by  this  proclamation  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  articles  both:  (a)  imported  on  or 
after  January  1,  1976,  and  (b)  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  July  1,  1986. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereimto  set 
my  hand  this  31st  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:02  a.m.,  April  2,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  April  1,  The 
annexes  to  the  proclamation  were  printed 
in  the  "Federal  Register"  of  April  4. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  Endorsing 
Market-Oriented  World  Oil  Prices 
Apnl  2,  1986 


The  administration  supports  a  market-ori- 
ented policy  on  world  oil  prices.  There  has 
been  no  change  in  administration  policy  or 
viewpoint  on  the  declining  oil  prices.  We 
believe  that  the  way  to  achieve  price  stabil- 
ity is  to  let  the  free  market  work.  While 
we're  concerned  with  the  effects  of  falling 
prices  on  oil-producing  sectors  of  the  U.S. 
economy,  the  net  effect  for  American  con- 
sumers and  the  American  economy  will  be 
positive. 

When    the    Vice    President   meets    with 


King  Fahd  in  Saudi  Arabia  this  Sunday,  he 
will  emphasize  the  U.S.  viewpoint  that 
market  forces  should  establish  world  oil 
price  levels.  As  the  Vice  President  said  yes- 
terday, we're  not  going  there  on  a  price- 
setting  mission  when  we  ourselves  favor 
market  forces. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  10:33  a.m.  in  the  Cantina 
Room  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, CA. 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  Defense 
Establishment  Reforms 
Apnl  2,  1986 


The  President  has  signed  a  directive  to 
implement  virtually  all  of  the  recommenda- 
tions presented  to  him  in  the  interim  report 
of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense 
Management.  The  Presidential  directive 
and  separate  instructions  issued  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Weinberger  include  all  of 
the  Commission's  recommendations  that 
can  be  implemented  by  executive  action. 

The  President  takes  pride  and  satisfaction 
with  the  many  reforms  already  started  by 
Secretary  Weinberger  and  stresses  that  the 
Commission  recommendations  should  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  structural  reform  which 
would  permit  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  build  upon  and  go  beyond  what  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished.  The  President 
appreciates  the  Commission's  statement 
that  many  of  their  recommendations  have 
already  been  started  by  Secretary  Wein- 
berger. This  was  one  of  the  factors  that  en- 
couraged the  Commission  and  gave  them 
confidence  that  their  proposals  would  be 
implemented. 


The  President  also  is  indebted  to  David 
Packard,  the  Commission's  Chairman,  and 
the  Commission  for  their  excellent  work. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
are  among  the  most  extensive  reforms  of 
the  Defense  Establishment  since  World 
War  II.  The  Packard  commission  will  con- 
tinue to  advise  the  President  and  Secretary 
Weinberger  during  the  process  of  imple- 
menting the  report.  The  President  expects 
the  Commission  to  elaborate  on  its  interim 
recommendations  by  issuing  additional  re- 
ports prior  to  its  final  report  this  sunmier. 

In  signing  the  necessary  directives  to  im- 
plement the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions, the  President  noted  that  he  will  send 
a  formal  message  to  the  Congress  asking  for 
Congress  to  join  him  in  implementing  the 
Commission's  recommendations.  He  will 
call  on  the  Congress  to  help  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  executive  branch  reform  and 
also  to  make  the  important  congressional 
reforms  outlined  by  the  Commission.  The 
President  is  pleased  that  the  Congress  has 
begun  to  take  the  first  steps  in  this  process. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Terrorist  Bombing  of  Trans  World  Airlines  Flight  840 
Apnl  3,  1986 


The  President  condemns  the  attack  on 
innocent  air  travelers  aboard  TWA  flight 
840  as  a  barbaric  action  of  wanton  interna- 
tional terrorism.  He  has  directed  all  appro- 
priate resources  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  assist  in  finding  those  responsi- 
ble. Neither  the  United  States  or  the  world 
commimity  can  cease  our  efforts  to  bring  to 
justice  those  who  perpetrate  and  support 
such  actions. 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  now  avail- 
able to  this  government,  this  appears  to  be 
the  act  of  a  terrorist  who  placed  an  explo- 
sive device  aboard  the  TWA  flight.  Four 


innocent  air  travelers,  all  U.S.  citizens,  were 
killed.  A  number  of  others  were  injured. 
Although  a  group  calling  itself  the  Arab 
Revolutionary  Cell  has  claimed  responsibil- 
ity for  placing  the  bomb  aboard  the  aircraft, 
we  have  not  ruled  out  any  terrorist  group, 
organization,  movement,  or  individual  as  a 
potential  perpetrator.  Until  all  the  facts  are 
determined,  we  will  not  speculate  on  who 
may  be  responsible. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  10:35  a.m,  in  the  Cantina 
Room  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Santa  Bar- 
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bara,   CA.   The  explosion  occurred  at  6:25    from  Rome  to  Athens, 
a.m.  e.s.t.  while  the  airplane  was  en  route 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Defense  Establishment  Reforms 
April  5,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

I  will  soon  send  a  message  to  the  Con- 
gress asking  your  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  join  me  in  reforming  the  Defense 
Establishment.  That  includes  my  office,  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Congress,  and  in- 
dustry. The  changes  our  administration  will 
request  are  based  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions made  in  February  by  the  Packard 
commission,  a  bipartisan  group  that  spent 
months  studying  ways  to  give  our  nation 
stronger  defenses  more  economically. 

Earlier  this  week  I  ordered  implementa- 
tion of  those  recommendations  that  can  be 
made  without  congressional  action.  Now, 
with  congressional  support,  we'll  be  able  to 
put  into  effect  perhaps  the  most  thorough- 
going reform  of  our  Defense  Establishment 
since  1958.  This  new  effort  takes  place 
against  a  background  of  national  defenses 
that  have  already  grown  much  stronger. 
When  we  first  took  office,  we  inherited  a 
navy  that  had  shrunk  from  nearly  1,000 
ships  to  less  than  500  and  planes  that 
couldn't  fly  for  want  of  spare  parts.  My 
predecessor  had  called  attention  to  this  and 
had  proposed  a  5-year  expansion  of  the  de- 
fense budget.  Well,  now  our  rebuilding  pro- 
gram has  added  ships  to  the  fleet,  put 
planes  back  in  the  air,  and,  perhaps  most 
important,  boosted  the  morale  of  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform  by  giving  them  the 
training  and  pay  they  deserve.  Much  still 
needs  to  be  done,  but  today  the  United 
States  has  substantially  reestablished  the 
strength  and  self-confidence  it  needs  to  per- 
form its  role  as  the  leader  of  the  firee  world. 

As  we  rebuild  our  strength,  we've  made 
strides  in  marshaling  the  defense  resources 
of  the  Nation  with  increased  efficiency. 
Before  we  came  into  office,  the  costs  of 
major  systems  had  been  escalating  at  an 
annual  rate  of  14  percent.  With  lower  infla- 
tion.   Defense    Secretary    Weinberger    got 


that  crazy  spiral  under  control.  Indeed,  for 
the  last  2  years  cost  increases  have  fallen  to 
less  than  1  percent.  That's  lower  than  the 
rate  of  inflation.  This  one  achievement 
alone  has  saved  billions  of  dollars.  Yet,  de- 
spite these  successes.  Secretary  Weinberger 
and  I  knew  at  the  beginning  of  our  second 
term  that  still  more  needed  to  be  done. 

So,  last  sunmier  I  appointed  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  study  the  management  of 
our  defenses.  To  chair  the  commission  I 
chose  Dave  Packard,  an  entrepreneur  who 
started  a  company  that  had  become  one  of 
our  country's  leaders  in  high  technology, 
famous  the  world  over  for  its  management 
techniques  and  efficiency.  He  was  joined  by 
16  outstanding  Americans,  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  who  represent  the  best  of  the 
business,  defense,  and  academic  communi- 
ties. In  February  the  Packard  commission 
submitted  its  recommendations.  Now  the 
time  has  come  to  put  them  into  effect. 
Some  recommendations  can  be  acted  upon 
without  congressional  approval,  and  under 
Secretary  Weinberger's  leadership  this  is 
taking  place. 

This  week  I  signed  a  directive  that  will 
enhance  coordination  between  the  two 
sides  of  the  Pentagon  budget  process:  the 
one  that  says  what  we  need  and  the  one 
that  says  what  we  can  afford.  In  addition, 
the  Pentagon  is  streamlining  its  large  pro- 
curement structure,  and  it  will  begin  to 
give  experienced  managers  more  leeway 
for  using  their  own  good  judgment  in  the 
purchasing  process.  But  certain  steps  that 
would  make  the  Department  of  Defense 
even  more  shipshape  can  take  place  only 
with  congressional  approval.  You  know,  it's 
as  if  the  Pentagon  can  swab  the  decks  on  its 
own,  but  only  the  Congress  can  grant  per- 
mission to  polish  the  brasswork.  Well,  it's  to 
get  this  permission  that  I'm  sending  my 
message  to  Capitol  Hill. 
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The  Packard  commission  report  urges  the 
Congress  to  make  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  way  it  deals  with  defense.  The 
commission  suggests^  for  example,  that  the 
Congress  move  from  a  1-year  to  a  2-year 
budget  cycle.  It  also  urges  the  Congress  to 
better  focus  its  consideration  of  defense 
matters.  Today  there  are  some  40  congres- 
sional committees  and  subcommittees,  each 
of  which  has  some  jurisdiction  over  defense. 
And  the  Packard  commission  points  out 
that  many  of  these  committees  duplicate 
each  other's  efforts. 

And  friends,  we  can  all  agree,  with  the 
Packard  commission:  There  must  be  a 
better,  more  efficient  way.  Other  recom- 
mendations that  Congress  must  approve  in- 
clude moving  from  year-to-year  to  multi- 
year  procurements  of  weapon  systems  in 


order  to  make  the  acquisition  process  more 
stable;  the  rewriting  of  procurement  laws  to 
eliminate  redtape;  and  the  budgeting  of 
major  programs  according  to  milestones 
within  the  programs  themselves,  not  the 
dictates  of  the  calendar  year.  In  the  coming 
weeks  the  Congress  will  have  before  it  pro- 
posals that  would  both  strengthen  our  de- 
fenses and  make  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, itself,  more  completely  the  servant  of 
the  American  people.  The  Packard  commis- 
sion has  made  its  recommendations;  now 
it's  time  for  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  act  upon  them. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:06  a.m.  from 
his  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara  County,   CA. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Terrorist  Bombing  of  a  West  Berlin  Nightclub 
April  5,  1986 


First  of  all,  the  President  is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  increasing  number  of  ter- 
rorist incidents  that  are  affecting  Americans 
in  Europe  and  worldwide.  He  has  instruct- 
ed his  top  administration  officials  to  stay  on 
top  of  it,  to  provide  him  with  an  early  as- 
sessment of  the  latest  outbreak  this  week 
and  to — I  think  that's  about  all  we  ought  to 
say.  Certainly  the  President  expresses  his 
condolences  to  the  families,  and  he  wants  to 
see  that  we  do  everything  possible  first  to 
apprehend  and  prosecute  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible specifically  and  those  who  perpe- 
trate these  types  of  incidents. 

The  second  thing  he  wants  to  do  is  to 
take  every  measure  in  concert  with  the 
allies  in  order  to  prevent  terrorist  incidents. 


He  believes  that  it  is  a  worldwide  problem 
and  that  every  nation  has  a  stake  in  this  and 
every  nation  must  do  its  part  to  prevent 
terrorism  and  to  isolate  those,  condemn 
them,  and  to  bring  an  end  to  these  individ- 
uals, groups,  or  nations,  in  some  cases,  who 
sponsor  terrorism. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  10:03  a.m.  in  the  Cantina 
Room  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, CA.  The  bombing  occurred  at  8:50 
p.m.  e.s.t.  at  the  discotheque  La  Belle  Club. 
An  American  serviceman  and  a  Turkish 
woman  were  killed,  and  204  persons,  in- 
cluding 64  Americans,  were  injured. 
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Proclamation  5454 — EWorld  Health  Week  and  World  Health  Day, 

1986 

Apnl  7,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

World  Health  Day,  which  marks  the 
founding  of  the  World  Health  Organization, 
serves  to  remind  us  that  good  health  is  a 
priceless  treasure  and  that  recent  advances 
in  the  sciences  of  medicine,  nutrition,  hy- 
giene, public  health,  and  immimology  make 
die  possession  of  that  treasure  possible  for 
more  people  than  ever  before. 

The  theme  for  World  Health  Day  1986, 
"Healthy  Living:  Everyone  a  Winner,"  em- 
phasizes the  positive  steps  that  individuals 
and  communities  can  take  to  protect  and 
promote  health.  In  furtherance  of  the 
global  goal  of  Health  for  All  by  the  Year 
2000,  the  World  Health  Organization  and 
its  member  governments  are  stressing  the 
benefits  that  come  from  healthful  patterns 
of  living,  with  particular  attention  to  exer- 
cise, nutrition,  and  the  avoidance  of  such 
destructive  habits  as  smoking  and  the  abuse 
of  alcohol  and  drugs. 

In  recent  years,  health  leaders  and  pri- 
vate physicians  in  the  United  States  have 
emphasized  how  much  each  person  can  do 
to  maintain  good  health  by  a  regimen  of 
good  diet,  proper  exercise,  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  substance  abuse.  This  campaign  is 
beginning  to  bear  fruit,  and  the  United 
States  is  experiencing  encouraging  reduc- 
tions in  the  incidence  of  heart  disease  and 
stroke. 

It  is  appropriate  that  as  all  member  gov- 


ernments commemorate  World  Health  Day, 
we  should  join  other  members  of  the  World 
Health  Organization  in  promoting  healthful 
living  and  physical  fitness  and  in  pledging 
our  continued  support  to  improving  the 
health  of  all  the  people  who  inhabit  this 
planet. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
226,  has  designated  the  week  of  April  6 
through  April  12,  1986,  as  "World  Health 
Week,"  and  April  7,  1986,  as  "World  Health 
Day,"  and  has  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  observ- 
ance of  these  events. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  April  6 
through  April  12,  1986,  as  World  Health 
Week,  and  April  7,  1986,  as  World  Health 
Day.  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate programs  and  activities  and  by  resolving 
to  attend  to  personal  health  through  good 
nutrition,  appropriate  physical  exercise,  and 
the  avoidance  of  such  unhealthfiil  practices 
as  smoking  and  abuse  of  alcohol  and  drugs. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  seventh  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:58  a.m.,  April  8,  1986] 


Appointment  of  Two  Members  of  the  President's  Export  Comicil 
April  I  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  President's  Export 
Coimcil: 


Paul  Robert  Locigno,  of  Virginia.  He  would  suc- 
ceed Henry  Zenzie.  Mr.  Locigno  is  director, 
office  of  government  affairs  for  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  1983  to  the 
present.  He  graduated  from  Case  Western  Re- 
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serve  University  (B.A.,  1976).  Mr.  Locigno  re- 
sides in  Lorton,  VA,  and  he  was  bom  Septem- 
ber 17,  1948,  in  Cleveland,  OH. 
Marina  Von  Neumann  Whitman,  of  New  Jersey. 
She  would  succeed  Robert  G.  Schwartz.  Dr. 
V.N.  Whitman  is  vice  president  and  chief  econ- 


omist with  General  Motors  Corp.,  1979  to  the 
present.  She  graduated  from  Radcliffe  College 
(B.A.,  1956)  and  Columbia  University  (M.A.  and 
Ph.D.).  She  is  married,  has  two  children,  and 
resides  in  Princeton,  NJ.  Dr.  V.N.  Whitman  was 
bom  March  6,  1935,  in  New  York,  NY. 


Nomination  of  Richard  J.  Fitzgerald  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
April  T;  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Richard  J.  Fitzgerald  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation 
for  a  term  expiring  December  10,  1991. 
This  is  a  reappointment. 

Judge  Fitzgerald  has  been  serving  on  this 
Board  since  1982.  He  is  currently  the  pre- 


siding judge  of  the  criminal  division  of  the 
circuit  court  of  Cook  County.  Judge  Fitz- 
gerald graduated  from  St.  Louis  University 
School  of  Law.  He  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  South  Holland,  IL.  He 
was  bom  January  23,  1914,  in  Hammond, 
IN. 


Proclamation  5455 — Cancer  Control  Month,  1986 
April  T;  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

This  Nation's  investment  in  basic  cancer 
research  has  led  us  to  an  unprecedented 
understanding  of  the  cancer  cell.  With  this 
new  knowledge,  we  are  undertaking  major 
efforts  to  prevent  cancer;  to  reverse  the 
process  once  it  starts;  to  find  ways  to  acti- 
vate the  body's  own  immime  system;  and  to 
treat  the  disease  and  its  symptoms  more 
effectively. 

Our  scientists  are  giving  us  an  abundance 
of  new  information  about  behavior  and  pre- 
cautions we  can  take  to  help  protect  us 
against  cancer. 

Much  evidence  suggests  that  diets  high  in 
fiber  and  low  in  fat  may  reduce  cancer  risk. 
We  can  adopt  a  daily  diet  high  in  fiber  by 
choosing  plenty  of  fresh  fruits,  vegetables, 
and  whole-grain  breads  and  cereals.  We  can 
reduce  animal  fat  intake  by  choosing  low- 
fat  and  lean  foods,  and  by  using  low-fat 
cooking  methods. 


Smoking-related  cancers  are  the  most 
preventable.  This  past  year,  new  data 
showed  that  the  incidence  of  lung  cancer  in 
white  men  decreased  significantly  for  the 
first  time  in  at  least  half  a  century.  This 
decrease  comes  20  years  after  men  began 
to  stop  smoking  in  substantial  numbers. 
This  proves  that  individuals  can  successfiilly 
reduce  their  cancer  risk  by  not  smoking. 

This  message  is  especially  important  for 
women,  whose  rates  of  lung  cancer  show  no 
signs  of  leveling  off  or  decreasing.  In  fact, 
limg  cancer  is  expected  to  surpass  breast 
cancer  this  year  as  the  leading  cause  of 
cancer  deaths  among  women.  Rates  of  lung 
cancer  are  also  high  for  black  men. 

The  growing  popularity  of  smokeless  to- 
bacco products  among  our  youth,  particu- 
larly teenage  boys,  is  of  great  concern. 
Early  this  year,  medical  experts  concluded 
that  there  is  strong  evidence  that  such 
forms  of  tobacco  cause  cancer  of  the  mouth. 

Some  promising  findings  this  year  give 
new  hope  to  cancer  patients.  Scientists  re- 
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ported  a  totally  new  approach  to  cancer 
treatment,  an  approach  that  activates  the 
immune  system  to  destroy  cancer  cells  in 
some  patients.  Extensive  studies  are  under- 
way to  refine  and  perfect  the  treatment  so 
that  it  can  become  widely  available  as  soon 
as  possible. 

We  have  set  as  a  national  goal  reduction 
of  the  national  cancer  death  rate  by  one- 
half  of  its  1980  level  by  the  year  2000.  This 
can  be  achieved  through  the  active  involve- 
ment of  all  Americans. 

In  1938,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  passed  a  joint  resolution  (52  Stat.  148; 
36  U.S.C.  150)  requesting  the  President  to 
issue  an  annual  proclamation  declaring 
April  to  be  Cancer  Control  Month. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  April  1986  as 
Cancer  Control  Month.  I  invite  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  fifty  States  and  the  Common- 


wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  appropriate 
officials  of  all  other  areas  under  the  United 
States  flag,  to  issue  similar  proclamations.  I 
also  ask  the  health  care  professionals,  com- 
munications industry,  food  industry,  com- 
mimity  groups,  women's  organizations,  and 
all  other  interested  persons  and  groups  to 
unite  during  this  appointed  time  to  reaffirm 
publicly  our  Nation's  continuing  commit- 
ment to  control  cancer. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  seventh  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:28  p.m.,  April  8,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  April  8. 


Proclamation  5456 — National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness 
Week,  1986 
Apnl  T;  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Today,  many  Americans  are  working,  at- 
tending school,  caring  for  families,  or  re- 
simiing  normal  life  in  their  communities 
after  receiving  a  transplanted  organ  or 
other  tissue.  But  many  others  still  wait  for 
such  transplants  in  order  to  improve  or 
even  save  their  lives. 

The  need  for  donors  far  surpasses  the 
supply.  Current  medical  technology  enables 
the  transplantation  of  organs  and  tissues  in- 
cluding kidney,  heart,  heart-lung,  lung, 
liver,  pancreas,  skin,  cornea,  bone,  and 
bone  marrow.  But  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
making  these  life-sustaining  and  life-saving 
transplants  possible  is  the  shortage  of 
donors. 

All  Americans  must  know  what  they  can 
do  to  consent  to  become  organ  and  tissue 


donors.  By  completing  a  uniform  donor 
card  and  carrying  it  at  all  times,  anyone  can 
give  the  gift  of  life  to  people  in  desperate 
need  of  organs  and  tissues  for  transplanta- 
tion. It  is  especially  important  for  would-be 
donors  to  make  their  intentions  known  to 
family  members,  so  that  appropriate  action 
can  be  taken  promptly  when  the  time 
comes. 

Americans  are  a  caring  and  giving 
people,  so  it  is  fitting  that  we  as  a  Nation 
should  encourage  organ  and  tissue  donation 
and  increase  public  awareness  of  the  possi- 
bilities and  the  need.  I  ask  every  American 
to  consider  organ  and  tissue  donation,  and  I 
ask  the  media  to  assist  in  informing  the 
public  of  the  great  need  that  exists.  Togeth- 
er, we  can  make  organ  and  tissue  donation 
another  expression  of  American  generosity. 

The  Congress,  by  Public  Law  99-203,  has 
designated  the  week  beginning  April  20 
through  April  26,  1986,  as  "National  Organ 
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and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness  Week"  and 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
occasion. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  April  20  through  April  26, 
1986,  as  National  Organ  and  Tissue  Donor 
Awareness  Week.  I  urge  all  health  care  pro- 
fessionals, educators,  the  media,  public  and 
private  organizations,  and  all  Americans  to 
join  me  in  promoting  greater  and  more 
widespread  awareness  and  acceptance  of 
this  humanitarian  practice. 


In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  seventh  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:29  p.m.,  Apnl  8,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  April  8. 


Appointment  of  Jay  B.  Stephens  as  Deputy  Counsel  to  the  President 
April  8,  1986 


The  President  today  annoimced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Jay  B.  Stephens  to  be  Deputy 
Coimsel  to  the  President.  He  will  succeed 
Richard  A.  Hauser. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Stephens  has  been  an  As- 
sociate Deputy  Attorney  General,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Prior  to  the  above  appoint- 
ment, he  served  as  Deputy  Associate  Attor- 
ney General  (1983-1985);  Special  Counsel 
to  the  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Criminal 
Division  (1981-1983);  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
(1977-1981);  Associate  General  Counsel, 
Overseas   Private   Investment   Corporation 


(1976-1977);  Assistant  Special  Watergate 
Prosecutor,  Watergate  Special  Prosecution 
Force,  Department  of  Justice  (1974-1975); 
and  an  associate  with  the  law  firm  of 
Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering  (1973-1974). 

Mr.  Stephens  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  receiving  an  A.B.  in  1968.  He 
was  the  recipient  of  the  Frank  Knox  Memo- 
rial Fellowship  to  Oxford  University  (New 
College),  Oxford,  England  (1968-1969).  In 
1973  he  earned  a  J.D.  degree  from  Harvard 
Law  School.  He  was  bom  November  5, 
1946,  in  Akron,  I  A. 


Appointment  of  C.  Christopher  Cox  as  Senior  Associate  Counsel  to 
the  President 
April  5,  1986 


The  President  today  annoimced  the  ap- 
pointment of  C.  Christopher  Cox  to  be 
Senior  Associate  Coimsel  to  the  President. 
He  will  succeed  David  B.  Waller. 

Since  1984  Mr.  Cox  has  been  a  partner 
with  the  law  firm  of  Latham  &  Watkins  in 
Newport  Beach,  CA.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
was  a  lecturer  on  business  administration  at 
Harvard  Business  School  (1982-1983);  an  as- 
sociate at  Latham  &  Watkins  (1978-1982); 


and  a  clerk  to  the  Honorable  Herbert  Y.C. 
Choy,  United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  Cox  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California  with  a  B.A.  in  1973.  In 
1977  he  earned  a  M.B.A.  degree  from  Har- 
vard Business  School  and  a  J.D.  degree  from 
Harvard  Law  School,  where  he  was  on  the 
Harvard  Law  Review.  He  was  bom  October 
16,  1952,  in  St.  Paul,  MN. 
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Appointment  of  Robert  M.  Kruger  as  Associate  Counsel  to  the 

President 

April  5,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Robert  M.  Kruger  to  be  Asso- 
ciate Counsel  to  the  President.  He  will  suc- 
ceed John  G.  Roberts,  Jr. 

Since  1982  Mr.  Kruger  has  been  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  Los  Angeles  and  Washington 


offices  of  Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutcher.  He 
graduated  from  Cornell  University  (B.A., 
1979)  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Law  School  (J.D.,  1982).  He  is  married  and 
resides  in  Chevy  Chase,  MD.  He  was  bom 
May  7,  1957,  in  Passaic,  NJ. 


Appointment  of  Alan  Charles  Raul  as  Associate  Counsel  to  the 

President 

April  8,  1986 


The  President  today  annoimced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Alan  Charles  Raul  to  be  Asso- 
ciate Counsel  to  the  President.  He  will  suc- 
ceed Deborah  K.  Owen. 

Since  1981  Mr.  Raul  has  been  an  associate 
in  the  New  York  and  Washington  offices  of 
Debevoise  &  Plimpton.  From  1980  to  1981, 
he  was  a  law  clerk  to  the  Honorable  Mal- 
colm R.  Wilkey,  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.  In  addi- 


tion, Mr.  Raul  also  was  a  consultant  to  the 
Reagan-Bush  '84  campaign  in  New  York. 
Mr.  Raul  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
College  receiving  an  A.B.  degree  in  1975. 
In  1977  he  earned  a  M.P.A.  degree  from 
Harvard  University,  Kennedy  School  of 
Government,  and  in  1980  a  J.D.  degree 
from  Yale  Law  School.  He  was  bom  Sep- 
tember 9,  1954,  in  the  Bronx,  NY. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on 
Negotiations  Between  the  Contadora  Group  and  Nicaragua 
April  8,  1986 


We  made  note  of  Nicaragua's  intransi- 
gence there  in  negotiations.  It  is  regrettable 
that  Nicaragua  has  not  engaged  in  serious 
negotiations  in  Panama  City  with  the  Con- 
tadora countries.  It  is  clear  that  other  Cen- 
tral American  countries  were  prepared  to 
have  serious  discussions.  The  Nicaraguans 
refused  to  take  part  in  constructive  talks. 
We  note  that  the  conmiunique  gives  Nica- 
ragua another  week  to  reconsider  its  posi- 
tion. It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the 


behind-the-scenes  role  of  Cubans  in  advis- 
ing the  Nicaraguan  delegation  has  come  to 
Ught. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  9:20  a.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House.  The  Contadora 
group  was  formed  in  1983  to  facilitate  re- 
gional peace  efforts  in  Central  America.  Its 
original  members  were  Colombia,  Venezu- 
ela, Panama,  and  Mexico. 
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Nomination  of  Edward  C.  Aldridge,  Jr.,  To  Be  Secretary  of  the  Air 

Force 

April  5,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Edward  C.  Aldridge,  Jr.,  to 
be  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  He  would 
succeed  Russell  A.  Rourke. 

Mr.  Aldridge  currently  serves  as  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  a  position  he  has 
held  since  1981.  He  was  vice  president, 
strategic  systems  group  of  the  System  Plan- 
ning Corp.  (1977-1981).  Previously,  Mr.  Al- 
dridge served  on  the  staff  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  as  Director,  Planning  and  Eval- 
uation (1976-1977),  and  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Strategic  Programs) 
in  1974-1976.  Mr.  Aldridge  was  a  Senior 


Management  Associate  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  (1973-1974);  man- 
ager of  advanced  concepts  for  LTV  Aero- 
space Corp.  (1972-1973);  Director,  Strategic 
Defense  Division,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  (1967-1972);  and  manager,  missile 
and  space  division,  Douglas  Aircraft  Co. 
(1961-1967). 

Mr.  Aldridge  graduated  from  Texas  A&M 
University  (B.S.,  1960)  and  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology  (M.S.,  1962).  He  is  married, 
has  four  children,  and  resides  in  Vienna, 
VA.  Mr.  Aldridge  was  bom  August  18, 
1938,  in  Houston,  TX. 


Nomination  of  Paul  H.  Nitze  To  Be  United  States  Ambassador  at 

Large 

April  5,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Paul  H.  Nitze,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  as  Ambassador  at  Large. 

Mr.  Nitze  was  an  accountant  with  Con- 
tainer Corporation  of  America  in  Bridge- 
port, CT,  from  1928  to  1929;  and  vice  presi- 
dent of  Dillon,  Read  and  Co.,  in  New  York, 
NY,  from  1929  to  1938  and  also  from  1939 
to  1941.  From  1938  to  1939,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  P.H.  Nitze  and  Co.  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  Coordinator  of  Inter- American 
Affairs  at  the  Department  of  State  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  from  1941  to  1942.  He  was 
Chief  of  Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Economic 
Warfare  (1942-1943),  Director  of  Bureau  of 
the  Foreign  Economic  Administration 
(1943-1944),  and  Director  of  the  Policy 
Planning  Staff  at  the  Department  of  State 
(1946-1953).  From  1953  to  1961,  he  was 
president  oJF  the  Foreign  Service  Education- 
al Foimdation  in  Washington,  DC.  He  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs  (1961-1963),  Secre- 


tary of  the  Navy  (1963-1967),  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  (1967-1969),  and  a 
member  of  the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  (1969- 
1974).  From  1974  to  1981,  he  was  a  self- 
employed  consultant  in  Washington,  DC. 
Since  1981  he  has  been  with  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  as  head  of  the  United  States  delega- 
tion. Intermediate-range  Nuclear  Forces, 
with  the  rank  of  Ambassador  (1981-1984); 
and  since  January  1984  he  has  been  Special 
Representative  for  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Negotiations,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. He  has  also  been  adviser  to  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  State  on  arms 
control  matters.  His  foreign  languages  are 
German  and  French. 

Mr.  Nitze  graduated  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity (A.B.,  1928).  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Phyllis  Pratt,  and  they  have  four 
children.  He  was  bom  January  26,  1907,  in 
Amherst,  MA. 
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Nomination  of  Jean  McKee  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Authority 
Apnl  8,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Jean  McKee  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Au- 
thority for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expir- 
ing JiUy  1,  1989.  She  would  succeed  William 
J.  McGinnis,  Jr. 

Ms.  McKee  has  been  Executive  Director 
of  the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service,  since  1983.  Previously,  she  was  the 
director  of  government  relations  for  the 
General  Mills  Restaurant  Group,  1980- 
1983;  a  member  of  the  President's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy  in  1979; 


and  chief  of  staff  for  the  minority  leader  of 
the  New  York  State  Assembly  in  1978.  In 
1976  Ms.  McKee  served  as  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Administration  in  Washington, 
DC,  and  succeeded  John  W.  Warner  as  Ad- 
ministrator through  June  1977.  She  served 
on  the  staff  of  former  Senator  Jacob  K. 
Javits  from  1967  to  1975. 

Ms.  McKee  graduated  from  Vassar  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1951),  is  single,  and  resides  in 
Washington,  DC.  She  was  bom  Jime  20, 
1929,  in  New  Haven,  CT. 


Appointment  of  Four  Members  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Executive  Exchange 
April  8,  1986 


The  President  today  annoimced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Executive  Exchange  for  terms  of  2  years. 
These  are  new  positions. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger,  of 
California. 

Robert  A.  Beck,  of  New  Jersey,  is  chairman  of  the 
board  and  CEO  of  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America  in  Newark,  NJ.  He  graduated 
from  Syracuse  University  (B.S.,  1950),  is  mar- 
ried, and  has  five  children.  Mr.  Beck  was  bom 
October  6,  1925,  in  New  York,  NY. 


Donald  J.  Devine,  of  Maryland,  is  consulting  di- 
rector of  Campaign  America  in  Alexandria,  VA. 
He  graduated  from  St.  John's  University 
(B.B.A.,  1959),  City  University  (M.A.,  1965),  and 
Syracuse  University  (Ph.D.,  1967).  Mr.  Devine 
is  married  and  has  four  children.  He  was  bom 
April  4,  1937,  in  Bronxville,  NY. 

Constance  J.  Homer,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  Director,  Office  of  Personnel  Management. 
She  graduated  fi*om  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (B.A.,  1964)  and  the  University  of  Chica- 
go (M.A.,  1967).  Mrs.  Homer  is  married  and  has 
two  children.  She  was  bom  February  2,  1942, 
in  Summit,  NJ. 


Remarks  and  a  Question-and- Answer  Session  With  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
April  9,  1986 


The  President  I  am  delighted  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  be  with  all  of  you  today.  I 
know  the  purpose  of  this  get-together  is 
some  back-and-forth  between  us,  so  Til  try 
to  keep  my  remarks  short.  But  this  is  a  very 


influential  group,  and  what  politician  worth 
his  salt  would  give  up  the  chance  to  make  a 
few  points  to  you  this  morning? 

It  reminds  me  of  a  story  that  my  friend 
Punch  Sulzberger  tells  about  the  time  he 
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had  lunch  at  the  White  House.  That 
evening  he  went  home  and  called  his 
mother,  who,  as  you  know,  is  the  most  re- 
markable woman.  And  he  said  to  her, 
"Mother,  today  I  had  lunch  at  the  White 
House  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Secretary  of  State."  "Yes, 
dear,"  his  mother  said  dryly,  "and  what  did 
they  want?"  [Laughter] 

I  didn't  want  this  opportimity  to  go  by 
without  pointing  to  some  of  the  enormous 
changes  that  we've  seen  in  American  poli- 
tics during  this  decade.  I  don't  have  to 
remind  those  of  you  who  report  and  edit 
the  news  of  the  scope  of  this  change,  but  I 
do  think  it's  a  good  idea  now  and  then  to 
take  a  moment  and  reflect  on  the  meaning 
of  that  change  and  gain  some  perspective 
on  a  decade  that  is  now  more  than  half 
over.  I'm  sure  you  all  remember  that  when 
we  took  office  in  1981,  we  faced  appalling 
economic  conditions,  and  that's  not  to  men- 
tion the  crisis  of  confidence  in  America's 
military  strength  and  her  international  pres- 
tige. Our  program  for  economic  recovery 
was  much  criticized,  and  getting  it  through 
the  Congress  was  the  first  of  many  tough 
struggles  to  come.  We  also  faced  opposition 
to  our  efforts  to  restore  America's  military 
strength  and  carry  out  a  foreign  policy  that 
pursued  peace  while  it  also  sought  to  halt 
Soviet  expansionism  and  expand  the  bor- 
ders of  freedom. 

Much  of  this  opposition  was  understand- 
able. A  number  of  the  people  in  policy  and 
opinionmaking  circles  had  trouble  dealing 
with  the  new  ideas  that  we  brought  to 
Washington.  As  Bill  Buckley  once  put  it: 
"Though  liberals  do  a  great  deal  of  talking 
about  hearing  other  points  of  view,  it  some- 
times shocks  them  to  learn  that  there  are 
other  points  of  view."  But  despite  the  paro- 
chialism of  some  of  our  critics,  our  pro- 
grams, with  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  gain  passage.  I  think  the  results 
achieved  thus  far  with  the  revitalization  of 
the  economy,  our  military  strength,  and  the 
restoration  of  our  international  prestige 
bear  out  the  merit  of  our  conservative 
ideas. 

A  few  years  back,  our  simple  efforts  to 
get  some  aid  to  El  Salvador  so  a  democratic 
government    could    be    firmly    established 


there  met  with  fierce  opposition.  But 
thanks  in  no  small  part  to  the  Salvadoran 
people  who  braved  guerrilla  threats  and 
gunfire  to  march  to  the  polls,  we  prevailed; 
and  so  did  the  dream  of  democracy.  My 
favorite  story  is  of  an  elderly  woman  stand- 
ing in  line  waiting  hours  to  vote  in  the  hot 
sunshine  in  that  first  El  Salvador  election. 
And  she  had  been  hurt  by  the  guerrillas 
because  of  her  determination  to  vote,  and 
they  had  told  her  that  they  would  kill  her 
and  her  fi:iends  if  she  went  on  and  voted. 
And  she  said,  "You  may  kill  me,  and  you 
may  kill  my  family,  my  friends;  you  can't 
kill  us  all."  And  so  she  went  in  defiance  of 
them  and  stood  and  voted.  I  can't  help  but 
mention  the  Grenada  operation  also  in  con- 
nection with  these  things.  It  was  hardly 
under  way  when  some  of  our  critics  took  to 
the  airwaves  to  denounce  our  efforts  there 
as  "rampant  militarism."  But  just  as  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  spoke  out  in  their 
own  way,  so,  too,  our  medical  students  and 
the  people  of  Grenada  provided  all  the  elo- 
quent rebuttals  that  were  needed. 

In  a  curious  way,  though,  being  wrong 
about  the  issues,  whether  it's  the  economy 
or  Central  America,  doesn't  seem  to  dis- 
courage our  critics.  I'd  hardly  gotten 
through  my  televised  address  asking  sup- 
port for  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua, 
when  some  voices  were  questioning  some 
of  the  charges  I  made  against  the  Sandinista 
regime.  For  example,  that  the  Sandinistas 
engaged  in  vicious  acts  of  anti-Semitism, 
and  that  they'd  been  deeply  involved  in  the 
illicit  drug  trade.  Well,  again,  fortunately, 
some  of  the  doubters  were  quickly  rebut- 
ted. The  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai 
B'rith  quickly  issued  a  strong  statement 
confirming  the  truth  of  what  we  said  about 
the  persecution  of  Jews  in  Nicaragua.  And 
on  the  illicit  drug-trafficking  charge,  I  was 
grateful  to  a  number  of  publications  for  edi- 
torially outlining  the  depth  and  extent  of 
the  evidence  against  the  Sandinistas.  A  mas- 
sive report  by  the  President's  Commission 
on  Organized  Crime  on  the  international 
drug  trade,  for  example,  discussed  the  San- 
dinistas' participation  in  the  drug  trade. 

Extremely  persuasive  testimony  has  also 
come  from  Alvaro  Baldizon,  the  former 
chief  investigator  of  the  special  investiga- 
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tions  commission  of  the  ministry  of  interior 
in  Nicaragua.  And  by  the  way,  besides  his 
descriptions  of  what  he  learned  about  the 
Sandinistas'  involvement  in  the  drug  trade, 
Senor  Baldizon's  testimony  called  "Inside 
the  Sandmista  Regime:  A  Special  Investiga- 
tor's Perspective."  This  is  a  richly  detailed, 
harrowing  look  at  the  Sandinista  regime. 
It's  been  published  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  I  recommend  it  to  you.  I  think 
your  readers  would  be  intrigued  by  his  rev- 
elations, especially  his  portrait  of  Sandinista 
leaders  like  Interior  Minister  Tomas  Borge 
and  that  gentleman's  often  successfiil  at- 
tempts to  mislead  visiting  dignitaries. 

I  hope  you'll  permit  me  one  other  recom- 
mendation. Jaime  Chamorro,  the  editor  of 
La  Prensa,  the  heavily  censored  but  last  re- 
maining nongovernment  newspaper  in  Ma- 
nagua, recently  wrote  an  article  for  the 
Washington  Post.  He  put  it  quite  plainly. 
He  said  the  Sandinistas  are  transforming  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution,  fought  for  by  all 
Nicaraguans,  into  a  revolution  that  serves 
the  purposes  of  Marxism-Leninism.  And  he 
went  on  to  say  the  Sandinistas  want  to  use 
his  coimtry  as — and  I'm  quoting — "a  beach- 
head for  Communist  expansion."  He  said 
they  were  fOling  Nicaragua  with  "interna- 
tionalists whose  aims  are  the  expansion  of 
Communist  influence  and  Soviet  domina- 
tion in  the  region."  And  he  adds,  "When 
Latin  America  or  much  of  Latin  America  is 
imder  the  influence  of  the  Eastern  bloc, 
NATO  will  no  longer  be  in  Europe;  it  will 
be  in  San  Antonio,  Texas."  You  know — ^he 
said  that.  I'm  just  quoting.  [Laughter] 

You  know — a  number  of  people  here  in 
Washington  have  said  that  we  can  win  the 
support  for  the  freedom  fighters  only  on 
the  strength  of  the  national  security  issue. 
Well,  I  agree  with  Senor  Chamorro  that  the 
national  security  issue  is  very  important; 
but,  you  know,  sometimes  I  think  Washing- 
ton people  forget  that  self-interest  doesn't 
really  count  as  much  with  the  American 
people  as  it  does  in  this  town.  But  I  think 
you  know  that  over  the  long  nm,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  a  little  more  enlightened 
than  that;  that  they  respond  readily  to 
what's  right  and  what's  wrong,  what's  good 
and  bad,  and  not  just  "what's  in  it  for  me?" 
I  think  that's  why  support  for  the  freedom 
fighters  is  growing  in  this  coimtry. 


The  American  people  are  just  now  get- 
ting the  facts  about  the  Sandinista  regime: 
its  atrocities  against  groups  like  the  Miskito 
Indians;  its  persecution  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians; the  verbal  attacks  on  Cardinal 
Obando,  whom  we  intend  to  prevent  from 
becoming  the  Cardinal  Mindszenty  of  this 
hemisphere.  And  the  list  goes  on.  The  sav- 
ageness  and  inhumanity  of  this  regime  is  a 
story  that  is  waiting  to  be  told. 

We  know  now  that  the  Cubans  knew  and 
approved  of  Sandinista  plans  for  their 
recent  incursion  into  Honduras  and  that 
each  day's  delay  in  assisting  the  fi*eedom 
fighters  increases  the  chances  of  a  perma- 
nent Soviet  beachhead  of  aggression  on  the 
North  American  mainland.  Tlie  Sandinistas, 
the  Cubans,  and  the  Soviets  want  a  military, 
not  a  political,  solution  to  the  problem  of 
Central  America.  And  that's  why  it's  imper- 
ative for  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
approve  the  legislation  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate,  legislation  that  provides  the 
freedom  fighters  with  our  full  aid  package, 
especially  the  defensive  weapons  they  need 
to  protect  themselves. 

Now,  that's  been  enough  of  a  monolog, 
and  I  understand  there's  a  dialog  in  the 
offing.  So,  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Clark.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
President.  We  will  have  questions  from  the 
floor.  Let  me  remind  you  that  members 
only  will  ask  questions,  and  please  state 
clearly  your  name  and  your  newspaper  af- 
filiation so  that  not  only  the  others  in  the 
hall  but  the  President  can  understand  who 
you  are. 

ril  recognize  the  questioners,  and  some 
m  recognize — Dick  Smyser,  Dick? 

Former  President  Marcos  of  the  Philippines 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I'm  Dick  Smyser,  from 
the  Oak  Ridger  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 
President  Marcos  said  during  his  interview 
with  Ted  Koppel  [ABC  News]  last  Thursday 
night  that  in  effect  he  was  doublecrossed. 
He  said  that  all  of  a  sudden  the  administra- 
tion would  not  answer  his  telephone  calls. 
He  said  that  when  he  went  to  Clark  Air 
Force  Base  he  thought  he  was  going  else- 
where in  the  Philippines,  and  it  was  only 
after  he  was  on  the  plane  that  he  learned 
that  he  was  going  to  Guam.  Would  you 
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comment  on  his  accusations? 

The  President.  I  think  that  my  friend,  Mr. 
Marcos,  has  been  misinformed  by  some.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  a  personal  represent- 
ative that  was  meeting  with  him  quite  con- 
sistently. Our  only  practice,  or  what  we  did 
during  that  entire  time,  was  to  try  and  see 
that  the  Philippines,  which  historically  the 
Filipino  people  have  been  our  close 
friends — that  this  did  not  degenerate  into 
civil  war.  And  when  he  himself  publicly  an- 
nounced his  refusal  to  order  the  army  to 
fight,  we  were  very  pleased  with  that,  and  I 
thought  it  was  very  worthy  of  him  that  he 
did  that.  And  this  was  all,  that  we  just 
wanted  to  see  that  there  would  be  no  civil 
war.  And  we  respect  him  for  his  willingness 
to  leave  the  island.  But  as  far  as  we  laiew, 
he  was  aware  that  his  destination  when  he 
left  the  palace  was  Clark  Field. 

Q.  And  you're  in  effect  saying  that  Presi- 
dent Marcos  misspoke  himself  or  stated  a 
falsehood  when  he  said  he  thought  he  was 
going  to  somewhere  else  in  the  Philippines? 

The  President.  I  think  maybe  he  was  mis- 
informed. [Laughter]  Happens  to  every 
President.  [Laughter] 

Mr.  Clark.  Over  here  on  my  left. 

Nicaragua 

Q.  Heath  Merriwether,  with  the  Miami 
Herald.  Mr.  President,  diplomatically  youVe 
said  you  supported  the  Contadora  peace  ini- 
tiative in  Central  America.  Yet  those  na- 
tions of  the  Contadora  pact  have  said  that 
they  don't  think  that  aid  to  the  contras  will 
help  their  efforts.  How  do  you  resolve  the 
contradiction  between  support  of  the  Con- 
tadora initiative  and  your  own  push  for  aid 
to  the  contras? 

The  President.  Well,  we  may  disagree  on 
whether  it  is  necessary  now  to  give  this,  of 
course — and  we  do  believe  it  is  necessary, 
and  Fm  wondering  if  their  view  would  not 
be  the  same  about  help  to  the  contras  in 
view  of  what  just  happened  in  the  last 
meeting.  Because  once  again — and  we  have 
subscribed  to  their  goals  that  they  have  put 
down  as  to  what  it  is  they're  trying  to 
achieve.  And  they  know  that  we  fiilly  sub- 
scribe to  them.  But  in  its  last  meeting,  it 
was  Nicaragua,  once  again,  the  Sandinista 
government,  that  refused  the  proposals  of 
Contadora  and  walked  out.  So,  maybe  now 


they'll  join  us  in  believing  that  there's  going 
to  have  to  be  some  pressure  put  on  the 
Sandinista  government  to  make  it  return  to 
the  goals  of  the  revolution  against  the 
Somoza  regime. 

They  announced  publicly  goals  and  in- 
formed the  Organization  of  American 
States  what  their  revolutionary  goals  were; 
and  they  were  democracy,  a  pluralistic  soci- 
ety, freedom  of  press,  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  observance  of  human  rights,  and 
the  right  of  the  people  to  choose  their  own 
government.  And  that's  what  is  at  issue. 
The  Sandinistas  were  only  part  of  that  revo- 
lution. And  they  ousted  their  revolutionary 
companions,  who  are  mainly  now  the  con- 
tras. Once  the  revolution  succeeded,  they 
took  over  and  have  established  a  totalitarian 
Commimist  state.  And  we  think  they're  not 
going  to — ^when  have  we  ever  seen  a  Com- 
munist government  that  has  achieved  that 
totalitarian  statehood — ^when  have  we  ever 
seen  them  volimtarily  and  without  some 
pressure  or  force  give  up  their  power?  So, 
we  believe  that  arming  the  contras  is  neces- 
sary. And  I  hope  maybe  now  the  Contadora 
will  agree  with  us. 

Mr.  Clark.  Don,  on  the  right  here. 

World  Oil  Prices 

Q.  Don  James,  Wichita  Falls  Times  and 
Record  News.  Mr.  President,  the  free-fall  in 
oil  prices  is  concerning  a  lot  of  people,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  what  it  will  do  for 
exploration.  Do  you  have  any  concerns 
about  the  long-term  effect  of  a  virtual  halt 
in  exploration  for  oil  on  the  national  securi- 
ty? 

The  President.  Well,  yes,  and  we  hope 
that  this  whole  thing  will  stabilize  very 
quickly.  We're  concerned  lest  some  major 
producers  in  other  parts  of  the  world  might 
start  playing  games  with  this,  as  if  in  an 
effort  to  eliminate  competition.  And  if  they 
have  such  ideas — I  don't  know  that  they 
do — ^but  if  anyone  does  and  has  such  an 
idea,  of  course,  they  would  be  looking  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  they  could  then  sky- 
rocket the  prices  on  a  kind  of  monopoly 
basis.  But  we  still  believe  in  the  free 
market.  We  know  that  it  now  is  a  hardship 
for  the  oil-producing  regions  and  industry 
here  in  America. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  can't  deny  that  it 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  rest  of  in- 
dustry in  America;  to  our  productivity,  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  energy  as  a  part 
of  production;  and  a  benefit  to  our  citizens 
with  the  lower  prices.  But  I  hope  that  the 
fi-ee  marketplace  can  adjust.  I'm  resistant  to 
the  idea  of  government  trying  to  inject 
itself  and,  through  regulation  and  so  forth, 
bring  about  a  change  because  that  never 
has  worked.  I  have  always  stated  that  the 
nearest  thing  to  eternal  life  we'll  ever  see 
on  this  Earth  is  a  government  program. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  Thaiik  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Clark.  Bill. 

Press  Coverage  of  Military  Operations 

Q.  Bill  Ketter,  from  the  Patriot  Ledger  in 
Quincy,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  President,  as 
you  know,  the  members  of  ASNE  and  the 
press  in  general  were  concerned  when  the 
press  was  excluded  from  the  Grenada  inva- 
sion some  time  ago.  After  that  we  worked 
out  this  situation  with  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment where  we  had  these  practice  pools 
where  reporters  would  be  able  to  go  with 
the  military  in  these  exercises.  And  recently 
in  the  Libyan  encounter  in  the  Gulf  of 
Sidra  there  were  six  journalists  that  were  on 
the  U.S.S.  Saratoga  as  part  of  a  press  pool, 
but  when  the  military  encounter  began 
they  were  removed  from  the  ship  and 
flown  back  to  Rome  and  were  not  even 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
military  encounter  going  on  in  the  Gulf  of 
Sidra.  I'd  like  to  know  if  you  can  give  us  an 
explanation  as  to  why  the  reporters  were 
removed  from  the  ship  and  if  you  could 
restate  your  attitude  on  reporters  covering 
military  encounters  involving  the  United 
States? 

The  President.  Well,  with  the  Grenada  sit- 
uation we  had  found  out  how  leaky  Wash- 
ington is  in  a  number  of  things.  We  realized 
that  for  the  safety  of  our  men  that  that 
operation  had  to  be  top  secret.  It  came 
about  with  a  direct  request  to  us  from  the 
other  Caribbean  island  nations — that  they 
didn't  have  the  power  and  asked  us.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  at  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  it  was  relayed  to  me.  If  George 
Shultz  ever  asks  you  for  a  quiet  weekend  of 
golf  at  Augusta,  don't  take  him  up  on  it. 


[Laughter]  That's  where  I  was  awakened. 
And  I  knew  that  we  had  to  accede  to  their 
request.  And  we  only  had  48  hours  to  put 
this  operation  together,  and  we  feared  very 
definitely  that  any  leak  would  result  in 
higher  casualties  for  our  forces.  We  inmiedi- 
ately — that  we  had  landed — as  you  know, 
then  did  provide  the  transportation  and 
make  possible  the  bringing  in  of  the  press. 

On  this  latest  one  that  you  are  asking 
about,  I  was  not  aware  of  those  six  being 
taken  off.  Once  there  were  hostilities,  we 
started  trying  to  round  up  the  press  in  Italy. 
But  this — ^in  response  to  the  reports  that  we 
deliberately  went  in  there  as  a  provoca- 
tion— that  was  the  seventh  such  maneuver, 
war  games,  you  may  want  to  call  them,  that 
we  have  conducted  in  that  same  area.  And 
we  knew  that  we  were  risking  it — ^knowing 
the  nature  of  Qadhafi — that  there  might 
possibly  be  something.  And  I've  always  had 
one  order  any  place  we  ever  sent  our  per- 
sonnel. I  declared  to  the  Navy  that  it  was 
my  policy  that  if  hostilities  were  launched 
against  them — ^we'll  never  send  American 
military  personnel  without  the  right  to  fight 
back  and  fire  back  if  they're  fired  upon.  So, 
that  was  the  only  rule  that  was  in  there.  But 
we  went  in  on  what  had  been  planned  for 
months  and  months.  And  there  wiQ  prob- 
ably be  another  such  maneuver  next  year. 

And  then,  when  the  hostilities — ^when 
they  did  launch  the  attack  against  us,  why, 
it  was  my  understanding  that  then,  follow- 
ing that,  and  when  it  did  become  an  oper- 
ation, that  we  tried  to  round  up  the  press 
and  so  inform  them  and  make  available  to 
them  the  news. 

Q.  Well,  it's  our  information  that  the  six 
reporters  or  six  journalists  were  removed 
from  the  ship  and  were  not  told  about  the 
military  encoimter  that  was  going  to  occur 
once  the  ship  went  across  the  Line  of 
Death  [Latitude  32°  30',  which  Libya 
claimed  as  the  boundary  of  its  territorial 
waters].  But  are  you  saying  that  you  think 
the  press  should  accompany  the  nailitary  on 
all  of  its  encoimters? 

The  President.  Yes,  and  we  have  had  such 
a  policy.  But  I  think  also  that  you  must 
understand  where  we  believe  that  there  is 
an  operation  where  secrecy  is  so  all-impor- 
tant that  you  give  us  the  right  to  protect 
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ourselves  against  a  leak  of  information.  And 
that  leak  does  not  necessarily  come  from 
you.  We've  found  that  the  White  House  is 
the  leakiest  place  I've  ever  been  in. 
[Laughter]  So,  you'd  be  surprised  how  few 
people  knew  that  we  were  planning  that 
operation.  Not  even  our  Press  Secretary 
knew.  Not  that  he's  the  leaker;  we  just  kept 
it  that  close — [laughter]. 

Q.  Well,  we'd  like  to  be  there  for  the 
leaks.  [Laughter] 

The  President.  But  I'm  going  to  look  into 
what  you  said  about  the  six. 

Mr.  Clark.  Right  here  in  front. 

International  Terrorism 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Randy  Hatch,  from 
Ogden,  Utah,  the  Ogden  Standard  Examin- 
er. After  increasing  terrorism  and  incidents 
of  terrorism  and  reviewing  all  of  the  options 
available,  do  you  have  a  specific  plan  of 
dealing  with  terrorism  in  the  future  now? 

The  President.  Well,  we're  taking  very  se- 
rious— as  I've  said,  we're  not  going  to  just 
sit  here  and  hold  still.  We're  trying  to  work 
with  our  allies,  and  we've  been  successful  in 
part  with  regard  to  cooperation  in  intelli- 
gence matters.  Last  year,  thanks  to  that  co- 
operation between  our  countries,  we  were 
able  to  abort  126  planned  terrorist  attacks 
throughout  the  world.  And  we're  continu- 
ing to  try  and  get  more  support  now  for 
action  that  would  be  appropriate  in  view  of 
the  greater  threats  that  are  being  uttered  of 
terrorist  activities.  And  right  now,  with  the 
most  recent  activities,  I  can't  get  specific 
with  you,  because  I  can  only  tell  you  that 
we  are  investigating  and  trying  to  gather  all 
of  the  information  we  can  so  that  we  can 
actually,  with  solid  evidence,  point  a  finger 
at  who  is  responsible. 

Q.  Can  you  indicate  if  it  might  be  Mr. 
Qadhafi? 

The  President.  Let  us  say  he  is  definitely  a 
suspect.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Clark.  Over  here  on  the  right. 

President's  Media  Image 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I'm  David  Corcoran, 
from  the  Record  of  Hackensack,  New 
Jersey.  A  personal  question,  if  I  may.  I  think 
Americans  overwhelmingly  regard  you  as  a 
nice  guy,  and  yet  in  your  talk  today  and  in 


talks  around  the  country  you  have  de- 
nounced your  critics  and  liberals  and  the 
previous  administration  in  a  language  that  I 
think  is  unusually  harsh  for  a  President  in 
the  sixth  year  of  what's  overwhelmingly 
considered  to  be  a  very  successful  adminis- 
tration. Can  you  tell  us,  sir,  why,  at  this 
stage  of  your  Presidency,  you  find  it  neces- 
sary to  engage  in  such  attacks? 

The  President.  Well,  now,  my  quoting  of 
Bill  Buckley  and  his  line — is  that  what 
you're  referring  to  as  being  harsh?  I  don't 
often  quote  him  because  he  uses  too  big 
words.  [Laughter]  But  I  didn't  think  that 
was  harsh.  There's  no  question  but  that  I 
am  tagged  throughout  the  world  as  being 
an  archconservative,  and  I've  always 
thought  that  I  was  kind  of  defending  myself 
when  I  answered  back.  Back  in  the  begin- 
ning of  our  economic  program  that  started 
this  recovery,  I  was  aware  that  my  critics 
had  named  the  plan  Reaganomics,  and  I 
knew  it  was  a  success  when  they  stopped 
calling  it  that.  [Laughter]  But  where  have  I 
been  so — I  don't  think  I've  been  all  that 
harsh. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  would  you  say,  then,  that 
your  remarks  about  liberals  and  your  critics 
in  the  media  are  just  a  normal  part  of  the 
ongoing  dialog  and  exchange  in  the  market- 
place of  ideas? 

The  President.  Well,  I'm  sorry  you  took 
that  yourself.  I  was  very  careful  to  say  crit- 
ics and  stop  there.  And  there's  a  good  share 
of  the  535  on  Capitol  Hill— and  they  aren't 
connected  to  press — that  are  critics.  And  so, 
in  front  of  this  audience,  I  wasn't  going  to 
actually  tag  my  critics  as  being  of  the  press. 
[Laughter]  No,  I  recognize  the  right,  and  I 
go  along  with  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  will  pro- 
tect and  believe  in  a  free  press.  I  could  say 
there  is  a  section  of  the  press  that  takes  me 
on  regularly,  but  it's  a  controlled  press: 
Pravda  and  TASS.  And  I  don't  defend  them 
at  all. 

Mr.  Clark.  Take  one  more  question. 

The  President.  One  more. 

Mr.  Clark.  One  more  question.  Over 
here.  Mike. 

Press  Coverage  of  Terrorist  Acts 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Mike  Davies,  The  Hart- 
ford Courant.  It  has  been  said  that  publicity 
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in  a  sense  is  the  lifeblood  of  terrorism.  Per- 
haps without  so  much  publicity,  terrorist 
acts  might  diminish  in  scope  and  in 
number.  Would  you  care  to  comment, 
please,  on  how  well  or  how  poorly  you 
think  the  American  media  have  covered 
terrorist  acts  up  to  this  point? 

The  President.  I  know  this  talk  about  pub- 
licity and  so  forth,  and  I  know  that  they 
strive  for  it.  On  the  other  hand,  just  trying 
to  pretend  that  it  doesn't  happen  and  keep- 
ing quiet  about  it  isn't  going  to  end  it.  I 
think  we  all — and  I  mean  by  all,  I  mean 
that  we,  in  our  country,  plus  our  friends 
and  allies  throughout  the  free  world — ^have 
got  to  set  down  standards  and  make  it  plain 
Siat  there  will  be  retaliation  and  that  ter- 
rorism cannot  succeed,  and  thus  part  of  our 
policy  is  that  we  will  never  pay  off  terrorists 
because  that  only  encourages  more  of  it. 

I  think  the  only  time  that  I  ever  won- 
dered about  the  media  was  in  the  terrorist 
kidnaping  of  a  plane  in  Beirut,  and  then 
when  Nabih  Berri  took  away  from  the  origi- 
nal hijackers  our  people  and  held  them  and 
then  started  negotiating  for  their  release.  I 
did  wonder  why  one  of  the  press  that  was 
present,  when  they  could  come  in  and  out, 
go  back  to  their  hotels  at  night  and  then 
meet  with  Nabih  Berri  the  next  day — and 


there  he  sat,  flanked  by  their  fellow  Ameri- 
cans who  were  prisoners,  kidnap  victims, 
even  though  Nabih  had  not  been  the  man 
who  hijacked  the  plane.  He  hijacked  it  from 
the  hijackers.  And  I  wondered  why  at  some 
time  someone  didn't  say:  "Why,  we  are 
Americans.  We've  committed  no  crime  or 
anything.  We're  going  when  this  press  con- 
ference is  over — ^be  able  to  walk  out  of  here 
and  go  where  we  want  to  go.  Why  can't 
those  other  Americans  who've  committed 
no  crime  against  anyone — ^why  can't  they 
walk  out  of  here  with  us?"  And  I  would've 
liked  to  have  seen  the  look  on  his  face  on 
the  TV  news  program  if  someone  had  asked 
him  that  question  at  the  time.  So,  if  it  ever 
happens  again,  maybe  someone  will  think 
of  it — ^ask  that  question.  [Laughter] 

Mr.  Clark.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
President.  We  appreciate  your  being  here. 

The  President.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 
Thank  you.  Have  a  good  lunch. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:55  a.m.  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  at  the  J.  W.  Marriott 
Hotel.  Robert  P.  Clark,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  and 
vice  president  of  news  for  Harte-Hanks 
Newspapers,  moderated  the  question-and- 
answer  session. 


Nomination  of  Robert  Clifton  Duncan  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense 
April  9,  1986 


The  President  today  annoxmced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Robert  Clifton  Duncan  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Re- 
search and  Technology).  He  would  succeed 
Robert  S.  Cooper. 

Dr.  Duncan  joined  the  Polaroid  Corp., 
Cambridge,  MA,  in  1968  and  is  presently 
serving  as  vice  president  of  engineering. 
Previously  he  served  at  Polaroid  as  assistant 
vice  president  (1969-1975).  He  was  Chief  of 
the  Guidance  and  Control  Division  at 
NASA's  Manned  Spacecraft  Center,  Hous- 
ton, TX,  in  1964-1967.  He  was  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Director  of  Defense  Research 


and  Engineering  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  1961-1963.  He  was 
Chief,  Space  Programs  Branch,  in  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in 
1960-1961. 

Dr.  Duncan  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  (B.S.,  1945),  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  Postgraduate 
School  (B.S.,  1953),  and  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  (M.A.,  1954;  Sc.D., 
1960).  He  is  married,  has  four  children,  and 
resides  in  Weston,  MA.  He  was  bom  No- 
vember 21,  1923,  in  Jonesville,  VA. 
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Nomination  of  Mary  Kate  Bush  To  Be  Alternate  United  States 
Executive  Director  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
April  9,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Mary  Kate  Bush  to  be 
United  States  Alternate  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund  for  a 
term  of  2  years.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Ms.  Bush  has  been  serving  as  United 
States  Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  since  Decem- 
ber 1983.  Previously  she  was  special  assist- 


ant to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. She  was  vice  president  and  team 
leader  of  the  world  corporate  department 
at  Bankers  Trust  Co.  in  1979-1982. 

Mrs.  Bush  graduated  from  Fisk  University 
(B.A.,  1969)  and  the  University  of  Chicago 
(M.B.A.,  1971).  She  was  born  April  9,  1948, 
in  Birmingham,  AL,  and  now  resides  in 
Washington,  DC. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Proposed  Legislation  To 
Approve  the  Compact  of  Free  Association  With  Palau 
April  9,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

There  is  enclosed  a  draft  of  a  Joint  Reso- 
lution to  approve  the  "Compact  of  Free  As- 
sociation," the  negotiated  instrument  set- 
ting forth  the  future  political  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  Palau,  a  po- 
litical jurisdiction  of  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

This  Compact  of  Free  Association  is  the 
result  of  more  than  sixteen  years  of  continu- 
ous and  comprehensive  negotiations,  span- 
ning the  administrations  of  four  Presidents. 
The  transmission  of  the  proposed  Joint  Res- 
olution today,  and  congressional  enactment 
of  it,  marks  the  last  step  in  the  process  for 
approval  of  the  Compact. 

The  full  text  of  the  Compact  is  part  of  the 
draft  Joint  Resolution,  which  I  request  be 
introduced,  referred  to  the  appropriate 
committees,  and  enacted.  I  also  request  that 
the  Congress  note  the  agreements  subsidi- 
ary to  the  Compact.  Also  enclosed  is  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  to  facilitate  your 
consideration  of  the  Compact. 

On  March  30,  1984,  and  again  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  1985,  I  submitted  to  Congress  a 
Compact  of  Free  Association  relating  to  the 
Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia,  two  other  jurisdictions  of  the 
Trust  Territory.  That  Compact  was  ap- 
proved as  House  Joint  Resolution  187  by 


Congress  on  December  13,  1985,  and  with 
my  signature  on  January  14,  1986,  became 
Public  Law  99-239.  The  people  of  the 
fourth  jurisdiction  of  the  Trust  Territory — 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands — ^have  voted 
to  become  a  United  States  territory  when 
the  Trusteeship  is  terminated.  The  Con- 
gress approved  their  political  status  instru- 
ment as  Public  Law  94-241. 

The  defense  and  land  use  provisions  of 
the  Compact  with  Palau,  and  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  foreclose  access  to  the 
area  for  military  purposes  of  third  countries, 
are  of  great  importance  to  our  strategic  po- 
sition in  the  Pacific  and  enable  us  to  contin- 
ue preserving  regional  security  and  peace.^ 
Under  the  Palau  Compact,  the  minimuni 
term  of  United  States  defense  authority  and 
responsibility  will  be  fifty  years;  otherwise, 
the  Palau  Compact  is  very  similar  to  the 
Compact  that  the  Congress  approved  for 
the  Marshall  Islands  and  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia. 

For  almost  four  decades,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory has  been  administered  under  a  Trust- 
eeship Agreement  with  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council,  which  the  United  States 
entered  into  pursuant  to  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion of  July  18,  1947.  This  Compact  of  Free 
Association  with  the  government  of  Palau 
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fulfills  our  commitment  under  that  Agree- 
ment to  bring  about  self-government  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  freely  expressed  wishes 
of  the  Palauan  people.  Termination  of  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement  and  the  formal  as- 
sumption of  freely  chosen  political  status  ar- 
rangements by  all  parts  of  the  present  Trust 
Territory  are  important  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States. 

The  Compact  with  Palau  was  signed  for 
the  United  States  by  Ambassador  Fred  M. 
Zeder  II  and  the  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Palau  on  January  10,  1986.  It  was  ap- 
proved on  January  24,  1986,  by  both  houses 
of  the  Palau  National  Congress.  On  Febru- 
ary 21,  1986,  the  Compact  was  approved  by 
the  Palauan  people  in  a  United  Nations  ob- 


served plebiscite.  The  President  of  Palau 
has  certified  that  the  approval  process  has 
been  completed  in  fuU  compliance  with 
Palau's  constitutional  requirements. 

Enactment  of  this  draft  Joint  Resolution 
approving  the  Compact  of  Free  Association 
for  Palau  will  complete  the  enterprise  of 
self-government  we  began  with  the  peoples 
of  the  Trust  Territory  many  years  ago.  It  is 
the  final  step  preceding  fiill  termination  of 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement.  Therefore,  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  approve  the  Compact 
of  Free  Association  for  Palau. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
April  9,  1986. 


The  President's  News  Conference 
April  9,  1986 


The  President  I  have  a  brief  statement 
here  before  taking  your  questions.  Fd  like 
to  touch  briefly  on  two  important  issues. 

Federal  Budget 

First,  the  deadline  for  Americans  paying 
their  taxes,  April  15th,  will  be  upon  us  in 
less  than  a  week.  April  15th  is  also  the  date 
that  the  Congress  is  required  to  complete 
work  on  a  budget  resolution.  Tens  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  will  meet  their  deadline; 
they'll  pay  their  taxes  even  if  they  have  to 
spend  the  entire  weekend  figuring  out  how 
much  they  owe.  But  will  Congress  meet  its 
deadline  for  the  budget  resolution?  We 
hear  the  same  tattered  old  argument  that 
the  American  people  are  undertaxed.  Well, 
the  American  people  are  not  undertaxed, 
but  their  patience  is  overtaxed.  Today,  taxes 
take  the  same  share  of  the  gross  national 
product  as  during  the  seventies,  but  govern- 
ment spending  as  a  share  of  gross  national 
product  has  soared  up  and  up.  So,  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  forget  about  raising  taxes 
and  concentrate  instead  on  controlling 
spending  and  putting  government's  finan- 
cial house  in  order.  And  that'll  help  our 
economy  and  continue  the  best  economic 
expansion  this  coimtry's  seen  in  a  quarter  of 


a  century. 

Aid  for  the  Nicaraguan  Contras 

Second  issue  is  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
fi-eedom  fighters.  Two  events  in  recent 
weeks  have  underscored  the  urgency  of  our 
aid  request  to  the  democratic  resistance. 
First,  the  Nicaraguan  Communists  sent 
troops  into  Honduras  on  a  search-and-de- 
stroy  mission  to  kill  off  the  freedom  fight- 
ers. Second,  the  Sandinista  Communists  tor- 
pedoed the  Contadora  talks,  talks  conduct- 
ed with  12  other  Latin  countries  who  seek 
peace  in  the  region.  And  these  events  dem- 
onstrate that  the  Nicaraguan  Communists 
will  never  make  peace  with  their  neighbors 
or  with  their  own  people  unless  the  pres- 
sure on  them  increases.  The  Communists 
must  realize  that  they  cannot  crush  their 
opponents,  and  our  assistance  can  ensure 
that  the  freedom  fighters  are  not  crushed. 
That  assistance  will  give  Nicaraguans  a 
choice,  and  it  will  give  diplomacy  a  chance. 

Four  out  of  five  Central  American  coun- 
tries now  have  democratic  governments; 
democracies  that  our  bipartisan  policies 
helped  to  bring  about.  We  must  stick  to  this 
bipartisan  strategy.  And  this  coming  week, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  be  called 
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upon  to  maintain  that  tradition.  Action  now 
is  essential,  and  we  cannot  afford  further 
delay.  This  proposal  must  not  be  held  hos- 
tage to  any  other  legislation.  Through  its 
vote  next  week,  the  House  can  show  the 
world  that  the  United  States  is  determined 
to  defend  freedom  in  Central  America.  The 
Soviet  Union,  Fidel  Castro,  and  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  determined  to  make  the  region  a 
Communist  enclave.  Well,  we  must  not  and 
we  will  not  permit  that  to  happen. 

Helen  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press 
International]? 

Libya  and  Terrorism 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any  solid 
evidence  that  Qadhafi  is  responsible  for  the 
recent  acts  of  terrorism?  And  if  you  are 
contemplating  major  retaliation,  won't  you 
be  killing  a  lot  of  innocent  people?  Fd  like 
to  follow  up. 

The  President.  Helen,  we  have  consider- 
able evidence,  over  quite  a  long  period  of 
time,  that  Qadhafi  has  been  quite  outspo- 
ken about  his  participation  in  urging  on  and 
supporting  terrorist  acts — a  kind  of  warfare, 
as  he  has  called  it.  Right  now,  however,  I 
can't  answer  you  specifically  on  this  other, 
because  we're  continuing  with  our  intelli- 
gence work  and  gathering  evidence  on 
these  most  recent  attacks,  and  we're  not 
ready  yet  to  speak  on  that.  And  any  action 
that  we  might  take  would  be  dependent  on 
what  we  learn.  And  so,  I  can't  go  further. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  know  you  must  have 
given  it  a  lot  of  thought,  but  what  do  you 
think  is  the  real  reason  that  Americans  are 
the  prime  target  of  terrorism?  Could  it  be 
our  policies? 

The  President.  Well,  we  know  that  this 
mad  dog  of  the  Middle  East  has  a  goal  of  a 
world  revolution,  Moslem  fundamentalist 
revolution,  which  is  targeted  on  many  of  his 
own  Arab  compatriots.  And  where  we 
figure  in  that,  I  don't  know.  Maybe  we're 
just  the  enemy  because — ^it's  a  little  like 
climbing  Mount  Everest — ^because  we're 
here.  But  there's  no  question  but  that  he 
has  singled  us  out  more  and  more  for 
attack,  and  we're  aware  of  that.  As  I  say, 
we're  gathering  evidence  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Colonel  Qadhafi  threat- 
ened today  to  escalate  the  violence  against 
American    civilians    and    military    targets 


throughout  the  world  if  his  country  is  at- 
tacked. Does  he  have  the  ability  to  strike 
here  on  American  soil? 

The  President.  Well,  we  know  that  there 
are  a  number  of  his  countrymen  in  this 
coimtry.  He  has  even  suggested  that  he 
could  call  upon  people  to  do  that.  And  we 
certainly  do  not  overlook  that  possibility. 
We're  going  to  be  on  the  alert  and  on 
guard  for  anything  he  might  do.  He  has 
threatened  repeatedly,  and  recently,  that 
he  will  bring,  that  kind  of  warfare  to  our 
shores,  directly  here.  Of  course,  it's  kind  of 
hard  to  keep  up  with  him,  because  just  a 
short  time  after  this  recent  TWA  explosion, 
he  went  on  the  air  to  state  that  this  was  an 
attack  on  innocent  civilians  and  pure  terror- 
ism, and  he  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  that.  That's  the  same  man  that  re- 
ferred to  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  in 
Rome  and  Vienna  airports  as  a  noble  act. 
So,  I  don't  know  whether  you  count  on 
what  he  says  for  your  real  information.  I 
think  you  just  ignore  that  and  go  looking 
for  facts. 

Q.  What  precautions  would  you  say 
Americans  can  take  to  prevent  terrorist  at- 
tacks at  home? 

The  President.  Well,  we're  doing  every- 
thing that  we  can,  and  I  think  all  of  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  of  America  are  alert- 
ed of  this  fact.  And  we're  not  entirely  help- 
less because,  as  I  pointed  out,  I  believe 
sometime  recently — or  the  last  time  we 
were  here — that  in  the  last  year  we  have 
aborted  through  our  intelligence  gathering 
in  cooperation  with  our  allies,  we  have 
aborted  126  planned  terrorist  attacks  that 
never  took  place  because  of  our  having  the 
information  in  advance. 

Johanna  [Johanna  Neuman,  Gannett 
News  Service]?  How  can  you  write  with 
those  mittens  on?  [Laughter] 

GulfofSidra 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  have  said  that  the 
Gulf  of  Sidra  maneuvers  were  designed  to 
protect  U.S.  maritime  rights.  As  Command- 
er in  Chief,  can  you  tell  us  what  was  so 
strategically  important  about  the  Gulf  of 
Sidra  in  particular,  or  the  concept  of  free- 
dom of  navigation  in  general,  that  you 
would  risk  the  lives  of  American  soldiers? 
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The  President.  When  we  first  came  here, 
there  had  been  a  couple  of  years — that  area 
of  the  Mediterranean,  maybe  because  of  its 
width  and  openness,  has  long  been  the 
place  that  has  been  chosen  by  our  6th  Fleet 
there  for  the  practice  maneuvers  that  it 
must  continue  to  take.  And  those  maneu- 
vers are  very  often  very  similar  because  you 
have  new  recruits  and  new  crews  and  so 
forth,  and  you  have  to  keep  in  practice. 
And  he  then,  before  we  were  here — ^he 
drew  that  line  and  said  that  the  waters 
behind  that  line  were  his.  The  rest  of  the 
world  denied  that  and  said  those  are  inter- 
national waters.  But,  for  whatever  reason, 
our  Navy  did  not  perform  those  maneuvers 
for  a  couple  of  years.  And  when  we  came 
here  it  was  presented  to  us  that  if  we  did 
not  just  resume  our  normal  practice,  we 
could  then  give  credence  to  his  claim  and 
just  by  our  not  ignoring  that  line  establish 
the  fact  that  it  was  his  private  preserve. 
And  this  was  presented  to  me,  and  after  full 
deliberation  and  consultation,  I  ruled  that 
those  who  said  this  were  right  and  that  we 
should  resume  what  had  been  a  matter  of 
practice  with  the  6th  Fleet  before.  And  so 
we  did.  And  in  1981  we  returned  to  having 
a  maneuver. 

Now,  it  doesn't  mean  that  you  sail  in  with 
a  whole  fleet  just  to  thumb  your  nose  at 
him  across  that  line.  You  conduct  the  ma- 
neuvers out  in  the  Mediterranean — ^but  it 
does  mean  that  there  are  some  ships  on  the 
flank,  some  planes,  that  in  the  exercise  will 
cross  that  line.  So,  it  isn't,  as  I  say,  a  nose-to- 
nose  confrontation  that  you  make  just  to 
show  off.  And  this  was  true  in  '81,  but  if 
you  were  to  recall  in  '81,  two  planes  he  sent 
out  fired  upon  planes  of  ours.  And  we  shot 
down  those  two  planes,  because  I  had  ruled 
that  any  time  there  is  going  to  be  a  possibil- 
ity of  hostility  against  our  forces,  they're 
going  to  be  allowed  to  defend  themselves. 
Now,  we  did  that.  Now,  this  maneuver  was 
the  seventh  such  maneuver  that  we  have 
had  in  that  area.  So,  it  wasn't  an  unusual 
thing  that  we  set  out  to  do.  And  he  did 
open  hostilities,  and  we  closed  them. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  there  is  a  wide 
perception,  however,  that  the  administra- 
tion was  hoping  to  provoke  Qadhafi  and 
was  prepared  to  escalate  the  military  con- 
frontation in  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  And  I  was 


just  wondering  whether  you  had  given 
thought  to  the  number  of  American  lives 
that  might  have  perished  there. 

The  President.  I  have  to  tell  you  that 
there's  no  decision  that  anyone  in  this  office 
has  to  make  that  is  harder  to  make  than 
placing  these  young  men  and  women  of 
ours  in  uniform  in  a  place  where  their  lives 
are  endangered.  It  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  do.  But  it  was  not  a  deliberate 
provocation,  and  not  sitting  back  saying, 
"Oh,  goody,  he's  going  to  show  his  hand, 
and  we'll  clobber  him."  Not  at  all. 

But  even  the  Soviet  Union  recognizes 
those  as  international  waters.  And,  again, 
just  by  usage  or  nonusage  there  of  that 
area,  what  had  been  a  normal  practice  for 
us  for  a  number  of  years,  would,  as  I  say, 
lend  credence  to  his  claim  and  one  day 
you'd  just  find  that  the  world  had  accepted 
this.  So,  I  think  we've  done  this  before  in 
other  waters  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
and  other  nations  have  also — to  make  sure 
that  international  waters  are  recognized  as 
such.  And  so,  there  are  times  when — ^yes, 
when  people  have  to  be  endangered,  but 
not  idly  and  not  just  for  a  provocation. 

Chris  [Chris  Wallace,  NBC  News]? 

Libya  and  Terrorism 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  is  once  again 
asking  the  Western  allies  to  join  with  you 
and  isolate  Qadhafi.  So  far  they  have  ex- 
pelled some  Libyan  diplomats  in  Paris  and 
in  Bonn,  but  they've  taken  no  economic 
sanctions  in  the  wake  of  these  most  recent 
attacks.  How  much  of  a  disappointment  is  it 
to  you  that  the  Europeans  have  not  fol- 
lowed suit,  and  what  do  you  plan  to  do 
about  it? 

The  President.  Well,  we're  continuing  to 
conmiimicate  with  them  and  talk  with 
them,  and  we're  encouraged  by  what  we've 
seen — these  two  countries  who  have  taken 
some  action  along  this  line.  And  I'm  quite 
sure  that  this  will  be  a  subject  we'll  be  talk- 
ing about  at  the  forthcoming  summit  with 
our  allies. 

Q.  Sir,  if  I  could  follow  up  on  that.  You've 
used  some  very  tough  rhetoric  about  Qa- 
dhafi. Tonight  you  called  him  the  mad  dog 
of  the  Middle  East.  Do  you  ever  worry  that 
perhaps  you're  giving  him  exactly  what  he 
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wants — the  recognition  of  the  highest  office 
in  this  land? 

The  President.  You  know,  Yd  never  used 
the  term  "mad  dog"  before,  but  I  saw  one 
of  you  using  it  on  television  tonight,  and  I 
thought  it  sounded  good.  [Laughter] 

BiU  [Bill  Plante,  CBS  News]? 

SALT  II  Treaty 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  the  20th  of  May, 
when  the  new  U.S.  submarine  goes  to  sea 
for  the  first  time,  the  United  States  will 
exceed  the  number  of  weapons  allowed  by 
the  SALT  II  treaty  unless  you  take  two  Po- 
seidon-class submarines  out  of  service.  Will 
you  do  that? 

The  President.  Bill,  I  am  waiting  right 
now — we  Ve  touched  upon  this  and  are  dis- 
cussing it,  and  Fm  waiting  for  further  re- 
ports on  the  actual  violations  of  the  Soviets. 
I  know  that  I  set  a  policy  some  time  ago 
that  we  would  continue  to  observe  the  re- 
straints of  the  SALT  II  treaty,  but  in  keep- 
ing with  whether  the  other  signator  to  the 
treaty  did  so  also.  Now,  we  know  there 
have  been  violations,  and  we  still  have  not 
come  down  hard  on  what  balances  what 
and  what  we  should  do.  But  we  are  willing 
to  observe  those  restraints  if  they  are  will- 
ing also.  And  Fm  waiting  for — ^we Ve  had  a 
lot  of  other  things  on  our  plate,  so  we  just 
haven't  made  a  decision  on  this. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  might  you  try  what's  being 
called  a  proportional  response,  which  is  to 
say,  instead  of  cutting  up  those  old  subma- 
rines, just  drydocking  them,  which  sort  of 
walks  the  line  in  between? 

The  President.  Bill,  this  is  all  the  kind  of 
thing  that  we're  talking  about,  and  we  just 
have  not  made  the  final  decision  as  yet. 

Sam  [Sam  Donaldson,  ABC  News]? 

Michael  K.  Deaver 

Q.  Sir,  a  lot  of  people  are  saying  that 
Michael  K.  Deaver  is  making  a  lot  of  money 
because  of  his  influence  with  you  and  that 
that's  wrong.  What  do  you  think? 

The  President  I  have  noticed  all  of  that, 
and  I've  been  very  distressed  by  it.  Sam,  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  I  have  the  utmost  faith 
in  the  integrity  of  Mike  Deaver,  and  I've 
known  him  probably  longer  than  anyone 
else  in  the  administration  back  here.  And  I 
also  have  to  tell  you  that  Mike  has  never 


put  the  arm  on  me  or  sought  anything  or 
any  influence  from  me  since  he  has  been 
out  of  government.  So,  I  think  maybe  the 
criticism  is  just  because  he's  being  darned 
successful,  and  deservedly  so. 

Q.  Well,  sir,  not  just  to  beat  up  on  Mike 
Deaver,  there  are  others  who  have  peddled 
their  influence,  either  real  or  perceived. 
And  some  of  them  are  doing  it  for  govern- 
ments with  which  you  have  a  quarrel. 
Angola  comes  to  mind.  What  do  you  think 
about  Washington  PR  firms  trying  to  put 
the  best  foot  forward  for  governments  that 
we  have  a  quarrel  with? 

The  President.  Well,  again,  it's  private  en- 
terprise, I  guess,  in  our  country.  They  don't 
become  my  favorite  person  if  they  do  that. 
And  I  wonder  sometimes  what  their  mo- 
tives are,  or  whether  they  fully  appreciate 
the  nature  of  their  client.  But  there's  no 
way  that  I  think  that  we  should  suddenly 
raise  their  taxes  or  something. 

Space  Shuttle  Program 

Q.  You  are  going  to  also  have  to  decide 
in  the  next  few  days  whether  to  fund  a 
fourth  shuttle  orbiter  to  replace  the  Chal- 
lenger. Do  you  have  a  sense  now  whether 
you  might  agree  to  do  that?  And,  if  so,  how 
you  can  fund  it  given  the  restraints  of 
Gramm-Rudman? 

The  President.  I'm  going  to  wait  until  I 
see  what  the  proposal  is  and  what  comes  to 
me.  I've  heard  rumors  and  talk  of  this.  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  continue  this.  This 
was  the  request  from  every  one  of  the  fami- 
lies of  those  people  who  lost  their  lives  on 
the  Challenger — that  we  continue  this  pro- 
gram. And  I  said  to  them  that  that's  what  I 
wanted  to  do  and  would  hope  that  we  could 
do. 

Q.  If  I  could  have  a  follow,  sir,  the  White 
House  has  been  requested  by  Senator  Rol- 
lings to  turn  over  the  telephone  logs  of  con- 
versations between  NASA  officials  and 
White  House  officials  before  the  Challenger 
launch  to  determine  whether  there  was 
undue  pressure  put  on  NASA  to  launch  the 
Challenger.  Do  you  agree  that  those  logs 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  Senator? 

The  President.  I  don't  know.  I'll  look  into 
that.  But  I  can  tell  you  this — that  all  of  this 
attempt  to  focus  on  it,  that  somehow  they 
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were  pressured  to  go  off— beginning  with 
myself — ^no  such  thing  has  ever  taken  place. 
We  don't  know  enough  about  that  kind  of 
thing  to  know  whether  we  should  advise 
them  to  take  off  or  not. 

Libya  and  Terrorism 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can  bring  you  back 
to  Mr.  Qadhafi  and  the  Middle  East.  There 
have  been  some  reports  today  that  say  that 
you  have  already  made  a  determination  to 
retaliate.  And  yet  your  remarks  earlier — 
you  said  any  action  that  we  might  take 
would  be  dependent  on  what  we  learned. 
Do  I  take  that  to  mean  that  you  have  not 
made  any  decision  on  retaliation  yet? 

The  President.  This  is  a  question  that,  as  I 
say,  is  like  talking  about  battle  plans  or 
something.  It's  not  a  question  that  I  feel 
that  I  could  answer,  except  that  you  all 
know  that  you  Ve  heard  me  on  record  for 
several  years  now — that  if  and  when  we 
could  specifically  identify  someone  responsi- 
ble for  one  of  these  acts,  we  would  respond. 
And  so,  this  is  what  we're  trying  to  do,  is  to 
find  out  who's  responsible  for  a  fine  ser- 
geant in  our  military  dead  and  50  young 
Americans  lying  in  a  hospital  wounded  be- 
cause of  that  dastardly  attack  in  West 
Berlin.  And  if  there's  identification  enough 
to  respond,  then  I  think  we  respond.  And 
I've  said  that  over  and  over  again. 

Q.  If  I  may  follow  up,  sir.  But  there  has, 
at  the  same  time,  been  a  lot  of  evidence  or 
a  lot  of  finger-pointing  toward  Syria.  But  in 
recent  months  we  have  not  heard  anything 
that  specifically  targets  the  Syrians  as  also 
being  perpetrators  of  terrorism.  Is  there  a 
reason  for  that?  Is  it,  possibly,  because  we 
think  Mr.  Assad  [President  of  Syria]  can 
help  get  the  Americans  out  of  Lebanon? 

The  President.  No,  no.  We'll  go  wherever 
the  finger  points.  But  so  far  the  leads  have 
not  gone  in  that  direction  on  some  of  the 
more  recent  events. 

Soviet-U.S.  Summit  Meeting 

Q.  I'd  like  to  switch  subjects  on  you  now, 
Mr.  President.  In  view  of  your  belief  that  a 
summit  should  be  well  prepared  and 
produce  substantive  results,  do  you  feel  it's 
realistic  to  think  that  you  can  still  meet 
your  preferred  Jime  or  July  date? 

The  President.   Well,  it's  getting  pretty 


certain  from  our  own  standpoint  that  June 
is  just  about  out  now,  although  we  will  be 
having  some  meetings  at  the  ministerial 
level  here  that  were  arranged  with  Do- 
brynin.  We'll  have  them  here  this  month 
[next  month].  It  still  could  be  possible,  how- 
ever, for  July.  But  if  not  then,  later.  But  I 
have  made  one  thing  plain.  The  fall  months 
of  our  election  are  not  going  to  be  months 
that  I  will  agree  to  a  summit,  and  I  will 
stick  with  that. 

Q.  So,  sir,  after  June  or  July,  what  is  your 
next  best  time?  December?  November? 

The  President.  Well,  I  would  think  after 
the  election  then. 

Libya  and  Terrorism 

Q.  Mr.  President,  this  has  been  asked  in 
several  forms,  let  me  try  another.  The  re- 
ported electronic  intercept  of  congratula- 
tions firom  Qadhafi  to  the  People's  Bureau 
in  Berlin,  is  that  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
tie  Libya  to  the  bombing  of  the  disco? 

The  President.  I'm  not  going  to  comment 
on  anything  that  can  reveal  where  we're 
getting  information,  or  whether  we're  get- 
ting information  in  that  way  or  not.  And 
I'm  certainly  not  going  to  say — answer  any- 
thing that  might  endanger  some  possible 
sources  for  that.  So,  I  can't  answer  your 
question. 

World  Oil  Pnces 

Q.  Mr.  President,  thank  you.  There's  a 
theory  that  Arab  oil  producers  now  are 
driving  down  the  price  of  oil  in  order  to 
hurt  their  competitors,  including  American 
oil  producers.  Do  you  think  there's  such  a 
thing  as  oil  that's  too  cheap? 

The  President.  Well,  I  have  to  say  that 
while  we  have  said  we  believe  that  this 
whole  thing  with  the  oil  prices  should  be 
settled  on  the  basis  of  the  free  market,  the 
market  in  oil  is  not  completely  free.  Tliere 
are  some  major  producers  of  oil  who  are 
governments,  not  private  corporations  or 
business  people.  And  it's  possible  that  what 
you'd  want  to  keep  your  eyes  open  for, 
when  we  talk  about  hoping  that  this  will 
be — that  this  whole  thing  will  destabilize 
the  price  of  oil  is,  you  can't  ignore  the  pos- 
sibility— ^well,  maybe  somebody  would  think 
of  driving  it  down  to  the  point  that  they  get 
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rid  of  a  lot  of  competition.  And  then  they 
would  do  what  comes  naturally  to  a  monop- 
olist, and  the  price  would  start  going  up 
again,  as  it  once  did  when  others  had  a  very 
dominant  voice  and  hold  on  the  oil  market. 
So,  when  I  say  free  market — and  I  really 
mean  that — I,  at  the  same  time,  think  that 
we  must  keep  our  eyes  open  to  see  that  no 
one  starts  playing  tricks  for  some  kind  of 
illicit  future  gain. 

Q,  If  I  could  follow  up,  do  you  think  that 
we're  near  that  point?  And,  if  so,  what  kind 
of  action  would  you  take? 

The  President.  Now,  I  don't  know  wheth- 
er we  are  or  not — ^near  that  point.  And  as  I 
say,  this  is  just — this  is  really  hypothetical. 
This  is  something  you  say,  well,  this  could 
happen  and  so  we  mustn't  just  go  blindly 
and  pretend  that  not  a  thing  like  that  could 
ever  take  place.  But  then  we  would  have  to 
see  what  our  options  were. 

Jerry  [Gerald  Boyd,  New  York  Times]. 
No,  Jerry. 

Vice  President  Bush 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I've  got  a  question 
that's  nonhypothetical.  Vice  President  Bush 
has  seemed  to  be  talking  lately  about  the 
need  for  low  oil  prices.  Is  he  off  the  reserva- 
tion? Do  you  disagree  with  what  he's  been 
saying? 

The  President.  No,  in  his  own  way,  and 
more  specifically,  he's  been  saying  pretty 
much  what  I've  just  been  trying  to  say 
here,  now.  That  the  free  marketplace  is  the 
one — the  answer  to  this.  But  he  has  also 
been  saying,  talking  about  this  same  thing, 
that  if  someone  is  going  to  destabilize  the 
whole  petroleum  industry  by  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  this  present  situation  that  we 
should  be  alert  to  that.  And  what  he  had  in 
mind  was  that,  obviously,  here  the  United 
States  has  vastly  reduced  the  amount  of  oil 
that  we  have  to  import.  And  now,  if  we 
suddenly,  however,  have  made  it  uneco- 
nomic to  produce  oil  in  our  own  coimtry  to 
the  point  that  we  have  to  go  back  to  further 
imports,  we  have,  among  other  things,  en- 
dangered our  own  national  security.  This  is 
all  that  he's  talking  about.  But  we're  saying 
the  same  thing. 

Q.  If  I  could  follow  up,  sir.  A  lot  of  Re- 
publican Senators  have  been  saying  that 
he's  really  hurting  himself,  politically.  Do 


you  agree  with  that? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  some  people 
must  be  reading  things  into  this,  or  maybe 
it  loses  something  in  the  transmission  from 
as  far  away  as  he  is.  But,  actually,  I  have 
made  it  a  point  to  get  exactly  and  specifical- 
ly what  he  said.  And  I  can't  find  myself 
quarreling  with  any  of  the  remarks  he's 
made. 

American  Hostages  in  Lebanon 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  any  con- 
cerns that  the  escalation  of  tensions  with 
Libya  and  in  that  region  may  fiirther  en- 
danger the  American  hostages  still  being 
held  in  Lebanon?  And,  also,  do  you  have 
any  news  about  their  well-being  that  you 
might  share  with  us? 

The  President.  No.  We  have  constantly 
been,  contrary  to  what  some  people  think, 
working  on  that  very  problem.  Those  hos- 
tages, they've  never  been  out  of  our  mind 
for  a  minute,  and  our  efforts  have  gone  in 
every  direction  where  there  seemed  to  be 
an  opening.  The  best  that  I  can  say  to  you  is 
that  with  all  the  information  we  have,  it 
indicates  that  they  are  well.  But  I  would 
hesitate  to  think  that  anything  that  we 
might  do  in  retaliation  for  terrorist  acts 
now,  these  most  recent  acts,  would  actually 
affect  them  and  their  well-being.  But,  again, 
we  have  to  deal  with  this  terrorist  problem. 
We  cannot  allow  terrorists  to  believe  that 
they  can  do  this  to  the  world. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  is  the  problem  of  ter- 
rorism so  serious  that  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  consider  the  lives  of  these  few 
Americans  in  setting  American  policy? 

The  President.  Well,  let  me  say  that  they 
would  be  a  very  great  consideration,  always. 
And  it  would  have  to  be  a  situation,  de- 
pending on  what  all  we  learned,  that  would 
lessen  the  importance  of  any  American  in 
view  of  the  major  target  and  the  more 
people  that  might  be  threatened.  What 
we're  talking  about  now  is  not  just  hit  or 
miss — ^is  there  going  to  be  terrorism  out 
there?  We're  talking  about  the  accumula- 
tion of  evidence  of  specific  acts  that  are 
threatened,  and  that  then  we  can  take 
action  in  advance.  As  I  said,  we  did  last 
year,  126  times,  to  abort  those  efforts.  And 
this  continues  to  go  on.  So,  we're  still  hope- 
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fill  that  weVe  going  to  get  those  hostages 
back. 

I  think  I  should — I've  been  kind  of  con- 
centrating here  in  the  center. 

Libya  and  Terrorism 

Q.  Mr.  President,  critics  say  that  your 
policy  toward  Libya  has  been  too  confronta- 
tional. President  Carter  described  Colonel 
Qadhafi  as  a  polecat  and  said  you  don't 
poke  a  polecat.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to 
critics  who  say  that  military  retahation  only 
begets  more  violence? 

The  President.  Well,  I  could  answer  the 
other  thing,  that  there's  another  side  to 
that;  that  if  somebody  does  this  and  gets 
away  with  it  and  nothing  happens  to  them, 
that  encourages  them  to  try  even  harder 
and  do  more.  And  everyone  is  entitled  to 
call  him  whatever  animal  they  want,  but  I 
think  he's  more  than  a  bad  smell. 

Q.  If  I  could  follow  up,  didn't  the  Gulf  of 
Sidra  suggest  that  perhaps  military  action 
here  simply  begat  more  terrorist  response? 

The  President.  No.  If  he  wanted  to  invent 
that  as  a  provocation  aimed  at  him,  I've 
explained  what  that  was — a  practice  that's 
been  going  on  for  several  years,  a  number 
of  years  before  I  came  here — ^long  before — 
those  maneuvers  held  there,  and  seven 
times  since  I've  been  here.  And  so,  he  just 
had  to  invent  that  to  get  on  the  air. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  we  in  a  state  of 
undeclared  war  with  Libya? 

The  President.  Not  on  his  side,  he's  de- 
clared it.  We  just  haven't  recognized  the 
declaration  yet,  nor  will  we.  No,  it's,  as  I 
say,  we're  going  to  defend  ourselves,  and 
we're  certainly  going  to  take  action  in  the 
face  of  specific  terrorist  threats. 

Andrea  [Andrea  Mitchell,  NBC  News]? 

Soviet-U.S.  Summit  Meeting 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Mikhail  Gorbachev 
really  blasted  you  on  Soviet  television  yes- 
terday, accusing  you  of  provoking  another 
cold  war  and  criticizing  you  for  refusing  to 
negotiate  on  the  test  ban  treaty,  for  cutting 
the  size  of  the  U.N.  delegation  here.  Is  that 
the  spirit  of  Geneva,  and  what  does  it  bode 
for  the  next  summit? 

The  President.  I  evidently  wasn't  aware  of 
that,  that  he  said  all  those  things  about  me 
there.  He  must  have  been  reading  Pravda 


and  TASS  too  much.  Why  don't  we  send 
him  some  American  newspapers?  No,  I 
think  that  his  communication  directly  to  me 
has  certainly  been  in  the  spirit  of  Geneva, 
and  my  responses  to  him  have  been.  So, 
maybe  he  was  speaking  to  a  different  audi- 
ence at  that  time.  But  we're  trying  to  go 
forward  and,  as  I  say,  we're  planning  for  a 
summit  here.  I  know  that  they  were  upset 
about  the  action  with  regard  to  the  U.N., 
but  that  has  been  under  consideration  for  a 
long  time  by  us.  The  Soviet  Union's  delega- 
tion was  bigger  than  the  next  two  top  dele- 
gations in  the  U.N.  put  together,  which  in- 
cludes ours.  And  there  had  been  enough 
defectors  that  we  were  aware  that  they 
weren't  all  delegates  to  the  United  Nations. 
They  had  extracurricular  activities  that 
were  not  for  our  benefit. 

Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

Q.  Could  I  just  follow  on  that? 

The  President.  Of  course. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  the  effect  of  future 
decisions,  such  as  SALT  II,  would  be  on  the 
summit  preparations?  Do  you  feel  in  any 
way  that  your  hands  are  tied  on  the  SALT 
II  decision,  which  must  be  made  before 
May  20th  because  of  the  summit  prepara- 
tions? 

The  President.  No.  We're  very  much 
aware  of  wanting  to  keep  these  going.  And 
many  of  these  things  are  things  we  debated 
and  discussed  in  the  first  summit  meeting  at 
Geneva,  in  those  private  meetings.  And 
we'll  be  taking  them  up  again  in  the  next 
meeting,  trying  to  make  some  sizable  and 
realistic  gains  in  lessening  the  tensions.  It  all 
comes  under  the  head  of — what  I  told  him 
when  we  first  met.  And  that  is  that,  the 
quote  that  I  used  was  that  countries  don't 
mistrust  each  other  because  they're  armed; 
they're  armed  because  they  mistrust  each 
other.  And  that's  what  he  and  I  had  to  do, 
was  find  deeds,  not  words,  that  we  could 
perform  that  would  lessen  that  mistrust  to 
the  point  that  we  could  reduce  these  mas- 
sive armaments. 

South  Africa 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  obviously  condone 
the  use  of  violence  for  the  fi-eedom  fighters 
in  Nicaragua.  Why,  then,  do  you  condemn 
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the  use  of  violence  for  people  your  State 
Department  claims  are  freedom  fighters 
inside  South  Africa? 

The  President.  We  don't  condemn.  We're 
trying  every  way  we  can  to  try  and  bring 
about  meetings  of  the  leaders  on  both  sides. 
We  know  that  there  are  two  factions  in 
South  Africa,  in  the  Government  of  South 
Africa.  One  of  them  stubbornly  is  holding  to 
continuation  of  the  past  practices.  The 
other,  and  this  includes  President  Botha, 
wants  change  and  has  taken  a  number  of 
steps — as  many  as  he  can  get  away  with. 
But  it's  just  like  me  dealing  with  the  Hill  up 
here.  Sometimes  he  can't  get  all  that  he 
seeks.  But  we  are  continuing  to  urge,  and 
have  made  it  plain — and  I  can  tell  you  that 
he  has  agreed  with  us  that  he  finds  the  past 
system  repugnant  and  is  trying  to  get 
changes  as  quickly  as  possible.  And  we're 
going  to  try. 

Angola 

Q.  Sir,  on  the  question  of  freedom  fight- 
ers again,  it's  been  reported  that  the  free- 
dom fighters  in  Angola  are  being  given 
American  Stinger  missiles.  Are  you  at  all 
concerned  that  such  high-technology  Amer- 
ican weapons  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
terrorists  not  friendly  to  the  United  States? 

The  President.  I  don't  answer  the  ques- 
tions on  the  nature  of  the  armaments  that 
we  provide  in  cases  like  this.  First  of  all, 
because  I  think  if  we  feel  that  it  is  worth- 
while for  us  to  help  militarily  a  force  of  that 
kind,  then  there's  no  reason  why  we  should 
help  their  enemies  know  what  weapons 
they  have  or  what  weapons  are  being 
denied  them.  So,  I'm  not  going  to  answer 
that  as  to  whether  we  are  or  aren't,  on 
those. 

Yes? 

Tax  Reform  and  the  Budget 

Q.  Mr.  President,  as  you  said  in  your 
opening  statement,  it's  budget  season  in 
Congress.  And  some  Senate  Republican 
leaders  are  warning  that  the  tax  reform  that 
you  badly  want  may  die  if  the  budget  proc- 
ess doesn't  get  started  moving  soon,  and  it's 
going  to  take  leadership  from  you  to  get  the 
budget  process  moving.  I'd  like  to  know 
what  are  your  plans  for  pushing  the  budget 
process? 


The  President  I  started  pushing  at  about 
9:30  or  9:45  this  morning  with  the  Republi- 
can leadership  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  And  we're  going  to  keep  on  push- 
ing. With  tax  reform  in  this  present  time, 
how  many  of  you  have  made  out  your  own 
tax  forms  yet — already? 

Q.  Have  you? 

The  President.  Pardon? 

Q.  Have  you? 

The  President.  No,  I  had  someone  doing  it 
for  me.  But  I  have  to  tell  you,  I  am  more 
than  ever  convinced,  we  must  have  reform, 
because  when  I  finally  saw  it,  it  was  all 
made  out,  and  I  still  didn't  understand  it. 
[Laughter] 

Q.  Sir,  if  I  may,  they  say  it's  going  to  take 
compromise  from  you  on  the  budget — will- 
ingness to  come  down  on  defense  spend- 
ing—something to  get  it  moving.  Are  you 
willing  to  give  up  something? 

The  President.  Well,  I'm  a  little  annoyed 
by  the  fact  that  not  too  long  ago  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  agreed,  and  we 
agreed,  to  a  compromise  of  a  sizable  cut 
that  would  leave  us  with  zero  growth,  and 
then  3  percent  and  3  percent  for  the  next  2 
years  following.  Now,  they  approved  that. 
We  gave  a  compromise,  but  every  time  we 
make  a  compromise  on  defense  spending 
the  Congress  says,  well,  that's  the  point  we 
start  new  bargaining  from.  And  we  have,  so 
far,  given  up  or  reduced  the  budget  by 
$294  billion  over  the  next  5  years.  And  in 
the  world,  the  way  it  is  today,  and  with  the 
questions  you've  been  asking  me  about  Gor- 
bachev and  summit  meetings,  and  so  forth, 
I  just  think  it  is  foolhardy  to  continue  down 
that  policy  that  the  only  place  we  can  get 
savings. 

In  my  budget,  I  asked  for  the  elimination 
of  44  programs  that  I  and  the  Cabinet  and 
the  people  who  run  those  programs  believe 
we  could  well  do  without.  And  the  only 
budget  consideration  now  that  is  being 
given  is  to,  I  think,  maybe,  tentatively, 
eliminate  3  instead  of  the  44.  But  the  prob- 
lem with  our  situation — the  deficit  spending 
and  all — ^is  government  spending  too  high. 
It  has  gone  way  beyond  the  growth  of  our 
economy.  It  had  grown  beyond  the  growth 
of  the  personal  earnings  of  the  people,  even 
though  last  month  they  increased  by  $19y2 
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billion.  And  we  just  have  to  face  it.  And 
unfortunately  there  are  some  people  up 
there  that  for  50  years  have  been  living  in  a 
world  of  running  up  debt,  and  they  can't 
get  out  of  the  habit. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

The  President.  I  never  did  get  back.  I  was 
on  my  way  back  here. 

Baseball 

Q.  Are  you  the  jinx  that  causes  the  Ori- 
oles to  lose  every  time  you  show  up  for  an 
opening  game? 

The  President.  I  feel  that  way.  Fve  been 
there  four  times,  and  they've  lost  all  four 
games.  And  I  don't  think  I'm  welcome 
back,  Sam  [Sam  Donaldson,  ABC  News]. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  go  to  a  Cubs  game  next 
time?  [Laughter] 

Q.  How  about  a  baseball  team  in  Wash- 
ington? 

International  Bodybuilders 

Q.  Mr.  President,  may  I  tell  you  some- 
thing that  will  make  your  heart  glow?  One 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  countries  passed 
a  resolution  to  honor  you  about  your  leader- 
ship. And  this  was  done  by  Mr.  Ben  Weider, 
who  is  the  chairman  and  president  of  the 
International  Bodybuilders  of  127  countries. 


And  I  was  asked  to  give  you  this  message, 
and  I've  been  trying  to  tell  it  to  you  for- 
ever. 

The  President.  Thank  you,  dear.  The  only 
trouble  is,  you're  pointing  it  this  way.  TeU 
them.  [Laughter] 

Q.  But  I  want  to  ask  you,  will  you  accept 
the  resolution  because  Mr.  Ben  Weider's  of- 
fices, headquarters  in  Montreal — the  reason 
he  called  on  me  is  because  I'm  of  Canadian 
birth,  being  bom  in  Toronto.  And  he 
wanted  me  to  handle  the  details  to  have  a 
great  big  party  for  all  of  us,  and  he  will  pay 
all  the  expenses. 

The  President.  Well,  I  will  go  back  and — 
[inaudible], 

Q.  You  didn't  call  on  the  black  press  to- 
night. 

Q.  Well,  I  have  to  call  Montreal  and  give 
him  an  answer.  What  do  I  tell  him? 

The  President.  [Inaudible] 

Q.  All  right.  I  sent  a  telegram  to  your 
office.  Okay,  thank  you. 

Reporters.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President's  35th  news  conference 
began  at  8:02  p.m.  in  the  East  Room  at  the 
White  House.  It  was  broadcast  live  on  na- 
tionwide radio  and  television. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  United 
States  Assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
Apnl  10,  1986 


There  are  reports  in  the  paper  this  morn- 
ing that  the  leadership  of  the  House  is  plan- 
ning a  parliamentary  maneuver  to  put  the 
President's  contra  aid  package  into  a  large 
supplemental  which  contains  many  features 
that  have  been  added  to  it  in  the  House 
that  we  don't  like  and  will  be  a  prime  can- 
didate for  a  veto.  We  hope  these  reports  are 
not  so.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if  this  were 
the  decision  of  the  leadership  in  the  House. 
We  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  they  would 
use  a  parliamentary  maneuver  in  order  to 
delay  a  vote  on  contra  aid. 

We  believe  this  is  an  important  proposal 
that  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote  in  the 
House  without  delay.  More  delay  would 
only  delay  an  opportunity  for  a  straight  up- 


or-down  vote.  Whether  or  not  the  Members 
of  the  House  agree  or  do  not  agree  on  this 
subject,  we  believe  that  the  American 
people  are  entitled  to  have  these  issues 
voted  up  or  down.  They  should  not  hold 
this  legislation,  important  foreign  policy  ini- 
tiative, hostage  to  a  parliamentary  maneu- 
ver. We  just  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin  to  the  contras  and  find  out  they  have 
no  parliamentary  maneuver  in  their  hands 
that  they  can  use  to  keep  from  being  at- 
tacked by  Sandinista  forces. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  9:37  a.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 
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Nomination  of  Gilbert  G.  Pompa  To  Be  Director  of  the  Community 
Relations  Service  at  the  Department  of  Justice 
Apnl  10,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Gilbert  G.  Pompa  to  be 
Director,  Community  Relations  Service,  for 
a  term  of  4  years.  TTiis  is  a  reappointment. 

Mr.  Pompa  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
Community  Relations  Service  in  1978.  He 
was  reappointed  to  the  position  in  1982. 
Previously,  he  served  at  the  Community 
Relations  Service  as  Acting  Director  (1977- 


1978);  Deputy  Director  (1976-1977);  Associ- 
ate Director  (1973-1976);  and  Assistant  Di- 
rector in  1969-1973. 

Mr.  Pompa  graduated  from  St.  Mary's 
University  (LL.B.,  1958).  He  is  married,  has 
three  chUdren,  and  resides  in  Fairfax,  VA. 
He  was  bom  October  1,  1931,  in  Devine, 
TX. 


Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Convention  on 
International  Labor  Standards 
April  10,  1986 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  a  certified  copy  of  the  Con- 
vention (No.  144)  Concerning  Tripartite 
Consultations  to  Promote  the  Implementa- 
tion of  International  Labor  Standards, 
adopted  by  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence at  Geneva  on  June  21,  1976. 1  transmit 
also  for  the  Senate's  information  a  certified 
copy  of  the  recommendation  (No.  152)  on 
the  same  subject,  adopted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Conference  on  that  same  date, 
which  amplifies  some  of  the  Convention's 
provisions.  No  action  is  called  for  on  the 
recommendation. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  State, 
with  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
concerning  the  Convention  is  enclosed. 

I  support  fully  the  principle  of  tripartite 
consultations  among  government,  employ- 
ers, and  workers  on  matters  relating  to  the 


International  Labor  Organization.  This  prin- 
ciple is  fundamental  to  the  existing  struc- 
ture of  both  the  ILO  and  of  the  consultative 
mechanisms  that  have  been  established 
within  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
ILO  matters.  Ratification  of  Convention  No. 
144  therefore  would  require  no  change  in 
the  way  the  United  States  has  organized  to 
deal  with  the  ILO. 

Because  the  United  States  is  party  to  so 
few  ILO  conventions,  we  are  vulnerable  to 
criticism  when  we  seek  to  take  others  to 
task  for  failing  to  adhere  to  instrimients  we 
ourselves  have  not  ratified.  Ratification  of 
Convention  No.  144  would  reduce  this  vul- 
nerability. I  therefore  recommend  that  the 
Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  ILO  Convention  No.  144. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
April  10,  1986. 
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Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Convention  on  Minimum 
Standards  in  Merchant  Ships 
April  10,  1986 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification  of  the 
Convention  (No.  147)  Concerning  Minimum 
Standards  in  Merchant  Ships,  adopted  by 
the  62nd  session  of  the  International  Labor 
Conference,  at  Geneva,  on  October  13, 
1976,  I  transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy 
of  that  Convention.  I  transmit  also  for  the 
Senate's  information  a  certified  copy  of  the 
recommendation  (No.  155)  concerning  the 
improvement  of  standards  in  merchant 
ships,  adopted  by  the  International  Labor 
Conference  at  the  same  time  as  the  Con- 
vention. No  action  is  called  for  on  the  rec- 
ommendation. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  State, 
with  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
concerning  the  Convention  is  enclosed.  The 
Department's  report  also  contains  the  texts 
of  five  proposed  understandings.  It  is  pro- 


posed that  these  understandings  be  includ- 
ed in  the  United  States  instrument  of  ratifi- 
cation, should  the  Senate  give  its  advice  and 
consent. 

Adoption  of  the  Convention  and  the  rec- 
ommendation was  the  culmination  of  a  long 
negotiating  process  in  which  the  United 
States  participated  actively  and  vigorously 
supported  the  drafting  of  a  comprehensive 
and  effective  instrument  to  achieve  mini- 
mum standards  in  merchant  ships.  I  believe 
that  the  United  States  ratification  of  this 
Convention  is  in  the  national  interest  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  world  community  as  a 
whole,  and  I,  therefore,  recommend  that 
the  Senate  give  its  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification,  subject  to  the  understandings 
mentioned  above. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
April  10,  1986. 


Proclamation  5457 — Centennial  Year  of  the  Gasoline  Powered 
Automobile,  1986 
April  10,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

In  1885  the  world's  first  successftil  vehicle 
powered  by  a  gasoline-fueled  internal  com- 
bustion engine  made  its  appearance  in  Ger- 
many. Shortly  thereafter,  in  January  1886, 
the  United  States  Patent  Office  issued  its 
first  patent  for  a  motor  vehicle  powered  by 
such  an  engine — the  forerunner  of  today's 
automobile.  This  year  marks  the  centennial 
of  that  patent,  an  anniversary  that  well  de- 
serves to  be  recognized. 

In  the  100  years  since  that  historic  patent 
was  issued,  the  automobile  has  been  the 
cause  or  catalyst  of  an  enormous  transfor- 
mation of  the  American  landscape,  econo- 


my, and  society.  It  has  given  rise  to  a  vast 
network  of  roads  and  highways  that  gives 
access  to  every  region  of  our  land  and  helps 
to  bind  our  Nation  and  its  people  ever 
more  closely  together.  The  building  and  im- 
provement of  this  network  has  created 
thousands  of  jobs,  sparked  new  industries, 
and  provided  opportunities  for  innumerable 
roadside  businesses,  large  and  small. 

The  invention  of  the  internal  combustion 
engine  created  the  principal  market  for  the 
oil  industry,  which  was  also  in  its  infancy  a 
century  ago.  One  hundred  years  later, 
thanks  largely  to  vehicular  consumption, 
the  oil  industry  has  become  one  of  the  larg- 
est and  most  important  in  our  Nation  and  in 
the  world.  Today,  according  to  industry  es- 
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timates,  more  than  three-fourths  of  refined 
petroleum  products  are  sold  to  power  inter- 
nal combustion  engines,  accounting  for 
more  than  half  the  revenues  of  the  major 
producers. 

Many  of  our  major  industries,  such  as 
steel,  glass,  rubber,  and  textiles,  rely  on  the 
auto  industry  to  buy  a  significant  percent- 
age of  their  output.  It  is  estimated  that  at 
least  one  in  five  jobs  in  the  United  States 
depends,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  the  auto- 
mobile industry. 

Although  challenged  in  recent  decades  by 
strong  foreign  competition,  the  American 
automobile  industry  has  made  a  dramatic 
comeback,  improving  quality  and  variety  as 
it  adjusts  to  the  changing  demands  of  the 
marketplace. 

Except  for  a  brief  setback  during  World 
War  II,  the  American  automobile  market 
has  never  ceased  to  expand.  Fifty  years  ago 
there  were  only  28.5  million  cars  on  Ameri- 
ca's roads.  Twenty  years  ago  that  number 
was  approaching  95  million.  Today  it  is 
about  175  million — ^more  than  one  vehicle 
for  every  two  Americans. 

The  automobile  has  given  Americans  un- 
precedented mobility — blinking  farms, 
towns,  cities  in  a  way  that  was  unthinkable 
before  its  advent.  Indeed,  the  effects  of  the 
automotive  age,  which  began  a  century  ago, 


have  so  pervaded  every  aspect  of  our  lives 
as  to  make  the  automobile  a  central  symbol 
of  twentieth-century  civilization  in  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
231,  has  designated  the  period  commencing 
January  1,  1986,  and  ending  December  31, 
1986,  as  the  "Centennial  Year  of  the  Gaso- 
line Powered  Automobile"  and  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation in  observance  of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  year  of  1986  as  the 
Centennial  Year  of  the  Gasoline  Powered 
Automobile,  and  I  call  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  this  year  with 
appropriate  programs  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  tenth  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:01  a.m.,  April  14,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  April  11. 


Remarks  in  an  Interview  With  Representatives  of  Yomiuri  Shimbun 
of  Japan,  Together  With  Written  Responses  to  Questions 
April  10,  1986 


Japan-U.S.  Relations 

Q.  First  question  is  about  the  U.S.-Japan 
relation,  and  I  think  the  U.S.-Japan  relation 
becoming  even  more  important  today  in 
the  context  of  their  respective  roles  in  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  prosperity.  At 
the  outset  of  this  press  interview,  would  you 
give  us  your  thought  about  the  state  of 
unison  of  the  two  countries,  as  we  stand 
today,  and  also  its  future? 

The  President.  Well,  I  believe  that  the 
relationship  between  our  two  coimtries  is 
strong,  vital,  and  healthy.  And  I  think  the 
warmth  of  the  friendship  is  epitomized  in 


the  affection  and  respect  that  Prime  Minis- 
ter Nakasone  and  I  have  for  each  other.  I 
consider  him  a  very  close,  personal  friend. 
But  the  other  thing  about  our  two  coun- 
tries, too,  is  that  we  are  both  nations  on  the 
Pacific  rim,  and  I  happen  to  believe  that 
the  world's  future  further  development  lies 
in  the  Pacific  Basin.  And  we  are,  and  do 
happen  to  be,  the  two  greatest  economic 
powers  on  the  rim  of  the  Pacific  Basin,  and 
therefore  I  think  we  share  a  great  responsi- 
bility in  the  future  of  the  whole  Pacific 
Basin  there.  So  I  think  all  of  our  people  are 
very  pleased  about  the  relationship  that  we 
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have,  and  Fm  sure  it  will  continue. 

Japan-U.S.  Meetings  and  the  Tokyo 
Economic  Summit 

Q.  May  I  move  to  the  second  question? 
As  you  know,  our  Prime  Minister  Nakasone 
is  visiting  here  in  Washington  this  weekend, 
and  he'U  have  very  important  talks  with 
you.  And  the  Tokyo  siunmit  meeting — [in- 
audible]— so  what  do  you  think  will  be  fo- 
cused [on]  in  the  bilateral  and  Tokyo 
summit  meetings? 

The  President  I  think  some  of  the  things 
will  be  a  discussion  of  the  relationship  of 
our  nations  here  in  the  free  world  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  what  progress  we  can  all 
make  together  with  regard  to  reducing, 
particularly,  the  nuclear  weapons  that  now 
hang  over  the  world  as  a  threat.  That  will 
be  certainly  one  very  important  subject  of 
discussion.  I  think  also  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  summit  nations  will  be  very  im- 
portant. Some  of  them  were  slower  in 
coming  out  of  the  recession  that  the  world 
was  in  a  few  years  ago,  but  now  all  seem  to 
be  progressing  better.  I  think  we  will  be 
discussing  trade  matters  between  all  our  na- 
tions, and  I  know  definitely  the  Prime  Min- 
ister and  I  will  be  discussing  our  own  bilat- 
eral trade  situation.  We've  made  great 
progress;  and  it's  essential,  too,  that  the 
leading  trading  nations  of  the  world,  such  as 
those  that  make  up  the  summit  economic 
conference,  that  all  of  us  continue  our  re- 
covery and  our  expansion,  our  economic  re- 
covery and  making  economic  progress,  pro- 
vide more  employment.  And  we  really  are 
all  sort  of  bound  together  in  that.  It's  going 
to  be  very  difficult  for  any  one  nation  to  be 
prosperous  if  all  aren't  doing  well.  So,  I 
think  we'll  have  a  full  plate. 

Terrorism 

Q.  And  do  you  have  any  intention  to  take 
up  the  issue  of  concerted  action  against  ter- 
rorism? 

JTie  President.  Yes,  I'm  glad  you  men- 
tioned that.  Yes.  Terrorism  must  definitely 
be  discussed  by  all  of  us,  because  only  by 
working  together  can  we  wipe  out  this  very 
cowardly  but  very  cruel  and  damaging 
practice.  So,  I'm  sure  that  we'll  be  talking 
about  that.  We  have  an  example  last  year  of 
what   can  be   done   with  cooperation  be- 


tween us.  So  far  we've  been  improving  our 
relationship  in  exchanging  intelligence  in- 
formation about  terrorist  threats.  And  last 
year — ^it's  little  known — ^but  last  year  we 
were  able  to  abort  and  cut  off,  prevent 
from  happening,  126  terrorist  operations. 
So,  yes,  that  will  very  definitely  be  a  subject 
for  discussion. 

Q.  Thank  you  very  much. 

TTie  President  Well,  thank  all  of  you.  It's 
a  pleasure  to  see  you. 


The  President's  Responses  to  Questions 
Submitted  by  Yomiuri  Shimbun 

Aerospace  Transportation  Research 

Q.  We  are  very  much  impressed  when 
you  discussed  for  the  first  time  about  a  con- 
cept of  aerospace  plane  called  Orient  Ex- 
press in  your  State  of  Union  Message. 
Would  you  elaborate  more  on  that  project 
as  to  why  it  is  so  important  and  what  specif- 
ic steps  are  being  contemplated  at  your 
government  to  carry  on  your  proposal? 
Also,  is  it  feasible  to  call  on  Japanese  coop- 
eration in  this  area,  because  it  is  common 
interest  to  Japan  as  well  as  your  country? 

The  President  In  January  I  announced 
that  we  are  going  forward  with  research  on 
a  new  Orient  Express,  a  new  generation  of 
aircraft  that  will  fly  at  many  times  the 
speed  of  sound.  If  our  studies  show  that  an 
aerospace  plane  is  feasible,  it  would  mean  a 
major  advance  in  air  transportation  and 
space  exploration.  We  are  stiU  at  a  prelimi- 
nary stage  of  technology  assessment.  But 
following  this  assessment,  we  could  decide 
to  go  on  to  development  within  2  or  3 
years.  We  will  certainly  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  cooperation  with  other  nations 
once  the  initial  assessment  is  complete. 

Japanese  International  Role 

Q.  As  one  of  the  new  Japanese  roles  in 
the  world,  she  is  expected  to  expand  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  assistance  to  developing 
countries.  To  which  countries  and  areas 
would  you  like  to  see  Japan  increase  strate- 
gic assistance?  Concerning  debt  problems,  a 
new  American  initiative  by  Treasury  Secre- 
tary called  Baker's  plan  has  been  proposed. 
In  this  regard,  what  role  would  you  expect 
to  be  played  by  Japan? 
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The  President.  First,  I  want  to  commend 
Japan  for  strengthening  its  overseas  devel- 
opment assistance  (ODA)  programs  over  the 
past  10  years,  to  the  point  where  today 
Japan  is  second  as  a  worldwide  ODA  donor. 
Japan's  new  commitment  to  double  once 
again  its  annual  ODA  spending  in  the  next 
7  years  is  a  worthy  goal.  I  am  pleased  at  the 
prospect  that  Japan  will  continue  to  in- 
crease its  overall  assistance  levels,  improve 
the  quality  of  its  aid,  and  seek  to  assist  those 
nations  in  most  urgent  need  of  support.  Al- 
though Japanese  economic  assistance  has 
been  made  and  will  remain  very  important 
to  other  countries  in  Asia,  I  hope  Japan  will 
continue  to  take  a  more  global  view  in  ex- 
panding its  assistance  programs  to  other 
vital  regions. 

We  appreciate  the  support  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Japanese  Government  and 
from  private  Japanese  banks  for  Treasury 
Secretary  Baker's  plan  for  increased  private 
and  midtilateral  financing  for  important 
debtor  nations.  Such  financing  would  be  re- 
lated to  the  pursuit  of  sound  economic  poli- 
cies in  the  borrowing  countries.  As  we 
move  forward  in  concert  with  the  World 
Bank  and  the  IMF  [International  Monetary 
Fimd],  Japan's  support  will  be  critical  to  the 
success  of  this  program  for  sustained 
growth. 

International  Trade  and  Monetary  Policies 

Q.  Under  the  new  circumstances  of  de- 
clining U.S.  dollar  and  oil  price,  what  initia- 
tives are  you  thinking  of  for  world  econom- 
ic relations?  What  importance  would  you 
place  on  an  international  conference  for 
monetary  reform  and  removal  of  unfair 
trade  practices,  or  the  New  Round,  you  re- 
ferred to  in  your  State  of  Union  Message? 
The  President.  The  recent  strengthening 
of  major  currencies  vis-a-vis  the  American 
dollar  and  the  decline  in  oil  prices  are  wel- 
come developments.  So  is  the  remarkable 
decline  in  inflation  throughout  the  industri- 
al world.  We  must  be  determined  in  our 
efforts  to  bring  about  sustained,  noninfla- 
tionary  growth  on  a  global  basis.  And  these 
efforts  start  at  home — ^in  every  coimtry. 
Internationally,  we  seek  to  strengthen  the 
system  of  free  and  fair  trade  and  the  free 
movement  of  capital  in  order  to  increase 
global  economic   efficiency  and  raise   the 


standard  of  living  for  people  in  all  coun- 
tries. 

Better  economic  performance  and  more 
consistent  policies  among  the  major  market 
economies  are  the  keys  to  the  smooth  func- 
tioning of  exchange  rates.  As  you  know,  in 
January  I  asked  Treasury  Secretary  Baker  to 
determine  whether  a  conference  on  ex- 
change rates  would  be  appropriate.  Secre- 
tary Baker  is  studying  this  question  in  light 
of  developments  in  international  trade  and 
finance,  including  discussions  this  month  of 
the  IMF  Interim  Committee  and  at  the 
OECD  [Organization  for  Economic  Coop- 
eration and  Development]  Ministerial  meet- 
ing. 

We  have  high  hopes  for  the  new  round  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  under  the 
auspices  of  the  GAIT  [General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade].  We  seek  to  strength- 
en GATT  and  extend  GATT  discipline  to 
agriculture,  services,  investment,  and  intel- 
lectual property.  We  all  recognize  free 
trade  must  also  be  fair  trade,  and  we  must 
work  diligently,  both  bilaterally  and  multi- 
laterally,  to  remove  barriers  to  trade.  When 
we  identify  such  barriers,  we  try  to  elimi- 
nate them  through  negotiations  with  our 
trading  partners.  Where  these  negotiations 
fail,  we  are  compelled  to  act  to  ensure  that 
American  businesses  and  American  farmers 
are  not  injured  by  these  practices.  The 
open  trading  system  requires  that  all  par- 
ticipants in  the  world  economy  play  on  a 
level  field,  free  from  arbitrary  and  discrimi- 
natory barriers  to  the  movement  of  goods, 
services,  and  capital.  I  look  forward  to  dis- 
cussing these  crucial  global  economic  issues 
with  Prime  Minister  Nakasone  and  our  col- 
leagues from  Germany,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  Canada,  and  the  European 
Community  at  thie  summit  in  Tokyo. 

Japanese  Import  Policy 

Q.  For  Japanese  part,  in  addition  to  her 
opening  market  policy,  Japan  has  been 
strongly  urged  at  home  and  abroad  to 
change  substantially  her  economic  structure 
from  the  export  oriented  to  the  domestic 
consumption,  in  such  areas  as  fiscal  mone- 
tary policy,  tax  system,  and  so  forth.  How 
would  you  assess  Japanese  effort  in  that 
regard  guided  by  the  Prime  Minister's  advi- 
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sory  group? 

The  President.  The  report  prepared  by 
Mr.  Maekawa  and  the  other  members  of 
the  advisory  group  contains  important  rec- 
ommendations for  the  future  of  Japan's 
economy.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  more 
about  the  reconmiendations  and  their  im- 
plementation from  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone  when  I  meet  with  him  at  Camp  David 
this  weekend.  I  understand  that  the  Japa- 
nese Government  has  taken  some  steps  to 
increase  domestic-led  growth  to  stimulate 
imports.  We  applaud  these  efforts  and  hope 
that  the  Maekawa  commission  report  will 
lead  to  further  progress.  An  increased  role 
for  imports,  especially  for  manufactured 
and  other  value-added  goods,  in  Japan's 
economy  will  be  an  important  step  in  pro- 
moting greater  harmony  between  Japan 
and  its  trading  partners. 

Japan-U.S.  Exchange  Rates  and  Trade 

Q.  We  are  hopeful  of  improvement  of 
U.S.-Japan  trade  imbalance  to  some  extent 
by  recent  readjustment  of  U.S.  dollar  and 
Japanese  yen  exchange  rate.  What  is  your 
assessment  of  1  dollar-180  yen  rate?  Other 
than  readjustment  of  foreign  exchange  rate, 
do  you  have  any  new  idea  to  solve  trade 
frictions,  such  as  U.S.-Japan  free  trade 
agreement  privately  proposed  by  Ambassa- 
dor Mike  Mansfield? 

The  President.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  what 
is  the  proper  exchange  rate.  This  determi- 
nation must  be  left  to  free  market  forces, 
although  I  note  that  the  recent  shift  in  the 
dollar-yen  relationship  should  help  to  make 
U.S.  exports  more  competitive  in  Japan. 
Current  U.S.  policy  deals  with  several  prob- 
lem areas:  economic  structural  factors,  in- 
cluding the  yen-dollar  relationship,  and 
trade  liberalization,  among  others.  There 
are  no  quick  or  easy  fixes.  In  the  area  of 
trade  liberalization,  the  sectoral  trade  nego- 
tiations under  the  Market  Oriented  Sector 
Specific  discussions  (MOSS)  have  been  a  val- 
uable tool  for  resolving  problems  in  a  coop- 
erative, trade-expanding  manner.  The 
United  States  and  Japan  have  agreed  to 
continue  this  effort,  to  follow  up  on  what 
has  been  accomplished  thus  far,  and  to  start 
work  on  new  sectors  as  well.  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone  has  also  been  very  energetic  in 
internationalizing  Japan's  economy,  though 


Japan  recognizes  more  needs  to  be  done. 
The  action  program  Japan  announced  last 
July  pledged  that  Japan's  economy  will  be 
free  in  principle,  with  restrictions  the  ex- 
ception. The  upcoming  multilateral  trade 
negotiations  should  also  play  an  important 
role  here. 

Strategic  Defense  Initiative 

Q.  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI)  is  ap- 
proaching a  developing  stage.  Now  that  the 
U.K.  and  West  Germany  have  decided  to 
join  the  program,  how  do  you  think  of  im- 
portance of  Japanese  participation  in  SDI 
program,  and  what  role  Japan  can  play  in 
it?  Would  you  expect  the  issue  to  be  raised 
in  your  talks  with  Prime  Minister  Nakasone 
and  Tokyo  summit  meeting? 

The  President.  The  United  States  wel- 
comes the  widest  possible  Japanese  partici- 
pation in  the  SDI  research  program.  We 
believe  such  participation  would  be  benefi- 
cial both  to  Japan  and  to  the  program  itself. 
That  decision,  of  course,  is  one  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Japan  to  make. 

Conventional  Defense  Initiative 

Q.  Granted  the  ultimate  goal  of  eliminat- 
ing strategic  weapons  be  attained  eventual- 
ly, there  remains  a  threat  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons;  and  some  experts  in  Washington 
are  suggesting  that  U.S.  Government  should 
undertake  a  so-called  Conventional  Defense 
Initiative  (GDI)  to  develop  unmanned, 
highly  computerized,  attack  airplanes.  Do 
you  plan  to  give  a  serious  consideration  to 
GDI  in  much  the  same  way  as  SDI? 

The  President.  The  effort  to  improve 
Western  conventional  capabihties,  the 
NATO  Conventional  Defense  Initiative 
(GDI),  is  hardly  new  and  has  my  full  sup- 
port. We  are  looking  for  more  progress 
toward  improving  NATO's  conventional  de- 
fense. I  would  note,  in  particular,  the  deci- 
sion by  NATO  Defense  Ministers  in  Decem- 
ber 1984  to  double  infrastructure  funding 
and  their  agreement  to  work  toward  in- 
creasing necessary  munitions  stockpiles.  In 
May  1985  NATO  Defense  Ministers  reaf- 
firmed the  3-percent  defense  spending  in- 
crease goal.  We  look  forward  to  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  pledge  and  even  more  substan- 
tial improvements  by  NATO  nations  in  re- 
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sponse  to  the  NATO  force  goals  to  be 
adopted  this  spring.  We  will  work  hard  to 
advance  this  process,  and  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  lead  by  example. 

Japanese  Defense  Role 

Q,  What  would  you  think  of  Japanese  se- 
curity role  in  the  context  of  U.S.-Japanese 
cooperation  vis-a-vis  Soviet  Union,  who  has 
begun  to  show  a  smile  diplomacy  toward 
Japan?  Would  you  like  Japan  to  expand  any 
military  role  beyond  the  1,000-mile  sealane 
defense  which  Japan  is  about  to  undertake? 

The  President.  The  United  States  views 
Japan  as  a  cornerstone  of  our  mutual  securi- 
ty. The  facilities  made  available  to  U.S. 
forces  in  Japan  and  U.S.  access  to  those  fa- 
cilities are  vital  to  the  defense  of  our 
common  interests  in  the  Far  East.  Japan's 
self-defense  roles  and  missions,  as  described 
by  former  Prime  Minister  Suzuki  in  1981, 
are  to  protect  its  territory,  seas  and  skies, 
and  its  sealanes  out  to  1,000  nautical  miles. 
The  United  States  endorses  these  Japanese 
undertakings  and  hopes  that  Japan  will 
attain  the  capability  of  fulfilling  these  roles 
and  missions  as  soon  as  possible.  Neither  the 
United  States  nor,  we  believe,  Japan  seeks  a 
broader  military  role  beyond  that  of  self- 
defense. 

Soviet-U.S.  Summit  and  Arms  Control 

Q.  We  are  very  much  interested  in  the 
development  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations.  What 
is  the  prospect  for  this  year's  U.S.-Soviet 
summit  under  the  situation  in  which  the 
Soviets  seem  to  link  the  summit  to  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  and  the  progress  of  the  arms 
control  talks?  Would  you  accept  September 
or  even  December  as  a  timing  for  the 
summit  if  the  Soviets  insist  on  holding  the 
second  meeting  this  year  in  the  United 
States?  And  how  would  you  assess  ongoing 
U.S.-Soviet  arms  control  talks? 

The  President  We  agreed  at  the  Geneva 
summit  to  meet  in  the  United  States  this 
year  and  again  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1987. 
We  are  encouraged  by  the  fact  that  Secre- 
tary [of  State]  Shultz  and  Foreign  Minister 
Shevardnadze  will  be  meeting  in  May  to 
discuss  preparations.  The  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations have,  unfortunately,  not  moved 
forward  the  way  we  had  hoped.  The  Soviets 
have  still  not  responded  concretely  to  the 


proposals  we  made  in  November.  In  regard 
to  the  one  area  in  the  Soviet  announcement 
of  January  15  which  offered  some  hope  for 
progress,  INF,  the  U.S.  has  already  tabled  in 
Geneva  a  concrete  new  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate such  weapons  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  Here,  too,  the  lack  of  a  concrete 
Soviet  response  has  been  disappointing.  Our 
negotiators  are  ready  for  serious  bargaining, 
and  if  the  Soviets  show  similar  flexibility 
progress  can  be  made. 

Asian  Stability  and  Economic  Development 

Q.  On  the  occasion  of  your  visit  to  Indo- 
nesia and  meeting  with  ASEAN  [Association 
for  South  East  Asian  Nations]  leaders  in  ad- 
vance of  Tokyo  summit,  what  policies 
would  you  state  for  stability  and  economic 
development  of  Asian  countries,  such  as  in- 
creased economic  and  military  assistance  to 
Aquino  government  of  the  Philippines  after 
the  change  of  the  leadership  in  which  the 
U.S.  played  an  important  role? 

The  President.  Under  President  Soeharto's 
leadership,  Indonesia  has  made  impressive 
strides  in  economic  development  and 
become  an  increasingly  active  player  on  the 
world  stage.  ASEAN  is  the  central  pillar  of 
U.S.  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  and  an  impres- 
sive example  of  cohesion  and  common  pur- 
pose. We  support  ASEAN's  strategy  for 
bringing  about  a  Vietnamese  withdrawal 
from  Cambodia  and  the  restoration  of  Cam- 
bodian independence.  The  U.S.  shares  with 
ASEAN  a  commitment  to  a  free  market 
system.  We  want  to  work  together  to 
strengthen  that  system  and  to  resist  protec- 
tionism. 

We  have  discussed  Philippine  assistance 
needs  and  priorities  with  President 
Aquino's  government  and  with  other  major 
bilateral  and  multilateral  donors.  We  want 
to  help  the  new  Philippine  Government 
meet  pressing  financial  needs  and  bolster 
the  efforts  of  democratic  forces  in  that 
country  to  address  the  serious  economic 
and  security  challenges  facing  them,  includ- 
ing the  threat  posed  by  the  Communist  in- 
surgency. 

Korea 

Q.  Would  you  think  of  specific  steps 
taken  by  the  U.S.  Government  to  ease  ten- 
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sions  surrounding  South  Korea,  who  is  spon- 
soring Asian  games  this  summer  and  1988 
Olympic  games? 

The  President.  The  future  of  the  Korean 
Peninsula,  of  course,  is  a  matter  primarily 
for  the  Korean  people  to  decide.  That  is 
why  the  north-south  dialog  is  so  important. 
In  our  view,  it  is  key  to  reducing  tensions 
on  the  Korean  Peninsula.  Therefore,  we 
support  that  dialog  and  hope  that  North 
Korea  will  resume  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Other  initiatives  designed  to  reduce  ten- 
sions include  the  confidence-building  meas- 
ures we  have  proposed  in  the  Military  Ar- 


mistice Commission  at  Panmunjom.  These 
measures  include  proposals  such  as  restor- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone. 
We  hope  North  Korea  will  address  this 
problem  in  good  faith. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  South  Korea  host- 
ing important  events  like  the  Asian  games 
and  the  Olympics.  Lx)oking  toward  the  1988 
games,  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  ensure  a 
successful  Olympics. 

Note:  The  interview  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  April  II. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Report  on 
International  Activities  in  Science  and  Technology 
April  11,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Title  V  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1979  (Public  Law  95-426),  I  am  transmit- 
ting the  Administration's  Annual  Report  on 
the  international  activities  of  U.S.  goverur 
ment  agencies  in  the  fields  of  science  and 
technology  for  Fiscal  Year  1985.  The  report 
was  prepared  by  the  Department  of  State 
in  cooperation  with  other  relevant  agencies, 
consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 
During  1985,  science  and  technology 
played  a  prominent  role  in  our  diplomacy. 
The  United  States  is  increasingly  seen  as 
the  world  leader  in  this  field.  National  lead- 
ers and  the  general  public  see  science  and 
technology  as  a  key  to  the  solution  of  a 
wide  variety  of  national  and  international 
problems.  Such  views  are  neither  narrowly 
partisan  nor  without  foimdation.  Indeed,  it 
is  significant  to  note  that  regardless  of  polit- 
ical ideologies  or  stage  of  development, 
many  countries  are  not  only  anxious  to 
engage  in  govemment-to-govemment  coop- 
eration with  us,  but  also  genuinely  appreci- 
ative of  cooperative  scientific  programs. 

International  science  and  technology  co- 
operation, for  the  United  States,  takes  place 
primarily  in  the  private  sector  and  outside 
the  purview  of  govemment-to-govemment 
agreements.  This  cooperation  can  take  the 


form  of  scholarly  exchanges  or  research 
funded  by  private  business  and  corpora- 
tions. The  Executive  branch  fimds  research 
where  long  lead  time,  large  amounts  of  re- 
sources, and  difficulty  of  capturing  results 
make  such  efforts  appropriate  for  govern- 
ment activities.  It  also  funds  research  in  es- 
sential areas  not  covered  by  the  private 
sector,  such  as  national  defense  and  major 
parts  of  the  space  program.  The  interna- 
tional components  of  federally  funded  pro- 
grams in  the  domestic  agencies  provide  op- 
portunities for  unique  collaboration  or  cost- 
sharing  to  extend  the  limited  resources 
available.  All  are  supportive  of  our  domestic 
programs  and  priorities. 

The  international  science  and  technology 
activities  of  agencies  should  demonstrate 
comparable  technical  merit,  and  return  for 
the  resources  expended,  to  activities  that 
take  place  within  the  United  States.  In  this 
way,  the  United  States  is  assured  that  the 
resources  committed  provide  solid,  techni- 
cal returns.  It  is  also  the  best  way  of  ensur- 
ing that  international  cooperation  is  positive 
and  more  likely  to  produce  foreign  policy 
benefits.  Experience  has  shown  that  inter- 
national science  and  technology  coopera- 
tion, where  it  is  proposed  primarily  for  for- 
eign policy  reasons,  and  with  little  inherent 
scientific  or  technical  benefit,  is  not  produc- 
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tive  and  does  not  sustain  support  in  the 
agencies  and  the  Congress.  Foreign  policy 
benefits  are  best  assured  if  international  ac- 
tivities are  soundly  grounded  in  technical 
benefits  for  the  missions  and  programs  of 
the  agencies  that  fund  them. 

Programs  in  science  and  technology  have 
become  an  increasingly  valuable  tool  in  the 
conduct  of  our  relations  with  both  devel- 
oped and  developing  nations  and,  during 
1985,  they  continued  to  play  a  meaningful 
role  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States. 
Through  our  cooperation  with  developed 
nations,  we  benefit  from  intellectual  col- 
laboration with  other  highly  trained  scien- 
tists and  technical  experts,  and  cost-sharing 
of  expensive  experimental  facilities  in  ad- 
vanced scientific  areas.  Our  partners  also 
gain  from  the  collaboration  and  access  to 
new  technologies  that  have  the  potential  to 
fuel  economic  growth.  In  1985,  our  coop- 
eration with  developing  nations  also  empha- 
sized the  contributions  of  science  and  tech- 
nology to  economic  growth;  however,  the 
technologies  emphasized  were  those  appro- 
priate to  solving  the  problems  of  develop- 
ing societies.  We  believe  that  bilateral  ar- 
rangements with  developing  countries  are 
one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  obtaining 
foreign  policy  benefit  for  the  United  States^ 

Major  focuses  for  our  cooperative  pro- 
grams in  1985,  particularly  with  developed 
coimtries,  were  in  areas  of  high  mutual  sci- 
entific interest.  The  space  program  is  one 
such  example.  In  addition  to  international 
participation  in  the  space  shuttle  programs, 
1985  also  saw  the  signing  of  a  Memoran- 
dum of  Understanding  on  the  Space  Station 
Project  with  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  Euro- 
pean Space  Agency,  establishing  a  basis  for 
cooperation  over  the  next  two  years.  As  we 
enter  the  twetity-first  century,  we  should 
note  that  U.S.  leadership  in  space  is  fostered 
by  international  cooperation  which  has  en- 
hanced the  standing  of  the  United  States  in 
the  world  community. 

Among  the  developing  nations,  our 
major,  high  visibility  programs  continue  to 
be  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and 
India.  Our  maturing  science  and  technology 
cooperation  with  China,  a  cornerstone  in 
our  expanding  relationship,  is  now  in  its 


eighth  year  and  is  our  largest  government- 
to-government  program.  Not  a  part  of  our 
foreign  assistance  program,  science  and 
technology  cooperation  is  based  upon 
mutual  benefit  as  are  our  other  internation- 
al exchanges.  The  Chinese  have  also  added 
additional  activities  more  attuned  to  their 
own  interests  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  We 
credit  the  doors  opened  by  our  successful 
science  and  technology  program  with  con- 
tributing positively  to  the  recent  reforms 
made  by  the  Chinese. 

Our  science  and  technology  program 
with  India  functions  on  two  levels — one  is 
the  continuation  of  our  long-term  coopera- 
tion in  many  fields,  the  other  is  the  more 
focused  Presidential  Initiative,  which  be- 
cause of  its  success  was  extended  for  an 
additional  3  years  in  1985. 

Our  bilateral  science  and  technology  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviet  Union  saw  some 
positive  movement  during  1985.  At  the 
Geneva  Summit  Meeting,  we  and  the  Sovi- 
ets issued  a  joint  statement  encouraging  fur- 
ther U.S.-Soviet  collaboration  in  science  and 
technology.  In  addition,  we  began  a  careful 
evaluation  of  how  science  and  technology 
can  and  should  be  used  to  improve  bilateral 
relations  with  the  Soviets. 

Our  international  science  and  technology 
activities  continued  as  an  integral  and  im- 
portant part  of  our  foreign  policy  during 
1985  in  many  forms  and  on  many  levels  as 
described  in  detail  in  the  report  I  am  trans- 
mitting. We  have  looked  for  ways  to  pool 
resources  for  high-cost  projects.  We  have 
emphasized  collaboration  as  the  means  for 
finding  solutions  to  problems  that  are  inter- 
national in  scope.  Our  efforts  sought  to 
assist  the  developing  countries  in  their 
quest  for  a  better  life  and  to  strengthen  our 
alliances.  Finally,  our  international  science 
efforts  imderscored  our  commitment  to 
maintaining  the  United  States  as  a  world 
leader  in  scientific  and  technological  excel- 
lence for  peaceful  purposes  and  for  the  ben- 
efit of  mankind. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
April  11,  1986. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Annual  Report  on 
Radiation  Control  for  Safety  and  Health 
Apnl  11,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  360D  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  I  am  submitting 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  regarding  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Radiation  Control  for  Health  and 
Safety  Act  during  calendar  year  1985. 

The  report  recommends  that  Section 
360D  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  that 
requires  the  completion  of  this  annual 
report  be  repealed.  The  Senate,  in  passing 
S.  992,  the  "Congressional  Reports  Elimina- 
tion Act  of  1985,"  included  a  provision  re- 


pealing this  requirement.  All  of  the  infor- 
mation found  in  this  report  is  available  to 
Congress  on  a  more  immediate  basis 
through  Congressional  committee  oversight 
and  budget  hearings  and  the  FDA  Annual 
Report.  This  annual  report  serves  little 
useful  purpose  and  diverts  Agency  re- 
sources from  more  productive  activities. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
April  11,  1986. 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  on  the  Designation  of  Aruba  as  a 
Beneficiary  Country  for  Purposes  of  the  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences  and  the  Caribbean  Basin  Recovery  Act 
April  77,  1986 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:    (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

On  December  19,  1985,  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 502  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  I  in- 
formed you  of  my  intent  to  designate  Aruba 
as  a  beneficiary  of  the  Generalized  System 
of  Preferences  (GSP)  program.  Pursuant  to 
Section  212  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  (CBERA),  I  now  wish 
to  inform  you  of  my  intent  to  designate 
Aruba  as  a  beneficiary  of  the  trade-liberaliz- 
ing measures  provided  for  in  the  CBERA 
program. 

On  January  1,  1986,  Aruba  became  inde- 
pendent of  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  a  GSP 
and  CBERA  beneficiary  country.  As  a  de- 
veloping country  and  a  successor  political 
entity  to  a  former  part  of  the  Netherlands 
Antilles,  Aruba  is  eligible  to  be  designated 
as  a  GSP  and  CBERA  beneficiary.  Aruba's 
prior  conduct  as  a  beneficiary,  together 
with  recent  assurances  of  the  government 
of  Aruba,  have  demonstrated  to  my  satisfac- 
tion that  its  laws,  practices,  and  policies  will 
remain   in   conformity   with   the   statutory 


designation  criteria  of  the  GSP  and  CBERA 
programs. 

Designation  will  entitle  Aruba  to  contin- 
ue to  enjoy  in  its  separate  capacity  the  same 
duty-free  treatment  for  nonexcluded  prod- 
ucts that  Aruba  enjoyed  when  it  was  part  of 
the  Netherlands  Antilles.  As  a  CBERA  ben- 
eficiary, Aruba  will  continue  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  become  eligible  for  the  con- 
vention expense  tax  deduction  under  Sec- 
tion 274(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  by  entering  into  an  exchange  of  infor- 
mation agreement  with  the  United  States 
on  tax  matters. 

The  proclamation  will  be  made  retroac- 
tive to  January  1  to  avoid  any  hiatus  in 
Aruba's  benefits.  The  GSP  program  expires 
on  July  4,  1993;  the  CBERA  program  ex- 
pires on  September  30,  1995. 

This  Administration  looks  forward  to 
working  closely  with  the  Aruban  govern- 
ment and  with  the  private  sectors  of  the 
United  States  and  Aruba  to  ensure  that  the 
wide-ranging  opportunities  opened  by  the 
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CBERA  are  ftilly  utilized. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 
Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Thomas 


P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  George  Bush,  President  of 
the  Senate.  The  original  was  not  available 
for  verification  of  the  content  of  this  letter. 


Proclamation  5458— To  Designate  Aruba  as  a  Beneficiary  Country 
for  Purposes  of  the  Generalized  System  of  Preferences  and  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Recovery  Act 
April  11,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

1.  Section  502  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  (the  Trade  Act)  (19  U.S.C. 
2462),  authorizes  the  President  to  designate 
the  countries  that  will  be  beneficiary  devel- 
oping countries  for  purposes  of  the  General- 
ized System  of  Preferences  (GSP)  pursuant 
to  Title  V  of  the  Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2461 
et  seq.).  Such  countries  are  entitled  to  duty- 
free entry  of  eligible  articles  imported  di- 
rectly therefrom  into  the  customs  territory 
of  the  United  States.  Among  the  countries 
previously  designated  as  a  GSP  beneficiary 
is  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  non-independent  coun- 
tries and  territories  eligible  for  benefits  of 
the  GSP.  Aruba  was  a  part  of  the  Nether- 
lands Antilles  at  the  time  of  its  designation, 
but  has  since  become  a  separate  and  succes- 
sor political  entity. 

2.  In  light  of  the  independence  of  Aruba 
firom  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  and  having 
due  regard  for  the  eligibility  criteria  set 
forth  in  Section  502  of  the  Trade  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  2462),  I  hereby  designate  Aruba  as  a 
beneficiary  developing  country  for  purposes 
of  the  GSP. 

3.  Section  212  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (CBERA)  (19 
U.S.C.  2702)  authorizes  the  President  to 
designate  the  countries,  territories,  or  suc- 
cessor political  entities  thereto  that  will  be 
beneficiary  countries  for  purposes  of  the 
CBERA  (19  U.S.C.  2701  et  seq.).  Such  coun- 
tries are  entitled  to  duty-free  entry  of  eligi- 
ble   articles    imported    directly    therefrom 


into  the  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States.  Among  the  coimtries  previously  des- 
ignated as  a  beneficiary  country  for  pur- 
poses of  the  CBERA  is  the  Netherlands  An- 
tilles. Aruba  was  a  part  of  the  Netherlands 
Antilles  at  the  time  of  its  designation,  but 
has  since  become  a  separate  and  successor 
political  entity. 

4.  In  light  of  the  independence  of  Aruba 
from  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  and  having 
due  regard  for  the  eligibility  criteria  set 
forth  in  Section  212  of  the  CBERA  (19 
U.S.C.  2702),  I  hereby  designate  Aruba  as  a 
beneficiary  country  for  purposes  of  the 
CBERA. 

5.  Section  604  of  the  Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2483)  confers  authority  upon  the  President 
to  embody  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (TSUS)  the  substance  of  the 
relevant  provisions  of  that  Act,  of  other  acts 
affecting  import  treatment,  and  of  actions 
taken  thereunder. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent oJF  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  including  but  not  limited  to  Title  V 
and  Section  604  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
and  Sections  211  through  213  of  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act,  do  pro- 
claim that: 

(1)  General  headnote  3(eXvXA)  to  the 
TSUS,  listing  those  coimtries  and  areas  eligi- 
ble for  benefits  of  the  GSP,  is  amended  by 
inserting  in  alphabetical  sequence,  in  the 
list  of  independent  countries,  "Aruba". 

(2)  General  headnote  3(eXviiXA)  to  the 
TSUS,  listing  those  countries  designated  as 
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beneficiary  countries  for  purposes  of  the 
CBERA,  is  modified  by  inserting  in  alpha- 
betical sequence  "Aruba". 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  this  procla- 
mation shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
articles  both:  (a)  imported  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1976,  and  (b)  entered,  or  withdrawn 
fi*om  warehouse  for  consimiption,  on  or 
after  January  1,  1986. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 


my  hand  this  11th  day  of  April  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:02  a,m.,  April  14,  1986] 


Nomination  of  Robert  Brendon  Keating  To  Be  United  States 
Executive  Director  of  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development 
April  11,  1986 


The  President  today  annoimced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Robert  Brendon  Keating 
to  be  United  States  Executive  Director  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  for  a  term  of  2  years.  He 
would  succeed  James  B.  Bumham. 

Since  1983  he  has  been  serving  as  United 
States  Ambassador  to  the  Democratic  Re- 
public of  Madagascar  and  the  Federal  Is- 
lamic Republic  of  the  Comoros.  He  also 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  President's  Third 
World  Hunger  Study  in  1983-1984.  He  was 
United  States  delegate  to  the  Law  of  the 


Sea  Conference  and  technical  director  for 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  Review  in  1981- 
1982.  He  was  a  consultant  in  International 
Security  Affairs  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  1981-1983.  He  served  as 
vice  president  of  Pure  Water  Systems,  Inc., 
in  1979-1981. 

Ambassador  Keating  graduated  from  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy  (B.S.,  1946) 
and  Georgetown  University  (M.E.A.,  1961). 
He  is  married,  has  one  child,  and  resides  in 
Washington,  DC.  He  was  bom  May  7,  1924, 
in  Medford,  MA. 


Nomination  of  Lilla  Burt  Cumniings  Tower  To  Be  a  Member  of  the 
Board  for  International  Broadcasting 
April  11  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Lilla  Burt  Cummings 
Tower  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  term  expiring  May  20,  1986,  vice 
Frank  Shakespeare,  and  for  a  term  expiring 
May  20,  1989,  reappointment. 

Mrs.  Tower  served  as  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  Museum  Services,  National  Foun- 
dation on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities,  in 
1981-1983.  Previously  she  was  an  attorney 
in  private  practice.  In  1973  she  was  ap- 


pointed by  the  mayor  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  Board  of  Zoning  Adjustment 
and  reappointed  in  1974.  She  served  as  an 
economist  and  assistant  to  the  chief  econo- 
mist. Rand  Corp.,  in  1950-1953;  assistant 
director  of  political  and  legislative  research. 
Congressional  Quarterly  News  Features, 
Inc.,  in  1949-1950;  and  graduate  and  un- 
dergraduate assistant  in  economics,  George 
Washington  University,  in  1948-1950. 

Mrs.     Tower    graduated    from     George 
Washington    University    (A.B.,    1949;   J.D., 
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1960)  and  Georgetown  University  (L.L.M., 
1965).  She  is  married,  has  one  Child,  and 


resides  in  Washington,  DC.  She  was  bom 
October  6,  1928,  in  Philadelphia,  PA. 


Statement  on  the  Death  of  Congressman  Joseph  P.  Addabbo  of  New 

York 

April  11  1986 


The  Nation's  Capital  is  saddened  today 
over  the  death  of  Joseph  Addabbo,  a  con- 
gressional leader  who  aggressively  fought 
for  his  ideals  for  more  than  25  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Congressman  Addabbo  was  a  strong  voice 
for  policies  which  he  believed  would  make 
this  a  more  peaceful  world.  He  rose  to 
prominence  in  the  early  1970's  and,  by  the 
end  of  that  decade,  was  recognized  as  one 
of  the  leading  players  in  the  development 
of  American  military  policy.  As  chairman  of 


the  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee  on 
Defense,  his  strong  convictions  and  unre- 
lenting opposition  to  what  he  considered 
ineffective  defense  spending  made  him  a 
powerful  force  on  Capitol  Hill.  Congress- 
man Addabbo  was  widely  respected  for  his 
knowledge  of  defense  issues  even  by  those 
who  disagreed  with  him.  His  genial  style 
was  in  keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of 
American  politics.  He  will  be  missed  by 
those  he  represented  in  New  York's  Sixth 
District  and  by  all  who  worked  with  him. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Federal  Budget 
April  12,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

I'd  like  to  speak  this  afternoon  about  our 
nation's  budget  and  your  own.  By  April 
15th,  the  same  date  by  which  you  and  I 
must  file  our  Federal  income  tax  returns, 
the  Congress  is  required  by  law  to  pass  a 
budget  resolution.  This  resolution  must  tell 
in  outline  form  how  much  the  Congress  in- 
tends to  spend  in  1987  and  how  it  intends 
to  raise  this  money  from  you,  the  American 
people.  As  the  Congress  puts  this  budget 
outline  together,  there  is  good  news  and 
bad  news. 

The  good  news  is  that,  in  lirge  part,  as  a 
result  of  our  policies  of  low  taxes  and  limit- 
ed government,  our  economy  is  breaking 
records.  Inflation  is  at  its  lowest  level  in 
nearly  a  decade  and  a  half.  Interest  rates 
have  toppled.  The  prime  rate,  which  was 
running  at  more  than  21  percent  when  we 
took  office  5  years  ago,  has  fallen  to  just  9 
percent,  the  lowest  point  in  nearly  8  years. 
And  as  interest  rates  continue  to  fall,  mort- 
gage  rates   are   coming   down,   making  it 


much  easier  to  buy  homes. 

One  piece  of  good  news  deserves  special 
mention:  the  dramatic  drop  in  oil  prices. 
When  our  administration  took  office,  we  at 
once  decontrolled  the  price  of  oil.  Some 
predicted  this  would  send  gas  prices  at  the 
pump  through  the  roof;  not  so.  The  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  other  fuels  increased,  putting 
pressure  on  the  OPEC  oil  cartel.  Today  the 
OPEC  cartel  has  been  dramatically  under- 
cut, and  oil  prices  have  collapsed  from 
about  $34  per  barrel  in  1982  to  about  $13. 
Some  are  having  to  make  a  difficult  adjust- 
ment to  these  new,  lower  prices.  But  over- 
all, less  expensive  oil  represents  a  tremen- 
dous boon  to  our  economy.  Already,  you're 
beginning  to  pay  less  for  petroleum  prod- 
ucts of  all  kinds,  including  heating  oil  and 
gasoline.  Isn't  it  good  to  be  able  to  put  a 
gallon  of  gas  in  the  car  for  less  than  a  dollar 
again? 

The  good  news,  in  the  largest  sense,  is 
that  our  nation  now  has  the  chance  to  con- 
tinue building  sustained  and  vigorous  eco- 
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nomic  growth,  the  likes  of  which  we 
haven't  seen  since  the  1950's  and  1960's — a 
lasting  era  of  good  times  and  prosperity.  We 
need  only  bring  marginal  tax  rates  down 
lower  and  get  government  spending  under 
control,  cutting  the  Federal  budget,  not  the 
family  budget. 

Now  for  the  bad  news:  As  the  April  15th 
deadline  approaches — the  deadline  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  must  meet  whether  we  want 
to  or  not — the  budget  resolution  the  Con- 
gress must  put  together  is  nowhere  near 
completion.  In  the  meantime,  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  re- 
sisting all  attempts  to  control  spending. 
Indeed,  a  supplemental  appropriations  bill 
now  under  House  consideration  would  in- 
clude provisions  which  could  increase  Fed- 
eral expenditures  over  $30  billion  over  the 
next  3  years  and  take  away  my  authority  to 
defer  needless  spending.  And  in  the  Senate 
recently  the  Budget  Committee  voted  in 
favor  of  a  plan  that  over  3  years  would  raise 
your  taxes  by  nearly  $50  billion. 

Part  of  the  problem  here  is  misguided 
thinking.  Many  don't  understand  that  the 
real  trouble  isn't  just  the  Federal  deficit 
itself,  but  government  overspending.  You 
see,  the  more  the  Government  spends,  the 
more  resources  it  takes  from  the  private 
sector,  the  greater  the  upward  pressure  on 
interest  rates,  and  the  lower  the  rate  of 
economic  growth.  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment obtains  its  funds  through  taxation  or 
borrowing,  the  root  problem  remains  the 
same — government  use  of  spending  to  take 
over  more  and  more  of  the  economic  life  of 


our  nation.  This  smothers  the  private  sector 
incentives  that  keep  our  economy  vibrant. 
A  tax  hike  now  would  only  encourage  the 
Congress  to  spend  more.  All  that  we've 
worked  so  hard  to  achieve,  all  the  good 
economic  news,  could  be  harmed.  Tliat's 
why  I  want  to  say  to  you  again  today:  My 
veto  pen  is  inked  up  and  ready  to  go.  Some- 
times a  President  just  has  to  spell  relief, 
V-E-T-O. 

We  submitted  a  budget  to  the  Congress 
last  February  that  meets  the  deficit-shrink- 
ing requirements  set  by  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings  act,  and  does  so  while 
avoiding  a  tax  hike.  At  the  same  time,  our 
budget  keeps  America's  defenses  strong. 
We  also  urge  the  Congress  to  pass  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  a  proposal  to  give  each  President  a 
line-item  veto — two  measures  that  would 
make  certain,  once  and  for  all,  that  govern- 
ment spends  no  more  than  government 
takes  in.  My  friends,  that's  aS  it  would 
take— just  the  line-item  veto  and  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  a  strong  de- 
fense, a  responsible  budget,  and  a  commit- 
ment to  lower  marginal  tax  rates  further — 
to  turn  all  the  good  economic  news  of 
recent  days  into  the  beginnings  of  a  new 
and  lasting  prosperity.  Isn't  it  time  the  Con- 
gress got  government  out  of  the  way  and 
let  the  good  times  roll? 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:   The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Remarks  Following  Discussions  With  Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro 
Nakasone  of  Japan 
Apnl  14,  1986 


The  President.  Prime  Minister  Nakasone 
and  I  have  just  completed  2  days  of  discus- 
sions on  bilateral  and  global  issues.  And  I'm 
happy  to  report  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween our  two  countries  remains  strong  and 
vital.  Our  meeting  has  reaffirmed  my  con- 
viction that  the  close  relationship  between 
us  is  of  immense  importance  for  our  two 


peoples  and  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
friendship  between  our  two  nations  is  mir- 
rored in  the  personal  respect  and  affection 
that  the  Prime  Minister  and  I  have  for  each 
other,  an  affection  that  is  held  also  by  the 
Japanese  and  American  peoples. 

Yesterday  at  Camp  David  and  this  morn- 
ing here  at  the  White  House  we  had,  as 
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always,  much  to  talk  about.  In  discussing 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  including  arms  control,  the 
Prime  Minister  expressed  his  support  for  ef- 
forts towards  the  convening  of  a  summit 
meeting  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  agreed 
on  the  need  for  the  democratic  nations  to 
remain  united.  We  also  reviewed  our  de- 
fense relationship  and  reaffirmed  that  the 
U.S.-Japan  treaty  of  mutual  cooperation  and 
security  is  the  foimdation  of  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Far  East  and  the  defense  of 
Japan. 

As  you  can  imagine,  the  state  of  U.S.- 
Japan trade  relations  was  a  major  topic 
during  our  meeting.  But  I  told  the  Prime 
Minister  that  this  issue  is  one  of  vital  con- 
cern to  all  Americans,  as  reflected  in  the 
strong  views  of  many  in  Congress.  We 
agreed  on  the  necessity  to  continue  to  in- 
tensify efforts  to  expand  trade  through 
better  market  access.  The  Prime  Minister 
informed  me  that  he  is  dedicated  to  fulfill- 
ing Japan's  responsibility  as  the  free  world's 
second  largest  economic  power  to  strength- 
en the  international  trading  system.  He  and 
his  government  are  committed  to  a  national 
goal  of  reducing  Japan's  trade  surpluses. 
The  Prime  Minister  sJso  informed  me  of  an 
important,  recent  report  which  outlines 
some  very  significant  changes  that  Japan  in- 
tends to  make.  He  is  determined  to  imple- 
ment fundamental  policy  changes,  and  I  ap- 
plauded the  Prime  Minister's  commitment 
to  leading  his  nation  toward  an  economic 
future  more  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of 
global  economy. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  I  agreed  on  the 
vital  importance  that  this  plan  involve  a 
strategic  increase — or,  pardon  me,  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  Japanese  imports,  particu- 
larly of  manufactured  and  other  high, 
value-added  goods.  In  a  similar  spirit,  I 
committed  my  administration  to  launch  a 
strengthened  program  to  promote  exports 
to  Japan.  The  trade  imbalance  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  results  from  com- 
plex factors  that  will  take  time,  vigorous 
efforts,  and  patience  to  correct.  There  are 
no  quick  or  easy  fixes,  but  we  do  know 
protectionism  is  not  the  answer.  We've  al- 
ready made  substantial  progress  and  are 
convinced  that  working  together,  with  ur- 
gency and  commitment,  we'll  find  ways  to 


solve  our  problems  through  a  trading  rela- 
tionship that  is  both  balanced  and  extraordi- 
nary. 

As  part  of  this  common  effort,  I've  asked 
Secretaries  Shultz  and  Baker,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  is  instructing  his  relevant 
ministers,  to  pull  together  a  broad  group  of 
high-level  officials  to  discuss  structural  eco- 
nomic issues  of  mutual  concern.  We  will 
continue  work  on  better  market  access.  We 
discussed  the  Tokyo  summit.  Its  prepara- 
tions are  going  well,  and  the  Prime  Minister 
and  I  are  looking  forward  to  continuing  our 
discussion  next  month  in  Tokyo  with  the 
expectation  that  the  summit  will  register  a 
message  of  bright  hope  for  the  future.  We 
discussed  a  number  of  other  regional  topics, 
focusing  on  Asia,  and  shared  in  particular 
our  thoughts  on  the  progress  being  made 
by  the  new  government  in  the  Philippines 
and  on  the  importance  of  assisting  that  gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  its  national  prob- 
lems. 

I  note  that  Japan  has  become  the  second 
largest  donor  of  economic  assistance  world- 
wide. Our  governments  will  continue  close 
consultations  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
our  individual  contributions.  The  Prime 
Minister  and  I  agree  that  we  both  have 
complex  problems  and  immense  opportimi- 
ties  before  us.  The  key  to  realizing  the  full 
potential  of  this  unique  bilateral  relation- 
ship is  mutual  understanding  and  close  co- 
operation. Together,  there  is  nothing  we 
cannot  accomplish,  and  I  might  add  that 
that  was  the  spirit  of  our  discussion  during 
these  past  2  days. 

The  Prime  Minister.  President  Reagan 
and  I  met  in  a  relaxed  atmosphere  over  the 
weekend.  The  President  and  I  share  the 
views  that  we  should  work  together  to  send 
throughout  the  Tokyo  summit  a  message  of 
a  bright  prospect  for  and  confidence  in  the 
future  to  the  peoples  of  the  world — the  de- 
veloped and  developing  alike.  We  reaf- 
firmed the  importance  of  promoting  world 
peace  and  disarmament,  and  of  the  U.S.- 
Soviet summit  in  this  regard,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  promoting  the  new  round  of  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  free  trading  system.  The  Presi- 
dent and  I  had  a  frank  exchange  of  views 
on  economic  issues  between  our  two  coun- 
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tries. 

Upon  hearing  once  again  the  President's 
strong  determination  to  continue  his  reso- 
lute fight  against  protectionism,  I  expressed 
my  firm  support  to  him.  I  also  discussed 
with  him  the  role  to  be  played  by  Japan  to 
the  same  end.  Japan  upholds  the  principle 
of  fi*ee  trade.  I  talked  with  the  President 
about  these  steps  we  have  taken  to  improve 
Japan's  market  access  in  the  past  years  and 
told  him  that  Japan  wiU  continue  its  efforts 
to  this  end.  The  President  and  I  share  the 
recognition  that  a  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  yen-dollar  exchange  rates  will 
contribute  to  the  adjustment  of  the  trade 
relations  between  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  I  told  the  President  that  Japan  is 
determined  to  work  at  its  national  policy 
goal  toward  steadily  reducing  the  current 
account  imbalance  to  one  consistent  with 
international  harmony.  To  this  end,  I  be- 
lieve that  Japan  must  tackle  the  epoch- 
making  task  of  structural  adjustment  and 
transform  its  economic  structure  into  one 
dependent  on  domestic  demand,  rather 
than  exports  leading  to  a  significant  in- 
crease in  imports,  particularly  of  manufac- 
tured products.  Recently,  my  private  advi- 
sory group  produced  a  report  containing 
many  variable  recommendations  in  this 
regard.  In  order  to  translate  the  recommen- 
dations into  policies,  the  Government  will 
set  up  a  promotion  headquarters  which  will 
formulate  a  work  schedule  very  shortly. 

Structural  adjustment  is  no  easy  task  in 
any  country.  But  Japan  must  effect  an  his- 
toric turn,  and  I  am  determined  to  accept 
that  challenge.  The  President  wholeheart- 
edly welcomed  this  approach.  At  the  same 
time,  I  hope  that  other  countries  wiU  also 
deal  with  their  own  difficult  problems 
through  structural  adjustment.  Better  con- 
vergence on  policies  among  the  nations 
concerned  will  be  a  key  to  revitalization  of 
the  world  economy.  The  President  and  I 
welcomed  the  agreement  reached  yester- 
day to  hold  the  bilateral  dialog  of  higher 
shelves  on  structural  problems. 

I  pay  my  respect  to  the  President  for  his 
strong  determination  to  work  towards  more 
stable  East- West  relations  and  substantial 
reduction  of  nuclear  weapons  and  strongly 
hope  that  the  momentum  for  U.S.-Soviet 
dialog  spurred  by  a  summit  meeting  be- 


tween the  two  leaders  last  November  will 
move  forward  steadily.  The  President  and  I 
reaffirm  the  importance  of  maintaining 
close  communication  and  coordination 
among  the  countries  of  the  firee  world.  In 
this  connection,  I  told  the  President  that  I 
highly  value  his  efforts  toward  the  total 
elimination  of  INF  on  a  global  basis  with 
adequate  consideration  to  the  Asian  region. 

In  our  discussions  on  regional  issues,  the 
President  and  I  reaffirmed  the  need  for 
Japan  and  the  United  States  to  further  co- 
operate for  the  development  and  stability  of 
the  Philippines  and  their  President  Aquino, 
and  for  us  each  to  contribute  to  the  stability 
of  Central  America  and  other  countries, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  economic  situa- 
tions and  easing  of  the  debt  burden  of  the 
European  countries.  I  expressed  to  the 
President  my  appreciation  for  the  fact  that 
the  defense  relationship  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States  is  now  better  than  ever 
before  and  told  him  that  Japan  intends  to 
proceed  further  with  its  efforts  on  its  own 
initiative  to  improve  its  defense  capabilities, 
together  with  further  strengthening  the 
credibility  of  the  Japan-U.S.  security  ar- 
rangements. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  very  happy  to  have 
been  able  at  your  kind  invitation  to  come  to 
meet  you  in  spring  green  of  Camp  David, 
to  reaffirm  my  imshakable  friendship  with 
you.  Today  the  cooperative  relationship  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  is  ex- 
panding its  truly  global  dimensions  and  is 
ever  growing  in  importance.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  can  overcome  whatever  ob- 
stacles may  stand  in  our  way  and  make 
great  contributions  to  peace  and  prosperity 
of  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  if  our  two 
peoples  trust  each  other  and  make  the  best 
possible  use  of  the  vigor  of  each. 

Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:32  a.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  Earli- 
er, the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
met  in  the  Oval  Office.  George  P.  Shultz 
tvas  Secretary  of  State,  and  James  A.  Baker 
III  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  On  April 
13,  the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister 
met  at  Camp  David,  MD. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Reporting  on 
the  Cyprus  Conflict 
Apnl  14,  1986 


Dear  Mr,  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  Chairman:) 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  95-384,  I 
am  submitting  to  you  a  bimonthly  report  on 
progress  toward  a  negotiated  settlement  of 
the  Cyprus  question. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  United  Nations 
Secretary  General  has  taken  a  further  im- 
portant step  in  his  initiative  to  achieve  a 
Cyprus  settlement.  This  initiative  was 
launched  in  August  1984  and  since  that 
time  has  involved  extensive  discussions  be- 
tween UN  officials  and  negotiators  for  the 
two  Cypriot  communities.  On  March  29, 
the  Secretary  General  provided  to  Greek 
and  Turkish  Cypriot  representatives  in  New 
York  a  draft  agreement  incorporating  a 
framework  for  a  future  Federal  Republic  of 
Cyprus  and  establishing  a  negotiating  proc- 
ess for  working  toward  an  overall  settle- 
ment. If  accepted  by  the  parties,  the  agree- 
ment would  lead  to  direct  negotiations  on 
such  fundamental  issues  as  troop  withdraw- 
als, international  guarantees,  and  freedom 
of  movement,  freedom  of  settlement,  and 
right  to  property;  and  to  further  elaboration 
of  constitutional  and  territorial  arrange- 
ments essential  to  a  fair  and  final  settle- 
ment. 

Under  the  agreement's  terms,  the  Secre- 
tary General  would  convene  periodic 
sunmiit  meetings  between  the  leaders  of 
the  two  Cypriot  communities  and,  under 
their  guidance,  working  groups  would  ad- 
dress the  issues  in  detail. 


While  the  Secretary  General's  document 
would  commit  the  two  Cypriot  sides  to  a 
process  aimed  at  achieving  an  overall  settle- 
ment within  an  accepted  framework,  it  is 
our  understanding  that,  under  his  "integrat- 
ed-whole"  approach,  the  positions  taken  by 
the  parties  at  any  stage  in  the  course  of 
negotiations  would  not  be  final  until  all 
issues  were  resolved,  to  their  mutual  satis- 
faction. 

During  his  recent  trip  to  Turkey  and 
Greece,  Secretary  Shultz  expressed  the 
strong  support  of  the  United  States  for  the 
current  effort  of  the  UN  Secretary  General 
and  encouraged  those  governments  to  do 
the  same. 

The  Secretary  General's  initiative  pre- 
sents the  leaders  of  the  two  Cypriot  com- 
mimities  with  a  historic  opportunity  to 
begin  a  process  toward  peace  and  reconcili- 
ation. The  United  States  hopes  the  parties 
will  embark  on  this  path  and  that  their 
leaders  will  work  with  the  Secretary  Gener- 
al in  this  effort  to  achieve  a  just  and  lasting 
Cyprus  settlement. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Richard  G.  Lugar,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  Transmitting  a  Report  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States 
Apnl  14,  1986 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:    (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

This  report  is  being  transmitted  pursuant 
to  Section  7(aX2)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945,  as  amended  (12  U.S.C. 
635e(aX2XAXii)).  I  have  determined  that  the 
authority  available  to  the  Bank  for  fiscal 
year  1986  is  sufficient  for  loans  but  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  meet  the  current  estimate 
of  the  guarantee  needs  of  the  Bank.  This 
estimate  was  based  upon  the  transactions 
already  approved,  applications  received  by 
the  Bank,  and  projections  of  the  level  of 
business  likely  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year. 
I  am  not  seeking  legislation  to  rescind 


any  authority  of  the  Bank.  Estimates  of 
demand  for  Export-Import  Bank  financing 
can  change  quickly.  Continued  growth  in 
the  U.S.  economy  and  global  recovery  could 
create  unexpected  demand.  Therefore,  I 
have  concluded  that  the  statutory  fiscal 
year  1986  limit  for  Eximbank  authority 
should  be  retained  unchanged. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  George  Bush,  President  of 
the  Senate. 


Nomination  of  Warren  Zimmermann  for  the  Rank  of  Ambassador 
While  Serving  as  Chief  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
April  14,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Warren  Zimmermann  for 
the  rank  of  Ambassador  in  his  capacity  as 
Chief  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  the 
Vienna  Conference  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  followup  meeting. 

Mr.  Zimmermann  was  a  staff  reporter  for 
the  Munroe  News  Bureau  in  Washington, 
DC,  from  1960  to  1961.  He  began  his 
career  in  the  Foreign  Service  in  1961.  From 
1962  to  1964,  he  served  as  consular  and 
political  officer  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  In 
1964  he  was  assigned  to  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice Institute  to  study  Serbo-Croatian.  From 
there,  in  1965-1968  he  served  as  political 
officer  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia.  He  returned 
in  1968-1970  to  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
and  Research  as  a  Soviet  policy  analyst.  In 
1970-1973  he  served  as  a  special  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Office  of  the 
Counselor.  In  1973  he  studied  Russian  at 
the    Foreign    Service    Institute    and    from 


there  became  deputy  counselor  for  politico- 
military  affairs  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow.  In  1975-1977  he  returned  to  the 
Bureau  of  European  and  Canadian  Affairs, 
where  he  was  assigned  as  a  Special  Assistant 
for  Policy  Planning.  In  1977-1980  Mr.  Zim- 
mermann was  counselor  for  political  affairs 
at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Paris,  France.  In 
1980-1981  he  was  Deputy  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (CSCE)  in 
Madrid,  Spain,  and  in  1981  became  deputy 
chief  of  mission  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Moscow.  From  1984  to  1985,  he  was  a  visit- 
ing fellow.  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  In 
1985  he  became  deputy  to  the  head  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  arms  reduc- 
tion negotiations  in  Geneva  with  the  per- 
sonal rank  of  Ambassador. 

Mr.  Zimmermann  graduated  from  Yale 
University  (B.A.,  1956)  and  Cambridge  Uni- 
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versity  (M.A.,  1958).  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  1959.  His  foreign  languages  are 
Russian,      Serbo-Croatian,      Spanish,      and 


French.  He  is  married,  has  three  children, 
and  resides  in  Great  Falls,  VA.  He  was  bom 
November   16,   1934,  in  Philadelphia,  PA. 


Appointment  of  Frank  D.  McDonald  as  a  Member  of  the  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy 
April  14,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Frank  D.  McDonald  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  for 
Employment  Policy  for  a  term  expiring 
September  30,  1988.  He  would  succeed 
Paul  R.  Locigno. 

Mr.  McDonald  is  president  of  McDonald 
Enterprises,  Inc.,  a  plastics  and  industrial 


property  firm  in  Newbury  Park,  CA.  He  has 
been  active  in  a  number  of  civic  and  cultur- 
al projects  in  Thousand  Oaks  and  Ventura 
County,  CA. 

Mr.  McDonald  attended  the  University  of 
California  at  Los  Angeles.  He  is  single  and 
resides  in  Thousand  Oaks,  CA.  He  was  bom 
September  30,  1925,  in  Santa  Monica,  CA. 


Appointment  of  Trudy  McDonald  as  a  Member  of  the  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy,  and  Designation  as  Chairman 
April  14,  1986 


The  President  today  annoimced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Trudy  McDonald  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  for 
Employment  Policy  for  a  term  expiring 
March  19,  1989.  Tliis  is  a  reappointment. 
Upon  her  appointment,  the  President  in- 
tends to  redesignate  her  Chairman. 

Mrs.  McDonald  has  been  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  for 
Employment  Policy  since  1985.  Previously, 
she  was  director  of  special  education  for  the 


Fremont  Unified  School  District;  a  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  Fremont 
School  District  Administrator's  Association; 
and  cochairman  of  the  California  Guidance 
Association. 

Mrs.  McDonald  graduated  from  San  Jose 
State  University  (B.A.,  1944;  M.S.,  1961). 
She  resides  in  Fremont,  CA.  She  was  bom 
July  21,  1923,  in  the  Irvington  District  of 
Fremont. 


Nomination  of  Daniel  R.  Levinson  To  Be  a  Member  and  Chairman 
of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
April  14,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Daniel  R.  Levinson  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  for  the  term  of  7  years,  expiring 
March  1,  1993.  The  President  also  intends 
to  nominate  Mr.  Levinson  to  be  Chairman 


of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board.  He 
would  succeed  Herbert  E.  EUingwood. 

Mr.  Levinson  is  currently  General  Coun- 
sel for  the  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission, a  position  he  has  held  since  March 
1985.  Previously,  he  was  Deputy  General 
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Counsel,  Office  of  Personnel  Management, 
1983-1985;  a  partner  and  associate  with  the 
firm  of  McGuiness  &  Williams,  1982-1983 
and  1977-1981;  and  an  adjimct  lecturer  at 
Catholic  University  of  America,  1982,  and 
American  University  Law  School,  1981  and 
1982. 


Mr.  Levinson  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California  (A.B.,  1971), 
Georgetown  University  Q.D.,  1974),  and 
George  Washington  University  (LL.M., 
1977).  He  is  married,  has  one  child,  and 
resides  in  Falls  Church,  VA.  Mr.  Levinson 
was  bom  March  24,  1949,  in  New  York,  NY. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Meeting  with  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  America 
April  14,  1986 


Somebody  must  have  told  you  that  my 
first  job  was  with  a  contractor  who  was  re- 
modeling old  homes.  [Laughter]  I  was  14 
years  old  and  before  the  summer  was  over 
Fd  laid  hardwood  floor  and  shingled  roof 
and  dug  foundation  and  all  those  things. 
Well,  I  thank  you  very  much,  and  welcome 
back  to  the  White  House.  I  always  add  the 
word  "complex."  They  keep  telling  me  that 
this  is  part  of  the  White  House.  You  know,  I 
haven't  had  a  cup  of  coffee  here.  [Laughter] 

But  I  guess  I  should  say  that  it's  hard  to 
believe  it  has  been  5  years  since  we  first 
met  here  in  Washington.  But  you  probably 
didn't  know  that  I  count  my  years  now  in 
blocks  of  five  so  it  doesn't  seem  quite  so 
long  to  me.  [Laughter]  It's  always  good  to 
see  you,  and  I  want  to  give  a  special  hello 
to  your  newly  elected  president,  Richard 
Hall.  A  lot  has  happened  since  that  first 
meeting,  much  of  it  thanks  to  your  loyal 
and  timely  support.  I  remember  asking  for 
your  support  back  in  1981  for  our  economic 
recovery  program.  And  because  you  and 
millions  of  hard-working  Americans  stepped 
forward.  Congress  followed  your  lead  and 
we  left  those  shadows  of  economic  disaster 
behind.  We're  rolling  on  an  open  highway 
to  a  new  era  of  fiill  employment  with  op- 
portunity for  all,  and  nothing  should  stop  us 
now. 

With  oil  prices  lower,  mortgage  rates 
dropping,  inflation  becoming  a  memory, 
1986  should  be  a  banner  year  for  all  who 
build  America.  And  that  begins  with  the 
Associated  General  Contractors.  Just  as  in 
your  industry,  we've  got  to  make  sure  our 
economic   foundation  remains   strong   and 


secure  so  we  can  build  on  our  40  months  of 
expansion  for  the  years  to  come.  Keeping 
our  economy  strong  and  secure  means  gov- 
ernment keeping  its  priorities  straight.  Un- 
fortimately,  just  as  robins  return  in  the 
spring  and  swallows  come  back  to  Capis- 
trano,  some  Members  of  Congress  are  back 
again  singing  their  same  song  of  tax  and  tax 
and  spend  and  spend.  Well,  it's  not  up  to 
the  people  to  fork  over  more  and  more,  it's 
up  to  Congress  to  stop  overspending  and 
leave  the  peoples'  earnings  alone. 

I  imderstand  that  you'll  soon  be  on  your 
way  up  to  the  Hill,  where  many  need  to 
hear  that  message.  But  right  now,  there's 
another  message  that  I'd  like  to  send  Con- 
gress on  an  all-important  vote— on  our  reso- 
lution to  provide  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan 
freedom  fighters.  The  House  Democratic 
leadership  plans  to  place  that  resolution  on 
to  an  additional  spending  bill.  And  if  this 
happens,  the  bill  could  be  lost  for  months  in 
a  forest  of  legislative  delays.  In  other  words, 
even  if  a  majority  of  House  Members  vote 
for  aid  to  the  fireedom  fighters  we  still 
wouldn't  be  able  to  get  the  aid  to  them, 
and  certainly  not  in  time.  And  we  can 
depend  on  the  Sandinistas  to  try  and  de- 
stroy them  before  we  got  around  to  it. 

We've  had  a  good,  honest  debate  on  this 
issue.  And  in  this  system  of  ours,  if  you 
don't  get  a  majority,  you  lose.  But  if  you  do 
get  a  majority,  you're  supposed  to  win. 
That's  the  American  way.  Well,  we  won  this 
vote  in  the  Senate,  so  I  can  only  say  that  if 
aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  wins  a  majority 
of  the  House,  but  still  loses  if  the  will  of 
Congress   is   thwarted   by   subterfuge   and 
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backroom  deals,  then  those  responsible  will 
have  served  only  to  damage  this  nation's 
foreign  policy.  If  the  House  votes  yes,  but 
aid  doesn't  go  through,  or  if  the  House 
amends  our  bill  to  block  the  defensive 
weapons  the  freedom  fighters  need,  there  is 
no  question  that  the  lives  of  countless 
yoimg  Nicaraguans  will  be  put  in  jeopardy. 
There's  no  question  that  the  cause  of  peace 
and  democracy  will  be  set  back.  And  there 
is  no  question  that  the  judgment  of  history 
will  hand  down  a  verdict  of  shame  on  us  all. 
But  if  enough  Republicans  and  Democrats 
unite,  if  in  a  bipartisan  way  we  stand  up 
and  insist  on  what  is  right,  fair,  and  just, 
then  there  can  be  a  real  victory — ^victory 
for  the  cause  of  democracy,  for  the  cause  of 
peace,  and  for  honor  in  America.  And  let's 
make  sure  that  we  act  worthy  of  ourselves. 
[Applause] 

Thank  you  very  much.  And  let's  make 
sure  that  this  government  acts  worthy  of 
the  American  people.  That's  the  message 
I'd  like  to  send  to  Congress;  so  would  all 
those  who  are  putting  their  lives — so  would 
all  those,  I  should  say,  that  are  putting  their 
lives  on  the  line  so  that  they,  like  we,  may 
be  able  to  feel  free  someday.  I  know  that 
I've  done  a  lot  of  talking  about  this,  and  I 
know  that  there've  been  people  who've 
taken  me  on  for  my  speech  on  television 
and  indicated  that  some  of  the  things  I  said 
weren't  true.  The  Sandinista  government 
has,  as  is  typical  of  Communist-bloc  nations, 
a  great  disinformation  network,  highly  fi- 
nanced, very  effective.  And,  while  every 
criticism  of  what  I  said  about  the  Sandinista 
government  was  widely  heralded  through- 
out the  country  and  the  world,  very  little 
attention  was  given  to  the  repudiation  of 
those  critics  by  authorities  in  Nicaragua 
who  rode  to  the  rescue  and  said  that  what  I 
had  told  them  about  the  Sandinistas  was 


absolutely  true. 

And  we  have  an  uphill  fight  trying  to  get 
the  people  of  America  to  realize  that  what 
we're  seeing  down  there  is  not  the  over- 
throw of  a  legitimate  government;  the  San- 
dinistas took  power  at  the  point  of  a  gun  in 
the  revolution  to  overthrow  Somoza.  But 
they  were  only  a  part  of  the  revolutionaries. 
And  then,  as  happens  with  Communist  or- 
ganizations, they  managed  to  get  rid  of 
their  other  revolutionary  allies  by  execu- 
tion, by  jailing,  by  exiling  them  out  of  the 
coimtry.  The  contras  are  made  up  of  many 
of  those  other  revolutionaries.  And  all 
they're  asking  is  a  chance  for  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  to  have  what  the  revolutionaries 
promised  when  they  were  fighting  the 
Somoza  national  guard,  and  that  was  the 
chance  for  the  Nicaraguan  people  by  their 
vote  to  decide  the  kind  of  government  they 
want  and  who  should  be  in  office  in  their 
coimtry.  And  any  distortion  of  that  does  a 
great  injustice  to  some  people  who  are  risk- 
ing everything  they  have  to  try  just  for  that 
promise  that  has  never  been  fulfilled.  And, 
as  I  say,  the  Sandinista  government  is  not  a 
duly  elected,  chosen  government;  it's  a 
gang  that  took  over  by  force.  So,  we  think 
that  maybe  force  on  them  will  cause  them, 
perhaps,  to  be  willing  to  listen  to  the  will  of 
the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

So,  God  bless  you  all,  and  I  thank  you.  I 
feel  a  little  guilty  asking  you  for  anything 
else.  You've  done  so  many  things  when 
we've  asked  for  your  help.  And  you've  been 
most  effective.  And  that's  why  I  keep 
asking  you  for  your  help — [laughter] — on 
other  things.  So,  God  bless  you,  and  thank 
you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:45  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
United  States  Air  Strike  Against  Libya 
April  14,  1986 


U.S.  military  forces  this  evening  have  exe- 
cuted a  series  of  carefully  planned  air 
strikes  against  terrorist-related  targets  in 
Libya.  These  strikes  have  been  completed 
and  our  aircraft  are  returning.  Libya  bears 
direct  responsibility  for  the  bombing  in 
West  Berlin  on  April  5  that  resulted  in  the 
death  of  Army  Sergeant  Kenneth  Ford  and 
injury  to  a  number  of  American  servicemen 
and  others.  In  light  of  this  reprehensible  act 
of  violence  and  clear  evidence  that  Libya  is 
planning  future  attacks,  the  United  States 
has  chosen  to  exercise  its  right  of  self-de- 
fense. It  is  our  hope  this  action  will  pre- 
empt and  discourage  Libyan  attacks  against 
innocent  civilians  in  the  future. 

U.S.  forces  struck  targets  that  were  part 
of    Qadhafi's    terrorist    infrastructure:    the 


command  and  control  systems,  intelligence, 
commimications,  logistics,  and  training  fa- 
cilities. These  are  sites  which  allow  Qadhafi 
to  perpetrate  terrorist  acts.  In  addition  to 
the  strikes  at  terrorist  centers,  the  President 
also  authorized  limited  defense  suppression 
missions  in  order  to  defend  our  own  forces 
engaged  in  this  mission.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  avoid  civilian  casualties  and  limit 
collateral  damage  and  to  avoid  casualties  to 
those  American  servicemen  who  are  partici- 
pating. The  President  will  address  the 
Nation  from  the  Oval  Office  at  9  p.m.,  east- 
em  standard  time. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  7:22  p.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  United  States  Air  Strike  Against  Libya 
April  14,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

At  7  o'clock  this  evening  eastern  time  air 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
launched  a  series  of  strikes  against  the 
headquarters,  terrorist  facilities,  and  mili- 
tary assets  that  support  Mu'ammar  Qadha- 
fi's  subversive  activities.  The  attacks  were 
concentrated  and  carefully  targeted  to  min- 
imize casualties  among  the  Libyan  people 
with  whom  we  have  no  quarrel.  From  ini- 
tial reports,  our  forces  have  succeeded  in 
their  mission. 

Several  weeks  ago  in  New  Orleans,  I 
warned  Colonel  Qadhafi  we  would  hold  his 
regime  accountable  for  any  new  terrorist 
attacks  launched  against  American  citizens. 
More  recently  I  made  it  clear  we  would 
respond  as  soon  as  we  determined  conclu- 
sively who  was  responsible  for  such  attacks. 
On  April  5th  in  West  Berlin  a  terrorist 
bomb  exploded  in  a  nightclub  frequented 
by  American  servicemen.  Sergeant  Kenneth 
Ford  and  a  young  Turkish  woman  were 


killed  and  230  others  were  wounded, 
among  them  some  50  American  military 
personnel.  This  monstrous  brutality  is  but 
the  latest  act  in  Colonel  Qadhafi's  reign  of 
terror.  The  evidence  is  now  conclusive  that 
the  terrorist  bombing  of  La  Belle  disco- 
theque was  planned  and  executed  under 
the  direct  orders  of  the  Libyan  regime.  On 
March  25th,  more  than  a  week  before  the 
attack,  orders  were  sent  from  Tripoli  to  the 
Libyan  People's  Bureau  in  East  Berlin  to 
conduct  a  terrorist  attack  against  Americans 
to  cause  maximum  and  indiscriminate  casu- 
alties. Libya's  agents  then  planted  the 
bomb.  On  April  4th  the  People's  Bureau 
alerted  Tripoli  that  the  attack  would  be  car- 
ried out  the  following  morning.  The  next 
day  they  reported  back  to  Tripoli  on  the 
great  success  of  their  mission. 

Our  evidence  is  direct;  it  is  precise;  it  is 
irrefutable.  We  have  solid  evidence  about 
other  attacks  Qadhafi  has  planned  against 
the  United  States  installations  and  diplomats 
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and  even  American  tourists.  Thanks  to  close 
cooperation  with  our  friends,  some  of  these 
have  been  prevented.  With  the  help  of 
French  authorities,  we  recently  aborted  one 
such  attack:  a  planned  massacre,  using  gre- 
nades and  smaU  arms,  of  civilians  waiting  in 
line  for  visas  at  an  American  Embassy. 

Colonel  Qadhafi  is  not  only  an  enemy  of 
the  United  States.  His  record  of  subversion 
and  aggression  against  the  neighboring 
States  in  Africa  is  well  documented  and 
well  known.  He  has  ordered  the  murder  of 
fellow  Libyans  in  countless  coimtries.  He 
has  sanctioned  acts  of  terror  in  Africa, 
Europe,  and  the  Middle  East,  as  well  as  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Today  we  have  done 
what  we  had  to  do.  If  necessary,  we  shall  do 
it  again.  It  gives  me  no  pleasure  to  say  that, 
and  I  wish  it  were  otherwise.  Before  Qadha- 
fi seized  power  in  1969,  the  people  of  Libya 
had  been  friends  of  the  United  States.  And 
Fm  sure  that  today  most  Libyans  are 
ashamed  and  disgusted  that  this  man  has 
made  their  country  a  synonym  for  barba- 
rism around  the  world.  The  Libyan  people 
are  a  decent  people  caught  in  the  grip  of  a 
tyrant. 

To  our  friends  and  allies  in  Europe  who 
cooperated  in  today's  mission,  I  would  only 
say  you  have  the  permanent  gratitude  of 
the  American  people.  Europeans  who  re- 
member history  understand  better  than 
most  that  there  is  no  security,  no  safety,  in 
the  appeasement  of  evil.  It  must  be  the 
core  of  Western  policy  that  there  be  no 
sanctuary  for  terror.  And  to  sustain  such  a 
policy,  free  men  and  free  nations  must 
unite  and  work  together.  Sometimes  it  is 
said  that  by  imposing  sanctions  against 
Colonel  Qadhafi  or  by  striking  at  his  terror- 
ist installations  we  only  magnify  the  man's 
importance,  that  the  proper  way  to  deal 
with  him  is  to  ignore  him.  I  do  not  agree. 

Long  before  I  came  into  this  office.  Colo- 
nel Qadhafi  had  engaged  in  acts  of  interna- 
tional terror,  acts  that  put  him  outside  the 
company  of  civilized  men.  For  years,  how- 
ever, he  suffered  no  economic  or  political 
or  military  sanction;  and  the  atrocities 
mounted  in  number,  as  did  the  innocent 
dead  and  wounded.  And  for  us  to  ignore  by 
inaction  the  slaughter  of  American  civilians 


and  American  soldiers,  whether  in  night- 
clubs or  airline  terminals,  is  simply  not  in 
the  American  tradition.  When  our  citizens 
are  abused  or  attacked  anywhere  in  the 
world  on  the  direct  orders  of  a  hostile 
regime,  we  will  respond  so  long  as  I'm  in 
this  Oval  Office.  Self-defense  is  not  only  our 
right,  it  is  our  duty.  It  is  the  purpose  behind 
the  mission  xmdertaken  tonight,  a  mission 
fully  consistent  with  Article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter. 

We  believe  that  this  preemptive  action 
against  his  terrorist  installations  will  not 
only  diminish  Colonel  Qadhafi's  capacity  to 
export  terror,  it  will  provide  him  with  in- 
centives and  reasons  to  alter  his  criminal 
behavior.  I  have  no  illusion  that  tonight's 
action  will  ring  down  the  curtain  on  Qadha- 
fi's reign  of  terror.  But  this  mission,  violent 
though  it  was,  can  bring  closer  a  safer  and 
more  secure  world  for  decent  men  and 
women.  We  will  persevere.  This  afternoon 
we  consulted  with  the  leaders  of  Congress 
regarding  what  we  were  about  to  do  and 
why.  Tonight  I  salute  the  skill  and  profes- 
sionalism of  the  men  and  women  of  our 
Armed  Forces  who  carried  out  this  mission. 
It's  an  honor  to  be  your  Commander  in 
Chief. 

We  Americans  are  slow  to  anger.  We 
always  seek  peaceful  avenues  before  resort- 
ing to  the  use  of  force — and  we  did.  We 
tried  quiet  diplomacy,  public  condemna- 
tion, economic  sanctions,  and  demonstra- 
tions of  military  force.  None  succeeded.  De- 
spite our  repeated  warnings,  Qadhafi  con- 
tinued his  reckless  policy  of  intimidation, 
his  relentless  pursuit  of  terror.  He  counted 
on  America  to  be  passive.  He  counted 
wrong.  I  warned  that  there  should  be  no 
place  on  Earth  where  terrorists  can  rest  and 
train  and  practice  their  deadly  skills.  I 
meant  it.  I  said  that  we  would  act  with 
others,  if  possible,  and  alone  if  necessary  to 
ensure  that  terrorists  have  no  sanctuary 
anywhere.  Tonight,  we  have. 

Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9  p.m.  from 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  The 
address  was  broadcast  live  on  nationwide 
radio  and  television. 
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Proclamation  5459 — Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week, 

1986 

Apnl  14,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  peoples  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
are  bound  together  by  a  shared  belief  in 
peace,  prosperity,  justice,  and  freedom. 

The  Organization  of  American  States  is 
the  embodiment  of  that  common  commit- 
ment to  these  basic  principles  through  its 
Charter  and  the  Rio  Treaty.  As  one  of  the 
oldest  international  organizations  in  exist- 
ence, the  OAS  has  worked  vigorously  to 
broaden  peaceful  exchanges  between  the 
peoples  it  represents  and  the  world  commu- 
nity; to  reduce  the  tensions  and  conflicts 
arising  within  the  Hemisphere;  and  to  stout- 
ly resist  aggressive  threats  from  outside. 
The  record  of  the  OAS  in  the  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  disputes,  the  promotion  of  demo- 
cratic values,  and  the  protection  of  human 
rights  has  earned  worldwide  respect  and 
admiration. 

The  Charter  of  the  OAS  clearly  expresses 
the  belief  of  the  peoples  of  the  region  in 
the  effective  exercise  of  representative  de- 
mocracy. There  are  currently  more  demo- 
cratic states  in  this  Hemisphere  than  at  any 
other  time  in  history,  an  eloquent  witness 
to  the  solid  progress  in  this  area. 

Recently,  the  OAS  began  an  effort  to  re- 
vitalize the  inter-American  system,  to  en- 
hance its  peacekeeping  role,  to  strengthen 
its  dedication  to  human  rights,  and  to  in- 
crease its  effectiveness  in  improving  living 
conditions  for  all  who  dwell  in  this  Hemi- 


sphere. 

On  this  Pan  American  Day  of  1986,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  extend  a  warm 
and  friendly  greeting  to  all  our  neighbors  in 
the  Americas.  We  reaffirm  our  active  sup- 
port for  the  Organization  of  American 
States  and  the  goal  of  Hemispheric  amity 
and  solidarity.  We  renew  our  solemn  com- 
mitment to  those  principles  to  which  the 
members  of  the  OAS  wholeheartedly 
pledged  themselves  at  the  December  1985 
General  Assembly  in  Cartagena. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Monday,  April  14,  1986,  as 
Pan  American  Day,  and  the  week  begin- 
ning April  13,  1986,  as  Pan  American 
Week.  I  urge  the  Governors  of  the  fifty 
States,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  officials  of  other 
areas  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  honor  these  observances  with 
appropriate  activities  and  ceremonies. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereimto  set 
my  hand  this  fourteenth  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  himdred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:26  p.m.,  April  15,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  April  15. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
United  States  Air  Strike  Against  Libya 
Apnl  15,  1986 


As  of  this  morning,  16  of  the  18  F-111 
fighter  bombers  have  returned  to  their  base 
in  Mildenhall,  England.  One  plane,  which 


developed  mechanical  problems  en  route, 
has  landed  in  Spain.  One  F-111  remains 
unaccounted  for.  A  naval  and  air  search  op- 
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eration  is  currently  underway  to  locate  this 
aircraft.  All  carrier-based  aircraft  have  re- 
turned safely  to  the  carriers  without  inci- 
dent. 

In  our  assessment  of  the  situation,  we  be- 
lieve that  we  have  struck  a  blow  against 
terrorism.  We  have  sent  a  message  to  Qa- 
dhafi.  Our  objective  was  to  inflict  damage 
to  Qadhafi's  capability  to  direct  and  control 
the  export  of  international  terrorism. 

The  United  States,  and  for  that  matter  all 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world, 
cannot  tolerate  terrorism.  When  we  can 
clearly  identify  those  responsible  for  terror- 
ist acts,  we  will  hold  them  accountable.  The 
goal,  therefore,  was  to  strike  targets  in  a 


way  that  would  damage  Qadhafi's  ability  to 
perpetrate  terrorist  acts.  We  wanted  to 
show  that  such  attacks  are  a  consequence  of 
undertaking  terrorist  actions,  that  terrorism 
cannot  be  supported  without  incurring  a 
heavy  price.  We  have  successfully  accom- 
plished both  objectives.  We  hope  this  action 
will  deter  future  terrorist  attacks.  It  was  to 
send  a  clear  message  that  we  will  no  longer 
tolerate  death  of  innocent  Americans  and 
others.  We  are  confident  this  message  was 
heard  and  understood. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  9:26  a.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Appointment  of  H.  Monroe  Browne  as  a  Member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  White  House  Fellowships 
April  15,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  H.  Monroe  Browne  to  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
White  House  Fellowships.  This  is  an  initial 
appointment. 

Mr.  Browne  is  currently  a  self-employed 
businessman  in  San  Francisco,  who  recently 
served  as  United  States  Ambassador  to  New 
Zealand  in  1981-1985.  He  was  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Institute 
for  Contemporary  Studies  in  San  Francisco 
in  1976-1981.  And  previously,  he  served  as 


management  representative  on  the  first  ap- 
peals board  of  the  California  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  1972- 
1974;  as  president  of  Browne  Cattle  Co., 
Inc.,  1948-1981;  and  as  president  of  Hart- 
man  Concrete  Materials  Co.,  1950-1970. 

Mr.  Browne  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  California  at  Los  Angeles  (A.B.,  1939). 
He  is  married,  has  three  children,  and  re- 
sides in  San  Francisco,  CA.  He  was  bom 
May  9,  1917,  in  Long  Beach,  CA. 


Appointment  of  William  C.  Doherty,  Jr.,  as  a  Member  of  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Project  Economic  Justice 
April  15,  1986 


The  President  today  annoimced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  William  C.  Doherty,  Jr.,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Presidential  Task  Force 
on  Project  Economic  Justice.  This  is  an  ini- 
tial appointment. 

Mr.  Doherty  is  currently  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  American  Institute  for  Free 
Labor  Development,  a  position  he  has  held 
since  1965.  Previously,  he  was  director  of 


the  institute's  social  projects  department, 
1962-1965;  inter-American  representative 
of  the  Postal,  Telegraph,  and  Telephone 
International  (PITTI)  in  Latin  America, 
1955-1962;  and  assistant  director  of  the  re- 
gional activities  department  of  the  Interna- 
tional Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions 
(ICFTU)  in  Brussels,  1952-1955. 
Mr.    Doherty    graduated    from    Catholic 
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University  (B.A.,  1951).  He  is  married,  has 
eight  children,  and  resides  in  McLean,  VA. 


Mr.  Doherty  was  born  December  26,  1926, 
in  Cincinnati,  OH. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Meeting  With  Members  of  the  American 
Business  Conference 
Apnl  15,  1986 


Thank  you  very  much,  and  welcome  to 
the  White  House.  I've  never  gotten  over 
feeling  strange  when  I  say  that,  but  they 
tell  me  that  Fm  supposed  to  call  it  part  of 
the  White  House.  [Laughter] 

Before  discussing  the  topic  at  hand,  let 
me  talk  to  you  briefly  about  the  events  that 
took  place  last  night.  Yesterday,  as  you 
know,  pilots  of  the  air  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  spoke  to  the  outlaw 
Libyan  regime  in  the  only  language  that 
Colonel  Qadhafi  seems  to  understand.  They 
performed  courageously.  Two  of  our  airmen 
are  missing.  But  let  us  be  clear:  Yesterday 
the  United  States  won  but  a  single  engage- 
ment in  the  long  battle  against  terrorism. 
We  will  not  end  that  struggle  until  the  free 
and  decent  people  of  this  planet  unite  to 
eradicate  the  scourge  of  terror  from  the 
modern  world. 

Terrorism  is  the  preferred  weapon  of 
weak  and  evil  men.  And  as  Edmund  Burke 
reminded  us:  In  order  for  evil  to  succeed, 
it's  only  necessary  that  good  men  do  noth- 
ing. Yesterday  we  demonstrated  once  again 
that  doing  nothing  is  not  America's  policy; 
it's  not  America's  way.  America's  policy  has 
been  and  remains  to  use  only  force  as  a  last 
result — or  resort,  I  should  say.  We  would 
prefer  not  to  have  to  repeat  the  events  of 
last  night.  What  is  required  is  for  Libya  to 
end  its  pursuit  of  terror  for  political  goals. 
The  choice  is  theirs. 

Yet  let  us  not  underestimate  the  reach  of 
Qadhafi's  terror.  He's  tried  to  subvert  half  a 
dozen  countries  on  his  own  continent  of 
Africa  and  has  had  Libyan  students  and  dis- 
sidents murdered  in  faraway  capitals.  And  I 
would  remind  the  House  voting  this  week 
that  this  archterrorist  has  sent  $400  million 
and  an  arsenal  of  weapons  and  advisers  into 
Nicaragua  to  bring  his  war  home  to  the 
United  States.  He  has  bragged  that  he  is 


helping  the  Nicaraguans  because  they  fight 
America  on  its  own  ground.  We  do  not  un- 
derestimate the  brutality  of  this  evil  man, 
but  Colonel  Qadhafi  ought  not  to  underesti- 
mate either  the  capacity  or  legitimate 
anger  of  a  free  people. 

Now  on  to  other  subjects.  It's  great  to  be 
together  again  with  old  firiends  and  allies. 
And  special  greetings  to  Arthur  Levitt  and 
Jack  Albertine.  I  know  that  this  is  Jack's  last 
year  with  the  ABC.  And,  Jack,  you  have  my 
very  personal  thanks  for  all  of  the  support 
that  you've  given  this  administration  and 
our  pro-opportunity  policies.  And  I  bet  ev- 
eryone here  and  in  the  White  House  joins 
me  in  saying  congratulations  for  a  job  well 
done. 

You  know,  it  was  last  year  before  this 
group  that  I  told  the  tax  hikers  in  Congress 
that  if  they  wanted  to  send  me  a  tax  in- 
crease, well,  go  ahead,  make  my  day. 
[Laughter]  I  got  that  line  from  Clint 
E8iStv/ood--{laughter].  Although  now  that 
the  voters  of  Carmel,  California,  elected 
him  mayor,  I  suppose  I  should  say.  Mayor 
Eastwood.  [Laughter]  I  have  to  confess  that 
I'm  amazed  that  a  Hollywood  actor  who 
costarred  with  a  monkey  could  ever  make  it 
in  politics.  [Laughter]  Of  course,  the  Ameri- 
can Business  Conference  has  helped  make 
our  year  a — well,  you've  helped  make  more 
than  my  day — ^make  it  a  banner  year  of  en- 
trepreneurship  and  innovation,  laying  the 
foundation  for  what  I'm  convinced  can 
become  a  decade  of  vibrant  economic 
growth. 

We've  already  had  41  straight  months  of 
expansion  and  created  an  average  of  about 
250,000  new  jobs  a  month.  Employment 
this  year  is  the  highest  in  history.  Almost 
$2.5  billion  was  committed  to  venture  cap- 
ital in  1985.  We  reached  a  new  high  in 
business  incorporations,  and  America  today 
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is  spending  more  on  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment than  ever  before.  And  the  good  eco- 
nomic news  continues  to  flood  in.  Because 
we've  kept  the  tax  hikers  at  bay  and  begun 
to  lighten  the  government  burden  on  the 
private  sector,  our  economy  is  breaking 
records.  Wholesale  prices  are  dropping.  In- 
flation overall  is  at  the  lowest  level  in 
nearly  a  decade  and  a  half.  Interest  rates 
are  falling;  and  as  interest  rates  fall,  mort- 
gage rates  fall,  making  it  possible  for  more 
and  more  Americans  to  fulfill  the  American 
dream  of  owning  their  own  home.  In  1981 
we  decontrolled  oil.  Now  OPEC  is  in  disar- 
ray and  oil  prices  are  plummeting.  Many 
Americans  will  be  able  to  heat  and  cool 
their  homes  for  less.  And  isn't  it  great  to 
"fill  'er  up"  at  the  station  for  less  than  a 
dollar  a  gallon?  The  stock  market's  scaling 
new  heights.  And  taken  over  a  period  of 
several  months,  a  vigorous  stock  market 
may  be  the  best  single  leading  indicator  of 
powerful  economic  growth  there  is.  So, 
Americans,  in  the  words  of  that  famous 
song:  "Let  the  Good  Times  Roll." 

Of  course,  there  are  still  some  in  Con- 
gress who  are  calling  for  a  tax  hike.  It  seems 
no  matter  how  the  economy  is  doing — 
whether  it's  weak,  or  whether  it's  strong,  in 
recession  or  expansion — they  call  for  tax 
hikes.  Even  now  that  we've  shown  that  we 
can  cut  government  spending  and  eliminate 
the  deficit  by  the  end  of  the  decade, 
they're  still  calling  for  a  tax  hike.  You  know, 
it's  a  funny  thing,  I  get  the  feeling  they 
want  to  raise  your  taxes.  [Laughter] 

But  we're  not  going  to  let  them,  are  we? 
Because  our  tax-cutting,  limited-govern- 
ment policies  are  working.  Whatever  you 
want  to  call  it,  supply-side  economics  or  in- 
centive economics — ^by  the  way,  have  you 
noticed  they  don't  call  it  Reaganomics  any- 
more? Whatever  you  call  it,  it's  launching 
the  American  economy  into  a  new  era  of 
growth  and  opportunity.  And  we're  going 
to  keep  up  the  big  "Mo" — the  winning  mo- 
mentum— with  tax  reform  that  cuts  rates 
still  further.  Our  basic  ingredients  for  a  tax 
package  haven't  changed:  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions, thresholds  high  enough  so  hard-work- 
ing Americans  aren't  pushed  relentlessly 
into  higher  brackets,  some  long-overdue  tax 
relief  for  America's  families,  and  investment 
incentives  for  American  business.  And  one 


thing  tax  reform  cannot  be  is  a  tax  hike  in 
disguise. 

You  know,  there  are  some  on  the  Hill 
who  say  that  you  can't  have  tax  reform,  that 
you  can't  lower  tax  rates,  until  you  raise 
taxes  on  the  American  people  again.  Well, 
the  American  people  don't  need  a  tax  in- 
crease, and  they're  not  going  to  get  a  tax 
increase.  The  problem  is  not  that  the 
people  are  undertaxed.  The  problem  is  that 
the  Congress  still  overspends.  There's  one 
other  dark  cloud  hovering  on  the  horizon: 
excessive  government  spending.  And  the 
leadership  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  resisting  all  attempts  to  control  spending. 
And  in  the  Senate  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
Budget  Committee  voted  for  a  resolution 
that  would  raise  your  taxes  by  nearly  $50 
billion  over  just  3  years.  It  seems  that  some 
people  never  get  the  message.  It  reminds 
me  of  kind  of  a  sacrilegious  story  they  tell 
about  one  of  our  great  heroes.  That  out 
there  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  John 
Paul  Jones  stood  on  the  bloody  deck  with 
the  bodies  all  lying  out  there  and  said,  "We 
have  not  yet  begun  to  fight."  There  was 
one  marine  raised  up  on  his  elbow  and  says, 
"There's  always  one  joker  that  never  got 
the  word."  [Laughter] 

Today,  of  course,  is  April  15th,  a  day 
that's  loaded  with  significance.  This  is  the 
deadline  for  Americans  across  the  country 
to  send  in  their  tax  returns  and  pay  their 
taxes.  And  in  a  bit  of  poetic  justice,  it's  also 
the  deadline  set  under  the  Gramm- 
Rudman-HoUings  law  for  Congress  to  come 
up  with  a  budget  on  how  it's  going  to  spend 
those  taxes.  But  while  millions  of  Americans 
will  be  meeting  their  obligation  to  their 
government,  it  appears  that  once  again 
Congress  is  not  going  to  meet  its  obligation 
to  the  American  people.  Congress  is  com- 
mitted under  law  to  a  balanced  budget  by 
1991.  And  there's  only  one  real  way  to  do 
that,  and  that's  cut  unnecessary  spending. 

Those  in  the  Congress  who  think  they 
can  go  about  business  as  usual,  overspend- 
ing the  American  people's  money  and  then 
raising  taxes  or  making  crippling  cuts  in  our 
national  defense  to  pay  their  way,  would  do 
nothing  but  repeal  all  the  progress  we  have 
made  in  the  last  5  years.  We  submitted  a 
budget   that   met   the   legal   requirements 
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without  slashing  defense  or  raising  taxes. 
Now  it's  time  for  Congress  to  meet  its  legal 
requirements  and  pass  a  budget  resolution. 
We  don't  need  more  government.  We  need 
more  growth,  strong,  vibrant  growth  that 
will  bring  all  Americans  into  the  economic 
mainstream,  light  the  forgotten  streets  of 
our  inner  cities  with  hope,  and  reach  out  to 
every  corner  of  the  world  with  opportunity. 
The  American  economy  can  be  a  mighty 
engine  for  progress,  a  mighty  force  for  good 
in  this  world;  but  we  have  to  leave  it  free, 
unshackled  from  high  taxes  and  unbur- 
dened by  excessive  government.  We  must 
not  hobble  it  with  overregulation  or  smoth- 
er it  in  antitrade,  antigrowth  legislation.  If 
we  liberate  the  energies  and  imagination  of 


the  American  people  and  allow  them  the 
wherewithal  to  build  their  dreams,  America 
will  be  a  dynamo  leading  the  world  into  the 
1990*s  and  a  new  era  of  prosperity  the  likes 
of  which  this  world  has  never  before  seen. 
That  is  our  goal,  and  that's  our  challenge.  I 
might  put  it  this  way:  Go  ahead,  America, 
make  my  decade! 
Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:01  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  In  his  remarks,  the  President  re- 
ferred to  Chairman  Arthur  Levitt  and  Presi- 
dent Jack  Albertine  of  the  American  Busi- 
ness Conference. 


Remarks  on  Signing  the  Law  Day  U.S.A.  Proclamation 
April  16,  1986 


You  make  me  feel  very  good  in  case  Mr. 
Qadhafi  brings  legal  action  against  me. 
[Laughter]  Vice  President  Bush,  Attorney 
General  Meese,  and  President  William  Fals- 
graf  of  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  presidents  of  the  National  Bar  Associa- 
tion and  the  Federal  Bar  Association,  good 
morning  to  all  of  you,  and  welcome  to  the 
White  House  complex.  The  White  House 
complex  is  what  you  get  when  you  have 
been  working  here  too  long.  [Laughter]  I 
see  here  today  lawyers  who  have  given  long 
and  distinguished  service  to  their  profes- 
sion, and  I  see  others  who  are  just  setting 
out  on  promising  legal  careers.  I  thank  you 
all  for  coming,  and  I  know  that  the  secre- 
taries you  left  behind  thank  you,  too. 
[Laughter] 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  desig- 
nated this  year's  Law  Day  theme  to  be 
"Foundations  of  Freedom,"  building  up  to 
next  year's  celebration  of  the  bicentennial 
of  the  Constitution.  Almost  200  years  later  I 
think  we  can  say  there's  some  pretty  solid 
masonry  beneath  that  great  document.  Our 
forefathers  wrote  the  Constitution  in  order 
to,  in  their  words,  "secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity." 
Well,   the   endurance   of  our   Constitution 


and  the  liberty  it  secures  is  a  tribute  not 
only  to  the  wisdom  of  our  Founding  Fathers 
but  to  all  the  citizens,  who  in  the  courts  and 
legislatures,  in  the  political  process,  and  in 
their  daily  lives  have  fought  to  uphold  its 
basic  guarantees. 

Sometimes,  as  we  saw  recently,  the  fight 
to  preserve  freedom  and  the  rule  of  law 
must  be  carried  to  the  field  of  battle.  We 
can  be  thankful  that  this  country  of  ours  has 
never  wanted  for  the  kind  of  bravery  and 
dedication  displayed  by  our  fighting  men 
just  a  short  time  ago  over  the  coast  of 
Libya.  We  lost  one  plane  in  that  engage- 
ment, and  I  think  we  all  pray  for  the  two 
airmen  who  are  lost.  They  are  the  heroes  of 
our  hearts,  and  each  of  us  today  owes  a 
piece  of  our  freedom  to  their  noble  effort. 

The  United  States  is  slow  to  anger,  and 
we  use  force  only  as  a  last  resort.  We  tried 
quiet  diplomacy.  We  tried  public  condem- 
nation. We  tried  economic  sanctions.  And, 
yes,  we  tried  a  show  of  military  might.  But 
Qadhafi  intensified  his  terrorist  war,  send- 
ing his  agents  around  the  world  to  murder 
and  maim  innocents.  He  mistook  our  love 
of  peace  for  passivity,  and  restraint  for  lack 
of  resolve.  He  mistook  our  traditional  re- 
spect for  law  and  for  the  human  rights  that 
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are  safeguarded  by  law  for  a  lack  of  will  to 
defend  against  lawlessness.  We  hope  Mr. 
Qadhafi  will  not  mistake  us  again.  Our  allies 
who  cooperated  with  us  in  this  action,  espe- 
cially those  who  share  our  common  law  her- 
itage, can  be  proud  that  they  stood  for  free- 
dom and  right,  that  as  free  people  they 
haven't  let  themselves  be  cow^d  by  threats 
and  violence.  They  have  earned  the  lasting 
respect  and  friendship  of  the  American 
people. 

And  while  I'm  on  the  subject  of  human 
rights  under  law,  we  cannot  forget  the  Nic- 
araguan  freedom  fighters.  Those  brave  men 
are  fighting  to  establish  respect  for  human 
rights,  for  democracy,  and  for  the  rule  of 
law  within  their  own  country.  Today  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  cast  an  histor- 
ic vote  on  aid  to  the  fireedom  fighters.  And 
unfortimately,  if  that  aid  is  approved,  it'll 
be  tied  to  a  pork-barrel  appropriations  bill, 
a  bill  so  brimming  with  waste  and  excess 
that  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters  may  never 
see  the  light  of  day.  If  we  win  a  fair  up-or- 
down  vote  only  to  see  it  canceled  by  the 
House  leadership  through  a  backdoor  par- 
liamentary maneuver,  then  the  cause  of  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua  and  the  rule  of  law 
will  be  the  greatest  casualties.  I  sincerely 
hope  the  obstructionists  in  Congress  will  re- 
consider, because  America  is  watching.  I 
appeal  to  the  sense  of  fairplay  of  our  elect- 
ed officials  in  the  House.  On  an  issue  of 
such  magnitude,  let  the  majority  work  its 
will.  Let  freedom  be  given  a  chance  in 
Nicaragua. 


As  I  sign  the  proclamation  for  this  Law 
Day,  May  1st,  1986,  let  us  give  thanks  that 
we  live  in  a  land  of  liberty  safeguarded  by 
our  constitutional  rights  and  protected  by 
the  rule  of  law.  The  foundations  of  freedom 
have  never  been  firmer.  Now  I'm  going  to 
sign  that  proclamation. 

I  hesitate  as  a  layman  to  say  to  all  of  you 
something  that  I've  said  to  a  number  of 
students  when  I've  had  opportunity  to 
speak  to  our  young  people.  And  I've  read  a 
lot  of  constitutions  of  other  countries.  I've 
read  the  Soviet  Constitution — ^was  surprised 
to  find  it  contains  some  of  the  same  provi- 
sions of  our  own  as  regard  to  freedoms  of 
the  people.  Of  course  they  don't  observe 
them,  but  they're  there  in  the  Constitution. 
But  I've  always  gotten  a  thrill  out  of  saying 
to  these  young  people  that  all  those  other 
constitutions  and  our  own,  there  is  one  little 
difference  between  them — ^looks  little,  but 
it  is  so  great  it  explains  the  total  success  of 
our  nation.  All  those  other  constitutions  are 
based  on  privileges  that  governments  give 
to  their  people,  and  ours  says,  "We,  the 
people  will  allow  the  Government  the  fol- 
lowing rights."  And  as  long  as  it  stays  that 
way,  we're  on  solid  ground. 

Well,  I'd  better  sign. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:47  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  Fred  D.  Gray  was  president  of 
the  National  Bar  Association,  and  Gerald  E. 
Gilbert  was  president  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association. 


Proclamation  5460— Law  Day  U.S.A.,  1986 
April  16,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

May  1,  1986,  is  Law  Day  U.S.A.  It  is  tradi- 
tionally a  time  to  focus  our  Nation's  atten- 
tion on  the  importance  of  the  rule  of  law  in 
our  free  society.  But  this  year's  Law  Day 
has  special  significance.  Its  theme,  "Founda- 
tions of  Freedom,"  is  designed  to  prepare 


all  citizens  for  an  important  event  in  Amer- 
ica's history:  the  Bicentennial  of  the  United 
States  Constitution  in  1987. 

The  foundations  of  freedom  upon  which 
our  Nation  was  built  include  the  Magna 
Carta  of  1215,  English  common  law,  the 
Mayflower  Compact,  the  Act  of  Parliament 
abolishing  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  and 
numerous  colonial  charters.  These  and  simi- 
lar precedents,  rooted  in  a  firm  conviction 
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of  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  human 
person,  articulated  fundamental  concepts, 
such  as  due  process  of  law,  trial  by  jury,  and 
freedom  of  speech.  In  drafting  the  Constitu- 
tion, our  forefathers  sought  to  embody 
these  concepts  in  a  single  document,  creat- 
ing a  rule  of  law  that  continues  to  "secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity.  ..." 

Our  written  Constitution  has  been  in  ex- 
istence for  200  years,  longer  than  that  of 
any  other  nation  in  the  world.  Although  our 
Nation  has  grown  from  13  isolated  agricul- 
tural States  to  an  industrialized  society  of 
240  million  people,  the  text  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides  today,  as  it  did  in  1787,  a 
blueprint  for  a  functioning  republic  with 
well-considered  and  workable  guidelines  for 
democratic  self-government.  Its  endurance 
is  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
authors  of  that  great  document,  but  to  all 
the  citizens  who,  in  our  courts  and  legisla- 
tures, have  fought  to  uphold  its  vital  guar- 
antees. It  is  also  a  testament  to  a  two-hun- 
dred-year-old tradition  of  freedom  through 
voluntary  adherence  to  the  rule  of  law.  Be- 
cause of  the  vigilance  of  the  American 
people,  we  continue  to  be  a  country  gov- 
erned by  law,  rather  than  by  force  or  the 
whim  of  a  few  self-proclaimed  leaders. 

Law  Day  U.S.A.  is  an  important  opportu- 
nity for  all  Americans  to  examine  the  histor- 
ical precedents  that  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  rule  of  law  in  America  through 
the  United  States  Constitution,  and  conse- 
quently to  improve  our  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  important  contribution 
these  sources  made  to  the  creation  of  our 


free  society.  As  we  observe  Law  Day,  I  urge 
everyone  to  join  me  in  renewing  our  dedi- 
cation to  the  foundations  of  our  freedom, 
principles  that  ensure  that,  in  this  Nation, 
all  men  and  women  will  continue  to  be 
free,  enjoying  the  full  and  equal  protection 
of  the  law. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
accordance  with  Public  Law  87-20  of  April 
7,  1961,  do  hereby  proclaim  Thursday,  May 
1,  1986,  as  Law  Day  U.S.A.  I  urge  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  use  this  occa- 
sion to  renew  their  commitment  to  the  rule 
of  law  and  to  reaffirm  our  dedication  to  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  documents  that 
form  the  foundations  of  our  freedom.  I  call 
upon  the  legal  profession,  schools,  civic, 
service  and  fraternal  organizations,  public 
bodies,  libraries,  the  courts,  the  communica- 
tions media,  business,  the  clergy,  and  all 
interested  individuals  and  organizations  to 
join  in  efforts  to  focus  attention  on  the  need 
for  the  rule  of  law.  I  also  call  upon  all 
public  officials  to  display  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  on  all  government  buildings 
on  Law  Day,  May  1,  1986. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  16th  day  of  April,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:35  a.m.,  April  17,  1986] 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Conference  on  Confidence  and  Security  Building  Measures  and 
Disarmament  in  Europe 
April  16,  1986 


Yesterday  the  Stockholm  Conference  on 
Confidence  and  Security  Building  Measures 
and  Disarmament  in  Europe,  the  CDE, 
began  its  most  critical  session  to  date.  If 
substantial  progress  is  made,  there  will  be  a 
good  chance  of  achieving  a  concluding  doc- 


ument that  will  increase  openness  and 
make  the  military  situation  in  Europe  more 
stable  and  predictable.  But  much  remains 
to  be  done  if  we  are  to  reach  an  agreed 
document  that  will  reduce  the  risk  of  mili- 
tary confrontation  in  Europe.  If  the  East 
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remains  reluctant  to  move  ahead  with 
drafting  such  a  document,  time  will  rim  out 
on  the  CDE,  which  adjourns  on  September 
19. 

The  President  has  instructed  the  head  of 
the  U.S.  delegation,  Ambassador  Robert  L. 
Barry,  to  work  with  our  NATO  allies,  the 
neutral  and  nonaligned  States,  and  the  East, 
to  find  solutions  consistent  with  the  Confer- 
ence mandate  and  our  security  require- 
ments. The  Conference  must  agree  on  the 
level  and  types  of  military  activity  that  will 
be  covered  in  the  concluding  document. 
We  place  high  priority  on  agreeing  on  a 
threshold  for  notification  of  ground  force 
and  combined  arms  activities  which  can  be 
verified  and  which  will  result  in  equitable 
treatment  for  all  35  participating  States. 
This  can  be  accomplished  by  identifying 
structural  and  numerical  parameters  that 


would  cover  activities  at  a  level  significantly 
below  those  covered  by  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act. 

In  order  to  discourage  the  use  of  military 
forces  for  political  intimidation,  the  U.S. 
delegation  has  been  instructed  to  explore 
possibilities  for  elaborating  the  details  of  the 
measure  requiring  that  major  military  ac- 
tivities be  forecast.  The  U.S.  Government 
has  repeatedly  stressed  our  concern  over 
compliance  with  international  agreements 
and  accords.  All  participating  States  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  verify  the  measures 
adopted  in  Stockholm.  This  can  only  be  a 
accomplished  by  inspection. 

As  we  make  progress  on  the  content  of 
confidence  and  security  building  measures, 
we  will  continue  drafting  on  a  statement 
reaffirming  our  common  commitment 
under  international  law  to  refrain  from  the 
threat  or  use  of  force. 


Executive  Order  12556 — Mailing  Privileges  of  Members  of  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  of  Friendly  Foreign  Nations 
April  16,  1986 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  section 
301  of  title  3  of  the  United  States  Code,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Delegation  of  Functions.  The 
function  conferred  upon  the  President  by 
section  3401(a)  of  title  39  of  the  United 
States  Code,  of  designating  an  area  for  firee 
mailing  privileges,  is  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

Sec.  2.  Interagency  Consultation.  In  per- 
forming the  function  delegated  by  this 
Order,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  con- 
sult with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 


United  States  Postal  Service,  and  with  the 
heads  of  other  Executive  agencies  as  appro- 
priate. The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pro- 
vide timely  notice  to  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  of  any  designations  or  termi- 
nations of  designations  made  under  this 
Order. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
April  16,  1986. 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:36  a.m.,  April  17,  1986] 
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Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  on  the  United  States  Air 
Strike  Against  Libya 
April  16,  1986 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:    (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

Commencing  at  about  7:00  p.m.  (EST)  on 
April  14,  air  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States  conducted  simultaneous  bombing 
strikes  on  headquarters,  terrorist  facilities 
and  military  installations  that  support 
Libyan  subversive  activities.  These  strikes 
were  completed  by  approximately  7:30  p.m. 
(EST). 

The  United  States  Air  Force  element, 
which  laimched  from  bases  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  struck  targets  at  Tripoli  Military 
Air  Field,  Tarabulus  (Aziziyah)  Barracks, 
and  Sidi  Bilal  Terrorist  Training  Camp.  The 
United  States  Navy  element,  which 
laimched  from  the  USS  Coral  Sea  and  the 
USS  America,  struck  targets  at  Benina  Mili- 
tary Air  Field  and  Benghazi  Military  Bar- 
racks. One  F-111  with  its  two  crew  mem- 
bers is  missing.  These  targets  were  carefully 
chosen,  both  for  their  direct  linkage  to 
Libyan  support  of  terrorist  activities  and  for 
the  purpose  of  minimizing  collateral 
damage  and  injury  to  innocent  civilians. 

These  strikes  were  conducted  in  the  exer- 
cise of  our  right  of  self-defense  imder  Arti- 
cle 51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  This 
necessary  and  appropriate  action  was  a  pre- 
emptive strike,  directed  against  the  Libyan 
terrorist  infrastructure  and  designed  to 
deter  acts  of  terrorism  by  Libya,  such  as  the 
Libyan-ordered  bombing  of  a  discotheque 
in  West  Berlin  on  April  5.  Libya's  cowardly 


and  murderous  act  resulted  in  the  death  of 
two  innocent  people — an  American  soldier 
and  a  young  Turkish  woman — and  the 
wounding  of  50  United  States  Armed 
Forces  personnel  and  180  other  innocent 
persons.  This  was  the  latest  in  a  long  series 
of  terrorist  attacks  against  United  States  in- 
stallations, diplomats  and  citizens  carried 
out  or  attempted  with  the  support  and  di- 
rection of  Muammar  Qadhafi. 

Should  Libyan-sponsored  terrorist  attacks 
against  United  States  citizens  not  cease,  we 
will  take  appropriate  measures  necessary  to 
protect  United  States  citizens  in  the  exer- 
cise of  our  right  of  self-defense. 

In  accordance  with  my  desire  that  Con- 
gress be  informed  on  this  matter,  and  con- 
sistent with  the  War  Powers  Resolution,  I 
am  providing  this  report  on  the  employ- 
ment of  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 
These  self-defense  measures  were  undertak- 
en pursuant  to  my  authority  under  the  Con- 
stitution, including  my  authority  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  United  States  Armed 
Forces. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  Strom  Thurmond,  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  Urging 
Congressional  Approval  of  United  States  Assistance  for  the 
Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
April  16,  1986 


In  recent  days  the  President  has  urged 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  to  assist  the 
Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters.  But  he  also 


expressed  his  dismay  that  a  backdoor  parlia- 
mentary maneuver — attaching  our  bill  to  a 
huge  and  wasteful  pork-barrel  appropria- 
tions bill — ^would  prevent  the  necessary  aid 
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from  ever  reaching  the  freedom  fighters. 
This  is,  nevertheless,  just  what  the  House 
Democratic  leadership  chose  to  do.  But 
today,  177  Republican  Members  of  the 
House  served  notice  together  that  they 
would  not  abide  by  this  unfair  tactic.  The 
President  fully  understands  the  reasons  for 


this  strategy  by  the  House  Republicans  and 
hopes  that  the  House  will  act  without 
having  to  overcome  further  obstacles.  The 
President  continues  to  believe  that  this  is 
an  urgent  measure  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity and  calls  on  the  House  to  act  as  soon 
as  possible. 


Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  Prior  to  a  Meeting  With  Prime 
Minister  Hawke  of  Australia 
April  17,  1986 


Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment, in  the  last  few  weeks,  rejected  your 
Star  Wars,  SDI — ^having  anything  to  do  with 
it.  Would  you  be  trying  to  get  Mr.  Hawke 
to  reconsider? 

The  President.  Well,  I  intend  to  extend 
him  all  hospitality.  If  he  wants  to  voice  an 
opinion  on  that.  111  be  glad  to  reply. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  see  Australia  in- 
volved in  the  Star  Wars  concept? 

The  President.  Well,  if  they  could  see 
their  way  clear  to  something  that  would  be 
mutually  beneficial,  that  would  be  just  fine. 

Q.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a  lot  of 
benefits  for  Australia  if  they  were  involved? 

The  President.  Well,  I  happen  to  believe 
in  it  enough  to  believe  that  there  would  be 
a  lot  of  benefits  for  the  whole  world,  be- 
cause what  we're  trying  to  get  is  a 
weapon — or  a  defensive  system,  not  a 
weapon — that  would  render  obsolete  nucle- 
ar strategic  weapons. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  would  you  have  liked 
full  support  from  Australia  on  the  Libyan 
question? 

The  President.  Well,  anyone  likes  approv- 
al, so 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  got  enough  support 
from  Australia? 

The  President.  Fm  satisfied. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  three  British  citizens 
have  been  murdered  in  Lebanon  apparent- 
ly because  of  Mrs.  Thatcher's  support  of  our 
raid  against  Libya.  What  do  you  have  to  say 
about  that? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  it's  a  tragedy, 
but  I  think  it's  another  example  of  the  fact 


that  terrorism  is  something  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  once  and  for  all,  all  of  us  together. 

Q.  Well,  Qadhafi  surfaced  again  and  sug- 
gests he's  going  to  continue  to  do  what  he's 
been  doing. 

The  President.  Yes.  Has  anyone  been  able 
to  pin  down  where  he  surfaced? 

Q.  Well,  he  was  on  television  yesterday, 
but  we're  not  quite  certain  whether  it  was 
live  or  taped. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  sir? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is? 

The  President.  No.  No,  I  just  think  he's 
been  staying  undercover  while  the  shooting 
is  going  on. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  disappointed 
with  the  cooperation  from  the  European 
allies,  or  lack  of  cooperation? 

The  President.  No,  I'm  not  going  to  com- 
ment, and  I'm  not  going  to  take  any  more 
answers  on  this  here.  We've  got  another 
subject  right  now. 

Q.  Okay.  Just  another  subject.  How  do 
you  feel  about  Stockman's  treatment  of  you 
in  his  book? 

The  President.  Haven't  read  his  book.  But 
I'm  not  sure  that  I  will. 

Q.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  stabbing 
you  and  other  people  in  the  back. 

The  President.  Well,  I  won't  comment. 
And  as  to  reading,  I  don't  have  too  much 
time  for  fiction. 

Q.  Ohhh!  [Laughter] 

Q.  Prime  Minister,  are  you  going  to  read 
Stockman's  book? 
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Prime  Minister  Hawke.  I  have  even  less.     Note:  The  exchange  began  at  11:33  a.m.  in 
[Laughter]  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 


Appointment  of  Gwendolyn  S.  King  as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
April  17,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Gwendolyn  S.  King  to  be 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  and  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental 
Affairs.  She  will  succeed  Deborah  Steelman. 

Mrs.  King  served  as  director  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  Pennsylvania  Governor 
Richard  Thornburgh,  1979-1986.  Previous- 
ly, she  was  legislative  assistant  to  United 
States  Senator  John  Heinz,  1978-1979;  divi- 
sion director  of  consumer  complaints  at  the 


Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment, 1976-1978;  and  a  senior  health 
desk  officer  for  the  Secretary  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
1974-1976. 

Mrs.  King  graduated  cum  laude  from 
Howard  University  in  1962  and  did  gradu- 
ate studies  at  George  Washington  Universi- 
ty. She  is  married  to  Colbert  I.  King,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  Rockville, 
MD.  She  was  born  in  East  Orange,  NJ. 


Remarks  Following  Discussions  With  Prime  Minister  Robert  Hawke 
of  Australia 
April  17,  1986 


The  President.  Fm  pleased  to  meet  with 
Prime  Minister  Bob  Hawke  today,  although 
I  was  somewhat  disappointed  he  didn't 
bring  the  America's  Cup  with  him.  Prime 
Minister  Hawke  is  a  personal  friend  and  a 
valued  counselor,  and  I  can't  overstate  the 
value  America  attaches  to  its  relationship 
with  Australia,  especially  as  that  nation  now 
approaches  a  very  special  year.  We  look  for- 
ward to  participating  in  the  festivities  of 
Australia's  1988  bicentennial. 

Our  countries  share  many  historical  expe- 
riences: our  love  of  democracy,  our  frontier 
heritage,  and  our  common  defense  of  free- 
dom from  the  First  and  Second  World  Wars 
through  Korea  and  Vietnam.  All  this  has 
nurtured  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
our  two  peoples.  Today  the  United  States 
and  Australia,  as  much  as  ever,  rely  on  each 
other.  Australia  is  a  responsible  ANZUS  [an 
alliance  between  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  United  States]  ally,  an  important 
trading  partner,  and  a  trusted  friend. 

Our  discussions  in  the  White  House  today 
covered  a  variety  of  issues.  In  the  area  of 


trade,  the  United  States  will  be  responsive 
to  the  extent  we  can  to  Australian  interests. 
In  international  agriculture,  we  have  a 
common  goal:  We'll  continue  to  work  to- 
gether to  keep  open  international  trade  and 
export  markets.  International  agricultural 
trade  problems  should  be  given  attention  in 
upcoming  international  economic  meetings, 
including  the  next  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations.  We  seek  a  truly  free 
international  agricultural  market.  Necessary 
interim  measures  to  counter  unfair  subsidi- 
zation, like  our  own  Export  Enhancement 
Program  [EEP],  should  take  account  of  the 
interest  of  friends  like  Australia.  Prime  Min- 
ister Hawke  has  been  assured  of  this,  and 
we  will,  of  course,  continue  our  dialog  on 
this  important  subject. 

On  other  matters,  we  reaffirmed  the  im- 
portance of  security  cooperation  among  Pa- 
cific States.  The  stabilizing  role  that  ANZUS 
plays  has  been  essential  to  the  phenomenal 
growth  that  the  Pacific  region  has  enjoyed 
during  the  last  decade.  It's  hoped  that  New 
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Zealand  will  soon  return  to  its  traditional 
role  as  a  responsible  ANZUS  member.  We 
would  greatly  regret  it  if  this  valued  part- 
ner declined  to  take  the  actions  that  would 
permit  restoration  of  our  normal  collabora- 
tion and  preservation  of  our  special  rela- 
tionship as  allies.  Whatever  New  Zealand's 
decision,  however,  I  have  told  Prime  Minis- 
ter Hawke  that  our  commitment  to  Austra- 
lia under  ANZUS  is  firm.  Our  discussions 
today  also  focused  on  regional  issues  and 
arms  control.  Australians  share  with  the 
American  people  a  deep  concern  about 
world  peace  and  a  desire  to  reduce  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  threatening 
mankind. 

This  is  my  third  meeting  with  Prime  Min- 
ister Hawke.  Our  personal  relations  and  the 
relations  of  our  countries  remain  on  a  very 
high  level.  Bob,  smooth  sailing  on  the  rest 
of  your  trip  and  on  the  journey  home. 

The  Prime  Minister.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. The  warmth  of  your  welcome  and  the 
sentiments  that  you Ve  expressed  in  your 
statement  are  very  much  appreciated  by 
me.  They  reflect  not  only  the  personal 
friendship  to  which  you  refer  and  which  I 
greatly  value;  they  reflect  also  the  close, 
longstanding  association  between  the  gov- 
ernments and  the  peoples  of  our  two  coun- 
tries. Mr.  President,  as  you  are  aware,  the 
main  purpose  of  my  visit  has  been  and  re- 
mains to  talk  with  you,  your  colleagues,  and 
Members  of  Congress  about  agricultural 
matters. 

Nevertheless,  let  me  say  this  at  the 
outset.  We  are  at  one  in  our  determination 
to  see  an  end  to  the  scourge  of  international 
terrorism  and,  therefore,  condenui  un- 
equivocally Libya's  role  in  directing,  export- 
ing, and  supporting  such  activities.  The  Aus- 
tralian Government  does  not  accept  that  vi- 
olence, in  particular,  terrorism,  is  a  solution 
to  the  complex  problems  of  the  world  we 
share.  We  referred  in  the  United  Nations 
Security  Council  to  a  number  of  possible 
courses  open  to  the  international  communi- 
ty to  bring  about  a  peaceful  resolution  of 
the  current  situation  in  the  Mediterranean 
region. 

Mr.  President,  we  meet  at  a  time  when 
the  rural  sectors  of  both  of  out  countries 
face  serious  difficulties.  For  us  the  corrup- 
tion of  international  markets  is  a  matter  of 


very  grave  concern.  Australia  is  an  efficient, 
nonsubsidizing  agricultural  exporter.  It  ex- 
ports 80  percent  of  its  rural  production. 
The  severe  difficulties  that  face  Australian 
and  U.S.  farming  communities  as  a  result  of 
depressed  agricultural  prices  and  our  firus- 
trations  with  a  market  loss  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  huge  European  Commu- 
nity agricultural  export  subsidies  are  of  crit- 
ical concern  to  both  our  countries.  I  have 
conveyed  Australia's  appreciation  of  the  co- 
operation we  have  received  so  far  from  the 
United  States  on  those  aspects  of  the  Farm 
Act  impacting  on  Australia's  agricultural  in- 
terests. Australia  particularly  welcomed,  Mr. 
President,  the  recent  amendments  to  the 
Farm  Act  which  halved  mandated  spending 
under  the  Export  Enhancement  Program 
and  reduced  the  funds  allocated  under  the 
Targeted  Export  Assistance  Program. 

Bearing  in  mind  the  importance  to  Aus- 
tralia of  its  wheat  markets,  I  was  encour- 
aged to  have  your  reassurance,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  EEP  will  continue  on  a  tar- 
geted basis,  aimed  essentially  at  markets  of 
subsidizing  exporters,  and  that  you  will  con- 
tinue to  encourage  EEP  recipients  to  main- 
tain their  normal  level  of  imports  firom  tra- 
ditional, nonsubsidizing  suppliers.  We  also 
welcomed  your  assurances  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Farm  Act,  with  regard  to 
export  of  beef  and  dairy  products,  would  be 
handled  in  a  way  which  seeks  to  minimize 
disruption  in  markets  served  by  Australia. 
We  also  expect  continued  access  for  our 
beef  to  the  United  States  market,  at  least  at 
the  levels  consistent  with  the  operation  of 
the  existing  meat  import  law.  In  relation  to 
sugar  imports  to  the  United  States,  we  are 
assured  that  Australia's  traditional  market 
share  is  being  maintained.  I  appreciate  that 
you  have  noted  our  concerns  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  current  cotton  and  rice  pro- 
grams. 

Australia  has  appreciated  the  opportuni- 
ties we  have  had  to  consult  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Farm  Act  and  of  the  EEP.  We 
welcome  your  agreement  that  these  oppor- 
tunities to  discuss  with  you  will  be  extended 
to  include  Australia's  concerns  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  United  States  export  subsi- 
dy and  surplus  stock  disposal  programs. 
Periodic  meetings  between  our  respective 
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trade  and  agricultural  ministers  will  be  cen- 
tral to  that  continuing  process.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  both  share  the  commitment  to  an 
effective  September  launch  of  the  new 
[Multilateral  Trade  Negotiations]  MTN.  We 
agree  on  the  need  to  have  agriculture  ac- 
cepted as  a  key  issue  for  the  new  MTN 
roimd.  We  also  agree  that  the  negotiation  of 
more  effective  [General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade]  GATT  rules  for  agricultural 
subsidies  should  be  a  specific  objective  of 
the  MTN  roimd.  The  forthcoming  Tokyo 
summit  will  be  important  in  carrying  these 
matters  forward. 

Mr.  President,  the  closeness  of  the  rela- 
tions which  Australia  and  the  United  States 
enjoys  is  based  on  common  values  and 
shared  prospectives.  Our  history  of  coopera- 
tion in  peace  and  in  war,  our  shared  com- 
mitment to  democratic  values,  and  the  fun- 
damental importance  of  our  security  rela- 
tionship under  the  ANZUS  alliance  have  all 
served  to  strengthen  and  broaden  our  bilat- 
eral relationship.  The  close  friendship  be- 
tween our  coimtries  does  not  require  identi- 
cal views  on  every  international  issue.  A 
mature  relationship  involves  mutual  respect 
for  each  other's  right  to  determine  inde- 
pendent policies  towards  various  problems, 
having  regard  to  each  other's  concerns. 

Our  alliance  under  the  ANZUS  treaty  is 
fundamental  to  Australia's  foreign  and  de- 
fense policies.  It  also  has  important  implica- 
tions for  the  security  and  the  stability  of  our 
region.  I  am  pleased  that  in  our  discussions 
today  we  reaffirmed  the  importance  of  our 
arrangements  under  ANZUS.  We  accept 
that,  like  other  alliances,  the  ANZUS  treaty 
entails  obligations  and  responsibilities  as 
well  as  mutual  benefits.  My  government  is 
convinced  that  international  security  is  en- 
hanced not  only  by  appropriate  security  ar- 
rangements which  contribute  to  stable  de- 
terrence but  also  a  commitment  to  pursue 


balanced  and  verifiable  arms  control  agree- 
ments. We  value  very  much  indeed,  Mr. 
President,  the  consultations  and  exchanges 
of  views  that  take  place  at  the  highest  level 
between  our  governments  on  a  range  of 
international  issues,  including  arms  control 
and  disarmament.  My  discussions  today 
with  you,  Mr.  President,  covered  the  pros- 
pects for  progress  towards  effective  arms 
control  and  specific  initiatives  that  have 
been  undertaken  in  Australia's  own  region, 
including  the  South  Pacific  Nuclear  Free 
Zone  Treaty. 

Our  discussions  today  also  covered  the 
tragic  situation  in  South  Afirica.  The  efforts 
of  the  Commonwealth  Eminent  Persons 
Group  to  encourage  dialog  between  the 
Government  and  the  various  racial  groups 
with  a  view  to  the  peaceful  establishment  of 
a  nonracial,  democratic,  and  representative 
government  in  South  Afirica  are  currently 
an  important  contribution  to  the  search  for 
a  solution. 

As  our  bicentenary  in  1988  approaches, 
we  are  planning  a  range  of  celebrations, 
which  we  hope  will  involve  active  participa- 
tion by  many  countries,  including,  of 
course,  the  United  States.  A  visit  to  Austra- 
lia around  that  time  by  you  would  be  most 
appropriate  and  most  welcome,  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  take  up 
that  invitation  which  I  have  extended  to 
you. 

Mr.  President,  I  greatly  appreciate  the 
hospitality  that  you  have  extended  to  me 
today.  I  look  forward  to  further  valuable 
exchanges  with  you  on  the  many  important 
issues  we  have  addressed. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:25  p.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  Earlier, 
the  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  met  in 
the  Oval  Office  and  then  had  lunch  in  the 
Residence. 
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Proclamation  5461 — National  Mathematics  Awareness  Week,  1986 
April  17,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Since  the  time  of  its  beginnings  in  Egypt 
and  Mesopotamia  some  5,000  years  ago, 
progress  in  mathematical  understanding  has 
been  a  key  ingredient  of  progress  in  sci- 
ence, commerce,  and  the  arts.  We  have 
made  astounding  strides  since  from  the 
theorems  of  Pythagoras  to  the  set  theory  of 
Georg  Cantor.  In  the  era  of  the  computer, 
more  than  ever  before,  mathematical 
knowledge  and  reasoning  are  essential  to 
our  increasingly  technological  world. 

Despite  the  increasing  importance  of 
mathematics  to  the  progress  of  our  econo- 
my and  society,  enrollment  in  mathematics 
programs  has  been  declining  at  all  levels  of 
the  American  educational  system.  Yet  the 
application  of  mathematics  is  indispensable 
in  such  diverse  fields  as  medicine,  computer 
sciences,  space  exploration,  the  skilled 
trades,  business,  defense,  and  government. 
To  help  encourage  the  study  and  utilization 
of  mathematics,  it  is  appropriate  that  all 
Americans  be  reminded  of  the  importance 


of  this  basic  branch  of  science  to  our  daily 
lives. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
261,  has  designated  the  week  of  April  14 
through  April  20,  1986,  as  "National  Mathe- 
matics Awareness  Week"  and  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation in  observance  of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  April  14 
through  April  20,  1986,  as  National  Mathe- 
matics Awareness  Week,  and  I  urge  all 
Americans  to  participate  in  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities  that  demonstrate 
the  importance  of  mathematics  and  mathe- 
matical education  to  the  United  States. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  seventeenth  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:43  a.m.,  April  18,  1986] 


Remarks  at  the  Annual  White  House  Correspondents  Dinner 
April  17,  1986 


You  know,  we're  both  pleased  to  be  here. 
This  is  also  the  night  of  the  Kremlin  Corre- 
spondents Dinner  in  Moscow.  [Laughter] 
That's  when  the  members  of  the  Soviet 
media  gather  to  laugh  at  Gorbachev's 
jokes — [laughter] — or  else.  [Laughter] 

You  know,  I  rehearsed  my  lines  in  front 
of  Don  Regan,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
thought  my — ^how  my  timing  was,  and  he 
said,  "Almost  as  good  as  Daniel  Ortega's." 
[Laughter]  He  said  that  I  was  supposed  to 
get  up  here  and  make  the  press  laugh. 
Well,  there's  nothing  I  like  better  than  a 
challenge — [laughter] — ^like  making  people 
laugh  just  2  days  after  April  15th. 


I  understand  ABC's  having  some  budget 
problems.  The  news  division  has  already 
laid  off  three  hairstylists.  [Laughter]  Well, 
they  aren't  alone.  That  sweater  Dan  Rather 
wears  came  from  Goodwill  Industries. 
[Laughter]  And  I  hear  that  NBC's  going  to 
do  a  hard-hitting  report  saying  the  only 
reason  Ron  Reagan,  Jr.'s,  career  has  taken 
off  is  because  he  has  a  famous  father,  and 
the  guy  saying  it  will  be  Chris  Wallace. 
[Laughter]  At  my  last  press  conference,  I 
thought  that  gimmick  of  wearing  a  red 
dress  to  get  my  attention  went  a  little  too 
far,  but  it  was  a  nice  try,  Sam  [Donaldson]. 
[Laughter] 
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It  must  be  exciting,  though,  being  a  cor- 
respondent in  a  place  where  all  the  political 
action  is.  Unfortunately,  you're  here  and 
the  action's  in  Chicago.  [Laughter]  Those 
last  few  weeks  have  really  been  hectic  what 
with  Libya,  Nicaragua,  and  the  budget  and 
taxes.  I  don't  know  about  you,  but  I've  been 
working  long  hours.  I've  really  been  burn- 
ing the  midday  oil.  [Laughter] 

You  know,  I  received  an  invitation  that 
said,  "Please  come  to  Ellis  Island  July  4th 
for  the  hundredth  birthday  celebration  of 
an  American  institution."  Somebody  goofed. 
My  birthday  isn't  until  February.  [Laughter] 
And  it  really  won't  be  my  hundredth,  al- 
though I've  been  around  for  a  while.  I  can 
remember  when  a  hot  story  broke  and  the 
reporters  would  run  in  yelling,  "Stop  the 
chisels!"  [Laughter] 

I  received  another  letter  from  Gorbachev 
today.  He  proposed  holding  American-style 
elections  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  opening  his  bor- 
ders for  the  free  movement  of  people,  es- 
tablishing an  independent  news  media,  and 
tearing  down  the  Berlin  Wall.  Pat  Buchan- 
an dismissed  it  as  nothing  new.  [Laughter] 

People  are  too  ready  to  jump  to  conclu- 
sions. The  other  day  when  I  told  Don 
Regan  I  was  opposed  to  dictators  whoever 
or  wherever  they  are,  he  asked  me  if  he 
should  start  packing.  [Laughter] 

I  have  good  news  and  bad  news  for  Mario 
Cuomo.  The  good  news  is  the  polls  show 
Americans  favoring  an  Italian  for  President. 
The  bad  news  is  it's  Lee  lacocca.  [Laughter] 

You  know,  someone  asked  me  if  I  thought 
the  Republicans  can  beat  the  Democratic 
Presidential  candidate  in  1988.  Well,  you 
bet  we  can.  And  we  will  beat  Lyndon 
LaRouche.  [Laughter] 

You  know,  I  do  follow  what  you  write. 
One  of  you  just  recently  wrote  a  piece 
questioning  why  things  seem  to  be  going  so 
well  for  me  lately.  Well,  it's  just  a  case  of 
letting  Reagan  be  Regan.  [Laughter] 

I've  been  criticized  for  going  over  the 
head  of  Congress.  So  what's  the  fiiss?  A  lot 
of  things  go  over  their  heads.  [Laughter] 

This  afternoon,  someone  told  me  that  the 
average  IQ  of  Washington  had  risen  by  75 
points.  I  asked  him  how  he  accounted  for  it. 
He  said  Dick  Cavett  just  landed  at  the  air- 
port. [Laughter]  I  know  all  of  you  folks  are 


looking  forward  to  hearing  Dick  Cavett  this 
evening.  Dick  feels  that  he  was  hampered 
on  commercial  television  because  of  his 
image  as  an  intellectual.  I  had  the  same 
problem.  [Laughter]  When  I  told  Nancy 
that  Dick  was  going  to  be  here,  she  asked  if 
I  minded  watching  something  with  subti- 
tles. And  I  said,  "A  foreign  movie?"  She  said 
"No,  Dick  Cavett  interviewing  Bill  Buck- 
ley." [Laughter]  But  Dick  is  living  proof 
that  good  things  come  in  small  packages. 
He  was  once  the  centerfold  for  Reader's 
Digest. 

Tonight  the  president  of  your  organiza- 
tion, Gary  Schuster,  passes  the  torch  to  your 
new  president.  Bill  Plante.  They  tell  me  Bill 
is  the  CBS  sex  symbol,  and  here  I  was 
loaded  with  one-liners  about  Lesley  Stahl. 
[Laughter] 

Well,  before  we  steal  away,  I  will  be  seri- 
ous for  a  moment.  We  might  have  a  tend- 
ency, you  and  I,  to  be  a  bit  disputatious 
now  and  then.  That's  all  part  and  parcel  of 
our  trade.  But  during  a  time  like  this — 
during  a  hectic  and  historic  week,  I'm  espe- 
cially grateful  for  all  your  efforts  to  provide 
a  vigorous,  probing,  and  unbiased  free 
press.  I  saluted  the  courage  of  our  Air  Force 
and  Navy  pilots  after  they  carried  out  their 
difficult  and  dangerous  mission  this  week, 
but  another  group  also  performed  coura- 
geously and  well,  working  endless  hours, 
putting  themselves  in  harm's  way,  trying  to 
give  the  American  people  the  best  and 
most  accurate  account  possible  of  one  of  the 
most  important  stories  of  this  decade. 
"Courage,"  ChurchiU  said,  "is  the  one  qual- 
ity which  guarantees  all  others."  This  was  a 
week  for  courage  and  for  superior  perform- 
ance in  your  profession  as  well.  And  I'm 
delighted  to  salute  you  and  all  of  your  col- 
leagues overseas. 

We've  had  a  fine  time  here  tonight,  and 
I've  been  especially  thankfiil  to  feel  laugh- 
ter and  patriotism  warm  our  hearts,  to 
know  that  liberty  binds  us  as  one.  May  it 
always  be  so.  And  thank  you  for  including 
Nancy  and  me  in  these  wonderful  festivi- 
ties, and  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  8:14  p.m.  at 
the   Washington  Hilton  Hotel.   Donald  T. 
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Regan  was  Assistant  to  the  President  and 
Chief  of  Staff ,  and  Patrick  J.  Buchanan  was 


Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director  of 
Communications. 


Remarks  at  a  Fundraising  Luncheon  for  Senator  Alfonse  M. 
D'Amato  in  New  York,  New  York 
April  18,  1986 


You've  done  that.  Thank  you.  [Applause] 
There  are  no  words  properly  to  thank  you, 
but  just  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I 
thank  you  all  very  much.  And  Al  D'Amato, 
Senator,  I  thank  you.  Thank  you,  John  Bier- 
wirth.  It's  wonderful  to  be  here  in  New 
York  today  and  very  good  to  see  all  of 
you — ^some  old  friends  and  now  some  new. 

I  know  you're  about  to  lunch,  and  I  don't 
want  to  take  too  much  time  up  here.  I  want 
to  be  direct  and  get  to  the  heart  of  my 
message  and  then  take  my  seat.  I  consid- 
ered starting  with  himior — something  like 
it's  a  pleasure  to  be  here  and  give  a  little 
help  to  Y>*Am2Xo— {laughter}— oiter  all, 
that's  what  he  gives  me  in  the  Senate. 
[laughter]  Then,  you  know  how  every  once 
in  a  while  a  line  from  a  song  will  get  in 
your  head  and  you  just  can't  get  them  out. 
They  keep  going  over  and  over  again,  kind 
of  way  up  here.  That  was  happening  to 
me — ^you  say  "D'Am-a-to"  and  I  say  "D'Am- 
fl-to."  [Laughter]  It  reminded  me  of  how 
Harry  Belafonte  said,  "Let's  call  the  whole 
thing  off."  [Laughter] 

You  know  the  fact  is,  it's  as  tough  for  the 
Democrats  to  find  an  opponent  for  Al  as  it 
is  for  batters  to  find  a  Dwight  Gooden  fast- 
ball. Actually,  there's  a  similarity  between 
the  two.  Dwight  is  "Dr.  K,"  and  as  far  as 
I'm  concerned  Al  D'Amato  is  Senator  "A- 
OK."  And  I'm  hoping  that  you'll  help  send 
him  back  to  the  Senate  for  another  6  years. 
We  need  him  there,  and  I  need  him  there. 
One  reason  is  obvious:  We  need  more 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  like  Custer 
needed  more  arrows.  [Laughter]  Nothing 
against  my  fiiends  and  colleagues  in  the 
other  party,  but  at  this  time  in  our  history  it 
is  the  Republican  Party  that  is  the  party  of 
ideas,  the  party  of  the  entrepreneur  and 
the  small  businessman  and  businesswoman, 
the  party  of  the  poor  and  those  who  are 
struggling  for  a  chance,  and  the  party  of  a 


great  and  once  almost  forgotten  part  of 
America — the  great  middle  class  of  this 
country. 

Senator  Al  D'Amato  has  helped  us  repre- 
sent all  of  these  groups  and  individuals, 
which  is  to  say  he's  helped  us  represent 
America.  Back  in  1981  when  it  wasn't  easy, 
when  the  sophisticated  advice  in  this  State 
and  the  smart  money  in  Washington  said 
don't  do  it,  Al  D'Amato  supported  the  tax 
cuts  that  put  our  economy  back  on  its  feet. 
It  wasn't  easy,  but  Al  took  the  position  be- 
cause it  was  the  right  and  the  just  thing  to 
do.  The  economic  explosion  that  followed 
the  tax  cuts  has  created  millions  of  jobs 
since  1982,  including  nearly  half  a  million 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  Senator  D'Amato 
showed  a  lot  of  courage,  and  I  thanked  him. 
I  said,  "Al,  I  don't  know  how  to  thank  you." 
And  he  said,  "I  can  think  of  a  few  ways,  Mr. 
President."  [Laughter]  He  even  had  a  list. 
[Laughter]  And  I've  told  my  aides,  "Try  to 
get  him  when  he  isn't  prepared."  [Laugh- 
ter] Well,  they're  still  trying.  [Laughter] 
That  was  the  meaning  of  the  4  a.m.  call  last 
night,  Al.  [Laughter] 

Al  D'Amato  has  fought  a  sometimes 
lonely  fight  for  adequate  and  realistic  de- 
fense spending.  And  I  must  say  that  in  this 
fight,  he  has  managed  in  his  own  inimitable 
way  to  serve  the  national  interest  while  en- 
hancing economic  prospects  on  the  local 
level.  Al  has  shown  an  impressive  knowl- 
edge of  and  concern  about  the  readiness 
and  the  size  of  our  naval  forces,  for  in- 
stance. In  the  past  few  years,  he's  worked 
closely  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
make  sure  that  our  ships  have  sufficient  and 
widely  dispersed  home  porting,  the  better 
to  defend  a  large  continent.  He  did  this  out 
of  patriotism  and  an  eagerness  to  protect 
his  country. 

But — ^and  very  seriously — there  are  two 
areas  where  Al  D'Amato's  leadership  and 
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total — that  is  total — commitment  have 
made  a  major  and  immediate  impact.  And 
everyone  in  Washington  would  agree  with 
me  on  this,  especially  the  First  Lady.  I'm 
referring  to  the  problems  of  drugs  and 
crime.  It's  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Al 
D'Amato  came  to  the  Senate  absolutely 
livid  about  what  the  peaceful,  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  his  State  had  to  put  up 
with  in  terms  of  crime.  He  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  a  number  of  times,  and  it's  clear- 
ly an  issue  he  feels  very  passionately  about. 
And  he  hasn't  just  talked;  he's  done  some- 
thing. 

He  cosponsored  the  Comprehensive 
Crime  Control  Act,  which  put  tougher  pen- 
alties on  drug  trafficking  and  provides  pre- 
trial detention  for  dangerous  criminals.  He 
wrote  a  provision  of  the  act  which  strength- 
ens the  Government's  ability  to  seize  the 
assets  of  drug  dealers.  And  this  provision, 
by  the  way,  is  now  being  used  by  U.S.  attor- 
neys throughout  the  United  States.  He  suc- 
cessfully fought  for  hundreds  more  drug  en- 
forcement agents  and  customs  agents  to 
help  fight  in  the  battle  against  drugs.  Al 
agrees,  as  my  wife  Nancy  does,  that  a  big 
part  of  the  war  against  drugs  is  teaching 
children  to  resist  the  pressures  of  their 
ft-iends  and  the  neighborhood  and  teach 
them  how  to  say  no.  He's  joined  with  the 
law  enforcement  community  to  bring  drug 
prevention  to  the  classrooms  and  neighbor- 
hoods of  New  York. 

And  I  want  to  mention  a  special  program 
that  Al  has  begun.  It's  called  "Coaches, 
Kids,  and  Chemicals."  In  February,  180 
sports  coaches  and  parents  and  teachers 
made  their  way  through  the  snow  out  to 
Long  Island  to  meet  and  see  if  they 
couldn't  fight  the  drug  problem  together. 
And  I  know  that  Carl  EUer  is  a  part  of  that 
program.  I  know  also  that  he's  here  in  this 
room  today.  And,  Carl,  would  you  stand  up 
and  take  a  bow?  [Applause]  I've  always 
thought  there's  nothing  that  can't  be  done 
if  the  people,  the  American  people  want  to 
do  it.  Al  thinks  there's  nothing  that  can't  be 
done  if  the  great  and  good  people  of  the 
Empire  State  want  to  do  it.  So,  I'd  say  the 
street  thugs  and  the  drug  dealers  had  better 
beware  while  Al  D'Amato  and  friends  are 
on  the  case. 

Inevitably,    Al    D'Amato   and   I   haven't 


agreed  on  everything.  There  are  issues  in 
which  he  hasn't  seen  things  as  we  did.  But 
we've  also  always  agreed  on  a  great  deal. 
And  we're  Republicans;  we  share  the  same 
party  and  the  same  heritage,  and  there's 
nothing  more  that— or  there's,  I  should  say, 
there  is  more  that  unites  us  than  could  ever 
divide  us.  We  share  to  a  certain  extent  a 
worldview. 

Our  nation  faces  some  great  challenges 
over  the  next  few  years.  And  I  think  the 
historians  of  the  future  are  going  to  look 
back  on  the  eighties  as  a  watershed  era,  a 
time  when  America  faced  a  lot  of  tough 
issues — and  partly  because  it  had  no  choice. 
This  is  the  decade  that  reminds  me  of  Lin- 
coln's "Fellow  citizens,  we  cannot  escape 
history."  We  face  the  question  of  the  na- 
tional economy:  Should  we  keep  it  expand- 
ing and  creating  jobs,  or  do  we  want  to  go 
back  to  the  depressing  limits  of  the  past?  Al 
D'Amato  and  I  agree;  the  answer  is  go  for 
growth.  We  face  the  central  diplomatic 
challenge  of  our  time:  how  to  deal  with 
Soviet  expansionism,  with  imperialism,  and 
terrorism.  Al  D'Amato  and  I  agree:  To  pre- 
serve the  peace  we  need  a  strong  and  un- 
surpassed Armed  Forces. 

We  face  a  direct  and  explicit  military  and 
political  challenge  in  Central  America,  a 
challenge  involving  communism  and  its  am- 
bitions. Al  D'Amato  and  I  agree  that  to  pro- 
tect the  peace  you  have  to  protect  democ- 
racy, and  that  means  protecting  those  who 
fight  for  democracy.  And  I  want  to  thank 
you,  Al,  for  proving  once  again  the  other 
day  when  you  voted  for  aid  for  the  Nicara- 
guan  fireedom  fighters  that  you  can  face  the 
hard  choices  and  make  the  hard  votes.  I 
know  it  isn't  easy.  But  it's  better  than  easy; 
it's  right. 

Now,  I'm  not  going  to  look,  but  is  he 
getting  out  his  list  again?  [Laughter]  I  want 
Senator  D'Amato  with  me  in  Washington 
for  the  remaining  years  of  my  term,  and  I 
want  Senator  D'Amato  there  representing 
the  good  people  of  New  York  for  6  more 
years.  Do  you  think  you  can  help?  [Ap- 
plause] Well,  that's  wonderful,  and  you're 
all  wonderful.  Be  good  to  the  Senator  here 
and  send  him  back.  And  please  work  hard 
for  all  the  Republican  candidates  for  the 
House  and  the  State  and  local  office.  And  I 
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ask  you  to  rally  behind  your  candidate  for 
Governor,  Andy  O'Rourke. 

I  thank  you,  all  of  you.  It's  been  good  to 
be  here,  and  it's  been  fun.  So,  my  thanks, 
and  God  bless  you  all.  Oh,  by  the  way, 
there's  another  issue  in  which  Al  D'Amato 
and  I  agree.  Like  Al,  I  love  New  York! 
Thank  you. 


Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:15  p.m.  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel.  In  his  remarks,  he  referred  to  John 
Bierwirth,  president  of  Grumman  Corp; 
Dwight  Gooden,  pitcher  for  the  New  York 
Mets;  and  Carl  Filer,  former  professional 
football  player. 


Nomination  of  A.  David  Rossin  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Energy 

April  18,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  A.  David  Rossin  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Nuclear 
Energy). 

Since  1981  Dr.  Rossin  has  been  director 
of  the  Nuclear  Safety  Analysis  Center,  Nu- 
clear Power  Division,  at  the  Electric  Power 
Research  Institute  (EPRI)  in  Palo  Alto,  CA. 
Prior  to  1981,  Dr.  Rossin  was  director  of 
research  for  the  Commonwealth  Edison 
Co.,  Chicago,  IL.  He  is  a  27-year  veteran  of 
the  nuclear  power  field,  having  worked  in 


various  technical  and  management  capac- 
ities at  Argonne  National  Laboratory  from 
1955  to  1972,  before  moving  to  Common- 
wealth Edison. 

Dr.  Rossin  graduated  from  Cornell  Uni- 
versity (B.S.,  1954),  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  (M.S.,  1955),  Northwest- 
ern University  (M.B.A.,  1963),  and  Case- 
Western  Reserve  University  (Ph.D.,  1966). 
He  is  married,  has  two  children,  and  resides 
in  Los  Altos,  CA.  He  was  born  May  5,  1931, 
in  Cleveland,  OH. 


Nomination  of  R.  Kenneth  Towery  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
April  18,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  R.  Kenneth  Towery  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  26,  1991.  This  is  a 
reappointment. 

Since  1979  Mr.  Towery  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Sentinel  Corp.,  a  consulting 
firm  in  Austin,  TX,  that  he  founded.  Previ- 
ously, Mr.  Towery  was  assistant  to  the  chan- 
cellor, the  University  of  Texas  system,  from 
1976  to  1979;  Assistant  Director  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  in  1969-1976;  press  secre- 
tary and  then  administrative  assistant  to 
Sen.  John  Tower  in  1963-1969;  Capitol  cor- 
respondent with  Newspapers,  Inc.,  in  1956- 


1963;  and  a  reporter  and  managing  editor 
for  Cuero  Daily  Record,  a  small  newspaper 
in  Cuero,  TX,  in  1951-1956.  He  was  award- 
ed the  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1955  for  a  series  of 
stories  exposing  fraud  and  corruption  in  the 
Texas  Veterans  Land  Program. 

He  entered  the  U.S.  Army  during  World 
War  II  and  served  in  the  Philippines  where 
he  was  captured  and  was  a  POW  for  SVz 
years.  He  was  awarded  the  Purple  Heart, 
the  Presidential  Unit  Citation  with  two  Oak 
Leaf  Clusters,  and  other  decorations.  He 
graduated  from  Southwest  Texas  Junior  Col- 
lege and  attended  Texas  A&M  University. 

Mr.  Towery  is  married,  has  two  children, 
and  resides  in  Austin,  TX.  He  was  born  Jan- 
uary 25,  1923,  in  Smithville,  MS. 
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Proclamation  5462— National  Garden  Week,  1986 
April  18,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

During  spring,  the  season  of  renewal,  mil- 
lions of  Americans  turn  joyfully  to  garden- 
ing. 

America's  gardens  produce  an  abundance 
of  fruits  and  vegetables  to  enliven  our 
tables  and  a  stimning  variety  of  flowers  and 
shrubs  brighten  our  lives  with  their  beauty. 

Gardening  is  a  wholesome  avocation  that 
encourages  appreciation  for  nature  and  con- 
cern for  the  preservation  and  enhancement 
of  our  environment.  It  prompts  a  genuine 
respect  for  those  who  work  in  agriculture 
today.  Gardening,  above  all,  provides  a  spe- 
cial source  of  fulfillment  when  foresight,  pa- 
tience, and  collaboration  with  soil  and  sun- 
light finally  are  repaid  by  lovely  flowers  and 
luscious  harvests. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
136,    has    authorized    and    requested    the 


President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  April  13,  1986,  as 
"National  Garden  Week." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  April 
13,  1986,  as  National  Garden  Week,  and  I 
call  upon  all  Federal,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, private  organizations,  and  all 
Americans  to  join  in  educational  efforts, 
ceremonies,  and  other  appropriate  activities 
to  show  our  appreciation  for  the  efforts  and 
contributions  of  gardeners. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eighteenth  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:14  p.m.,  April  18,  1986] 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Murder  of  Peter  Kilburn  in  Beirut,  Lebanon 
April  18,  1986 


The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut  this  morning 
was  contacted  by  officials  of  the  American 
University  in  Beirut  concerning  the  identity 
of  the  third  victim  of  the  brutal  murders 
discovered  on  April  17  in  Beirut.  They  told 
the  Embassy  that  this  victim  had  been 
identified  as  Peter  Kilburn,  the  librarian  at 
the  American  University,  by  three  of  his 


colleagues.  We  do  not  have  positive  forensic 
identification.  Steps  are  being  taken  to 
obtain  this  information.  We  have  been  in 
touch  with  all  the  families  of  the  American 
hostages  and  provided  them  with  all  the 
information  we  have.  Mr.  Kilburn  was  last 
seen  on  November  30,  1984,  and  was  con- 
firmed missing  on  December  3,  1984. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Oil  Prices 
April  19,  1986 

My  fellow  Americans:  will  be  driving  more  than  ever,  going  on 

With  summer  coming,  a  lot  of  Americans      "See  America  First"  vacations  and  driving 
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everywhere  from  New  Jersey  to  Cdifomia 
in  everything  from  vans  to  buses  to  motor- 
bikes. This  is  a  good  time  for  it  because  gas 
prices  continue  to  fall.  In  fact,  they  are  fall- 
ing as  never  before.  The  oil  price  decline  of 
the  1980's  has  been  a  triumph  not  of  gov- 
ernment, but  of  the  free  market;  and  not  of 
political  leaders,  but  of  freedom  itself. 

When  I  first  came  into  office  in  January 
of  1981,  the  price  of  gas  was  just  about 
$1.25  a  gallon.  The  price  of  a  barrel  of  oil 
had  reached  $36.  Americans  were  under- 
standably frustrated  and  angry  as  they  cast 
about  for  answers.  Some  people  advocated 
more  governmental  intervention.  Demands 
for  divestitures  of  oil  companies  filled  the 
air.  Other  people  demanded  gas  rationing. 
Well,  we  said  no.  I  didn't  want  to  force 
more  limits  on  people  through  rationing.  I 
wanted  to  ease  the  situation  by  letting  free- 
dom solve  the  problem  through  the  magic 
of  the  marketplace. 

One  week  after  I  took  office,  we  decon- 
trolled the  price  of  domestic  oil,  and  we 
stopped  the  Government  from  putting  ceil- 
ings on  its  pricing  and  production.  Our 
action  wasn't  exactly  greeted  by  rave  re- 
views. Those  opposed  said  decontrol  would 
drive  up  the  price  of  oil,  increase  gas  prices, 
and  cause  terrible  inflation.  One  Member  of 
Congress,  a  Democrat  from  Massachusetts, 
said  decontrol  would  impose  impossible  eco- 
nomic burdens  on  those  least  able  to  pay. 
Well,  5  years  later,  Massachusetts  is  enjoy- 
ing an  unprecedented  economic  comeback; 
and  the  reason  is  lower  taxes — something 
else  we  contributed  to— and  the  lowered 
energy  prices  that  followed  the  decontrol  of 
domestic  oil. 

Despite  all  the  scare  tactics  and  dire 
warnings,  decontrol  was  a  success.  The 
price  of  oil  has  fallen  from  the  $36  a  barrel 
of  1981  to  about  $12  a  barrel  today.  The 
price  of  gas  has  also  plummeted  from  an 
average  of  $1.25  a  gallon  when  I  took  office 
to  about  82  cents  today.  In  fact,  the  price  of 
gas  is  now  cheaper  in  real  terms,  meaning 
accounting  for  inflation,  than  it's  been  at 
any  point  since  the  1950's.  My  mother  used 
to  tell  me,  "It's  not  nice  to  crow,"  but 
maybe  this  once  I  can't  help  it.  We've  also 
been  able  to  close  down  the  costly  Synfuels 
Corporation,  a  quasi-governmental  agency 
that  ate  up  billions  of  taxpayer  dollars  while 


it  didn't  solve  the  energy  crisis.  Govern- 
ment didn't  perform  any  of  these  miracles; 
freedom  did,  the  marketplace  did,  the  en- 
trepreneurs and  businessmen  and  women  of 
America  did.  Those  of  us  back  in  Washing- 
ton just  sort  of  lifted  the  artificial  restraints, 
sat  back,  and  watched  the  gushers  blow. 

But  the  oil  harvest  of  the  eighties  is  not 
just  an  economic  story;  it  also  has  implica- 
tions for  our  national  security.  When  I  came 
into  office  the  United  States  was  consuming 
about  17  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day — 6  mil- 
lion imported.  A  big  part  of  that  oil  came 
from  the  Middle  East.  Today  we  consume 
less  than  16  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day,  and 
only  4  million  are  imported.  But  what  may 
prove  to  be  even  more  significant  is  that 
we've  changed  who  we  buy  our  imported 
oil  from.  Back  in  1981  most  of  it  came  from 
the  OPEC  countries,  but  now  most  of  it 
comes  from  Canada,  Mexico,  the  Caribbean, 
and  Great  Britain.  As  Vice  President  Bush 
pointed  out  recently,  we've  assured  that  our 
supplies  won't  be  as  vulnerable  to  interna- 
tional politics  as  they've  been  in  the  past. 
We  need  a  strong  U.S.  energy  industry  to 
keep  it  that  way. 

I  wish  the  entire  energy  picture  were 
nothing  but  good  news,  but  that,  unfortu- 
nately, isn't  so.  While  the  energy-dependent 
States  of  the  Nation  are  enjoying  increased 
economic  well-being,  the  economies  of  our 
oil  States  have  cooled.  Producers,  large  and 
small,  have  suffered  a  dramatic  loss  of 
income.  Many  small  companies  face  bank- 
ruptcy. While  our  belief  in  the  free  market 
remains  firm,  that  belief  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  sense  of  compassion  and  concern 
for  the  individuals  who  bear  its  economic 
consequences. 

But  the  answer  to  these  problems  is  not 
an  import  fee  on  imported  oil.  That  would 
be  a  step  backward.  What  we  have  to  do 
now  is  go  forward  with  actions  that  will 
further  improve  our  energy  production, 
freeing  up  all  remaining  energy  prices. 
That  means  doing  to  domestic  gas  what  we 
did  to  domestic  oil — decontrolling  it.  Last 
week  Energy  Secretary  John  Herrington 
sent  to  Congress  a  bill  to  lift  all  remaining 
controls  on  natural  gas  prices.  The  result 
will  once  again  be  a  boom  for  consumers, 
with     the     average     residential     customer 
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saving  up  to  $45  on  his  or  her  gas  bill  on 
the  first  full  year  of  decontrol  alone.  I  think 
it's  time  we  seized  the  moment  and  decid- 
ed to  finish  the  work  we  began  in  1981.  It's 
time  to  go  for  lower  prices,  go  for  more 
freedom,  and  go  for  the  growth  that  will 
follow.  Well  be  going  for  it  in  the  Congress 


soon,  and  we  hope  to  win  as  we  did  in  '81 — 
with  your  support. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:   The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Proclamation  5463— Education  Day,  U.S.A.,  1986 
April  19,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

From  earliest  colonial  days,  Americans 
have  always  known  that  education  is  the 
golden  key  that  opens  the  door  to  achieve- 
ment and  progress.  This  Administration  has 
placed  renewed  emphasis  on  excellence  in 
education,  and  already  the  results  are  en- 
couraging. By  setting  high  standards  we 
challenge  the  young  to  stretch  their  mental 
muscles  and  strive  to  achieve  the  best  that 
is  in  them.  Such  an  education  succeeds  be- 
cause it  makes  learning  an  adventure. 

Education  is  like  a  diamond  with  many 
facets:  it  includes  the  basic  mastery  of  num- 
bers and  letters  that  give  us  access  to  the 
treasury  of  human  knowledge,  accumulated 
and  refined  through  the  ages;  it  includes 
technical  and  vocational  training  as  well  as 
instruction  in  science,  higher  mathematics, 
and  humane  letters.  But  no  true  education 
can  leave  out  the  moral  and  spiritual  di- 
mensions of  human  life  and  human  striving. 
Only  education  that  addresses  this  dimen- 
sion can  lead  to  that  blend  of  compassion, 
humility,  and  understanding  that  is  summed 
up  in  one  word:  wisdom. 

"Happy  the  man,"  Scripture  tells  us, 
"who  finds  wisdom.  .  .  .  Her  ways  are  ways 
of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are  peace. 
She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  those  who  come  to 
possess  her." 

The  Congress  has  sought  to  call  attention 


to  these  durable  values  by  adopting  resolu- 
tions that  pay  tribute  to  the  example  of 
Rabbi  Menachem  Mendel  Schneerson,  a 
man  who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
search  for  wisdom  and  to  guiding  others 
along  its  pathways.  He  exemplifies  the  rich 
tradition  of  the  Seven  Noahide  Laws,  which 
have  been  the  lodestar  of  the  Lubavitch 
movement  from  its  inception. 

In  recognition  of  Rabbi  Schneerson's 
noble  achievements  and  in  celebration  of 
his  84th  birthday,  the  Congress,  by  House 
Joint  Resolution  582,  has  designated  April 
20  as  "Education  Day,  U.S.A."  and  author- 
ized and  requested  the  President  to  issue 
an  appropriate  proclamation  in  observance 
of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Sunday,  April  20,  1986,  as 
Education  Day,  U.S.A.,  and  I  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  in  particu- 
lar our  teachers  and  other  educational  lead- 
ers, to  observe  that  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  nineteenth  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:26  a.m.,  April  21,  1986] 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  Soviet 
and  United  States  Compliance  With  Arms  Control  Agreements 
April  21  1986 


With  regard  to  the  question  of  interim 
restraint,  the  President  has  started  consulta- 
tions with  the  Congress  and  key  allied  lead- 
ers on  his  tentative  thinking.  The  substance 
of  these  consultations  are  confidential.  No 
final  decision  has  yet  been  taken  and  will 
not  be  until  the  consultations  are  complete. 
We  will  not  comment  on  the  substance  of 
the  consultations  at  this  time. 

SALT  II  is  an  unratified  treaty  that  would 
have  expired  on  December  31,  1985.  The 
United  States  is  currently  following  the 
policy  announced  by  the  President  on  June 
10,  1985.  At  that  time,  the  President  com- 
mitted to  go  the  extra  mile.  He  did  so,  dis- 


mantling a  Poseidon  submarine,  not  to 
comply  or  abide  by  an  unratified,  expired 
treaty,  but  rather  to  give  the  Soviet  Union 
adequate  time  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
join  us  in  establishing  an  interim  framework 
of  truly  mutual  restraint. 

The  issue  is  not  one  of  complying  or  not 
complying  with  SALT  II,  rather  of  what  ac- 
tions to  take  now  under  the  President's 
policy  announced  last  June.  What  we  do  in 
the  future  depends  on  our  national  security 
needs  and  our  commitments  to  our  allies,  in 
meeting  the  threat  that  we  face,  which  in 
turn  depends  on  what  the  Soviets  do. 


Message  on  the  Observance  of  Secretaries  Week,  April  20-26,  1986 
Apnl  21,  1986 


During  Secretaries  Week  I  am  pleased  to 
call  on  all  Americans  to  join  me  in  recogniz- 
ing the  vital  role  of  secretaries  in  our  socie- 
ty and  economy.  Skilled,  professional  secre- 
taries are  essential  to  the  smooth,  efficient 
functioning  of  business,  government,  and 
the  professions. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of 
any  enterprise  is  communication,  and  secre- 
taries— ^whether  by  scheduling,  preparing 
correspondence,  or  working  directly  with 
the  public — are  among  any  organization's 
most  important  communicators.  The  effi- 
ciency and  reputation  of  an  organization 
are  largely  attributable  to  the  skill,  tact, 
dedication,  and  understanding  of  its  secre- 
taries. 

Recent  advances  in  technology  present 
new  challenges  for  secretaries,  yet  with 
each  challenge  comes  a  new  opportimity. 


As  America's  secretaries  master  the  new 
technologies,  office  efficiency  will  increase 
and  secretaries  will  be  freed  from  some  te- 
dious tasks  to  take  on  exciting  and  reward- 
ing challenges.  We  should  all  keep  in  mind 
that  much  of  the  technological  revolution 
that  will  keep  our  nation  growing  into  the 
Twenty-first  Century  will  be  implemented 
by  our  nation's  secretaries. 

I  am  happy  to  call  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant role  of  secretaries  in  our  national  life 
and  the  widening  opportunities  opening  up 
for  them  as  we  move  into  the  future.  Nancy 
joins  me  in  saluting  America's  secretaries 
and  in  expressing  the  gratitude  of  our  citi- 
zens for  the  great  contribution  they  make 
to  their  coimtry  and  its  economic  strength. 
They  have  our  warmest  good  wishes. 

Ronald  Reagan 
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Message  on  the  Observance  of  National  Volunteer  Week,  April  20- 
26,  1986 
Apnl  21,  1986 


Volunteers  founded  this  nation.  They  did 
it  at  risk  to  their  fortunes  and  their  very 
lives.  Even  if  we  are  not  called  on  to  take 
such  risks,  we  are  summoned  by  our  history 
and  our  proudest  traditions  to  give  our- 
selves to  the  service  of  our  neighbors  and 
our  nation.  That  is  the  summons  of 
voluntarism. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Americans  are 
responding  to  this  summons  with  great  gen- 
erosity and  in  great  numbers.  Every  year 
almost  a  hundred  million  citizens  lend  that 
helping  hand  without  seeking  any  reward 
save  that  pearl  of  great  price,  a  good  con- 
science. These  wonderful  citizens  build  up 
the  economy  of  love,  which  is  every  bit  as 
important  to  our  national  life  as  the  econo- 
my of  money.  Voluntarism,  the  economy  of 
love,  and  caring  is  the  necessary  comple- 
ment of  our  free  enterprise  system.  Both 
depend  on  the  same  kind  of  initiative  and 
imagination. 

Throughout  my  presidency  I  have  en- 
couraged the  spirit  of  voluntarism,  and  fos- 


tered our  sense  of  the  stake  we  all  have  in 
the  great  enterprise  called  society.  I  have 
striven  to  give  to  individuals,  families,  and 
private  organizations  broader  scope  for 
their  voluntary  contributions  to  the 
common  wealth.  The  American  people 
have  responded  with  the  generosity  for 
which  they  are  famous.  Every  day  we  re- 
ceive new  reports  of  highly  successful  Pri- 
vate Sector  Initiatives  which  creatively  use 
the  resources  we  have  as  a  nation  and  make 
America  a  still  better  place  to  live. 

National  Volunteer  Week  is  a  time  when 
we  recognize  the  generosity  of  our  volun- 
teers, and  the  incalculable  contribution  they 
make  to  American  life.  It  is  a  time  to  urge 
volunteers  to  keep  up  their  work,  and  to 
urge  all  Americans  to  become  an  active 
part  of  American  tradition. 

I  say  again  what  can  never  be  said  too 
often:  volunteers  make  a  difference.  God 
bless  you. 

Ronald  Reagan 


Proclamation  5464 — National  School  Library  Month,  1986 
April  22,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  accumulation  of  information,  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge,  and  the  application 
of  that  knowledge  to  solve  problems  or  en- 
hance lif^are  principal  functions  of  Ameri- 
can education.  At  every  level,  school  librar- 
ies offer  a  great  range  of  resource  materials 
that  greatly  enrich  education  and  increase 
the  knowledge  and  understanding  of  all 
Americans. 

Young  people  often  develop  a  lifelong 
love  of  reading  because  of  their  exposure  to 
books  in  school  libraries.  Furthermore,  re- 
searchers are  often  motivated  by  the  vast 


resources  of  university  and  special  libraries 
as  they  dedicate  themselves  to  studying  the 
problems  of  society.  School  libraries  and 
their  dedicated  staffs  make  an  incalculable 
contribution  to  our  educational  system. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
52,  has  designated  the  month  of  April  1986 
as  "National  School  Library  Month"  and  has 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
occasion. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  April  1986  as 
National  School  Library  Month.  I  invite  the 
Governors  of  every  State,  principals,  teach- 
ers,  educators,   students,   parents,   and   all 
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Americans  to  observe  this  month  with  ap- 
propriate activities  to  heighten  the  aware- 
ness of  the  importance  of  school  libraries. 
In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereimto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-second  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 


United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:40  p.m.,  April  22,  1986] 


Proclamation  5465 — Asian/ Pacific  American  Heritage  Week,  1986 
April  22,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Americans  who  have  come  from  Asian 
and  Pacific  countries  have  made  notable 
contributions  to  our  Nation  in  a  wide  range 
of  fields,  including  science,  the  arts,  medi- 
cine, law,  literature,  agriculture,  industry, 
commerce,  and  government.  Through  the 
rich  and  varied  traditions  and  heritages  of 
their  homelands,  they  have  greatly  en- 
hanced America's  culture  and  the  lives  of 
all  Americans. 

This  Nation  fittingly  honors  its  citizens  of 
Asian  and  Pacific  descent.  They  have 
brought  to  our  country  an  industriousness 
that  boosts  our  economy  and  a  passion  for 
freedom  that  rejuvenates  American  ideals. 
We  are  grateful  to  Asian  and  Pacific  Ameri- 
cans for  their  unwavering  support  for  the 
unalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  that  form  the  core  of 
the  American  ethos.  Through  their  bravery 


and  perseverance,  they  have  provided  us 
with  a  moving  testament  to  the  universality 
of  the  human  thirst  for  political  freedom. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning May  4,  1986,  as  Asian/Pacific  Ameri- 
can Heritage  Week,  and  call  upon  all 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  this 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-second  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:41  p.m.,  April  22,  1986] 


Proclamation  5466 — Mother's  Day,  1986 
April  22,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

By  tradition,  the  second  Sunday  in  May  is 
designated  as  Mother's  Day,  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's best-loved  holidays.  It  gives  us  all  a  spe- 
cial occasion  to  honor  our  own,  and  to 
praise  the  unique  dignity  of  motherhood. 


one  of  life's  highest  callings. 

Thomas  Jefferson  called  motherhood  "the 
keystone  of  the  arch  of  matrimonial  happi- 
ness," and  we  must  always  remember  that 
with  love,  strength,  and  fortitude,  the 
American  mother  assisted  in  the  settlement, 
development,  and  prosperity  of  our  coun- 
try. Her  contributions  to  the  well-being  of 
the  family,  the  community,  and  the  Nation 
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are  beyond  all  reckoning.  A  Jewish  saying 
sums  it  up:  "God  could  not  be  every- 
where— so  He  created  mothers." 

The  role  of  the  mother  has  changed  con- 
stantly in  our  society,  but  its  fundamental 
meaning  abides:  love  and  caring.  The 
modern  mother  is  conquering  new  worlds. 
She  continues  to  be  the  heart  of  the  family 
and  the  hearth  of  the  home.  Where  moth- 
ers are  honored  and  loved,  the  family  is 
strong.  And  where  the  family  is  strong  the 
nation  is  strong. 

In  recognition  of  the  magnificent  contri- 
butions of  mothers  to  their  families  and  to 
the  Nation,  the  Congress,  by  a  joint  resolu- 
tion approved  May  8,  1914  (38  Stat.  770), 
has  designated  the  second  Sunday  in  May  of 
each  year  as  Mother's  Day  and  requested 
the  President  to  call  for  its  appropriate  ob- 
servance. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  request  that  Sunday,  May  11,  1986, 
be  observed  as  Mother's  Day.  I  urge  all 
Americans  to  express  their  love  and  honor 
to  their  mothers  and  to  reflect  on  the  im- 
portance of  motherhood  to  the  well-being 
of  our  country.  I  direct  Government  offi- 
cials to  display  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
on  all  Federal  government  buildings,  and  I 
urge  all  citizens  to  display  the  flag  at  their 
homes  and  other  suitable  places  on  that 
day. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-second  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:42  p.m.,  April  22,  1986] 


Proclamation  5467— Father's  Day,  1986 
April  22,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Each  year  the  third  Sunday  in  June  is 
designated  as  Father's  Day,  a  day  on  which 
we  honor  our  Nation's  fathers  for  every- 
thing they  do  for  their  families  and  for 
America. 

Today  fatherhood  is  sometimes  drily  de- 
scribed as  a  craft  or  an  occupation,  some- 
thing which  competes  with  career  or  out- 
side pursuits  for  time  and  attention.  Con- 
temporary books  and  articles  offer  reams  of 
advice  to  mothers  and  fathers  on  how  to 
improve  as  parents  and  better  manage  their 
time  at  home  and  with  their  children.  In 
this  era  of  new  demands  and  stresses  on 
families,  we  frequently  forget  just  what  it  is 
that  is  special  about  fatherhood,  what 
makes  it  not  a  part  of  life,  but  a  path  in  life 
that  has,  in  every  generation,  the  power  to 
create  and  renew. 

Fatherhood,  after  all,  is  about  childhood. 


Fatherhood  is  walking  the  floor  at  midnight 
with  a  sick  baby  that  cannot  sleep;  father- 
hood is  an  arm  around  the  shoulders  of  a 
child  crying  because  a  balloon  is  lost;  father- 
hood is  repairing  a  bicycle  wheel  for  the 
umpteenth  time  knowing  that  it  won't  last 
more  than  the  afternoon.  Fatherhood  is 
guiding  a  youth  through  the  wilderness  of 
adolescence  toward  the  vast  expanse  of 
adulthood;  fatherhood  is  holding  tight  when 
all  else  seems  to  be  falling  apart;  and  father- 
hood is  letting  go  when  it  is  time  to  part. 
Fatherhood  is  long  hours  at  the  blast  fur- 
nace or  in  the  fields,  behind  the  wheel  or  in 
front  of  a  computer  screen,  working  a 
twelve-hour  shift  or  doing  a  six-month  tour 
of  duty.  In  short,  fatherhood  is  giving  one's 
all,  from  a  child's  first  day  of  life  on,  from 
the  break  of  day  to  its  end— on  the  job,  in 
the  household,  but,  most  of  all,  in  the  heart. 
From  the  vantage  point  of  his  love  and 
responsibility,  a  father  sees  the  future  and 
dedicates  himself  to  doing  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  his  family  safely  through.  No 
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father  performs  any  of  these  tasks  with 
thought  of  thanks  or  reward.  The  things 
that  gratify  him  most  are  those  that  repre- 
sent success  in  what  he  has  labored  to 
impart  to  his  children:  strength  of  character 
and  conviction,  love  of  family  and  country, 
a  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  above  all,  a 
spirit  of  thanksgiving  for  the  generous  gift 
of  life  itself. 

Because  human  nature  often  keeps  us 
from  recognizing  how  great  another's  sacri- 
fice is  until  we  assume  similar  burdens, 
many  of  us  realize  for  the  first  time  how 
dearly  we  were  prized  only  when  we  our- 
selves become  parents.  On  this  day  for  fa- 
thers, all  of  us  have  a  special  opportunity  to 
say  thanks  to  America's  dads  for  their  self- 
lessness and  devotion.  We  also  have  a 
chance  to  say  a  prayer  for  fathers  every- 
where— ^for  their  health  and  strength  if  they 
are  with  us,  or  for  their  blessing  if  this  day 
finds  them  smiling  down  from  heaven's 
bright  corridors.  Truly,  for  the  labor  and 
legacy  of  our  families  and  our  freedoms,  we 
cannot  thank  them  enough. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
accordance  with  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Congress  approved  December  28,  1970  (36 
U.S.C.  142a),  do  hereby  proclaim  Sunday, 
June  15,  1986,  as  Father's  Day.  I  invite  the 
States  and  conmiunities  and  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  that  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  as  a  mark  of  appre- 
ciation and  abiding  affection  for  their  fa- 
thers. I  direct  government  officials  to  dis- 
play the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  all 
Federal  government  buildings,  and  I  urge 
all  Americans  to  display  the  flag  at  their 
homes  and  other  suitable  places  on  that 
day. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-second  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:43  p.m.,  April  22,  1986] 


Nomination  of  William  F.  Ryan  To  Be  First  Vice  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
April  22,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  William  F.  Ryan  to  be 
First  Vice  President  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  January  20,  1989.  He 
would  succeed  John  A.  Bohn,  Jr. 

Mr.  Ryan  has  recently  retired  as  vice 
president  for  finance  for  Gulf  &  Western 
Industries,  Inc.,  the  position  he  held  in 
1973-1985.  Previously,  he  was  director  for 
international  finance  with  the  Allied  Chem- 


ical Corp.,  1968-1973;  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent with  Irving  Trust  Co.,  1962-1973;  and 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  with  the  State  De- 
partment, 1954-1962. 

Mr.  Ryan  graduated  from  Fordham  Uni- 
versity (B.S.,  1950)  and  Louvain  University 
in  Belgium  (bachelier  en  philosophie,  1951; 
licencie  en  philosophie,  1952).  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  six  children,  and  resides  in  Madi- 
son, NJ.  Mr.  Ryan  was  born  January  27, 
1926,  in  New  York,  NY. 
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Notice  of  the  Continuation  of  the  National  Emergency  With 
Respect  to  Nicaragua 
Apnl  22,  1986 


On  May  1,  1985,  by  Executive  Order  No. 
12513,  I  declared  a  national  emergency  to 
deal  with  the  threat  to  the  national  security 
and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  con- 
stituted by  the  actions  and  policies  of  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua.  Because  those 
actions  and  policies  continue  to  pose  an  un- 
usual and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  the  national  emergency  de- 
clared on  May  1,  1985,  must  continue  in 
effect  beyond  May  1,  1986.  Therefore,  in 
accordance  with  Section  202(d)  of  the  Na- 


tional Emergencies  Act  (50  U.S.C.  1622(d)), 
I  am  continuing  the  national  emergency 
with  respect  to  Nicaragua.  This  notice  shall 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
transmitted  to  the  Congress. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
April  22,  1986. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:24  p.m.,  April  22,  1986] 


Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Continuation  of  the  National 
Emergency  With  Respect  to  Nicaragua 
April  22,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  202(d)  of  the  National  Emergen- 
cies Act  (50  U.S.C.  1622(d))  provides  for  the 
automatic  termination  of  a  national  emer- 
gency unless,  prior  to  the  anniversary  date 
of  its  declaration,  the  President  publishes  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  transmits  to  the 
Congress  a  notice  stating  that  the  emergen- 
cy is  to  continue  in  effect  beyond  the  anni- 
versary date.  In  accordance  with  this  provi- 
sion, I  have  sent  the  enclosed  notice,  stating 
that  the  Nicaraguan  emergency  is  to  contin- 
ue in  effect  beyond  May  1,  1986,  to  the 
Federal  Register  for  publication. 

The  emergency  situation  created  by  the 
Nicaraguan  Government's  aggressive  activi- 
ties in  Central  America  has  not  eased  since 


the  declaration  of  the  Nicaraguan  emergen- 
cy on  May  1,  1985,  nor  has  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua  responded  to  my  call  for  ac- 
tions appropriate  to  achieving  peace  in 
Central  America  as  contained  in  my  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  accompanying  that 
declaration.  In  these  circumstances,  I  have 
determined  that  it  is  necessary  to  continue 
in  effect  the  national  emergency  with  re- 
spect to  Nicaragua  after  May  1,  1986,  in 
order  to  deal  with  this  unusual  and  extraor- 
dinary threat  to  the  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
April  22,  1986. 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  Energy 
Policy  Reforms 
April  22,  1986 


Today  the  President  called  for  reforms  in 
several  key  elements  of  the  Nation's  energy 
policy.  He  called  for  repeal  of  the  crude  oil 
windfall  profit  tax,  wMch  was  enacted  in 
1980  to  capture  for  the  Federal  Treasury 
part  of  the  difference  between  the  world 
price  of  crude  oil  and  then  prevailing  feder- 
ally established  price  controlled  levels.  This 
tax  is  currently  scheduled  to  be  phased  out 
beginning  January  1,  1991.  Due  to  the  de- 
control and  ensuing  drop  in  world  oil 
prices,  however,  there  is  no  significant  rev- 
enue accruing  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  under 
this  provision. 

In  addition,  the  President  reaffirmed  the 
importance  of  deregulating  natural  gas. 
Legislation  to  achieve  this  goal  was  recently 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  Secretary  of  Energy 
Herrington.  In  connection  with  the  dereg- 
ulation of  natural  gas,  the  President  also  re- 
iterated his  support  for  repealing  several 
provisions  of  the  Power  Plant  and  Industrial 


Fuel  Use  Act  which  inhibit  the  free  choice 
of  energy  sources  by  utilities  and  consum- 
ers. 

The  President  also  pledged  his  willingness 
to  review  measures  designed  to  preserve 
the  viability  of  marginal  production  wells, 
sometimes  referred  to  as  stripper  wells,  as  a 
national  energy  asset.  As  part  of  this  review 
last  week.  Interior  Secretary  Hodel  an- 
noimced  suspension  of  production  require- 
ments on  these  types  of  wells  located  in 
areas  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. 

The  President  also  reconfirmed  his  sup- 
port for  the  current  law  tax  treatment  of 
the  depletion  allowance  and  intangible 
drilling  costs  contained  in  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  version  of  the  tax  reform 
bill.  While  the  President  remains  concerned 
about  our  energy  security,  he  reaffirmed  his 
belief  that  lower  energy  prices  are  of  great 
overall  benefit  to  the  American  economy. 


Remarks  at  the  Heritage  Foundation  Anniversary  Dinner 
Apnl  22,  1986 


Thank  you  very  much.  Clare,  I  must  have 
been  doing  something  wrong.  Fm  kind  of 
enjoying  it.  [Laughter] 

It's  wonderful  to  be  with  you  again.  Some 
of  you  may  remember  that  when  the  "Her- 
itage 10"  drive  was  inaugurated  a  few  years 
ago,  I  had  the  privilege  of  coming  over  and 
saying  a  few  words.  I  mentioned  the  things 
that  were  on  the  minds  of  conservatives  at 
the  moment:  the  place  of  ideas  in  politics, 
the  importance  of  the  Heritage  Foundation, 
the  remarkable  work  of  Ed  Feulner,  Joe 
and  Holly  Coors,  Frank  Shakespeare,  and  so 
many  of  you  in  this  room  in  bringing  to 
Washington  the  political  revolution  that  had 
already  occurred  in  the  American  heart- 
land. The  Capital,  as  you  know,  is  frequent- 
ly the  last  place  to  experience  or  even  hear 
about  such  developments.  [Laughter] 


But  some  of  you  may  remember  that  on 
that  wonderful  evening  I  did  make  a  terri- 
ble faux  pas.  When  I  arrived  at  the  recep- 
tion before  dinner,  I  saw  Joe  and  Holly,  and 
I  mentioned  how  good  it  was  to  be  among 
friends.  And  then  I  added:  "Joe,  it's  been  a 
long  hard  day  in  the  Oval  Office,  but  now 
it's  Miller  time."  [Laughter]  Some  of  you 
may  also  remember  that's  when  Joe  showed 
me  his  Mondale  button.  [Laughter]  So, 
when  I  arrived  at  the  reception  tonight — 
and  you  can  well  imagine  that  I  was  very 
carefiil  about  what  I  said — I  complimented 
Joe  on  his  tremendous  work  with  Heritage 
and  mentioned  to  him  how,  firom  a  little 
seed,  such  a  great  organization  had  flow- 
ered. "There's  no  doubt  about  it,  Joe  and 
Holly,"  I  said,  "this  bud's  from  you." 
[Laughter]   Well,   I   felt   pretty   bad   until 
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somebody  told  me  that  Joe  and  Holly  had 
expected  tonight's  speaker  to  be  an  actor 
from  California  who  had  dedicated  his  life 
to  public  service.  And  when  I  walked  in, 
HoUy  said  to  Joe,  "Hey,  that's  not  Clint 
Eastwood."  [Laughter] 

But  I  do  want  to  thank  Clare  Luce  for 
that  wonderful  introduction.  I  can't  say 
enough  about  Clare,  and  I  certainly  can't 
say  anything  more  than  I  used  to  in  all 
those  telegrams  I  sent  her  years  ago  when 
she  was  a  successful  playwright  and  I  was 
an  actor  looking  for  work.  [Laughter]  But  to 
be  serious,  I  quoted  Clare  Luce  in  a  recent 
address  to  the  Nation,  and  I  suspect  I  won't 
be  the  last  President  to  do  that.  Clare,  it's 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  you've  more 
than  made  your  mark  in  American  history. 
Tonight  I  thank  you,  Heritage  thanks  you, 
and  so  does  the  conservative  movement. 

But  I  can't  help  reflecting  tonight  on  the 
fact  that  "Heritage  10"  actually  exceeded 
its  fundraising  goal  by  $2  million.  Ed 
Feulner  says  he's  thinking  of  using  the  extra 
money  to  set  up  a  first-aid  station  for  Wash- 
ington liberals — [laughter] — ^which  just  goes 
to  show  the  conservative  movement  has 
come  of  age:  We've  gone  from  hope  to 
charity.  [Laughter]  Tonight  is  special  for 
Heritage.  It  marks  the  culmination  of  an 
extraordinary  project.  What  boldness  it  took 
to  suggest  that  Heritage,  whose  operating 
budget  only  a  few  years  ago  was  $3  million, 
could  raise  10  times  that  amount  in  just  2 
years.  But  you've  done  it  and  then  some. 

Yet  it  isn't  really  the  money,  nor  even  the 
tremendously  valuable  work  that  will  be 
done  with  it,  that  needs  to  be  talked  about 
tonight.  After  all,  I  could  stand  here  most  of 
the  evening  and  recite  all  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  Heritage's  success,  with  the  ad- 
jectives ranging  from  "stunning"  to  "amaz- 
ing." But  on  this  point,  the  record  speaks 
for  itself.  So,  I  think  the  time  is  better  spent 
explaining  the  causes  of  Heritage's  success, 
causes  that  lie  deeper  than  a  good  many 
people  realize,  causes  that  teach  us  some- 
thing about  the  nature  of  historical  change 
itself. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  that  his- 
tory has  to  teach  us  is  that  after  the  most 
terrible  frustration  and  discouragement 
sometimes  change  can  come  so  quickly  and 
so   unexpectedly,   it   surprises   even   those 


who  have  made  it  happen.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  Washington.  One  Cabinet 
member  in  a  former  administration  put  it 
very  well:  "The  toughest  job  in  Washing- 
ton," he  said,  "is  being  able  to  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  the  tides,  the  waves,  and 
the  ripples."  Well,  actually  that's  been  the 
problem  with  the  perceptions  of  many  of 
the  experts  and  the  pundits;  they  concen- 
trate so  much  on  the  ripples,  they  can't  see 
the  waves  and  the  tides. 

An  analogy  that  I've  used  before  on  this 
point  has  to  do  with  March  of  1943.  In  that 
terrible  month  it  became  clear  that  the 
allies  were  losing  the  battle  of  the  Atlantic. 
It  was  the  only  development,  Churchill 
said,  that  ever  really  frightened  him  during 
the  war.  More  than  500,000  tons  of  allied 
shipping  went  down;  thousands  of  merchant 
seamen  lost  their  lives.  England  was  left 
with  only  a  2-month  supply  of  food  and 
material,  and  the  experts  in  the  British  Ad- 
miralty seriously  doubted  that  England's 
lifeline  across  the  Atlantic  could  be  kept 
open.  But  then  suddenly — only  a  month 
later — ^it  all  changed.  Innovations  in  the 
convoy  system,  escort  training,  radio  and 
radar  use,  long-range  aircraft  had  a  sudden 
cvimulative  weight.  Suddenly  the  U-boat 
wol^acks  sustained  enormous  losses.  Hit- 
ler's admirals  were  conceding  the  defeat  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  by  June  it  had  all  turned 
around.  The  experts  were  confounded.  In  a 
little  over  60  days,  the  looming  catastrophe 
had  turned  to  decisive  victory.  Allied  con- 
voys crossed  the  ocean  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  ship. 

I  first  used  that  analogy  back  in  1982, 
when  the  same  people  who  said  the  oil 
shortage  would  last  for  decades  were  talk- 
ing gloom  and  doom  about  America's  econ- 
omy. They  claimed  that  huge,  new  tax  in- 
creases were  the  only  way  to  get  the  econo- 
my moving  again.  Back  then,  they  used  the 
term  "Reaganomics."  And  maybe  you 
haven't  noticed — they're  not  using  that  any- 
more. [Laughter]  But  the  larger  point  is 
this:  Being  too  close  to  the  data  can  some- 
times mean  missing  its  significance  and  the 
chance  to  change  it  for  the  better. 

There  were  many  people  who  thought 
you  were  being  unwise  in  setting  out  on 
such  ambitious  goals  at  your  10th  anniversa- 
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ry  dinner;  just  as  a  few  years  ago  there 
were  those  who  told  Clare  Luce  that  co- 
chairing  Citizens  for  Goldwater  would  hurt 
her  reputation.  [Laughter]  There  were  even 
those  who  warned  me  that  a  certain  TV 
broadcast  I  did  for  the  Senator  in  '64  would 
certainly  end  my  career.  And  you  know, 
come  to  think  of  it,  they  were  right — 
[laughter] — it  did  end  my  career,  at  least 
one  of  them.  [Laughter] 

But  as  one  American  intellectual  and  reli- 
gious leader  of  the  last  century,  William 
Channing,  said:  "There  are  seasons,  in 
human  affairs,  of  inward  and  outward  revo- 
lution, when  new  depths  seem  to  be  broken 
up  in  the  soul,  when  new  wants  are  unfold- 
ed in  multitudes,  and  a  new  and  undefined 
good  is  thirsted  for.  There  are  periods  when 
in  truth  to  dare  is  the  highest  wisdom."  And 
that's  the  story  of  Heritage's  success.  Joe 
and  Holly  Coors  and  a  young  man  named 
Ed  Feulner  wouldn't  listen  to  the  experts. 
They  knew  the  experts  lacked  vision,  that 
they  were  too  close  to  the  data,  that  they 
only  saw  the  ripples.  And  they  knew,  too, 
that  the  best  way  to  ride  the  wave  of  histo- 
ry is  to  make  a  few  waves  of  your  own. 

Ed  Feulner,  you're  a  combination  of 
many  things:  intellectual,  administrator,  pol- 
itician, diplomat,  but  most  of  all,  dreamer 
and  darer.  And  for  that,  and  for  Heritage, 
all  of  us  salute  you. 

Joe  and  Holly,  I  won't  even  mention  the 
personal  debt  that  I  owe  each  of  you.  Let 
me  just  say  that  no  one  has  been  more  im- 
portant to  Heritage's  success  and  that  of  the 
conservative  movement  than  the  two  of 
you.  So,  let  me  also  say,  as  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  present  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans and  many  more  to  come,  your  devo- 
tion to  country,  your  selflessness  and  patri- 
otism, put  all  of  us  in  your  permanent  debt. 

I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  exam- 
ple of  people  like  Joe,  Holly,  and  Ed  when 
we  try  to  grasp  the  significance  of  what's 
happening  in  the  world  today.  Heritage — 
with  its  quiet  promotion  of  ideas,  its  semi- 
nars, its  research  papers,  its  conferences, 
and,  yes,  occasionally  its  buttonholing  of 
Congressmen — for  informational  purposes 
only,  of  course — [laughter] — ^is  a  reflection, 
as  well  as  a  cause,  of  the  revolution  in  ideas 
occurring  throughout  the  world,  a  revolu- 
tion whose  significance  may  only  be  appre- 


ciated long  after  it  has  brought  about  star- 
tling, unexpected  change. 

Recently  I've  asked  a  few  conservative 
audiences  to  reflect  on  that  change,  to 
think  back  to  1980  and  ask  themselves: 
Who  would  have  thought  that  in  a  few 
short  years  even  our  political  opposition 
would  be  calling  for  an  end  to  deficit 
spending  and  voting  for  a  de  facto  balanced 
budget  amendment,  known  as  Gramm- 
Rudman?  Or  who  could  have  predicted  that 
a  House  of  Representatives  supposedly 
under  liberal  leadership  would  spontaneous- 
ly repeal  the  Clark  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment which  prevented  us  from  helping  the 
freedom  fighters  in  Angola? 

But  these  changes  in  American  domestic 
politics  reflect  a  wider  international  trend. 
Since  our  first  days  in  office,  our  administra- 
tion has  tried  to  defend  our  way  of  life  not 
just  by  increasing  the  defense  budget,  but 
by  pointing  to  the  world  of  ideas  and  the 
revolution  now  going  on  there.  We've 
talked  about  the  decadence  of  Marxist-Len- 
inist ideology.  Early  in  1981  I  mentioned  to 
Mrs.  Thatcher  [Prime  Minister  of  the 
United  Kingdom]  that  totalitarian  ideology 
had  lost  its  force  and  energy  and  perhaps 
the  time  had  come  for  the  democracies  to 
plan  for  a  world  where  that  ideology  was  no 
longer  a  dominent  force.  A  little  later  at 
Notre  Dame,  we  called  communism  a  spent 
force,  a  sad,  bizarre  chapter  in  human  histo- 
ry whose  last  pages  even  now  are  being 
written.  And  in  Westminster,  I  noted  that 
statism  had  lost  the  intellectuals.  Our  call 
was  for  a  forward  strategy  for  freedom,  a 
crusade  to  promote  and  foster  democratic 
values  throughout  the  world. 

Much  of  this  at  the  time  was  viewed 
skeptically.  But  here  we  are  a  few  years 
later;  democracy  is  prospering  in  many  na- 
tions where  it's  never  before  been  seen.  In 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  alone 
more  than  50 — or  90  percent  of  the  people 
live  in  nations  that  are  democracies  or 
headed  in  that  direction.  What  a  change 
from  a  few  years  ago.  And  we've  seen  the 
insurgencies  in  Afghanistan,  Cambodia, 
Nicaragua,  Angola,  and  elsewhere,  vivid 
evidence  that  the  romance  of  revolution  is 
no  longer  on  the  side  of  the  totalitarians. 
It's  telling  proof  that  the  eighties  is  a  break 
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with  the  past,  that  the  eighties  is  truly  the 
decade  of  the  freedom  fighters. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  are  a 
little  slow  to  catch  on  to  all  this.  And  it 
probably  won't  surprise  you  that  a  good 
many  of  them  reside  here  in  Washington. 
[Laughter]  But  even  this  is  changing.  The 
old  politics,  the  post- Vietnam  syndrome,  the 
partisans  of  "Blame  America  First,"  are 
fading  fast. 

So,  let  me  make  a  prediction.  I  think 
there's  a  growing  recognition  that  the  idea 
of  self-government  and  the  commitment  to 
democratic  rights  is  on  the  march  every- 
where in  the  world,  and  especially  in  Cen- 
tral America.  Those  who've  been  naive 
about  the  dangers  of  communism  in  the 
past,  those  who've  been  wrong  about  the 
nature  of  Communist  regimes  in  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  Grenada,  and  El  Salvador  are 
uneasy  now  with  their  views  on  the  Sandi- 
nistas and  the  ft-eedom  fighters.  So,  here  is 
my  prophecy:  We're  going  to  get  the  firee- 
dom  fighters  the  help  they  need,  and  we're 
going  to  get  it  to  them  soon.  But  it's  going 
to  happen  because  I  know  you  and  I  are 
going  to  redouble  our  efforts  over  the  next 
few  weeks. 

And  let  me  make  one  other  prediction: 
We  must  never  forget  that  totalitarian  re- 
gimes are  as  firagile  as  they  are  powerful. 
Time  magazine  recently  did  a  story  on 
scholar  Robert  Leiken,  who  went  to  Nicara- 
gua and,  much  to  the  distress  of  some  of  his 
liberal  colleagues,  concluded  that  opposition 
to  the  Sandiiistas  is  very  deep  and  very 
strong  in  that  nation.  So,  let's  remember 
this,  too:  The  vast  majority  of  the  people  in 
Nicaragua  want  nothing  to  do  with  commu- 
nism or  the  militarism  it  engenders.  The 
day  is  coming  when  the  democratic  prom- 
ises of  the  revolution  of  1979  will  be  ful- 
filled and  Nicaragua  will  be  fi*ee. 

The  only  point  I'm  making  here  is  this: 
We've  been  talking  about  the  idea  of  free- 
dom, about  expanding  its  frontiers,  since 
the  beginning  of  this  administration.  So  no 
one  should  be  surprised  that  our  policies 
and  programs  have  followed  suit.  Freedom 
is  on  the  march;  we  pledge  solidarity  to 
those  who  seek  to  make  it  their  own. 

In  much  the  same  way,  no  nation — ^firiend 
or  foe,  ally  or  adversary — should  be  sur- 
prised by  the  events  of  last  week  and  the 


United  States  Government's  determination 
to  protect  American  lives  and  the  world 
firom  terrorism.  I  could  recite  here  a  long 
list  of  speeches  and  statements  by  myself 
and  Cabinet  officers  outlining  the  terrorist 
danger,  presenting  the  evidence  of  collabo- 
ration among  certain  terrorist  States  and 
making  clear  to  those  States  that  we  would 
not  tolerate  what  amounts  to  acts  of  war 
against  the  American  people.  Only  last 
summer,  in  an  address  to  the  American  Bar 
Association,  I  outlined  the  terrorist  network, 
citing  evidence  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment had  accumulated  as  well  as  private 
scholars  in  the  field  such  as  Dr.  Avigdor 
Haselkorn.  I  carefully  outlined  the  intercon- 
nection among  those  terrorist  States  and 
issued  the  most  solemn  warnings  to  their 
leaders. 

And  yet,  even  at  the  start  of  the  adminis- 
tration, people  like  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  were 
offering  some  pretty  broad  hints  that  things 
would  be  different.  "How  will  the  Reagan 
administration  change  American  foreign 
policy?"  she  was  asked  early  in  1981  at  the 
United  Nations.  She  answered  correctly. 
She  said,  "Well,  we've  taken  down  our 
'Kick  Me'  sign."  And  then  someone  said, 
"Well,  does  this  mean  that  if  the  United 
States  is  kicked  it  will  kick  back?"  "Not  nec- 
essarily," she  said.  "But  it  does  mean  we 
won't  apologize."  [Laughter]  Well,  we 
haven't  been  apologizing.  Things  are  differ- 
ent. And  perhaps  you've  noticed.  I  know 
Colonel  Qadhafi  has. 

And  by  the  way,  these  two  issues  we've 
discussed  here  this  evening — the  march  of 
fireedom,  especially  in  Central  America,  and 
the  fight  against  terrorism — are  directly  re- 
lated. In  that  American  Bar  Association  ad- 
dress, I  pointed  out  the  strong  ties  of  the 
Sandinistas  to  the  international  terror  net- 
work. The  Sandinistas  have  provided  refuge 
for  all  sorts  of  international  terrorists.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Italian  Government  have  openly 
charged  that  Nicaragua  is  harboring  some 
of  Italy's  worst  terrorists.  And  we  have  evi- 
dence that  in  addition  to  Italy's  Red  Bri- 
gades, other  elements  of  the  world's  most 
vicious  terrorists  groups — ^West  Germany's 
Baader-Meinhof  gang,  the  Basque  ETA,  the 
PLO,  and  the  Tupamaros — ^have  found  a 
haven  in  Nicaragua.  They  have  actively  sup- 
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ported  the  Salvadoran  rebels  and  have  fre- 
quently used  terror,  including  the  killing  of 
four  of  our  marines  in  a  cafe  last  summer. 
And  these  are  the  same  rebels  who  cele- 
brated the  Challenger  explosion  and  said 
our  astronauts  were  war  criminals  and  de- 
served what  they  got. 

That  picture  making  the  rounds  showing 
Daniel  Ortega  standing  with  Mu*anmiar 
Qadhafi  and  raising  his  fist  in  a  gesture  of 
solidarity  is  very  much  to  the  point.  I  hope 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  reflect  on 
the  fact  that  the  Sandinistas  have  been 
training,  supporting,  and  directing,  as  well 
as  sheltering  terrorists;  and  in  this  sense, 
they're  trying  to  build  a  Libya  on  our  door- 
step. And  it's  the  contras,  the  freedom 
fighters,  who  are  stopping  them.  So,  you  see 
it  goes  back  to  what  Richard  Weaver  has 
said  and  what  Heritage  is  all  about:  Ideas  do 
have  consequences,  rhetoric  is  policy,  and 
words  are  action. 

And  just  in  case  the  meaning  of  last 
week's  events  are  still  unclear  to  those  who 
would  terrorize  and  murder  Americans,  let 
me  explain  once  more,  and,  believe  me,  far 
from  being  belligerent  or  warlike — clearing 
up  misunderstanding  on  this  point  is  pre- 
cisely the  way  to  avoid  conflict,  not  cause  it. 

Yes,  we  Americans  have  our  disagree- 
ments, sometimes  noisy  ones,  almost  always 


in  public — that's  the  nature  of  an  open  soci- 
ety. But  no  foreign  power  should  mistake 
disagreement  for  disunity  or  disputes  for 
decadence.  Those  who  are  tempted  to  do  so 
should  reflect  on  our  national  character,  on 
our  record  of  littering  history  with  the 
wreckage  of  regimes  who've  made  the  mis- 
take of  underestimating  the  will  of  the 
American  people,  their  love  for  freedom, 
and  their  national  valor.  "The  American 
people  are  slow  to  wrath,"  Teddy  Roosevelt 
once  said,  "but  when  their  wrath  is  once 
kindled  it  bums  like  a  consuming  flame." 

So,  tonight  I  speak  for  a  united  people. 
Let  me  say  simply  to  those  who  wish  us  ill: 
We  are  Americans.  We  love  our  country, 
we  love  what  she  stands  for,  we  will  always 
defend  her.  We  live  for  freedom — our  own 
and  our  children's — and  we  stand  ready 
always  to  protect  our  birthright  and  guard 
our  patrimony,  as  our  fathers  did  before  us. 

Thank  you.  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:51  p.m.  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  at  the  Shoreham  Hotel. 
He  was  introduced  by  Clare  Soothe  Luce. 
In  his  opening  remarks,  he  responded  to 
Ms.  Luce's  quotations  of  former  Presidents 
on  the  "splendid  misery"  of  the  office.  Prior 
to  the  dinner,  the  President  attended  a  re- 
ception for  a  group  of  the  guests. 


Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Senate  Majority  Leader  on  the  United  Kingdom-United 
States  Supplementary  Extradition  Treaty 
April  22,  1986 


Dear  Dick: 

I  understand  your  Committee  will  soon 
vote  on  ratification  of  the  US-UK  Supple- 
mentary Extradition  Treaty.  I  am  writing  to 
emphasize  the  vital  importance  of  this 
Treaty,  both  to  our  efforts  to  control  terror- 
ism and  to  U.S.-British  cooperation  in  those 
efforts. 

As  Great  Britain  demonstrated  once  again 
last  week,  she  is  our  staunchest  Ally  in  the 
battle  against  international  terrorism.  Rejec- 
tion of  the  Treaty  would  be  viewed  by  the 
British — and  the  world  at  large — as  a  weak- 


ening of  U.S.  resolve.  This  must  not  happen. 
Indeed,  we  see  Senate  ratification  of  this 
Supplementary  Treaty  as  a  key  element  of 
our  wider  efforts  to  promote  greater  inter- 
national cooperation. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  reject 
efforts  to  weaken  the  Treaty  in  ways  that 
would  create  new  legal  loopholes  for  terror- 
ists. In  this  regard,  I  understand  some  have 
suggested  that  the  Treaty  be  modified  to 
extradite  only  persons  charged  with  of- 
fenses against  civilians.  I  frankly  do  not  un- 
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derstand  such  an  approach.  Our  own  recent 
unpleasant  experiences  with  terrorism 
clearly  demonstrate  that  American  service- 
men are  a  primary  target.  We  should  not  do 
anything  that  suggests  in  any  form  that  it  is 
permissible  to  attack  soldiers  or  policemen. 

As  you  know,  the  recently  concluded 
Anglo-Irish  Treaty  has  sent  a  signal  of  hope 
to  all  the  people  of  Ireland.  This  sign  of 
hope  makes  it  all  the  more  important,  in 
my  view,  that  the  United  States  support  po- 
litical dialogue  and  condemn  the  bombing 
and  wreckage  imposed  by  terrorism. 

I  urge  that  you  and  your  Senate  col- 
leagues  ratify   the   US-UK   Supplementary 


Extradition  Treaty.  I  hope  that  you  will 
share  my  comments  with  your  colleagues. 
We  need  to  stand  tall  with  our  British  Allies 
at  this  important  moment. 

I  am  also  contacting  Majority  Leader 
Dole  in  this  regard. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  addressed  to 
Richard  G.  Lugar,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  Robert 
Dole,  Senate  majority  leader.  The  letters 
were  released  by  the  Office  of  the  Press 
Secretary  on  April  23. 


Interview  With  Foreign  Journalists 
April  22,  1986 

Tokyo  Economic  Summit 

Q.  Well,  maybe  I  can  start,  Mr.  President. 
You're  going  to  Tokyo  at  a  time  when 
there's  been  some  signs  of  division  and 
strain  in  the  Western  alliance,  I  think  over 
Libya  and,  certainly,  over  trade  and  other 
foreign  policy  issues.  And  I  was  wondering 
if  you  see  that  there  will  be  a  need  at 
Tokyo  to  make  some  sort  of  fence-mending 
with  your  European  allies  to  keep  the  alli- 
ance in  good  shape. 

The  President  Well,  I'm  confident — after 
having  gone  to  several  of  these  summits 
and  having  now  a  long,  relatively  long  rela- 
tionship with  the  people  involved,  I  am  not 
concerned  that  we  have  any  serious  differ- 
ences between  us  or  anything  that  we  can't 
work  out.  That's  really  the  purpose  of  the 
summits,  is  to  see  that  we  meet  regularly 
and  are  able  to  talk  out  any  problems  that 
arise.  And  I  don't  think  the  differences  be- 
tween us  are  all  that  great.  So,  I'm  optimis- 
tic that  when  we  get  there  we're  going  to 
talk  about,  as  we  have  before,  the  things 
that  we  believe  can  be  mutually  benefi- 
cial— ^better  understandings.  I  know  that 
some  of  the  things  that'll  be  discussed  is  the 
need  for  another  GATT  [General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade]  round  of  talks  to 
see  how  we  can  improve  that  tariff  arrange- 
ment. And  I  think  very  definitely  we  will 


be  talking  about  terrorism  and  how  we  can, 
cooperatively,  work  closer  together  to  rid 
the  world  of  this  menace,  this  plague. 

Libya  and  Terrorism 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  going  to  press 
the  allies  for  further  sanctions  against 
Libya?  Also,  you  didn't  follow  very  strictly 
through  with  your  own  oil  companies. 

The  President.  I  think  that  what  we're 
going  to  do  is  take  the  subject  of  terrorism 
and  all  that  we  all  know  about  it — ^we  have 
made  great  progress  with  regard  to  our 
sharing  of  intelligence  information,  and  that 
resulted  last  year  in  the  aborting  worldwide 
of  126  known,  planned  terrorist  actions. 
And  so,  I  think  we're  going  to  start  with 
what  can  we  find  that  we  can  all  agree 
upon  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem. If  I  understand  you  correctly  with 
regard  to  the  oil  situation — ^were  you  speak- 
ing about  the  need  of  the  European  coun- 
tries for  Libyan  oil  or  were  you  speaking 
about  the  American-owned  companies 

Q.  The  American  oil  companies  still  in 
Libya. 

The  President.  Yes,  there  is  a  problem 
there  that  I've  seen  some  critics  now  in  the 
media  saying,  "How  can  this  go  forward?" 
What  would  the  alternative  be?  The  alter- 
native would  simply  be  that  Qadhafi  would 
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confiscate  them,  and  then  he'd  be  better  off 
than  he  is  now.  He'd  own  the  whole  thing 
instead  of  simply  getting  a  royalty  from  oil 
being  produced  there. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Italy,  Mr.  Bettino  Craxi,  disagreed  with  the 
American  bombing  on  Tripoli.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  condemned  the  Libyan  state- 
sponsored  terrorism.  Craxi  said,  "We  need  a 
cease-fire  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Other- 
wise, the  situation  gets  out  of  control." 
What  do  you  think  about  this  statement? 

The  President.  Well,  I  agree.  And  I've  no- 
ticed— if  he's  been  quoted  correctly — I'll  be 
looking  forward  to  talking  to  him  there 
about  this.  He  has  made  it  plain  that  if  Italy 
is  the  victim  of  such  terrorism,  Italy  will 
respond.  So,  we  seem  to  have  something  in 
common  there. 

South  East  Asian  Nations 

Q.  Mr.  President,  we  Japanese  people  are 
very,  very  honored  and  we  look  forward  to 
welcoming  you  and  other  leaders  to  Tokyo 
for  the  summit.  But  actually,  we  are  very 
much  interested  in  your  visiting  Indonesia 
and  meeting  the  ASEAN  [Association  of 
South  East  Asian  Nations]  leaders  before 
coming  to  Tokyo.  And  we  feel  that  it's 
going  to  be  somewhat  of  a  historic  summit 
in  the  sense  that  you  and  Mr.  Nakasone  had 
talked  about  this  sunmiit  quite  recently. 
And  Mr.  Nakasone  has  said  that  he  and  you 
share  the  view  that  you  two  work  together 
to  send  the  message  of  bright  future  for  the 
21st  century  in  the  coming  summit. 

Could  you  share  some  of  your  views  or 
some  of  these  messages  to  us? 

The  President.  Yes,  I  do,  and  will,  because 
he  and  I  have  discussed  this,  and  it  is  true.  I 
think  that  the  new  frontier,  the  next  fron- 
tier in  the  world  is  the  Pacific  Basin.  And 
having  been  a  Governor  of  a  State  that  for 
1,500  miles  borders  on  that  Pacific,  I  have 
long  been  interested  in  the  development 
there.  And  now  the  ASEAN  nations  are,  as 
far  as  our  country  is  concerned,  our  fifth 
greatest  trading  partner.  And  they  have 
made  more  gains  in  development  than  any 
of  us.  They're  coming  along  faster  in  their 
economic  growth  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  So,  I  think  it's  most  important  that 
all  of  us  should  be  looking  there  for  how  we 
can  cooperate  with  them  and  be  of  help  in 


their  further  development  and  so  forth. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  for  France,  as  you 
know,  there  would  be  President  Mitterrand 
and  the  Prime  Minister,  Jacques  Chirac. 
Will  you  consider  the  Prime  Minister  as  an 
equal,  as  someone  you  can  talk  with,  or  will 
you  just  as  before — the  other  summit — ^will 
you  talk  and  speak  with  and  negotiate  with 
Mr.  Mitterrand? 

The  President.  I  think  that  that  is  some- 
thing to  be  decided  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment, that  the  manner  in  which  they  come 
and  how  they  have  arranged  their  own 
place  in  government  will  be  accepted  by 
the  rest  of  us;  and  certainly  we  will  cooper- 
ate with  however  they  have  chosen  to  do 
this.  If  it  is  separately  or  together  or  howev- 
er, that  is,  we'll  respect  France's  right  to 
determine  that. 

Canada-U.S.  Free  Trade  Agreement 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  think  you  expect  me 
to  talk  about  free  trade  today  with  this  in 
front  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. It  looked  this  morning  as  though 
the  Canada-U.S.  free  trade  agreement  was 
going  to  be  defeated.  And  it's  been  post- 
poned, I  gather,  until  tomorrow  morning, 
but  still  chancy.  Some  of  us  think  this  is 
historic,  an  example  for  the  world  in  terms 
of  trade  and  liberalizing  trade.  But  I  think 
many  people  have  the  impression  that  the 
White  House  has  not  been  very — it's  not 
been  a  high  priority  for  the  White  House. 
So,  I'd  like  to  ask,  you  know,  how  important 
is  it  to  you?  What  are  you  willing  to  do,  and 
what  if  this  is  defeated  tomorrow? 

The  President.  It  is  extremely  important, 
and  we  have  been — I  have  been  on  that 
telephone  a  great  deal.  You  know  our  gov- 
ernmental situation  and  our  legislature  and 
all.  And  I'll  be  very  frank  with  you  and  tell 
you  that  I  am  concerned  that  the  possibili- 
ty— ^well,  that  some  of  the  negative  votes 
are  not  aimed  at  Canada  but  are  based  on 
certain  political  differences  here  within  our 
own  country  and  our  government.  And  I 
have  been  urging  and  will  continue  to  do 
everything  I  can.  This  delay  of  the  vote  was 
a  part  of  our  struggle  to  see  if  we  can't  be 
successful.  But  do  everything  I  can  to  see 
that  we  work  this  out,  because  here  we 
are — ^we  are  the  greatest  trading  partners  of 
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each  other  in  the  world.  And  I  think  that 
this  is  all-important  and  that  we  should  con- 
tinue this  and  go  forward  with  these  negoti- 
ations that  the  Prime  Minister  and  I  have 
talked  of.  And  I  regret  very  much  that 
there  are  some  in-house  differences  that  are 
threatening  this  arrangement. 

Libya  and  Terrorism 

Q.  Could  I  go  back  to  Libya  again,  Mr. 
President?  Your  spokesman  this  morn- 
ing  

The  President,  Be  careful  when  you  go 
there.  [Laughter] 

Q,  I  don't  mean  physically.  Maybe  you 
can  give  me  a  ride.  [Laughter]  Your  spokes- 
man this  morning  said  that — I  think  in  your 
name — ^that  the  United  States  welcomed 
the  action  that  the  Europeans  took  yester- 
day in  restricting  Libyan  diplomats  fur- 
ther  

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  ^but  that  more  was  needed.  And  I 

was  wondering  what  sort  of  "more"  that 
meant?  Does  it  mean  economic  sanctions 
still?  Is  that  the  sort  of  thing  you're  going  to 
ask  in  Tokyo? 

The  President.  Again,  as  I  say,  I  hate  to 
dwell  on  one  thing  or  another.  We  know 
that  this  is  going  to  be  discussed,  and  I  want 
to  see  what  we  can  all  come  together  on. 
But  there's  no  question  about  the  serious- 
ness of  this,  and  there's  no  question  about 
serious,  open  dedication  to  the  use  of  ter- 
rorism. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  called 
it  a  war.  And,  granted,  that  they  have 
aimed  the  war,  according  to  Qadhafi's 
words,  more  specifically  at  us.  But  right 
now — ^and  one  of  the  things  that  we  knew 
before  we  took  our  action  against  them  was 
that  we  have  definite  information  on  at 
least  35  planned  terrorist  actions.  And  they 
are  particularly  aimed  at  Americans,  but 
they  take  place  in  all  of  the  other  countries. 
And,  therefore,  the  violence  is  not  going  to 
be  confined  to  just  a  target. 

For  example,  we  know  that  in  France  the 
expulsion  of  those  Libyan  diplomats  was  be- 
cause we  knew  of  an  action  that  had  been 
planned  and  even  the  weapons  distributed. 
And  what  that  was  going  to  mean  was  that 
when  people — the  only  place  where  Amer- 
ica was  the  target  was  the  locale — our  Em- 
bassy. But  outside  the  Embassy  where  the 


people  line  up  to  come  in  to  get  visas — 
now,  those  won't  be  Americans,  they  don't 
need  visas  to  come  to  America;  so  those 
would  be  citizens  of  France  and  other  coun- 
tries that  would  be  there.  And  that  action 
was  simply  to  mow  down  with  grenades 
and  small  arms  fire  these  people — ^men, 
women,  and  children  that  would  be  lined 
up  there  seeking  visas.  So,  there  isn't  any 
one  of  us  that  is  fi*ee  fi*om  the  threat.  In  the 
Rome  and  Vienna  airport  slaughters,  which 
I  think  Mr.  Qadhafi  called  a  "noble  deed," 
well,  there  was  only  a  minority  of  Ameri- 
cans there.  They  happened  to  be  in  firont  of 
American  Airline  ticket  offices,  but — or 
ticket  counters,  but  these  were  people  of 
several  other  countries. 

So,  it  is  an  international  problem.  And  I 
think  that  we  can  continue  the  cooperation 
we've  had  and  enlarge  upon  it  and  bring 
this  to  an  end. 

European  Economic  Recovery 

Q.  Mr.  President,  concerning  economic 
policy,  the  main  issue  of  the  Tokyo  summit 
should  be,  perhaps — the  German  economy 
grew  faster  than  the  American  last  year  and 
is  expected  to  be  the  fastest  growing  among 
the  big  industrial  countries  this  year.  So,  do 
you  have  still  any  complaints  about  German 
economic  policy? 

The  President.  No.  We're  delighted  to  see 
this.  We're  pleased  about  our  currencies 
coming  more  into  line  with  each  other.  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  say,  and  true  to  say,  that  in 
the  economic  recovery,  which  all  of  us  were 
suffering — or  the  economic  decline,  we 
seemed  to  take  ofi^  first,  and  we  were  the 
first  in  bringing  about  the  recovery  and  the 
expansion  that  we've  had.  But  you  really 
can't  be  prosperous  unless  all  your  trading 
partners  are,  too.  And  so,  we're  delighted  to 
see  now  that  the  recovery  has  spread 
around  to  the  other  nations  in  the  world 
and  to  our  other  trading  partners.  And  I 
think  it's  all  to  the  good.  We're  delighted. 

Q.  May  I  follow  up,  sir? 

Q.  Yes,  go  ahead. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  deutsche 
mark  and  other  European  currencies  arising 
still  further  in  comparison  to  the  dollar,  be- 
cause you  just  told  us  they  are  now  coming 
in  line? 
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The  President.  Yes.  And  if  it  is  done  as  the 
result 

Q.  Yes — so,  yes,  you  would  like  the 
rise 

The  President.  Yes,  if  it  is  done  as  just  the 
result  of  the  economic  growth  and  the  re- 
covery of  the  economies  of  the  other  coun- 
tries. 

Q.  So,  you're  expecting  the  deutsche 
mark  rising  further  because  the  German 
economy  is 

The  President.  I  don't  think  anyone  can 
predict  where  it  will  come  to,  but  I  know 
the  same  thing  has  happened  with  the  yen 
in  comparison  to  our  dollar.  It,  I  believe, 
now  is  at  the  highest  point  it  has  ever  been. 
But  this  makes  for  better  trade  for  all  of  us. 

International  Terrorism 

Q.  Mr.  President,  again  on  terrorism, 
Italy  is,  as  you  know,  on  the  frontline  in  the 
Mediterranean.  This  morning  in  the  New 
York  Times,  in  the  column,  someone  said 
that  the  Italian  Government,  before  the 
strike  on  Tripoli,  was  saying,  and  Mr.  Craxi 
was  saying,  strike  harder;  we  can't  say  it 
publicly,  but  do  it.  That  is  true  or  not? 

The  President.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  should 
be  commenting  on  what  someone  might 
have  said  confidentially  or  not.  But  we're 
good  friends.  And,  as  I  say,  I  think  that  we 
probably  will  find  in  Tokyo  that  we  all  are 
in  more  agreement  than  some  of  the  im- 
pressions that  have  been  given. 

International  Debts 

Q.  Mr.  President,  we  have  produced  a 
huge  problem,  the  so-called  Japan  Problem, 
in  a  form  of  nearly  $50  billion  current  ac- 
count surplus,  balance-of-payment  surplus. 
And  maybe  there  are  some  disagreements 
even  among  the  Western  allies — I  mean, 
between  the  United  States  and  Europe 
about  the  efficacy  of  the  policy,  new  policy 
which  is  now  being  propagated  by  Mr.  Na- 
kasone  and  his  Cabinet.  And  what  would 
you  expect  the  Tokyo  summit — deal  with 
this  huge  current  balance-of-payment  sur- 
plus problem,  so-called  Japan  problem? 

And  on  the  other  hand,  you  see,  there  is 
another  huge  problem  in  the  form  of  the 
accumulating  deficit — or  rather  debts  in  the 
Third  World  countries.  So,  I  would  rather, 
you  know,  expect,  or  I  would  even  hope, 


that  you,  Mr.  President,  have  some  nice  sort 
of  "Reagan  Plan"  up  your  sleeve — [laugh- 
ter]— to  solve  these  sort  of  things — [inaudi- 
ble]  

The  President.  I  think  we're  all  better  off 
if  we  go  forward  with  helping  the  lesser 
developed  nations,  and  they're  the  debtor 
nations  now.  But  the  manner  in  which  they 
should  be  able  to  pay  their  debts  is  to  have, 
again,  an  increase  in  their  economy  and 
have  them  become  more  self-sustaining, 
self-sufficient.  And  I  think  that  your  Prime 
Minister  and  I  are  agreed  on  the  need  for 
the  nations  like  those  in  the  summit  to 
help — ^and  not  help  just  in  the  old  way  of 
hand-outs  but  to  help  them  develop  their 
economies  so  they  can  be  more  self-suffi- 
cient. And  I  think  we're  very  much  agreed 
on  that.  Now,  the  other  part  of  your  ques- 
tion, if  I  understood  correctly,  were  you 
talking  about  the  plan  for  Japan  to  become 
more  an  importing  nation? 

Q.  And,  also,  in  a  form  of  the,  you  know, 
financial  aid  and  something  like  that  to  the 
Third  World  countries  who  are  suffering 
from  the  accumulating  debts? 

The  President.  Well,  Japan  has  been  in 
the  forefront  as  a  nation  in,  say,  such  help. 
And  I  think  all  our  nations  have  tried  to  do 
this.  And  to  the  other  problem  about  more 
*of  an  importing  nation,  yes,  I  think  this 
makes  for,  actually,  better  economics  for 
your  country  as  well  to  do  this.  Because  as 
it  is  now,  and  probably  as  a  result  of  some 
of  your  taxing  policies,  the  incentive  is 
more  to  saving  than  it  is  to  consuming. 
Well,  as  the  standard  of  living  goes  up  and 
there  is  more  consumption  and  more  need 
to  consume,  then  there's  more  industry 
both  ways.  And  you  have  to  remember  that 
if  that  means  Japan  buying  from  outside 
and  importing,  but  then  that  makes  those 
they  import  from  better  able  to  buy  in  turn, 
and  we  all  benefit. 

International  Trade 

Q.  Going  on,  Mr.  President,  on  those 
trade  matters,  how  do  you  see  the  trade 
talks  with  your  European  partners  in 
Tokyo,  with  this  trade  war  starting  here  in 
the  States  against  European  Community? 

The  President.  No,  no,  wait  a  minute.  I'm 
sorry,  I 
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Q.  On  this  trade  issues,  you  know,  U.S.A. 
has  started,  since  2  or  3  months  now,  a  kind 
of  war  against  EC  countries  on  trade  issue. 
And  I  really  wonder  how  you  can  be  really 
optimistic  on  the  trade  issue  in  the  Tokyo 
summit  with  this  background  between  Eu- 
ropean Community  and  U.S.A. 

The  President.  Well,  the  thing  that  we 
believe  in  and  were  trying  to  sell  world- 
wide is  the  need  for  free  trade  and  open 
markets.  And  free  trade  must  be  fair  trade. 
If  you're  trading  with  a  trading  partner  who 
has  protective  tariffs  or  limits  and  quotas 
and  so  forth — that  isn't  free  trade,  because 
it  isn't  fair  trade.  And  we  had  an  experi- 
ence— the  world  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
due  to  us.  Back  in  the  thirties,  the  1930's,  in 
the  Great  Depression — and  some  in  our 
country  here  thought  that  a  great  protec- 
tive tariff  was  the  answer  to  our  Depres- 
sion. So,  a  thing  called— for  the  two  authors 
of  it— the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  was  put  into 
effect.  And  it  spread  the  Depression  world- 
wide. And  we  never  want  to  make  that  mis- 
take again. 

I'm  opposed  to  protectionism.  Now,  it  is 
true  the  European  Community  does  prac- 
tice some;  for  example,  by  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal's entry  into  the  European  Community. 
What  happened  there  was  under  their 
rules.  Their  rules  violate  the  GATT  agree- 
ment, because  those  rules  say  that  now 
Spain  and  Portugal  must  buy  the  agricultur- 
al products  they  have  been  buying  from  the 
United  States,  they  must  buy  them  from 
other  members  of  the  Community.  Well, 
this  is  like  taking  $1  billion  in  trade  away 
from  our  American  farmers.  And  we  feel 
there's  got  to  be  some  compensation  for 
this  so  that  we  can — and  the  best  way 
would  be  for  us  to  all  review,  and  that's 
what  we  keep  trying  to  do  at  the  economic 
summit — to  all  review  where  we're  restrict- 
ing trade;  at  the  same  time  that  we  want  to 
sell,  we  don't  want  to  buy. 

And  much  of  this — we've  made  a  number 
of  bilateral  agreements,  we're  working  bi- 
laterally with  Japan  on  this.  But  I  think — I 
just — ^my  own  feeling  is  that  every  bit  of 
economic  history  shows  that  free  and  open 
commerce  is  beneficial  to  all.  And  when 
you  get  in  trying  to  adjust  it  and  restrict  it 
with  various  agreements,  that's  when  you 
get  in  trouble,  because  protectionism  is  a 


two-way  street. 

You  may  say,  well,  like  I  vetoed  a  bill  that 
our  Congress  passed.  And  it  was  a  bill  that 
would  have  had  some  protectionism  here  in 
our  country  for  two  or  three  different  prod- 
ucts. And  they  were  trying  to  say  that, 
"Well,  this  would  mean  more  jobs  in  those 
industries  for  Americans."  But  nobody 
counts  the  jobs  over  here  in  the  other  in- 
dustries that  you  lose  when  the  other  coun- 
try retaliates.  So,  that's  why  I  vetoed  the 
bill;  and  they  didn't  override  my  veto.  But 
this  is  what  we  need  to  talk  about  with  the 
European  Community,  and  we  are  going  to 
be  discussing  with  them. 

Q.  What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish  in 
Tokyo?  And  specifically,  if  you  can't  get  a 
free  trade  agreement  with  Canada,  how  can 
you  hope  to  have  this  kind  of  liberalization 
that  you've  just  been  talking  about? 

The  President.  Well,  I'm  not  going  to  quit 
on  one  vote.  We're  going  to  keep  trying  for 
this. 

Q.  Would  you? 

The  President.  Yes.  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  It's 
the  right  thing  to  do,  and  we'll  keep  after 
it.  And  I'll  be  pleased  if  you  will  quote  me 
correctly  on  that  to  your  people. 

Q.  Give  it  to  me  and  I'll  quote  it. 

The  President.  All  right.  No,  I  mean  we're 
not  going  to  give  up  on  it. 

British  Prime  Minister  Thatcher 

Q.  Mr.  President,  by  supporting  you  on 
the  attack  on  Libya,  Mrs.  Thatcher  has  got 
herself  into  quite  a  lot  of  domestic  political 
problems.  In  fact,  one  of  the  opposition  has 
accused  her  of  turning  the  British  bulldog 
into  a  Reagan  poodle.  And  I  was  wondering 
what  you  would  have  to  say  to  her  if  you 
can  help  her  in  any  way  on  that  in  Tokyo — 
for  example,  by  discussing  the  future,  possi- 
ble use  of  American  bases  in  Britain? 

The  President.  Oh,  yes,  you  bet  I'll  be 
discussing  it.  But  you  know  something?  I 
have  to  tell  you  that  I  have  never  known  of 
a  time  when  the  English  bulldog  is  safer 
than  it  is  with  Margaret  Thatcher  where 
she  is.  And  she  is  not  allowing  anyone — 
anything  in  England  to  become  an  Ameri- 
can poodle.  I  remember  one  of  your  coun- 
trymen said  something  and  I  have  come  to 
agree  with  it  above  all,  and  that  was  on  my 
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last  trip  there,  when  he  very  enthusiastical- 
ly hit  his  fist  in  his  hand  and  said  to  me, 
"Margaret  Thatcher  is  the  greatest  man  in 
England."  [Laughter]  I  don't  mean  that  to 
ofi^end  the  ladies.  I  think  he  was  trying  to 
be  complimentary.  But,  no,  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  her.  And  Fm  sorry  that 
her  very  courageous  action  caused  her  the 
problems  that  it  did.  But  at  the  same  time 
that  she  has  my  sympathy,  she  also  has  my 
conviction  that  she  is  well  able  to  take  care 
of  herself  and  her  country. 

Middle  East 

Q,  Mr.  President,  this  morning's  Wall 
Street  Journal  reported  that  you  would  like 
to  encourage  kind  of  a  Marshall  fund  for 
the  Middle  East  in  Tokyo.  Is  that  correct, 
and  who  should  come  up  with  the  money  in 
your  opinion? 
The  President.  Well,  all  of  us.  [Laughter] 
I  don't  know  that  we  actually  call  it  that, 
but  in  all  the  efforts  to  bring  about  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  this  idea  that  [Israeli] 
Prime  Minister  Peres  broached  to  us  of  why 
don't  we  enlarge  the  circle.  And  why  don't 
we  bring  in  all  the  countries  of  the  Middle 
East — all  the  moderate  Arab  States  them- 
selves— and  look  at  the  underlying  prob- 
lems there,  economic  and  otherwise.  And 
then  say,  wait  a  minute,  instead  of  just  sit- 
ting here  in  one  room  trying  to  bring  a  few 
countries  together  on  a  peace  treaty,  why 
don't  we  see  how  all  together — and  they 
and  with  whatever  outside  help  is  needed 
from  all  the  rest  of  us  in  Europe  and  here 
in  the  Western  World  and  Japan — ^how  can 
we  maybe  bring  about  this  same  kind  of 
thing  we've  been  talking  here  about  other 
parts  of  the  world,  of  economic  improve- 
ment, elimination  of  things  that  cause  dif- 
ferences between  various  States,  and  en- 
hancing the  security  of  all,  not  just  one  or 
two.  And  I  told  our  people — I  said  this — ^let 
us  look  at  this  and  let  us  start  talking  to  our 
friends  and  allies  about  what  we  can  see 


together  that  might  solve  this.  Because  for 
too  long  a  time  the  Middle  East  has  been 
the  touchpoint  that  could  set  off  world  con- 
flicts. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  Speakes.WeWe  got  a  group  of  Con- 
gressmen that  are  cooling  their  heels  out  in 
the  lobby.  I  hate  to  cut  some  of  you  short, 
but  I  don't  think  we've  got  an  alternative 
but  to  go  ahead  and  get  your  Congressmen 
in  here.  I'm  sorry. 

The  President.  All  right. 

International  Monetary  Conference 

Q.  Mr.  President,  will  you  arrive — [in- 
audible]— conference  on  monetary  question 
in  Tokyo?  You  talked  about  them  on  the 
4th  of  February. 

The  President.  Will  I  talk  about  the 

Q.  In  your  statement  of  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary, you  talk  about  a  monetary  conference, 
international  conference. 

The  President.  Oh.  We  asked  our  people 
to  look  at  that.  I  still  don't  have  the  results 
of  their  studies  to  see  whether  this  could 
happen — [inaudible]. 

Q.  This  is  actually  a  follow  up  of  my  first 
question.  What  is  your  thinking  about  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Corporation? 

Mr.  Speakes.  We'd  better  not  do  any 
more  questions,  because  we're  really  going 
to  get  behind. 

Note:  The  interview  began  at  2:05  p.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  Partici- 
pants included  William  Johnson,  Globe  and 
Mail,  of  Canada;  Petra  Muenster,  Handels- 
blatt,  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany; 
Patricia  Colmant,  Les  Echos,  of  France;  Ro- 
berto Pesenti,  II  Messagger,  of  Italy; 
Akiyuki  Konishi,  Maninichi  Shimbun,  of 
Japan;  and  Reginald  Dale,  London  Finan- 
cial Times.  The  transcript  was  released  by 
the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  April 
23.  Larry  M.  Speakes  was  Principal  Deputy 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President. 
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Remarks  to  the  International  Forum  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  the  United  States 
April  23,  1986 


I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  be  here 
with  you  today.  One  of  America's  greatest 
assets  is  the  skill  and  professionalism  of  its 
men  and  women  of  commerce  and  indus- 
try— the  peppery,  can-do  spirit  of  our  busi- 
ness community  is  in  stark  contrast  to  the 
inefficiency  and  poor  performance  often  as- 
sociated with  other  economic  systems.  Of 
course  mistakes  do  happen.  There  is  the 
story  of  the  fellow  who  ordered  a  bouquet 
of  flowers  to  be  sent  to  the  opening  of  his 
friend's  new  branch  office.  When  he  got 
there  he  was  shocked  to  see  flowers  with 
the  inscription:  "Rest  in  Peace."  [Laughter] 
He  was  so  outraged  that  on  the  way  home 
he  stopped  at  the  florist  to  complain. 
"Don't  get  so  upset,"  the  florist  said.  "Just 
think  of  it  this  way:  Today  someone  in  this 
city  was  buried  beneath  a  flower  arrange- 
ment with  the  inscription:  *Good  luck  in 
your  new  location.'  "  [Laughter] 

I  understand  we've  got  some  students 
with  us  today.  One  of  the  joys  of  my  Presi- 
dency has  been  getting  to  meet  and  know 
the  young  men  and  women  who,  in  the  not- 
too-distant  future,  will  be  America's  cham- 
pions of  freedom  and  enterprise.  And  I 
don't  have  to  tell  you  this  new  crop  of 
yoimg  people  filling  the  ranks  of  our  busi- 
nesses and  corporations  are  as  talented  and 
diligent  as  any  we've  ever  had.  Today's 
young  Americans  will  come  into  their  own 
with  freedom,  know-how,  and  resources  far 
beyond  anything  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Henry  David  Thoreau  once  wrote  of  free 
people:  "This  world  is  but  canvas  to  our 
imaginations."  Those  words  were  never 
more  true  than  they  are  now.  We've  got 
every  reason  to  look  to  the  future  with  un- 
bounding  optimism.  Today  a  refreshing 
breeze  can  be  felt  across  the  face  of  man- 
kind. Winds  of  freedom  are  blowing,  clear- 
ing the  air,  opening  the  view  of  a  new  and 
wondrous  horizon. 

In  a  few  days,  Nancy  and  I,  as  you've 
been  told,  will  be  heading  west,  embarking 
on  a  journey  which  will  culminate  in  Tokyo 
with  a  summit  of  the  major  democracies. 


And  as  we  liftoff  aboard  Air  Force  One, 
circling  half  the  globe,  the  winds  of  free- 
dom will  be  propelling  my  mission.  Those 
winds  are  blowing  in  Latin  America  where, 
in  recent  years,  we've  witnessed  one  of  the 
greatest  expansions  of  democracy  in  history. 
Today  90  percent  of  the  population  of  this 
hemisphere  lives  in  democratic  countries  or 
countries  in  transition  to  democracy.  In 
Europe  the  new,  vigorous  democracies  in 
Spain  and  Portugal  and  the  revitalized 
democratic  process  in  Turkey  have  proven 
the  pessimists  wrong.  The  democratic  work- 
ers' movement  in  Poland — Solidarity — those 
suffering  repression  still  persists.  In  Nicara- 
gua, Angola,  Afghanistan,  and  Cambodia 
freedom  fighters  struggling  for  liberty  and 
independence  inspire  the  West  with  their 
courage  in  the  face  of  a  powerfiil  enemy.  As 
I  fly  westward  over  our  majestic  land,  I  go 
knowing  that  we're  witnessing  an  awaken- 
ing to  those  self-evident  truths  to  which  our 
forefathers  pledged  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honor. 

In  fiiture  years,  I  think  we  may  look  back 
on  the  period  we're  going  through  as  the 
vernal  equinox  of  the  human  spirit — that 
moment  in  history  when  the  light  finally 
exceeded  the  darkness.  In  the  1970's,  the 
Western  democracies  suffered  economic 
and  political  reversals  which  sapped  their 
confidence  and  gutted  the  resilience  of 
their  social  systems.  The  maladies  to  which 
I'm  referring  were  the  logical  result  of 
wrong  ideas  and  flawed  policies.  The  inno- 
vators, entrepreneurs,  and  profit-seeking 
risk-takers,  who  had  always  been  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  change,  were  gradually 
being  pushed  out  or  phased  out.  The  re- 
sources and  decisionmaking  of  the  West 
were  being  channeled  into  the  hands  of 
central  planners,  government  officials,  and 
bureaucratic  managers. 

In  our  country,  government  spending  tri- 
pled in  the  1970's  and  the  Federal  tax  take 
doubled  between  1976  and  1981.  By  1980 
we  suffered  double-digit  inflation,  economic 
stagnation,  sky-high  interest  rates,  and  un- 
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precedented  national  uncertainty.  Nothing 
could  be  done,  we  were  told,  to  escape  this 
quagmire.  Our  citizens  would  have  to  lower 
their  expectations.  The  American  people 
never  believed  that  guff,  and  I  didn't 
either.  Looking  out  over  the  United  States 
today,  Fm  confident  that  our  country's  best 
days  lie  ahead.  The  winds  of  freedom  are 
indeed  blowing  and,  if  America  puts  its 
mind  to  it,  there's  nothing  we  can't  accom- 
plish. 

By  bringing  the  growth  of  government 
under  control,  by  easing  the  regulatory 
burden,  by  reducing  the  tax  rates,  giving 
people  incentives  and  rewards  to  work, 
invest,  and  build,  we've  set  America  on  a 
new  upward  course.  Astounding  the  so- 
called  experts,  our  economic  engines  have 
powered  us  forward  with  40  straight 
months  of  growth.  A  record  669,000  busi- 
nesses were  incorporated  last  year  alone. 
Interest  rates  are  down;  inflation  has  re- 
mained low.  Over  the  last  3  months  it  has 
been  minus  1.9  percent,  the  lowest  in  more 
than  30  years;  and  for  the  last  12  months  it 
has  been  2.3  percent.  Almost  10  million 
new  jobs  have  been  created  here  in  the  last 
3  years,  while  Europe  has  seen  a  net  loss  of 
jobs  in  the  last  decade. 

Today  the  world,  especially  the  develop- 
ing world,  is  leaving  behind  the  dismal  fail- 
ures of  statism  and  redistribution.  Central 
planning  and  government  authority  did  not, 
as  promised,  usher  in  a  new  era  of  plenty. 
Instead,  Marxist-Leninist  models  of  develop- 
ment have  left  a  path  of  poverty  and  depri- 
vation whenever  they've  been  tried.  The 
late  John  Dos  Passos  put  it  well.  "Marxism," 
he  said,  "has  not  only  failed  to  promote 
himian  freedom — ^it  has  failed  to  produce 
food." 

The  developing  world  has  been  told  that 
it's  necessary  to  give  up  freedom  in  order 
to  achieve  progress.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Freedom  and  econom- 
ic advance  go  hand  in  hand;  they  are  two 
sides  of  the  same  coin.  The  mainspring  of 
human  progress  is  found  not  in  controlling 
and  harnessing  himian  energy  but  in  setting 
it  free.  The  most  valuable  resource  is  not  oil 
or  precious  metals  or  even  territory;  it's  the 
infinite  richness  of  human  potential.  The 
creative  genius  and  diligence  unleashed 
when  people  are  free  and  working  to  im- 


prove their  lot  and  that  of  their  families  is 
the  greatest  force  for  good  on  this  planet. 

The  winds  of  freedom  are  nowhere  more 
evident  than  on  the  Pacific  rim,  which  of 
course  includes  my  home  State  of  Califor- 
nia. Seriously  though,  after  the  Second 
World  War,  Japan  was  in  ruins  and  devasta- 
tion was  heavy  throughout  the  region.  It  is 
becoming  difficult  to  think  of  the  Pacific  as 
being  undeveloped,  but  only  a  generation 
ago  that  was  a  fair  characterization.  Pacific 
nations  with  almost  no  territory  and  few 
natural  resources  have  become  dynamic 
centers  of  commerce  and  production  almost 
beyond  imagination.  Over  the  last  15  years, 
annual  growth  in  the  region  has  averaged 
about  6  percent.  This  was  accomplished  de- 
spite rising  oil  prices  and  at  a  time  when 
some  countries  short  on  land  to  begin  with 
were  forced  to  absorb  influxes  of  refugees. 

The  energy  and  enterprise  on  the  Pacific 
rim  is  changing  the  economic  center  of 
gravity.  The  United  States  and  our  northern 
neighbor,  Canada,  now  exchange  more 
goods  with  Asia  and  the  Pacific  than  with 
Europe.  Almost  one-third  of  total  U.S.  trade 
now  flows  west.  Our  trade  enriches  the 
quality  of  life  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific, 
and  while  much  attention  has  been  focused 
on  our  imports  from  the  region,  we  must 
not  overlook  our  exports.  Today  we  export 
$54  billion  worth  of  American  products  an- 
nually to  east  Asia  and  the  Pacific  compared 
to  $20  billion  just  10  years  ago.  Again,  the 
relationship  between  freedom  and  prosperi- 
ty, between  democratic  government  and 
economic  progress,  is  clear. 

We  recently  witnessed  an  upheaval  in  the 
Philippines.  A  major  cause  for  discontent  in 
the  Philippines  was  that  much  of  the  coun- 
try's business  and  trade  was  not  open  to  all 
citizens.  As  a  result,  the  Philippines  lagged 
behind  its  Pacific  neighbors.  Today  the  Phil- 
ippine people  have  new  opportunities,  eco- 
nomic and  political.  As  their  friends,  we 
wish  them  the  very  best  and  will  help 
where  we  can. 

Of  course,  those  countries  forced  to 
endure  centralized  Communist  planning 
face  the  prospects  of  continued  stagnation — 
this  while  much  of  the  Pacific  marches  into 
an  exciting  new  age  of  enterprise  and  com- 
merce. Vietnam,  isolated  from  the  dyna- 
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mism  of  its  Pacific  neighbors  by  its  contin- 
ued occupation  of  Cambodia,  is  perhaps  the 
best  example  of  what  Fm  talking  about. 

On  my  upcoming  trip,  I'll  stop  in  Indone- 
sia, and  there  I  will  be  discussing  Cambodia, 
as  well  as  other  economic  and  security 
issues,  with  President  Soeharto  and  with 
representatives  of  six  nations  which  make 
up  ASEAN,  the  Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations.  Most  important,  through  my 
trip  I'll  be  reconfirming  that  the  United 
States  considers  itself  a  Pacific  rim  country, 
and  we  will  continue  to  be  an  important 
part  of  the  economic  and  political  forces 
that  shape  the  future  of  this  vital  area  of 
the  world.  If  the  next  century  is  the  Pacific 
century,  as  some  have  suggested,  America 
will  be  leading  the  way. 

From  Indonesia,  I  will  head  to  Japan,  the 
site  of  the  12th  economic  summit.  That  this 
meeting  is  in  Tokyo  reminds  us  again  of  an 
emerging  Japan.  Over  these  last  few  dec- 
ades, this  former  enemy  has  become  a  trust- 
ed friend,  a  major  political  and  economic 
partner,  and  a  strategic  ally— the  pillar  of 
our  Pacific  policy.  Prime  Minister  Nakasone 
of  Japan  is  moving  his  country  toward  a 
new  and  expanded  international  role.  To- 
gether our  countries  exercise  enormous  po- 
Utical  and  economic  influence  on  the  world. 
I  think  that  all  our  peoples  can  be  proud 
that  we're  using  our  power  for  benevolent 
ends:  to  secure  democracy,  to  foster  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  to  maintain  peace  in  a 
dangerous  world. 

Japan's  is  a  dramatic  story  of  democracy's 
success.  That  it  has  been  built  into  the 
world's  second  largest  market  economy  and 
is  now  taking  on  greater  international  re- 
sponsibilities bodes  well  for  the  future.  The 
winds  of  freedom  blow  both  east  and  west. 
Man's  desire  to  improve  his  lot,  his  longing 
for  freedom,  and  his  yearning  to  live  in  dig- 
nity and  peace  are  never  limited  by  geogra- 
phy. These  universals  tie  all  free  peoples, 
and  those  who  would  be  free,  together. 

Our  annual  economic  summit  stands  in 
glorious  defiance  of  the  totalitarian  theory 
that  sovereign,  democratic  societies  are  too 
independent,  too  bogged  down  by  short- 
sighted self-interest  to  be  able  to  cooperate 
on  matters  of  significance,  especially  mat- 
ters concerning  money  and  finances.  Well, 
the  issues  may  vary,  but  if  there  are  two 


watchwords  of  our  economic  summits,  those 
words  are  "freedom"  and  "cooperation." 
Each  year's  gathering  is  an  opportunity  to 
renew  acquaintances,  to  take  stock  of  eco- 
nomic prospects,  and  to  discuss  frankly  and 
openly  issues  of  common  interest.  And  this 
year  there  is  much  to  discuss. 

The  continuing  upward  momentum  of 
the  American  economy  has  been  a  major 
impetus  to  growth  in  the  rest  of  the  world, 
in  both  summit  and  nonsummit  countries. 
Now,  we  urge  others  to  join  us  in  tackling 
those  domestic  policies  and  structural  prob- 
lems that  inhibit  growth  and  serve  only  as 
roadblocks  to  progress.  High  tax  rates,  over- 
regulation,  are  like  a  ball  and  chain  holding 
too  many  nations  back.  The  substantial  de- 
cline in  world  oil  prices  offers  the  industrial 
democracies,  as  well  as  the  developing 
world,  a  dramatic  opportunity.  We  hope 
our  summit  partners  will  translate  the  bene- 
fits of  lower  oil  prices  into  stronger  growth 
and  higher  employment.  Now  is  the  time  to 
accelerate  the  pace  of  structural  change 
and  pave  the  way  for  higher  sustained 
growth  in  future  years.  These  economic 
summits,  with  the  denouement  of  the  shock 
waves  that  went  through  the  world  econo- 
my after  the  oil  price  hikes  of  the  early 
1970's — an  oil  cartel  artificially  jacked  the 
price  of  petroleum  far  beyond  its  true 
market  value.  Today's  implosion  of  that 
cartel  is  evidence  that,  in  the  long  run,  the 
market  works. 

Those  oil  price  increases  remind  me  a  bit 
of  the  businessman  who  every  day  would 
stop  at  a  pretzel  stand  just  outside  his 
office,  and  every  day  he  would  put  25  cents 
on  the  plate,  but  he'd  never  take  a  pretzel. 
And  this  went  on  for  quite  some  time.  He'd 
stop,  put  the  quarter  on  the  plate,  and  walk 
on  into  the  ofiice,  never  taking  one.  Then 
one  day,  as  he  put  a  quarter  on  the  plate, 
the  woman  running  the  stand  grabbed  him 
by  the  arm.  And  he  said,  "You  probably 
want  to  know  why  I've  been  putting  25 
cents  on  your  plate  every  day  and  never 
taking  a  pretzel."  And  she  said,  "Well,  no. 
Really,  I  just  wanted  you  to  know  pretzels 
have  gone  up  to  35  cents."  [Laughter] 

As  the  United  States  has  demonstrated, 
strong,  growing  economies  in  the  major  in- 
dustrial  countries   will   do   much    to   help 
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those  in  the  developing  world.  Succinctly 
put:  Our  policies  toward  the  Third  World 
should  be  aimed  at  establishing  partners  in 
trade,  not  recipients  of  aid.  Our  approach 
should  be  to  keep  open  our  markets,  not  to 
empty  our  Treasury. 

Last  October,  Secretary  [of  the  Treasury] 
Baker  proposed,  as  Fm  sure  he  will  further 
explain  in  his  remarks,  a  program  for  sus- 
tained growth  intended  as  a  declaration  of 
independence  for  debtor  nations.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  move  them  toward  self-sufficien- 
cy, to  assist  them  in  developing  free 
market,  progrowth  policies  and  to  help 
them  climb  out  of  the  pit  of  indebtedness 
and  up  to  the  level  plateau  of  competitive 
enterprise  and  productivity.  Well,  the  debt 
initiative  that's  proposed  by  Secretary 
Baker,  which  we'll  discuss  in  Tokyo,  is  fo- 
cused not  just  on  postponing  a  day  of  reck- 
oning but  on  solving  a  problem.  It  has  the 
strong  support  of  the  international  commu- 
nity. Our  legacy  must  not  be  to  engender 
dependence  among  debtor  countries,  but 
provide  the  incentives,  the  tools,  and  the 
opportunity  for  them  to  work,  produce,  and 
grow  their  way  to  self-sufficiency. 

We  want  aU  people  in  every  country  to 
live  healthier,  more  productive,  opportuni- 
ty-fQled  lives.  Free  and  unfettered  trade  be- 
tween nations  is  a  vital  part  of  the  formula 
for  achieving  this  goal.  We're  ready  and 
willing  to  work  with  those  with  whom  we 
have  commerce  to  maximize  the  benefits  of 
a  worldwide,  open  trading  system.  Keeping 
trade  fair  and  open  will  be  a  major  topic  of 
discussion  in  Tokyo.  Our  summit  partners 
have  already  helped  start  up  the  preparato- 
ry process  for  a  new  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations.  And  we  hope  they'll 
continue  their  efforts  to  ensure  that  those 
negotiations  are  launched  this  September. 

As  an  economics  major,  I  was  taught  the 
law  of  comparative  advantage.  And  it  ought 
to  govern  the  exchange  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices across  the  national  boundaries.  If  our 
farmers  in  California  can  grow  larger  and 
cheaper  oranges  than  their  counterparts  in 
Japan,  the  housewife  in  Osaka  ought  to  be 
able  to  buy  those  oranges  without  addition- 
al cost.  At  home,  our  citizens  should  have 
the  same  right.  Protectionist  moves  basical- 
ly profit  special  interests  at  the  expense  of 
the   consumer  and  at  the  risk  of  retalia- 


tion— costing  Americans  their  jobs. 

Now,  admittedly,  the  strong  dollar  has 
been  a  legitimate  concern  of  those  of  you 
trying  to  sell  overseas.  The  value  of  the 
dollar  is  in  the  process  of  adjusting  as  the 
economies  in  other  nations  improve.  And 
now  is  not  the  time  to  surrender  to  trade- 
killing  protectionism.  The  trade  imbalance 
should  be  solved  through  multilateral  nego- 
tiation that  open  markets,  not  unilateral 
legislation  that  closes  them.  The  right 
answer  is  not  decreasing  imports  but  in- 
creasing our  exports.  I'll  resist  any  attempt 
to  restrict  or  close  our  markets.  It  would 
cost  Americans  jobs.  It's  bad  for  the  con- 
sumer, bad  for  business,  and  it's  bad  for 
America.  I'm  old  enough  to  remember  the 
Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act,  which  helped 
spread  the  Depression  worldwide,  and  I'm 
not  about  to  let  that  happen.  And  on  the 
other  hand,  I  can  assure  you  I'm  not  about 
to  let  this  good  and  great  country  be  taken 
advantage  of.  Our  trading  partners  have 
been  sent  the  message,  and  I'll  reinforce  it 
in  Tokyo,  that  the  United  States  is  moving 
forward  aggressively  and  vigorously  to  keep 
the  markets  of  the  world  open  and  to  see  to 
it  that  American  interests  are  treated  fairly. 

In  Tokyo  we'll  primarily  be  discussing 
issues  of  economic  importance.  Yet  all  of  us 
meeting  there  are  fully  aware  of  how  totally 
dependent  economic  progress  is  on  main- 
taining a  peaceful  and  stable  world.  Those 
who  will  gather  in  Tokyo  represent  coun- 
tries which,  by  working  together,  have 
given  the  world  41  years  of  peace  in 
Europe — ^ushering  in  the  greatest  strides  in 
science  and  industry  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. 

The  United  States,  in  pursuit  of  peace,  is 
working  in  close  consultation  with  its  part- 
ners, seeking  a  more  stable  and  constructive 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
Tokyo  we'll  discuss  arms  reduction  and 
other  initiatives  connected  with  my  meet- 
ings with  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  last 
November.  During  those  meetings  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev  and  I  talked  together 
about  the  differences  between  our  systems. 
I  challenged  him  to  compete  with  us — ^not 
in  the  manufacture  of  bombs  and  weapons, 
but  in  the  arena  of  ideas.  We  can  and 
should  have  peaceful  competition  between 
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our  systems.  We  should  let  the  world 
decide,  based  not  on  the  size  of  our  arse- 
nals, but  on  the  attractiveness  of  our  ways 
of  life.  Let  us  be  measured  by  our  results, 
not  our  rhetoric;  our  deeds,  not  our  words. 
Now,  whether  the  General  Secretary  takes 
me  up  on  my  challenge  remains  to  be  de- 
termined. In  the  meantime,  preserving 
peace  is  not  just  the  business  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Our  sununit  partners  each  share  this 
responsibility. 

One  area  of  exemplary  cooperation  has 
been  our  mutual  efforts  to  combat  interna- 
tional drug  trafficking,  which  undermines 
the  respect  for  law  and  attacks  the  funda- 
mental health  of  our  nations.  The  threat  is 
particularly  grave  to  our  youth.  Nancy  has 
taken  on  the  war  against  drugs  as  a  personal 
mission,  and  she's  made  me  very  proud. 
While  Fm  in  Tokyo  she  will  be  carrying  her 
message  to  Malaysia  and  Thailand,  where 
she'll  join  in  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
antidrug  efforts  of  those  two  important  na- 
tions. 

Coming  to  grips  with  threats  posed  by 
such  evils  as  drugs  will  require  all  free 
people  to  work  together.  The  democratic 
nations  decided  long  ago  they  would  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  in  such  fights.  No- 
where is  this  more  imperative  than  in  the 
battle  against  terrorism.  These  vicious,  cow- 
ardly acts  will,  if  we  let  them,  erect  a  wall 
of  fear  around  nations  and  neighborhoods. 
It  will  dampen  the  joy  of  travel,  the  flow  of 
trade,  the  exchange  of  ideas.  In  short,  ter- 
rorism undeterred  will  deflect  the  winds  of 
freedom. 

And  let  no  one  mistake  this  for  a  conflict 
between  the  Western  democracies  and  the 
Arab  world.  Those  who  condone  making 
war  by  cowardly  attacks  on  unarmed  third 
parties,  including  women  and  children,  are 
but  a  tiny  minority.  Arab  nations  them- 
selves have  been  forced  to  endure  savage 
terrorist  attacks  from  this  minority.  We 
hope  and  pray  the  Arab  world  will  join  with 
us  to  eliminate  this  scourge  on  civiHzation.  I 
might  add  that  Colonel  Qadhafi's  expecta- 
tion of  imquestioned  support  from  the  Is- 
lamic world  strikes  me  as  hypocritical.  No- 
where is  the  slaughter  of  Moslem  people 
greater  than  in  Afghanistan,  and  yet  Colo- 
nel Qadhafi  allies  himself  with  those  perpe- 


trating this  crime  on  Islam  and  all  of  man- 
kind. 

Decent  people  can  no  longer  tolerate 
cowardly  terrorist  attacks.  Government- 
sponsored  terrorism,  in  particular,  cannot 
continue  without  gravely  threatening  the 
social  fabric  of  all  firee  societies.  Unilateral 
response  is  not  enough;  it  must  be  dealt 
with  forcefully  and  collectively.  And  this, 
undoubtedly,  will  be  a  topic  of  discussion  in 
Tokyo. 

James  Russell  Lowell,  in  a  poem  entitled 
"The  Present  Crisis,"  and  later  made  into  a 
familiar  hymn,  wrote:  "Once  to  every  man 
and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide,  in 
the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the 
good  or  evil  side."  Well,  over  the  past  few 
months,  we've  had  to  make  some  tough  de- 
cisions. But  in  the  end,  the  decision  was 
made  for  us,  when  a  despot — despite  our 
political,  economic,  and  diplomatic  attempts 
to  change  his  ways — continued  his  murder- 
ous attacks  on  our  fellow  citizens.  Well, 
America  will  never  watch  passively  as  our 
innocent  citizens  are  murdered  by  those 
who  would  do  our  coimtry  harm.  We're 
slow  to  wrath  and  hesitant  to  use  the  mili- 
tary power  available  to  us.  By  nature  we 
prefer  to  solve  problems  peacefully.  But  as 
we  proved  last  week,  no  one  can  kill  Ameri- 
cans and  brag  about  it — ^no  one.  We  bear 
the  people  of  Libya  no  ill  will,  but  if  their 
government  continues  its  campaign  of 
terror  against  Americans,  we  will  act  again. 

There  was  a  funeral  a  short  time  ago  in 
Annapolis.  A  local  family,  the  kind  you  can 
find  in  any  neighborhood  across  our  coun- 
try, had  suffered  the  horror  of  a  terrorist 
attack.  A  yoimg  man,  Warren  Klug,  buried 
his  wife,  his  baby  daughter,  and  his  mother- 
in-law.  All  were  innocent  victims  of  the 
bombing  of  a  TWA  airliner.  After  the  me- 
morial service,  his  baby  daughter  lying  in 
the  coffin  with  her  mother,  Warren  Klug 
told  his  fellow  citizens  and  the  world:  "To 
those  responsible  for  this  cowardly  act, 
you've  succeeded  in  devastating  our  family. 
But  you  will  never  destroy  the  heart  and 
spirit  of  America." 

Well,  all  of  us  stand  united,  hand  in  hand, 
with  the  Klug  family  and  the  others  who've 
suffered.  We're  all  part  of  the  same  family. 
As  your  President,  I  promise  you  that  we  as 
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a  people  will  have  the  courage  and  the 
honor  to  do  what  is  right.  This  is  and  will 
remain  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave.  The  winds  of  freedom  will  be 
preserved,  not  just  for  our  citizens  but  for 
all  mankind. 

And  in  Tokyo,  FU  remind  our  allies  of  the 
truth  of  what  Edmund  Burke  said  long  ago: 
"When  bad  men  combine,  the  good  must 
associate;  else  they  will  fall,  one  by  one." 


Well,  together  the  free  people  of  this  world 
will  ensure  that  liberty  not  only  survives 
but  triumphs  and  that  our  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, too,  will  know  the  blessings  of  the 
winds  of  freedom. 
Thank  you.  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:07  a.m.  in 
the  Hall  of  Flags  at  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Appointment  of  Two  United  States  Representatives  on  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Environment 
April  23,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  to  be  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
on  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Environ- 
ment established  by  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty  of  1977.  These  are  reappointments. 

Paul  D.  Guth,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Guth  is  a 
partner  with  the  law  firm  of  Blank,  Rome,  Co- 
minsky  and  McCauley  in  Philadelphia,  PA.  He 
graduated  ft-om  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(B.S.,  1953  and  LL.B.,  1956).  Mr.  Guth  is  mar- 


ried, has  three  children,  and  resides  in  New 
Hope,  PA.  He  was  born  July  18,  1923,  in  Phila- 
delphia, PA. 
Mary  Rose  Hughes,  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Hughes 
is  with  the  law  firm  of  Perkins,  Coie  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  She  graduated  from  Georgetown 
University  (B.A.,  1973)  and  Columbus  School  of 
Law  (J.D.,  1979).  Mrs.  Hughes  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  Potomac,  MD. 
She  was  born  November  2,  1950,  in  Cleveland, 
OH. 


Proclamation  5468 — Older  Americans  Month,  1986 
April  23,  1986 


Ry  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Have  your  health  and  have  everything. 
That  saying  has  special  meaning  for  the  el- 
derly. Good  health  and  fitness  allow  all  of 
us,  no  matter  what  our  age,  the  freedom 
and  independence  to  choose  how  and 
where  we  live  and  to  stay  involved  with  our 
families  and  friends.  Health  and  fitness 
enable  us  to  take  an  active  part  in  commu- 
nity life  and  to  pursue  our  goals,  whether 
they  involve  a  career,  hobbies,  volunteer 
activities,  travel,  creative  pursuits,  or  home 
life. 

Good  health  is  good  common  sense,  but  it 


is  not  enough  to  know  this,  we  have  to  act 
accordingly.  How  we  live  can  make  all  the 
difference.  Proper  diet,  regular  exercise, 
moderation  in  drinking,  and  avoidance  of 
drugs  and  tobacco  become  even  more  im- 
portant as  we  grow  older.  And  life  spans 
can  be  made  longer  and  more  pleasant  by 
regular  medical  check-ups,  sufficient  rest, 
and  continuing  involvement  in  satisfying 
personal  relationships  and  wholesome  pur- 
suits that  keep  the  mind  active. 

Besides  what  the  individual  can  do  for 
himself,  some  older  Americans  still  need 
the  help  of  others  to  remain  independent 
and  in  their  own  homes.  Some  need  assist- 
ance with  personal  and  housekeeping  activi- 
ties; others  need  attention,  love,  and  en- 
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couragement.  Families,  friends,  community 
groups,  and  the  whole  range  of  private  and 
government  providers  of  special  services 
can  do  so  much  to  help  those  older  people 
who  truly  need  assistance. 

When  we  adopt  good  health  habits  our- 
selves, encourage  others  to  do  the  same, 
and  dedicate  ourselves  to  helping  those  in 
need,  we  are  truly  fulfilling  the  tradition  of 
good  neighborliness. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
315,  has  expressed  its  appreciation  and  re- 
spect for  the  achievements  of  older  Ameri- 
cans and  its  desire  that  these  Americans 
continue  to  play  an  active  role  in  the  life  of 
the  Nation  and  has  requested  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating  May 
1986  as  "Older  Americans  Month." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 


hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  May  1986  as 
Older  Americans  Month.  I  ask  public  offi- 
cials at  all  levels,  community  agencies,  edu- 
cators, the  communications  media,  and  the 
American  people  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
honor  older  Americans  and  to  encourage 
them  to  do  everything  they  can  to  make 
health  and  fitness  an  integral  part  of  their 
lives,  so  that  they  can  truly  enjoy  the 
golden  warmth  of  their  sunset  years. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-third  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:14  a.m.,  April  24,  1986] 


White  House  Announcement  of  United  States  Assistance  for  the 

Philippines 

April  23,  1986 


The  President  announced  today  a  major 
program  of  economic  and  military  support 
for  the  Philippines.  This  program  is  based 
on  an  assessment  of  Philippine  economic 
and  military  needs  by  a  U.S.  assistance  team 
headed  by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment Administrator  M.  Peter  McPher- 
son  and  including  senior  Treasury,  State, 
and  Defense  Department  officials,  which 
has  recently  concluded  a  visit  to  the  Philip- 
pines. During  their  stay  in  Manila,  the  dele- 
gation members  met  with  President  Aquino 
and  conducted  extensive  discussions  with 
senior  economic  and  military  officials  of  the 
Aquino  government.  The  purpose  of  these 
discussions  was  to  assess  how  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment might  be  helpful  in  supporting  the 
new  government  in  its  efforts  to  address 
Philippine  economic  and  military  problems. 

The  Philippine  economy  faces  a  number 
of  severe  problems  which,  if  they  are  to  be 
resolved,  will  require  a  sustained  effort  by 
the  Philippine  people  and  government  and 
the  support  of  the  international  financial 
community.  This  effort  will  involve  both 


people-to-people  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  inmiediate  needs  of  the  poorest 
segments  of  the  population  and  policy 
changes  that  will  lay  the  basis  for  lasting  job 
creation  and  growth.  With  respect  to  policy 
changes,  the  Philippine  economic  officials 
outlined  the  sound,  market-oriented  eco- 
nomic policies,  both  macroeconomic  and 
structural,  which  the  government  intends  to 
pursue  in  order  to  restore  sustainable,  job- 
creating,  and  noninflationary  growth  in  the 
Philippine  economy.  The  U.S.  team  wel- 
comed these  policy  directions  and  noted 
that  in  recent  weeks  confidence  in  the  fi- 
nancial conmiunity  regarding  Philippine 
economic  policies  and  prospects  had  in- 
creased. The  U.S.  team  shared  that  in- 
creased confidence. 

In  response  to  this  new  and  promising 
economic  situation,  the  U.S.  Government 
intends  to  support  the  efforts  of  the  Philip- 
pine Government  to  meet  its  pressing  fi- 
nancial needs  through  bilateral  assistance 
programs,   trade   and   investment   policies, 
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and  participation  in  the  multilateral  finan- 
cial institutions. 

Bilateral  Economic  Assistance 

The  United  States  plans  to  increase  its 
bilateral  economic  assistance  to  the  Philip- 
pines in  both  quantitative  and  qualitative 
terms.  The  elements  of  the  foreign  assist- 
ance package  include  a  higher  level  of 
funding,  acceleration  in  the  disbursement  of 
fimds  already  appropriated,  and  better 
terms  under  which  funds  are  made  avail- 
able: 

— a  request  to  Congress  in  FY  1986  for 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  in  Economic  Support 
Funds  (ESF); 

— acceleration  of  disbursement,  as  feasi- 
ble, of  the  currently  authorized  pipeline  of 
about  $200  million  in  ESF  funds; 

— conversion  of  $100  million  of  develop- 
ment assistance  funding  from  loan  to  grant, 
thus  providing  a  total  of  $140  million  of 
grant  development  assistance;  and 

— an  expansion  of  food  imports  under 
Public  Law  480,  title  I  and  the  President's 
sugar  compensation  program,  as  authorized 
by  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (as  amended),  from  $35  to  $50  million. 

This  funding,  which  totals  about  $500 
million,  will  all  be  on  a  grant  basis  except 
the  P.L.  480,  title  I,  which  is  on  a  highly 
concessionary  loan  basis.  Thus  our  assistance 
will  provide  economic  support  without 
adding  appreciably  to  the  large  external 
debt  burden  inherited  by  the  Aquino  gov- 
ernment. 

In  addition  the  United  States  is  develop- 
ing, on  an  urgent  basis,  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  people-to-people  assistance,  such 
as  school  and  child  feeding,  food  for  work, 
and  health  programs  to  reduce  infant  and 
child  mortality.  These  programs  are  gener- 
ally administered  by  private  volimtary  and 
church  organizations.  We  also  expect  to 
work  closely  with  the  Peace  Corps  program 
in  the  Philippines.  One  target  for  this  ex- 
panded effort  is  the  severely  depressed 
sugar-producing  region  on  Negros  Island. 
The  increased  funding  for  these  programs 
will  come  from  P.L.  480,  title  II,  and  sec- 
tion 416,  and  will  approximately  double  the 
currently  programmed  level  of  $7.7  million. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  assistance  program  will 


seek,  to  the  extent  feasible,  to  give  direct 
support  to  private  sector  development,  uti- 
lizing various  funding  sources  including 
new  authorities  for  the  P.L.  480  title  pro- 
gram contained  in  provision  1111  of  the 
Food  Security  Act  of  1985. 

Trade  and  Investment 

The  U.S.  will  take  the  following  measures 
in  the  area  of  trade  and  investment  policy 
in  support  of  the  Aquino  government's  eco- 
nomic program: 

G5F— $219  million  of  Philippine  exports 
benefited  from  the  U.S.  Generalized  System 
of  Preferences  in  1985,  and  the  Philippines 
was  the  12th  largest  user  of  the  program. 
We  will  be  working  with  the  Philippine 
Government  on  ways  to  expand  and  im- 
prove their  use  of  this  program. 

Textiles — Philippine  textiles  exports  to- 
taled $431  million  in  1985  under  the  exist- 
ing bilateral  agreement  that  expires  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  We  will  approach  the 
forthcoming  negotiations  for  a  new  agree- 
ment with  a  view  to  assuring  continuing 
reasonable  growth  of  textile  exports  during 
the  critical  period  of  Philippine  economic 
recovery  ahead. 

Eximbank — ^All  Eximbank  programs  are 
available  to  support  Philippine  imports 
from  U.S.  suppliers.  Short-term  financing 
for  recent  shipments  amounts  to  $90  mil- 
lion. Support  for  $230  million  remains  avail- 
able, and  this  is  expected  to  meet  current 
Philippine  needs. 

OPIC — ^The  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  is  prepared  to  expand  its  insur- 
ance and  guarantee  programs  in  the  Philip- 
pines as  new  investment  projects  develop. 
It  also  has  available  direct-lending  re- 
sources, particularly  for  joint  ventures  en- 
gaged in  by  small-  and  medium-size  compa- 
nies. We  will  be  discussing  with  the  Philip- 
pine Government  and  the  U.S.  private 
sector  the  possibility  of  an  OPIC  investment 
mission  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Department  Of  Commerce — ^The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  is  in  touch  with  the 
Philippine  Government  regarding  resump- 
tion of  trade  and  investment  missions  to  the 
Philippines  and  a  series  of  Philippine  trade/ 
investment  seminars  to  be  held  in  the  U.S. 

The  Multilateral  Economic  Framework 
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The  Philippine  Government  has  ex- 
pressed strong  interest  in  exploring  the  pos- 
sibilities of  taking  advantage  of  the  Program 
for  Sustained  Growth,  the  initiative  taken 
last  fall  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Baker 
to  strengthen  the  international  debt  strate- 
gy and  support  sustained  growth  in  middle- 
income  debtor  countries. 

The  U.S.  economic  team  welcomed  the 
Philippine  Government's  interest  in  the 
Baker  plan  and  expressed  the  view  that  the 
broad  poHcy  directions  of  the  Philippine  au- 
thorities should  position  it  well  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  provided  in 
the  Baker  plan  to  achieve  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth. 

In  this  connection,  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment stated  it  was  engaging  in  early  dis- 
cussions with  the  following  in  order  to  de- 
velop support  for  its  macroeconomic  poli- 
cies and  structural  reforms:  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  the  World  Bank 
(IBRD),  the  International  Finance  Corpora- 
tion (IFC),  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
(ADB),  and  commercial  banks. 

The  Philippine  Government  has  also  ex- 
pressed its  interest  in  an  early  meeting  with 
other  bilateral,  as  well  as  multilateral, 
donors  in  order  to  mobilize  their  support 
for  Philippine  economic  recovery.  The  U.S. 
agrees  to  participate  in  such  a  meeting  and 
will  work  actively  to  assist  the  Government 
of  the  Philippines  in  arranging  an  early 
meeting. 

Military  Assistance 


Additional  military  assistance  is  urgently 
needed  for  basic  requirements — ^logistics, 
communications,  transportation,  and  troop 
support — and  to  help  promote  military  re- 
forms. Our  support  package  contains: 

— a  request  to  Congress  in  FY  1986  for 
authorization  and  appropriation  of  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  in  the  Military  Assistance 
Program  (MAP); 

— conversion  of  approximately  $24  mil- 
lion of  prior  year,  unused  Foreign  Military 
Sales  (FMS)  credits  to  MAP  grants  and  re- 
placement of  $50  million  FMS  credits  with 
MAP  grants  in  the  FY  '87  budget  request. 


The  Aquino  government  has  clearly  dem- 
onstrated the  intention  to  carry  out  needed 
economic  and  military  reforms.  President 
Aquino  has  also  promised  that  a  constitu- 
tional commission  will  draft  a  new  constitu- 
tion to  be  submitted  to  the  people  for  ratifi- 
cation and  that  there  will  be  elections  for 
local  officials  and  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture under  the  new  constitution.  The  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  contained  in 
their  package  will  serve  as  an  important 
manifestation  of  support  from  the  American 
people  to  the  Philippine  people  as  they  face 
the  very  difficult  challenges  ahead. 

Budget  Impact 

The  President's  request  includes  provi- 
sion for  offsets  for  the  additional  $100  mil- 
lion in  Economic  Support  Funds  and  $50 
million  in  MAP  funds  to  remain  within 
overall  budget  totals. 


Nomination  of  Christopher  Hicks  To  Be  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 
Apnl  24,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Christopher  Hicks  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, vice  Daniel  Oliver. 

Mr.  Hicks  has  served  since  February  1985 
as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Ad- 
ministration and  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Administration.  He  also  serves  as  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Council  on  Historic  Preser- 


vation. Prior  to  assuming  his  current  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Hicks  served  as  the  Executive  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury.  He  joined  the  Treasury  De- 
partment in  1983  as  Executive  Secretary. 
Previously  he  was  the  Associate  Director 
(Economic  and  Transportation  Group)  of 
the  Office  of  Presidential  Personnel  at  the 
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White  House.  From  March  1981  to  May 
1982,  he  was  Associate  Counsel  in  the 
Office  of  the  Counsel  to  the  President. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Reagan  administration, 
he  was  a  trial  attorney  with  the  firm  of 
Fulbright  &  Jaworski  in  Houston,  TX.  He 
also  served  for  a  year  as  a  law  clerk  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Hicks  received  his  bachelor  of  arts 


degree  from  Colorado  College  in  Colorado 
Springs,  CO,  in  1972,  and  he  earned  his  J.D. 
from  Southern  Methodist  University  in 
1977.  At  SMU  he  was  an  editor  of  the  law 
review,  an  officer  of  the  student  govern- 
ment, and  a  member  of  Barristers  (an  hon- 
orary scholastic /service  organization).  He 
resides  in  Maryland  with  his  wife  and  two 
children. 


Announcement  of  the  Recipients  of  the  Presidential  Medal  of 

Freedom 

April  24,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  award  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom,  the  highest  civilian  award  of  our 
government,  at  a  luncheon  to  be  held  at 
the  White  House  on  May  12,  1986.  The 
following  individuals  will  be  awarded  this 
prestigious  award  by  the  President. 

Ambassador  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  for  his  contri- 
butions in  the  fields  of  education,  public  serv- 
ice, philanthropy,  and  especially  as  the  pioneer 
in  the  use  of  television  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

Col.  Earl  H.  (Red)  Blaik,  former  head  football 
coach  at  Dartmouth  and  the  United  States  Mili- 
tary  Academy,   for   his    contributions   in   the 


fields  of  education  and  public  service. 
Senator  Barry  Goldwater,  for  his  contributions  in 

the  field  of  public  service  and  national  interests 

of  the  United  States. 
Miss  Helen  Hayes,  actress,  for  her  contributions 

in  the  field  of  the  arts  and  entertainment  and 

other  significant  public  endeavors. 
Gen.   Matthew  Ridgway,   distinguished  military 

hero,  for  his  contributions  to  the  security  and 

national  interest  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Vermont  Royster,  journalist,  for  his  contribu- 
tions in  the  fields  of  journalism  and  commimi- 

cations. 
Dr.  Albert  Sabin,  physician  and  scientist,  for  his 

contributions  in  the  fields  of  education  and  sci- 


Message  to  the  Congress  Outlining  Proposals  for  Improving  the 
Organization  of  the  Defense  Establishment 
April  24,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  February  26, 1  spoke  to  the  American 
people  of  my  highest  duty  as  President — to 
preserve  peace  and  defend  the  United 
States.  I  outlined  the  objectives  on  which 
our  defense  program  has  rested.  We  have 
been  firmly  committed  to  rebuilding  Amer- 
ica's strength,  to  meeting  new  challenges  to 
our  security,  and  to  reducing  the  danger  of 
nuclear  war.  We  have  also  been  dedicated 
to  pursuing  and  implementing  defense  re- 


forms wherever  necessary  for  greater  effi- 
ciency or  miUtary  effectiveness. 

With  these  objectives  in  mind,  I  address 
the  Congress  on  a  subject  of  central  impor- 
tance to  all  Americans — the  future  structure 
and  organization  of  our  defense  establish- 
ment. 

Extensive  study  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  produced  numerous 
proposals  for  far-reaching  changes  in  the 
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structure  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  in- 
cluding the  organization  of  our  senior  mili- 
tary leadership.  These  proposals,  sponsored 
by  members  with  wide  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  defense  matters,  are  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress. 

In  addition,  a  few  weeks  ago  I  endorsed 
the  reconmiendations  of  the  bipartisan 
President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  De- 
fense Management,  chaired  by  David  Pack- 
ard, for  improving  overall  defense  manage- 
ment including  the  crucial  areas  of  national 
security  planning,  organization,  and  com- 
mand. 

For  more  effective  direction  of  our  na- 
tional security  establishment  and  better  co- 
ordination of  our  armed  forces,  I  consider 
some  of  these  proposals  to  be  highly  desira- 
ble, and  I  have  recently  taken  the  adminis- 
trative steps  necessary  to  implement  these 
improvements.  In  this  message,  I  wish  to 
focus  on  the  essential  legislative  steps  that 
the  Congress  must  take  for  these  improve- 
ments to  be  fully  implemented. 

Together,  the  work  of  the  Packard  Com- 
mission and  the  Congress  represents  cer- 
tainly the  most  comprehensive  review  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  over  a  gen- 
eration. Their  work  has  been  the  focus  of 
an  historic  effort  to  help  chart  the  course 
we  should  follow  now  and  into  a  new  centu- 
ry. While  we  will  continue  to  refine  and 
improve  our  defense  establishment  in  the 
future,  it  will  be  many  years  before  changes 
of  this  scope  are  again  considered.  Given 
these  unique  circumstances,  I  concluded 
that  my  views  as  President  and  Command- 
er in  Chief  should  be  laid  before  the  Con- 
gress prior  to  the  completion  of  legislative 
action. 


Executive  and  Legislative  Responsibilities 

In  forwarding  this  message,  I  am  cogni- 
zant of  the  important  role  of  the  Congress 
in  providing  for  our  national  defense.  We 
must  work  together  in  this  endeavor.  How- 
ever, any  changes  in  statute  must  not  in- 
fringe on  the  constitutionally  protected  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  President  as  Command- 
er in  Chief.  Any  legislation  in  which  the 
issues  of  Legislative  and  Executive  responsi- 
bilities are  confused  would  be  constitution- 


ally suspect  and  would  not  meet  with  my 
approval. 

My  views  concerning  legislation  on  de- 
fense reorganization  now  pending  in  the 
House  and  Senate  reflect  a  reasoned  and 
open-minded  approach  to  the  issues,  while 
maintaining  a  close  watch  on  the  constitu- 
tional responsibilities  and  prerogatives  of 
the  Presidency.  While  I  had  considered  for- 
warding a  separate  bill  to  the  Congress,  I 
concluded  that  this  was  not  necessary  since 
many  of  the  legislative  reconmiendations  of 
the  Packard  Commission  are  already  pend- 
ing in  one  or  more  bills.  However,  addition- 
al changes  in  law  are  also  proposed  in  those 
other  bills,  and  such  changes  must  be  care- 
fully weighed. 

Certain  changes  in  the  law  are  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  objectives  we  seek. 
Among  these  are  the  designation  of  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the 
principal  military  adviser  to  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  the  Chairman's  exclu- 
sive control  over  the  Joint  Staff;  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
Level  II  position  of  Under  Secretary  of  De- 
fense for  Acquisition. 

Other  proposed  changes  in  law  are,  in  my 
judgment,  not  required.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  place  in  law  those  aspects  of  defense  or- 
ganization that  can  be  accomplished 
through  executive  action.  Nevertheless,  if 
such  changes  are  reconmiended  by  the 
Congress,  I  will  carefully  consider  them, 
provided  they  are  consistent  with  current 
policy  and  practice  and  do  not  infiringe 
upon  the  authority  or  reduce  the  flexibility 
of  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

General  Principles 

The  organization  of  our  present-day  de- 
fense establishment  reflects  a  series  of  im- 
portant reforms  following  World  War  II. 
These  reforms  were  based  upon  the  harsh 
lessons  of  global  war  and  were  hastened  by 
the  new  military  responsibilities  and  threats 
facing  our  Nation.  They  culminated  in  1958 
with  the  reorganization  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  under  President  Eisenhower. 

President    Eisenhower's    experience    of 
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high  military  command  has  few  parallels 
among  Presidents  since  George  Washing- 
ton. The  basic  structure  for  defense  that  he 
laid  down  in  1958  has  served  the  Nation 
well  for  over  25  years.  The  principles  that 
governed  his  reorganization  proposals  are 
few  but  fundamental.  They  are  of  undimin- 
ished importance  today. 

First,  the  proper  functioning  of  our  de- 
fense establishment  depends  upon  civilian 
authority  that  is  imimpaired  and  capable  of 
strong  executive  action. 

As  civilian  head  of  the  Department,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  must  have  the  neces- 
sary latitude  to  shape  operational  com- 
mands, to  establish  clear  command  chan- 
nels, to  organize  his  Office  and  Department 
of  Defense  agencies,  and  to  oversee  the  ad- 
ministrative, training,  logistics,  and  other 
functions  of  the  military  departments. 

Second,  if  our  defense  program  is  to 
achieve  maximum  effectiveness,  it  must  be 
genuinely  unified. 

A  basic  theme  of  defense  reorganization 
efforts  since  World  War  II  has  been  to  pre- 
serve the  valuable  aspects  of  our  traditional 
service  framework  while  nonetheless 
achieving  the  united  effort  that  is  indispen- 
sable for  our  national  security.  President  Ei- 
senhower counseled  that  separate  "service 
responsibilities  and  activities  must  always 
be  only  the  branches,  not  the  central  trunk 
of  the  national  security  tree." 

Unified  effort  is  not  only  a  prerequisite 
for  successful  command  of  military  oper- 
ations during  wartime,  today,  it  is  also  indis- 
pensable for  strategic  planning  and  for  the 
effective  direction  of  our  defense  program 
in  peacetime.  The  organization  of  our 
senior  military  leadership  must  facilitate 
this  unified  effort.  The  highest  quality  mili- 
tary advice  must  be  available  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  a 
continuing  basis.  This  must  include  a  clear, 
single,  integrated  military  point  of  view. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  not  exclude 
well-reasoned  alternatives. 

Third,  the  character  of  our  defenses  must 
keep  pace  with  rapid  changes  in  the  mili- 
tary challenges  we  face. 

President  Eisenhower  observed  a  revolu- 
tion taking  place  in  the  techniques  of  war- 
fare. Advancing  technology,  and  the  need 
to  maintain  a  vital  deterrent,  continually 


test  our  ability  to  introduce  new  weapons 
into  our  armed  forces  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically. It  is  increasingly  critical  that  our 
forces  be  able  to  respond  in  a  timely  way  to 
a  wide  variety  of  potential  situations.  These 
range  across  a  spectrum  from  full  mobiliza- 
tion and  deployment  in  case  of  general  war, 
to  the  discriminating  use  of  force  in  special 
operations.  To  respond  successfully  to  these 
changing  circumstances  and  requirements, 
our  defense  organization  must  be  highly 
adaptable. 

Where  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of 
each  component  of  our  defense  establish- 
ment are  necessarily  placed  in  law,  they 
must  be  clear  and  unambiguous,  but  not  so 
constrained  or  detailed  as  to  impair  oper- 
ational flexibility  or  the  common  sense  of 
those  in  positions  of  responsibility.  Laws 
must  not  be  written  in  response  to  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  individuals  who 
now  serve.  Instead,  they  should  establish 
sound,  fundamental  relationships  among 
and  between  civilian  and  military  authori- 
ties, relationships  that  reflect  the  proper 
balance  between  our  traditions  and  heritage 
and  the  practical  considerations  unique  to 
military  matters. 

Special  Relationships  Between  the  President 
and  Certain  Subordinates 

I  noted  earlier  that  President  Eisenhower 
brought  to  his  Presidency  a  unique  perspec- 
tive and  unprecedented  military  experi- 
ence. Few  Presidents  have  come  into  this 
office  as  well  prepared  as  he  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  of  Commander  in  Chief. 
This  fact  places  a  heavy  burden  on  our  de- 
fense establishment  and  requires  the  con- 
tinued development  of  key  institutions  and 
relationships  that  constitute  the  framework 
of  our  current  organization. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  within 
this  framework  there  is  a  special  relation- 
ship between  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  and  the  Combatant  Command- 
ers. In  providing  for  the  timely  and  effec- 
tive use  of  the  armed  forces  in  support  of 
our  foreign  policy,  our  entire  defense  estab- 
lishment is  focused  on  supporting  this  spe- 
cial relationship  and  making  it  as  effective 
as  possible.  All  other  aspects  of  our  defense 
organization  must  be   subordinate   to   this 
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purpose. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  particular, 
the  law  places  broad  authority  and  heavy 
responsibilities  on  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
The  Secretary,  in  his  responsibility  as  head 
of  the  defense  establishment  and  in  execut- 
ing the  directives  of  the  Commander  in 
Chief,  embodies  the  concept  of  civilian  con- 
trol. No  one  but  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  em- 
powered with  command  authority  over  the 
armed  forces.  In  managing  the  Department 
of  Defense  the  Secretary  must  retain  the 
authority  and  flexibility  necessary  to  fulfill 
these  broad  responsibilities. 

Thus,  where  the  Congress  seeks  statutory 
changes  that  would  affect  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  I  will  apply  the  following  criteria: 

— I  will  support  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  if 
there  are  areas  in  the  law  where  his  current 
authority  is  not  sufficiently  clear. 

— ^The  Secretary's  authority  should  be  del- 
egated as  he  sees  fit,  and  such  delegation 
should  never  be  mandated  in  the  law  apart 
firom  his  concurrence  and  approval. 

— ^The  strengthening  of  other  offices  or 
components  of  the  defense  establishment 
should  never  be,  nor  appear  to  be,  at  the 
expense  of  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  Combatant  Commanders.  The  Uni- 
fied and  Specified  Commanders  are  the  in- 
dividuals in  whom  the  American  people 
and  our  defense  establishment  place  war- 
fighting  responsibilities.  The  Secretary  and  I 
consult  the  Combatant  Commanders  for 
their  joint  and  operational  points  of  view  in 
determining  how  our  military  forces  should 
be  used  and  in  determining  our  military 
requirements  for  important  geographic  and 
functional  areas.  Their  successes  in  any 
future  conflict  would  depend  in  large  meas- 
ure on  how  well  we  plan  for  their  needs  in 
today's  defense  budgets. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Secretary  initiated 
regular  meetings  with  the  Combatant  Com- 
manders and  has  provided  them  greater 
access  to  the  Department's  internal  budget 
process.  In  addition,  I  am  implementing  the 
recommendations  of  the  Packard  Commis- 
sion to  improve  the  channel  of  communica- 
tions between  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Combatant  Commanders;  to  pro- 


vide broader  authority  to  those  Command- 
ers to  structure  their  subordinate  com- 
mands; to  provide  options  in  the  organiza- 
tional structure  of  Combatant  Commands 
for  the  shortest  possible  chains  of  command 
consistent  with  proper  supervision  and  sup- 
port; and  to  provide  for  flexibility  where 
issues  or  situations  overlap  the  current  geo- 
graphical boundaries  of  the  Combatant 
Commands. 

These  changes  reflect  an  evolutionary 
and  positive  trend  toward  strengthening 
the  role  of  the  operational  conmianders 
within  the  defense  establishment.  While  I 
hope  and  expect  this  trend  will  continue,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  these  efforts  be  man- 
dated in  the  law.  If  the  Congress  wishes  to 
elaborate  on  the  current  law,  there  are  sev- 
eral important  issues  that  should  be  consid- 
ered: 

— In  organizing  our  forces  to  maximize 
their  combat  potential  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  must  retain  the  authority  for 
establishing  Combatant  Commands;  for  pre- 
scribing their  force  structure;  and  for  over- 
sight of  the  assignment  of  forces  by  the 
Military  Departments.  To  be  effective,  this 
authority  requires  broad  latitude  and  flexi- 
bility and  calls  for  a  minimum  amount  of 
statutory  constraint.  Restrictions  in  the  law 
that  prohibit  the  establishment  of  certain 
conmiand  arrangements  should  be  re- 
pealed. My  authority  as  Commander  in 
Chief  is  sufficient  to  deal  with  any  neces- 
sary command  arrangements  or  adjustments 
in  the  assignment  of  forces  that  unforeseen 
circumstances  could  require. 

— In  moving  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
Combatant  Conmianders  we  must  establish 
an  appropriate  balance  between  enhancing 
their  influence  in  resource  allocation  and 
maintaining  their  focus  on  joint  training 
and  operational  planning.  The  Combatant 
Commanders  must  have  sufficient  authority 
and  influence  to  accomplish  their  mission, 
within  the  constraints  necessarily  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary,  without  being  bur- 
dened with  administrative  responsibilities 
that  detract  from  their  primary  role  as 
operational  commanders. 

— Finally,  we  must  not  legislate  depart- 
mental procedures.  The  changes  I  have  ini- 
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tiated  concerning  the  defense  planning  and 
budgeting  process  provide  for  the  further 
development  of  the  role  of  the  Combatant 
Commanders.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  ap- 
propriate for  the  Department's  internal  re- 
source allocation  process  to  be  defined  in 
law.  The  establishment  and  evolution  of 
such  procedures  must  remain  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  In  the  relationship  between  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Combatant  Commanders,  there  is  a  special 
role  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  Chairman  ranks  above  all  other 
officers  and  devotes  all  of  his  time  to  joint 
issues.  I  deal  with  him  or  his  representative 
on  a  regular  basis  and  he  serves  as  the  pri- 
mary contact  for  the  Secretary  and  me  on 
operational  military  matters.  As  a  matter  of 
practice,  the  Chairman  also  functions 
within  the  chain  of  command  by  transmit- 
ting to  the  Combatant  Commanders  those 
orders  I  give  to  the  Secretary.  Under  the 
directive  I  recently  signed  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  Packard  Com- 
mission, this  practice  will  be  broadened  and 
strengthened. 

In  this  regard,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
Chairman's  unique  position  and  responsibil- 
ities are  important  enough  to  be  set  apart 
and  established  in  law,  and  that  he  should 
be  supported  by  a  military  staff  responsive 
to  his  own  needs  and  those  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In  reaching 
this  judgment  I  have  carefully  weighed  the 
view  that  concentration  of  additional  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Chairman  could  limit  the 
range  of  advice  provided  to  me  and  the 
Secretary,  or  somehow  undermine  the  con- 
cept of  civilian  control.  While  this  concern 
is  understandable,  it  does  not  apply  to  the 
structural  changes  I  would  endorse.  Since 
the  Chairman  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
will  continue  to  function  together  as  mili- 
tary advisors  and  the  Secretary's  military 
staff,  and  the  Chairman  will  continue  to 
report  directly  to  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  none  of  the  new  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Chairman  that  I  pro- 
pose would  diminish  the  authority  or  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  According- 
ly, I  support  legislation  that  will  accomplish 
the  following  objectives: 


— Designate  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  as  the  principal  uniformed 
military  advisor  to  the  President,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense; 

— Place  the  Organization  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Joint  Staff  under  the 
exclusive  direction  of  the  Chairman,  to  per- 
form such  duties  as  he  prescribes  to  support 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  respond  to  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and 

— Create  the  new  position  of  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  make 
the  Vice  Chairman  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

While  recognizing  and  providing  for  the 
special  role  of  the  Chairman  in  the  law,  the 
basic  structure  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
should  be  retained.  The  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  current  system,  in  which 
the  Chiefs  of  the  Services  provide  advice 
concerning  both  their  military  Service  and 
joint  issues,  have  been  debated  for  many 
years  and  are  well  known.  I  believe  that 
certain  disadvantages  will  be  remedied  by  a 
stronger  Chairman  without  sacrificing  the 
advantages  of  the  current  system.  I  find 
that  the  Chiefs  of  the  Services  are  highly 
knowledgeable  regarding  particular  military 
capabilities.  And,  just  as  important,  joint 
military  perspectives  on  both  resource  allo- 
cation and  operations,  developed  under  the 
Chairman's  leadership,  must  be  upheld  and 
supported  at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Mili- 
tary Departments. 

For  these  reasons,  as  we  take  the  appro- 
priate steps  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
Chairman,  the  law  must  ensure  that: 

— ^The  Service  Chiefs  remain  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  views  of  the  Chairman,  the 
President  is  also  provided  with  the  views  of 
other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

— In  addition,  in  creating  the  new  posi- 
tion of  Vice  Chairman,  the  law  must  pro- 
vide flexibility  for  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  determine  who  shall 
serve  as  Acting  Chairman  in  the  Chairman's 
absence. 

In  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the  ability  of 
the  Chairman  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
to  be  responsive  to  the  civilian  leadership, 
we  must  also  make  certain  that  the  military 
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establishment  does  not  become  embroiled 
in  political  matters.  The  role  of  the  Chair- 
man and  other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  is  strictly  advisory  in  nature  and, 
with  the  armed  forces  as  a  whole,  they 
serve  the  American  people  with  great  fidel- 
ity and  dedication.  In  my  view,  changes  in 
the  tenure  of  the  Chairman  or  other  senior 
officers  that  are  tied  to  the  civilian  electoral 
process  would  endanger  this  heritage.  I 
oppose  any  bill  whose  provisions  would 
have  the  effect  of  politicizing  the  military 
establishment. 

Acquisition  Reform 

The  Packard  Commission  has  pointed  out 
what  we  all  know  to  be  true:  that  our  his- 
toric ups  and  downs  in  defense  spending 
have  cost  us  dearly  over  the  long  term.  For 
many  years  there  has  been  chronic  instabil- 
ity in  both  top-line  funding  and  individual 
programs.  This  has  eliminated  key  econo- 
mies of  scale,  stretched  out  programs,  and 
discouraged  defense  contractors  from 
making  long-term  investments  required  to 
improve  productivity.  To  end  this  costly 
cycle  we  must  find  ways  to  provide  the  sta- 
bility that  will  allow  the  genius  of  American 
ingenuity  and  productivity  to  flourish. 

We  also  know  that  Federal  law  governing 
procurement  has  become  overwhelmingly 
complex.  Each  new  statute  adopted  by  the 
Congress  has  spawned  more  administrative 
regulation.  As  laws  and  regulations  have 
proliferated,  defense  acquisition  has 
become  ever  more  bureaucratic  and  en- 
cumbered by  overstaffed  and  unproductive 
layers  of  management.  We  must  both  add 
and  subtract  from  the  body  of  law  that  gov- 
erns Federal  procurement,  cutting  through 
red  tape  and  replacing  it  with  sound  busi- 
ness practices,  innovation,  and  plain 
common  sense. 

The  procurement  reforms  I  have  begun 
within  the  Executive  branch  cannot  reach 
their  full  potential  without  the  support  of 
the  Congress.  We  must  work  together  in 
this  critical  period,  where  so  many  agree 
that  our  approach  to  defense  procurement 
in  both  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  is  in  need  of  repair.  However,  in 
moving  forward  to  implement  needed  re- 
forms, I  urge  the  Congress  to  show  restraint 
in  the  use  of  more  legislation  as  a  solution 


to  our  current  problems. 

The  Commission  identified  the  need  for  a 
full-time  defense  acquisition  executive  with 
a  solid  industrial  background.  This  execu- 
tive would  set  overall  policy  for  procure- 
ment and  research  and  development,  super- 
vise the  performance  of  the  entire  acquisi- 
tion system,  and  establish  policy  for  the 
oversight  of  defense  contractors.  I  concur 
with  this  recommendation. 

— ^The  Congress  should  create  by  statute 
the  new  Level  II  position  of  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Acquisition  through  the 
authorization  of  an  additional  Level  II  ap- 
pointment in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Beyond  this  initiative,  however,  further 
change  to  the  acquisition  organization  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  be  left 
to  the  Executive  branch.  The  procurement 
reforms  I  have  recently  set  in  motion  are 
fundamental  and  far-reaching  and  should 
be  allowed  to  proceed  without  the  burden 
of  further  piecemeal  changes.  I  call  on  the 
Congress  to  demonstrate  restraint  in  two 
particvdar  areas: 

— First,  with  the  exception  of  changes  to 
procurement  or  anti-fraud  laws  I  have  al- 
ready endorsed,  we  should  refrain  from  fur- 
ther action  to  add  new  procurement  laws  to 
our  statutes  pending  the  complete  review 
of  all  Federal  statutes  governing  procure- 
ment that  I  have  recently  directed.  The 
vast  body  of  procurement  law  that  now 
exists  must  be  simplified,  consolidated,  and 
made  responsive  to  our  national  security 
needs. 

— ^And  second,  we  should  take  no  further 
action  to  add  new  laws  that  would  restrict 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
hire  and  retain  the  high  quality  of  person- 
nel needed  to  administer  the  Department 
of  Defense's  acquisition  program. 

If  citizens  from  the  private  sector  who 
participate  in  the  conduct  of  government 
are  imfairly  prohibited  from  returning  to 
their  livelihood,  it  will  not  be  just  their  will- 
ingness to  serve  that  will  suffer.  The  Nation 
will  suffer  as  well.  I  will  later  report  to  the 
Congress  on  steps  I  am  taking  or  that  I 
propose  the  Congress  take  in  these  areas. 
And  I  will  also  review  and  report  on  the 
accoimtability  of  the  defense  industry  to  the 
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Department  of  Defense,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  review  will  address  the 
ethics  of  the  industry,  the  Department  of 
Defense's  oversight  responsibility,  and  the 
role  of  the  Department's  Inspector  General. 
I  urge  the  Congress  not  to  act  in  these  im- 
portant areas  until  it  has  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  review  my  report. 

While  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
Executive  branch  are  focused  on  imple- 
menting the  details  of  these  reforms,  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  focus  its  attention  on  the 
structural  and  procedural  reforms  that  are 
also  essential  for  the  stability  we  seek. 

Two-year  defense  budgets  are  an  essential 
step  toward  stability.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
develop  internal  procedures  for  the  authori- 
zation and  appropriation  of  defense  budgets 
on  a  biennial  basis,  beginning  with  the  FY 
1988  budget.  My  FY  1988  defense  budget 
will  be  structured  with  this  in  mind. 

The  Congress  should  encourage  the  use 
of  multiyear  procurement  where  appropri- 
ate on  a  significantly  broader  scale.  Mul- 
tiyear procurement  is  a  strong  force  for  sta- 
bility and  efficiency.  We  have  already  saved 
billions  of  dollars  through  multiyear  pro- 
curement and  have  never  broken  a  contract 
or  suffered  a  single  loss  to  date.  We  want  to 
continue  and  expand  our  efforts  in  this  im- 
portant area. 

Milestone  funding  of  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  is  also  a  form  of  mul- 
tiyear contracting.  I  will  work  with  the 
Congress  to  select  appropriate  programs  to 
be  base-lined  in  cost  over  a  multiyear 
period  so  that  these  programs  can  be 
funded  in  an  orderly  and  stable  fashion.  If 
we  know  what  we  want  to  accomplish,  we 
can  set  a  proper  ceiling  on  costs  and 
manage  our  program  within  those  costs.  I 
urge  the  Congress  to  support  milestone 
funding  and  the  base-lining  concept  of  plac- 
ing a  ceiling  on  research  and  development 
costs. 

Finally,  there  are  some  forty  different 
committees  or  subcommittees  that  claim  ju- 
risdiction over  some  aspect  of  the  defense 
program.  This  fragmented  oversight  process 
is  a  source  of  confusion,  and  it  impedes  the 
cooperation  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  branch  so  necessary  to  effective 
defense  management.  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  return  to  a  more  orderly  process  involv- 


ing only  a  few  key  committees  to  oversee 
the  defense  program.  Only  with  such 
reform  can  we  achieve  the  full  benefits  of 
those  changes  now  underway  within  the 
Department  of  Defense. 


Working  together,  we  have  accomplished 
a  great  deal  over  the  past  five  years.  Yet 
there  is  more  to  be  done.  This  effort  repre- 
sents a  new  beginning  for  our  defense  es- 
tablishment. When  these  reforms  have  been 
achieved  we  will  have: 

— developed  a  rational  process  for  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  reach  endur- 
ing agreement  on  national  military  strategy, 
the  forces  to  carry  it  out,  and  the  stable 
levels  of  funding  that  should  be  provided 
for  defense; 

— strengthened  the  ability  of  the  military 
establishment  to  provide  timely  and  inte- 
grated military  advice  to  civilian  leadership; 

— improved  the  efficiency  of  the  defense 
procurement  system  and  made  it  more  re- 
sponsive to  future  threats  and  technological 
needs;  and 

— reestablished  the  bipartisan  consensus 
for  a  strong  national  defense. 

The  Packard  Commission  has  charted  a 
three-part  course  for  improving  our  Na- 
tion's defense  establishment.  I  have  already 
directed  implementation  of  its  recommen- 
dations where  that  can  be  accomplished 
through  Executive  action.  In  this  message,  I 
ask  that  the  Congress  enact  certain  changes 
in  law  that  will  further  improve  the  organi- 
zation and  operation  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  Now,  the  remaining  requirement 
for  reform  lies  within  the  Congress  itself. 

I  began  this  message  by  emphasizing  the 
important  role  of  Congress  in  our  defense 
establishment.  In  the  organizational 
changes  we  now  address,  the  Congress 
should  be  commended  for  fulfilling  its 
broad  responsibility  to  make  laws  to  orga- 
nize and  govern  the  armed  forces.  Howev- 
er, with  respect  to  the  changes  we  must 
consider  in  the  areas  of  budget,  resource 
allocation,  and  procurement,  the  future  is 
much  less  certain.  To  establish  the  stability 
essential  for  the  successful  and  efficient 
management  of  our  defense  program,  the 
Congress  must  be  more  firmly  committed 
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to  its  constitutional  obligations  to  raise  and 
support  the  armed  forces. 

Within  the  limits  of  my  authority  as  Presi- 
dent, I  will  continue  to  improve  and  refine 
the  national  security  apparatus  within  the 
Executive  branch.  And  I  will  support  any 
further  changes  in  procedures,  regulations, 
or  statutes  that  would  improve  the  long- 
term  stability,  effectiveness,  and  efficiency 
of  our  defense  effort. 

In  having  fully  committed  ourselves  to 
implementing  the  Packard  Commission's 
recommendations,  this  Administration  has 
overcome  the  difficult  bureaucratic  terrain 
that  has  stood  in  the  path  of  previous  ef- 
forts. Now,  we  face  a  broad  ocean  of  neces- 
sary congressional  reforms  in  which  the  cur- 


rents of  politics  and  jurisdiction  are  equally 
treacherous.  We  must  not  stop  at  the 
water's  edge. 

Only  meaningful  congressional  reform 
can  complete  our  efforts  to  strengthen  the 
defense  establishment  and  develop  a  ration- 
al and  stable  budget  process — a  process  that 
provides  effectively  and  efficiently  for 
America's  security  over  the  long  haul. 

With  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  biparti- 
sanship, confident  that  we  can  rise  to  this 
occasion,  I  stand  ready  to  work  with  the 
Congress  and  meet  the  challenge  ahead. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
April  24,  1986. 


Proclamation  5469- 
Apnl  24,  1986 


-National  Reading  Is  Fun  Week,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  pleasure  that  comes  firom  reading  is 
usually  the  magnet  that  draws  people  to 
practice  and  improve  their  reading  skills. 
And  the  wide  distribution  of  these  skills  not 
only  enriches  those  who  possess  them  but  is 
a  pillar  of  strength  for  a  self-governing 
Nation.  Yet  many  of  America's  66  million 
people  xmder  the  age  of  18  need  encour- 
agement and  direction  to  improve  their 
reading  skills  to  the  point  where  they  can 
become  functionally  literate  and  properly 
informed  adults.  Illiteracy  and  limited  liter- 
acy cause  much  pain,  firustration,  and  hu- 
miliation. And  because  their  victims  cannot 
reach  their  full  productive  potential,  the 
economy  is  billions  of  dollars  the  poorer. 

Traditionally,  Americans  have  recognized 
problems  in  society  and  worked  at  applying 
practical  solutions.  Over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, dedicated  volunteer  efforts  have  en- 
abled millions  of  children  to  discover  the 
joy  of  reading.  Through  a  variety  of  imagi- 
native programs,  thousands  of  children  have 
been  given  the  motivation  and  the  practical 
help  they  need  to  unlock  the  treasure  house 
of   the    printed    page.    Doors    have    been 


opened  to  richer  lives.  Currently,  more 
than  100,000  volunteers  are  giving  of  their 
time  and  talents  to  open  these  doors  of  op- 
portunity to  young  people  who  long  to  ex- 
perience the  joy  of  reading.  But  there  is  a 
need  for  still  more  volunteers  who  wish  to 
help  others  and  experience  the  deep  satis- 
faction of  knowing  they  have  transformed 
the  lives  of  others  and  set  them  on  the  path 
to  discovery,  understanding,  and  delight. 
Yes,  for  those  who  can  read,  reading  is  fun. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
286,  has  designated  April  20  through  April 
26,  1986,  as  "National  Reading  is  Fun 
Week"  and  has  authorized  and  requested 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  ob- 
servance of  this  week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  April  20  through  April  26, 
1986,  as  National  Reading  is  Fim  Week.  I 
invite  the  Governors  of  every  State,  local 
officials,  and  all  Americans  to  observe  this 
week  by  supporting  programs  that  help 
young  people  to  acquire  the  skill  of  reading 
that  leads  to  the  joy  of  reading. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-fourth  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
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eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:30  a.m.,  April  25,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  April  25, 


Remarks  on  Departure  for  Indonesia  and  Japan 
April  25,  1986 


Good  morning.  Today  we  depart  Wash- 
ington en  route  to  the  Far  East.  As  Fm  sure 
you  know,  it's  a  journey  we  are  very  excited 
about.  We  have  looked  forward  to  this  trip 
for  a  long  time.  We  will  travel  first  to  Indo- 
nesia for  talks  with  President  Soeharto  and 
also  meet  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the 
Association  of  South  East  Asian  Nations. 
From  Indonesia,  we  will  leave  for  Tokyo 
and  the  12th  annual  economic  summit  of 
the  free  industrialized  nations  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  North  America. 

America's  partnership  with  the  nations  of 
Asia  grows  stronger  every  year.  In  the  days 
ahead  we  will  once  again  work  together  to 
reaffirm  and  renew  our  economic,  strategic, 
and  political  ties.  It  will  also  be  good  to 
reaffirm  and  renew  our  personal  ties. 

As  for  the  Tokyo  summit,  our  agenda  is 
full.  There  will  be  long  and  rather  detailed 
economic  meetings,  and  we  will  also  discuss 
other  areas  of  political  and  strategic  con- 
cern. It  will  be  good  to  see  the  summit 


members  and  to  renew  our  friendship.  This 
summit  comes  at  an  interesting  time.  There 
is  no  denying  that  the  winds  of  fireedom  are 
blowing,  east  and  west.  They  are  brisk  and 
bracing  winds,  sweeping  out  the  old  and,  I 
believe,  ushering  in  a  new  era  of  ft-eedom, 
an  era  in  which  democracy  is  once  again 
recognized  as  the  new  idea.  So,  this  is  an 
exciting  time,  and  I  expect  the  Tokyo 
summit  to  reflect  the  dynamism  of  the  day. 

Nancy,  who  I'll  be  joining  in  Los  Angeles 
later  today,  is  going  into  a  very  heavy 
schedule  on  this  trip.  In  Thailand  and  Ma- 
laysia she'll  be  working  very  hard  on  events 
and  issues  that  are  related  to  her  work 
against  drug  abuse.  So,  it  looks  like  we'll 
both  have  a  lot  to  report  when  we  return. 
And  for  now,  sayonara.  You  see,  I've  been 
practicing. 

Thank  you.  God  bless  you  all.  All  right, 
goodbye. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:30  a.m.  at 
Andrews  Air  Force  Base,  MD. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  Proposed  Legislation  on 
United  States  Assistance  for  the  Philippines 
April  25,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Congress  proposed  legislation,  entitled 
"Philippines  Assistance  Act  of  1986,"  which 
authorizes  supplemental  economic  and  mili- 
tary assistance  for  the  Philippines. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  total  of  $150  million 
in  supplemental  assistance  for  the  Philip- 
pines, of  which  $100  million  is  to  be  used 


for  Economic  Support  Fund  activities  and 
$50  million  is  to  be  used  for  the  Military 
Assistance  Program.  A  supplemental  appro- 
priation request  for  fiscal  year  1986  is  con- 
currently being  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Through  the  inauguration  of  President 
Aquino,  the  Philippines  has  been  offered  an 
historic    opportunity    to    effect    significant 
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structural  and  institutional  reforms  that  will 
bring  the  benefits  of  peace  and  prosperity 
to  all  of  its  citizens.  The  special  relationship 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  share 
with  the  people  of  the  Philippines  strongly 
warrants  our  renewed  commitment  in  sup- 


port of  these  efforts.  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
act  without  delay  on  this  legislation. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
April  25,  1986. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  Budget  Rescissions 
April  25,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report 
three  rescission  proposals  totaling 
$114,500,000  affecting  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense — Military. 

The  details  of  these  rescission  proposals 
are  contained  in  the  attached  report. 

Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
April  25,  1986. 

Note:  The  attachment  detailing  the  pro- 
posed rescissions  was  printed  in  the  "Feder- 
al Register"  of  May  1, 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  President's  Trip  to  Indonesia 
and  Japan 
April  26,  1986 


My  fellow  A  mericans: 

Today  Nancy  and  I  are  heading  west 
across  the  wide  Pacific  on  one  of  the  long- 
est overseas  journeys  of  my  Presidency.  The 
first  leg  of  the  trip  will  take  me  to  Indone- 
sia, where  I'll  be  meeting  with  the  leader  of 
that  country.  President  Soeharto,  a  long- 
time friend  of  the  United  States. 

President  Soeharto  and  I  first  met  when  I 
traveled  to  his  coimtry  in  December  of 
1973.  At  the  time  I  was  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia. Later,  in  1982,  President  Soeharto 
paid  us  the  honor  of  a  state  visit  to  the 
White  House.  President  Soeharto  has  been 
a  most  responsible  influence  in  world  affairs 
and  a  force  for  the  economic  progress  of  his 
people  at  home.  He  and  his  government 
have  guided  Indonesia  to  self-sufficiency  in 
rice  production  and  to  a  respected  level  of 
financial  creditworthiness.  Indonesia  is  a 
richly  diverse  nation  with  over  160  million 
people  on  islands  stretching  over  3,000 
miles.  The  people  there  have  made  signifi- 


cant economic  strides  over  the  last  decade. 
I'm  grateful  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
meet  and  discuss  with  President  Soeharto 
the  many  areas  of  mutual  concern  to  the 
United  States  and  Indonesia. 

While  in  Indonesia,  I  will  also  be  meeting 
with  the  six  foreign  ministers  of  ASEAN, 
the  Association  of  South  East  Asian  Nations. 
President  Soeharto  has  played  a  personal 
role  in  the  success  of  this  effective  and  ad- 
mirable organization.  ASEAN  is  composed 
of  six  nations — Indonesia,  Malaysia,  Singa- 
pore, the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and 
Brunei — ^which  in  so  many  ways  symbolize 
the  dynamic  change  taking  place  in  the  Pa- 
cific Basin.  Collectively,  ASEAN  nations  are 
our  country's  fifth  largest  trading  partner. 
In  1985  our  trade  with  them  reached  $23  ¥2 
billion.  We  share  democratic  values  and  an 
energetic  pursuit  of  commerce.  We  share  a 
commitment  to  free  markets,  free  trade, 
and  fi*ee  people. 
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The  ASEAN  nations  are  not  only  our 
trading  partners  but  also  our  good  and 
trusted  friends.  During  my  trip,  I'll  be  em- 
phasizing to  our  ASEAN  friends  and  to  the 
others  with  whom  Fll  meet  that  the  United 
States  is  a  Pacific  power.  We  expect  to  con- 
tinue playing  a  constructive  role  in  shaping 
the  future  of  this  vibrant  and  vital  part  of 
the  world.  My  discussions  with  the  foreign 
ministers  of  ASEAN  will  cover  a  wide  range 
of  economic  and  security  issues.  One  item 
on  the  agenda  is  Cambodia.  ASEAN  has 
demonstrated  exemplary  responsibility  and 
leadership  concerning  the  Vietnamese  inva- 
sion and  continuing  occupation  of  this  coun- 
try. America,  along  with  our  ASEAN 
friends,  believes  that  Vietnam  should  with- 
draw its  forces  from  Cambodia  and  permit 
the  Cambodian  people  to  determine  their 
own  destiny.  Vietnam  has  spurned  any  and 
all  reasonable  ASEAN  requests  for  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  of  the  problem.  The  United 
States  has  made  it  clear  that  it's  ready  to 
participate  constructively  in  an  overall  set- 
tlement. The  Communist  government  of 
Vietnam,  however,  to  the  detriment  of 
their  own  national  interest,  remains  intran- 
sigent. What  we  and  our  ASEAN  friends  are 
seeking  is  a  stable,  free,  and  prosperous  Pa- 
cific Basin.  We  want  to  build  an  environ- 
ment in  which  people  can  work,  produce, 
and  trade  together,  enriching  everyone's 
life  in  the  process. 

One  of  the  initiatives  associated  with  our 
trip  concerns  a  threat  to  the  well-being  of 
every  nation,  an  evil  undermining  the 
family  and  tearing  at  the  fabric  of  this  socie- 
ty.   I    am,    of   course,    talking    about    the 


scourge  of  drug  abuse.  Nancy  has  made  the 
fight  against  drug  abuse  her  own.  She'll  be 
traveling  with  me  to  Indonesia,  but  from 
there,  while  I  move  on  to  the  Tokyo  Eco- 
nomic Summit,  Nancy  will  go  to  Malaysia 
and  Thailand,  where  she  will  meet  with 
people  involved  in  drug  abuse  prevention 
and  rehabilitation  programs.  These  coun- 
tries share  our  commitment  to  end  the  pain 
and  suffering  inflicted  by  drug  addiction. 
I'm  very  proud  of  the  work  that  Nancy's 
doing  to  this  end.  All  caring  people  in  every 
country  should  unite  to  fight  this  menace. 

While  Nancy  is  in  Malaysia  and  Thailand, 
I  will  meet  in  Tokyo  with  the  leaders  of 
seven  industrialized  democratic  nations. 
There  is  a  variety  of  subjects,  areas  of 
mutual  interest  and  concern  to  discuss.  Our 
catch  words  will  be  "freedom"  and  "coop- 
eration." Today  the  prospects  for  the  West- 
ern World  are  brighter  than  in  many  years. 
As  I  fly  across  the  expanses  of  the  Pacific  in 
Air  Force  One,  I  go  knowing  that  the  winds 
of  freedom  are  blowing.  Totalitarian  na- 
tions, with  their  centralized  planning  and 
bureaucratic  controls,  are  going  nowhere. 
The  free  world,  as  is  especially  evident  on 
the  Pacific  rim,  is  moving  at  an  accelerated 
pace  into  a  new  era  of  opportunity  and 
progress.  These  are  exciting  times  to  be 
alive,  to  be  free,  and  to  be  an  American. 

Until  next  week  when  I'll  be  speaking  to 
you  from  Tokyo,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President's  remarks  were  recorded 
on  April  25  in  Los  Angeles,  CA,  for  broad- 
cast at  12:06  p.m.  on  April  26. 


Remarks  on  Arrival  in  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
April  26,  1986 


Governor  Ariyoshi,  Senator  Matsimaga, 
Admiral  and  Mrs.  Hays,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Clark,  Command  Sergeant  Major  McDonald 
and  Mrs.  McDonald,  soldiers,  sailors,  ma- 
rines, and  airmen,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
and,  yes,  all  the  children  that  are  here 
today:  Nancy  and  I  are  honored  that  youVe 
come  out  to  greet  us  and  absolutely  delight- 


ed to  be  able  to  visit  once  again  the  mag- 
nificent State  of  Hawaii.  The  sun,  the  palm 
trees,  the  ocean  all  around — Fm  just  sorry 
there  wasn't  room  on  Air  Force  One  for  a 
surfboard.  [Laughter]  But  Nancy  and  I  are 
especially  pleased  to  see  so  many  young 
people  from  the  Hawaiian  Just  Say  No  Pro- 
gram. Across  America  this  program  is  teach- 
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ing  thousands  of  our  children  how  to  say  no 
to  drug  abuse.  And  to  all  you  Just  Say  No 
kids,  and  to  all  you  teachers,  moms,  and 
dads  who  are  doing  so  much  to  make  the 
program  a  success,  we  want  to  extend  our 
heartfelt  congratulations.  How  about  all  of 
us  joining  in  and  giving  these  wonderful 
young  people  a  hand?  [Applause] 

As  you  of  the  Pacific  Command  know, 
our  journey — ^first  to  Indonesia  to  meet 
President  Soeharto  and  the  foreign  minis- 
ters of  the  Association  of  South  East  Asian 
Nations,  then  to  the  Tokyo  summit — will 
prove  to  be  of  immense  importance  to  our 
nation  and  the  vast  Pacific  world  that 
makes  up  your  field  of  operations.  The  for- 
eign ministers  that  we'll  meet  in  Bali  repre- 
sent nations  that  have  each  in  large  part 
embraced  human  liberty,  both  political  and 
economic.  In  our  talks  with  these  ministers, 
we'll  reaffirm  America's  commitment  to  a 
Pacific  conununity  of  nations  marked  by 
prosperity  and  peace. 

And  then  after  our  stay  in  Indonesia, 
Nancy  will  travel  on  her  own  to  Malaysia 
and  Thailand,  where  she  will  meet  leaders 
working  to  combat  drug  abuse.  I  have  a 
feeling  she  will  want  to  tell  them  about  the 
Just  Say  No  kids  that  are  here  today.  And 
the  rest  of  us  will  fly  directly  to  Tokyo, 
where  we'll  participate  in  the  12th  annual 
summit  meeting  of  leaders  from  the  indus- 
trialized democracies  of  Asia,  Europe,  and 
North  America.  And  again,  we'll  stress  our 
commitment  to  peace  and  to  the  prosperity 
that  can  only  be  achieved  in  freedom.  As 
the  site  for  this  meeting,  Tokyo  itself  will 
make  a  powerful  statement  about  the  grow- 
ing role  of  Pacific  nations  upon  the  world 
stage. 

But  while  we  have  this  moment  together 
here  in  Hawaii,  permit  me  to  say  a  few 
words  about  you,  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Pacific  Conmiand.  As  your  Commander 
in  Chief,  I  know  that  you're  charged  with 
one  of  the  most  difficult  missions  in  all  our 
Armed  Forces — the  defense  of  our  nation 
and  world  peace  across  more  than  100  mil- 
lion square  miles,  about  50  percent  of  the 
Earth's  surface.  This  demands  sacrifice. 
Indeed,  many  of  you  are  thousands  of  miles 
from  your  own  homes.  And  beautiful  as  the 
Pacific  world  is,  I  know  there  are  men  and 
women  among  you  who  miss  the  streets  of 


Brooklyn,  the  fields  of  Iowa,  or  the  moun- 
tains of  Colorado.  Many  of  you  left  your 
families  behind  on  the  mainland.  Even 
those  of  you  fortunate  enough  to  have  your 
families  with  you  here  in  Hawaii  must  wish 
that  you  could  give  them  more  time.  Yet 
you  are  willing  to  make  these  sacrifices, 
willing  because  you  know  that  in  the  name 
of  freedom  itself,  America  and  her  people 
must  be  defended.  And  today  I  bring  you 
the  thanks  you  deserve,  the  thanks  of  a 
grateful  nation. 

Today  America  is  standing  tall.  We're  re- 
building our  defenses,  setting  in  place  inno- 
vative weapons  programs  and  giving  you 
the  pay  and  equipment  that  you  need. 
We're  reminding  the  globe  that  America 
still  stands  for  liberty.  Indeed,  since  1980 
not  1  inch  of  territory  has  fallen  to  commu- 
nism, and  Grenada  has  been  set  free.  And, 
yes,  we're  showing  the  world's  dictators  and 
terrorists  that  when  they  perpetrate  their 
cowardly  acts  upon  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  they  had  best  be  prepared  for  the 
consequences. 

The  world  today  is  a  dangerous  place; 
even  in  some  regions,  a  savage  place.  The 
noble  profession  of  arms,  the  profession  so 
vital  to  the  maintenance  of  justice  and 
peace,  has  never  been  more  demanding. 
And  I  want  you  to  know  that,  since  becom- 
ing President,  nothing  has  moved  me  more 
deeply  or  given  me  more  hope  for  Ameri- 
ca's future  than  seeing  the  way  in  which 
you,  our  men  and  women  in  uniform,  per- 
form your  often  difficult  duties.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  Pacific  Conmiand,  you  do 
your  nation  proud. 

Well,  I  know  it's  time  for  us  to  go  now, 
but  before  we  do,  I'd  like  to  recognize  the 
units  of  the  Pacific  Conunand  here  today. 
And  if  you  want  to  cheer  for  yourselves, 
you  go  right  ahead — ^you  deserve  it.  Thanks 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  25th  Infantry  Division 
and  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  Pacif- 
ic Conmiand.  [Applause]  To  the  sailors  of 
our  Pacific  Fleet.  [Applause]  To  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force.  [Applause]  To  the  flyers  of 
the  Pacific  Air  Forces.  [Applause]  To  the 
Coast  Guard.  [Applause]  And,  of  course,  to 
the  Hawaii  National  Guard  and  Reserves. 
[Applause] 

Thank  you  again,  and  aloha,  and  God 
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bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:50  p.m.  at 
Hicham  Air  Force  Base,  where  he  was  greet- 
ed upon  arrival  by  Gov.  George  Ariyoshi 
and  Mrs.  Ariyoshi.  In  his  opening  remarks. 


the  President  also  referred  to  Adm.  Ronald 
J.  Hays,  USN,  Commander  in  Chief  U.S. 
Pacific  Command;  Col.  Wayne  F.  Clark, 
Commander,  15th  Air  Base  Wing;  and 
Command  Sgt.  Maj.  Teddy  Paul  McDonald, 
of  the  U.S.  Army  Support  Command. 


Written  Responses  to  Questions  Submitted  by  Southeast  Asian 

Newspapers 

April  24,  1986 


Democracy  in  Asian  Countries 

Q.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  impact 
of  the  Aquino  revolution  in  the  Philippines 
on  the  other  countries  in  Asia?  Do  you 
think  it  will  have  a  democratizing  effect  on 
the  other  Asian  coimtries?  If  so,  are  you 
going  to  seize  the  opportunity  to  speed  up 
the  process  of  democracy  in  some  of  these 
countries? 

The  President.  The  U.S.  has  a  fundamen- 
tal commitment  to  the  preservation  of  a 
stable  environment  conducive  to  continuing 
economic,  political,  and  social  progress  in 
east  Asia.  We  support  the  evolution  of  polit- 
ical processes  that  bolster  popular  participa- 
tion and  representative  government,  but 
we  believe  that  Asian  nations  are  the  mas- 
ters of  their  own  fate.  They  must  work  out 
solutions  to  problems  on  their  own  accord- 
ing to  their  own  particular,  and  often 
unique,  circumstances.  That  is  what  hap- 
pened in  the  Philippines. 

Indonesia 

Q.  With  the  collapse  of  oil  prices,  Indone- 
sia is  facing  a  difficult  economic  situation. 
Exports  to  the  United  States,  its  second 
largest  trade  partner,  are  expected  to  de- 
cline this  year,  so  will  U.S.  direct  invest- 
ment, especially  in  the  oil  sector.  The 
Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  act  will  further 
cut  U.S.  aid  and  concessional  loans.  Mean- 
while, Indonesia's  effort  to  increase  its  non- 
oil  exports  to  the  United  States  have  met 
with  increasing  protectionist  measures.  Are 
you  not  worried  that  increasing  economic 
difficulties  might  stir  the  revival  of  radical 
nationalism  within  Indonesia? 

The  President  United  States  trade  with 


Indonesia  last  year  amounted  to  $5.7  billion. 
As  Indonesia's  second  largest  trading  part- 
ner, the  U.S.  accounts  for  20  percent  of  its 
total  exports.  Indonesia  enjoyed  a  trade  sur- 
plus with  the  United  States  of  over  $4  bil- 
lion last  year.  Petroleum  products  dominate 
our  bilateral  trade,  with  the  U.S.  importing 
$3  billion  worth.  Because  of  the  high  profile 
of  oil  exports  in  the  trade  between  our  two 
countries,  the  drop  in  oil  prices  will  likely 
have  a  large  impact  over  the  short  term  on 
our  bilateral  trade.  Indonesia's  non-oil  ex- 
ports to  the  U.S.  include  rubber,  coffee,  ply- 
wood, textiles,  and  other  products.  Textiles 
represent  Indonesia's  largest  and  most  rap- 
idly growing  manufactured  export.  The 
Government  of  Indonesia  has  compiled  an 
admirable  record  of  managing  well  unfore- 
seen economic  challenges  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Economic  growth  has  been  high. 
Indonesia  has  become  self-sufficient  in  rice 
production.  Despite  the  current  difficulties, 
I  am  confident  that  Indonesian  policymak- 
ers will  handle  the  present  economic  chal- 
lenge as  well  as  they  have  handled  past 
ones.  We  believe  that  the  medium  and 
longer  term  outlook  for  the  Indonesian 
economy  remains  very  favorable. 

Q.  Considering  its  present  economic 
problems,  what  do  you  think  of  Indonesia's 
intention  to  buy  U.S.  F-16  planes? 

The  President.  Indonesia  has  requested  a 
small  number  of  F-16  aircraft  in  order  to 
remain  current  with  present  technology  in 
the  field  of  air  defense,  a  basic  requirement 
for  a  country  with  a  territory  as  large  as 
Indonesia's.  Indonesian  military  leaders 
have  said  they  want  their  pilots  to  acquire 
the  technological  skills  needed  for  an  effec- 
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tive  air  force  through  the  end  of  the  centu- 
ry. Singapore  and  Thailand  are  also  acquir- 
ing the  F-16.  While  there  will  be  a  financial 
burden  associated  with  acquiring  these  few 
advanced  aircraft,  the  Government  of  Indo- 
nesia has  stated  that  the  cost  is  necessary 
for  its  basic  defense  requirements  and  to 
maintain  skills  associated  with  a  modern  air 
force. 

U.S.  Aid  to  the  Philippines 

Q.  Is  the  United  States  considering  a  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative-type  policy  to  foster 
economic  and  trade  development  in  the 
ASEAN-South  Pacific  region?  Specifically, 
are  you  going  to  promote  a  multilateral  or 
bilateral  development  aid  package  for  the 
Philippines? 

The  President.  Generally  speaking,  the 
nations  of  ASEAN  are  blessed  with  more 
prosperous  and  broadly  based  economies 
than  those  in  the  Caribbean  Basin.  The  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative,  or  CBI,  was  intend- 
ed to  address  the  specific  and  severe  eco- 
nomic problems  which  affect  that  region, 
including  inadequate  flows  of  private  in- 
vestment capital  and  the  vulnerability  that 
comes  with  reliance  on  the  export  of  a 
single  commodity.  In  contrast,  the  ASEAN 
countries,  taken  together,  already  constitute 
our  fifth  largest  trading  partner.  And  U.S. 
investors  have  a  stake  in  the  region  exceed- 
ing $10  billion.  We  are  trying  to  support 
the  economic  development  of  this  region  by 
working  with  the  ASEAN  governments  to 
maintain  a  firee  and  fair  international  trad- 
ing system  for  the  benefit  of  all  trading  na- 
tions. The  cornerstone  of  this  work  is  our 
effort  to  begin  a  new  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT).  We  are 
also  continuing  our  efforts  to  discourage  the 
enactment  of  protectionist  legislation  by 
our  own  Congress  and  to  persuade  the  Japa- 
nese and  other  nations  to  open  their  mar- 
kets to  our  goods  and  those  of  other  export- 
ing countries. 

Resolving  the  severe  economic  problems 
of  the  Philippines  will  require  a  sustained 
effort  by  the  Philippine  Government  and 
people,  supported  by  the  international  fi- 
nancial conmiunity,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. We  note  that  in  recent  weeks  the  fi- 
nancial conmiunity 's  confidence  in  the  Phil- 


ippine economy  has  increased,  and  we 
share  that  increased  confidence.  We  have 
been  discussing  Philippine  assistance  needs 
and  priorities  with  President  Aquino's  gov- 
ernment and  with  major  bilateral  and  mul- 
tilateral donors.  Based  on  these  discussions, 
we  are  proposing  a  significant  assistance 
program  for  the  Philippines  which  would 
help  to  meet  the  country's  inmiediate  finan- 
cial needs,  support  economic  reforms,  en- 
courage private  investment,  and  respond  to 
the  urgent  requirements  of  the  Philippine 
Armed  Forces.  However,  we  agree  with 
President  Aquino's  advisers  that  a  multilat- 
eral framework  is  necessary  to  support  Phil- 
ippine economic  recovery.  In  this  connec- 
tion, we  have  agreed  to  participate  in  a 
World  Bank-sponsored  meeting  which  will 
help  to  coordinate  donor  efforts  for  the 
Philippines  and  will  focus  on  Philippine 
economic  problems  and  prospects  for  recov- 
ery. 

International  Monetary  and  Trade  Issues 

Q.  Would  you  promote  a  worldwide 
return  to  the  gold  standard  in  order  to  re- 
dress international  trade  and  financial  im- 
balances? What  are  your  personal  thoughts 
on  the  gold  standard? 

The  President.  Some  observers  have  advo- 
cated a  return  to  the  gold  standard  in  order 
to  bring  "discipline"  to  nations  monetary 
policies  and,  thereby  stability  to  exchange 
rates.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  regime  after  World  War  II,  the 
major  nations  of  the  world  were  intermit- 
tently on  the  gold  standard.  The  discipline 
required  by  adherence  to  the  gold  standard 
resulted  in  alternating  and  unpredictable 
periods  of  severe  inflation  and  deflation.  It 
was  to  avoid  such  episodes  that  most  coun- 
tries abandoned  the  gold  standard  in  just 
those  times  when  it  would  have  disciplined 
their  policies.  Within  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  we  are  working  on  ways  to 
improve  the  functioning  of  the  internation- 
al financial  system.  Also,  I  have  asked  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  James  A.  Baker  III  to 
report  back  to  me  on  whether  the  nations 
of  the  world  would  convene  to  discuss  the 
role  and  relationships  of  our  currencies. 

Q.  When  [Prime  Minister  of  Singapore] 
Lee  Kuan  Yew  was  here  last  October,  one 
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of  the  issues  he  discussed  with  you  was  the 
setting  up  of  an  ASEAN-U.S.  free  trade  ar- 
rangement— an  idea,  incidentally,  that  was 
first  broached  by  former  United  States 
Trade  Representative  William  Brock.  What 
is  your  own  view  of  the  proposal,  and  has 
there  been  any  forward  movement  on  this 
since  Mr.  Lee  was  here? 

The  President  Preparations  for  the 
launching  of  a  new  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions in  the  GATT  have  been  the  focus  of 
our  efforts  since  last  November  and  will 
continue  to  be  one  of  our  primary  concerns 
on  our  trade  agenda  for  some  time  to  come. 
We  are  also  engaged  in  discussions  with 
Canada  on  the  possibility  of  a  free  trade 
area.  However,  my  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  a  continuing  dialog  with  the 
ASEAN  countries  on  economic  and  trade 
issues  and  to  strengthening  trade  with 
ASEAN. 

Q.  There  is  some  grumbling  in  the 
ASEAN  States  that,  although  you  and  your 
administration  often  talk  of  how  important 
ASEAN  is,  you  don't  always  back  up  those 
words.  For  instance,  Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew  re- 
cently accused  the  U.S.  of  overlooking 
ASEAN's  economic  interests,  citing  these 
examples:  U.S.  releases  from  its  own  tin 
stockpile;  its  threatening  to  withdraw  tariff 
preferences  from  some  countries;  its  insist- 
ence on  renegotiating  international  textile 
agreements  on  terms  that  are  tougher  for 
ASEAN  countries;  and  its  withholding  of 
support  for  an  international  program  for 
maintaining  rubber  prices.  Would  you  agree 
that  the  U.S.  does  overlook  ASEAN's  inter- 
ests? And  how  would  you  respond  to  them 
when  you  meet  the  ASEAN  foreign  minis- 
ters in  Bali? 

The  President  In  fact,  support  for  and 
cooperation  with  ASEAN  remains  the  foun- 
dation of  U.S.  policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  Our 
relations  with  the  ASEAN  nations  are  based 
on  our  common  dedication  to  the  basic 
principles  of  freedom  and  independence 
and  our  shared  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  free  markets.  My  visit  to  Indonesia 
is  intended  to  reaffirm  the  importance  the 
United  States  places  on  our  cooperation 
with  ASEAN.  I  believe  this  is  particularly 
important  at  a  time  when  the  ASEAN 
economies,  and  particularly  that  of  Singa- 
pore,  are   experiencing  slower   growth   or 


even  contraction. 

On  balance,  my  efforts  over  the  past  few 
years  to  maintain  a  free  and  open  interna- 
tional trading  system  have  served  the  inter- 
ests of  both  the  United  States  and  ASEAN 
well,  despite  the  pressure  of  different  and 
competing  interests.  The  ASEAN  countries, 
together,  have  become  our  fifth  largest 
trading  partner,  and  one  with  which  we 
experienced  a  total  trade  deficit  of  over 
$7.7  billion  last  year,  up  from  $2.3  billion  in 
1982.  My  administration  remains  commit- 
ted to  resist  protectionist  trade  measures 
and  to  pursue  efforts  to  liberalize  further 
the  international  trading  system,  to  benefit 
all  trading  nations.  Our  efforts  in  this 
regard  are  concentrated  at  the  moment  on 
the  need  to  begin  a  new  round  of  multilat- 
eral trade  negotiations  in  the  GATT.  We 
have  assured  the  ASEAN  governments  that 
we  believe  the  new  GATT  round  should 
address  their  key  issues,  as  well  as  the  new 
issues  we  have  raised  in  Geneva,  such  as 
trade  in  services. 

We  have  gone  to  some  lengths  to  ensure 
that  the  release  of  tin  from  our  strategic 
stockpile  was  managed  so  as  to  avoid  dis- 
ruption to  the  world  tin  market.  In  fact,  the 
U.S.  General  Services  Administration  sus- 
pended its  release  of  tin  last  October  at  the 
onset  of  the  latest  tin  market  crisis,  to  avoid 
exacerbating  the  situation.  The  tin  produc- 
ers in  ASEAN  appear  generally  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  we  have  managed 
tin  disposals  during  the  collapse  of  the 
international  tin  market. 

With  respect  to  tariff  preferences,  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  is  obliged  to  carry  out  the 
legal  provisions  of  our  Generalized  System 
of  Preferences  as  enacted  in  the  1984  Trade 
Act.  This  will  require  that  Brunei,  which 
has  not  utilized  the  GSP,  be  graduated  from 
the  program  by  1988  because  its  per  capita 
GNP  is  well  above  the  $8,500  limit  con- 
tained in  the  statute.  We  recognize  that 
there  is  concern  on  the  part  of  Singapore 
that  it  may  also  face  graduation  on  this  basis 
before  the  authority  for  the  GSP  system  ex- 
pires in  1993.  This  mandatory  provision  was 
opposed  by  the  executive  branch  but  was  in 
the  end  included  in  extension  of  the  GSP 
program. 

Many  in  the  Congress  believe  that  the 
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multifiber  arrangement  (MFA)  has  failed  to 
give  our  domestic  industry  sufficient  relief. 
Quota  bills  have  been  introduced  which 
would  violate  existing  agreements.  In  the 
face  of  this  situation,  our  policy  has  been  to 
seek  to  ensure  that  it  is  the  small  producers 
and  poor  countries  that  benefit,  relatively, 
within  the  parameters  of  our  textile  pro- 
gram. 

Malaysia-U.S.  Trade 

Q.  It  is  often  the  lament  of  Malaysia  that 
the  U.S.  does  not  take  into  consideration 
Malaysian  interests  when  it  comes  to  draw- 
ing up  quotas  and  tariffs  on  commodities 
and  manufactured  goods.  Is  Malaysia  being 
unrealistic  or  unreasonable  in  its  expecta- 
tions? 

The  President.  U.S.  trade  policy  over  the 
past  few  years  has  been  generally  favorable 
toward  Malaysia's  interests.  Malaysia's  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  did  drop  in  1985 
by  about  $426  million,  although  we  still  ex- 
perienced a  deficit  in  our  merchandise 
trade  with  Malaysia  of  more  than  $934  mil- 
lion— ^in  itself  an  increase  of  some  277  per- 
cent since  1982.  Much  of  last  year's  fall  in 
Malaysia's  U.S.-bound  exports  was  attributa- 
ble to  cyclical  problems  in  our  consumer 
electronics  industry,  for  which  Malaysian 
factories  have  become  major  suppliers  of 
integrated  circuits  and  semiconductors.  The 
expansion  of  Malaysia's  trade  in  such  ad- 
vanced manufactured  goods  was  fostered,  in 
no  small  part,  by  the  tariff  preferences 
available  under  our  Generalized  System  of 
Preferences  (GSP),  as  I  mentioned  earlier. 

We  should  explore  areas  where  U.S.-Ma- 
laysian  ties  can  be  strengthened.  Our  two 
sides  have  been  negotiating  a  bilateral  in- 
vestment treaty,  which  still  remains  to  be 
concluded.  Investment  links  between  com- 
panies of  our  two  countries  would  serve  our 
trade  interests  well.  On  a  more  general 
level,  the  U.S.  remains  committed  to  start- 
ing a  new  round  of  trade  negotiations  in  the 
GATT  this  year  as  the  best  means  of  rolling 
back  protectionism  and  preserving  an  open 
but  fair  international  trading  system,  which 
benefits  both  our  countries.  We  are  continu- 
ing to  consult  closely  with  Malaysia  and  the 
other  ASEAN  countries  regarding  the  new 
round  and  have  reassured  the  Government 
of  Malaysia  that  we  believe  the  negotiations 


should  address  the  key  concerns  of  all  the 
contracting  parties.  We  are  not  seeking  to 
limit  the  agenda  to  those  areas,  like  trade  in 
services  and  intellectual  property  rights, 
which  are  of  particular  interest  to  us. 

China-U.S.  Relations 

Q.  Given  the  Soviet  military  buildup  in 
the  Pacific  and  the  U.S.  decision  to  help 
China  modernize  its  armed  forces,  the 
chances  seem  great  for  Southeast  Asia  to 
become  a  theater  for  greater  superpower 
rivalry.  Under  these  circumstances,  how  do 
you  think  ASEAN  can  act  as  a  stabilizing 
influence  in  the  region? 

The  President.  The  long-term,  global 
Soviet  military  buildup,  especially  in  the  Pa- 
cific, is  continuing  unabated.  It  is  of  con- 
cern for  all  of  us,  including  our  friends  and 
allies  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  unilateral 
Soviet  buildup  is  not  a  response  to  U.S.  ac- 
tions, but  is  designed  to  project  Soviet 
power  and  influence  throughout  the  region. 
However,  U.S.  Forces  remain  committed  to 
promoting  regional  security  by  deterring 
Soviet  expansionism.  Our  intention  is  to 
provide  China  with  the  capability  to  defend 
itself  more  effectively  against  the  common 
threat  to  the  region.  The  U.S.-P.R.C.  mili- 
tary relationship  helps  develop  and  main- 
tain China  as  a  force  for  peace  and  stability 
in  the  region  and  the  world,  while  not 
posing  a  threat  to  other  U.S.  friends  and 
allies  in  the  region.  ASEAN  provides  a  stabi- 
lizing role  in  many  ways.  It  has  taken  a 
leadership  role  in  opposing  Vietnamese  oc- 
cupation of  Cambodia  and  by  establishing 
the  principles  upon  which  a  political  solu- 
tion could  be  based.  This  is  a  goal  we  sup- 
port. ASEAN's  free  market  orientation  and 
remarkable  economic  growth  have  led  to 
the  conditions  of  prosperity  and  stability, 
which  will  continue  to  benefit  the  region. 

U.S.  Bilateral  Assistance 

Q.  The  1986  continuing  resolution  on  for- 
eign assistance  which  you  signed  in  Decem- 
ber 1985  includes  a  provision  calling  for  the 
end  of  all  U.S.  assistance  to  any  country 
whose  duly  elected  government  is  deposed 
by  a  military  coup  or  decree.  If  a  coup  took 
place  in  Thailand  or  another  ASEAN  coim- 
try,  would  U.S.  assistance  be  cut  automati- 
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cally?  If  not,  why  not? 

The  President.  We  prefer  not  to  deal  in 
hypothetical  situations.  The  statute  makes 
clear  the  intent  of  Congress;  that  is,  no  bi- 
lateral assistance  will  be  provided  to  coun- 
tries whose  duly  elected  head  of  govern- 
ment is  overthrown  by  military  coup  or 
decree.  We  would  have  to  interpret  the  law 
against  the  changing  political  situation  in  an 
allied  or  friendly  country  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  as  the  situation,  dictated.  I  do  want  to 
stress,  however,  the  United  States'  firm  sup- 
port for  democracy  and  constitutional  proc- 
esses. 

Thailand-U.S.  Trade 

Q.  Thailand  has  expressed  disappoint- 
ment over  the  rice  provision  of  the  U.S. 
farm  act,  which  is  adversely  affecting  a  vital 
sector  of  our  economy  and  has  caused  a 
feeling  here  that  the  U.S.  is  not  a  reliable 
friend.  What  assurances  can  you  give  that 
our  economy,  and  consequently  our  nation- 
al security,  will  not  be  similarly  affected  by 
future  U.S.  trade  laws? 

The  President.  Thailand  remains  our  close 
friend  and  ally.  We  are  deeply  committed 
to  the  continuing  health  and  vitality  of  the 
Thai  economy,  just  as  we  are  committed  to 
Thai  national  security.  The  Food  Security 
Act  of  1985  was  designed  to  assist  American 
farmers,  some  of  whom  are  experiencing 
the  worst  farm  crisis  in  50  years.  There  are 
aspects  of  the  legislation  which  my  adminis- 
tration disagrees;  but  overall,  the  act  should 
assist  American  farmers.  The  rice  provisions 
were  designed  to  make  U.S.  rice  more  com- 
petitive in  overseas  markets,  but  we  do  not 
intend  to  disrupt  those  markets  by  engaging 
in  predatory  pricing  policies.  In  administer- 
ing this  new  law,  we  will  be  sensitive  to  the 
concerns  of  Thailand  and  other  rice  export- 
ers. My  administration  will  continue  to 
work  to  ensure  that  future  U.S.  trade  laws 
promote  our  mutual  interests  in  free  and 
fair  trade.  Protectionism  will  benefit  nei- 
ther of  us.  The  maintenance  of  an  open 
international  trading  system  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  both  our  countries,  as  well  as  of  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

U.S.  Air  Strike  Against  Libya 

Q.  In  your  view,  will  the  bombing  of 
Libya's  targets  damage  United  States'  rela- 


tions with  ASEAN,  particularly  with  those 
countries  which  have  diplomatic  ties  with 
Libya  or  strong  Arab  sympathies? 

The  President.  We  certainly  hope  not.  We 
believe  the  nations  of  ASEAN  share  our  re- 
pugnance for  terrorism,  regardless  of  the 
quarter  from  which  it  comes.  As  we  made 
clear  at  the  time,  action  taken  against  Libya 
was  specifically  related  to  direct  evidence 
linking  Qadhafi  to  the  Berlin  disco  bombing 
and  plans  for  a  wave  of  terrorist  actions 
targeted  against  Americans  and  American 
installations.  Our  preemptive  missions 
against  terrorist-related  targets  was  an  act 
of  self-defense,  fully  consistent  with  Article 
51  of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  was 
designed  to  disrupt  Libya's  ability  to  carry 
out  terrorist  acts  and  to  deter  future  terror- 
ist acts  by  Libya.  It  was  both  a  necessary 
and  proportionate  response  to  an  ongoing 
pattern  of  attacks  by  the  Government  of 
Libya. 

We  have  explained  the  reasons  for  our 
actions  to  the  ASEAN  governments.  While 
there  have  been  critical  popular  reactions 
in  several  of  the  ASEAN  countries,  we  be- 
lieve the  governments  understand  the  legal 
and  moral  basis  of  our  actions.  We  do  not 
anticipate  that  any  critical  reaction  these 
governments  may  have  will  harm  our  rela- 
tions, and  we  appreciate  additional  security 
protection  they  have  provided  to  American 
diplomatic  and  other  official  facilities  since 
April  15. 

U.S.  Military  Bases  in  the  Philippines 

Q.  With  uncertainty  over  the  future  of 
American  military  bases  in  the  Philippines 
after  1991,  is  the  United  States  exploring 
the  possibility  of  setting  up  a  military  base 
in  Brunei? 

The  President.  No.  The  issue  of  U.S.  bases 
has  not  arisen  in  our  dialog  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Negara  Brimei  Darussalam.  Our 
military  bases  agreement  with  the  Philip- 
pines remains  in  effect  until  1991,  after 
which  either  side  may  terminate  it  with  1 
year's  notice.  In  other  words,  the  agree- 
ment continues  indefinitely  unless  one 
party  decides  to  end  it. 

At  this  point,  it  is  not  possible  to  predict 
the  attitude  of  the  Philippine  Government 
closer  to  1991.  However,  President  Aquino 
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has  pledged  to  abide  by  the  current  agree- 
ment and  to  keep  her  options  open.  We 
believe  we  can  work  with  the  new  Philip- 
pine Government  to  achieve  resolution  of 
any  issues  which  arise  in  connection  with 
the  bases  agreement.  As  is  prudent  for  a 
world  power,  we  regularly  review  our 
basing  strategy  worldwide  and  develop  con- 
tingency plans.  There  are  other  possible  lo- 
cations for  our  facilities  in  the  Philippines, 
but  these  locations  would  be  much  more 


costly  and  much  less  effective  than  our  in- 
stallations at  Subic  Bay  and  Clark  Air  Base. 

Note:  The  questions  were  submitted  by  the 
Singapore  Straits  Times;  the  Malaysia  New 
Straits  Times;  the  Borneo  Bulletin;  the 
Bangkok  Post;  Business  Day,  of  the  Philip- 
pines; and  Kompas,  of  Indonesia.  The  ques- 
tions and  answers  were  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  April  27. 


Remarks  on  Arrival  at  Andersen  Air  Force  Base,  Guam 
April  29,  1986 


Lieutenant  Governor  and  Mrs.  Reyes, 
Congressman  Blaz,  Archbishop  Apuron, 
General  and  Mrs.  Shuler,  Admiral  Hoffman, 
and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  Nancy  and  I  are 
delighted  to  be  able  to  join  you  once  again 
in  Guam,  your  enchanting  home.  By  the 
way,  if  there's  one  inside  word  I  can  bring 
you  from  Washington,  it's  that  your  Con- 
gressman, Ben  Blaz,  is  making  quite  a 
mark.  Ben  serves  as  president  of  the  Repub- 
lican freshman  class  in  the  Congress,  and  I 
hear  again  and  again  that  he's  earned  wide 
respect  as  an  expert  on  the  Pacific  and  a 
man  of  vision  and  courage.  Ben,  congratula- 
tions. 

My  friends,  your  island  represents  one  of 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  United 
States — its  "Pacificness,"  the  way  in  which 
America  looks  to  the  west  and  is  bound  up 
with  the  waters  of  this  huge  and  peaceful 
ocean.  From  the  first,  it's  been  one  of  the 
chief  goals  of  our  administration  to  make 
our  nation's  policy  look  to  the  west — just  as 
surely  as  do  our  people — to  strengthen,  in 
short,  our  ties  with  the  nations  of  the  Pacif- 
ic. It's  therefore  fitting  that  this  journey — 
first  to  Indonesia,  to  meet  with  President 
Soeharto  and  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
Association  of  South  East  Asian  Nations, 
then  to  the  Tokyo  summit — should  be  punc- 
tuated by  a  moment  of  rest  on  Guam.  It's 
said  that  it's  here  on  Guam  each  morning 
that  the  Sun  first  casts  its  rays  upon  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  Well,  my  firiends,  I  can't 
think  of  a  more  beautiful  way  for  America's 


day  to  begin.  » 

Guam,  America's  flagship  in  the  western 
Pacific,  possesses  an  importance  out  of  all 
proportion  to  its  size.  A  vital  hub  of  trans- 
portation, Guam  lies  within  easy  range  of 
virtually  every  city  in  east  Asia.  And  your 
practice  of  free  enterprise  is  setting  an  im- 
portant example  for  the  entire  Pacific 
Basin.  I  conmiend  you,  and  your  neighbors 
in  the  Northern  Marianas,  for  the  economic 
growth  and  low  unemployment  that  you've 
achieved.  Perhaps  most  important,  in  this 
crucial  region  of  the  world,  Guam  shines 
forth  as  a  beacon  of  democracy.  Indeed,  the 
large  number  of  Guamanians  serving  in  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  represents  a 
tribute  to  the  patriotism  of  this  island,  9,000 
miles  firom  our  Nation's  Capital.  My  friends, 
distant  from  the  mainland  though  you  may 
be,  you  have  kept  the  faith — the  faith  in 
freedom  that  unites  us  all  and  gives  our 
nation  purpose. 

In  the  days  ahead,  we'll  be  bearing  this 
message  of  freedom.  The  foreign  ministers 
that  I  will  meet  with  in  Indonesia  represent 
nations  that  have  each  in  large  part  em- 
braced human  liberty,  both  political  and 
economic.  And  in  recent  years,  the  people 
of  these  nations  have  produced  a  remarka- 
ble record  of  economic  growth.  In  meeting 
their  foreign  ministers,  we'll  reaffirm  Amer- 
ica's commitment  to  free  markets  and  free 
trade.  And  we'll  reassert  our  belief  that  in 
liberty  we  can  work  together  to  bring  still 
greater  prosperity  to  the  Pacific,  prosperity 
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in  which  the  people  of  the  Asian  nations 
and  Guam,  itself,  should  share.  After  our 
stay  in  Indonesia,  Nancy  will  travel  on  her 
own  to  Malaysia  and  Thailand,  where  she 
will  meet  leaders  working  to  combat  drug 
abuse.  The  rest  of  us  will  fly  directly  to 
Tokyo,  where  we  will  participate  in  the 
12th  annual  summit  meeting  of  leaders 
from  the  industrialized  democracies  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  North  America.  Again,  we  will 
stress  the  connection,  the  necessary  connec- 
tion between  freedom  and  economic 
growth;  and  we'll  lay  plans  to  expand  world 
trade  still  further.  As  the  site  for  this  meet- 
ing, Tokyo  itself  will  make  a  powerful  state- 
ment about  the  expanding  role  of  Pacific 
nations  in  the  economy  of  the  entire  world. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  this  part  of 
the  world,  to  this  beautiful  island  of  Guam 
and  your  many  island  neighbors.  Soon,  four 
new  democratic  entities  will  join  this  Pacific 
family.  One,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  will  do  so,  like 
Guam,  as  part  of  the  United  States.  Three 
others — the  Republic  of  Marshall  Islands, 
the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  and  the 
Republic  of  Palau — ^will  do  so  as  new  na- 
tions in  free  association  with  the  United 
States.  The  people  of  these  nations  chose 
their  new  political  arrangements  in  liberty, 
voting  in  elections  carefully  monitored  by 
United  Nations  observers.  Congress  is  at 
present  considering  the  Compact  of  Free 
Association  of  the  Republic  of  Palau,  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  necessary  implement- 
ing measures  will  be  promptly  approved. 
And  I  don't  very  often  say  that  about  the 
Congress — [laughter] — ^with  apologies  to 
one  present.  [Laughter] 

And  a  word  to  you,  our  men  and  women 
in  uniform,  those  of  you  laboring  here  on 
Guam  to  keep  our  nation  free  and  at  peace. 
Many  of  you  are  thousands  of  miles  from 
your  own  homes.  And  beautiful  as  Guam  is, 
I  know  you  must  miss  familiar  sights  and 
sounds  and,  above  all,  your  families  and 
friends.  Yet  you're  willing  to  make  that  sac- 
rifice, willing  because  you  understand,  or 
imderstood  all  along,  what  recent  events 
have  once  again  made  clear.  In  the  name  of 
freedom,  in  the  name  of  decency,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  defend  American  values 
and  the  American  people  themselves — and 
to   do   so  unflinchingly.   To  use  a  phrase 


made  famous  by  the  Seabees,  who  have 
toiled  so  long  here  on  Guam,  we  respond  to 
this  challenge  with  two  words  which  say  it 
all:  "Can  do!"  As  your  Commander  in  Chief, 
I  extend  to  you  men  and  women  in  uniform 
the  thanks  of  a  grateful  nation.  I  have  to  tell 
you  that  there  are  many  things  in  this  job  I 
now  have  which  you  can  be  proud.  But 
none  of  them  makes  me  more  proud  than 
you,  the  men  and  women  in  the  uniform  of 
our  military — ^what  you  stand  for  and  the 
way  you  stand  for  it. 

Well,  it's  been  wonderful  to  have  this 
chance  to  talk  with  you,  and  I  want  you  all 
to  know  how  very  much  the  warmth  of 
your  reception  has  meant  to  Nancy  and  me 
and  our  entire  party  here.  And  now  it's 
time  for  me  to  go  someplace  and  sit  down 
while  they  put  some  more  juice  in  the 
plane  out  there.  [Laughter]  But  first,  let  me 
try  out  a  fitting  word  of  greeting  in  your 
beautiful  language,  Chamorro.  I  can't  prom- 
ise to  get  it  just  right,  but  I'll  give  it  my 
best.  And  to  all  the  people  of  Guam,  hafa 
adai.  Thank  you  all,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

I've  got  to  tell  a  joke.  I  can't  leave  with- 
out one  little  joke.  [Laughter]  I  have 
become  a  collector  of  jokes  that  I  under- 
stand our  friends  in  the  Soviet  Union  tell 
among  themselves,  which  is  sort  of  reveal- 
ing of  their  government  and  so  forth.  And 
this  little  story  is  one  that  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  repeating  or  felling  to  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev  in  Geneva.  And  he 
laughed.  [Laughter]  The  story  had  to  do 
with  an  American  and  a  Russian  who  were 
arguing  about  their  freedoms  in  the  govern- 
ment and  the  American  said:  "Look,  I  can 
walk  in  the  Oval  Office.  I  can  pound  the 
President's  desk,  and  I  can  say,  *Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  don't  like  the  way  you're  running 
our  country.' "  And  the  Russian  said,  "I  can 
do  that."  The  American  said,  "You  can?" 
He  says,  "Yes.  I  can  go  in  the  Kremlin.  I 
can  walk  into  the  General  Secretary's  office. 
I  can  pound  my  fist  on  his  desk,  and  I  can 
say,  *Mr.  General  Secretary,  I  don't  like  the 
way  President  Reagan's  running  his  coun- 
try.' "  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:12  p.m.  He 
was  greeted  upon  arrival  at  the  base  by 
Gov.  Ricardo  J.  Bordallo  and  Mrs.  Bordallo. 
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Nomination  of  M.D.B.  Carlisle  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Defense 

April  30,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  M.D.B.  Carlisle  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Legislative 
Affairs).  She  would  succeed  Russell  A. 
Rourke. 

Since  1984  Mrs.  Carlisle  has  been  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Council  for  National 
Policy,  a  nonprofit  educational  foundation. 
Prior  to  this  she  served  as  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Republican  Conference  in  the 


United  States  Senate,  1981-1984.  From 
1975  to  1980,  she  served  as  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Senate  Steering  Committee. 

Mrs.  Carlisle  graduated  from  Manhattan- 
ville  College  (B.A.,  1975)  and  pursued  post- 
graduate studies  at  Boston  University.  She  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Washington,  DC.  She  was  born  August  8, 
1935,  in  Providence,  RI. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Soviet  Nuclear  Reactor  Accident  at  Chernobyl 
April  30,  1986 


The  President  yesterday,  aboard  Air 
Force  One,  ordered  the  establishment  of  an 
interagency  task  force  within  the  United 
States  Government  that  would  coordinate 
the  government's  response  to  the  nuclear 
reactor  accident  at  Chernobyl.  The  task 
force  is  under  the  direction  of  Lee  Thomas, 
who  is  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  [EPA],  with  rep- 
resentatives from  EPA,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration, the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency. 

The  group  met  yesterday,  last  evening,  in 
Washington  and  will  be  meeting  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The 
group  is  charged  with  providing  continuous 
monitoring  of  any  health  and  environmen- 
tal implications  resulting  from  the  accident. 
EPA  will  provide  daily  press  briefings  based 
on  information  gathered  by  this  task  force 
in  order  to  keep  the  public  informed. 

Based  on  the  latest  data  that  has  been 
gathered  since  we  learned  of  the  accident, 
it  appears  that  the  radioactive  air  mass  firom 
the  Chernobyl  nuclear  reactor  accident  in 


the  Soviet  Union  is  currently  moving  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  During  the  next  few  days, 
it  is  expected  that  the  air  mass  will  be  dis- 
persed by  normal  atmospheric  activity.  It  is 
too  early  to  determine  whether  any  portion 
of  the  radioactive  air  mass  will  reach  the 
continental  United  States.  However,  firom 
the  latest  information  we  now  have,  should 
any  radiation  reach  the  United  States,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  it  would  be  a  level  that 
would  pose  any  threat  to  public  health.  This 
is  because  of  the  dispersion  which  would 
take  place  in  the  atmosphere.  The  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  which  maintains 
the  Nation's  radiation  monitoring  network, 
has  increased  its  sampling  frequency  to  a 
daily  basis  for  airborne  radioactivity. 

Information  available  to  us  indicates  that 
the  Soviet  reactor  accident  occurred  in  the 
fourth  and  newest  reactor  at  the  Chernobyl 
Power  Station.  This  reactor  is  a  graphite- 
moderated,  pressure-tube  reactor  of  a  type 
called  RBMK  by  the  Soviets.  The  reactor 
suffered  a  major  accident  which  included  a 
fire  at  the  graphite  core.  Given  the  amount 
and  extent  of  the  radiation  released,  the  fire 
has  destroyed  most  of  the  reactor's  core. 
The  reactor  core  contains  approximately 
200  tons  of  uranium  interspersed  with  1,700 
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tons  of  graphite.  If  the  fire  is  not  extin- 
guished, it  would  probably  continue  to  burn 
for  days  or  weeks.  The  fire  will  continue  to 
spread  radiation  from  the  core  as  long  as  it 
burns,  although  the  Soviets  have  indicated 
that  the  rate  of  release  is  decreasing.  Fight- 
ing the  fire  will  be  very  difficult  due  to  the 
extremely  high  levels  of  radiation  near  the 
reactor.  The  Soviets  have  asked  some  West- 
em  European  countries  for  assistance  in 
fighting  the  graphite  fire,  although  no  one 
in  the  world  has  experience  in  dealing  with 
a  situation  like  this.  The  British  had  a 
graphite  fire  in  their  reactor  in  the  1950's, 
but  the  radioactive  contamination  was 
much  less. 

On  the  diplomatic  front,  this  morning  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  European  and 
Canadian  Affairs  [Rozanne  L.  Ridgway]  met 
the  Soviet  Charge  Sokolov — that  took  place 
yesterday,  eastern  time.  She  expressed,  on 
behalf  of  the  President,  the  United  States 
deep  regret  over  the  accident.  We  hope 
that  the  casualties  and  material  damage  will 
be  minimal.  The  United  States  is  prepared 
to  make  available  to  the  Soviet  Union  hu- 
manitarian and  technical  assistance  dealing 
with  this  accident.  We  are  seeking  addition- 
al information  on  the  accident  and  request 
the  closest  possible  coordinated  effort 
among  all  concerned  countries.  To  mini- 
mize the  danger,  we  hope  the  Soviet  Union 
will  fulfill  its  international  obligations  to 
provide  information  on  the  accident  in  a 
timely  manner.  In  order  to  state  publicly 
the  United  States  position  and  understand- 


ing of  the  situation,  a  briefing  will  be  held 
in  Washington  on  Wednesday  at  11  a.m.  at 
the  State  Department.  Those  briefers  will 
include  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  State  Department,  and  Energy  De- 
partment, as  well  as  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission. 

The  State  Department  has  told  us  that  we 
do  not  have  a  count  of  all  Americans  in  the 
Kiev  area,  since  tourists  are  not  under  an 
obligation  to  inform  the  Department  or  the 
U.S.  Embassy  of  their  whereabouts.  Embas- 
sy officers  in  the  U.S.S.R.  are  in  contact 
with  Intourist  and  other  Soviet  authorities, 
but  in  order  to  trace  an  individual  they 
need  the  Intourist  group  number  or  name 
or  location  and  phone  number,  if  possible, 
of  the  hotel  in  which  the  American  citizen 
is  thought  to  be  staying. 

Embassy  Moscow  has  no  reports  of  Amer- 
icans affected  by  the  accident.  There  have 
been  no  requests  for  medical  assistance, 
evacuation,  or  other  assistance  by  Ameri- 
cans. We  have  been  informed  that  there  are 
several  American  students  who  are  travel- 
ing in  the  Soviet  Union  and  are  now  in 
Kiev.  The  Soviet  Government,  of  course,  is 
responsible  for  ensuring  that  they  are  safely 
evacuated  should  it  be  required.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  Soviet  Union  has  not  told  us 
what  precautions  that  they  are  offering  to 
protect  our  citizens  that  may  be  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  9:55  a.m.  in  the  Bali  Room  at 
the  Bali  Sol  Hotel,  in  Bali,  Indonesia. 


Proclamation  5470— Fair  Housing  Month,  1986 
April  30,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  year  1986  marks  the  eighteenth  an- 
niversary of  the  passage  of  title  VIII  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968,  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Fair  Housing  Act,"  declar- 
ing it  a  national  policy  that  housing 
throughout    the   United   States    should   be 


made  available  to  all  citizens  on  the  basis  of 
equality  and  fairness. 

The  Federal  Fair  Housing  Act  prohibits 
discrimination  in  housing  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

Fairness  is  the  foundation  of  our  way  of 
life  and  reflects  the  best  of  our  traditional 
American  values.  Invidious  discriminatory 
housing    practices    are    abhorrent    to    the 
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American  sense  of  fair  play. 

In  this  eighteenth  year  since  the  passage 
of  the  Fair  Housing  Act,  Americans  should 
continue  to  work  together  to  uphold  the 
Fair  Housing  Act  and  the  principle  of  equal 
opportunity  on  which  it  is  based. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
303,  has  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  month  of  April  1986  as  "Fair  Hous- 
ing Month." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  April  1986  as  Fair  Housing 


Month. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  thirtieth  day  of  April,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:51  a.m..  May  5,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  May  1. 


Proclamation  5471— Loyalty  Day,  1986 
May  7,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  freedom  of  thought  and  action  we 
Americans  enjoy  today  seems  as  natural  as 
the  air  we  breathe.  But  there  is  a  danger 
we  may  take  this  freedom  for  granted.  We 
must  never  forget  it  was  bought  for  us  at  a 
great  price.  The  brave  and  resourceful 
Americans  whose  sacrifices  gained  our  In- 
dependence and  preserved  it  for  more  than 
200  years  against  formidable  foes  have  set 
an  example  of  unflinching  loyalty  to  the 
ideal  of  liberty  and  justice  for  all. 

Our  great  Nation  is  at  peace,  but  peace 
demands  of  us  a  commitment  to  defend  the 
system  of  government  that  has  so  effective- 
ly ensured  our  freedoms.  To  encourage  our 
vigilance  and  so  that  we  may  rededicate 
ourselves  to  sustaining  the  great  American 
ideals,  the  Congress,  by  joint  resolution  ap- 
proved July  18,  1958  (72  Stat.  369,  36  U.S.C. 


162),  has  designated  May  1  of  each  year  as 
"Loyalty  Day." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  May  1,  1986,  as  Loyalty 
Day  and  call  upon  all  Americans  and  all 
patriotic,  civic,  fraternal,  and  educational 
organizations  to  observe  that  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies.  I  also  call  upon  gov- 
ernment officials  to  display  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  on  all  government  buildings 
and  grounds  on  that  day. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  first  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:52  a.m..  May  5,  1986] 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Soviet  Nuclear  Reactor  Accident  at  Chernobyl 
May  I  1986 


Soviet  authorities  are  continuing  to  main- 
tain a  close  hold  on  information  on  the  nu- 
clear accident  and  its  consequences.  We 
know  that  a  major  accident  resulted  in  ex- 
plosion and  major  damage  to  unit  four  of 
the  Chernobyl  nuclear  facility.  A  fire  oc- 
curred, and  we  have  indications  of  a  con- 
tinuing fire  at  that  facility.  We  cannot  con- 
firm press  reports  of  a  second  nuclear  reac- 
tor meltdown.  Some  diplomatic  and  consu- 
lor  establishments  are  advising  their  citizens 
to  leave  the  area  of  Kiev.  We  have  no  firm 
official  information  on  casualties,  on  evacu- 
ation of  population. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon,  Washington  time, 
Minister  Counselor  Isakov  of  the  Soviet 
Union  conveyed  a  message  to  the  United 
States  Government  regarding  the  Cherno- 
byl nuclear  accident.  The  Minister  Counsel- 
or characterized  the  message  as  being  from 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  to  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  in  addition  to  the  meeting 
which  Secretary  Ridgway  had  with  Mr.  So- 
kolov  earlier  in  the  day  in  which  he  pre- 
sented our  offer.  This  message  was  not 
characterized  by  the  Soviets  as  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  our  earlier  request  for  informa- 
tion, nor  have  we  received  a  response  to 
our  offer  of  assistance.  We  have  reiterated 
to  the  Soviets  that  our  offer  of  assistance 
still  stands.  We  also  repeated  hope  for  a 
more  detailed  information  on  the  scale  and 
nature  of  the  accident. 

The  Soviets  have  confirmed  to  us  that  an 
accident  occurred  on  April  25th — ^you  will 
note  that  is  Friday — ^in  one  of  the  power 
block  rooms  at  Chernobyl,  an  atomic  power 
station  near  Kiev.  They  say  that  a  leak  of 
radioactive  material  has  required  the  partial 
evacuation  of  the  populations  in  regions  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  the  accident.  They 
indicate  that  the  radiation  situation  has 
been  stabilized;  and,  finally,  they  note  that 
the  dissemination  of  radioactive  contamina- 
tion in  the  western,  northern,  and  southern 
sections  has  been  detected.  The  message 
further  states  that  these  levels  of  contami- 
nation   are    somewhat    above    permissible 


norms  but  are  not  in  the  extent  which 
would  require  special  measures  to  protect 
the  population. 

The  latest  available  information  from  the 
President's  interagency  special  task  force  on 
the  Soviet  reactor  incident  indicates  very 
little  change  from  yesterday.  We  do  not 
have  any  different  assessments  of  casualties 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  You  have  seen  their 
public  annoimcements.  The  movement  of 
the  radioactive  substance  in  the  atmosphere 
is  still  unsettled.  Releases  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  incident  moved  toward  the 
northwest,  toward  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, then  shifted  to  the  south,  and  the 
latest  day  or  so  have  moved  to  the  east. 
There  have  been  reportings  of  radioactive 
fallout  in  a  number  of  European  coimtries, 
most  specifically  and  recently  the  Austrians. 
The  coverage  of  the  cloud  is  quite  large. 
Estimates  from  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  lead  us  to 
think  that  it  is  covering  a  good  part  of  east- 
ern and  northern  Europe,  possibly  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
may  well  be  extending  into  the  Arctic 
Basin.  As  far  as  the  background  levels  found 
in  Sweden,  we  have  only  limited  informa- 
tion at  this  point.  But  it  would  appear  that 
the  background  level  has  been  exceeded  by 
only  about  1  millirem  over  the  last  several 
days,  and  they're  continuing  to  take  meas- 
urements. To  put  it  in  context,  the  average 
background  level  due  to  all  sources  on  a 
continuing  basis,  natural  and  otherwise,  is 
about  90  to  100  millirem  per  year,  and  they 
have  received  1  millirem  over  the  last  sev- 
eral days. 

We  still  do  not  know  if  the  plume  might 
reach  the  United  States.  But  based  on  data 
that  we  do  have  at  this  time,  we  do  not 
expect  any  significant  health  effects  if, 
indeed,  it  does  reach  the  United  States. 

In  the  meantime,  we're  waiting  and  as- 
sessing the  situation.  The  EPA's  National 
Environmental  Radiation  Monitoring 
System  is  in  its  usual  monitoring  mode  and, 
in  the  case  of  any  detection  of  increased 
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levels,  will  speed  up  the  rate  at  which  we 
take  measurements  of  all  types:  air,  ground, 
and  water. 

We  re  continuing  to  ask  for  more  infor- 
mation from  the  Soviets  so  that  we  can 
learn  exactly  what  happened.  It  is  still  im- 
possible to  learn  if  there  was  actually  a 
meltdown  at  the  fourth  Chernobyl  reactor, 
but  there  are  indications  of  it.  There  was 
obviously  a  fire  of  graphite  material  sur- 
rounding the  fuel  rods,  and  there's  been  a 
release  of  various  radioactive  elements.  So 
far  as  we  know,  the  fire  is  still  burning. 
There  has  been  some  speculation  in  public 
circles  regarding  a  similar  incident  or  fire  at 
the  third  Chernobyl  reactor,  but  we  have 
no  evidence  to  confirm  that.  We  know  from 
Landsat  satellite  photos  that  there  is  a 
second  heat  source;  but  that  can  indicate 
several  things,  such  as  buildings  or  other 
things  burning  in  the  area,  but  not  neces- 
sarily the  problem  with  another  reactor. 

Yesterday  we  said  there  were  two  graph- 
ite reactors  in  the  United  States.  One  is  the 
N  reactor  at  Hanford,  Washington;  the 
other  is  a  private,  electrical-power  generat- 
ing, commercial  reactor  at  Fort  St.  Vrain, 
Colorado.  It  is  a  graphite-based,  gas-cooled, 
and  like  all  commercial  U.S.  reactors,  has  a 
containment  system  around  the  reactor. 
The  Hanford  N  is  a  graphite-moderated, 
liquid-cooled.  That  is  the  only  similarity 
with  the  Chernobyl  reactors.  At  Hanford,  if 
there  were  a  loss  of  coolant,  we  would  have 
a  separate  cooling  system  to  keep  it  from 
overheating.  That  reactor  has  been  operat- 
ing for  23  years.  It  produces  power  and 
plutonium  for  weapons  programs.  It  does 
not   have   a   containment   dome   but   does 


have  a  filtered  confinement  system.  The 
confinement  system  would  filter  out  99.9 
percent  of  all  particulate  emissions.  The  re- 
actor is  also  in  a  heavily  reinforced  concrete 
building,  whereas  the  Soviet  reactor  was  in 
a  less  secure  industrial  building. 

Yesterday  we  were  asked  about  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  reactors  that  do  not 
have  containment  facilities.  There  are  four 
such  reactors  at  Savannah  River,  South 
Carolina,  which  is  south  of  Aiken.  They  are 
all  production  facilities,  heavy  water  moder- 
ated and  cooled.  Like  the  Hanford  facility, 
they  are  confined  with  filtration  systems. 
Heavy  water  facilities  use  an  isotope  of  the 
standard  H2O  molecule  that  results  from 
the  presence  of  deuterium  oxide,  an  isotope 
of  hydrogen  with  an  extra  neutron  in  the 
nucleus.  It  tends  to  moderate  the  actual  fis- 
sion process  created  by  the  U-235  fuel  acti- 
vation. That  moderating  loop  is  closed  and 
separate  from  the  cooling  loop.  It  is  also 
worth  pointing  out  that,  imlike  convention- 
al, commercial  light  water  reactors,  these 
heavy  water  reactors  operate  at  only  5 
pounds  per  square  inch  over  normal  atmos- 
pheric pressure  and  at  temperatures  only 
slightly  above  212  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Commercial  reactors  operate  at  very  high 
temperatures  and  normally  in  excess  of 
2,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  12:22  p.m.  in  the  Bali  Room 
at  the  Bali  Sol  Hotel,  in  Bali,  Indonesia. 
Rozanne  L.  Ridgway  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  European  and  Canadian 
Affairs,  and  Oleg  M.  Sokolov  was  the  Soviet 
Charge  d  Affaires  in  Washington,  DC. 


Address  to  the  Ministerial  Meeting  of  the  Association  of  South  East 
Asian  Nations  in  Bali,  Indonesia 
May  I  1986 


Mr.  Vice  President  [Salvador  Laurel  of 
the  Philippines],  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  this  op- 
portimity  to  discuss  with  you  the  wide 
range  of  issues  that  are  of  mutual  concern 
to  our  peoples.  Since  coming  to  the  Presi- 


dency, I  have  stressed  enterprise,  not  redis- 
tribution, as  the  best  means  of  improving 
the  economic  well-being  of  any  coimtry. 
I've  emphasized  the  importance  of  free 
people  cooperating  together  to  meet  the  se- 
rious challenges  that  are  loose  in  the  world 
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today.  Our  talks,  then,  have  particular  rel- 
evance. Since  its  founding  in  1967,  ASEAN 
has  been  a  shining  example  of  enterprise 
and  cooperation. 

It  was  my  honor  earlier  to  have  met  and 
conferred  with  President  Soeharto.  Our  dis- 
cussions were  friendly  and  carried  out  with 
the  mutual  respect  one  would  expect  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  two  great  nations.  I  am 
confident  that  our  discussions  will  be  in  the 
same  spirit — I  mean  our  discussions  here. 
And  Fm  looking  forward  to  hearing  your 
views. 

You  know,  there  is  a  story  back  in  the 
United  States  about  two  men  out  in  the 
woods  on  a  hike.  They  saw  a  large  bear 
coming  over  the  hill,  directly  toward  them. 
And  one  of  them  sat  down,  took  off  his 
knapsack,  reached  in,  got  out  a  pair  of 
tennis  shoes,  and  started  to  put  them  on. 
And  the  other  one  looked  and  says,  "You 
don't  think  that  putting  on  those  tennis 
shoes — ^you're  going  to  be  able  to  outrun 
that  bear?"  He  said,  "I  don't  have  to  outrun 
the  bear;  I  only  have  to  outrun  you." 
[Laughter]  Well,  if  there  is  a  bear  coming 
over  the  hill,  imlike  that  hiker,  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  be  counted  on  to  stick  with 
our  friends.  We  won't  put  on  running  shoes. 
[Laughter]  Standing  together,  we  can  make 
certain  the  people  of  this  region  remain 
free  and  secure. 

Today  there  is  an  ever-increasing  recogni- 
tion that  our  futures  are  linked  in  so  many 
ways.  Two  ASEAN  members,  Thailand  and 
the  Philippines,  are  treaty  allies.  All  of  you 
are  friends  with  whom  we  work  closely. 
The  United  States  sees  ASEAN's  unity  and 
decisiveness  as  an  example  to  other  free 
people.  The  ASEAN  collective  voice  of  re- 
sponsible international  behavior  has  been 
amplified  throughout  the  world,  and  I  am 
here  to  listen  to  you.  Support  for  and  coop- 
eration with  ASEAN  is  a  linchpin  of  Ameri- 
can Pacific  policy. 

Nowhere  has  your  leadership  been  more 
inspiring  than  in  molding  the  world's  re- 
sponse to  the  Vietnamese  invasion  and  oc- 
cupation of  Cambodia.  After  the  collapse  of 
South  Vietnam,  ASEAN  took  a  strong  stand 
against  Vietnamese  expansionism.  When 
Vietnam  invaded  Cambodia  in  1978,  you 
recognized  the  threat  and  acted  quickly. 
The  strength  of  your  commitment  and  the 


direction  you've  provided  on  this  vital  issue 
have  been  much  admired  by  the  United 
States.  In  1981  ASEAN  organized  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Kampuchea.  We 
continue  to  support  the  basic  principles  for 
the  settlement  of  the  Cambodian  situation 
agreed  upon  at  that  conference:  the  com- 
plete withdrawal  of  Vietnamese  forces 
under  international  supervision;  the  restora- 
tion of  Cambodian  independence,  sover- 
eignty, and  territorial  integrity;  a  Cambodi- 
an government  chosen  in  free  elections 
under  international  auspices. 

ASEAN's  efforts  are  consistent  with 
American  desires  to  bring  peaceful  resolu- 
tion to  the  tragic  cycle  of  events  that  has 
plagued  the  Cambodian  people.  We  contin- 
ue to  believe  a  negotiated  settlement  with 
ASEAN  is  in  Vietnam's  interest  and  in  the 
best  interest  of  everyone  in  the  region.  We 
are  prepared  to  participate  constructively 
in  a  regional  settlement  and  call  upon  Viet- 
nam to  answer  your  reasonable  proposals 
for  negotiations.  The  contrast  between  the 
economic  conditions  prevailing  in  Vietnam 
and  ASEAN  is  striking.  Their  continued  oc- 
cupation of  Cambodia  is  simply  widening 
this  gap  each  day.  Cambodia  is,  of  course, 
something  we  will  discuss  further  this  after- 
noon along  with  other  issues  of  regional  and 
global  importance. 

In  approaching  our  discussions,  let  me 
just  say  the  United  States  considers  itself  a 
Pacific  rim  country,  with  a  heavy  stake  in 
the  outcome  of  events  in  this  region.  The 
Philippines,  for  example,  is  a  country  with 
which  the  United  States  has  deep  and  abid- 
ing ties.  We  hope  that  recent  events  there 
will  increase  the  chances  of  unity  through 
democracy  and  enable  the  Philippine 
people,  to  a  greater  degree,  to  join  in  the 
economic  advances  so  apparent  throughout 
the  region.  Before  I  left  Washington,  we 
announced  a  Philippine  aid  package  to  help 
our  Filipino  friends  during  this  difficult 
period.  This  region's  economic  stature  con- 
tinues to  grow.  Collectively,  ASEAN  is  now 
the  United  States  fifth  largest  trading  part- 
ner. Our  trade  with  you,  as  with  all  of  east 
Asia  and  the  Pacific,  is  growing  faster  than 
with  any  other  region  of  the  world.  When 
this  organization  was  foimded  back  in  1967, 
our  annual  trade  was  running  at  less  than 
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$2  biUion.  In  1985  U.S.-ASEAN  trade 
reached  $23.5  bUlion. 

As  you  are  all  aware,  there  is  growing 
pressure  in  many  industrial  countries  to  re- 
strict trade.  Well,  Fm  certain  you  agree  that 
any  substantial  cut  in  the  commerce  be- 
tween nations  would  be  an  unmitigated  dis- 
aster. It's  only  right  that  we  are  meeting 
prior  to  the  12th  economic  sunmiit  in 
Tokyo.  One  of  the  messages  I  am  bringing 
to  the  economic  summit  concerns  the  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  open  the  avenues  of 
world  trade.  This  is  something  that  the 
United  States  and  ASEAN  should  work 
closely  together  to  achieve.  It  is  fundamen- 
tal to  the  well-being  of  both  our  peoples.  As 
part  of  my  preparation  for  the  economic 
summit,  I'm  also  looking  forward  to  hearing 
today  your  thoughts  on  issues  that  the 
sunmiit  conferees  should  keep  in  mind  as 
concerns  of  the  countries  of  ASEAN.  We 
are  pleased,  as  a  Pacific  rim  partner,  to  take 
your  ideas  to  the  meetings  in  Tokyo. 

Our  progress  has  been  based  on  freeing — 
not  restricting — ^man's  commerce,  energy, 
and  creativity.  A  strong  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  independence, 
and  a  fundamental  trust  in  free  enterprise 
and  open  markets,  have  propelled  ASEAN 
coimtries  far  beyond  what  others  would 
have  thought  possible.  The  decisionmakers 
of  your  countries  have  proven  their  wisdom 
and  good  sense.  But  I  have  a  favor  to  ask.  I 


think  the  leaders  of  the  developing  world 
could  use  your  advice.  You  know,  give  a 
man  a  fish  and  he  won't  be  hungry  today, 
but  teach  him  how  to  fish  and  he'll  never 
be  hungry  again.  You  can  do  a  great  service 
by  telling  others,  especially  those  trying  to 
improve  their  lot,  how  to  follow  the  path  of 
personal  incentives  to  economic  progress. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  humanitarian 
issue  of  great  personal  concern  to  me,  my 
administration,  and  the  American  people.  It 
is  about  our  men  still  missing  in  action  from 
the  Vietnam  war.  Vietnam's  recent,  appar- 
ent attempt  to  link  this  last  vestige  of  the 
war  to  other  issues  is  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  us.  We  were  pleased  with  the  evi- 
dent progress  over  the  past  year.  It  indicat- 
ed Hanoi  had  agreed  with  us  that  resolution 
of  this  issue  was  in  their  national  interest. 
We  appreciate  all  that  you  have  done  to 
help  us  on  this,  and  we  hope  that  Vietnam 
will  soon  resume  these  important  talks. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  the  United 
States  is  proud  to  be  a  partner  with  ASEAN 
in  the  quest  for  peace,  freedom,  and  great- 
er prosperity.  I  am  looking  forward  to  our 
meeting  this  afternoon  and  to  the  continu- 
ing close  relationship  between  our  govern- 
ments and  people.  Thank  you  all,  and  God 
bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:09  p.m.  in 
the  Keraton  Room  at  the  Nusa  Dua  Hotel 


Toast  at  the  State  Dinner  in  Bali,  Indonesia 
May  I  1986 


Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Soeharto,  the  Minis- 
try, ladies  and  gentlemen,  Nancy  and  I  are 
delighted  to  be  with  you  tonight.  It's  a 
great  honor  to  be  visiting  Indonesia  again 
and  to  receive  the  warm  hospitality  and 
gracious  welcome  for  which  the  Indonesian 
people  are  justly  famous.  I  remember  how 
much  I  enjoyed  my  visit  to  Indonesia  in 
December  of  1973  when  I  was  Governor  of 
California  and  here  representing  our  Presi- 
dent at  the  time.  I  also  recall  with  pleasure, 
Mr.  President,  your  visit  to  the  United 
States  in  October  of  1982.  I  remember  well 


that  in  your  dinner  toast  you  suggested, 
"Like  it  or  not,  we  must  consider  the  world 
as  the  common  homeland  of  all  nations." 
Well,  Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  honored  that,  as  citizens  of  the  world, 
we  count  as  our  close  and  trusted  friends 
the  people  of  Indonesia.  Americans  see  In- 
donesia as  an  impressive  success  story.  In 
just  over  40  years,  this  vast  and  beautiful 
nation  has  made  enormous  strides.  We 
Americans  appreciate  that  the  path  to  na- 
tional union  is  not  easy  for  a  country  that 
spans   over   3,000   miles   and   is   scattered 
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across  more  than  13,600  islands.  The  chal- 
lenges you  face  in  developing  your  country, 
with  its  wide  expanse  and  rich  diversity,  are 
not  unlike  the  obstacles  and  hazards  Ameri- 
cans faced  in  settling  and  developing  our 
own  country. 

Despite  regional  diversity,  Indonesia, 
under  your  leadership,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
united  country,  a  coimtry  that  is  assuming 
an  increasingly  significant  role  in  the  region 
and  in  the  world.  Your  commitment  to  In- 
donesian resilience,  drawing  on  your  own 
resources  and  your  own  traditions  and  insti- 
tutions, serves  to  enrich  your  people  mate- 
rially and  spiritually.  In  the  United  States 
our  governing  institutions  celebrate  the 
wisdom  of  a  balance  of  power  that  works  to 
shape  our  laws  and  traditions.  Indonesia's 
governing  philosophy  of  consultation  and 
consensus  is  different  from  our  own,  yet  its 
ultimate  goal  is  blending  diversity  into  na- 
tional unity.  Even  though  our  methods  of 
government  differ,  the  friendly  and  open 
nature  of  the  discussions  we've  had  here 
and  when  you  were  in  Washington  reflect 
the  positive  and  constructive  day-to-day, 
year-to-year  conduct  of  relations  between 
our  two  countries. 

I  want  to  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President, 
on  Indonesia's  achievement  in  reaching  self- 
sufficiency  in  rice  production.  This  is  an 
enormous  accomplishment  of  which  you 
can  be  justifiably  proud.  Having  moved  so 
far,  so  fast  in  providing  ample  food  re- 
sources is  another  indication  of  your  gov- 
ernment's effective  management.  The  at- 
tainment of  rice  self-sufficiency  is  just  one 
indication  that  Indonesia's  economic  devel- 
opment program  has  been  wide-reaching 
and  impressive.  This  program  of  growth 
and  advancement  has  been  directed  toward 
bringing  the  benefits  of  development  to  all 
levels  of  society.  Mr.  President,  not  too  long 
ago  you  said,  "It  is  impossible  to  reach 
equity  in  development,  impossible  to  wipe 
out  poverty,  if  there  is  no  economic 
growth."  Well,  we  applaud  that  emphasis. 


We  have  a  saying  in  the  United  States  that 
rather  than  talk  about  how  to  divide  a  small 
pie,  let's  work  and  build  and  bake  a  bigger 
pie  so  everyone  can  have  a  bigger  slice.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  been  happy  to  cooper- 
ate with  you  in  a  number  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic fields,  including  food  production,  off- 
farm  employment,  private  sector  develop- 
ment, and  health  care.  We  look  forward  to 
continuing  our  work  together.  In  this 
regard,  we  have  found  the  growing  coop- 
eration between  our  two  nations  in  the  field 
of  science  and  technology  to  be  particularly 
beneficial. 

Indonesia  is  also  to  be  congratulated,  Mr. 
President,  for  its  humanitarian  policy  of 
granting  first  asylum  to  almost  100,000  ref- 
ugees from  Indochina.  The  international 
community  and  the  American  people  ap- 
plaud Indonesia  for  its  generous  response  to 
the  plight  of  these  unfortunate  people  who 
are  seeking  freedom  and  refuge.  Many  of 
these  refugees  have  also  resettled  on  our 
shores  and  have  enriched  the  fabric  of 
American  life.  The  plight  of  these  friends  in 
distress  is  very  important  to  Americans.  I 
want  to  express  to  you,  Mr.  President,  my 
personal  appreciation  for  the  sacrifice  and 
consideration  your  government  has  shown 
in  this  humanitarian  endeavor. 

I  am  struck  by  how  our  discussions  have 
reflected  a  mutuality  of  interests  and  a  har- 
mony of  views.  And  I  am  confident  the 
spirit  that  has  prevailed  here  will  enable  us 
to  forge  even  stronger  relations  in  the  years 
ahead.  And  I  would  ask  you  all  to  join  me 
then  in  toasting  the  people  of  Indonesia; 
their  distinguished  leader,  President  Soe- 
harto;  and  the  friendship  between  the  Indo- 
nesian and  American  people. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:47  p.m.  at 
the  Putri  Bali  Hotel.  The  representatives  to 
the  ministerial  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  South  East  Asian  Nations  also  attended 
the  dinner. 
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Nomination  of  John  Thomas  Agresto  To  Be  Archivist  of  the  United 

States 

May  I  1986 


The  President  today  has  announced  his 
intention  to  nominate  John  Thomas  Agresto 
to  be  Archivist  of  the  United  States.  This  is 
a  new  position. 

Mr.  Agresto  has  been  with  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  since  1982, 
first  as  an  Assistant  Chairman  and  then  as 
Deputy  Chairman  and  Acting  Chairman, 
1985  to  the  present.  Previously  he  was  with 
National  Humanities  Center  Research  in 
Triangle  Park,  NC,  1979-1982  and  1978- 


1979;  a  visiting  associate  professor  at  Duke 
University  in  1981;  an  assistant  professor  at 
Kenyon  College,  1972-1978;  and  a  visiting 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  1971- 
1972. 

Mr.  Agresto  graduated  from  Boston  Col- 
lege (A.B.,  1967)  and  Cornell  University 
(Ph.D.,  1974).  He  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Washington,  DC.  Mr. 
Agresto  was  born  on  January  7,  1946,  in 
Brooklyn,  NY. 


Written  Responses  to  Questions  Submitted  by  Japanese  News 

Organizations 

May  2,  1986 


Tokyo  Economic  Summit 

Q.  What  are  the  primary  American  objec- 
tives at  the  Tokyo  summit?  How  do  you 
think  this  summit  will  be  different  from  the 
previous  summits?  What  would  be  the 
greatest  accomplishment  the  summit  could 
achieve? 

The  President.  United  States  objectives 
for  the  Tokyo  summit  are  to  promote  poli- 
cies that  will  assure  further  convergence  of 
economic  performance  and  a  strong  and 
stable  global  economy.  We  will  stress  the 
importance  of  actively  pursuing  the  strate- 
gies laid  out  at  Williamsburg,  London,  and 
Bonn  for  dealing  with  the  interrelated 
problems  of  growth,  debt,  trade,  and  fi- 
nance. We  will  emphasize  the  importance 
of  working  together  to  assure  implementa- 
tion of  the  Program  for  Sustained  Growth, 
proposed  by  Secretary  [of  the  Treasury] 
Baker  in  Seoul,  through  the  adoption  of 
growth-oriented  economic  reforms  in 
debtor  nations,  policy  and  procedural  re- 
forms within  the  international  financial  in- 
stitutions to  permit  increased  disbursements 
in  support  of  growth-oriented  economic 
reform,  and  adequate  net  new  lending  by 
commercial  banks.  In  addition,  we  will  em- 


phasize the  importance  of  completing  the 
preparation  of  a  new  round  of  multilateral 
trade  negotiations  and  ensuring  the  success- 
ful launching  of  such  negotiations. 

We  also  hope  that  this  convocation  of 
democratic  leaders  will  be  an  opportunity 
to  further  collective  action  on  combating 
terrorism.  The  scourge  of  terrorism  has  pro- 
foundly affected  the  peoples  of  our  country. 
We  must  look  for  ways  to  deter  states  such 
as  Libya  from  supporting,  directing,  and 
sponsoring  terrorism  while  we  concurrently 
look  for  ways  to  ameliorate  the  root  causes 
of  such  activity. 

Q.  We  imderstand  you  have  a  close  per- 
sonal relationship  with  Prime  Minister  Na- 
kasone,  who  has  said  he  wants  to  make  this 
summit  a  "summit  that  sends  a  bright  mes- 
sage to  the  future."  What  role  should  Japan 
play  at  the  summit?  Do  you  believe  this 
summit  marks  the  beginning  of  a  more  as- 
sertive Japan,  inclined  toward  increased 
leadership  in  world  affairs? 

The  President.  In  the  five  summits  I  have 
attended  before,  each  nation  has  sought  to 
play  a  constructive  role  in  bringing  the 
major  industrial  democracies  closer  togeth- 
er while  conveying  its  own  perspectives  on 
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global  economic  and  political  issues.  I 
expect  this  will  be  Prime  Minister  Naka- 
sone's  approach  to  the  Tokyo  summit,  and 
it  will  be  mine.  Japan  has  been  an  impor- 
tant participant  in  the  economic  summits 
and  hosted  the  summit  once  before  in  1979, 
so  it  is  fair  to  say  that  Japan  has  had  a  very 
prominent  leadership  role  in  world  affairs 
for  quite  some  time  now.  In  recent  years 
Japan  has  quite  rightly  taken  on  more  re- 
sponsibilities in  global  affairs,  as  appropriate 
for  an  economic  superpower.  It  should  con- 
tinue its  efforts  in  this  direction.  Prime  Min- 
ister Nakasone  has  made  it  clear  that  Japan 
is  prepared  to  continue  to  assume  more  of 
the  burden  of  its  own  defense,  to  import 
more  and  provide  a  larger  and  more  open 
market  to  her  trading  partners,  and  also  to 
continue  to  increase  development  assistance 
to  important  needy  friends  in  the  develop- 
ing world. 

Q.  Some  fimdamental  disagreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its  Western 
European  allies  have  surfaced  recently  over 
the  Libyan  crisis.  When  unity  is  essential  for 
negotiations  with  the  Soviets  and  for  eco- 
nomic coordination  among  Western  nations, 
how  do  you  plan  to  solidify  Western  unity 
at  the  summit? 

The  President.  One  of  the  great  strengths 
of  the  yearly  economic  summit  is  the  oppor- 
tunity it  provides  for  leaders  of  the  free 
world  to  meet  together  and  discuss  candidly 
the  major  issues  we  face  as  democracies.  It 
is  this  very  process  of  continued  consulta- 
tion and  dialog  that  allows  us  to  stand  uni- 
fied behind  the  basic  principles  and  values 
we  share.  And  while  we  may  differ  on  tac- 
tics, the  countries  represented  share  both  a 
revulsion  to  terrorism  and  a  common  com- 
mitment to  a  dialog  with  the  Soviets  based 
on  strength  and  realism. 

On  economic  issues,  a  broad  consensus 
has  emerged  on  the  shared  responsibility  to 
continue  to  implement  sound  and  compati- 
ble domestic  policies  which  promote  con- 
vergence of  strong  noninflationary  econom- 
ic growth  as  a  prerequisite  for  sustainable 
world  economic  expansion.  As  a  group,  the 
summit  economies  are  entering  the  fourth 
year  of  real  expansion;  and  inflation  fell 
below  4  percent  in  1985.  Improved  eco- 
nomic fundamentals  in  many  summit  coun- 
tries have  been  reflected  in  the  apprecia- 


tion of  nondollar  currencies,  facilitating  the 
adjustment  of  large  external  imbalances. 
Moreover,  new  cooperative  efforts  are 
being  made  to  address  the  debt  situation, 
and  preparatory  work  is  underway  for  a 
GATT  ministerial  with  the  goal  of  launch- 
ing a  new  trade  round. 

Strategic  Defense  Initiative 

Q.  Japan  appears  ready  to  join  you  in 
your  efforts  to  build  a  strategic  defense 
against  nuclear  weapons.  When  do  you 
expect  Japan  to  make  a  final  decision  on 
SDI?  What  could  Japan  gain  from  participa- 
tion? Is  Japan's  participation  essential  for 
the  political  or  technological  success  of  SDI? 

The  President.  The  United  States  would 
welcome  the  widest  possible  Japanese  par- 
ticipation in  the  SDI  research  program. 
There  are  a  number  of  areas  where  we  be- 
lieve Japan's  advanced  technological  capa- 
bilities and  expertise  could  provide  valuable 
contributions  to  the  SDI  research  effort.  We 
also  believe  that  participation  would  be 
beneficial  to  Japan  by  contributing  to  ad- 
vances in  technology  and  knowledge  which 
might  otherwise  not  take  place.  As  you 
know,  a  group  of  Japanese  Government  and 
industry  officials  recently  visited  SDI  re- 
search facilities  in  the  United  States.  We 
hope  they  will  reach  similar  conclusions. 
While  we  do  not  see  participation  by  any  of 
our  allies  as  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
SDI  research  effort,  the  widest  possible 
allied  participation  will  help  to  ensure  suc- 
cess. As  to  the  timing  of  a  Japanese  decision 
on  SDI,  as  well  as  the  decision  itself,  that  of 
course  is  a  matter  for  the  Government  of 
Japan  to  consider.  We  have  set  no  time 
limits  for  such  a  decision. 

Japan-U.S.  Trade 

Q.  The  Japanese  Prime  Minister  told  re- 
porters after  his  meeting  with  you  that  he 
hopes  the  trade  imbalance  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  will  improve.  Do 
you  expect  progress  on  this  front?  Specifi- 
cally, how  do  you  expect  this  to  be 
achieved,  both  on  a  macroeconomic  scale 
and  bilaterally  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan?  Regarding  Japan's  recent  blue 
ribbon  report  which  recommends  far-reach- 
ing   structural    changes    for    the   Japanese 
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economy,  what  recommendations  of  the 
report  do  you  regard  as  most  promising? 

The  President  I  share  Prime  Minister  Na- 
kasone*s  hope  that  the  trade  imbalance  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Japan  will  improve.  It  is 
essential  that  this  balance  improve.  I  am 
convinced  that  with  strong  efforts  and  per- 
severance on  both  sides  we  will  overcome 
our  trade  problem.  We  should  keep  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  imbalance  results 
from  complex  factors  that  will  take  time  to 
correct.  There  are  no  quick  and  easy  fixes. 

The  Prime  Minister  told  me  Japan  is 
adopting  as  a  priority  national  goal  the 
steady  reduction  of  its  trade  surpluses.  He 
said  he  is  determined  to  bring  about  a  fun- 
damental shift  in  Japan's  economy:  a  shift 
from  reliance  on  exports  for  growth  to  a 
more  balanced  economy  leading  to  a  signifi- 
cant increase  in  imports,  particularly  manu- 
factured goods.  This  was  the  central  mes- 
sage of  the  Maekawa  report,  and  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone  indicated  that  a  Cabinet 
committee  would  be  empowered  to  ensure 
followup.  Implementation  of  these  actions, 
coupled  with  increased  Japanese  economic 
growth  and  Japan's  continuing  efforts  to 
open  its  markets,  should  help  to  alleviate 
our  bilateral  trade  tensions.  Also,  the  shift 
in  exchange  rates  should  help. 

Soviet-U.S.  Relations 

Q.  In  the  wake  of  the  U.S.  attacks  on 
Libya,  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  deteriorated  fur- 
ther. Are  you  confident  there  will  be  an- 
other summit  between  you  and  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev this  year?  You  have  stated  clearly  you 
will  not  compromise  on  SDI  and  that  un- 
derground nuclear  testing  is  necessary  to 
maintain  U.S.  deterrence.  Besides  on-site  in- 
spection, on  what  areas,  if  any,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  compromise  with  the  Soviets? 

The  President.  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev and  I  agreed  at  Geneva  to  hold  a 
sunmiit  in  the  U.S.  this  year  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union  next  year.  For  our  part,  this 
agreement  stands.  Unfortunately,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  been  reluctant  to  go  ahead.  They 
still  haven't  answered  us  about  dates  for  a 
summit.  They  have  now  suspended  our 
agreed  foreign  ministers'  meeting.  We  see 
no  reason  for  delay.  There  are  a  lot  of  issues 
between  our  countries  that  need  work,  and 


holding  back  on  talks  doesn't  contribute  to 
progress.  Our  action  in  Libya  was  antiter- 
rorist,  not  anti-Libyan,  anti-Arab,  or  direct- 
ed against  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  advanced  good  positions  in  arms 
control,  including  nuclear  testing,  strategic 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  and  inter- 
mediate-range forces.  These  are  not  take-it- 
or-leave-it  positions.  We  want  to  work  to 
reach  mutually  beneficial  agreements.  We 
also  want  to  continue  useful  discussions  on 
regional  issues,  human  rights,  and  bilateral 
issues  such  as  cultural  contacts  and  trade. 
The  Soviets  have  not  answered  all  of  our 
proposals,  but  have  advanced  some  ideas  of 
their  own.  We'd  like  to  accelerate  the  proc- 
ess by  getting  on  with  scheduling  the  high- 
level  meetings  we  have  agreed  to. 

U,S.  Air  Strike  Against  Libya 

Q.  What  did  the  United  States  gain  and 
what  did  it  lose  when  it  bombed  Libya? 
Will  the  United  States  take  similar  action 
against  other  nations  if  you  have  conclusive 
evidence  of  their  involvement  in  terrorist 
acts? 

The  President.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  direct  Libyan  involvement  in  a 
number  of  recent,  heinous  terrorist  acts 
which  injured  and  killed  Americans,  such  as 
the  bombing  of  a  disco  in  West  Berlin. 
These  indiscriminate  attacks  and  those 
planned  by  Libya  must  be  dealt  with  firmly 
to  prevent  even  more  indiscriminate  at- 
tacks on  innocent  people.  It  is  my  duty  to 
take  action  to  protect  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
cans. Military  operations  on  April  14  were 
specifically  aimed  at  installations  of  direct 
relevance  to  Libyan  terrorism  in  an  effort 
to  preempt  further  acts  of  this  kind.  Our 
action  underscored  to  Qadhafi  that  his  ac- 
tions will  not  go  unpunished  and  cost-free. 
This  was  a  principal  goal,  and  it  was 
achieved. 

We  did  what  we  had  to  do.  We  tried 
peaceful  options  such  as  economic  and  dip- 
lomatic sanctions  before  resorting  to  force, 
but  Qadhafi  did  not  grasp  the  seriousness  of 
our  determination  to  bring  a  stop  to  terror- 
ism. I  took  no  pleasure  in  ordering  the 
attack  on  military  targets  in  Libya.  U.S. 
servicemen  performed  with  valor.  Sadly, 
two  gave  their  lives  in  this  service,  a  loss 
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which  we  feel  deeply.  Terrorism  is  a  world- 
wide problem.  If  we  are  to  defeat  it,  sacri- 
fices by  all  affected  nations  are  necessary.  I 
hope  that  this  action  will  have  been  enough 
to  convince  Qadhafi  to  change  his  policies. 
If  not,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  act  again. 

China-U.S.  Relations 

Q.  Since  you  visited  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  in  the  spring  of  1984,  coimtries 
surrounding  China  have  keenly  watched 
U.S.-China  relations,  especially  in  the  field 
of  military  and  technological  cooperation. 
The  U.S.  Government  has  recently  decided 
to  provide  China  with  advanced  electronic 
equipment  for  its  air  force,  and  talks  are 
underway  to  provide  China  with  additional 
military  hardware  and  technology.  How  far 
can  such  U.S.-China  cooperation  go  without 
seriously  alarming  Taiwan  and  the  Soviet 
Union? 

The  President  Since  the  normalization  of 
diplomatic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
on  January  1,  1979,  the  development  of  an 
appropriate  military  relationship  has  been 
seen  as  one  element  of  the  overall  political 
and  economic  relationship.  Great  strides 
have  been  made  in  both  the  political  and 
economic  areas  of  the  relationship.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  military  dimension  of  U.S.- 
P.R.C.  relations  has  also  progressed.  An  ob- 
jective of  U.S.  policy  is  to  build  an  enduring 
relationship  with  the  P.R.C.,  including  a 
military  one,  which  will  support  China's  na- 
tional development  and  maintain  China  as  a 
force  for  peace  and  stability  in  the  Asia- 
Pacific  region  and  the  world.  We  believe  a 
more  secure,  modernizing,  and  friendly 
China,  with  an  independent  foreign  policy 
and  economic  system  more  compatible  with 
the  West,  can  make  a  significant  contribu- 
tion to  peace  and  stability. 

Q.  Also,  last  year  China  refused  a  U.S. 
port  call  from  the  7th  Fleet  because  some 
ships  in  the  fleet  are  nuclear-capable.  How 
will  the  United  States  respond  to  the  Chi- 
nese request  for  a  guarantee  that  ships  en- 


tering its  ports  not  carry  nuclear  weapons? 
The  President  We  view  a  U.S.  ship  visit  to 
China  as  one  symbol  of  progress  in  develop- 
ing an  enduring,  long-term  military  rela- 
tionship. A  U.S.  naval  port  call  to  China  in 
the  future  is  still  under  active  consideration. 
I  remain  hopeful  that  we  will  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Chinese  that  will  allow 
a  visit  to  take  place. 

The  Philippines  and  the  Republic  of  Korea 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  new  Aquino 
government  in  the  Philippines?  Do  you  be- 
lieve it  has  firmly  established  its  control? 
Related  to  this,  the  Philippine  "revolution" 
seems  to  be  influencing  the  opposition  in 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  which  has  stepped 
up  its  demonstrations  for  constitutional 
reform.  How  do  you  assess  this  situation? 
Are  you  satisfied  with  the  Korean  Govern- 
ment's handling  of  the  opposition? 

The  President  The  new  government  of 
the  Philippines  enjoys  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Filipino  people.  The  United 
States  is  ready  to  cooperate  with  and  be 
helpful  to  the  new  government  in  any  ap- 
propriate way.  President  Aquino  has  de- 
clared a  timetable  for  the  early  return  to 
full  democracy.  The  timetable  includes  a 
plan  for  a  new  constitution  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Filipino  people  for  ratification  this 
year  and  legislative  and  local  government 
elections  thereafter. 

The  Philippines  and  the  Republic  of 
Korea  are  two  very  different  countries.  In 
Korea  President  Chun  has  promised  to  step 
down  at  the  end  of  his  term,  less  than  2 
years  from  now.  The  economy  is  doing  well. 
And  the  military  is  doing  a  very  profession- 
al job  of  encountering  a  serious  external 
threat.  This  sort  of  environment  makes  in- 
cremental progress  possible.  We  have  en- 
couraged further  democratization  in  Korea 
and  will  continue  to  do  so.  We  have  wel- 
comed the  Korean  Government's  eased 
policy  toward  the  opposition  since  Presi- 
dent Chun's  February  24  meeting  with  op- 
position and  party  leaders. 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Senate  Budget  Resolution 
May  2,  1986 


The  President  believes  it  is  essential  that 
a  budget  resolution  be  passed  by  the  U.S. 
Congress.  If  we  are  to  maintain  a  strong 
economic  recovery  and  sustained  growth  it 
will  require  a  clear  signal  that  the  deficit 
targets  required  by  Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings  be  met.  The  Senate  has  developed  a 
budget  package  that  falls  short  of  the  Presi- 
dent's requested  levels  for  providing  a 
strong  defense.  It  calls  for  additional  reve- 
nues above  the  levels  he  believes  appropri- 
ate. And  the  domestic  spending  reductions 
envisioned  in  the  resolution  are  more 
modest  than  what  the  President  feels  is  ap- 
propriate. In  addition,  while  the  proposal 
covers  a  3-year  timefirame,  he  believes  a  1- 
year  focus  is  more  appropriate. 


Nonetheless,  the  Senate  has  struggled  to 
meet  its  obligations  imder  Gramm-Rudman- 
Hollings  and  send  a  positive  signal  to  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  the  country  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  we  are  staying  on  a 
path  to  a  balanced  budget.  While  the  Presi- 
dent has  serious  reservations  about  individ- 
ual aspects  of  the  Senate  budget  resolution, 
he  believes  it  is  important  that  the  Senate 
passes  a  budget  for  1987  and  recognizes 
their  effort.  The  consequences  of  failure  to 
act  under  Gramm-Rudman-Hollings  are  too 
great.  Therefore,  given  the  Senate's  action, 
he  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  Con- 
gress to  ensure  more  acceptable  levels  are 
reached  for  defense,  taxes,  and  spending  re- 
ductions. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Soviet  Nuclear  Reactor  Accident  at  Chernobyl 
May  3,  1986 


The  United  States  continues  its  effort  in 
dealing  with  the  Soviet  nuclear  accident, 
both  on  the  diplomatic  and  domestic  fronts. 
The  Vice  President  in  Washington  assem- 
bled a  special  situation  group  on  Friday  and 
has  since  reported  to  the  President  his  find- 
ings. Attending  that  meeting,  besides  the 
Vice  President,  were  Don  Fortier  of  the 
National  Security  Council;  Secretary  Wein- 
berger of  the  Defense  Department;  D. 
Lowell  Jensen,  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gener- 
al; John  C.  Whitehead,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  State;  John  Herrington,  the  Cabinet 
Secretary  at  the  Energy  Department;  Wil- 
liam Casey,  the  Director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency;  General  John  Wickham, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff; 
Nunzio  J.  Palladino,  and  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission — ^Nunzio  Palladino  and  Harold 
Denton;  and  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Lee  Thomas.  There  were  addition- 
al staff  members  from  each  of  these  agen- 
cies present,  but  those  are  the  major  ones 


who  attended. 

The  President  has  received  the  report  of 
the  Vice  President  in  written  format  as  a 
result  of  the  meeting.  The  President  and 
Vice  President  both  expressed  serious  con- 
cern with  the  lack  of  information  that  the 
Soviet  Government  is  providing  to  the 
public  and  to  the  world  and  to  its  own  citi- 
zens. Environmental  accidents  whose  fall- 
out ignores  national  boundaries  are  con- 
cerns for  all.  We  will  continue  to  press  for 
full  and  accurate  information. 

While  it's  true  that  the  Soviets  are  report- 
ing that  they  have  smothered  the  fire  at  the 
[number]  four  Chernobyl  reactor,  we 
cannot  confirm  that.  We  have  every  reason 
to  think  that  the  fire  has  diminished,  but 
there  is  evidence  that  the  reactor  or  associ- 
ated equipment  with  the  reactor  continues 
to  smolder.  We  do  know  that  the  second 
hotspot,  as  reported  from  the  Landsat 
photos,  was  not  a  reactor. 
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Weather  patterns  are  shifting  from  day  to 
day,  but  airborne  radioactivity  now  covers 
much  of  Europe  and  a  large  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  the  last  48  hours  there  has 
been  movement  of  radioactivity  to  the 
south,  and  there's  apparently  elevated 
levels  detected  as  far  south  as  Italy.  Air  con- 
taining radioactivity  by  aircraft  was  meas- 
ured at  5,000  feet  about  400  miles  west  of 
northern  Norway  and  is  believed  to  have 
turned  south  and  southeastward.  It  is  begin- 
ning, perhaps,  to  return  over  Europe.  While 
there's  been  speculation  about  the  move- 
ment of  the  plume  eastward  across  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  cannot  at  this  moment 
confirm  any  movement  across  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  has  been  no  detection  of  any 
elevated  levels  of  radiation  above  the 
normal  background  either  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency's  (EPA)  radiation  monitoring  net- 
work is  now  sampling  all  media  on  a  daily 
basis,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any 
risk  to  human  health  in  the  United  States. 

With  the  limited  data  on  hand,  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  Health  and  Human 


Services  have  issued  an  advisory  against 
travel  to  Kiev  and  adjacent  areas.  Due  to 
reports  from  the  Polish  Government  of  in- 
creased levels  of  radiation  in  certain  lake 
districts,  we're  recommending  that  women 
of  childbearing  age  and  children  should  not 
travel  to  Poland  until  after  this  situation  is 
clarified.  Milk  and  other  dairy  products  in 
Eastern  Europe  also  should  be  avoided. 
Other  actions  taken  by  the  task  force  in- 
clude: radiation-monitoring  teams  have  now 
been  sent  from  the  United  States  and  are  in 
place  in  several  European  countries;  EPA 
medical  teams  have  been  sent  to  our  Em- 
bassy personnel  in  Warsaw  and  Moscow.  An 
EPA  technician  and  State  Department 
medical  expert  will  leave  today  for  Warsaw, 
Krakow,  Moscow,  and  Leningrad  to  help 
determine  the  radiological  status  of  our  mis- 
sions there.  An  expert  in  bone  marrow 
transplants.  Dr.  Peter  Gale,  has  gone  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  offer  his  expertise  and  as- 
sistance. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  10:37  a.m.  in  the  Heian 
Room  at  the  Hotel  Okura  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Restructuring  of  the  Japanese  Economy 
May  3,  1986 


We  re  pleased  to  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  Prime  Minister  Nakasone's  ruling  Lib- 
eral Democratic  Party  has  agreed  to  his 
proposals  for  specific  action  assignments  to 
restructure  the  Japanese  economy.  These 
actions  embrace  several  of  the  key  recom- 
mendations of  the  Maekawa  report  as  well 
as  other  important  measures.  The  action  as- 
signments are  part  of  the  medium-  and 
long-term  steps  necessary  to  change  the 
structure  of  Japan's  economy  to  rely  on  in- 
creasing domestic  demand  for  its  economic 
growth  and  on  the  trade  side  to  increase 
Japanese  imports,  especially  of  manufac- 
tured goods. 

Prime  Minister  Nakasone  has  described 


this  effort  as  an  historic  change  for  Japan, 
and  the  President  has  welcomed  it.  The 
Government  has  made  action  assignments 
for  specific  targeted  areas  for  implementa- 
tion such  as  tax  reform,  financial  liberaliza- 
tion, encouragement  of  investment,  and 
transformation  of  the  industrial  structure. 
The  Government  also  announced  its  inten- 
tion to  stimulate  housing  construction,  cut 
working  hours,  and  rationalize  coal  mining 
and  agriculture. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  approximately  10:40  a.m.  in 
the  Heian  Room  at  the  Hotel  Okura  in 
Tokyo,  Japan. 
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Remarks  to  the  Asia-Pacific  Council  of  American  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  Tokyo,  Japan 
May  3,  1986 


The  President.  It's  great  to  be  meeting 
with  all  of  you  and  wonderful  to  see  how 
Asians  and  Americans  share  the  spirit  of 
enterprise.  You  stand  as  testimony  to  the 
positive,  economy-building  power  that  is 
unleashed  by  free  enterprise. 

Of  course,  mistakes  can  happen,  no 
matter  how  much  good  we  feel  about  free 
enterprise.  There  is  a  story  about  a  busi- 
nessman who  ordered  flowers  to  be  sent  to 
the  opening  of  his  friend's  new  branch 
office.  And  when  he  got  there,  he  was 
shocked  to  see  the  flowers  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, "Rest  in  Peace."  [Laughter]  He  was  so 
outraged  that  on  the  way  home  he  stopped 
at  the  florist  to  complain.  And  the  florist 
said,  "Don't  get  so  upset.  Just  think  of  it  this 
way.  Today  someone  in  this  city  was  buried 
beneath  a  flower  arrangement  with  the  in- 
scription, *Good  luck  in  your  new  loca- 
tion.' "  [Laughter] 

Well,  what  you  men  and  women  of  com- 
merce have  accomplished  has  been  due  to 
much  more  than  luck.  Behind  the  great 
progress  we've  witnessed  since  the  close  of 
the  Second  World  War  has  been  your  hard 
work,  diligence,  and  competitive  spirit.  But, 
of  course,  even  the  best  need  a  level  play- 
ing field  on  which  to  compete;  and  that's 
why  the  subject  of  free  and  fair  trade  will 
be  a  priority  at  this  economic  summit. 
America's  summit  partners  have  set  the  ball 
rolling  on  a  new  round  of  multilateral  trade 
negotiations,  and  we're  going  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  make  those  negotiations  a 
success.  While  we  work  to  open  markets 
abroad,  we'll  continue  to  resist  protectionist 
pressures  at  home  in  the  United  States. 
Many  of  you,  as  representatives  of  Ameri- 
ca's business  community  abroad,  know  how 
vulnerable  we  all  are  to  a  retaliatory  protec- 
tionist backlash. 

As  I  said  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Washington,  the  winds  of  freedom  blow 
both  east  and  west,  and  carried  on  those 
breezes  are  the  world's  hopes  for  a  prosper- 
ous, growing  future.  Ultimately,  of  course, 
expanding  trade  depends  on  an  expanding 


world  economy.  And  that's  why  we  must 
always — or  also  begin  to  focus  our  attention 
on  the  current — or  urgent  issue  of  econom- 
ic stagnation  in  much  of  the  developing 
world.  We'll  not  be  able  to  prosper  indefi- 
nitely while  much  of  the  world  lags  behind, 
caught  in  a  web  of  poverty  and  underdeve- 
lopment. 

In  America  the  inflation  of  the  1970's 
gave  us  bracket  creep.  In  much  of  the  de- 
veloping world,  though,  it  was  more  like  a 
stampede.  Rapidly  rising  marginal  tax  rates, 
often  on  very  low  incomes,  destroyed  in- 
centives to  work,  save,  and  invest  in  stifled 
growth.  Making  matters  worse,  one  often 
finds  that  on  top  of  these  explicit  taxes  were 
piled  more  onerous  implicit  taxes  such  as 
price  controls,  regulations,  currency  con- 
trols, protectionism,  and  inflation.  A  new 
study  commissioned  by  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  found  a  direct 
relationship  between  high  tax  rates  that 
kick  in  at  low  thresholds  and  low  to  nega- 
tive economic  growth.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  found  that  low  tax,  high  threshold 
countries — many  of  them  right  here  in  the 
Pacific  Basin — are  among  the  fastest  grow- 
ing in  the  world.  And  rapid  growth  brings 
rising  real  wages  and  improved  living  stand- 
ards. Because  high  tax  rates  force  economic 
activity  underground  or  drive  it  abroad  or 
discourage  it  all  together,  they  often  bring 
in  little  revenue.  That's  why  reducing  tax 
rates  and  increasing  thresholds  not  only 
stimulates  growth,  it  often  increases  govern- 
ment revenues,  too. 

In  the  postwar  period  the  world  has  un- 
dergone a  kind  of  experiment  in  which  two 
basic  development  models  have  been 
tested.  One  is  based  on  central  planning 
and  high  taxes;  the  other,  on  free  enterprise 
and  low  taxes.  The  results  of  the  experi- 
ment are  in:  Freedom  works.  We've  seen 
the  proof  here  in  Asia,  in  the  Pacific  Basin 
countries,  with  their  sometimes  double-digit 
growth  records,  and  in  the  low  tax  ASEAN 
nations,  which  recorded  heroic  economic 
growth  throughout  the  1970's  despite  the 
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twin  shocks  of  oil  price  hikes  and  inflation. 
The  lesson  has  been  learned  well  here. 
Singapore  and  Japan  are  considering  fur- 
ther tax  cuts  to  keep  the  growth  momen- 
tum going.  With  their  dramatic  success, 
these  free  market  countries  have  much  to 
offer  those  still  struggling  with  the  prob- 
lems of  underdevelopment.  It's  my  hope 
that  the  Pacific  Basin  and  ASEAN  countries 
will  come  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  world 
development,  that  they'll  share  with  other 
nations  the  wealth  of  their  knowledge  and 
the  rich  resources  of  their  experience. 

The  free  market  nations  of  Asia  have  al- 
ready performed  one  economic  miracle. 
Now  it's  time  for  a  second:  helping  to 
unlock  the  vast  potential  for  economic 
growth  that  still  lies  dormant  in  much  of 
the  world.  Meanwhile,  we're  going  to  keep 
working  to  level  out  that  playing  field  and 
keep  the  markets  open.  There  are  encour- 
aging signs.  Currencies  are  adjusting,  some 
barriers  are  being  lifted,  and  Japan  is  con- 
sidering steps  to  increase  domestic  demand 
and  bring  more  balance  to  its  export-orient- 
ed economy.  Open  markets,  free  trade,  a 
fair  chance  for  everyone  to  compete — that's 
our  agenda  for  this  summit  and  our  goal  for 
the  years  ahead. 

Well,  now,  that's  enough  of  a  monolog 
from  me.  And  it  just  occurred  to  me  that 
maybe  for  2  or  3  minutes  more  you  might 
put  up — I  know  none  of  us  have  too  much 
extra  time,  but  you  might  want  to  put  up 
with  me  for  a  couple  of  more  minutes  and 
make  it  a  dialog.  And  maybe  if  somebody 
has  a  question,  fire  away. 

Mr.  Hayde.  Mr.  Jim  Klein,  chairman  of 
Asia-Pacific  Council,  has  a  presentation. 

Mr.  Klein.  Mr.  President,  Asia-Pacific 
Council  of  American  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, APCAC,  certificate  of  appreciation 
presented  to  Ronald  Reagan,  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  steadfast  support  of  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy  and  the  free  enterprise 
system,  for  opposing  protectionism  in  any 
form  and  championing  the  cause  of  fair 
trade  and  open  markets,  for  fostering  very 
significant  improvements  in  United  States 
business  and  United  States  Government  re- 
lations around  the  world,  and  for  his  admin- 
istration's strong  support  of  APCAC.  Mr. 
President,  you  make  us  proud  to  be  Ameri- 


cans. 

The  President.  Well,  you  make  me  very 
proud,  and  I  thank  you  very  much. 

But  that  offer  still  goes  if  someone  has  a 
question.  [Laughter]  Sometimes  I  think  you 
must  say,  "If  I  had  a  chance,  I'd  like  to 
ask — [laughter] 

Mr.  Hayde.  Larry  Snowden,  do  you  have 
a  question? 

Mr.  Snowden.  I  do  now,  yes.  [Laughter] 
Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  work  in  this 
part  of  the  world  can  attest  that  many  good 
things  have  happened  in  the  marketplaces 
here  as  a  result  of  lots  of  factors  in  response 
to  your  inspirational  leadership  on  really 
promoting  free  trade. 

The  President.  Well,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Snowden.  At  the  same  time  American 
companies  find  that  big  domestic  market  so 
attractive,  somehow  it's  unattractive  or  dif- 
ficult overseas.  Does  the  administration 
have  any  plan  that  would  help  bolster  the 
courage  and  give  incentives  to  more  Ameri- 
can companies  to  come  into  this  part  of  the 
world  to  help  work  on  this  trade? 

The  President.  Yes,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that's  of  great  interest  to  me  and  to  our 
administration.  We  all  know  the  record  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  other  countries, 
including  our  host  country  here,  Japan,  in 
aid  to  lesser  developed  and  underdeveloped 
countries.  But  what  we've  had  a  feeling  is 
that  maybe  we've  devoted  too  much  of  our 
effort  to  outright  handouts  rather  than  to 
see  if  we  cannot  help  with  investment  and 
for  them  to  develop  their  own  economies 
and  become  totally  self-sufficient.  And  we 
are  trying  and  looking  for  ways  to  see  if 
working  with  them  if  we  cannot  produce 
those  incentives  and  then  see  capital  invest- 
ed. I  remember  a  man  once  told  me  that  no 
country  had  ever  become  great  that  had 
not  imported  people  and  money.  That  cer- 
tainly was  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
[Laughter]  And  so,  we'd  like  to  pass  it  on, 
and  we  are  going  to  try  to  do  that. 

Someone  else?  You  mean  I  answered  ev- 
erything? [Laughter]  Well,  all  right  then,  let 
me  just  say — and  I  am  very  proud  of  this — I 
got  indoctrinated  with  an  incident  in  World 
War  II  with  regard  to  free  enterprise  and 
whether  government  didn't  have  some  limi- 
tations that  it  ought  to  recognize  and  do 
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something  about.  I  remember — those  of  you 
in  the  military  know  that  military  corre- 
spondence means  you  send  a  request  or 
something  up  through  the  channels,  and 
then  it  is  endorsed  by  the  next  in  command 
and  goes  on  and  keeps  being  endorsed,  and 
finally  it  comes  back  endorsed  by  the  end 
person.  Well,  this  was  a  request  from  one 
military  installation  in  the  war  to  do  away 
with  voluminous  records,  military  records, 
that  were  no  longer  of  any  use  and  served 
no  purpose.  And  it  was  duly  endorsed  all 
the  way  up  until  it  got  to  the  top  command. 


and  then  it  came  back  down  through  the 
channel.  And  permission  was  granted  to 
eliminate  those  papers,  providing  copies 
were  made  of  each  one.  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  4:43  p.m.  at 
the  Hotel  Okura.  Herbert  F.  Hayde  was  the 
president  of  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  Japan  and  Lawrence  F.  Snow- 
den  was  the  former  chairman  of  the  Asia- 
Pacific  Council  of  American  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  A  tape  was  not  available  for 
verification  of  the  content  of  these  remarks. 


Appointment  of  Eight  Members  of  the  United  States  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council,  and  Designation  of  the  Chairperson,  Vice 
Chairperson,  and  Executive  Director 
May  3,  1986 


The  President  today  has  announced  his 
intention  to  appoint  the  following  individ- 
uals to  be  members  of  the  United  States 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  for  terms  of  5 
years  expiring  January  15,  1991: 

Elie  Wiesel,  of  New  York.  This  is  a  reappoint- 
ment. The  President  intends  to  appoint  him  as 
Chairperson  for  a  term  of  5  years  upon  ap- 
pointment. Dr.  Wiesel  is  currently  an  Andrew 
W.  Mellon  professor  of  the  humanities  at 
Boston  University.  Dr.  Wiesel  was  educated  at 
the  Sorbonne  and  holds  a  number  of  honorary 
degrees  from  universities  and  colleges  through- 
out the  world.  He  is  married,  has  two  children, 
and  resides  in  New  York,  NY.  Dr.  Wiesel  was 
born  September  30,  1928,  in  Sighet,  Romania. 

Jack  Abramoff  of  California.  He  would  succeed 
Tibor  Baranski.  Mr.  Abramoff  is  currently  vice 
president  of  Boardwalk  &  Associates  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  He  graduated  from  Brandeis  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1981)  and  Georgetown  University 
O.D.,  1986).  Mr.  Abramoff  resides  in  Silver 
Spring,  MD,  and  he  was  born  February  28, 
1958,  in  Atlantic  City,  NJ. 

Sylvia  K.  Hassenfeld,  of  Florida.  She  would  suc- 
ceed Mark  Talisman.  Mrs.  Hassenfeld  is  cur- 
rently president  of  the  Hassenfeld  Foundation 
of  Hasbro  Industries  in  Pawtucket,  RI.  She 
graduated  from  Cedar  Crest  College  (B.A., 
1944).  Mrs.  Hassenfeld 's  husband  is  deceased. 
She  has  three  children  and  resides  in  New 
York,  NY.  She  was  born  September  19,  1920,  in 
Philadelphia,  PA. 


Marvin  G.  Kelfer,  of  Texas.  He  would  succeed 
Hyman  Bookbinder.  Mr.  Kelfer  is  currently 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Travis 
Savings  &  Loan  Association  in  San  Antonio, 
TX.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Texas 
at  Austin  (B.B.A.,  1950)  and  St.  Mary's  School 
of  Law  (LL.B.,  1960).  Mr.  Kelfer  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  San  Antonio,  TX. 
He  was  born  March  6,  1930,  in  Chicago,  IL. 

Isaac  Neuman,  of  Illinois.  He  would  succeed  Vic- 
tor Borge.  Rabbi  Neuman  is  at  Sinai  Temple  in 
Champaign,  IL.  He  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cincinnati  (B.A.,  1960)  and  Hebrew 
Union  College  (M.A.,  1960;  B.D.,  1985).  Rabbi 
Neuman  has  two  children,  resides  in  Cham- 
paign, and  was  born  December  4,  1927,  in 
Zdunska-Wola,  Poland. 

Seymour  Siegel,  of  New  York.  He  would  succeed 
Joseph  Asher.  Dr.  Siegel  is  currently  Ralph 
Simon  professor  of  ethics  and  theology  at  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
(B.A.,  1958)  and  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary (M.A.,  1951;  Ph.D.,  1960). 

The  President  also  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint: 

William  J.  Lowenberg,  of  California,  to  be  Vice 
Chairperson  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Richard  Krieger,  to  be  Executive  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council.  He  would 
succeed  Seymour  Siegel. 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Soviet  Nuclear  Reactor  Accident  at  Chernobyl 
May  4,  1986 


The  President's  task  force  on  the  Soviet 
nuclear  accident  is  continuing  to  monitor 
the  situation  and  to  report  on  the  effects  of 
the  accident  to  the  President  on  a  regular 
basis.  No  increases  of  radioactivity  above 
normal  background  levels  have  been  re- 
ported by  the  radiation  monitoring  net- 
works in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  The 
airmass  containing  the  radioactivity  contin- 
ues in  its  present  location  over  much  of 
Europe  and  a  large  part  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  airmass  containing  radioactivity 
is  not  expected  to  enter  any  part  of  the 
United  States  for  several  days  and  is  not 
expected  to  pose  any  threat  to  human 
health  or  environment  of  the  country. 

The  cause  of  the  accident  leading  to  the 
explosion  at  the  Chernobyl  site  is  still  un- 
known. The  Soviets  have  claimed  that 
they've  used  helicopters  to  drop  sand,  lead 
shot,  and  boron  on  the  fire  in  unit  four  in 
order  to  reduce  the  activity  level.  Apparent 
damage  to  the  building  and  detective  radio- 
activity levels  in  nearby  countries  suggest 
that  massive  core  damage  must  have  oc- 
curred. We  are  unable  to  confirm  the 
Soviet  claim  that  the  fire  in  unit  four  has 
been  extinguished.  There  is  still  no  evi- 
dence that  unit  three  was  involved  in  the 
accident. 

The  Soviets  have  reported  that  they  evac- 
uated the  three  towns  closest  to  the  Cher- 
nobyl reactors.  This  and  other  reports  of 
evacuation  up  to  30  kilometers  from  the 
site  are  consistent  with  an  accident  of  this 
magnitude.  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 


mission has  notified  its  licensed  facilities  in 
the  United  States  to  provide  monitoring 
data  to  the  task  force  to  augment  EPA's 
nationwide  radiation  monitoring  system, 
which  is  gathering  data  on  an  accelerated 
basis.  The  United  States  Government  is  also 
making  efforts  to  gather  data  from  several 
countries  surrounding  the  Soviet  Union  that 
could  prove  essential  to  evaluating  the  acci- 
dent in  the  absence  of  information  from  the 
Soviet  Government. 

In  addition,  we  have  sent  a  team  of  U.S. 
technicians  to  Moscow.  They  arrived  in 
Moscow  to  begin  evaluating  health  and  en- 
vironment at  our  missions  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  First  results  from  our  monitoring  in 
Warsaw  indicates  that  background  radiation 
levels  of  roughly  twice  the  normal  back- 
ground levels.  This  is  not  to  be  judged  par- 
ticularly serious.  For  example,  normal  levels 
in  Denver  are  about  three  times  back- 
ground due  primarily  to  rock  and  soil 
makeup. 

There  is  a  report  on  the  wires  that  a  Cab- 
inet-level meeting  is  taking  place — Japanese 
Government  in  Tokyo  regarding  increased 
radiation  levels  over  central  Japan  from 
rainfall.  We  do  not  have  any  specific  infor- 
mation. We've  been  in  touch  with  the  Japa- 
nese Government  to  confirm  these  reports 
and  have  not  yet  received  any  information 
that  we  can  go  on.  We  do  not  have  any 
specific  monitoring  information  either. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  10:55  a.m.  in  the  Heian 
Room  at  the  Hotel  Okura  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Deliberate  Destruction  of  the  Delta  Rocket 
May  4,  1986 


Daylight  time,  7:18  a.m.  Tokyo  time  this 
morning,  at  Cape  Canaveral,  Florida,  a 
Delta  rocket  carrying  a  geostationary  oper- 


ational environmental  satellite — GOES, 
which  is  a  meteorological  satellite — was 
launched.  NASA  [National  Aeronautics  and 
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Space  Administration]  has  indicated  that 
the  satellite  was  destroyed  because  of  a  pre- 
mature main  liquid  fuel  engine  shutdown. 
The  shutdown  began  at  approximately  71 
seconds  into  the  flight  and  concluded  at  76 
seconds.  The  loss  of  the  main  engine  result- 
ed in  the  loss  of  control  of  the  Delta  vehi- 
cle, and  the  range-destruct  signal  was  given 
at  approximately  91  seconds  into  the  flight. 
This  was  done  because  the  system  was  still 
under  thrust  by  the  solid-rocket  booster.  At 
this  point  of  destruction,  the  vehicle  was 
about  8.5  miles  in  altitude.  Delta  rocket  lift- 
off results  when  six  one-piece  solid  motor 
strap-on  rockets  are  fired  along  with  the 
main  liquid  fuel  engine.  The  solid  rockets 
are  manufactured  by  Morton  Thiokol  and 
the  main  rocket  by  Rocketdyne,  Incorporat- 
ed. The  vehicle  itself  was  produced  by 
McDonnell  Douglas. 

At  63  seconds  into  the  flight,  three  sepa- 
rate solid  rockets  were  to  fire,  and  data  in- 
dicates that  they  did  fire  and  that  they 
were  burning  properly.  The  ignition  comes 
at  8  seconds  after  the  initial  six  solids 
burned  out.  All  of  this  sequencing  appears 
to  have  been  normal:  however,  the  main 


engine  should  have  burned  until  approxi- 
mately 120  seconds  into  the  flight.  As  I  said, 
the  shutdown  was  experienced  at  71  sec- 
onds into  the  flight,  and  the  destruct  was 
given  at  91  seconds  into  the  flight. 

The  President  was  informed  shortly  after 
the  explosion  by  Chief  of  Staff  Don  Regan 
by  telephone.  He  was  awake  and  reading 
morning  news  reports  and  national  security 
information  at  the  time.  The  President  di- 
rected members  of  his  Tokyo  party  to  get 
in  immediate  touch  with  NASA  officials  in 
Washington  and  at  Cape  Canaveral.  The 
President  said  he  would  like  to  have  all  in- 
formation provided  to  him  on  a  regular 
basis  throughout  the  day.  The  Delta  rocket 
has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  U.S.  space 
program  for  26  years.  There  have  been  177 
prior  launches  at  a  94-percent  success  rate. 
The  last  prior  failure  of  a  Delta  rocket  came 
on  September  13,  1977,  when  one  of  the 
solid  strap-ons  failed. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  approximately  10:58  a.m.  in 
the  Heian  Room  at  the  Hotel  Okura  in 
TokyOy  Japan. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  President's  Trip  to  Indonesia 
and  Japan 
May  4,  1986 


Greetings  from  Tokyo.  Fm  here  for  the 
12th  annual  meeting  of  7  major  industrial- 
ized democracies.  I  flew  here  last  night 
after  a  meeting  in  Indonesia  with  some  of 
America's  close  friends  and  energetic  trad- 
ing partners.  During  my  stay  there,  I  con- 
ferred with  President  Soeharto  of  Indonesia 
on  a  number  of  issues  of  common  interest 
to  our  countries.  President  Soeharto  has  led 
his  country  during  a  period  of  impressive 
economic  growth.  Over  the  last  15  years 
the  annual  increase  in  Indonesia's  gross  na- 
tional product  has  averaged  6.8  percent. 
The  Indonesian  people  have  reaped  the  re- 
wards of  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

While  in  Indonesia  I  also  met  with  the 
foreign  ministers  of  six  countries  which 
make  up  the  Association  of  South  East  Asian 


Nations,  or  ASEAN.  Indonesia,  Malaysia, 
Singapore,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  and 
Brunei  have  joined  together  in  one  of  the 
most  successful  and  admirable  regional 
groupings  in  the  developing  world.  Our  re- 
lations with  these  ASEAN  countries  exem- 
plify the  mutual  benefits  that  can  be  de- 
rived from  close  and  open  relations  among 
free  and  enterprising  peoples.  Over  the  last 
two  decades  ASEAN  countries  committed 
to  free  trade  and  open  markets  have  had 
some  of  the  highest  growth  rates  in  the 
world.  Commerce  between  us  has  created  a 
host  of  jobs  on  both  sides  of  the  Pacific.  The 
sound  management  of  their  economic  af- 
fairs enable  the  ASEAN  countries  to  weath- 
er much  of  the  turbulence  experienced  in 
other  parts  of  the  world. 
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On  the  eve  of  the  economic  summit  here 
in  Tokyo,  there  was  much  to  talk  over  with 
our  ASEAN  friends.  One  of  the  issues  of 
concern  to  us  all,  and  a  subject  I  expect  to 
discuss  in  detail  at  the  economic  summit,  is 
the  growing  pressure  for  protectionism  to 
shut  world  markets.  Unfettered  commerce 
has  been  a  mighty  force  for  growth  and 
prosperity  since  the  close  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Our  open  trading  system  has 
kept  America  efficient  and  on  the  cutting 
edge  of  technology.  While  free  trade  means 
change  and  progress,  protectionism  invari- 
ably leads  to  stagnation  and  decline.  Well, 
Americans  aren't  going  to  be  left  behind  by 
anyone.  But  like  our  friends  in  ASEAN,  we 
want  to  make  certain  that  free  trade  is  not 
a  one-way  proposition,  that  markets  are 
open  in  all  countries,  and  that  other  gov- 
ernments do  not  unfairly  subsidize  their  ex- 
ports. I  assured  our  ASEAN  friends  that  the 
United  States  will  continue  to  fight  trade- 
killing  protectionism  and  aggressively 
pursue  open  markets  and  trade  that  is  free 
and  fair.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Ameri- 
ca's ability  to  compete,  no  reason  to  lack 
confidence  in  our  working  men  and  women 
and  our  corporate  leaders.  When  everyone 
plays  with  the  same  rules,  our  people  have 
what  it  takes:  the  ingenuity,  the  hard  work, 
and  the  integrity  to  compete  with  anyone, 
anytime,  anywhere. 

Economic  challenges  remain.  At  the 
summit  we  will  discuss  interrelated  prob- 
lems of  growth,  debt,  trade,  and  finance. 
The  fundamental  strength  of  the  economies 
of  our  summit  partners  will  be  a  major 
focus  of  our  discussions.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  will  address  the  situation  of 
debtor  countries.  Growth-oriented  structur- 
al reforms  in  developing  countries  and  the 
opening  of  their  economies  to  international 
trade  and  investment  is  the  path  to 
progress.  It's  up  to  the  industrialized  de- 


mocracies to  lead  the  way. 

The  summit  will  also  serve  as  a  forum  for 
discussion  of  critical  noneconomic  issues: 
the  environment  and  terrorism,  for  exam- 
ple. Poet  John  Donne  once  wrote  that  "No 
man  is  an  island."  Well,  when  it  comes  to 
terrorism,  no  country  is  a  fortress.  The 
death  of  innocent  people  at  the  hands  of 
terrorists,  then,  is  everybody's  business,  a 
threat  to  the  liberty  and  well-being  of  all 
free  people.  Here  in  Tokyo  I'll  be  talking 
with  the  leaders  of  the  other  industrialized 
democracies  about  what  must  be  done  in 
response  to  terrorism,  especially  state-spon- 
sored terrorism.  We  must  and  will  stand  as 
one  against  the  enemies  of  civilization. 

Seldom  has  the  interdependence  of 
modern  industrial  States  been  more  evident 
than  this  past  week.  All  Americans,  indeed 
the  entire  world,  sympathize  with  those  af- 
fected by  the  tragedy  at  Chernobyl.  We 
stand  ready,  as  do  many  nations,  to  assist  in 
any  way  we  can.  But  the  contrast  between 
the  leaders  of  free  nations  meeting  at  the 
summit  to  deal  openly  with  common  con- 
cerns and  the  Soviet  Government,  with  its 
secrecy  and  stubborn  refusal  to  inform  the 
international  community  of  the  common 
danger  from  this  disaster,  is  stark  and  clear. 
The  Soviets'  handling  of  this  incident  mani- 
fests a  disregard  for  the  legitimate  concerns 
of  people  everywhere.  A  nuclear  accident 
that  results  in  contaminating  a  number  of 
countries  with  radioactive  material  is  not 
simply  an  internal  matter.  The  Soviets  owe 
the  world  an  explanation.  A  full  accounting 
of  what  happened  at  Chernobyl  and  what  is 
happening  now  is  the  least  the  world  com- 
munity has  a  right  to  expect. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:    The  President  spoke  at   11:35  a.m. 
from  the  Hotel  Okura  in  Tokyo,  Japan. 


Tokyo  Economic  Summit  Conference  Statement:  Looking  Forward 
to  a  Better  Future 
May  5,  1986 


1.  We,  the  Heads  of  State  or  Government 
of  seven  major  industrial  nations  and  the 


representatives  of  the  European  Communi- 
ty, with  roots  deep  in  the  civilizations  of 
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Europe  and  Asia,  have  seized  the  opportu- 
nity of  our  meeting  at  Tokyo  to  raise  our 
sights  not  just  to  the  rest  of  this  century  but 
into  the  next  as  well.  We  face  the  future 
with  confidence  and  determination,  sharing 
common  principles  and  objectives  and 
mindful  of  our  strengths. 

2.  Our  shared  principles  and  objectives, 
reaffirmed  at  past  Summits,  are  bearing 
fruit.  Nations  surrounding  the  Pacific  are 
thriving  dynamically  through  free  ex- 
change, building  on  their  rich  and  varied 
heritages.  The  countries  of  Western  Europe, 
the  Community  members  in  particular,  are 
flourishing  by  raising  their  cooperation  to 
new  levels.  The  countries  of  North  America, 
enriched  by  European  and  Asian  cultures 
alike,  are  firm  in  their  commitment  to  the 
realization  in  freedom  of  human  potential. 
Throughout  the  world  we  see  the  powerful 
appeal  of  democracy  and  growing  recogni- 
tion that  personal  initiative,  individual  crea- 
tivity and  social  justice  are  main  sources  of 
progress.  More  than  ever  we  have  all  to  join 
our  energies  in  the  search  for  a  safer  and 
healthier,  more  civilized  and  prosperous, 
free  and  peaceful  world.  We  believe  that 
close  partnership  of  Japan,  North  America 
and  Europe  will  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution toward  this  end. 

3.  We  reaffirm  our  common  dedication  to 
preserving  and  strengthening  peace,  and  as 
part  of  that  effort,  to  building  a  more  stable 
and  constructive  relationship  between  East 
and  West.  Each  of  us  is  ready  to  engage  in 
cooperation  in  fields  of  common  interest. 
Within  existing  alliances,  each  of  us  is  re- 
solved to  maintain  a  strong  and  credible 
defence  that  can  protect  freedom  and  deter 
aggression,  while  not  threatening  the  secu- 
rity of  others.  We  know  the  peace  cannot 
be  safeguarded  by  military  strength  alone. 
Each  of  us  is  committed  to  addressing  East- 
West  differences  through  high-level  dia- 
logue and  negotiation.  To  that  end,  each  of 


us  supports  balanced,  substantial  and  verifi- 
able reductions  in  the  level  of  arms;  meas- 
ures to  increase  confidence  and  reduce  the 
risks  of  conflicts;  and  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  disputes.  Recalling  the  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  accelerate  work  at  Geneva,  we 
appreciate  the  United  States'  negotiating  ef- 
forts and  call  on  the  Soviet  Union  also  to 
negotiate  positively.  In  addition  to  these  ef- 
forts, we  shall  work  for  improved  respect 
for  the  rights  of  individuals  throughout  the 
world. 

4.  We  proclaim  our  conviction  that  in 
today's  world,  characterized  by  ever  in- 
creasing interdependence,  our  countries 
cannot  enjoy  lasting  stability  and  prosperity 
without  stability  and  prosperity  in  the  de- 
veloping world  and  without  the  cooperation 
among  us  which  can  achieve  these  aims. 
We  pledge  ourselves  afresh  to  fight  against 
hunger,  disease  and  poverty,  so  that  devel- 
oping nations  can  also  play  a  full  part  in 
building  a  common,  bright  future. 

5.  We  owe  it  to  future  generations  to  pass 
on  a  healthy  environment  and  a  culture 
rich  in  both  spiritual  and  material  values. 
We  are  resolved  to  pursue  effective  interna- 
tional action  to  eliminate  the  abuse  of 
drugs.  We  proclaim  our  commitment  to 
work  together  for  a  world  which  respects 
human  beings  in  the  diversity  of  their  tal- 
ents, beliefs,  cultures  and  traditions.  In  such 
a  world  based  upon  peace,  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy, the  ideals  of  social  justice  can  be 
realized  and  employment  opportunities  can 
be  available  for  all.  We  must  harness  wisely 
the  potential  of  science  and  technology,  and 
enhance  the  benefits  through  cooperation 
and  exchange.  We  have  a  solemn  responsi- 
bility so  to  educate  the  next  generation  as 
to  endow  them  with  the  creativity  befitting 
the  twenty-first  century  and  to  convey  to 
them  the  value  of  living  in  freedom  and 
dignity. 
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Tokyo  Economic  Summit  Conference  Statement  on  International 

Terrorism 

May  5,  1986 


1.  We,  the  Heads  of  State  or  Government 
of  seven  major  democracies  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  European  Community,  as- 
sembled here  in  Tokyo,  strongly  reaffirm 
our  condemnation  of  international  terrorism 
in  all  its  forms,  of  its  accomplices  and  of 
those,  including  governments,  who  sponsor 
or  support  it.  We  abhor  the  increase  in  the 
level  of  such  terrorism  since  our  last  meet- 
ing, and  in  particular  its  blatant  and  cynical 
use  as  an  instrument  of  government  policy. 
Terrorism  has  no  justification.  It  spreads 
only  by  the  use  of  contemptible  means,  ig- 
noring the  values  of  human  life,  freedom 
and  dignity.  It  must  be  fought  relentlessly 
and  without  compromise. 

2.  Recognizing  that  the  continuing  fight 
against  terrorism  is  a  task  which  the  inter- 
national community  as  a  whole  has  to  un- 
dertake, we  pledge  ourselves  to  make  maxi- 
mum efforts  to  fight  against  that  scourge. 
Terrorism  must  be  fought  effectively 
through  determined,  tenacious,  discreet  and 
patient  action  combining  national  measures 
with  international  cooperation.  Therefore, 
we  urge  all  like-minded  nations  to  collabo- 
rate with  us,  particularly  in  such  interna- 
tional fora  as  the  United  Nations,  the  Inter- 
national Civil  Aviation  Organization  and 
the  International  Maritime  Organization, 
drawing  on  their  expertise  to  improve  and 
extend  countermeasures  against  terrorism 
and  those  who  sponsor  or  support  it. 

3.  We,  the  Heads  of  State  or  Govern- 
ment, agree  to  intensify  the  exchange  of 
information  in  relevant  fora  on  threats  and 
potential  threats  emanating  from  terrorist 
activities  and  those  who  sponsor  or  support 
them,  and  on  ways  to  prevent  them. 

4.  We  specify  the  following  as  measures 
open  to  any  government  concerned  to  deny 
to  international  terrorists  the  opportunity 
and  the  means  to  carry  out  their  aims,  and 
to  identify  and  deter  those  who  perpetrate 
such  terrorism.  We  have  decided  to  apply 
these  measures  within  the  framework  of 
international  law  and  in  our  own  jurisdic- 
tions in  respect  of  any  state  which  is  clearly 


involved  in  sponsoring  or  supporting  inter- 
national terrorism,  and  in  particular  of 
Libya,  until  such  time  as  the  state  con- 
cerned abandons  its  complicity  in,  or  sup- 
port for,  such  terrorism.  These  measures 
are: 
— refusal  to  export  arms  to  states  which 

sponsor  or  support  terrorism; 
— strict  limits  on  the  size  of  the  diplomat- 
ic and  consular  missions  and  other  offi- 
cial   bodies    abroad    of    states    which 
engage   in   such   activities,    control   of 
travel  of  members  of  such  missions  and 
bodies,  and,  where  appropriate,  radical 
reductions  in,  or  even  the  closure  of, 
such  missions  and  bodies; 
— denial  of  entry  to  all  persons,  including 
diplomatic  personnel,  who  have  been 
expelled  or  excluded  from  one  of  our 
states  on  suspicion  of  involvement  in 
international    terrorism    or    who    have 
been  convicted  of  such  a  terrorist  of- 
fence; 
— improved  extradition  procedures  within 
due  process  of  domestic  law  for  bring- 
ing to  trial  those  who  have  perpetrated 
such  acts  of  terrorism; 
— stricter  immigration  and  visa  require- 
ments and  procedures  in  respect  of  na- 
tionals of  states  which  sponsor  or  sup- 
port terrorism; 
— the  closest  possible  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral cooperation  between  police  and 
security  organizations  and  other  rele- 
vant authorities  in  the  fight  against  ter- 
rorism. 
Each  of  us  is  committed  to  work  in  the 
appropriate  international  bodies  to  which 
we  belong  to  ensure  that  similar  measures 
are  accepted  and  acted  upon  by  as  many 
other  governments  as  possible. 

5.  We  will  maintain  close  cooperation  in 
furthering  the  objectives  of  this  statement 
and  in  considering  further  measures.  We 
agree  to  make  the  1978  Bonn  Declaration 
more  effective  in  dealing  with  all  forms  of 
terrorism  affecting  civil  aviation.  We  are 
ready  to  promote  bilaterally  and  multilater- 
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ally  further  actions  to  be  taken  in  interna- 
tional organizations  or  fora  competent  to 


fight  against  international  terrorism  in  any 
of  its  forms. 


Tokyo  Economic  Summit  Conference  Statement  on  the  Soviet 
Nuclear  Reactor  Accident  at  Chernobyl 
May  5,  1986 


1.  We,  the  Heads  of  State  or  Government 
of  seven  major  industrial  nations  and  the 
Representatives  of  the  European  Communi- 
ty, have  discussed  the  implications  of  the 
accident  at  the  Chernobyl  nuclear  power 
station.  We  express  our  deep  sympathy  for 
those  affected.  We  remain  ready  to  extend 
assistance,  in  particular  medical  and  techni- 
cal, as  and  when  requested. 

2.  Nuclear  power  is  and,  properly  man- 
aged, will  continue  to  be  an  increasingly 
widely  used  source  of  energy.  For  each 
country  the  maintenance  of  safety  and  secu- 
rity is  an  international  responsibility,  and 
each  country  engaged  in  nuclear  power 
generation  bears  full  responsibility  for  the 
safety  of  the  design,  manufacture,  operation 
and  maintenance  of  its  installations.  Each  of 
our  countries  meets  exacting  standards. 
Each  country,  furthermore,  is  responsible 
for  prompt  provision  of  detailed  and  com- 
plete information  on  nuclear  emergencies 
and  accidents,  in  particular  those  with  po- 
tential transboundary  consequences.  Each 
of  our  countries  accepts  that  responsibility. 


and  we  urge  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  did  not  do  so  in  the  case  of 
Chernobyl,  to  provide  urgently  such  infor- 
mation, as  our  and  other  countries  have  re- 
quested. 

3.  We  note  with  satisfaction  the  Soviet 
Union's  willingness  to  undertake  discussions 
this  week  with  the  Director-General  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
(IAEA).  We  expect  that  these  discussions 
will  lead  to  the  Soviet  Union's  participation 
in  the  desired  post-accident  analysis. 

4.  We  welcome  and  encourage  the  work 
of  the  IAEA  in  seeking  to  improve  interna- 
tional cooperation  on  the  safety  of  nuclear 
installations,  the  handling  of  nuclear  acci- 
dents and  their  consequences,  and  the  pro- 
vision of  mutual  emergency  assistance. 
Moving  forward  from  the  relevant  IAEA 
guidelines,  we  urge  the  early  elaboration  of 
an  international  convention  committing  the 
parties  to  report  and  exchange  information 
in  the  event  of  nuclear  emergencies  or  acci- 
dents. This  should  be  done  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 


Tokyo  Economic  Summit  Conference  Declaration 
May  6,  1986 


I.  We,  the  Heads  of  State  or  Government 
of  seven  major  industrialized  countries  and 
the  representatives  of  the  European  Com- 
munity, meeting  in  Tokyo  for  the  12th  Eco- 
nomic Summit,  have  reviewed  develop- 
ments in  the  world  economy  since  our 
meeting  in  Bonn  a  year  ago  and  have  reaf- 
firmed our  continuing  determination  to 
work  together  to  sustain  and  improve  the 
prosperity  and  well-being  of  the  peoples  of 
our  own  countries,  to  support  the  develop- 


ing countries  in  their  efforts  to  promote 
their  economic  growth  and  prosperity,  and 
to  improve  the  functioning  of  the  world 
monetary  and  trading  systems. 

2.  Developments  since  our  last  meeting 
reflect  the  effectiveness  of  the  policies  to 
which  we  have  committed  ourselves  at  suc- 
cessive Economic  Summits  in  recent  years. 
The  economies  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries are  now  in  their  fourth  year  of  expan- 
sion. In  all  our  countries,  the  rate  of  infla- 
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tion  has  been  declining.  With  the  continu- 
ing pursuit  of  prudent  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies,  this  has  permitted  a  substantial 
lowering  of  interest  rates.  There  has  been  a 
significant  shift  in  the  pattern  of  exchange 
rates  which  better  reflects  fundamental  eco- 
nomic conditions.  For  the  industrialized 
countries,  and  indeed  for  the  world  econo- 
my, the  recent  decline  in  oil  prices  will 
help  to  sustain  non-inflationary  growth  and 
to  increase  the  volume  of  world  trade,  de- 
spite the  difficulties  which  it  creates  for  cer- 
tain oil-producing  countries.  Overall,  these 
developments  offer  brighter  prospects  for, 
and  enhance  confidence  in,  the  future  of 
the  world  economy. 

3.  However,  the  world  economy  still  faces 
a  number  of  difficult  challenges  which 
could  impair  sustainability  of  growth. 
Among  these  are  high  unemployment,  large 
domestic  and  external  imbalances,  uncer- 
tainty about  the  future  behaviour  of  ex- 
change rates,  persistent  protectionist  pres- 
sures, continuing  difficulties  of  many  devel- 
oping countries  and  severe  debt  problems 
for  some,  and  uncertainty  about  medium- 
term  prospects  for  the  levels  of  energy 
prices.  If  large  imbalances  and  other  distor- 
tions are  allowed  to  persist  for  too  long, 
they  will  present  an  increasing  threat  to 
world  economic  growth  and  to  the  open 
multilateral  trading  system.  We  cannot 
afford  to  relax  our  efl^orts.  In  formulating 
our  policies,  we  need  to  look  to  the  medium 
and  longer  term,  and  to  have  regard  to  the 
interrelated  and  structural  character  of  cur- 
rent problems. 

4.  We  stress  the  need  to  implement  effec- 
tive structural  adjustment  policies  in  all 
countries  across  the  whole  range  of  eco- 
nomic activities  to  promote  growth,  em- 
ployment and  the  integration  of  domestic 
economies  into  the  world  economy.  Such 
policies  include  technological  innovation, 
adaptation  of  industrial  structure  and  ex- 
pansion of  trade  and  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment. 

5.  In  each  of  our  own  countries,  it  re- 
mains essential  to  maintain  a  firm  control  of 
public  spending  within  an  appropriate 
medium-term  framework  of  fiscal  and  mon- 
etary policies.  In  some  of  our  countries 
there  continue  to  be  excessive  fiscal  deficits 
which  the  governments  concerned  are  re- 


solved progressively  to  reduce. 

6.  Since  our  last  meeting  we  have  had 
some  success  in  the  creation  of  new  jobs  to 
meet  additions  to  the  labour  force,  but  un- 
employment remains  excessively  high  in 
many  of  our  countries.  Non-inflationary 
growth  remains  the  biggest  single  contribu- 
tor to  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  unem- 
ployment, but  it  needs  to  be  reinforced  by 
policies  which  encourage  job  creation,  par- 
ticularly in  new  and  high-technology  indus- 
tries, and  in  small  businesses. 

7.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  that 
there  should  be  close  and  continuous  co- 
ordination of  economic  policy  among  the 
seven  Summit  countries.  We  welcome  the 
recent  examples  of  improved  coordination 
among  the  Group  of  Five  Finance  Ministers 
and  Central  Bankers,  which  have  helped  to 
change  the  pattern  of  exchange  rates  and  to 
lower  interest  rates  on  an  orderly  and  non- 
inflationary  basis.  We  agree,  however,  that 
additional  measures  should  be  taken  to 
ensure  that  procedures  for  effective  coordi- 
nation of  international  economic  policy  are 
strengthened  further.  To  this  end,  the 
Heads  of  State  or  Government: 

— agree  to  form  a  new  Group  of  Seven 
Finance  Ministers,  including  Italy  and 
Canada,  which  will  work  together  more 
closely  and  more  frequently  in  the  periods 
between  the  annual  Summit  meetings; 

— request  the  seven  Finance  Ministers  to 
review  their  individual  economic  objectives 
and  forecasts  collectively  at  least  once  a 
year,  using  the  indicators  specified  below, 
with  a  particular  view  to  examining  their 
mutual  compatibility; 

With  the  representatives  of  the  European 
Community: 

— state  that  the  purposes  of  improved  co- 
ordination should  explicitly  include  promot- 
ing non-inflationary  economic  growth, 
strengthening  market-oriented  incentives 
for  employment  and  productive  invest- 
ment, opening  the  international  trading  and 
investment  system,  and  fostering  greater 
stability  in  exchange  rates; 

—reaffirm  the  undertaking  at  the  1982 
Versailles  Summit  to  cooperate  with  the 
IMF  in  strengthening  multilateral  surveil- 
lance, particularly  among  the  countries 
whose  currencies  constitute  the  SDR,  and 
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request  that,  in  conducting  such  surveil- 
lance and  in  conjunction  with  the  Managing 
Director  of  the  IMF,  their  individual  eco- 
nomic forecasts  should  be  reviewed,  taking 
into  account  indicators  such  as  GNP  growth 
rates,  inflation  rates,  interest  rates,  unem- 
ployment rates,  fiscal  deficit  ratios,  current 
account  and  trade  balances,  monetary 
growth  rates,  reserves,  and  exchange  rates; 

— invite  the  Finance  Ministers  and  Cen- 
tral Bankers  in  conducting  multilateral  sur- 
veillance to  make  their  best  efforts  to  reach 
an  understanding  on  appropriate  remedial 
measures  whenever  there  are  significant 
deviations  from  an  intended  course;  and 
recommend  that  remedial  efforts  focus  first 
and  foremost  on  underlying  policy  funda- 
mentals, while  reaffirming  the  1983  Wil- 
liamsburg commitment  to  intervene  in  ex- 
change markets  when  to  do  so  would  be 
helpful. 

The  Heads  of  State  or  Government: 

— request  the  Group  of  Five  Finance 
Ministers  to  include  Canada  and  Italy  in 
their  meetings  whenever  the  management 
or  the  improvement  of  the  international 
monetary  system  and  related  economic 
policy  measures  are  to  be  discussed  and 
dealt  with; 

— invite  Finance  Ministers  to  report 
progress  at  the  next  Economic  Summit 
meeting. 

These  improvements  in  coordination 
should  be  accompanied  by  similar  efforts 
within  the  Group  of  Ten. 

8.  The  pursuit  of  these  policies  by  the 
industrialized  countries  will  help  the  devel- 
oping countries  in  so  far  as  it  strengthens 
the  world  economy,  creates  conditions  for 
lower  interest  rates,  generates  the  possibili- 
ty of  increased  financial  flows  to  the  devel- 
oping countries,  promotes  transfer  of  tech- 
nology and  improves  access  to  the  markets 
of  the  industrialized  countries.  At  the  same 
time,  developing  countries,  particularly 
debtor  countries,  can  fit  themselves  to  play 
a  fuller  part  in  the  world  economy  by 
adopting  effective  structural  adjustment 
policies,  coupled  with  measures  to  mobilize 
domestic  savings,  to  encourage  the  repatri- 
ation of  capital,  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment for  foreign  investment,  and  to  pro- 
mote more  open  trading  policies.  In  this 
connection,  noting  in  particular  the  difficult 


situation  facing  those  countries  highly  de- 
pendent on  exports  of  primary  commod- 
ities, we  agree  to  continue  to  support  their 
efforts  for  further  processing  of  their  prod- 
ucts and  for  diversifying  their  economies, 
and  to  take  account  of  their  export  needs  in 
formulating  our  own  trade  and  domestic 
policies. 

9.  Private  financial  flows  will  continue  to 
play  a  major  part  in  providing  for  their  de- 
velopment needs.  We  reaffirm  our  willing- 
ness to  maintain  and,  where  appropriate, 
expand  official  financial  flows,  both  bilateral 
and  multilateral,  to  developing  countries.  In 
this  connection,  we  attach  great  importance 
to  an  early  and  substantial  eighth  replenish- 
ment of  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation (IDA)  and  to  a  general  capital  in- 
crease of  the  World  Bank  when  appropri- 
ate. We  look  for  progress  in  activating  the 
Multilateral  Investment  Guarantee  Agency. 

10.  We  reaffirm  the  continued  impor- 
tance of  the  case-by-case  approach  to  inter- 
national debt  problems.  We  welcome  the 
progress  made  in  developing  the  coopera- 
tive debt  strategy,  in  particular  building  on 
the  United  States  initiative.  The  role  of  the 
international  financial  institutions,  including 
the  multilateral  development  banks,  will 
continue  to  be  central,  and  we  welcome 
moves  for  closer  cooperation  among  these 
institutions,  and  particularly  between  the 
IMF  and  the  World  Bank.  Sound  adjust- 
ment programmes  will  also  need  resumed 
commercial  bank  lending,  flexibility  in  re- 
scheduling debt  and  appropriate  access  to 
export  credits. 

11.  We  welcome  the  improvement  which 
has  occurred  in  the  food  situation  in  Africa. 
Nonetheless  a  number  of  African  countries 
continue  to  need  emergency  aid,  and  we 
stand  ready  to  assist.  More  generally,  we 
continue  to  recognize  the  high  priority  to 
be  given  to  meeting  the  needs  of  Africa. 
Measures  identified  in  the  Report  on  Aid  to 
Africa  adopted  and  forwarded  to  us  by  our 
Foreign  Ministers  should  be  steadily  imple- 
mented. Assistance  should  focus  in  particu- 
lar on  the  medium-  and  long-term  econom- 
ic development  of  these  countries.  In  this 
connection  we  attach  great  importance  to 
continued  cooperation  through  the  Special 
Facility  for  Sub-Saharan  African  countries. 
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early  implementation  of  the  newly  estab- 
lished Structural  Adjustment  Facility  of  the 
IMF  and  the  use  of  the  IDA.  We  intend  to 
participate  actively  in  the  forthcoming 
United  Nations  Special  Session  on  Africa  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  the  region's  long- 
term  development. 

12.  The  open  multilateral  trading  system 
is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  efficiency  and 
expansion  of  the  world  economy.  We  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  halting  and  revers- 
ing protectionism,  and  to  reducing  and  dis- 
mantling trade  restrictions.  We  support  the 
strengthening  of  the  system  and  functioning 
of  the  GATT,  its  adaptation  to  new  develop- 
ments in  world  trade  and  to  the  interna- 
tional economic  environment,  and  the 
bringing  of  new  issues  under  international 
discipline.  The  New  Round  should  inter 
alia,  address  the  issues  of  trade  in  services 
and  trade  related  aspects  of  intellectual 
property  rights  and  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment. Further  liberalization  of  trade  is,  we 
believe,  of  no  less  importance  for  the  devel- 
oping countries  than  for  ourselves,  and  we 
are  fully  committed  to  the  preparatory 
process  in  the  GATT  with  a  view  to  the 
early  launching  of  the  New  Round  of  multi- 
lateral trade  negotiations.  We  shall  work  at 
the  September  Ministerial  meeting  to  make 
decisive  progress  in  this  direction. 

13,  We  note  with  concern  that  a  situation 
of  global  structural  surplus  now  exists  for 
some  important  agricultural  products,  aris- 
ing partly  from  technological  improve- 
ments, partly  from  changes  in  the  world 
market  situation,  and  partly  from  long- 
standing policies  of  domestic  subsidy  and 
protection  of  agriculture  in  all  our  coun- 
tries. This  harms  the  economies  of  certain 
developing  countries  and  is  likely  to  aggra- 
vate the  risk  of  wider  protectionist  pres- 
sures. This  is  a  problem  which  we  all  share 
and  can  be  dealt  with  only  in  cooperation 
with  each  other.  We  all  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture  to  the  well-being  of 
rural  communities,  but  we  are  agreed  that, 
when  there  are  surpluses,  action  is  needed 
to  redirect  policies  and  adjust  structure  of 
agricultural  production  in  the  light  of  world 
demand.  We  recognize  the  importance  of 
understanding  these  issues  and  express  our 
determination  to  give  full  support  to  the 
work  of  the  OECD  in  this  field. 


14.  Bearing  in  mind  that  the  recent  oil 
price  decline  owes  much  to  the  cooperative 
energy  policies  which  we  have  pursued 
during  the  past  decade,  we  recognize  the 
need  for  continuity  of  policies  for  achieving 
long-term  energy  market  stability  and  secu- 
rity of  supply.  We  note  that  the  current  oil 
market  situation  enables  countries  which 
wish  to  do  so  to  increase  stock  levels. 

15.  We  reaffirm  the  importance  of  sci- 
ence and  technology  for  the  dynamic 
growth  of  the  world  economy  and  take 
note,  with  appreciation,  of  the  final  report 
of  the  Working  Group  on  Technology, 
Growth  and  Employment.  We  welcome  the 
progress  made  by  the  United  States 
Manned  Space  Programme  and  the 
progress  made  by  the  autonomous  work  of 
the  European  Space  Agency  (ESA).  We 
stress  the  importance  for  genuine  partner- 
ship and  appropriate  exchange  of  informa- 
tion, experience  and  technologies  among 
the  participating  states.  We  also  note  with 
satisfaction  the  results  of  the  Symposium  on 
Neuroscience  and  Ethics,  hosted  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  we  ap- 
preciate the  decision  of  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment to  host  the  next  meeting. 

16.  We  reaffirm  our  responsibility,  shared 
with  other  governments,  to  preserve  the 
natural  environment,  and  continue  to 
attach  importance  to  international  coopera- 
tion in  the  effective  prevention  and  control 
of  pollution  and  natural  resources  manage- 
ment. In  this  regard,  we  take  note  of  the 
work  of  the  environmental  experts  on  the 
improvement  and  harmonization  of  the 
techniques  and  practices  of  environmental 
measurement,  and  ask  them  to  report  as 
soon  as  possible.  We  also  recognize  the 
need  to  strengthen  cooperation  with  devel- 
oping countries  in  the  area  of  the  environ- 
ment. 

17.  We  have  agreed  to  meet  again  in 
1987  and  have  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  President  of  the  Council  of  the  Italian 
Government  to  meet  in  Italy. 

Note:  Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone  of 
Japan  read  the  declaration  at  the  Hotel  New 
Otani.  Also  present  were  President  Reagan, 
President  Franqois  Mitterrand  of  France, 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  of  the 
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United  Kingdom,  Prime  Minister  Brian  Mul- 
roney  of  Canada,  Prime  Minister  Bettino 
Craxi  of  Italy,  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  of 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Jacques 
Delors,  President  of  the  Commission  of  the 


European  Communities,  and  Prime  Minister 
Rudolphus  Franciscus  Maria  Lubbers  of  the 
Netherlands,  President  of  the  Council  of  the 
European  Communities. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  Arms 
Sales  to  Saudi  Arabia 
May  6,  1986 


This  week  Congress  will  turn  to  consider- 
ation of  a  missile  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia.  On 
April  8  President  Reagan  notified  the  Con- 
gress of  his  intent  to  sell  these  air  and  sea 
defense  missiles  to  the  Saudis.  These  weap- 
ons are  not  new  to  Saudi  Arabia;  all  have 
been  sold  previously  and  are  already  in  the 
Saudi  inventory. 

The  United  States  has  vital  interests  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  They  include  supporting 
the  security  of  friendly  moderate  States, 
countering  radical  forces,  preventing  Soviet 
expansion,  and  maintaining  the  free  flow  of 
oil.  The  sale  will  protect  and  advance  our 
own  interests  in  the  following  specific  ways: 
— It  supports  Saudi  air  defense  into  the 

1990's. 
— It  continues  a  bilateral  security  relation- 
ship   which    has    been    supported    by 
every  President  since  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt and  which  remains  the  key  to 
Gulf  defense,  to  cooperation  through- 
out the  region,  and  to  the  search  for 
peace. 
— Completing  the  sale  now,  even  though 
the  missiles  will  not  be  delivered  for 
several  years,  makes  clear  that  we  sup- 
port Saudi  self-defense. 
The  missile  numbers  have  been  calculat- 
ed by  the  U.S.  Air  Force  as  necessary  to 
meet    realistic    threat    projections    in    the 
period  when  they  will  be  delivered.  They 


present  no  threat  to  Israel  and  in  no  way 
undercut  the  absolute  determination  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  Israel's  qualitative 
military  edge  in  the  region.  These  missiles 
are  subject  to  stringent  security  safeguards. 
The  Saudis  have  an  outstanding  record  in 
this  regard  and  have  never  allowed  any  U.S. 
weapon  to  fall  into  unauthorized  hands. 
Moreover,  if  the  United  States  fails  to  help 
the  Saudis  in  this  important  area,  they  are 
certain  to  get  the  weapons  they  need  from 
other  sources  who  are  unlikely  to  share 
America's  concern  for  Israel's  security. 

The  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia  have 
many  similar  interests  beyond  the  Gulf,  and 
our  actions  are  often  mutually  supportive. 
They  have  helped  in  U.S.  efforts  to  support 
moderate  governments  in  Egypt,  Jordan, 
and  Sudan,  and  have  worked  quietly  in  the 
search  for  peace  in  Lebanon,  in  the  Arab- 
Israeli  conflict,  and  in  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  critical  struggle  against 
Libyan-supported  state  terrorism.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  consistently  worked  behind  the 
scenes  to  discourage  terrorism  from  any 
source. 

Saudi  Arabia  is  a  firm  friend  of  the 
United  States.  Our  own  interests  require  us 
to  help  Saudi  Arabia  meet  its  legitimate  se- 
curity needs  in  the  face  of  growing  regional 
threats.  Therefore,  the  President  strongly 
urges  the  Congress  to  support  this  impor- 
tant sale. 
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The  President's  News  Conference 
May  7;  1986 

The  President.  Good  morning.  I  have  a 
few  words  first  here  before  taking  ques- 
tions. It's  no  exaggeration  to  describe  the 
Tokyo  summit  as  the  most  successful  of  the 
six  that  I  have  attended.  The  atmosphere 
was  cordial,  the  talks  were  candid  and  con- 
structive, and  a  strong  measure  of  allied 
unity  on  the  fundamental  issues  of  our 
agenda  was  achieved.  All  we  sought  to  ac- 
complish at  the  summit  was  achieved. 

This  triumph  at  Tokyo  was  due  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  leadership  of  Prime 
Minister  Nakasone.  The  Summit  Seven 
agreed  upon  the  menace  posed  by  the 
scourge  of  international  terror  and  upon 
new  political  and  diplomatic  measures  to 
deal  with  it.  We  agreed  that  the  Libya  of 
Colonel  Qadhafi  represents  a  unique  threat 
to  free  peoples,  a  rogue  regime  that  ad- 
vances its  goals  through  the  murder  and 
maiming  of  innocent  civilians. 

We  arrived  at  this  summit  as  a  rising  tide 
of  prosperity  in  the  industrial  democracies 
was  demonstrating  to  the  world  the  wisdom 
of  the  free  market  policies  that  we  Ve  pur- 
sued. And  together  we  committed  ourselves 
in  Tokyo  to  strengthen  those  policies  when 
we  return  home.  For  developing  countries 
as  well,  as  a  robust  and  free  Asia  demon- 
strates, the  principles  of  the  free  market  are 
more  important  to  progress  than  any  level 
of  economic  aid. 

On  the  emerging  issue  of  agricultural 
overproduction,  it  was  agreed  that  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  worldwide  surpluses  of 
food  and  fiber  is  domestic  government  poli- 
cies that  must  be  addressed.  One  danger  to 
the  common  prosperity  we  all  recognize  is 
the  specter  of  protectionism — that  vain 
search  for  security  behind  tariff  walls  and 
inside  closed  markets.  History  has  proved 
again  and  again  the  fallacy  of  that  reasoning 
and  the  folly  of  protectionism.  In  Tokyo  we 
have  obtained  a  green  light  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  round  of  trade  negoti- 
ations beginning  in  September.  The  way  to 
resolve  trade  problems  is  to  seek  open,  not 
closed,  markets;  to  seek  multilateral  negoti- 
ation, not  unilateral  legislation. 


We  made  progress  in  strengthening  eco- 
nomic policy  coordination  with  our  summit 
partners.  This  will  help  reduce  trade  imbal- 
ances by  tackling  their  underlying  causes 
and  promote  greater  exchange  rate  stabili- 
ty. We  also  believe  this  will  result  in  greater 
stability  in  the  yen-dollar  relationship, 
something  both  the  United  States  and  Japan 
desire.  We  also  won  an  endorsement  for  the 
U.S.  initiative  for  a  joint  debt  strategy  for 
developing  nations. 

And,  finally,  as  events  of  the  past  week 
starkly  demonstrate,  we  need  more  open- 
ness on  nuclear  accidents.  A  breakdown  at  a 
nuclear  powerplant  that  sends  radioactive 
material  across  national  frontiers  is  not 
simply  an  internal  problem. 

But  let  me  now  thank  our  Japanese  hosts, 
and  in  particular  Prime  Minister  Nakasone. 
They  put  up  with  the  inconvenience  that 
thousands  of  summiteering  politicians,  bu- 
reaucrats, and  press  must  have  caused  them 
with  unfailing  courtesy  and  graciousness; 
and  we  are  in  their  debt. 

Now 

Terrorism 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  came  to  Tokyo 
saying  that  you  didn't  want  a  grandiose 
statement  on  terrorism,  you  wanted  action. 
Now  you  have  your  statement,  but  your 
fellow  summit  leaders  say  that  nothing 
really  has  changed.  What  actions  do  you 
expect,  if  any? 

The  President  Well,  I  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  people  that  IVe  been 
meeting  with,  the  heads  of  state,  would 
have  indicated  anything  otherwise;  because 
what  we  have  agreed  upon  is  that  terrorism 
is  a  threat  to  all  of  us.  It  is  an  attack  upon 
the  world.  The  determination  of  terrorists 
who  murder  and  maim  innocent  people  in 
pursuit  of  some  political  goal,  and  that  the 
way  to  deal  with  it  is  not  individually  or 
unilaterally  but  to  deal  with  it  together. 
And  this  was  the  sense  of  the  agreement 
that  we  arrived  at,  that  we  are  going  to  act 
together  with  regard  to  opposing  terrorism, 
to  isolate  those  States  that  provide  support 
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for  terrorism,  to  isolate  them  and  make 
them  pariahs  on  the  world  scene,  and  even, 
if  possible,  to  isolate  them  from  their  own 
people. 

Q.  If  I  may  follow  up,  sir.  There  were  no 
sanctions  or  joint  actions  specified.  Could 
you  tell  us  what  action  you  do  expect? 

The  President  We  discussed  at  great 
length  specific  actions  and  all.  But  the  state- 
ment was  one  to  simply  say  that  we  togeth- 
er will  decide  upon  what  is  appropriate, 
depending  on  the  acts,  what  is  the  most 
effective  thing  to  do  in  the  instance  of  fur- 
ther terror  incidents.  And  we  didn't  think 
that  it  was,  perhaps,  useful  to  put  all  of  that 
into  a  public  statement,  telling  the  terrorists 
exactly  what  it  was  we  intended  to  do. 

Helen  [Helen  Thomas,  United  Press 
International]? 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  are  reports  that 
you  are  preparing  a  missile  attack — another 
round — against  Libya  with  conventional 
warheads.  Do  you  think  that  the  summit 
statement  on  terrorism  gives  you  a  license 
to  bomb  any  country  that  you  suspect  is 
harboring  terrorists? 

The  President.  Well,  Helen,  I  have  to  tell 
you,  I  read  that  little  item  myself  this  morn- 
ing. No  one  was  more  surprised  to  hear  that 
I  was  planning  that  than  I  was — [laugh- 
ter]— because  Fm  not  planning  that.  As  I 
said,  we'll  work  together  on  these  things. 
But  we  do  feel — and  this  was  part  of  the 
gist  of  the  conversation  that  we  all  had  and 
the  agreements  that  we  came  to — and  that 
is  that  we  can  take  whatever  action  is  nec- 
essary to  curb,  to  stop,  and  to  punish,  if 
they  are  successful  in  a  terrorist  attempt, 
those  who  practice  terrorism  and  the  States 
who  back  and  support  it. 

Q.  Well,  is  the  United  States  so  bereft 
that  it  has  to  drop  tons  of  bombs  on  a  coun- 
try to  get  one  man? 

The  President.  Again,  you  touch  upon 
something  where  military  action  is  deemed 
necessary.  Fm  not  going  to  discuss  that,  be- 
cause I  think  it  would  be  counterproductive 
to  do  so.  But  we  weren't  out,  in  the  sense  of 
getting  one  man — that  we  were  dropping 
those  tons  of  bombs  hoping  to  blow  him  up. 
I  don't  think  any  of  us  would  have  shed 
tears  if  that  had  happened.  But  we  were 
out  to  damage  and  destroy  those  facilities 
that  were  making  it  possible  for  that  par- 


ticular State  under  his  guidance  to  back  and 
support  terrorism. 

Sam  [Sam  Donaldson,  ABC  News]? 

Q.  Sir,  a  moment  ago  you  talked  about 
people  who  commit  terrorist  acts  in  pursuit 
of  a  political  goal.  Do  you  really  think 
you're  going  to  stop  that  kind  of  action  until 
you  deal  with  the  root  causes  of  terrorism? 
Your  Secretary  of  State  seems  to  suggest,  or 
at  least  indicate,  that  it's  just  a  question  of 
people  who  are  thugs.  Where  is  the  empha- 
sis on  trying  to  revive  the  Middle  East 
peace  process?  Where  is  the  emphasis  on 
trying  to  settle  the  Palestinian  problem? 
Has  there  been  any? 

The  President.  All  of  those  things  are  still 
goals  of  ours,  and  we're  still  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  arrive  at  solutions.  But, 
Sam,  I  think  that's  the  same  thing  as  the 
cliche  line  that  is  going  around  that,  well, 
one  man's  terrorist  is  another  man's  free- 
dom fighter.  No  such  thing.  The  people  that 
are  customarily  called  freedom  fighters  are 
fighting  against  organized  military  forces. 
Even  if  it  is  a  civil  war,  it  is  a  war.  Terror- 
ists, as  I  said  before,  are  people  who  delib- 
erately choose  as  a  target  to  murder  and 
maim  innocent  people  who  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  the  things  that  they  think  of  as 
their  political  goals.  And,  therefore,  those 
people  must  be  treated  as  to  what  they  are, 
and  that  is  they  are  base  criminals. 

Soviet  Nuclear  Reactor  Accident 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  have  now 
admitted  that  they  miscalculated  the  acci- 
dent at  Chernobyl  in  the  first  few  days. 
Their  officials  complain  that  your  focus  has 
not  been  on  sympathy  for  that  great  trage- 
dy that  their  country  has  suffered,  but  that 
you're  more  focused  on  bashing  their 
system  and  their  country  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  tragedy.  What's  your  response? 

The  President.  Well,  my  response  is  that 
our  first  response  when  word  came  to  us — 
and  not  as  information  directly  from  them, 
but  that  there  had  been  such  a  thing 
happen  there — was  an  offer  of  any  kind  and 
every  kind  of  aid  that  might  be  helpful  to 
them.  And  certainly  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy went  with  that  for  those  who  might 
have  suffered  in  the  accident.  Since  then, 
the  effort — for  a  limited  period  at  least — to 
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cover  up  and  confuse  the  issue,  we  think, 
was  the  wrong  way  to  go.  We're  not  bash- 
ing at  all.  We're  simply  citing  the  need  for 
any  one  of  us,  if  that  happens,  to  let  the 
neighbors  know  that  they  may  be  threat- 
ened as  the  outcome  of  this.  But  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  in  the  last  few  days 
there  has  been  a  change,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  more  forthcoming  about 
this  with  regard  to  getting  information  and 
so  forth. 

Soviet-U.S.  Summit  Meeting 

Q.  Have  you  heard  from  Mr.  Gorbachev? 
Have  you  received  a  message  from  him 
saying  that  he  still  wants  to  have  a  summit 
with  you  this  year? 

The  President  No,  I  have  not  received 
such  a  direct  message.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
haven't  received  anything  that  said  he  has 
changed  his  mind  and  that  we  won't  have  a 
summit. 

Wait  a  minute.  There  is  Gary. 

U.S.  Trade  Deficit 

Q.  Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  this 
summit  meeting,  how  soon  can  we  expect 
the  $150  billion  trade  deficit  of  the  United 
States  to  come  down? 

The  President.  Well,  I  don't  think  that  I 
could  put  a  time  on  that,  but  I  think  that 
we  did  things  at  this  summit  that  are  deal- 
ing with  that  kind  of  problem  and  are  going 
to  do  our  utmost  to  see  that  markets  are 
opened  and  trade  restrictions  are  removed. 
That  was  one  of  the  prominent  subjects 
here  and  one  in  which  will  be  treated  with 
the  forthcoming  GATT  rounds. 

Now,  Gary  [Gary  Schuster,  CBS  News]. 

U.S.  Oil  Companies  in  Libya 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  have  a  deadline 
in  mind  for  U.S.  companies — especially  the 
oil  firms — to  get  out  of  Libya? 

The  President  Yes,  we  have  told  those 
that  have  a  share  in  oil  firms  in  Libya — 
there  are  none  of  them,  I  think,  a  majority 
owner — that  they  are  to  dispose  of  their 
holdings  by  June  30th. 

Andrea  [Andrea  Mitchell,  NBC  News]? 

Terrorism 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  and  Mrs.  Thatcher 
worked  so  hard  to  get  Libya  mentioned  in 


the  summit  declaration.  Syrian  President 
Assad  has  said  that  there  should  be  more 
terrorist  acts  against  Israel.  Why  did  you 
not  work  to  get  Syria  mentioned  as  a  terror- 
ist-sponsoring state? 

The  President.  Well,  right  now  the  one 
state  on  which  we  all  have  irrefutable  evi- 
dence of  their  support  of  terrorist  acts — 
indeed,  we  had  intelligence  information 
that  knows  in  advance  of  35  planned  oper- 
ations backed  by  them.  So,  we  tagged  them. 
What  we  have  made  plain  is  that  if  we  have 
the  same  kind  of  irrefutable  evidence  with 
regard  to  other  countries,  they  will  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  treatment. 

Chris  [Chris  Wallace,  NBC  News]? 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I'd  like  to  go  back  to 
the  terrorism  statement  signed  at  the 
summit.  The  leaders  did  agree  to  some  spe- 
cific actions.  Most  of  them  are  things  that 
they  are  already  doing,  but  they  explicitly 
decided  not  to  endorse  either  economic 
sanctions  or  military  action.  Are  you  saying 
that  there  were  some  secret  agreements 
and  that  they  have  approved  economic 
sanctions  or  military  action? 

The  President.  I  am  saying  that  in  our 
discussions  leading  to  what  we  really 
wanted  to  accomplish — and  that  was  a  rec- 
ognition that  instead  of  each  one  of  us  treat- 
ing with  this  alone,  we  are  going  to  treat 
with  it  on  a  united  front.  And  in  those  dis- 
cussions we  discussed  all  the  things  that 
could  be  seen  as  possible  tools  or  weapons 
in  this  war  against  terrorism,  but  we  didn't 
feel  that  this  was  something  that  you  put 
down  in  a  plan.  You  then  treat  with  an 
incident  in  which  we  all  come  together  and 
say,  "Now,  what  are  the  things  here  that  we 
think  are  the  most  effective  to  use?" 

Q.  But,  sir,  if  I  might,  were  there  any 
commitments  made?  The  French  and  the 
Japanese  are  already  saying  they  don't  view 
this  summit  statement  as  binding.  They'll 
decide  to  do  whatever  they  want  to  do. 

The  President  Well,  as  far  as  I  know, 
seven  heads  of  state  agreed  to  a  statement 
that  said  that  we  believe  the  way  to  deal 
with  terrorism  is  on  a  unified  front,  that 
we're  in  this  all  together. 

Now,  Bill  [Bill  Plante,  CBS  News],  and 
then  you. 
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SALT  Treaty  Restraints 

Q.  Mr.  President,  there  are  those  in  the 
administration  who  say  that  a  decision  has 
been  made  to  take  two  Poseidon  subma- 
rines out  of  service  to  observe  the  limits  of 
the  SALT  treaty,  the  unratified  treaty, 
when  that  deadline  comes  around.  Can  you 
tell  us  if  you  have  made  the  decision,  or  if 
it's  imminent,  and  if,  when  you  do  make  it, 
and  if  you  do  do  that,  if  you're  going  to  say 
that  you're  going  the  extra  mile  once  again? 

The  President.  No  decision  has  been 
made.  And  with  regard  to  the  two  subma- 
rines you  mentioned,  I  might  tell  you  that 
no  decision  was  made  there  either.  But  a 
decision  has  to  be  made  that  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  SALT  treaty  restraints.  The 
thing  is  a  practical  question  of  whether  it  is 
better,  economically  and  for  our  strength, 
to  try  to  refurbish  two  aging  submarines  or 
whether  to  put  them  out  of  action  simply 
because  they  are  no  longer,  and  their  life- 
span is  so  short.  And  we  haven't  made  the 
decision  on  either  one  of  those  things  yet. 

Q.  But  it  sounds  like  you're  not  going  to 
characterize  it,  sir,  as  going  the  extra  mile 
to  keep  on  observing  the  SALT  treaty  if  you 
do  that. 

The  President  No.  As  I  say,  no  decision 
has  been  made  on  either  one  of  these  two 
things. 

Here,  and  then  you. 

Human  Rights 

Q.  Mr.  President,  when  you  were  in  Indo- 
nesia, what  did  you  tell  President  Soeharto 
about  the  human  rights  situation  there? 
And  as  a  foUowup,  what  would  you  like  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  carry  in  the  way  of  a 
human  rights  message  to  South  Korea  when 
he  goes  there  today? 

The  President  Well,  I  have  to  say  with 
regard  to  my  conversations  with  Soeharto— 
and  I've  always  believed  this  with  regard  to 
human  rights  things  and  anyone  we're  talk- 
ing with — I've  found  that  it's  far  more  pro- 
ductive if  quiet  diplomacy  is  practiced  and 
if  you  simply  discuss  those  things  in  private. 
So,  I  won't  refer  to  that.  I  will  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  though,  that  with  all  of  the  criti- 
cisms that  are  being  made,  and  particularly 
since  the  issue  of  whether  some  reporters 
could  or  could  not  land,  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  by  Indonesia,  the  fact  that 


they  have  become  totally  self-sufficient  in 
providing  food  for  their  165  million  people, 
a  number  of  things  of  this  kind,  the  eco- 
nomic growth.  He  has  much  to  be  proud  of 
and  the  record  that  has  been  established  by 
his  government. 

Q.  Well,  as  a  foUowup,  sir.  If  you  won't 
tell  us  what  you  discussed,  can  you  say 
whether  you  brought  the  subject  up?  And 
again  on  South  Korea,  with  the  Secretary 
going  there  today,  will  those  be  discussed? 

The  President  Well,  I  haven't  had  time  to 
talk  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  he  to  me, 
about  what  he's  going  to  be  discussing  there 
in  South  Korea. 

Now,  wait.  I  recognize  this  gentleman 
right  here.  You,  you.  Yes. 

Q,  Mr.  President 

The  President  Then  I'll  take  you. 

Terrorism 

Q.  You  say  the  allies  have  signed  a  state- 
ment pledging  joint  action  on  terrorism. 
Does  that  mean  that  precludes  unilateral 
American  military  action  in  the  event  of  a 
terrorist  attack?  And  a  foUowup  to  an  earli- 
er question:  What  exactly  is  the  state  of  the 
solution  to  the  Middle  East  problem,  the 
Palestinian  problem? 

The  President  Let  me  just  say  that  with 
regard  to  the  first  question,  no,  there  wasn't 
anything  in  there  in  which  we  said  that  we 
would  try  to  preclude  some  nation  from 
acting.  We  simply  said  that  it  shouldn't  be 
dependent  on  a  single  nation  to  try  and 
find  an  answer,  that  all  of  us  were  united, 
that  this  was  an  attack  against  all  of  us. 

Now,  second  part  of  your  question? 

Palestinians 

Q.  Was  the  Palestinian  crisis,  sir.  Any 
progress  at  all  on  that? 

The  President  Well,  look,  we  continue  to 
try  and  have  tried  to  be  helpful  in  bringing 
about  peace  negotiations  in  the  Middle 
East.  And  we  have  stated  from  the  first  and 
still  state  that  the  solution  to  the  Palestinian 
problem  must  be  a  part  of  any  peace  settle- 
ment. We  haven't  retreated  from  that. 

Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

The  President  No,  the  young  lady. 
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Tax  Reform  Legislation 

Q.  Mr.  President,  while  you Ve  been  here, 
youVe  been  losing  ground  in  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  voted  against  arm  sales  to  the 
Saudis,  and  the  Senate  tax  committee  has 
approved  a  plan  that  abolishes  capital  gains 
and  does  quite  a  few  other  things  that  you 
said  you're  not  for.  What  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it? 

The  President  Well,  let  them  just  wait  till 
the  old  man  gets  home — [laughter] — and 
see  what  happens  to  'em. 

Q.  Exactly,  on  taxes,  what  part  of  what 
the  Senate  committee  is  doing  are  you 
going  to  try  to  change? 

The  President.  On  the  tax  reform?  Well, 
there  are  a  few  things  in  there  Fve  got 
some  questions  about,  but  haven't  had  time 
to  really  study  in  depth  with  all  that's  been 
going  on  here.  I  have  to  tell  you  that,  over- 
all, I  think  the  Senate  Finance  Committee's 
tax  plan  basically  meets  the  four  require- 
ments that  I  had  always  set  down  for  a  tax 
reform.  And  I  find  that,  overall,  it  is  far 
superior  to  the  Congress  version — or  the 
House  version.  And  I  think  that,  very  likely, 
I  can  find  myself  supporting  the  Senate 
committee's  version.  I  hope  it  comes  out  to 
the  floor.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there's  a  possi- 
bility it  may  have,  and  they  may  be  voting 
on  it  right  now. 

Now,  here. 

Economic  Sanctions  Against  Libya 

Q.  Mr.  President,  in  your  discussion  with 
the  allied  leaders,  did  they  tell  you  of  any 
specific,  new  economic  measures  they  plan 
to  take  shortly  against  Libya?  And  if  they 
did,  how  soon? 

The  President.  Well,  again,  I  would  be 
violating  a  confidence.  All  of  them  were 
talking  about  their  problems,  their  relation- 
ship with  Libya;  and  many  of  them  were 
making  suggestions  as  to  what  they  thought 
they  were  going  to  do.  But  I  don't  think 
that  I  should  be  quoting  them  or  making 
that  public,  because  those  were  in  private 
conversations. 

Now  I  have  to  come  to  this  side  for  a 
while. 

Terrorism 

Q.  Mr.  President,  as  you  know,  your  gov- 
ernment  has   information   suggesting   that 


the  perpetrator  of  the  Berlin  disco  bombing 
got  the  explosives  from  the  Syrians.  Do  you 
intend  the  agreement  that  you  all  signed 
here  this  week  as  a  warning  to  the  Syrian 
Government  as  well  as  to  the  Libyan  Gov- 
ernment? 

The  President.  We  think  that  this  agree- 
ment that  we  signed,  yes,  is  one  that  is 
saying  to  those  other  countries  which 
there's  reason  to  suspect  have  if  not  openly 
supported,  certainly  not  discouraged  terror- 
ism coming  from  their  countries.  We  intend 
this  to  make  them  think  also  and  realize 
that  they're  covered  by  this  agreement, 
that  they  will  have  to  face  all  of  us  united  if 
we  get  evidence  that  they  are  doing  this. 

Q.  If  I  could  follow  up,  sir.  Do  the  various 
enforcement  measures  contained  in  the 
statement  apply  to  suspected  terrorists  of 
other  countries,  other  than  Libya?  For  in- 
stance, if  Washington  or  London  were  to 
expel,  say,  three  Syrian  diplomats  for  al- 
leged terrorist  activity,  would  Paris  be  re- 
quired to  deny  them  diplomatic  status  as 
well? 

The  President.  Well,  here  again  is  a  deci- 
sion that  would  then  be  made  by  all  of  us. 
And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  without  waiting  for 
incidents  in  a  particular  locale — whether  to 
start  at  least  reducing  their  personnel  or 
sending  them  home  entirely,  that  is  a  deci- 
sion that  we  will  all  make.  And  that  is  one 
of  the  things  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  and  Mrs.  Thatcher 
managed  in  1984  to  get  through  a  state- 
ment on  terrorism  that,  at  the  time,  you 
considered  quite  forceful.  And  yet  the  inci- 
dents of  terrorism  increased,  and  you  didn't 
get  cooperation  on  the  April  15th  raid.  Is 
there  any  reason  to  think  that  this  time  it 
would  be  different,  that  the  allies  would  be 
willing  to  do  what  they  seemed  to  be  un- 
willing to  do  the  last  time  after  passing  a 
declaration  like  this? 

The  President.  I  think  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  because  we  have  all  seen  the 
evidence  and  we've  all  seen  the  fact  that 
the  victims  of  the  terrorist  attacks  and  the 
place  where  the  attacks  take  place  are  such 
that  almost  any  incident  involves  more  than 
one  country  to  begin  with,  that  they — as  I 
said  last  year,  together  with  sharing  intelli- 
gence with  other  countries,  we  were  able  to 
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abort  126  planned  terrorist  acts. 

Now  we,  as  I  say,  have  evidence  ourselves 
of  35  planned  attacks,  but  they're  in  a 
number  of  countries.  And  in  many  in- 
stances, however,  the  targets  would  be  spe- 
cifically Americans,  but  in  other  countries. 
The  incident  in  France — and  I  had  to  con- 
gratulate President  Mitterrand  on  it — they 
discovered  this  incident  that  was  to  take 
place  very  shortly.  And  this  was  when  they 
expelled  the  members.  It  was  for  this 
reason.  Through  the  Libyan  organization 
that  they — they  don't  use  the  word  "embas- 
sy," but  it  amounts  to  that  in  Paris — weap- 
ons had  been  provided  to  terrorists  who 
were  then  going  to  set  up — and  outside  the 
American  Embassy  where  people  line  up  to 
go  in  and  get  visas  to  come  to  America. 
Those  aren't  Americans.  They  don't  need 
visas  if  they're  Americans.  So  those  inno- 
cent people  of  whatever  nationality,  prob- 
ably predominantly  French,  were  going  to 
be  mowed  down  with  small-arms  fire  and 
hand  grenades.  And  that  was  aborted,  and 
they  sent  the  diplomats  home  and  are  send- 
ing additional  ones  home.  But,  again,  it  re- 
veals that  we  all  have  come  to  an  awareness 
that  we're  all  targets. 

France-U.S.  Relations 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you  compared  our  rela- 


tionship with  France  to  a  marriage  that  can 
have  some  problems.  Well,  do  you  think  the 
next  time  we  need  French  airspace  they're 
going  to  say  yes,  or  are  we  headed  for  a 
divorce?  [Laughter] 

The  President  Well,  that's  one  of  the 
wonderful  things  that  came  out  of  this 
summit.  There  may  and  will,  I'm  quite  sure, 
be  differences  here  and  there  between 
countries  on  a  method  or  what  to  do.  But  I 
don't  see  a  divorce  in  the  offing.  I  think  the 
marriage  is  happier  than  I've  ever  seen  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  people  who  have  been 
more  familiar — or  familiar  with  more  sum- 
mits than  I  have — said  the  same  thing  that  I 
have  said.  Of  all  the  six  I've  attended,  I 
never  have  attended  one  in  which  the  sense 
of  unity  and  the  cordiality  between  us  in — 
whatever  differences,  they  were  more  of 
how  to  accomplish  something  than  whether 
to  accomplish  something.  And  we  are  all 
going  home  pretty  much  inspired  by  that. 

Ms.   Thomas.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

The  President.  I'm  sorry.  Helen  has  given 
me  the  word.  The  time  is  up  for  you. 

Note:  The  President's  36th  news  conference 
began  at  10:02  a.m.  in  the  Heian  Room  at 
the  Hotel  Okura  in  Tokyo,  Japan.  It  was 
broadcast  live  on  nationwide  radio  and  tel- 


Remarks  Upon  Returning  From  the  Trip  to  Indonesia  and  Japan 
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The  President.  Well,  thank  you  all.  Nancy 
and  I  appreciate  you  coming  out  here  to 
welcome  us  home.  Before  I  bring  you  up-to- 
date  on  the  economic  summit,  I'd  like  to 
turn  a  minute  to  my  good  will  ambassador. 
Nancy  used  the  opportunity  of  this  Pacific 
trip  to  take  her  fight  against  drug  abuse  to 
Thailand  and  Malaysia.  And  I'm  very  proud 
of  the  award  that  was  presented  to  Nancy 
by  the  people  in  Thailand  in  recognition  of 
her  dedication.  She's  really  special  to  me, 
too.  I  understand  that  she  has  a  presenta- 
tion. I  understand  that  Nancy  has  a  presen- 
tation of  her  own  to  make,  so  here's  my 


special  ambassador  of  good  will. 

Mrs.  Reagan.  Thank  you.  All  the  young 
people  that  you  see  over  there  are  from  the 
Martin  Luther  King  School.  And  before  we 
left  for  Tokyo,  they  gave  to  me  some  letters 
to  be  delivered  to  their  sister  school  in 
Tokyo  and  a  mural,  which  I  did.  And  they 
were  very,  very  happy  to  receive  them,  and 
they  sent  back  a  lot  of  letters  to  you  and 
this  mural  which  I  wanted  you  to  see  and 
everybody  else  to  see.  And  they  hope  that 
this  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  long  friend- 
ship and  relationship  between  the  two 
schools  and  you  and  them  and  a  lasting 
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friendship.  So,  I  was  very  happy  to  do  it, 
and  they  were  very  happy  to  receive  your 
letters  and  your  mural.  Thank  you. 

The  President.  Well,  prior  to  leaving,  I 
talked  about  the  winds  of  freedom,  about 
the  resurgence  of  democracy  throughout 
the  world  and  the  solidarity  among  free 
people.  We  returned  from  Asia  more  confi- 
dent than  ever  that  the  future  is  on  the  side 
of  the  free.  Today  the  leading  powers  of  the 
free  world  are  united  in  purpose  and  stead- 
fast in  their  resolve.  In  Tokyo  we  looked 
each  other  in  the  eye,  discussed  the  chal- 
lenges we  face,  and  reached  understandings 
that  will  serve  the  cause  of  our  mutual  secu- 
rity, freedom,  and  prosperity.  The  seven 
major  democracies  represented  in  Tokyo 
set  out  a  unified  course  on  a  number  of 
vital  issues. 

Terrorism,  as  expected,  was  high  on  the 
agenda.  Our  unarmed  citizens  have  been 
murdered,  victimized  by  cowardly  attacks 
that  if  permitted  to  continue,  threaten  not 
only  the  flow  of  trade  and  travel  but  the 
very  fabric  of  our  free  societies.  I  am  more 
than  pleased  by  the  commitments  made  in 
Tokyo  by  our  summit  partners  in  this 
regard.  Our  nations,  acting  together,  have 
enormous  diplomatic,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary power.  We  agreed  the  time  has  come 
to  move  beyond  words  and  rhetoric.  Terror- 
ists and  those  who  support  them,  especially 
governments,  have  been  put  on  notice.  It's 
going  to  be  tougher  from  now  on.  The 
decent  people  of  the  world — as  is  clear 
from  our  statement  in  Tokyo — are  not  just 
standing  together  in  this  war  against  terror- 
ism. We're  committed  to  winning  the  war 
and  wiping  this  scourge  from  the  face  of 
the  Earth. 

The  late  Ludwig  von  Mises,  a  free — or  a 
preeminent,  I  should  say,  free  market  econ- 
omist, once  said:  "People  must  fight  for 
something  that  they  want  to  achieve,  not 
simply  reject  an  evil."  Well,  our  meetings  in 
Tokyo  reflected  both  struggle  and  triumph. 
We  sought  and  reached  a  consensus  as  to 
the  best  path  to  our  sustaining  noninflation- 
ary  economic  growth.  High  taxes,  redistri- 
bution, and  central  planning  are  not  the 
way  to  a  better  life.  For  the  last  5  years 
ours  has  been  a  program  of  low  tax  rates, 
high  growth,  and  free  enterprise;  and  it's 
worked. 


There  are  those  in  less  than  free  societies 
who  would  like  to  think  that  self-interest 
makes  it  impossible  for  democratic  peoples 
to  cooperate.  The  triumph  in  Tokyo  refutes 
that  cynicism.  Summit  members,  in  an  ex- 
traordinary display  of  unity,  agreed  to  a 
number  of  significant  economic  initiatives. 
We,  for  example,  agreed  to  improve  the 
international  monetary  system  through 
greater  interaction  between  our  govern- 
ments. We  reached  an  understanding  that 
trade  imbalance  questions  and  exchange 
rate  stability,  very  tangible  issues,  would 
not  be  dealt  with  as  isolated  occurrences, 
but  as  manifestations  of  fundamental  eco- 
nomic goals  and  policies.  We  established  a 
new  framework  for  strengthening  effective 
coordination  of  international  economic 
policy. 

Subsidized  agricultural  production,  a  pri- 
mary cause  of  the  world's  surpluses  of  food 
and  fiber  and  a  politically  sensitive  area, 
was  seen  as  an  emerging  issue  of  great  im- 
portance, and  we  discussed  it  with  candor. 
We  spent  more  time  on  this  than  any  other 
economic  issue.  In  the  end  we  agreed  to 
further  analysis  and  discussion.  It  was  a 
modest  step,  but  perhaps  the  historic  step 
toward  the  day  when  our  farmers  can  sell 
their  products  at  a  competitive  price  any- 
where in  the  world. 

A  high  degree  of  unity  was  evident  in  a 
number  of  crucial  economic  questions.  The 
U.S.  program  to  deal  with  the  large  foreign 
debt  in  the  developing  world  by  encourag- 
ing high  private  sector  growth  received 
strong  support,  and  the  need  for  a  new 
round  of  trade  talks  with  an  early  launch 
following  the  September  ministerial  re- 
ceived a  strong  endorsement. 

World  trade — keeping  it  free  and  fair — is 
a  major  challenge  not  only  of  the  Western 
democracies  but  also  the  developing  world. 
Prior  to  the  Tokyo  summit  I  met  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  six  member  nations  of 
ASEAN,  the  Association  of  South  East  Asian 
Nations.  They  agreed  with  me  on  the  neces- 
sity of  keeping  markets  open  and  getting 
world  trade  flowing.  The  ASEAN  countries 
are  supportive  of  a  new  round  of  trade  talks 
and  of  a  program  of  growth-oriented  poli- 
cies to  solve  the  debt  problem  in  the  Third 
World.  My  meetings  with  the  representa- 
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tives  of  ASEAN  gave  me  a  chance  to  bring 
their  concerns  to  Tokyo.  It  also  permitted 
me  the  opportunity  to  confirm  our  ties  with 
the  industrious  people  of  the  Pacific  rim. 
The  United  States  is  a  Pacific  rim  country 
and  will  most  certainly  continue  to  play  an 
important  role  in  events  in  the  Pacific. 

That  the  economic  summit  was  held  in 
Tokyo  was  fortuitous.  There  in  Japan,  East 
truly  does  meet  West.  A  land  of  beauty, 
culture,  energy,  and  enterprise.  Today  the 
interests  of  free  people  are  no  longer  East 
or  West,  North  or  South,  but  instead  are 
global  and  universal.  Free  people  every- 
where of  every  culture  share  a  bond  of  the 


spirit  and  of  the  soul.  We  all  have  an  inter- 
est in  peace,  the  rights  of  man,  and  in  the 
well-being  of  everyone  who  lives  on  this 
planet.  We  reconfirmed  that  in  Tokyo. 

Well,  again,  we  both  thank  you  for 
coming  out  to  welcome  us  home.  It  means  a 
lot  to  us,  and  it  certainly  is  good  to  be  back 
in  t&e  good  old  U.S.A.!  Thank  you  again. 
God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:50  p.m.  at 
the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House  to 
administration  officials,  members  of  the 
White  House  staff  and  visiting  schoolchil- 
dren. 
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Tomorrow  marks  the  opening  of  round 
five  of  the  nuclear  and  space  talks  in 
Geneva  (NST).  Our  overriding  priority  in 
these  negotiations  is  the  achievement  of 
deep,  equitable,  and  verifiable  reductions  in 
the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  United  States 
and  U.S.S.R.  and  the  strengthening  of  stra- 
tegic stability.  Through  agreements  on  such 
reductions,  we  seek  to  achieve  a  safer  world 
and  to  work  toward  our  ultimate  goal  of 
eliminating  all  nuclear  weapons. 

The  session  that  begins  tomorrow  is  an 
important  one.  In  Geneva  last  November, 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and  I  agreed 
to  accelerate  the  negotiations  on  nuclear 
and  space  arms,  particularly  where  we  had 
already  identified  areas  of  common  ground. 
This  includes  the  principle  of  50-percent  re- 
ductions in  nuclear  arms,  appropriately  ap- 
plied, as  well  as  the  objective  of  an  interim 
agreement  limiting  intermediate-range  mis- 
sile systems  (INF).  Unfortunately,  little 
progress  was  made  during  the  most  recent 
round  of  the  negotiations,  largely  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  act  on  the 
commitments  it  undertook  in  the  Novem- 
ber 21  joint  statement. 

In  January  Mr.  Gorbachev  advanced  pub- 
licly a  "plan"  calling  for  the  elimination  of 
all  nuclear  weapons  by  the  end  of  the  cen- 


tury. While  we  are  pleased  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  embraced  in  principle  our  ulti- 
mate goal  of  eliminating  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons, we  believe  this  must  be  accomplished 
through  a  progression  of  practical  measures. 
Our  immediate  focus  should  remain  the 
prompt  accomplishment  of  the  necessary 
first  steps  in  this  process:  50-percent  reduc- 
tions in  strategic  nuclear  arms  and  an  inter- 
im INF  agreement,  as  agreed  last  Novem- 
ber in  Geneva.  Toward  this  end,  the  United 
States  has  put  forward  fair  and  balanced 
proposals  in  all  three  areas  of  the  NST  ne- 
gotiations. Our  new  strategic  arms  (START) 
proposals  adopt  the  concept  of  50-percent 
reductions  in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the 
United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  and  seek  to  en- 
hance stability  by  reducing  the  capability  to 
conduct  a  first  strike.  These  new  proposals 
are  designed  as  well  to  take  into  account 
concerns  expressed  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  build  on  areas  of  common  ground  in  our 
respective  positions. 

In  the  defense  and  space  forum  we  want 
to  initiate  a  dialog  with  the  Soviets  on  the 
vital  relationship  between  strategic  offense 
and  defense.  Furthermore,  as  a  demonstra- 
tion of  our  peaceful  intentions,  we  are  pro- 
posing an  exchange  of  information  on  our 
respective  strategic  defense  research  pro- 
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grams  and  reciprocal  visits  by  U.S.  and 
Soviet  experts  to  laboratories  which  are  en- 
gaged in  such  research.  Unfortunately,  nei- 
ther in  their  January  announcement  nor  in 
their  statements  at  Geneva  have  the  Soviets 
provided  a  constructive  response  to  our 
proposals  in  either  the  START  or  defense 
and  space  area.  We  hope  they  will  do  so 
this  round. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gorbachev's  an- 
nouncement did  seem  to  show  a  potential 
for  progress  in  the  INF  area.  Taking  this 
into  account,  I  therefore  made  another  new 
U.S.  offer:  a  concrete,  phased  plan  for  the 
global  elimination  of  this  entire  category  of 
U.S.  and  Soviet  missiles  by  the  end  of  this 
decade.  This  new  proposal,  developed  in 
close  consultation  with  our  allies  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  builds  upon  areas  of  common 
ground,  as  called  for  in  the  summit  joint 
statement.  Our  previous  INF  proposals  also 
remain  on  the  table.  In  INF  we  also  are 
proposing  very  concrete  verification  meas- 
ures. After  resisting  for  years  U.S.  proposals 
for  verification,  the  Soviet  Union  recently 
has  professed  in  its  public  statements  that  it 
now  shares  our  interest  in  effective  verifica- 
tion. We  are  seeking  to  put  these  Soviet 
pronouncements  to  the  test  at  the  negotiat- 
ing table.  In  light  of  the  unfortunate  events 
of  the  past  week,  moreover,  the  need  for 


effective  verification  measures  has  become 
clearer  than  ever. 

In  sum,  our  key  objectives  in  the  Geneva 
negotiations  are:  deep  cuts;  no  first  strike 
advantage;  continuing  defensive  research, 
because  defense  is  safer  than  offense;  and 
no  cheating.  We  are  making  a  sincere  and 
determined  effort  to  see  the  promise  of  the 
November  summit  fulfilled,  and  the  instruc- 
tions I  gave  to  Ambassadors  Kampelman, 
Glitman,  and  Lehman  on  their  return  to 
Geneva  provide  them  with  the  flexibility 
they  need  to  explore  all  promising  ap- 
proaches for  agreement.  It  is  high  time  now 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  get  down  to  busi- 
ness by  addressing  seriously  with  us  in 
Geneva  the  practical  implementation  of  the 
mutual  commitments  which  Mr.  Gorbachev 
and  I  made  at  the  summit.  If  the  Soviets 
truly  join  us  in  this  vital  effort,  real  progress 
in  nuclear  arms  reductions  is  clearly  within 
our  reach. 

I  want  to  emphasize  in  closing  that  the 
way  to  make  progress  is  at  the  bargaining 
table  in  Geneva,  in  the  confidential  atmos- 
phere provided  by  these  negotiations.  I 
therefore  call  on  the  Soviet  Union  to  study 
these  practical,  yet  far-reaching,  U.S.  pro- 
posals carefully  and  to  respond  in  an  equal- 
ly concrete  and  constructive  manner  at  the 
negotiating  table.  Only  this  will  establish 
the  kind  of  dialog  that  can  lead  to  progress. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Congressional  Disapproval  of  the  United  States  Arms  Sale  to  Saudi 
Arabia 
May  7,  1986 


Today  the  House  joined  the  Senate  in 
voting  to  disapprove  the  proposed  sale  of 
defensive  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia.  By  this 
action,  the  Congress  has  endangered  our 
longstanding  security  ties  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
called  into  question  the  validity  of  U.S. 
commitments  to  its  friends,  and  under- 
mined U.S.  interests  and  policy  throughout 
the  Middle  East,  in  particular  our  ability  to 
act  as  a  balanced  arbiter  in  the  search  for  a 
peaceful  resolution  to  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 


flict. The  President  will  not  allow  this  to 
happen. 

It  must  be  clearly  understood  that  this 
sale  of  defensive  arms  is  not  proposed  as  a 
favor  to  the  Saudis,  but  because  it  is  in 
America's  interest  to  help  our  friends 
defend  themselves  against  the  forces  of 
radicalism  and  terror.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
President's  intention  to  veto  this  resolution 
and  to  work  actively  with  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  sustain  that  veto. 
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Proclamation  5472 — National  Barrier  Awareness  Day,  1986 
May  7,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Today  some  36  million  Americans  suffer 
from  some  form  of  handicap.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  Americans  will  experience  some  dis- 
ability in  their  lifetime.  That  makes  it  nec- 
essary for  all  of  us  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate both  the  barriers  they  must  surmount 
and  the  contributions  that  they  can  make  to 
our  society. 

Many  disabled  people  face  financial,  cul- 
tural, and  physical  barriers  because  of  a  lack 
of  public  understanding  of  their  needs.  We 
must  become  more  aware  of  the  barriers 
that  prevent  or  inhibit  so  many  of  our 
fellow  Americans  from  participating  fully  in 
the  life  of  our  society,  and  how  much  more 
they  could  contribute  if  those  obstacles 
were  removed. 

This  can  begin  with  recognizing  the  out- 
standing achievements  of  many  disabled 
citizens.  These  heroes,  often  unsung,  have 
done  much  to  enrich  their  lives  and  ours. 
Let  us  all  resolve  to  act  positively  toward 
those  who  must  cope  with  the  challenge  of 


physical  handicaps.  We  all  have  much  to 
gain  if  they  are  able  to  live  up  to  their  full 
potential. 

The  Congress,  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
544,  has  designated  May  7,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Barrier  Awareness  Day'*  and  has  au- 
thorized and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  May  7,  1986,  as  National 
Barrier  Awareness  Day.  I  call  upon  my 
fellow  citizens  to  observe  this  day  with  ap- 
propriate programs  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  seventh  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:42  a.m..  May  9,  1986] 
Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  May  8. 


Nomination  of  Harry  W.  Shlaudeman  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Brazil 
May  8,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Harry  W.  Shlaudeman,  of 
California,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Career  Minister,  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Federative  Republic  of 
Brazil.  He  succeeds  Diego  C.  Asencio. 

Ambassador  Shlaudeman  in  the  early 
1950's  was  a  real  estate  salesman  and  prop- 
erty manager  with  Hare,  Brewer  &  Kelly  in 
Palo  Alto;  a  trainee  at  Union  Bank  of  Pasa- 
dena; and  a  credit  manager  at  Richfield  Oil 
Co.  in  Los  Angeles.  He  entered  the  Foreign 
Service  in  1954  and  served  as  vice  consul  at 


Barranquilla,  Colombia,  1955-1956.  He 
then  went  to  Bogota,  Colombia,  as  political 
officer  in  1956-1958.  From  there  he  re- 
turned to  Washington  to  attend  the  Foreign 
Service  Institute  studying  Bulgarian  and 
area  training.  From  there,  in  1960,  he  went 
to  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  as  consul.  In  1964  he 
became  political  officer  in  Santo  Domingo, 
returning  to  Washington  in  1964  as  the  Do- 
minican desk  officer.  From  1965  to  1966, 
Ambassador  Shlaudeman  was  Assistant  Di- 
rector, Office  of  Caribbean  Affairs,  and  ad- 
viser   to    Ambassador    Ellsworth    Bunker 
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during  his  mission  to  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Ambassador  Shlaudeman  was  Special  As- 
sistant to  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk, 
1967-1969.  He  was  deputy  chief  of  mission 
in  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1969.  In  1973  he  re- 
turned to  Washington  as  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Af- 
fairs. He  was  named  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Venezuela  in  1976.  He  then  became  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs  until  1977  when  he  became  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Peru.  He  served  in  Lima 
until  1980  when  he  became  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Argentina.  From  1983  to  1984,  he 
was  Executive  Director  of  the  National  Bi- 


partisan Commission  on  Central  America, 
and  in  1984  he  was  Ambassador  at  Large 
and  the  President's  Special  Envoy  for  Cen- 
tral America. 

Ambassador  Shlaudeman  received  his 
B.A.  in  1952  from  Stanford  University  and 
served  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
from  1944  to  1946.  Ambassador  Shlaude- 
man is  fluent  in  Spanish  and  Bulgarian.  He 
received  the  Distinguished  Honor  Award  in 
1966  and  the  Presidential  Meritorious  Serv- 
ice Award  in  1983.  Ambassador  Shlaude- 
man is  married  to  the  former  Carol  Jean 
Dickey,  and  they  have  three  children.  He 
was  born  May  17,  1926,  in  Los  Angeles,  CA. 


Nomination  of  John  Dale  Blacken  To  Be  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Guinea-Bissau 
May  8,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  John  Dale  Blacken,  of 
Washington,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counsel- 
or, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of 
Guinea-Bissau.  He  will  succeed  Wesley  Wil- 
liam Egan,  Jr. 

Mr.  Blacken  was  a  salesman  with  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica  in  San  Francisco  from 
1956  to  1958.  In  1958  he  became  a  man- 
agement analyst  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  He  served  there  until 
1961  when  he  entered  junior  officer  train- 
ing at  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  and  was 
assigned  as  third  secretary  from  1961  to 
1963  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Dar  es  Salaam, 
Tanzania.  He  returned  to  the  Department 
in  1964  and  became  cultural  affairs  officer 
in  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  Cultural 
Affairs  until  1967.  In  1967  he  took  Portu- 
guese language  training  at  the  Foreign 
Service  Language  School  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  was  later  that  year  assigned  as  political 
officer  at  the  U.S.  consulate  general  in  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil.  From  1970  to  1971,  Mr. 
Blacken  was  John  Quincy  Adams  lecturer  at 


the  University  of  Massachusetts,  a  depart- 
mental training  assignment.  In  1971  he 
became  the  Panama  desk  officer  until  1973 
when  he  was  assigned  as  political  counselor 
at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Panama.  From  1976 
to  1978,  he  served  as  deputy  chief  of  mis- 
sion at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Georgetown, 
Guyana.  He  then  served  from  1978  to  1980 
as  deputy  political  counselor  at  the  United 
States  Mission  to  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York  City.  He  returned  to  the  Department 
in  1980  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Central 
American  Affairs.  From  1981  to  1984,  Mr. 
Blacken  was  deputy  chief  of  mission  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Santo  Domingo.  In  1984  he 
became  Deputy  Coordinator  in  the  Office 
of  Public  Diplomacy  for  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  where  he  has  continued  to 
serve  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  Blacken's  for- 
eign languages  are  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and 
German. 

Mr.  Blacken  graduated  from  Washington 
State  University  (B.A.,  1955).  He  served  in 
the  United  States  Army  from  1950  to  1952. 
He  was  born  August  26,  1930,  in  Everett, 
WA. 
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Nomination  of  Paul  Matthews  Cleveland  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Western  Samoa 
May  8,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Paul  Matthews  Cleveland, 
of  Florida,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counsel- 
or, as  Ambassador  to  Western  Samoa.  He 
succeeds  H.  Monroe  Browne.  Ambassador 
Cleveland  was  appointed  Ambassador  to 
New  Zealand  last  December  and  will  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional  com- 
pensation as  Ambassador  to  Western  Samoa. 

Ambassador  Cleveland  served  with  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  as  a  management 
analyst  in  the  Office  of  Management  in 
1956-1957.  He  became  a  Foreign  Service 
officer  with  the  Department  of  State  in 
1957  and  was  a  staff  aide  to  the  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Operations  in  1958. 
In  1959  Ambassador  Cleveland  went  to 
Canberra,  Australia,  as  economic,  then  po- 
litical officer,  where  he  served  until  1962. 
He  then  became  the  Ambassador's  aide  in 
Bonn,  Germany,  in  1963-1964.  In  1964- 
1965  he  took  academic  training  and  re- 
ceived his  M.A.  from  the  Fletcher  School  of 
Law  and  Diplomacy.  From  there  he  went 
to  Jakarta,   Indonesia,   as  economic   officer 


where  he  served  until  1968,  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  Department  as  an  economic 
officer  in  the  Office  of  Fuels  and  Energy.  In 
1970  he  became  special  assistant  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  East  Asian  Affairs,  de- 
parting in  1973  to  become  political /military 
officer,  then  political  counselor  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Seoul,  Korea.  In  1977  he  was 
named  Deputy  Director  and  Director  of 
Regional  Affairs  in  the  Bureau  of  East  Asian 
Affairs  in  the  Department.  In  1980-1981 
Ambassador  Cleveland  was  Director  of  Thai 
Affairs  and  in  1981-1982  was  Director  of 
Korean  Affairs.  He  was  deputy  chief  of  mis- 
sion in  Seoul,  Korea,  in  1982-1985.  He  was 
appointed  U.S.  Ambassador  to  New  Zealand 
on  December  6,  1985. 

Ambassador  Cleveland  graduated  from 
Yale  University  (B.A.,  1953)  and  the  Fletch- 
er School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy  (M.A., 
1965).  He  was  a  pilot  in  the  United  States 
Air  Force  in  1953-1956.  His  foreign  lan- 
guage is  German.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Carter  Sellwood  and  has  four  chil- 
dren. He  was  born  August  25,  1931,  in 
Boston,  MA. 


Nomination  of  Patricia  Gates  Lynch  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Madagascar  and  the  Comoros 
May  8,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Patricia  Gates  Lynch,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  Ambassador  to 
the  Democratic  Republic  of  Madagascar 
and  the  Federal  and  Islamic  Republic  of  the 
Comoros.  She  succeeds  Robert  Brendon 
Keating. 

Mrs.  Lynch  was  assistant  manager  of  the 
Edward  Cushing  Bookshop  in  New  Canaan, 
CT,  1943-1944.  She  was  also  a  fundraiser 
(war  bond  drive),  American  Theatre  Wing 
in  New  York  City  during  this  period.  From 
1943  to  1946,  she  worked  in  hospitals  as  a 


volunteer  Red  Cross  nurse's  aide  in  Stam- 
ford, CT,  and  Oak  Ridge,  TN.  Mrs.  Lynch 
continued  extensive  volunteer  work  while 
traveling  as  an  Army  wife  during  the  period 
1944-1957.  From  1957  to  1968,  she  was  co- 
producer,  writer,  and  broadcaster  for 
WFAX  Radio  in  Falls  Church,  VA.  From 
1960  to  1961,  she  lived  in  Munich,  Germa- 
ny, doing  freelance  work  for  NBC,  sending 
back  to  New  York  interviews  from  Western 
Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Turkey,  and  Iran.  She  also  continued  asso- 
ciation with  WFAX  and  carried  out  assign- 
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merits  in  Western  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
Iran  for  the  Armed  Forces  Network  in 
Europe.  From  1968  to  the  present,  she  has 
been  coproducer  and  host  of  the  "Breakfast 
Show,"  Voice  of  America.  In  1969  Mrs. 
Lynch  was  on  detail  from  VOA  to  be  on  the 
White  House  staff  of  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon. 
She  often  traveled  with  President  and  Mrs. 
Nixon    and    was    Press    Assistant    for    Mrs. 


Nixon.  Since  1984  she  has  been  producer- 
host  of  Saturday  and  Sunday  "VOA  Morn- 
ing" programs. 

Mrs.  Lynch  attended  Dartmouth  Institute 
in  Hanover,  NH.  Her  foreign  languages  are 
French  and  German.  She  is  married,  has 
two  children,  and  was  born  April  20,  1926, 
in  New  Jersey. 


Accordance  of  the  Personal  Rank  of  Ambassador  to  Michael  Novak 
While  Serving  as  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to  the 
Meeting  on  Human  Contacts  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe 
May  8,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  accord  the  personal  rank  of  Ambas- 
sador to  Michael  Novak,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  experts'  meet- 
ing on  human  contacts  in  Bern,  Switzer- 
land. 

Mr.  Novak  was  a  teaching  fellow  in  gen- 
eral education  at  Harvard  University  from 
1961  to  1963.  He  then  became  assistant 
professor  of  philosophy  and  religion  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  from  1968  to 
1973.  From  1973  to  1974,  he  was  associate 
director  of  humanities  at  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation.  In  1974-1976  he  was  a  writer 
and  lecturer,  and  from  1976  to  1980,  he 
was  a  writer  at  Universal  Press  Syndicate. 
In  1977-1978  he  was  distinguished  profes- 
sor of  religion  at  Syracuse  University.  In 
1978-1986  he  wrote  for  National  Review. 


Since  1978  he  has  been  a  resident  scholar  at 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  for 
Public  Policy  Research  in  Washington,  DC. 
Mr.  Novak's  government  service  includes 
the  following:  1976-1979,  he  served  on  the 
National  Ethnic  Heritage  Advisory  Council; 
1981-1983,  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations;  1983 
to  the  present,  member  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting;  1984,  member 
of  the  Monitoring  Panel  for  UNESCO;  and 
1985  to  present,  a  member  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Task  Force  on  Project  Economic  Justice. 
Mr.  Novak  graduated  from  Stonehill  Col- 
lege (A.B.,  1956),  Gregorian  University, 
Rome,  Italy  (B.T.,  1958),  and  Harvard  Uni- 
versity (M.A.,  1965).  He  attended  Catholic 
University  from  1958  to  1959.  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  three  children,  and  was  born  Sep- 
tember 9,  1933,  in  Johnstown,  PA. 
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Nomination  of  Vernon  Dubois  Penner,  Jr.,  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Cape  Verde 
May  8,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Vernon  Dubois  Penner, 
Jr.,  of  New  York,  a  career  member  of  the 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Counselor,  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Republic  of  Cape  Verde.  He 
succeeds  John  Melvin  Yates. 

Mr.  Penner  entered  on  duty  in  the  For- 
eign Service  in  1963.  Prior  to  that  time  he 
had  been  an  executive  trainee  at  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co.  From  1964  to  1965,  he 
was  a  junior  officer  trainee  in  Frankfurt, 
Germany,  to  be  followed  by  consular  officer 
in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  from  1965  to  1966. 
In  1966  he  became  administrative  officer  in 
Osaka-Kobe,  Japan,  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington in  1968  for  language  training  at  the 
Foreign  Service  Institute.  From  1969  to 
1972,  he  served  as  consular /political  officer 
at  our  Embassy  in  Warsaw,  Poland.  In  1972 
he  served  as  consular  officer  and  special 


assistant  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Bureau 
of  Security  and  Consular  Affairs  until  1975 
when  he  became  principal  officer  in 
Oporto,  Portugal.  From  there  he  served  in 
Salzburg,  Austria,  as  principal  officer  from 
1978  to  1979.  Mr.  Penner  took  university 
training  at  Princeton  in  1979-1980.  In  1980 
he  became  chief  of  the  consular  section  in 
Frankfurt,  Germany.  In  1983  he  returned 
to  Washington  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Overseas  Citizens  Services,  and  in 
1985  to  the  present  was  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Visa  Services. 

Mr.  Penner  graduated  from  Union  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1962)  and  Syracuse  University 
(M.P.A.,  1963).  His  foreign  languages  are 
German,  Polish,  and  Portuguese.  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  two  children,  and  was  born  Octo- 
ber 20,  1939,  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 


Nomination  of  Theodore  J.  Garrish  To  Be  Federal  Inspector  for  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System 
May  8,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Theodore  J.  Garrish  to  be 
Federal  Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Natural 
Gas  Transportation  System.  He  would  suc- 
ceed John  T.  Rhett.  He  will  also  continue  in 
his  position  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  Con- 
gressional, Intergovernmental,  and  Public 
Affairs,  Department  of  Energy. 

Mr.  Garrish  has  been  at  the  Department 
of  Energy  since  1982,  and  he  has  served  in 
his  current  position  since  1985.  Previously, 
he  was  General  Counsel,  1983-1985;  and 
Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  1982- 
1983.  He  was  legislative  counsel  at  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  in   1981-1982;  a 


partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Deane,  Snowdon, 
Shutler,  Garrish  and  Gherardi;  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  in  1976-1978;  an  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1976; 
Deputy  General  Counsel  in  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs  at  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  in  1975- 
1976;  and  an  assistant  to  the  Special  Coun- 
sel at  the  White  House  in  1974. 

Mr.  Garrish  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Michigan  (A.B.,  1964)  and  Wayne  State 
University  G.D.,  1968).  He  has  two  children 
and  resides  in  Alexandria,  VA.  He  was  born 
January  6,  1943,  in  Detroit,  ML 
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Nomination  of  Robert  B.  Helms  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services 
May  8,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Robert  B.  Helms  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (Planning  and  Evaluation).  He 
would  succeed  Robert  J.  Rubin. 

Mr.  Helms  has  been  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  since 
1981.  He  was  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Planning  and  Evaluation /Health,  1981- 
1984;  and  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Planning  and  Evaluation,  1984  to  present. 


Previously,  he  was  director  of  health  policy 
studies  at  the  American  Enterprise  Insti- 
tute, 1974-1981;  and  an  associate  professor 
of  economics  at  Loyola  College  in  Balti- 
more, MD,  1971-1973. 

He  graduated  from  Auburn  University 
(B.S.,  1962)  and  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  (M.A.,  1966  and  Ph.D., 
1973).  Mr.  Helms  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Rockville,  MD.  He  was 
born  January  12,  1940,  in  Mobile,  AL. 


Proclamation  5473 — Naval  Aviation  Day,  1986 
May  8,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

May  8  marks  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  naval  aviation  in  the  United  States.  On 
that  day  in  1911,  Captain  Washington 
Irving  Chambers  prepared  the  requisition 
for  the  first  aircraft  for  the  United  States 
Navy,  thereby  initiating  a  long  and  glorious 
tradition.  Since  that  date,  naval  aviation  has 
played  an  essential  role  in  our  national  de- 
fense, both  in  peace  and  war.  Naval  avia- 
tion also  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  space  exploration  and  aviation 
technology. 

Naval  aviators  performed  superbly  in 
World  Wars  I  and  II,  the  Korean  and  Viet- 
nam conflicts,  and  other  operations  in  sup- 
port of  our  national  security.  Today,  naval 
aviators  are  deployed  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  aboard  our  aircraft  carriers,  other 
ships,  and  shore-based  naval  aviation  squad- 
rons. The  courage  and  professionalism  of 
these  dedicated  men  and  women  were 
again  demonstrated  vividly  during  the  anti- 
terrorist  strikes  conducted  in  Libya  a  few 
weeks  ago.  All  Americans  owe  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  to  the  people  who  fly  and 
maintain  naval  aircraft. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  on  the 


day  marking  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  naval  aviation,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  along  with  our 
friends  and  allies  throughout  the  world, 
should  celebrate  the  remarkable  achieve- 
ments and  proud  heritage  of  naval  aviation. 

The  Congress,  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
569,  has  designated  May  8,  1986,  as  "Naval 
Aviation  Day"  and  authorized  and  request- 
ed the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in 
observance  of  this  occasion. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  May  8,  1986,  as  Naval 
Aviation  Day,  and  I  call  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  this  day  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities  to 
honor  the  brave  men  and  women  who  have 
served  their  country  in  naval  aviation. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eighth  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:43  a.m..  May  9,  1986] 
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Proclamation  5474— National  Fishing  Week,  1986 
May  8,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Throughout  our  history,  the  Nation's 
waters  have  provided  a  bounty  of  fish  for 
recreation  and  food.  Every  year  more  than 
60  miUion  Americans  participate  in  sport 
fishing,  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and 
healthful  of  outdoor  pursuits. 

Recreational  fishing  provides  enjoyment 
and  relaxation  for  citizens  of  all  ages.  It 
brings  them  into  close  touch  with  the 
beauty,  wonders,  and  abundance  of  our 
inland  and  coastal  waters.  Sport  fishing  pro- 
motes respect  for  nature  and  encourages 
sound  conservation. 

In  this  great  land  we  are  particularly 
blessed.  Not  only  does  sport  fishing  repre- 
sent an  important  commitment  to  conserva- 
tion and  recreation,  it  sustains  a  billion- 
dollar  industry.  Through  the  special  taxes, 
licenses,  and  fees  that  sport  fishermen  pay, 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  are  made  avail- 
able each  year  to  fund  fishery  restoration 
projects  throughout  the  50  States  and  the 
Territories. 

Fishing,  of  course,  is  also  a  major  industry 
that  provides  employment  for  more  than 
300,000  Americans  each  year  and  lands 
some  six  billion  pounds  of  seafood  worth 
about  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  direct 
sales. 

In  recognition  of  the  valuable  financial 


contributions  sport  fishing  makes  to  fish 
conservation  programs  in  every  State,  and 
in  light  of  the  time-honored  recreation  it 
means  for  so  many  of  our  citizens,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  observe  a  National  Fishing 
Week.  It  is  proper  that  we  encourage  our 
Nation's  sport  fishermen  to  take  pride  in 
their  sport  and  in  what  it  does  to  preserve 
and  enhance  America's  fishery  resources. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
262,  has  requested  and  authorized  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  beginning  June  2,  1986, 
through  June  8,  1986,  as  "National  Fishing 
Week." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  June  2 
through  8,  1986,  as  National  Fishing  Week. 
I  urge  all  Americans  to  join  with  anglers  in 
appreciating  and  working  to  conserve  our 
priceless  freshwater,  estuarine,  and  marine 
resources. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  eighth  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:44  a.m..  May  9,  1986] 
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Nomination  of  Clarence  Thomas  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission,  and  Designation  as 
Chairman 
May  8,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Clarence  Thomas  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
July  1,  1991.  This  is  a  reappointment.  Upon 
confirmation  he  will  be  designated  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Thomas  has  held  his  position  of 
Chairman  of  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  since  February  1982. 
Previous  to  this  he  was  Assistant  Secretary 


for  Civil  Rights  in  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation from  1981  to  1982.  He  was  legisla- 
tive assistant  to  Senator  John  C.  Danforth 
(R-MO)  in  1979-1981;  an  attorney  at  the 
Monsanto  Co.  in  1977-1979;  and  assistant 
attorney  general  of  Missouri  in  1974-1977. 
He  graduated  from  Holy  Cross  College 
(B.A.,  1971)  and  is  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  that  institution,  and  Yale  Law 
School  G.D.,  1974).  He  has  one  child  and 
was  born  June  23,  1948,  in  Savannah,  GA. 


Nomination  of  Peter  C.  Myers  To  Be  Deputy  Secretary  of 

Agriculture 

May  8,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Peter  C.  Myers  to  be 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  would 
succeed  John  R.  Norton  III. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Myers  has  been  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Environment.  He  was  Chief  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  1982-1985.  Previously, 


he  operated  his  own  row  crop  and  livestock 
farm  in  southern  Missouri,  1955-1982,  and 
he  was  a  commissioned  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  1953-1955. 

Mr.  Myers  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  (B.S.,  1953).  He  is  married,  has 
five  children,  and  resides  in  Annandale,  VA. 
Mr.  Myers  was  born  January  4,  1931,  in 
Racine,  WI. 


Nomination  of  Edward  V.  Hickey,  Jr.,  To  Be  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  and  Designation  as  Chairman 
May  8,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Edward  V.  Hickey,  Jr.,  to 
be  a  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner  for 
the  term  expiring  June  30,  1991.  This  is  a 
reappointment,  and  upon  confirmation,  he 
will  be  redesignated  Chairman. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Hickey  has  been  serving 
as  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission. Previously,  he  was  an  Assistant  to 
the  President  and  Director  of  Special  Sup- 


port Services,  1982-1985;  and  a  Deputy  As- 
sistant to  the  President,  1981-1982.  He  was 
a  Foreign  Service  officer,  serving  as  the 
State  Department's  senior  regional  security 
officer  at  U.S.  Embassies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Ireland,  and  Iceland,  1978-1982; 
Assistant  Director  in  the  Office  of  Security 
and  Acting  Counselor  for  Administration, 
1975-1978,  at  the  State  Department;  execu- 
tive director  of  the  California  State  Police, 
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1969-1975;  and  he  was  a  special  agent  of 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service,  1964-1969. 

Mr.  Hickey  graduated  from  Boston  Col- 
lege (B.S.,  1960).  He  served  in  the  United 


States  Army  in  1954-1956.  Mr.  Hickey  is 
married,  has  seven  children,  and  resides  in 
Falls  Church,  VA.  He  was  born  July  15, 
1935,  in  Dedham,  MA. 


Nomination  of  George  Woloshyn  To  Be  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
May  8,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  George  Woloshyn  to  be  an 
Associate  Director  of  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency  (Emergency  Man- 
agement). He  would  succeed  Charles  M. 
Girard. 

Since  1982  Mr.  Woloshyn  has  been  Asso- 
ciate Director  at  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  and  prior  to  that  as  Deputy 
General  Counsel,  March  1982  to  November 
1982.  Previously,  he  was  a  real  estate  con- 
tract officer  and  manager  of  industrial  de- 


velopment with  Amtrak,  1978-1982;  an  at- 
torney in  private  law  practice  in  New  York 
City  and  legal  counsel  for  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Authority. 

Mr.  Woloshyn  graduated  from  Fordham 
University  (B.S.,  1965  and  J.D.,  1974)  and 
the  State  University  of  New  York  Baruch 
Graduate  School  of  Business  (M.B.A.,  1972). 
He  is  married,  has  two  children,  and  resides 
in  Falls  Church,  VA.  Mr.  Woloshyn  was 
born  October  15,  1943,  in  Kuphovychi, 
Ukraine. 


Nomination  of  Robert  E.  Windom  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services 
May  8,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Robert  E.  Windom  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (Health).  He  would  suc- 
ceed Edward  N.  Brandt,  Jr. 

Dr.  Windom  is  a  physician  specializing  in 
internal  medicine  in  Sarasota,  PL.  He  has 
been  a  clinical  associate  professor  of  inter- 
nal medicine  at  the  University  of  Miami 
School  of  Medicine  since  1970  and  a  clinical 
professor  of  internal  medicine  at  the  Uni- 


versity of  South  Florida  School  of  Medicine 
since  1981.  He  has  been  a  liaison  to  the 
Washington  office  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  1975-1986,  and  has  served  on 
the  National  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
Florida  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Windom  graduated  from  Duke  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1952;  M.D.,  1956).  Dr. 
Windom  is  married,  has  three  children,  and 
resides  in  Sarasota,  FL.  He  was  born  July 
14,  1930,  in  Columbus,  OH. 
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Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Tax  Reform 
May  10,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Just  about  a  year  ago  I  went  on  national 
television  to  speak  of  a  great  national  en- 
deavor for  our  future,  an  effort  by  all  of  us 
to  give  the  words  freedom,  fairness,  and 
hope  new  meaning  and  power  for  every 
man  and  woman  in  America.  I  spoke  to  you 
about  what  we  must  do  to  transform  a  tax 
system,  rotting  from  unfairness  and  com- 
plexity, a  source  of  unending  resentment 
and  enmity,  into  one  that  is  clear,  simple, 
and  fair  for  all,  a  system  that  could  no 
longer  run  roughshod  over  Main  Street 
America,  but  would  ensure  your  families 
and  firms  incentives  and  rewards  for  hard 
work  and  risk-taking  in  an  American  future 
of  strong  economic  growth. 

Death  and  taxes  may  be  inevitable,  but 
unjust  taxes  are  not.  And  so  we  proposed,  as 
our  number-one  domestic  priority,  a  radical 
reform  to  simplify  the  tax  system  and  lower 
your  tax  rates,  clear  out  the  clutter  of  spe- 
cial provisions,  free  ourselves  from  the  grip 
of  special  interests,  and  create  a  binding 
commitment  to  the  only  special  interest 
that  counts:  you,  the  people  who  pay  Amer- 
ica's bills.  All  of  us — our  White  House  team, 
Jim  Baker's  at  Treasury,  and  everyone  else 
in  the  administration — ^have  fought  hard  to 
get  tax  reform  passed  into  law. 

But  from  day  one  the  Washington  estab- 
lishment has  been  firing  its  big  guns  trying 
to  shoot  tax  reform  down.  According  to 
these  experts,  we  never  had  a  chance.  If 
you  listen  to  conventional  wisdom  here,  to 
the  wisdom  of  Washington's  most  influential 
lobbyist  and  insiders,  tax  reform  was  never 
more  than  a  pipedream.  Less  than  1  month 
ago  we  were  told  that  tax  reform  is  dead. 
Well,  just  in  case  you  missed  one  of  the 
headlines  last  week,  it  read:  "Sudden  twists 
in  tax  bill's  course  leave  lobbyists  stunned, 
bewildered."  What  happened?  The  people 
won,  that's  what  happened.  Well,  they  may 
not  have  won  quite  yet;  but  thanks  to 
heroic  work  of  Senator  Bob  Packwood, 
members  of  his  finance  committee,  our  ad- 
ministration, and  you,  the  political  entre- 
preneurs have  just  won  a  magnificent  first 


victory  over  the  stagnating  forces  of  the 
status  quo. 

America  today  stands  poised  to  lift  off 
into  a  new  age  of  opportunity  powered  by 
one  of  the  most  exciting  economic  changes 
of  my  lifetime.  Passed  by  an  overwhelming 
20  to  0  bipartisan  vote,  this  proposal  is 
really  radical  in  scope.  It  dramatically  sim- 
plifies the  entire  tax  rate  structure  and  re- 
duces personal  income  tax  rates  to  their 
lowest  levels  in  over  half  a  century.  There 
will  be  only  two  simple  rates:  15  and  27 
percent.  Over  80  percent  of  all  Americans 
will  pay  a  tax  rate  of  15  percent  or  less.  In 
addition,  the  Finance  Committee  proposal 
will  raise  the  personal  and  dependents'  ex- 
emption to  $2,000  for  all  middle-  and  low- 
income  Americans.  It  will  remove  6  million 
working  poor  from  the  tax  rolls  all  together. 
That's  right,  I  said  6  million. 

It  will  sweep  into  the  trash  bins  of  our 
past  literally  scores  of  unfair,  unwise,  unpro- 
ductive tax  shelters.  It  will  make  business 
decisions  depend  on  economic  merits  rather 
than  on  tax  considerations.  And  it  will  make 
America  more  competitive  in  world  mar- 
kets. Finally,  the  proposal  will  make  an 
enormous  contribution  toward  tax  fairness 
by  providing  for  a  minimum  tax  of  20  per- 
cent on  certain  items  of  tax  preference.  In 
this  way,  we  can  be  sure  that  all  individuals 
and  corporations  finally  pay  their  fair  share. 
Of  course,  this  bill  is  not  perfect.  But  sever- 
al months  ago  I  wrote  several  Members  of 
the  House  specifying  the  conditions  that 
must  be  met  for  my  support.  This  bill  meets 
those  conditions.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned, 
it's  a  giant  step  forward. 

My  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  be- 
lieves that  the  Senate  finance  bill  is  pro- 
growth  and  pro-opportunity.  They  estimate 
that  added  incentives  and  efficiencies  could 
increase  America's  growth  rate  nearly  10 
percent  over  the  next  decade.  That  could 
mean  as  much  as  $600  to  $900  more 
income  per  household  each  year.  Jobs  could 
rise  an  additional  4  million  over  that  period. 
That's  why  I'm  asking  Republicans  and 
Democrats  to  unite  to  move  this  legislation 
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through  Congress  as  fast  as  possible,  so  you, 
the  people,  can  set  the  stage  to  make  Amer- 
ica the  world's  economic  superstar  through 
the  nineties  and  the  year  2000.  As  I  seem  to 
remember  saying  once  before:  Let's  go  for 
it! 


Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:   The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Remarks  at  the  Swearing-in  Ceremony  for  James  C.  Fletcher  as 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
May  12,  1986 


The  President  I  very  much  wanted  to  be 
here  today  because  this  ceremony  marks 
the  dawn  of  a  new  beginning  for  NASA,  the 
United  States,  and  the  free  world.  For  over 
25  years  the  men  and  women,  secretaries 
and  scientists,  technicians,  and  astronauts  of 
NASA  have  paved  the  way  to  the  stars. 
They  have  charted  new  courses  for  us  in  a 
strange  and  forbidding  and,  yes,  sometimes 
even  an  unforgiving  environment.  Some  of 
them  have  even  given  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice. 

Over  25  years  ago  the  people  of  this 
great  nation  made  a  commitment  to  go 
where  no  man  has  gone  before  and  to  do 
what  no  man  has  ever  done  before.  We 
invited  the  finest  minds  in  the  Nation  and 
world  to  join  with  us  in  a  new  but  risky 
adventure:  to  explore  the  planets  and  the 
stars.  We  invited  men  and  women  from  all 
walks  of  life  to  join  a  great  team  and  a  great 
nation  to  follow  an  imcertain  path. 

Everyone  knew  this  was  a  great  nation, 
and  great  nations  pursue  great  efforts.  This 
was  no  exception.  There  have  been  sacrific- 
es in  this  program  and  lives  lost,  but 
there've  also  been  great  triumphs.  In  the 
1600's  another  explorer  with  unlimited 
vision  and  an  insatiable  search  for  knowl- 
edge recognized  the  sacrifices  of  others.  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  said,  "If  I  have  seen  further, 
it  is  by  standing  upon  the  shoulders  of 
giants."  Well,  the  giants  of  the  world's  finest 
space  program,  we're  proud  to  say,  are 
Americans. 

The  men  and  women  of  NASA  and  the 
Department  of  Defense   are  setting  high 


standards  that  are  going  to  be  tough  to 
follow.  Jim,  you're  coming  on  board  at  a 
time  when  NASA  and  the  country  need 
you.  We  need  a  steady  hand  on  the  tiller. 
These  past  few  months  have  been  a  stormy 
period  for  NASA  and  the  space  program  of 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Bill  Graham,  who's 
been  serving  as  the  Acting  Administrator, 
has  seen  us  through  some  high  seas  and 
gale  force  winds,  and  he  has  done  a  fine 
job.  The  space  shuttle  and  our  missile 
launch  programs  are  the  foundations  of  our 
nation's  journey  to  the  stars  and  beyond.  It's 
time  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  this  destiny, 
and  in  our  view,  you,  Jim,  are  the  one  to 
make  that  happen.  So,  congratulations,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Mr.  Fletcher.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President, 
the  Vice  President,  and  all  of  the  others 
here.  As  you  know,  I  was  reluctant  to 
accept  this  assignment  when  you  first 
called.  After  receiving  the  warm  welcome 
from  NASA  last  week,  I've  completely 
flipped  over,  and  I'm  anxious  to  get  to 
work.  I  must  say  that  we've  got  a  little  bit 
of  business  ahead  of  us,  but  it  won't  be  long 
before  we  are  flying  again.  And  with  the 
help  of  some  of  the  people  that  you  see  in 
firont  of  you — NASA  hands  and  many 
others — ^we'll  do  that.  And  of  course  the 
Members  of  Congress,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee— ^we  expect  some  of  their  support, 
too,  and  I  think  with  their  help  we'll  be 
back  on  track  again,  Mr.  President. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:08  a.m.  in 
the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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Remarks  at  the  Presentation  Ceremony  for  the  Presidential  Medal 
of  Freedom 
May  12,  1986 


The  President.  Well,  thank  you  all  for 
being  here.  Nancy  and  I  want  to  welcome 
you  all  to  the  White  House  for  this  happy 
occasion.  On  days  like  this  and  at  lunches 
like  this,  I  find  myself  looking  up  and  think- 
ing what  a  wonderful  job  I  have.  We're 
here  today  to  present  the  Medal  of  Free- 
dom to  seven  Americans.  This  medal  is  the 
highest  civilian  honor  our  nation  can 
bestow.  And  I've  always  thought  it  highly 
significant  that  we  call  it  not  the  Medal  of 
Talent  or  the  Medal  of  Valor  or  the  Medal 
of  Courage  or  Genius  but  the  Medal  of 
Freedom.  I  think  that  says  a  lot  about  our 
values  and  what  we  honor  and  what  we 
love. 

Freedom  is  important  to  all  of  us.  As 
someone  who  spent  many  years  making 
speeches,  I  have  quoted  many  definitions  of 
freedom — some  very  moving  and  eloquent. 
But  I've  always  liked  George  Orwell's  blunt 
and  unadorned  statement.  He  said,  "Free- 
dom is  the  right  to  say  no."  There's  some- 
thing kind  of  happily  rebellious  about  that 
definition,  and  I  thought  of  it  this  morning 
because  I  decided  this  year's  recipients  of 
the  Medal  of  Freedom  are  distinguished  by 
this.  You're  a  group  of  happy  rebels.  In  your 
careers  and  in  the  way  you  have  lived  your 
lives,  you've  all  said  no — a  most  emphatic 
no — to  mediocrity,  to  averageness,  to  timid- 
ity. You've  said  no  to  the  rules  of  the  game 
and  the  regulations  of  the  day.  You've  said 
no  to  the  conventional  wisdom,  no  to  the 
merely  adequate,  no  to  the  limits  and  limi- 
tations on  yourselves  and  others. 

But  it's  probably  true  that  there  is  little 
point  to  freedom  unless  it's  accompanied  by 
a  big  yes!  And  each  of  you  has  uttered  a 
resounding  Whitmanesque  yes  to  many 
things — to  excellence  and  risk  and  reach,  to 
courage  and  the  untried  and  the  supposedly 
impossible.  You've  rebelled  against  the  arti- 
ficial and  embraced  the  authentic.  You've 
achieved  a  great  deal.  And  your  creativity 
itself  has  been  life-affirming,  for  creation  is 
a  profoundly  faithful  act,  an  act  that  says,  "I 
trust  in  the  future,  and  I  trust  in  life  itself." 


You're  all  originals.  You've  all  made 
America  better — a  better  place — and  you've 
made  it  seem  a  better  place  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  the  world.  And  this  today  is 
just  our  way  of  saying  thanks.  And  without 
further  ado,  I'm  going  to  read  the  citations 
for  the  medals  now  and  award  them  to  the 
recipients. 

Walter  Hubert  Annenberg: 

Following  a  brilliant  career  in  publishing  and 
pioneering  the  use  of  television  for  educational 
purposes,  Walter  Hubert  Annenberg  was  in  1969 
appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
where  he  served  with  extraordinary  diligence, 
bringing  the  governments  and  people  of  the 
United  States  and  United  Kingdom  closer  togeth- 
er. Since  returning  to  private  life,  Walter  Annen- 
berg has  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of 
higher  education  and  has  provided  support  to 
countless  institutions.  Today  our  nation  repays  his 
lifetime  of  achievement  with  its  gratitude. 

Walter 

Ambassador  Annenberg.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

The    President.     ^very    pleased    and 

proud. 

Ambassador  Annenberg.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
President. 

The  President.  Earl  Henry  Blaik: 

A  soldier  of  the  gridiron.  Colonel  Earl  "Red" 
Blaik  led  the  West  Point  team  he  coached  into 
the  pages  of  the  history  books.  He  rallied  the 
Black  Knights  from  a  record  of  devastating  de- 
feats and  carried  them  on  to  some  of  their  great- 
est victories,  winning  the  esteem  of  his  cadet 
players  and  the  admiration  of  his  vanquished 
rivals.  One  of  America's  great  coaches,  he 
brought  a  winning  spirit  to  his  team,  honor  to  his 
branch  of  service,  and  pride  to  his  nation. 

And,  Red,  here  you  go,  and  well  de- 
served. 

Mr.  Blaik.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.   Barry  Morris  Goldwater: 

Senator  Goldwater.  Thank  God  I  made  it. 
[Laughter] 

The  President.  [Continuing  to  read  the  ci- 
tation] 

Soldier  and  statesman,  Barry  Morris  Goldwater 
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has  stood  at  the  center  of  American  history.  Re- 
spected by  both  ally  and  adversary,  Barry  Gold- 
water's  celebrated  candor  and  patriotism  have 
made  him  an  American  legend.  Hailed  as  a 
prophet  before  his  time,  selfless  in  the  service  of 
his  nation,  Barry  Goldwater  has  earned  the  un- 
bounded affection  and  admiration  of  his  country- 
men and  the  enduring  gratitude  of  all  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

And  here  you  go,  Mr.  Conservative. 

And  Helen  Hayes.  I  can't  resist  pointing 
out  that  Helen  was  married  to  a  happy 
rebel  named  Charlie  MacArthur,  a  wonder- 
ful playwright  and  a  man  of  natural  style. 
And,  Helen,  today  I  was  remembering  your 
story — ^no,  in  just  a  minute;  I'm  going  to 
make  you  listen  to  a  story.  When  she  first 
set  eyes  on  Charlie,  it  was  at  a  party.  And 
he  was  eating  from  a  bag  of  peanuts.  He 
looked  at  her  and  asked  if  she'd  like  some 
peanuts.  And  as  he  poured  them  into  her 
hand  he  said,  "I  wish  they  were  emeralds." 
And  years  later,  as  a  famous  and  celebrated 
playwright,  he  bought  Helen  what  she'd 
asked  for  as  an  anniversary  gift — a  handful 
of  jewels.  And  as  he  poured  the  emeralds 
into  her  hand,  you  know  what  he  said?  "I 
wish  they  were  peanuts."  [Laughter] 

Helen  Hayes  MacArthur: 

Many  are  admired,  but  few  are  beloved,  and 
fewer  still  are  both.  But  Helen  Hayes  is  and  has 
been  for  almost  all  the  years  of  this  century  both. 
Peerless  actress,  peerless  star,  she  has  excelled  on 
stage,  screen,  and  television,  playing  everything 
from  virtuous  young  ingenues  to  Victorian 
queens.  Helen  Hayes  is  that  rare  thing — a  true 
original.  She  is  also,  demonstrably,  a  great  actress, 
a  great  patriot,  and  a  great  soul. 

Helen,  congratulations. 

General  Matthew  B.  Ridgway: 

When  a  soldier  rising,  sword  in  hand,  reaches 
to  protect  an  idea — ^freedom,  liberty,  human 
kindness — the  world  is,  for  a  moment,  hushed. 
Greatness  is  often  born  in  quiet,  in  stillness.  And 
so  it  was  that  night  in  June  of  1944  when  General 
Matthew  B.  Ridgway  prayed  the  words  God 
spoke  to  Joshua:  "I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake 


thee."  D-day  saved  a  continent,  and  so,  a  world. 
And  Ridgway  helped  save  D-day.  Heroes  come 
when  they're  needed;  great  men  step  forward 
when  courage  seems  in  short  supply.  World  War 
II  was  such  a  time.  And  there  was  Ridgway. 

General,  thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 
Vermont  Connecticut  Royster: 
Mr.  Royster.  Did  they  have  to  put  the 
middle  name  in? 
The  President.  [Laughter]  Not  anymore. 

For  over  half  a  century,  as  a  journalist,  author, 
and  teacher,  Vermont  Royster  illuminated  the 
political  and  economic  life  of  our  times.  His 
common  sense  exploded  the  pretentions  of 
"expert  opinion,"  and  his  compelling  eloquence 
warned  of  the  evils  of  society  loosed  from  its 
moorings  in  faith.  The  voice  of  the  American 
people  can  be  heard  in  his  prose — ^honest,  open, 
proud,  and  free. 

Vermont,  congratulations  to  you  and  to 
the  rest  of  New  England. 
Albert  Bruce  Sabin: 

When,  as  a  boy,  Albert  Bruce  Sabin  came  to 
the  United  States  from  Russia,  no  one  could  have 
known  that  he  would  number  among  the  most 
prominent  immigrants  of  our  century.  From  an 
early  age  Sabin  devoted  his  life  to  medicine,  and 
by  the  1950's  his  research  had  resulted  in  a 
breakthrough.  In  the  years  since  the  Sabin  vac- 
cine has  helped  to  make  dramatic  advances 
against  the  scourge  of  poliomyelitis. 

This  medal  is  awarded  to  Dr.  Sabin  on 
behalf  of  a  proud  nation  and  a  grateful 
world.  Doctor,  thank  you  for  everything. 

There's  nothing  to  add  to  achievements 
such  as  these,  and  no  praise  that  can  add 
any  more  luster  to  these  great  names.  May  I 
say  to  you  simply,  to  all  of  you,  thank  you 
just  for  being,  for  doing  what  you've  done 
and  what  you  do.  And  thank  you  all,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:17  p.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House  follow- 
ing a  luncheon  for  the  recipients  and  their 
guests. 
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Act  of  1986 
May  12,  1986 


I  have  signed  H.R.  1116,  the  Garrison  Di- 
version Unit  Reformulation  Act  of  1986. 
This  bill  would  implement  certain  recom- 
mendations of  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit 
Commission  report  concerning  the  water 
needs  of  the  State  of  North  D^ota  and  re- 
lated matters. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  many  parties  who 
worked  together,  most  particularly  Senator 
Mark  Andrews,  whose  tenacious  dedication 
led  efforts,  along  with  others,  to  settle  the 
complex  issues  surroimding  authorization 
and  funding  for  a  revised  Garrison  Diver- 
sion Unit.  Despite  the  long  and  contentious 
history  of  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit,  the 
citizens  who  have  worked  on  both  sides  of 
the  project  have  demonstrated  that  people 
of  good  will  can  reach  consensus  on  the 
critical  water  development  and  environ- 
mental issues  that  face  the  Nation.  Because 
both  supporters  and  opponents  were  willing 
to  drop  past  differences  and  work  together, 
H.R.  1116  offers  benefits  to  all  of  the  par- 
ties who  were  involved  in  the  negotiations. 

We  have  consistently  supported  the  fine 
work  of  the  Garrison  Diversion  Unit  Com- 
mission. In  developing  its  recommenda- 
tions, the  Commission  responded  to  the 
contemporary  water  needs  of  North 
Dakota.  While  this  bill  is  generally  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission,  I 
regret  that  H.R.  1116  does  not  include 
amendments  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion to  ensure  greater  cost  recovery  for  the 
project.  However,  the  total  cost  of  the  re- 
vised project  represented  by  this  compro- 
mise is  substantially  less  than  anticipated 
under  the  original  authorizations  or  under 
the  Commission's  recommendations,  and 
major  portions  of  the  controversial  project 
are  deauthorized  by  this  legislation.  Of 
equal  importance,  H.R.  1116  responds  to  a 
unique  problem  that  has  been  the  subject 
of  controversy  for  over  40  years,  and  there- 
fore I  view  this  compromise  as  an  accepta- 


ble solution  of  this  longstanding  issue.  It 
should  not  be  perceived  as  altering,  in  any 
way,  the  administration's  policy  on  cost  re- 
covery for  water  projects.  Without  these 
considerations,  I  could  not  have  approved 
H.R.  1116. 

Finally,  section  9  of  H.R.  1116  raises  a 
constitutional  concern  that  requires  com- 
ment. That  section  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  "Wetlands  Trust"  under  the 
laws  of  North  Dakota,  but  partially  funded 
by  an  annual  contribution  of  Federal  funds. 
The  trust  is  to  be  administered  by  a  board 
of  directors  whose  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  North  Dakota 
and  certain  environmental  organizations. 
The  purposes  of  the  trust,  as  stated  in  the 
bill  and  to  be  restated  in  its  corporate  char- 
ter, are  to  "preserve,  enhance,  restore,  and 
manage  wetland  and  associated  wildlife 
habitat  in  the  State  of  North  Dakota."  The 
corporate  charter  will  authorize  the  trust  to 
finance  programs  in  support  of  those  pur- 
poses. 

I  have  been  advised  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  that  because  the  trust  officials  are 
not  Federal  officers,  the  trust's  allocation  of 
Federal  funds  may  raise  a  constitutional 
question  under  the  appointments  clause,  ar- 
ticle II,  section  2,  clause  2,  unless  the  bill  is 
given  a  careful  narrowing  construction.  For 
this  reason,  I  am  signing  H.R.  1116  based 
on  the  understanding  that  the  language  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
make  an  annual  Federal  contribution  to  the 
trust  means  that  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish a  grant  agreement  with  the  trust.  The 
agreement  should  contain  such  terms  as  are 
consistent  with  constitutional  and  legal  re- 
quirements and  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  as  defined  in 
its  corporate  charter. 

Note:  H.R.  1116,  approved  May  12,  was  as- 
signed Public  Law  No.  99-294. 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  Attacks 
on  Shipping  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
May  12,  1986 


The  administration  is  deeply  concerned 
over  the  increase  in  attacks  on  merchant 
shipping  in  international  waters  in  the 
lower  Persian  Gulf.  Within  the  last  8  days, 
two  Saudi  tankers  have  been  struck  by  Ira- 
nian aircraft  in  what  appears  to  be  an  inten- 
sification of  strikes  on  neutral  ships  operat- 
ing peacefully  in  the  Gulf. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  recent  action 
of  Congress  in  rejecting  an  arms  sale  may 
have  created  the  misperception  that  the 
U.S.  commitment  to  freedom  of  navigation 
in  the  Gulf  and  Saudi  self-defense  has  di- 
minished. Any  such  view  would  be  gravely 
mistaken.  We  strongly  support  Saudi  Arabi- 
an self-defense.  To  avoid  miscalculation,  we 
reemphasize  the  importance  we  attach  to 
the  principle  of  freedom  of  navigation  and 


the  free  flow  of  oil,  as  well  as  our  determi- 
nation to  maintain  open  access  through  the 
Straits  of  Hormuz.  Our  commitment  to  this 
principle  and  its  application  to  the  Gulf  re- 
mains unchanged. 

The  United  States  continues  to  seek  the 
earliest  possible  end  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 
At  the  same  time,  we  will  support  the  indi- 
vidual and  collective  self-defense  efforts  of 
our  friends  in  the  region  and  will  continue 
to  consider  expansion  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war 
to  the  Arab  Gulf  States  to  be  a  major  threat 
to  our  interests. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  12:12  p.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Appointment  of  Mari  Maseng  as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Public  Liaison 
May  12,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mari  Maseng  to  be  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Public  Liaison.  She  will  suc- 
ceed Linda  Chavez. 

Since  April  1985  Ms.  Maseng  has  been 
vice  president  and  director  of  corporate  re- 
lations at  the  Beatrice  Companies  in  Chica- 
go. Previously,  she  served  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  for  Public  Affairs, 
1983-1985;  a  speechwriter  for  President 
Reagan,   1981-1983;  a  press  aide  to  Mrs. 


Reagan  during  the  transition,  1980-1981;  a 
media  strategist  for  the  Reagan-Bush  cam- 
paign, 1980;  staff  director  for  Senator  Bob 
Dole's  Presidential  campaign,  1979;  a  press 
aide  to  Representative  Phil  Crane,  1979; 
campaign  press  secretary  for  Senator  Strom 
Thurmond,  1978;  and  a  reporter  for  the 
Charleston  Evening  Post,  1976-1978. 

Ms.  Maseng  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  South  Carolina  (B.A.,  1975).  She  re- 
sides in  Washington,  DC,  and  was  born 
March  15,  1954,  in  Chicago,  IL. 
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Nomination  of  Manuel  H.  Johnson  To  Be  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
May  12,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Manuel  H.  Johnson,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
for  a  term  of  4  years.  He  would  succeed 
Preston  Martin  in  his  capacity  as  Vice 
Chairman.  Mr.  Johnson  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  since 
February  6,  1986. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  served  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  Policy  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury,  1982-1986,  and  as 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic 
Policy,  1981-1982.  Dr.  Johnson  was  an  asso- 


ciate professor  of  economics  at  George 
Mason  University  in  Fairfax,  VA,  1980- 
1981,  and  an  assistant  professor  of  econom- 
ics, 1977-1980.  He  was  an  instructor  and 
research  associate  in  the  economics  depart- 
ment at  Florida  State  University  in  1973- 
1976. 

Dr.  Johnson  graduated  from  Troy  State 
University  (B.S.,  1973)  and  Florida  State 
University  (M.S.,  1974;  Ph.D.,  1977).  He  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Fairfax,  VA.  He  was  born  February  10, 
1949,  in  Troy,  AL. 


Nomination  of  H.  Robert  Heller  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
May  12,  1986 


The  President  today  has  announced  his 
intention  to  nominate  H.  Robert  Heller  of 
California,  district  12,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  for  the  unexpired  term  of  14 
years  from  February  1,  1982.  He  would  suc- 
ceed Preston  Martin. 

Since  1978  Dr.  Heller  has  been  senior 
vice  president  and  director  of  international 
economic  research  at  Bank  of  America,  San 
Francisco,  CA.  Previously,  he  was  Chief,  Fi- 
nancial Studies  Division,  International  Mon- 


etary Fund,  Washington,  DC,  1974-1978; 
professor  of  economics.  University  of 
Hawaii,  1971-1974;  and  assistant  and  associ- 
ate professor.  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles,  1965-1971. 

Dr.  Heller  graduated  from  Parsons  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1961),  the  University  of  Minneso- 
ta (M.A.,  1962),  and  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley  (Ph.D.,  1965).  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Mill 
Valley,  CA.  Dr.  Heller  was  born  January  8, 
1940,  in  Cologne,  Germany. 


Nomination  of  Joyce  Doyle  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission 
May  12,  1986 


The  President  today  has  announced  his 
intention  to  nominate  Joyce  Doyle  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  for  a  term  ex- 
piring August  30,  1992.  This  is  a  reappoint- 


ment. 

Ms.  Doyle  was  first  appointed  to  this 
Commission  in  April  1985.  Previously,  she 
was  assistant  general  counsel  at  Belco  Petro- 
leum Corp.  in  New  York,  1976-1985;  and 
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vice  president  of  Belcoal,  Inc.,  1982-1983. 
From  1973  to  1976,  she  was  a  litigation  at- 
torney with  Fogarty,  McLaughlin  &  Semel 
in  New  York  City. 
Ms.   Doyle  graduated  from  Youngstown 


State  University  (B.A.,  1960),  Catholic  Uni- 
versity (M.A.,  1964),  and  Fordham  Universi- 
ty (J.D.,  1972).  She  resides  in  Washington, 
DC,  and  was  born  August  13,  1937,  in 
Youngstown,  OH. 


Appointment  of  Louis  R.  Bruce  as  a  Member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Education 
May  12,  1986 


The  President  today  has  annoimced  his 
intention  to  appoint  Louis  R.  Bruce  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Indian  Education  for  a  term  expiring 
September  29,  1988.  This  is  a  reappoint- 
ment. 

Since  1974  Mr.  Bruce  has  been  owner 
and  president  of  Native  American  Consult- 
ants, Inc.,  in  Washington,  DC.  Previously, 
he  was  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  at 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  1969-1973;  ex- 
ecutive director  and  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  Zeta  Psi  Education  Founda- 
tion and  Fraternity,  North  America,  Inc., 


1966-1969;  and  public  relations  editor  and 
marketing  promotions  director  for  Mid- 
Eastern  Cooperative,  1964-1966.  Mr.  Bruce 
has  owned  and  operated  a  600-acre  dairy 
farm  in  Richfield  Springs,  NY,  and  he  has 
been  an  adviser  on  American  Indian  affairs 
to  former  Presidents  from  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt to  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Bruce  graduated  firom  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1930).  Mr.  Bruce  is  married, 
has  three  children,  and  resides  in  Arlington, 
VA.  He  was  born  on  December  30,  1905, 
on  the  Onondaga  Reservation  near  Syra- 
cuse, NY. 


Appointment  of  Four  Members  of  the  National  Council  on 
Vocational  Education 
May  12,  1986 


The  President  today  has  announced  his 
intention  to  appoint  the  following  individ- 
uals to  be  members  of  the  National  Council 
on  Vocational  Education  for  terms  expiring 
January  17,  1989.  These  are  reappoint- 
ments. 

Marilyn  D.  Liddicoat,  of  California.  Mrs.  Liddi- 
coat  is  an  attorney  in  Watsonville,  CA,  and  cur- 
rently serves  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  She  grad- 
uated from  UCLA  (B.A.)  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California  (J.D.).  She  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  was  born  October  2,  1931, 
in  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

John  Henry  Mackey,  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Mackey  is 
president  of  local  1414  of  the  International 
Longshoremen's  Association  in  Savannah,  GA. 
He  has  been  vice  president  of  both  the  South 


Atlantic  and  gulf  coast  district  of  the  ILA  and 
the  International  Longshoremen's  Association. 
He  is  married,  has  three  children,  and  was 
born  October  26,  1921,  in  Savannah,  GA. 
Ray  Shamie,  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Shamie  is 
chairman  and  founder  of  Metal  Bellows  Corp. 
in  Sharon,  MA.  He  attended  Fenn  College  in 
Cleveland,  OH.  Mr.  Shamie  is  married,  has  two 
children,  and  was  born  February  14,  1921,  in 
Brooklyn,  NY. 

Arthur  E.  Vadnais,  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Vadnais  is 
supervisor  of  education  coordination,  Minneso- 
ta State  Board  of  Vocational-Technical  Educa- 
tion. He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota (B.S.,  1962).  Mr.  Vadnais  is  married,  has 
two  children,  and  resides  in  Minneapolis,  MN. 
He  was  born  December  23,  1928,  in  Chicago, 
IL. 
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Nomination  of  Diana  D.  Denman  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Museum  Services  Board 
May  12,  1986 


The  President  today  has  announced  his 
intention  to  nominate  Diana  D.  Denman  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Museum  Serv- 
ices Board,  Institute  of  Museum  Services, 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  for  a  term  expiring  December 
6,  1990.  She  would  succeed  Liles  B.  Wil- 
liams. 

Since  1983  Mrs.  Denman  has  been  vice 


chairman  of  the  Republican  Party  of  Texas. 
She  owns  and  operates  a  ranch  in  San  Anto- 
nio, TX,  and  was  formerly  an  actress  in  Los 
Angeles,  CA. 

Mrs.  Denman  graduated  from  the  George 
Washington  University  (B.A.,  1955).  She  is 
married,  and  she  has  one  child.  Mrs. 
Denman  was  born  on  February  20,  1934,  in 
Abilene,  TX. 


Appointment  of  17  Delegates  to  the  National  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business 
May  12,  1986 


The  President  today  has  announced  his 
intention  to  appoint  the  following  individ- 
uals to  be  delegates  to  the  National  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business.  These 
are  new  positions. 

Dennis  V.  Alfieri,  of  California.  Mr.  Alfieri  is  vice 
president  for  development  with  Aiken  Con- 
struction Co.  in  Arcadia,  CA.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Southern  California  (B.S, 
1980).  Mr.  Alfieri  is  married,  and  he  was  born 
November  20,  1958,  in  Pasadena,  CA. 

Marion  R.  Behr,  of  New  Jersey.  Mrs.  Behr  is 
president  of  Women  Working  Home,  Inc.,  in 
Edison,  NJ.  She  graduated  from  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1961).  Mrs  Behr  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  was  born  September  12, 
1939,  in  Rochester,  NY. 

Melvin  A.  Bilal,  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Bilal  is  presi- 
dent of  Howard  Security  Services,  Inc.,  in  Balti- 
more, MD.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Illinois  (B.S.,  1965)  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  (J.D.,  1972).  Mr.  Bilal  is  married, 
has  two  children,  and  resides  in  EUicott  City, 
MD.  He  was  born  September  10,  1942,  in 
White  Plains,  NY. 

John  M.  Burris,  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Burris  is  vice 
president  of  Burris  Foods,  Inc.,  in  Milford,  DE. 
He  graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
(B.A.,  1969).  Mr.  Burris  is  married,  has  three 
children,  and  was  born  April  19,  1946,  in  Mil- 
ford,  DE. 

Margaret  A.  Carpenter,  of  Alabama.  Mrs.  Carpen- 


ter is  president  and  founder  of  Compos-it,  Inc., 
in  Montgomery,  AL.  She  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Alabama  (B.S.,  1945).  Mrs.  Car- 
penter is  married,  has  three  children,  and  was 
born  April  7,  1924,  in  Birmingham,  AL. 

Paul  J.  Coughlin,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Coughlin  is  president  of  the  Washington 
Aluminum  Co.  in  Baltimore,  MD.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Georgetown  University  (B.A.,  1961) 
and  Columbia  University  (L.L.B.,  1964).  He  is 
married,  has  four  children,  and  resides  in 
Washington,  DC.  Mr.  Coughlin  was  born  No- 
vember 14,  1939,  in  Cleveland,  OH. 

Willis  K.  Drake,  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Drake  is  the 
retired  chairman  of  Micro  Computers  Tech., 
Inc.,  in  St.  Paul,  MN.  He  graduated  from 
Purdue  University  (B.A.,  1947).  Mr.  Drake  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Edina,  MN.  He  was  born  May  28,  1923,  in 
LaCrosse,  WI. 

Billy  Joe  DuPree,  of  Texas.  Mr.  DuPree  is  presi- 
dent of  DuPree  Construction  Co.,  in  Dallas, 
TX.  He  attended  Michigan  State  University. 
Mr.  DuPree  is  married,  has  two  children,  and 
was  born  March  7,  1950,  in  Monroe,  LA. 

Florence  Fang,  of  California.  Mrs.  Fang  is  presi- 
dent of  Grand  Palace  Restaurant  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, CA.  She  graduated  from  Taiwan  Univer- 
sity (B.A.,  1960).  Mrs.  Fang  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  was  born  in  Peking,  China. 

Gwen  Fraser,  of  Washington.  Mrs.  Eraser  is  co- 
owner  of  Fraser  Boiler,  Inc.,  in  Seattle,  WA. 
She    attended    Seattle    Community    College, 
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1970-1973.  Mrs.  Fraser  is  married,  has  three 
children,  and  was  bom  April  22,  1939,  in  Ope- 
lousas,  LA. 

Thomas  L.  Gregory,  of  South  Carolina.  Mr.  Greg- 
ory is  president  of  Gregory  Electric  Co.,  Inc., 
in  Columbia,  SC.  He  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina  (B.S.,  1949).  Mr.  Greg- 
ory is  married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Chapin,  SC.  He  was  bom  April  4,  1926,  in 
Columbia,  SC. 

John  T.  (Jack)  Harris,  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Harris  is 
president  of  J.T.  Harris  Co.  (formerly  Aycock*s 
department  stores)  in  Tappahannock,  VA.  He 
attended  Lewisburg  and  Wesleyan  Colleges. 
Mr.  Harris  is  married,  has  three  children,  and 
resides  in  Dunnsville,  VA.  He  was  bom  March 
19,  1945,  in  Columbus,  GA. 

Stephen  B.  Herrick,  of  California.  Mr.  Herrick  is 
chairman  of  Import  Parts  America  in  Palo  Alto, 
CA.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley  (B.S.,  1960).  He  is  married, 
has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Atherton,  CA. 
Mr.  Herrick  was  born  July  26,  1937,  in  Berke- 
ley, CA. 

John  A.  Kleppe,  of  Nevada.  Dr.  Kleppe  is  presi- 
dent of  Scientific  Engineering  Instruments  in 


Sparks,  NV.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Nevada  (B.S.,  1961;  M.S.,  1967)  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  (Ph.D.,  1970).  Dr.  Kleppe 
is  married,  has  three  children,  and  resides  in 
Reno,  NV.  He  was  bom  Febmary  21,  1939,  in 
Oakland,  CA. 

Gay  Conrad  Kruglick,  of  Arizona.  Mrs.  Kmglick 
is  president  of  Joy-Etc,  Ltd.,  in  Mesa,  AZ.  She 
attended  the  University  of  Arizona  and  Mesa 
Community  College.  Mrs.  Kmghck  is  married, 
has  three  children,  and  resides  in  Phoenix,  AZ. 
She  was  bom  May  17,  1935,  in  Mesa,  AZ. 

/  Michael  Levesque,  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Leves- 
que  is  currently  director  of  job  development 
training  in  the  Office  of  the  Governor  of 
Rhode  Island.  He  graduated  from  St.  Michael's 
College  (B.A.,  1975).  Mr.  Levesque  is  married, 
has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Providence, 
RI.  He  was  born  September  2,  1953,  in  War- 
wick, RI. 

Ben  P.  Talbot,  Sr.,  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Talbot  is 
owner  of  Talbot's  Department  Store  in  Magno- 
lia, AR.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Arkansas  (B.S.,  1950).  Mr.  Talbot  is  married,  has 
two  children,  and  was  born  August  25,  1928,  in 
Texarkana,  AR. 


Nomination  of  Six  Members  of  the  Peace  Corps  National  Advisory 

Council 

May  12,  1986 


The  President  today  has  announced  his 
intention  to  nominate  the  following  individ- 
uals to  be  members  of  the  Peace  Corps  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council.  These  are  new  po- 
sitions. 

For  terms  ofl  year  expiring  November  11, 
1986: 

Gary  D.  Robinson,  of  Washington.  Mr.  Robinson 
is  the  industrial  relations  manager  of  the 
Boeing  Co.  He  graduated  from  Southern  Illi- 
nois University  (B.A.,  1964)  and  Case  Western 
University  (Ph.D.,  1976).  He  is  married  and  has 
two  children.  He  was  born  August  9,  1938,  in 
Colcord,  WV. 

Laren  R.  Robison,  of  Utah.  Mr.  Robison  is  associ- 
ate dean  of  the  College  of  Biology  and  Agricul- 
ture at  Brigham  Young  University.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Brigham  Young  University  (B.S.,  1957; 
M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1962).  He  is  married  and  has 
six  children.  He  was  born  March  25,  1931,  in 
Georgetown,  ID. 


Frank  C.  Kiehne,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Kiehne  is 
currently  secretary  for  refugees  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  the  world  alliance  of  the  YMCA.  He 
graduated  from  George  Williams  College  (B.A., 
1947;  M.S.,  1951).  He  is  married  and  has  two 
children.  He  was  born  February  2,  1925,  in 
Burlington,  lA. 

Sue  Wagner,  of  Nevada.  Ms.  Wagner  is  currently 
special  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  Desert 
Research  Institute.  She  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Arizona  (B.A.,  1962)  and  North- 
western University  (M.A.,  1964).  She  has  two 
children.  She  was  born  January  6,  1940,  in 
Portland,  ME. 

For  terms  of  2  years  expiring  November  29, 
1987: 

Paul  Koehler,  of  Texas.  Mr.  Koehler  is  currently 
studying  law  at  St.  Mary's  School  of  Law  in  San 
Antonio,  TX.  He  graduated  from  Washington 
and  Lee  University  (B.A.,  1980).  He  is  married 
and  was  born  June  1,  1958,  in  Dallas,  TX. 
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Alice  Roxana  Thompson,  of  Virginia.  Mrs. 
Thompson  currently  serves  as  director  of  infor- 
mation of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters.  She  graduated  from  American  Uni- 


versity (B.A.,  1971)  and  Catholic  University 
(M.S.,  1975).  Mrs.  Thompson  is  married  and 
was  born  January  16,  1940,  in  Washington,  DC. 


Proclamation  5475 — ^Year  of  the  Flag 
May  12,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

There  is  no  greater,  more  beautiful,  and 
instantly  recognizable  symbol  of  our  Nation 
and  its  ideals,  traditions,  and  values  than 
the  flag  of  the  United  States.  The  thirteen 
stripes  of  red  and  white  remind  us  of  the 
courage  and  steadfastness  of  those  who 
pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor  to  found  this  great  experiment 
in  republican  government.  The  white  stars 
on  a  field  of  blue  stand  for  the  13  original 
colonies  that  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
Nation  and  the  37  states  that  have  become 
part  of  our  Nation  since  then.  Those  many 
stars  recall  the  saga  of  our  growth  as  we 
spanned  a  continent.  The  colors  of  our  flag 
signify  the  qualities  of  the  human  spirit  we 
Americans  cherish:  red  for  courage  and 
readiness  to  sacrifice;  white  for  pure  inten- 
tions and  high  ideals;  and  blue  for  vigilance 
and  justice.  In  recent  years,  citizen  aware- 
ness, interest,  and  appreciation  of  the  flag 
and  its  relationship  to  our  American  herit- 
age have  increased.  More  American  families 
and  businesses  are  buying  and  displaying 
the  flag. 

Nineteen  eighty-six  marks  the  200th  anni- 
versary of  the  first  call  for  a  Federal  consti- 
tutional convention  and  the  year  of  rededi- 


cation  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  another 
mighty  symbol  of  what  America  means.  Let 
it  also  be  the  year  we  as  a  people  com- 
memorate our  flag  as  the  proud  banner  that 
the  winds  of  freedom  lovingly  caress,  for 
which  generations  of  patriots  have  fought 
and  died — the  sign  and  symbol  of  a  people 
ruled  by  a  constitution  that  protects  all  and 
enshrines  our  hopes  and  our  history. 

The  Congress,  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
424,  has  designated  1986  as  the  "Year  of 
the  Flag"  and  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  observ- 
ance of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  1986  the  Year  of  the  Flag. 
To  heighten  citizen  awareness  of  our  flag,  I 
urge  all  Americans  to  renew  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  flag  and  its  relationship  to  our 
heritage,  through  appropriate  celebrations 
honoring  the  flag. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twelfth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:21  a.m..  May  13,  1986] 
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Proclamation  5476 — Flag  Day  and  National  Flag  Week,  1986 
May  12,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Over  two  hundred  years  ago,  in  June 
1775,  the  first  distinctive  American  flags 
were  flown  over  the  colonial  defenses 
during  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  One  flag 
was  an  adaptation  of  the  British  Blue 
Ensign,  while  the  other  displayed  the  pine 
tree,  a  symbol  of  the  experience  of  Ameri- 
cans who  had  wrested  their  land  from  the 
wilderness. 

As  the  colonials  moved  toward  a  final  sep- 
aration from  Great  Britain,  other  flags  ap- 
peared. At  least  two  of  them  featured  a 
rattlesnake,  symbolizing  vigilance  and 
deadly  striking  power.  One  bore  the  legend 
"Liberty  or  Death";  the  other,  "Don't 
Tread  on  Me."  The  Grand  Union  Flag  was 
raised  over  Washington's  Continental  Army 
Headquarters  on  January  1,  1776.  It  dis- 
played not  only  the  British  crosses  of  St. 
Andrew  and  St.  George,  but  also  thirteen 
red  and  white  stripes  to  symbolize  the 
American  colonies.  The  Bennington  flag 
also  appeared  in  1776,  with  thirteen  stars, 
thirteen  stripes,  and  the  number  "76." 

Two  years  after  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
on  June  14,  1777,  the  Continental  Congress 
adopted  a  flag  that  expressed  clearly  the 
unity  and  resolve  of  the  patriots  who  had 
banded  together  in  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence. The  delegates  voted  "that  the  flag  of 
the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white;  that  the 
union  be  thirteen  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field 
representing  a  new  constellation." 

After  more  than  two  centuries,  with  the 
addition  of  thirty-seven  stars,  each  repre- 
senting one  of  our  50  States,  the  flag  chosen 
by  the  Continental  Congress  on  that  June 
day  in  Philadelphia  still  waves  over  our 
Nation.  This  flag  symbolizes  our  shared 
commitment  to  freedom  and  federalism 
and  carries  a  message  of  hope  to  the  afflict- 
ed, of  opportunity  to  the  oppressed,  and  of 
peace  to  all  humanity. 

To  commemorate  the  adoption  of  our 
flag,  the  Congress,  by  a  joint  resolution  ap- 


proved August  3,  1949  (63  Stat.  492),  desig- 
nated June  14  of  each  year  as  Flag  Day  and 
requested  the  President  to  issue  an  annual 
proclamation  calling  for  its  observance  and 
for  the  display  of  the  Flag  of  the  United 
States  on  all  government  buildings.  The 
Congress  also  requested  the  President,  by 
joint  resolution  approved  June  9,  1966  (80 
Stat.  194),  to  issue  annually  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  in  which  June  14 
occurs  as  National  Flag  Week  and  calling 
upon  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
display  the  flag  during  that  week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  June  14,  1986,  as  Flag 
Day  and  the  week  beginning  June  8,  1986, 
as  National  Flag  Week,  and  I  direct  the 
appropriate  officials  of  the  government  to 
display  the  Flag  of  the  United  States  on  all 
government  buildings  during  that  week.  I 
urge  aU  Americans  to  observe  Flag  Day, 
June  14,  and  Flag  Week  by  flying  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  from  their  homes  and  other 
suitable  places. 

I  also  urge  the  American  people  to  cele- 
brate those  days  from  Flag  Day  through 
Independence  Day,  set  aside  by  Congress  as 
a  time  to  honor  America  (89  Stat.  211),  by 
having  public  gatherings  and  activities  at 
which  they  can  honor  their  country  in  an 
appropriate  manner,  especially  by  ceremo- 
nies in  which  all  renew  their  dedication  by 
publicly  reciting  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  to 
the  Flag  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it  stands,  one 
Nation,  under  God,  indivisible,  with  liberty 
and  justice  for  all. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twelfth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:22  a.m..  May  13,  1986] 
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Appointment  of  Johnathan  S.  Miller  as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Administration 
May  13,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Johnathan  S.  Miller  to  be 
Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Ad- 
ministration. He  will  succeed  Christopher 
Hicks. 

Since  August  1985  Mr.  Miller  has  served 
as  the  Senior  Director  for  Coordination  at 
the  National  Security  Council.  Previously, 
Mr.  Miller  was  the  Deputy  Coordinator  for 
Public  Diplomacy  for  Latin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  at  the  Department  of  State, 
1983-1985;  Peace  Corps  Director  in  Bot- 
swana, 1982-1983;  special  assistant  to  the 
Deputy    Administrator,    AID,     1981-1982; 


and  administrative  assistant  to  Congressman 
William  Goodling,  1981.  Prior  to  joining  the 
Reagan  administration,  Mr.  Miller  served  in 
the  Reagan-Bush  campaign  as  tour  director 
for  George  Bush  and  practiced  law  in  Lou- 
isville, KY,  with  the  firm  of  Miller  and 
Miller. 

Mr.  Miller  received  his  bachelor  of  arts 
degree  from  Duke  University  in  1975  and 
his  J.D.  from  the  University  of  Louisville 
School  of  Law  in  1978.  He  is  married  and 
resides  in  Alexandria,  VA.  Mr.  Miller  was 
born  October  9,  1952,  in  Louisville,  KY. 


White  House  Announcement  of  the  Signing  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Nineteenth  Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
May  13,  1986 


The  President  has  signed  the  Acts  of  the 
Nineteenth  Congress  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union,  negotiated  at  Hamburg  in  1984,  and 
expressed  to  the  Postal  Service  Board  of 
Governors  and  to  the  Postmaster  General 
his  concern  that  the  Acts  might  be  used  in 
ways  that  would  stifle  private  competition 
in  the  international  mail  arena. 

Administration  policy  is  to  encourage  free 


enterprise  in  ways  that  will  ensure  better 
products  and  services  at  lower  costs  to  our 
citizens.  In  line  with  this  policy,  the  Presi- 
dent has  asked  the  Postal  Service  Governors 
and  the  Postmaster  General  to  permit  and 
promote  marketplace  competition  in  inter- 
national mail  and  to  influence  other  nations 
to  do  likewise. 


Proclamation  5477- 
May  13,  1986 


-National  Osteoporosis  Awareness  Week,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Osteoporosis,  a  degenerative  bone  dis- 
ease, affects  15  to  20  million  Americans, 
mostly  women,  and  takes  a  terrible  human 
toll  of  pain,  impaired  mobility,  and  disrup- 
tion of  daily  activities.  Its  victims  lose  their 
independence,  and  their  families  share  in 


the  heartache. 

Often  called  a  silent  disease,  osteoporosis 
may  begin  and  then  progress  without  any 
warning  signs.  Bone  mass  decreases,  causing 
bones  to  be  more  susceptible  to  fracture. 
Each  year  more  than  1.3  million  Americans 
over  45  years  of  age  suffer  bone  fractures  as 
a  result  of  this  malady.  Fractures  of  the 
spine,  hips,  and  wrist  are  the  most  common, 
although  any  of  the  bones  may  be  affected. 
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As  the  number  of  elderly  persons  in- 
creases, so  will  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem. However,  we  now  know  that  osteopor- 
osis may  not  be  an  inevitable  part  of  aging. 
New  research  findings  and  new  approaches 
to  prevention,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  are 
being  developed  to  eliminate  osteoporosis 
as  a  cause  of  human  suffering.  Working  to- 
gether, the  Federal  government  and  pri- 
vate voluntary  organizations  have  devel- 
oped a  strong  and  enduring  partnership  in 
osteoporosis  research.  I  am  confident  we 
will  uncover  the  cause  and  cure  of  this 
major  public  health  problem  and  promote 
measures  to  prevent  or  delay  its  occur- 
rence. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
285,  has  designated  the  week  beginning 
May  11  through  May  17,  1986,  as  "National 
Osteoporosis  Awareness  Week"  and  author- 
ized and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a 


proclamation  in  observance  of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  May  11  through  May  17, 
1986,  as  National  Osteoporosis  Awareness 
Week,  and  I  urge  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  educational,  philanthropic,  scien- 
tific, medical,  and  health  care  organizations 
and  professionals  to  observe  this  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  thirteenth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:47  p.m.,  May  13,  1986] 


Remarks  and  a  Question-and- Answer  Session  With  Students  of  John 
A.  Hobnes  High  School  of  Edenton,  North  Carolina 
May  13,  1986 


The  President.  Thank  you  all,  and  wel- 
come to  the  White  House,  and  thank  you 
for  coming.  I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  you 
from  John  A.  Holmes  High  School  in  Eden- 
ton, North  Carolina,  on  your  great  achieve- 
ments this  year  and  on  your  upcoming 
graduation.  And  a  special  greeting  to  Rob 
Boyce,  the  principal  of  this  fine  school. 

As  you  know,  my  remarks  are  being 
broadcast  live  over  radio  and  television  to 
high  school  students  throughout  the  coun- 
try. While  I  was  in  Tokyo  at  the  economic 
summit,  I  found  myself  thinking  about  all  of 
you,  and  I  decided  that  when  I  got  back  it'd 
be  good  to  report  to  you — share  some 
thoughts  that  I've  been  having  about  the 
future. 

In  general,  conditions  in  our  country  are 
about  as  bright  as  this  very  bright  after- 
noon. I  was  worrying  when  I  put  that  line 
in  there  that  it  might  start  to  rain,  and  Fd 
have  to  say  something  else.  [Laughter] 
We've  been  working  to  take  an  economy 
that  was  in  bad  shape  and  get  it  moving 


and  growing  again;  take  our  national  de- 
fense and  make  it  first-rate  again  after  a 
long  period  of  decline;  and  to  restore 
reason,  respect,  and  reality  to  our  foreign 
policy.  And  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  we've 
made  a  good  deal  of  progress. 

Only  5  years  ago  our  economy  suffered 
from  high  inflation,  high  interest  rates, 
mushrooming  government  spending,  and 
steadily  increasing  unemployment.  A  lot  of 
people  couldn't  find  jobs,  and  people  on 
fixed  incomes  were  finding  it  harder  to  buy 
the  basics,  such  as  food  and  shelter.  Well, 
we  got  inflation  down,  interest  rates  down, 
and  our  economy  created  over  IVa  million 
new  jobs  just  last  year  alone.  The  poor  are 
now  increasingly  able  to  dig  themselves  out 
of  poverty,  and  that's  been  good  economic 
news. 

The  good  news  in  defense  is  that  our 
Armed  Forces,  which  were  suffering  from 
neglect  and  low  funding,  have  now  made  a 
comeback.  Morale  is  up  in  the  services,  and 
the  quality  of  our  men  and  women  in  uni- 
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form  has  never  been  better — and  I  mean 
never.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
in  uniform  today  than  we've  ever  had  in 
the  history  of  our  nation,  even  back  when 
we  had  the  compulsory  draft.  In  addition, 
our  nation  has  encouraged  a  more  realistic 
sense  of  defense  needs. 

In  foreign  affairs  we've  kept  our  friends 
close  and  the  lines  of  communication  with 
our  adversaries  open.  We've  tried  to  give 
the  world  the  sense  that  the  United  States 
has  a  coherent  and  logical  foreign  policy 
that  reflects  our  respect  for  freedom  and 
our  opposition  to  tyranny. 

The  point  is  that  all  we've  done  has  had, 
and  will  continue  to  have,  a  direct  impact 
on  your  lives.  And  the  fact  is,  it's  your 
future,  not  ours.  And  all  that  we've  done, 
we've  done  with  an  eye  toward  how  it 
would  impact  you.  We  want  to  make  your 
future  better,  because  tomorrow  belongs  to 
you.  And  since  you're  the  leaders  of  tomor- 
row, I  wanted  to  talk  to  all  of  you  as  a 
friend  about  the  things  you'll  have  to  do  to 
ensure  a  prosperous  nation  and  a  peaceful 
world.  And  I'm  sure  that  peace  and  pros- 
perity must  be  at  the  top  of  your  agenda  for 
the  future. 

You  have  some  special  responsibilities 
ahead  of  you — very  important  responsibil- 
ities. America  is  back,  yes,  but  we  still  face 
major  challenges  in  the  world.  And  it's  your 
generation  that  will  have  to  accept  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  tackling  these  chal- 
lenges. It's  important  that  you're  fit  for  the 
future  and  that  you  be  all  that  you  can  be. 
So,  go  for  it!  In  the  area  of  education  you 
have  a  responsibility  to  try  to  learn  and 
care  about  scientific  and  intellectual  in- 
quiry. The  world  is  an  increasingly  competi- 
tive place.  And  if  we're  to  compete,  we'll 
have  to  do  it  with  brainpower — ^your  brain- 
power. So,  keep  learning  and  hit  those 
books. 

We  have  to  remain  economically  com- 
petitive, and  that  means  being  aware  of  two 
things:  first,  what  makes  economies  tick, 
and  second,  what  works  in  other  societies. 
We've  been  trying  very  hard  in  Washington 
to  make  America  even  more  economically 
fit  by  really  overhauling  our  entire  tax 
structure.  When  we  came  into  office,  the 
top  personal  tax  rate  that  the  Federal  Gov- 


ernment could  put  on  your  income  was  70 
percent.  Now,  you  can  understand,  I  think, 
that  if  you  were  getting  up  in  those  brack- 
ets— there  were  14  different  tax  brackets, 
depending  on  the  amount  of  money  in  each 
bracket  you  earned.  And  when  you  could 
look  and  say,  "If  I  earn  another  dollar,  I 
only  get  to  keep  30  cents  out  of  it,"  you  can 
imagine  the  lack  of  incentive  there.  Well, 
we  lowered  it  to  50  percent,  and  the  econo- 
my really  took  off.  Now  we're  trying  to 
lower  it  yet  again  so  that  families  can  keep 
more  of  their  money  and  so  the  national 
economy  will  be  lean  and  trim  and  fit  for 
the  future. 

And  it's  your  generation  that  will  defend 
freedom  from  its  adversaries.  The  biggest 
contribution  you  can  make  to  that  quest  is 
to  become  a  good  citizen.  Good  citizenship 
is  vitally  important  if  democracies  are  to 
continue.  Good  citizenship  means  trying  to 
understand  the  issues  and  great  questions  of 
your  day.  It  also  means  voting.  To  vote  is  to 
take  part  in  this  grand  experiment  called 
democracy  in  America.  It's  your  right  and 
your  responsibility  to  take  part.  Good  citi- 
zenship also  might  mean  considering  going 
into  teaching  as  a  profession.  There's  a 
teacher  shortage,  as  you  may  know.  You 
could  help  ease  the  situation  and  give  to 
others  the  advantages  you've  been  given  if 
you  become  a  teacher  yourself.  And  it's  also 
important  that  you  stay  in  school.  That  di- 
ploma counts.  And  I  just  want  to  personally 
congratulate  those  who  have  overcome 
some  disadvantage  and  who  stuck  it  out  and 
will  graduate  this  year. 

And  part  of  being  a  good  citizen,  part  of 
being  fit  for  the  future  so  that  you  can  meet 
America's  agenda  for  the  future,  is  seeing  to 
it  that  you  live  your  life  with  a  clear  mind 
and  a  steady  intellect.  And  that  means 
saying  no  to  drugs.  Nancy  has  traveled 
across  the  country  talking  to  young  people 
like  you.  And  many  of  them  have  talked  to 
her  about  the  allure  of  drugs,  about  the 
drug  culture,  and  the  kind  of  peer  pressure 
that  you  come  under  to  experiment  and  try 
out  drugs.  But  when  you  come  right  down 
to  it,  drugs  are  just  a  dead-end  street.  They 
have  nothing  to  offer  you.  I  think  you  also 
ought  to  remember  we  only  get  one  set  of 
machinery.  If  you  wear  this  set  out,  you 
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can't  take  it  and  trade  it  in  someplace  for  a 
used  one  or  a  new  one.  So,  what  you  do 
now  and  early  in  your  life  decides  how  able 
you're  going  to  be  to  enjoy  yourself  when 
you  get  to  be  my  age. 

And  I  want  to  tell  you,  I'm  enjoying 
myself.  I've  talked  to  young  people  from 
China  to  Europe  to  the  islands  in  the  Carib- 
bean. And  let  me  tell  you,  they're  incred- 
ibly bright  and  talented,  and  they're  going 
to  create  quite  a  future  for  themselves.  And 
you  can't  keep  up  or  catch  up  if  you  allow 
your  mind  to  be  clouded  by  drugs. 

Well,  that's  more  or  less  what  I  wanted  to 
say  to  you  today.  I'll  be  talking  to  many 
young  people  over  the  next  few  months, 
and  I'll  be  expanding  on  certain  points  and 
amplifying  certain  themes.  But  for  today, 
before  your  questions,  I  just  want  to  let  you 
know  that  I  have  been  thinking  about  you 
very  much.  You  are  a  special  generation, 
and  you're  facing  special  challenges.  And 
the  biggest  is  to  be  ready  for  a  future  that 
will  prove  to  be  demanding  and  exciting. 
Soon,  we'll  enter  the  21st  century,  a  time 
that'll  have  more  than  its  share  of  great 
wonders.  The  next  10  or  15  years  may  well 
be  the  most  exciting  and  challenging  in  the 
history  of  man.  There's  the  continuing  revo- 
lution in  technology,  the  possibility  of 
curing  diseases  that  have  stalked  us  from 
the  caveman  era.  There's  the  marvelous 
conquest  of  space,  a  rich  frontier  whose 
riches  we've  barely  glimpsed.  And  there's 
the  struggle  between  the  democracies  and 
those  countries  which  are  not  democratic. 

All  of  these  possibilities  bring  with  them 
questions.  And  it's  your  generation  that  will 
have  to  answer  them.  That  makes  you  all 
very  important,  indeed.  You  have  much 
before  you.  And  all  I  can  say  is  that  you've 
begun  brilliantly.  Continue  to  pursue  excel- 
lence. Be  proud  of  your  country  and  its 
heritage,  and  be  proud  of  yourselves,  as  we 
are  proud  of  all  of  you. 

Now,  that's  all  I  had  to  say  in  terms  of 
prepared  remarks.  What  I  redly  want  to  do 
is  take  your  questions.  And  I  understand 
that  Rob  Miller  will  be  asking  the  first  ques- 
tion. So,  Rob,  step  up  to  the  microphone, 
and  we'll  begin. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  my  name  is  Rob  Miller, 
and  I  expect  to  attend  East  Carolina  Uni- 
versity next  fall.  Before  I  start,  I'd  like  to 


say  that  I  wish  you  could  run  for  a  third 
term  so  I  could  vote  for  you  next  time. 
[Laughter] 

The  President.  Well,  thank  you  very 
much.  They  kind  of  fixed  that  with  the  22d 
amendment.  [Laughter] 

Views  on  the  Presidency 

Q,  My  question  is:  What  do  you  enjoy 
most  about  being  President  of  the  United 
States? 

The  President.  Oh,  there  are  so  many 
things,  and  many  things  that  you  don't 
enjoy,  also.  I  think  the  greatest  is  that  every 
once  in  a  while  something  comes  to  your 
attention — maybe  it's  something  you  read 
in  the  paper  about  some  unfortunate 
person,  or  you  get  a  letter  that  someone 
managed  to  get  through  about  some  prob- 
lem that,  evidently,  there  isn't  any  regular 
program  to  solve,  and  you  find  that  you  can 
solve  it.  And  I  know  of  one  case  of  a  baby 
that  had  to  have  a  transplant,  and  we  were 
able  to  arrange  that.  And  then,  just  a  short 
time  ago,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  that 
little  girl  who  had  been  a  baby  at  the  time 
of  the  transplant,  and  she  came  here  with 
her  parents  to  the  White  House.  But  it's 
things  like  that  where  you  find  that  being 
in  this  position  enables  you  to  reach  out  and 
touch  and  get  something  of  that  kind  done. 
And  you  go  home  feeling  10  feet  tall  and 
very  happy. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Thank  you. 

Teacher  Shortage 

Q.  Mr.  President,  my  name  is  Stacie  Self, 
and  I  will  be  studying  mechanical  engineer- 
ing at  North  Carolina  State  University. 
Many  of  us  are  planning  to  continue  our 
education  and  go  on  to  be  doctors,  lawyers, 
engineers.  However,  very  few,  if  any  of  us, 
are  planning  to  become  teachers.  Does  this 
concern  you?  If  so,  what  measures  are 
being  taken  to  encourage  more  people  into 
entering  this  profession? 

The  President.  Well,  we  have  been  doing 
some  things.  As  you  know,  I  appointed  a 
commission  to  come  up  with  a  report  on 
excellence  in  education,  and  they  brought 
many  suggestions.  And  since  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  control  education — 
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it's  controlled  at  the  State  and  local  level — 
we,  then,  sent  our  missionaries  out  to  tell 
the  States  and  to  provide  this  report  to 
them.  Some  of  them  had  to  do  with  this 
very  problem  of  teachers.  And  the  result  is 
that  many  States  now  are  putting  in  merit 
pay  for  teachers — that,  in  addition  to  a  set 
of  classified  salary  scales  for  teachers,  that 
teachers  who  rise  above  the  norm  and  do 
exceptionally  well  can  be  rewarded  as  they 
would  be  in  any  other  business  or  industry 
with  an  increase  in  pay.  We  also  have  made 
quite  a  considerable  sum  available  to  stimu- 
late the  teaching  of  instructors  in  math  and 
science  and  so  forth.  So,  we  are  working 
toward  that  end.  I  can't  recall  when  we've 
faced  a  shortage  of  teachers  as  is  facing  us 
in  the  near  future.  And  they  are  all  impor- 
tant. So,  we're  going  to  continue  doing  ev- 
erything we  can  to  encourage  going  into 
that  profession. 
Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Social  Security 

Q.  Mr.  President,  my  name  is  Saundra 
Roundtree,  and  I'll  be  attending  North 
Carolina  Central  University  this  fall  to  have 
a  major  in  computer  science.  Most  of  us  are 
getting  ready  to  start  paying  Social  Security. 
Do  you  thiiik  we  will  be  able  to  receive  it 
when  we  retire? 

The  President.  Social  Security?  Yes.  When 
we  came  here  I  was  very  disturbed,  and  I 
got  myself  in  a  lot  of  trouble,  because  in  an 
election  year  some  people  sort  of  distorted 
what  I  was  trying  to  say.  But  Social  Security 
was  in  trouble.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  knew 
when  we  came  here  that,  as  far  as  we  could 
see.  Social  Security  by  July  of  1983  was 
going  to  be  bankrupt  in  the  way  it  was 
going.  And  when  the  election  year  of  '82 
was  over  and  it  was  no  longer  a  political 
issue,  then  we  put  together  a  bipartisan 
commission  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  Congress,  the  Government,  and  the  pri- 
vate sector.  They  did  a  study  and  came 
back  with  a  recommendation  for  a  com- 
plete reform.  And  as  far  as  we  can  see  now. 
Social  Security  is  on  a  sound  financial  basis 
as  far  as  we  can  see  into  the  next  century. 
So,  yes,  it  will  be  there. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 


Farm  Industry 

Q.  Mr.  President,  my  name  is  Martha 
Felton,  and  in  the  spring  I  plan  to  attend 
Johann  College  to  study  journalism.  My 
question  is:  First  of  all,  we've  seen,  all  of  us, 
the  specials  and  news  reports  concerning 
the  financial  status  of  the  American  farmer. 
And  I  was  wondering,  could  you  explain  to 
us  what  you  think  the  future  holds  for  the 
family  farmer? 

The  President.  Yes,  for  one  thing,  we  have 
to  get  farming  back  into  the  marketplace, 
instead  of  under  the  Government  regula- 
tions and  subsidies  and  programs  that  we've 
had  for  the  last  50-odd  years.  This  isn't  a 
purely  American  problem.  At  the  Tokyo 
summit,  the  representatives  of  the  seven 
countries  around  the  table — all  of  us  recog- 
nized that  governments  were,  in  a  sense, 
subsidizing  the  overproduction  of  food  in 
the  world.  We've  been  so  used,  over  the 
centuries,  to  calling  it  a  hungry  world;  but 
today  virtually  every  country  that  once  was 
an  importer  of  foodstuffs  is  now  an  export- 
er. 

So,  one  of  the  things  we  decided,  after 
lengthy  discussion,  was  to  put  together  an 
international  team  of  experts  and  see  how 
we  could  meet  this  particular  problem.  But 
I  can't  help  but  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  our  country  a  large  part  of  farming 
was  never  in  the  government  farm  pro- 
grams. And  that  part  of  farming  has  not  had 
the  troubles  that  we  see  now  among  our 
farmers.  And  so,  we  have  to  recognize  that 
government  has  to  bear  a  responsibility  for 
part  of  what  has  happened.  And  we're 
trying  to  find  a  way  out,  but  with  compas- 
sion for  those  people  who  must  not  just  be 
allowed  to  wither  on  the  vine.  But  our  main 
problem  is  that  we  have  induced  overpro- 
duction; we're  producing  more  than  there's 
a  market  for.  And  we've  got  to  find  an 
answer  to  that,  and  yet  an  answer  that  does 
not  suddenly  hurt  some  individuals. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  President.  All  right.  Incidentally,  for 
those  that  wonder  whether  we're  doing 
anything,  in  the  last  few  years  we've  been 
spending  more  on  the  farm  program  than 
has  ever  been  spent  in  our  history. 
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Tax  Reform 

Q.  Mr.  President,  my  name  is  Robert 
Keeter,  and  I'll  be  attending  East  Carolina 
University  next  year.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  do  you  feel  has  been  your  greatest 
achievement  as  President? 

The  President.  Fm  delighted  to  answer 
that  one.  There  are  a  number  of  things  that 
I've  thought  we  did  rather  well  and  was 
proud  of.  But  right  now,  the  fact  that  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House  have  passed  tax 
reform  legislation  for  the  income  tax — 
meaning  that  when  we  can  get  those  two 
together — one  of  their  programs  they 
passed,  I  don't  like  at  all.  The  other  one's 
pretty  good.  But  both  of  them  can  be  im- 
proved. This,  I  think,  would  be  the  greatest 
achievement.  We  have  had  an  income  tax 
system  that  was  passed  in  1913  and  has 
grown  to  be  such  a  monster  that  virtually — 
well,  the  main  part  of  the  people  in  our 
country  have  to  hire  professional  help  to 
find  out  how  much  they  owe  the  Govern- 
ment. And  the  tax  is  such  that  if  you  make 
a  mistake,  the  Government  then  comes 
back  and  penalizes  you  and  charges  you  a 
fine  for  having  made  a  mistake.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Government  has  warned 
you  not  to  seek  advice  from  their  own  em- 
ployees, because  their  own  employees  don't 
understand  the  law.  And,  therefore,  you'd 
be  penalized  for  their  mistake. 

Now,  as  I  told  you,  14  brackets  in  the 
income  tax  and — all  the  way  up  to  50  per- 
cent. When  I  was  in  motion  pictures — and 
as  you  know,  motion  pictures  do  pay  a  little 
above  the  average  scale  if  you  make  a  go  of 
it — you'd  come  to  a  time  the  top  bracket 
was  90  percent.  Well,  you'd  come  to  a  point 
in  which  you  were  in  the  90-percent  brack- 
et. And  somebody  would  offer  you  a  fine 
picture,  and  you'd  just  love  to  do  it.  But  you 
said,  "I'm  not  going  to  do  that  picture  for 
10  cents  on  the  dollar." 

Well,  today  this  tax  that  the  Senate — or 
bill  that  the  Senate  has  passed  has  only  two 
brackets:  15  percent  and  then  27  percent. 
Meaning  that  there  would  always  be  an  in- 
centive, even  if  you're  in  the  27-percent 
bracket,  because  you're  going  to  get  to 
keep  73  cents  out  of  every  dollar  you  earn 
no  matter  how  many  dollars  those  are.  And 
it's  been  simplified  to  the  place  that  you 


won't  need  a  public  accountant  to  tell  you 
how  much  you  owe.  You  can  figure  out 
your  tax  yourself.  It's  fair.  There  will  be 
about  6  million  people  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  who'll  be  dropped  from  having  to  pay 
any  income  tax  at  all.  And  about  80  percent 
of  the  people  will  be  in  that  15-percent 
bracket. 

So,  I  think  the  fact  that  we  have  finally 
gotten  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
deal  with  this  problem  of  tax  reform  is  the 
greatest  achievement.  And  I'm  going  to  be 
riding  herd  all  the  way  to  see  that  we  final- 
ly get  it  through. 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  President.  All  right. 

Nuclear  Disarmament 

Q.  Mr.  President,  my  name  is  David  Ro- 
senblatt, and  I'm  currently  trying  to  gain 
admission  into  the  United  States  Naval 
Academy.  My  hope  is  to  graduate  firom  the 
Academy  and  become  a  career  officer. 
United  States  Marine  Corps.  Mr.  President, 
what  do  you  recommend  to  my  genera- 
tion— ^what  steps  do  you  recommend  that 
we  take  to  avert  the  possibility  of  a  future 
nuclear  war? 

The  President.  I  think  the  path  that  we 
have — trying  to  be  on — and  if  we  can  per- 
suade our  Soviet  counterparts  to  go  with  us, 
is  the  path.  And  that  is  to  start  a  program  of 
mutual  reduction  of  nuclear  weapons  lead- 
ing to,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  total  elimina- 
tion of  such  weapons.  As  you  know,  we 
have  the  most  stupid  policy  today.  We  in- 
herited this  firom  years  back.  It's  called 
mutual  assured  destruction.  And  because 
the  Soviet  Union  had  built  up  such  a  mas- 
sive force,  then  we  built  up  a  deterrent 
force.  What  do  we  mean  by  deterrent? 
Well,  we  know  we're  not  going  to  shoot  the 
first  one.  But  if  they  attack,  then  we  must 
have  enough  so  that  our  retaliatory  blow 
will  deliver  unacceptable  damage  to  them. 
And  that's  supposed  to  keep  them  from 
shooting  the  first  missile  at  us. 

Well,  doesn't  it  make  a  lot  more  sense, 
instead  of  living  under  that  threat  that 
some  madman  might  push  that  button,  let's 
get  rid  of  those  weapons?  But  then,  over 
and  above  that — ^what  we're  trying  to  do — 
let's  get  rid  of  the  mistrust  between  the 
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East  bloc  and  the  West  bloc  so  that  there's 
no  need  for  any  war.  Someone  has  wisely 
said  that  nations  don't  distrust  each  other 
because  they're  armed.  Nations  arm  them- 
selves because  they  distrust  each  other.  So, 
if  we  can  eliminate  that — and  that's  what 
we're  trying  with  these  summit  meetings 
and  so  forth.  But  may  I  wish  you  well  in  the 
career  you've  chosen  and  tell  you  that  of  all 
the  things  I'm  proud  of  in  this  job,  I'm 
more  proud  of  the  young  men  and  women 
in  uniform  than  I  can  say.  I'm  bursting  with 
pride.  They're  doing  such  a  great  job. 

Q.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President. 

The  President  You  bet. 

Employment  Opportunities 

Q.  Mr.  President,  my  name  is  Laura 
Bond.  I  will  be  attending  North  Carolina 
A&T  State  University  to  major  in  industrial 
engineering.  As  high  school  seniors,  many 
of  us  will  soon  be  seeking  employment. 
What  do  you  feel  is  the  employment  status 
for  us  next  year? 

The  President.  Employment  in  the  United 
States?  I  have  to  say  the  prospects  are  good, 
because  while  we  still  show,  say,  a  7-per- 
cent unemployment  rate,  that  is  based  on 
considering  everyone,  male  and  female,  in 
the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  16 
and  65  as  the  potential  work  force.  Today 
we  have  the  highest  percentage  of  that  sum 
total  work  force  employed  ever  in  our  histo- 
ry: 110  million  people  working.  And  in  the 
last  40  months  we  have  created  10  million 
new  jobs.  And  we're  going  on  still  at  that 
same  rate,  as  I  said  a  million  and  a  half  just 
in  the  last  year. 

So,  yes,  the  prospect  for  you  is  fine.  And 
can  I  just  take  a  second  and  tell — ^when  you 
said  "industrial  engineering,"  that  means 
the  people  that  design  the  assembly  lines 
and  everything.  I  was  once  visiting  a  plant 
where  they  made  lightbulbs.  And  I  watched 
these  people  sitting,  as  down  one  line  came 
the  glass  bulb,  and  down  the  other  came 
the  brass  fixture,  and  they  would  take  them 
and  put  them  together.  But  I  noticed  one 
elderly  woman  working  there.  And  she  was 
crossing  arms  and  doing  it.  [Laughter]  And 
that  looked  pretty  complicated  to  me.  And 
later  on  I  was  talking  to  some  of  the  execu- 
tives of  the  plant  about  that  and  calling 
attention   to   her.    And   one   fellow's   face 


began  to  get  red.  And  finally,  I  noticed 
them  all  laughing,  and  I  said,  "What  is  it?" 
He  was  the  one  that  had  decided  they 
should  change  that  line.  The  glass  used  to 
come  down  this  side,  and  the  brass  used  to 
come  down  this  side,  and  for  some  reason 
he  thought  they  ought  to  change  the  two 
lines.  But  she'd  been  doing  that  for  35 
years,  and  she  wasn't  about  to  change.  She 
crossed— {laughter].  So,  watch  out  for  that. 

Political  Careers 

Q.  Excuse  me.  Mr.  President,  my  name  is 
Geordie  Robison,  and  I  will  be  attending 
HoUins  College  to  study  political  science. 
What  advice  can  you  give  a  young  high 
school  student  who  is  hoping  to  pursue  a 
career  in  politics  and  possibly  seeking  the 
Presidency?  By  the  way,  I'm  a  Republican. 
[Laughter] 

The  President.  Well,  I  want  to  encourage 
you.  Let  me  just  say  that  about  this.  First  of 
all,  you  want  it  not  just  for  the  job;  you 
want  to  be  sure  that  there  are  things  that 
you  believe  deeply  in  and  that  you  would 
like  to  try  and  see  are  done  for  the  better- 
ment of  our  nation  and  the  people.  And 
then,  I  would  suggest  that  first  of  all  you 
get  involved  in  helping  in  politics — ^your 
local  or  county  headquarters.  When  elec- 
tion year  comes  along,  volunteer  to  help  to 
go  door  to  door,  to  do  all  the  things  that 
need  to  be  done  in  an  election.  And  in  that 
way,  you  learn  where  it  is  that  you  think 
would  be  the  best  way  for  you  to  start. 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  of  going  into 
government.  There  is  that,  running  for 
office  and  then  seeking  the  next  opportuni- 
ty to  go  up.  The  other  is  not  the  elective 
process,  but  to  look  at  the  career  possibili- 
ties in  government,  of  becoming  a  govern- 
ment employee.  And  many  times  that  also 
then  leads  to  elective  office.  But  the  oppor- 
tunities are  there.  But  as  I  say,  you  must 
want,  inside  of  you,  to  do  things  for  the 
public  good,  not  just  say,  "Oh,  that  looks 
like  a  nice  job.  I'll  try  that."  So,  I  think 
you'll  do  it  the  right  way.  And,  as  I  say, 
your  postgraduate  course  can  be  volunteer- 
ing and  helping.  And  thus  you  get  acquaint- 
ed, and  you  understand  how  the  process 
works,  and  you  get  acquainted  with  the 
people  that  would  help  you  get  elected  to 
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an  ofBce.  And  it  also  helps  if  pretty  soon,      Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:01  p.m.  in 


instead  of  you  having  to  volunteer,  some- 
body comes  to  you  and  says  you  ought  to 
run  for — and  then  you  grudgingly  give  in. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  You  bet. 


the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  His 
remarks  were  broadcast  on  the  Instructional 
Television  Network. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
President's  Meeting  With  Natan  Shcharanskiy 
May  13,  1986 


The  President  met  privately  with  Natan 
Shcharanskiy  for  30  minutes  today  in  the 
Oval  Office.  Vice  President  Bush,  Secretary 
Shultz,  Donald  Regan,  and  John  Poindexter 
were  also  present. 

Mr.  Shcharanskiy  thanked  the  President 
for  his  unflagging  support  for  human  rights 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  his  role  in  securing 
his  release  from  a  Soviet  prison  camp.  He 
gave  the  President  his  assessment  of  the 
situation  of  Soviet  Jewry,  particularly  the 
plight  of  400,000  Soviet  Jews  who  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union.  He  urged  the  President  to 
continue  his  efforts  on  their  behalf. 


The  President  expressed  his  admiration 
for  Mr.  Shcharanskiy 's  courage  and  forti- 
tude and  reaffirmed  his  determination  to  do 
everything  possible  to  help  those  who  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  emigrate,  practice 
their  religion,  or  maintain  their  Jewish  iden- 
tity. The  American  people  and  the  world 
will  not  forget  them. 

Note:  George  P.  Shultz  was  Secretary  of 
State,  Donald  T.  Regan  was  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Chief  of  Staff  and  John  M. 
Poindexter  was  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs. 


Remarks  to  the  Tax  Reform  Action  Coalition 
May  14,  1986 


I  hope  I  haven't  kept  you  waiting,  but 
somebody  had  to  run  the  store.  [Laughter] 
Well,  it's  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  again. 
During  the  last  election,  I  promised  to  sup- 
port an  overhaul  of  the  tax  system  from  top 
to  bottom.  And  every  time  I  talked  about  it 
there  were  cheers  from  the  audience  and  a 
gigantic  ho-hum  from  the  pundits.  And,  as 
usual,  the  people  have  been  way  out  ahead 
of  Washington  insiders  on  this  issue.  The 
special  interests  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
seem  to  have  taken  the  taxpayers  for  grant- 
ed once  too  often. 

It  reminds  me  a  little  bit  of  a  story,  and  I 
hope  I  haven't  told  you  this  story  before. 
[Laughter]  But  if  I  have,  you've  got  to  re- 
member that  life  not  only  begins  at  40  but 


so  does  the  tendency  to  start  telling  stories 
over  and  over  again.  [Laughter]  It's  about  a 
businessman  who — just  down  at  the  en- 
trance of  his  building  there  was  an  elderly 
lady  selling  pretzels.  And  every  day  he'd  go 
by  and  he'd  put  a  quarter  down,  never  take 
a  pretzel,  and  go  on  in.  He  was  being  very 
charitable.  And  this  went  on  for  some  time. 
And  he  came  along  one  day,  put  down  his 
quarter,  started — and  she  took  him  by  the 
arm.  And  he  looked  at  her,  and  he  said, 
"Well,  you  probably  want  to  know  why  for 
this  full  year  I've  been  leaving  25  cents  on 
the  plate  and  not  taking  a  pretzel."  And  she 
said,  "No,  I  just  wanted  to  tell  you  that 
pretzels  are  35  cents  now."  [Laughter] 
But  it  was  less  than  a  month  ago  that  we 
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were  told  that  tax  reform  was  dead.  And 
the  one  thing  about  Washington,  there  are 
plenty  of  people  around  to  tell  you  why 
something  can't  be  done.  And  if  I  was  cyni- 
cal enough  to  believe  that  real  change  is 
impossible,  I  wouldn't  have  run  for  this  job. 
Democracy's  a  cumbersome  process.  Like 
Winston  Churchill  said,  "Democracy  is  the 
worst  form  of  government  except  all  those 
other  forms  that  have  been  tried  from  time 
to  time."  I  think  the  bold  and  innovative 
tax  program  that  was  passed  through  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  by  Bob  Pack- 
wood  and  his  bipartisan  coalition  is  a  major 
victory  for  the  democratic  process.  It's  the 
kind  of  straightforward,  hard-hitting  propos- 
al that's  enough  to  restore  one's  faith — a 
faith  some  of  us  never  lost — that  this  truly  is 
a  system  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people.  It's  a  good  proposal,  and 
pardon  me  for  resurrecting  an  old  phrase, 
but  we  should  go  for  it. 

It  was  about  a  year  ago  when  I  called  on 
Congress  for  a  second  American  revolution. 
I  spoke  about  the  need  to  transform  an 
unfair  and  overly  complex  system,  a  source 
of  resentment  and  confusion,  into  a  fair  and 
simple  tax  code.  One  that  would  serve  the 
general  interest  instead  of  the  special  inter- 
ests, and  one  that  would  encourage  business 
to  grow  and  produce.  I  said  then,  and  I  still 
say,  business  leaders — small  and  large — 
should  be  permitted  to  quit  spending  their 
time  concentrating  on  the  tax  angles  and 
get  back  to  thinking  about  supply  and 
demand. 

Our  original  proposal,  to  say  the  least,  got 
a  little  bogged  down  as  it  went  through 
Congress.  We  fought  hard — and  that  means 
all  of  us  on  the  White  House  team — Jim 
Baker's  team  over  at  Treasury,  everyone 
else  in  the  administration — ^but  the  Wash- 
ington establishment  was  fighting  just  as 
hard,  trying  to  sink  tax  reform.  Interest 
groups  drilled  one  little  hole  after  another 
in  the  hull  of  the  tax  reform  boat,  and  when 
they  got  done,  they  proclaimed  it  wouldn't 
float.  Well,  that's  not  what  I  call  good  gov- 
ernment. And  what  has  happened  in  these 
last  few  weeks  is  evidence  that  there  are 
still  a  lot  of  people  in  this  town  who  are 
committed  to  good  government  and  to  fol- 
lowing the  will  of  the  people.  The  proposal 
that  passed  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 


meets  the  criteria  I  set  down  for  tax  reform. 
Starting  right  now,  getting  it  passed  and 
signing  it  into  law  is  a  top  priority.  It  simpli- 
fies the  mind-boggling  tax  rate  structure, 
making  it  more  understandable  and  fair. 
And  it  reduces  the  personal  income  tax 
rates  to  their  lowest  levels  in  over  half  a 
century. 

And  talking  to  some  people  about  tax 
reform,  I  made  a  point  the  other  day,  just 
shortly  after  April  15th,  that  mine  was  all 
made  out  for  me,  and  they  sent  it  to  me 
and  even  with  it  all  filled  out  I  couldn't 
understand  it.  There  will  be  only  two  rates 
under  the  new  plan:  15  and  27  percent. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  people — 
over  80  percent— will  pay  a  tax  rate  of  15 
percent  or  less  and  most  will  enjoy  a  reduc- 
tion in  their  tax  obligation. 

The  effort  is  designed  to  be  revenue-neu- 
tral, so  if  a  large  number  of  people  and 
businesses  are  paying  less,  some  people  and 
businesses  will  be  paying  more.  But  those 
whose  taxload  will  increase  are  those  who 
have  made  extensive  use  of  tax  shelters  and 
other  schemes  and  have  not  really  been 
paying  proportionately  a  fair  share  of  the 
tax  burden.  However,  lowering  the  rates 
does  not  translate  as  tax  shift.  Lowering  the 
rates  and  broadening  the  base  will  actually 
add  to  government  revenue.  As  far  back  as 
the  14th  century,  a  Moslem  philosopher 
named  ibn-Khaldun  observed,  ".  .  .  At  the 
beginning  of  a  dynasty  taxation  yields  a 
large  revenue  from  small  assessments.  At 
the  end  of  the  dynasty  taxation  yields  a 
small  revenue  from  large  assessments." 

By  lowering  the  rates,  we'll  encourage  re- 
sources to  flow  from  tax  shelters  to  produc- 
tive economy-building  investment.  By  low- 
ering the  rates,  we'll  encourage  the  entre- 
preneurial spirit  of  the  work  ethic  by  let- 
ting people  keep  more  of  what  they  earn. 
This  is  the  way  to  build  a  stronger  and 
more  powerful  economy — one  that  pro- 
duces more  for  everybody,  including  a 
broader  tax  base  for  the  Government.  You 
know,  I've  often  wondered  how  much  the 
Government  really  got  from  some  of  those 
tremendously  high  marginal  rates.  Because 
when  I  was  back  in  Hollywood,  where  the 
pay  scale  is  a  little  above  the  average,  I 
know  I  would  reach  a  point  and  then  some- 
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one  would  send  a  script — and  gee,  it  would 
look  like  a  good  part  and  something  I'd  like 
to  do.  But  rd  already  reached  the  90-per- 
cent bracket.  [Laughter]  And  there  wasn't 
any  way  I  was  going  to  spend  a  couple  of 
months  working  for  10  cents  on  the  dollar. 
[Laughter]  So,  they  didn't  get  much  for 
their — ^in  that  particular  rate. 

My  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers  tells 
me  that  the  Senate  Finance  bill,  with  its 
added  incentives  and  efficiencies,  could  in- 
crease our  country's  growth  rate  nearly  10 
percent  over  the  next  decade.  That  could 
mean  as  many  as  4  million  additional  new 
jobs  over  that  period.  That  could  mean  as 
much  as  $600  to  $900  of  more  real  income 
per  household  each  year.  Business  men  and 
women  don't  have  to  be  told  what  more 
money  in  the  pockets  of  consumers  will  do. 
Lower  rates  aren't  the  only  pluses,  howev- 
er, to  the  Finance  Committee  proposal.  The 
personal  and  dependents  exemption  will  be 
raised  $2,000  for  all  middle-  and  low- 
income  Americans.  It'll  remove  6  million 
working  poor  from  the  income  tax  rolls  alto- 
gether. 

And  finally,  in  the  area  of  fairness,  it  pro- 
vides for  a  minimum  tax  of  20  percent  on 
certain  items  of  tax  preference.  And  I  have 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  maybe  the  gentle- 
men sitting  behind  me  have  already  told 
you  all  these  things.  But  too  often  in  the 
past,  tax  provisions  aimed  at  encouraging 
business  expansion  were  used  as  escape  ve- 
hicles to  get  away  from  paying  any  taxes  at 
all.  Those  of  you  who've  been  working  long 


hours,  in  part,  to  make  up  for  the  taxes  your 
competitors  aren't  paying,  will  be  pleased 
to  know:  The  day  of  the  free  ride  is  over. 
Overall,  this  bill  is  a  giant  step  forward. 
And  I  hope  I  can  count  on  each  of  you  to 
do  your  utmost  to  see  to  it  that  no  holes  are 
drilled  through  the  bottom  of  this  tax 
reform  boat  before  we  get  a  chance  to 
launch  her. 

Nancy  has  devoted  herself  in  these  last 
few  years  to  the  battle  against  drug  abuse. 
And  I'm  very  proud  of  everything  she's 
doing  in  this  truly  noble  endeavor.  And 
she's  been  promoting  one  method  of  fight- 
ing drug  abuse  that  may  have  some  applica- 
tion to  the  battle  for  tax  reform.  It's  now 
the  title  of  an  organization  of  school  kids  all 
over  the  country.  And  so,  I  hope  you'll  take 
this  message  to  Members  of  Congress  con- 
cerning this  tax  proposal.  Tell  them  when 
the  special  interests  come  around  they 
should  *7ust  say  no."  [Laughter] 

Now,  I  want  to  thank  you — all  of  you — ^for 
what  you've  done  and  what  I  know  you're 
going  to  do  on  this  important  issue.  Just 
before  the  last  income  tax  day  you  sent 
over  a  T-shirt  to  me  inscribed  with  "Let's 
make  today  the  last  April  15th  without  tax 
reform."  Well,  I  loved  it  on  a  T-shirt,  and  I 
love  it  in  reality,  and  together,  I  think  we 
can  do  just  that.  So,  thank  you  all  again. 
God  bless  all  of  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:32  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 


Nomination  of  Cynthia  Shepard  Perry  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Sierra  Leone 
May  14,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Cynthia  Shepard  Perry  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  Republic  of  Sierra  Leone.  She  would 
succeed  Arthur  Winston  Lewis. 

Mrs.  Perry  began  her  career  in  1957  as  a 
secretary  with  Nichols  Investment  Corp.  in 
Terre  Haute,  IN.  In  1962  she  went  with 


IBM  Corp.  where  she  worked  until  1967  as 
a  secretary  in  Terre  Haute  and  then  educa- 
tional representative,  Ohio  region  of  the 
IBM  office  products  division  in  Indianapolis. 
From  1968  to  1971,  she  was  director  of  the 
National  Teacher  Corps  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  School  of  Education  and  a 
doctoral  student.  In  1971  she  became  an 
associate  professor  of  education  and  associ- 
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ate  director  of  Teacher  Corps /Peace  Corps, 
Texas  Southern  University,  in  Houston  until 
1974.  From  1974  to  1976,  Mrs.  Perry  was 
an  in-country  Peace  Corps  trainer,  Kenya 
(consultant);  lecturer  in  philosophy  at  the 
University  of  Nairobi;  United  States  Infor- 
mation Service  consultant  in  Kenya,  Nige- 
ria, and  Zambia.  In  1976  she  was  staff  train- 
er at  the  United  Nations  Commission  for 
Africa  in  Addis  Ababa,  Ethiopia,  and  in 
1978  became  dean  of  international  student 
affairs  and  professor  of  education  at  Texas 
Southern  University  in  Houston,  TX.  From 


1982  to  present,  Mrs.  Perry  has  been  Chief, 
Education  and  Human  Resources  Division, 
Office  of  Technical  Resources,  Africa 
Bureau,  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. 

Mrs.  Perry  was  born  November  11,  1928, 
in  Terre  Haute,  IN.  She  received  her  B.S.  in 
1968  from  Indiana  State  University  and  her 
Ed.D.  in  1972  from  the  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Her  foreign  languages  are  Spanish 
and  Swahili.  Mrs.  Perry  is  married  to  James 
Olden  Perry,  Sr.  They  have  six  children  and 
reside  in  Washington,  DC. 


Appointment  of  Eugene  F.  Murphy  as  a  Member  of  the  President's 
National  Security  Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 
May  14,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Eugene  F.  Murphy  to  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  National  Securi- 
ty Telecommunications  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. He  would  succeed  William  C.  Hit- 
tinger. 

Since  1964  Mr.  Murphy  has  been  with 
the  RCA  Corp.,  when  he  became  an  attor- 
ney for  RCA  Global  Communications  and 
later  vice  president  and  general  counsel, 
1969;  executive  vice  president  for  oper- 
ations, 1972;  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  RCA  Global  Communications, 
1975;  and  chief  executive  officer,  1976.  He 


was  elected  a  group  vice  president  of  RCA 
Corp.  in  1981  and  has  continued  to  serve  as 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of 
RCA  Commimications,  Inc.,  while  in  his 
present  position  as  executive  vice  president 
for  communications  and  electronic  services 
which  he  assumed  in  1985. 

Mr.  Murphy  graduated  from  Queens  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1956),  Fordham  University 
(LL.D.,  1959),  and  Georgetown  University 
(M.L.,  1964).  He  is  married,  has  eight  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Plandome,  NY.  Mr. 
Murphy  was  born  February  24,  1924,  in 
Hushing,  NY. 


Appointment  of  Milton  Himmelfarb  as  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
May  14,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Milton  Himmelfarb  to  be  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  for  a  term  of  5  years  expir- 
ing January  15,  1991.  He  would  succeed 
Harry  J.  Caragas. 

Mr.  Himmelfarb  is  presently  contributing 
editor  of  Commentary  magazine  in  New 


York  City.  Previously  he  was  director,  infor- 
mation and  research  services  for  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee.  He  has  served  as  a 
visiting  professor  at  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  and  the  Reconstructionist  Rab- 
binical College  and  as  a  visiting  lecturer  at 
Yale  College. 

Mr.    Himmelfarb    graduated    from    City 
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College    of   New    York    (B.A.,    1938;    M.S., 
1939).  He  is  married,  has  seven  children. 


and  resides  in  White  Plains,  NY.  He  was 
born  October  21,   1918,  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 


Appointment  of  Earl  Walker  as  a  Member  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  White  House  Fellowships 
May  14,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Earl  Walker  to  be  a  member 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  White 
House  Fellowships.  He  would  succeed 
Judith  Anne  Walter. 

Since  1981  Dr.  Walker  has  been  a  perma- 
nent associate  professor  of  American  politics 
and  public  policy  at  the  U.S.  Military  Acad- 
emy. He  was  a  visiting  USMA  professor  and 
fellow  in  the  Department  of  Public  Policy 
at  the  National  War  College  at  Fort  McNair 
in  Washington,   DC,   1984-1985;   a  White 


House  fellow  at  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  in  the  White  House  Office  of  Policy 
Development,  1980-1981;  and  an  assistant 
professor  and  instructor  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy,  1975-1979. 

Dr.  Walker  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  (B.S.,  1967),  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  (M.A.,  1973; 
Ph.D.,  1980).  He  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  West  Point,  NY.  Dr. 
Walker  was  born  February  28,  1944,  in  De- 
catur, IL. 


Appointment  of  Two  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee  for 
Trade  Negotiations 
May  14,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  members  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  for  Trade  Negotia- 
tions for  terms  of  2  years: 

Mary  Jo  Jacobi,  of  Virginia.  She  would  succeed 
Emory  Williams.  Since  January  1986  Ms.  Jacobi 
has  been  corporate  vice  president  for  Drexel 
Burnham  Lambert,  Inc.  Previously  she  was  a 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Public 
Liaison,  1983-1985.  She  graduated  from  Loyola 
University  (B.A.,  1973)  and  George  Washington 
University  (M.B.A.,  1976).  She  resides  in  New 
York  City  and  was  born  December  7,  1951,  in 


Bay  St.  Louis,  MS. 
John  D.  Macomber,  of  New  York.  He  would  suc- 
ceed Stephen  Danzansky.  Since  1977  he  has 
been  with  the  Celanese  Corp.  as  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  as  chairman  in  1980,  and  most  re- 
cently as  president  in  1983.  Previously,  he  was 
associated  for  20  years  with  McKinsey  &  Co.,  a 
management  consulting  firm,  where  he  was  a 
director  and  member  of  its  managing  commit- 
tee. He  graduated  from  Yale  University  (B.A., 
1950)  and  Harvard  University  (M.B.A.,  1952). 
Mr.  Macomber  is  married,  has  three  children, 
and  resides  in  New  York,  NY.  He  was  born 
January  13,  1928,  in  Rochester,  NY. 


Nomination  of  David  Lowenthal  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities 
May  14,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  David  Lowenthal  to  be  a 


member  of  the  National  Council  on  the  Hu- 
manities, National  Foimdation  on  the  Arts 
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and  the  Humanities,  for  a  term  expiring 
January  26,  1992.  He  would  succeed  Marcus 
Cohn. 

Since  1966  Dr.  Lowenthal  has  been  a 
professor  in  the  political  science  depart- 
ment at  Boston  College  and  served  as  its 
chairman  from  1967  to  1974.  Previously,  he 
was  an  associate  professor  and  chairman  of 
the  political  science  department  at  Whea- 
ton   College,    1958-1966;   an   instructor  at 


Harvard  University,  1955-1958;  and  an  in- 
structor and  assistant  professor  at  North 
Carolina  State  College,  1950-1954. 

Dr.  Lowenthal  graduated  from  Brooklyn 
College  (B.A.,  1943),  New  York  University 
(B.S.,  1946),  New  School  for  Social  Research 
(M.A.,  1948;  Ph.D.,  1953).  He  is  married, 
has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Sharon, 
MA.  Dr.  Lowenthal  was  born  February  1, 
1923,  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  Soviet 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev's  Address  on  the  Nuclear  Reactor 
Accident  at  Chernobyl 
May  14,  1986 


We  are  comforted  by  Mr.  Gorbachev's  as- 
surances that  "the  worst  is  behind  us"  in 
dealing  with  the  Chernobyl  reactor  tragedy. 
Our  immediate  concern,  from  the  time  we 
learned  of  the  accident,  was  primarily  for 
the  well-being  of  the  people  in  the  area. 
This  is  why  we  offered  our  assistance.  Our 
offer  stands.  We  have  noted  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev's suggestions  regarding  further  inter- 
national efforts  to  enhance  the  safety  of  nu- 
clear powerplants.  We  believe  that  they  de- 
serve the  most  serious  consideration.  We 
strongly  support  additional  international  ef- 
forts to  ensure  nuclear  plant  safety  and 
prompt  reporting  on  accidents. 

We  are  distressed,  however,  that  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev used  the  occasion  of  his  otherwise 
reassuring  presentation  to  make  unfounded 
charges  against  the  United  States  and  other 
Western  governments.  On  this  score  he  has 
obviously  been  misinformed.  There  has 
been  no  effort  by  this  government  or  its 
partners  at  the  Tokyo  Economic  Summit  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  the  Chernobyl 
tragedy.  The  United  States  Government  at 
no  point  encouraged  inaccurate  reporting 
on  the  accident.  If  some  reports  carried  in 
the  mass  media  were  in  fact  inaccurate,  this 
was  an  inevitable  result  of  the  extreme  se- 
crecy with  which  the  Soviet  authorities 
dealt  with  the  accident  in  the  days  immedi- 
ately following  it.  Citizens  of  foreign  coun- 
tries and  their  governments  had  a  legiti- 
mate interest  in  knowing  the  facts,  since 


their  own  health  could  be  affected.  In  the 
absence  of  detailed,  official  information,  the 
media  reported  what  they  could  learn  on 
their  own.  Any  attempt  to  attribute  legiti- 
mate foreign  interest  in  a  major  catastrophe 
to  devious  political  motives  is  as  deplorable 
as  it  is  without  basis. 

Unfounded  accusations  against  others 
must  not  be  used  in  an  attempt  to  exoner- 
ate national  officials  from  their  obligation  to 
inform  the  public  promptly  of  accidents 
which  may  affect  their  health.  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev also  seems  to  be  misinformed  regard- 
ing the  position  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  on  nuclear  arms  reduction.  As  the 
leaders  who  met  at  the  Tokyo  Economic 
Summit  stated,  "each  of  us  supports  bal- 
anced, substantial,  and  verifiable  reductions 
in  the  level  of  arms,"  and  in  regard  to  the 
U.S.-Soviet  agreement  to  accelerate  work  at 
Geneva,  "we  appreciate  the  United  States 
negotiating  efforts  and  call  on  the  Soviet 
Union  also  to  negotiate  positively."  The 
United  States  is  eager  to  speed  up  negotia- 
tions to  achieve  a  50-percent  reduction  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  United  States  has  made  concrete 
proposals  and  is  waiting  for  a  constructive 
Soviet  reply. 

Regarding  a  meeting  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  General  Secretary  Gorbachev,  the 
President  has  invited  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  visit 
the  United  States  in  late  June  to  discuss  the 
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entire  range  of  issues  between  the  two 
countries.  Mr.  Gorbachev  has  not  yet  re- 
sponded to  this  invitation.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
clear  that  a  meeting  between  the  two  lead- 
ers is  possible  this  year  if  Mr.  Gorbachev 
desires. 

So  far  as  the  question  of  nuclear  testing  is 
concerned,  the  United  States  has  proposed 


that  U.S.  and  Soviet  experts  meet  to  initiate 
a  dialog.  We  have  as  yet  no  Soviet  response 
to  this  suggestion.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  rationale  for  a  meeting  of  our 
leaders  confined  to  the  nuclear  testing 
issue,  when  the  Soviet  Union  has  up  to  now 
been  unwilling  to  authorize  a  discussion  at 
the  expert  level. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on 
Proposed  Defense  Budget  Reductions 
May  15,  1986 


The  President  today  informed  the  Con- 
gress of  his  deep  concern  regarding  large 
reductions  in  his  proposed  defense  program 
recommended  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. The  committee  has  proposed  that 
the  President's  request  for  defense  budget 
authority  in  1987  be  reduced  by  $35  billion, 
from  $320  billion  to  $285  billion.  The  com- 
mittee-proposed level  amounts  to  nearly  a 
6-percent  real  decline  from  FY  86  levels. 
The  FY  86  level  for  defense  was  itself  a  6- 
percent  decline  from  the  FY  85  budget. 
Thus  the  committee's  proposal  amounts  to 
almost  a  12-percent  real  decline  from  the 
FY  85  defense  budget. 

A  12-percent  real  decline  in  defense 
spending  is  hardly  the  "leveling-ofP'  depict- 
ed by  some.  The  committee  recommenda- 
tions, if  approved,  would  cripple  the 
combat  readiness  of  our  conventional  forces 
and  take  unacceptable  risks  with  our  na- 
tional security  at  a  time  when  the  immense 
Soviet  military  buildup  continues  uninter- 
rupted. This  radical,  antidefense  budget 
would  tear  down  much  of  what  we  have 
built,  together,  these  past  5  years  and 
return  us  to  that  era  of  the  1970's,  when 
the  national  defense  was  neglected  and  our 
country  paid  worldwide  and  dearly  for  that 
neglect.  Has  the  Congress  so  soon  forgotten 
the  consequences  of  shortchanging  national 
defense?  The  President  cannot  believe  the 
American  people,  given  the  facts,  would  ap- 
prove of  what  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee would  have  us  do.  Its  recommendations, 
taken  together,  represent  nothing  less  than 
a  breach  of  faith  with  our  common  duty  to 


protect  this  nation. 

While  the  impact  of  a  $35  billion  reduc- 
tion in  FY  87  would  be  severe,  this  adminis- 
tration would  seek  to  protect,  to  the  extent 
possible,  those  programs  and  capabilities 
most  vital  to  our  national  defense.  These 
include  the  strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram, which  also  includes  the  Strategic  De- 
fense Initiative  and  improvements  in  com- 
mand-and-control;  our  military  personnel 
and  the  current  force  structure;  and  sensi- 
tive classified  programs.  Even  so,  there  is 
no  possibility  that  the  large  improvements 
in  military  personnel  and  readiness  that 
have  been  achieved  to  date  could  be  sus- 
tained in  the  face  of  a  $35  billion  reduction 
recommended  by  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. It  would  be  very  difficult  to  support 
the  increases  in  the  size  of  U.S.  Forces  al- 
ready approved  by  the  Congress;  and  pro- 
gram terminations  and  cancellation  of  pro- 
posed new  starts  would  be  unavoidable. 

We  would  have  to  cut  an  entire  division 
from  the  Army,  an  aircraft  carrier  battle 
group,  and  tactical  fighter  wings  from  both 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  Termination  of 
critical  mobility  programs,  such  as  the  C-17 
airlifter,  would  further  postpone  the  capa- 
bility we  need  to  deploy  forces  rapidly  over 
long  distances.  Other  critical  programs 
would  be  terminated  as  well.  These  would 
include  programs  like  a  new  field  artillery 
support  vehicle,  the  Army  helicopter  im- 
provement program,  a  new  120nmi  mortar 
and  ammunition,  the  AV-8B  and  A6E/F 
attack  aircraft,  the  F-15,  the  JSTARS  new 
surveillance   aircraft,   the  TR-1   reconnais- 
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sance  aircraft,  and  a  number  of  other 
needed  programs. 

We  would  have  to  stretch  out  or  shelve 
research  and  development  for  over  50  pro- 
grams. In  addition,  stretchouts  in  the  pro- 
curement of  over  25  weapon  systems  would 
result  not  only  in  later  than  planned  de- 
ployment but  also  in  rising  costs  because  of 
production  inefficiencies.  Programs  like  the 
M-1  tank,  the  Bradley  fighting  vehicle,  F- 
16  and  F-18  fighters,  the  EA-6B  electronic 
warfare  aircraft,  the  SSN-688  and  SSN-21 
Class  attack  submarines,  the  CG-47  AEGIS 
cruisers,  and  many  military  construction 
programs  would  be  affected.  As  you  can 
see,  planned  and  required  force  expansion 
across  the  spectrum  of  military  capability 
would  have  to  be  cut  back. 

Munitions  cutbacks  would  reduce  our 
ability  to  sustain  forces  in  combat.  We 
would  see  direct  impact  on  programs  like 
the  GBU-15  bomb;  Maverick,  Harm,  Toma- 
hawk, Sparrow,  and  Patriot  missiles;  light- 
weight, multipurpose  ammunition,  and  am- 
munition-mobilization facilities.  Reductions 
in  spare  parts,  support  equipment,  and 
communications  equipment  would  lead  to 
lower  operational  readiness.  Depot  mainte- 
nance capability  would  be  reduced.  Ship 
repair  backlogs  would  increase.  Operations 
accounts  already  severely  cut  in  1986  would 
not  increase  sufficiently  to  support  forces 
and  equipment  or  satisfy  essential  readiness 
and  training  needs.  In  short,  the  impact  on 
our  defense  capability  would  be  pervasive 
and  severe  across  the  board. 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  Congress  that 
will  determine  specific  funding  levels  for 


individual  defense  programs.  While  the  pri- 
orities the  President  has  outlined  are  clear, 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  results  of  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  action.  If  such 
cuts  are  sustained,  however,  an  action  clear- 
ly damaging  to  our  national  security,  the 
President  will  make  every  effort  to  see 
them  carried  out  in  the  manner  he  has  out- 
lined. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  past  5  years 
are  now  in  jeopardy  because  of  the  defense 
reductions  being  considered  in  Congress. 
Congress  approved  and  set  in  motion  our 
program  for  rebuilding  America's  military 
strength.  It  would  be  wasteful  and  irrespon- 
sible to  cut  short  this  program  by  denying 
the  funding  necessary  to  carry  it  out.  We 
did  not  spend  the  last  5  years  making  our 
military  more  competitive  and  America 
secure  again  only  to  undo  it  all  in  our 
second  term.  We  must  not  return  to  the 
shortsighted  and  discredited  policies  of  the 
past,  which  destroyed  the  confidence  of  our 
military  personnel,  undermined  our  mili- 
tary capabilities,  and  jeopardized  America's 
security.  The  threat  has  not  changed;  this 
only  increases  the  risk. 

The  decisions  we  make  about  our  defense 
budget  today  determine  the  strength  with 
which  we  can  underwrite  our  security  for 
years  to  come.  The  threat  we  anticipate, 
unfortunately,  continues  to  grow.  The 
House  Budget  Committee's  proposed  level 
for  defense  spending  would  increase  the 
risk  to  each  one  of  us  by  reversing  the 
progress  we  have  made  and  causing  the  gap 
between  our  national  security  requirements 
and  our  military  capabilities  to  widen  once 
again. 


Proclamation  5478 — Imposition  of  Quantitative  Restrictions  on 
Imports  of  Certain  Articles  From  the  European  Economic 
Community 
May  15,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

1.  On  March  31,  1986,  I  announced  my 


decision  to  take  action  in  response  to  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (EEC)  affecting  imports 
of  United  States  grain  and  oilseeds  into 
Spain  and  Portugal,  following  the  expansion 
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of  the  EEC  to  include  those  two  countries.  I 
have  determined,  pursuant  to  Section 
301(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  as  amend- 
ed (the  Act)  (19  U.S.C.  2411(a)),  that  these 
restrictions  deny  benefits  to  the  United 
States  arising  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  (61  Stat.  (pts.  5 
and  6)),  are  unreasonable,  and  constitute  a 
burden  and  restriction  on  United  States 
commerce. 

2.  Section  301(a)  of  the  Act  (19  U.S.C. 
2411(a))  authorizes  the  President  to  take  all 
appropriate  and  feasible  action  to  obtain 
the  elimination  of  an  act,  policy,  or  practice 
of  a  foreign  government  or  instrumentality 
that  1)  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of, 
or  otherwise  denies  benefits  to  the  United 
States  under,  any  trade  agreement;  or  2)  is 
unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  discriminato- 
ry and  burdens  or  restricts  United  States 
commerce.  Section  301(b)  of  the  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  2411(b))  also  authorizes  the  President 
to  suspend,  withdraw,  or  prevent  the  appli- 
cation of  benefits  of  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions with  respect  to,  and  to  impose 
duties  or  other  import  restrictions  on  the 
products  of,  such  foreign  government  or  in- 
stnmientality.  Pursuant  to  Section  301(a)  of 
the  Act,  any  such  actions  can  be  taken  on  a 
discriminatory  basis  solely  against  the  for- 
eign government  or  instrumentality  in- 
volved. Section  301(dXl)  of  the  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  2411(dXl))  authorizes  the  President 
to  take  action  on  his  own  motion. 

3.  In  response  to  the  EEC  imposition  of 
illegal  restrictions  on  Portuguese  imports  of 
grain,  oilseeds,  and  oilseed  products,  I  have 
decided  that  expeditious  action  is  required, 
and,  pursuant  to  Section  301(a),  (b),  and 
(dXl)  of  the  Act,  to  impose  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  the  articles  provided  for  in 
Annex  I  to  this  proclamation  that  are  the 
product  of  the  EEC. 

4.  In  response  to  the  withdrawal  of  tariff 
concessions  and  the  application  of  the  EEC 
variable  levy  on  Spanish  imports  of  corn 
and  sorghum,  I  have  further  decided,  pur- 
suant to  Section  301(a),  (b),  and  (dXl)  of  the 
Act,  to  take  steps  to  suspend  temporarily 
the  tariff  concessions  made  by  the  United 
States  under  the  GATT  on  articles  de- 
scribed in  Annex  II  to  this  proclamation, 
but  to  make  no  immediate  change  in  the 
rates  of  duty  for  these  articles  set  forth  in 


Rate  of  Duty  Column  1  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (TSUS).  If  by  July 
1,  1986,  the  EEC  provides  adequate  com- 
pensation for  the  imposition  of  variable 
levies  on  imports  of  com  and  sorghum  into 
Spain,  or  if  it  is  determined  that  other  cir- 
cumstances so  warrant,  I  am  authorizing 
the  United  States  Trade  Representative 
(USTR)  to  terminate  any  of  these  suspen- 
sions as  appropriate.  If  such  compensation  is 
not  provided,  I  will  proclaim  increased 
duties  on  these  articles  as  appropriate. 
Having  due  regard  for  the  international  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States,  particularly 
paragraph  3  of  Article  XXVIII  of  the  GATT 
requiring  any  suspension  of  trade  agree- 
ment concessions  to  be  made  on  a  most- 
favored-nation  basis,  any  duty  increase  on 
these  articles  will  be  made  on  a  most-fa- 
vored-nation basis. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  including  but  not  limited  to  Section 
301(a),  (b),  and  (dXl)  and  Section  604  of  the 
Act  (19  U.S.C.  2483),  do  proclaim  that: 

1.  Subpart  B  of  part  2  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  is 
modified  as  provided  in  Annex  I  to  this 
proclamation.  These  changes  shall  be  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  consump- 
tion, on  or  after  May  19,  1986. 

2.  The  tariff  concessions  under  the  GATT 
on  articles  listed  in  Annex  II  to  this  procla- 
mation are  suspended,  effective  on  the 
thirty-first  day  following  notification  to  the 
Contracting  Parties  to  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  and  Part  I  of 
Schedule  XX  of  the  GATT  is  modified  to 
conform  to  this  action.  The  rates  of  duty  for 
these  articles  set  forth  in  the  Rate  of  Duty 
Column  1  of  the  TSUS  are  not  afi^ected  by 
this  action  and  shall  remain  as  previously 
proclaimed  until  such  time  as  they  are  ex- 
pressly modified. 

3.  The  USTR  is  hereby  authorized  to  sus- 
pend, modify,  or  terminate  the  quantitative 
restrictions  on  any  of  the  articles  covered 
by  Annex  I  to  this  proclamation,  and  to  ter- 
minate the  suspension  of  the  tariff  conces- 
sions under  the  GATT  on  any  of  the  articles 
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covered  by  Annex  II  upon  the  publication 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  his  determination 
that  such  suspension,  modification,  or  termi- 
nation is  justified  by  actions  taken  by  the 
EEC  with  respect  to  this  matter  or  is  other- 
wise appropriate,  taking  into  account  the 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fifteenth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 


United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:47  a.m.,  May  15,  1986] 

Note:  The  annexes  to  the  proclamation  were 
printed  in  the  "Federal  Register"  of  May 
16. 


Memorandum  for  the  United  States  Trade  Representative  on  the 
Restriction  of  Certain  Imports  From  the  European  Economic 
Community 
May  15,  1986 


Memorandum  for  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative 

Subject:    Determination  Under  Section  301 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 

Pursuant  to  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended  (19  U.S.C.  2411),  I 
have  determined  that  the  quantitative  re- 
strictions on  oilseeds,  oilseed  products  and 
grains  in  Portugal  and  the  uncompensated 
withdrawal  of  tariff  concessions  on  corn  and 
sorghum  in  Spain  deny  benefits  to  the 
United  States  arising  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT), 
are  unreasonable,  and  constitute  a  burden 
and  restriction  on  U.S.  commerce.  Pursuant 
to  Section  301  of  the  Trade  Act,  I  have 
determined,  in  response  to  the  EEC's  quan- 
titative restrictions  in  Portugal,  to  proclaim 
certain  quantitative  restrictions  on  products 
of  the  European  Economic  Community.  I 
have  further  determined,  in  response  to  the 
EEC's  withdrawal  of  tariff  concessions  on 
com  and  sorghum  in  Spain,  to  suspend 
United  States  tariff  concessions  on  certain 
products,  although  current  rates  of  duty  will 
be  maintained  for  the  time  being,  pending 
efforts  to  negotiate  suitable  compensation.  I 
am  taking  these  actions  to  enforce  U.S. 
rights  and  to  respond  to  the  EEC  practices 
in  question. 


Reasons  for  Determination 

As  part  of  the  arrangements  for  the  acces- 
sion of  Portugal  and  Spain  to  the  EEC,  the 
EEC:  (1)  has  imposed  restrictions  on  the 
importation  into  Portugal  of  oilseeds  and 
oilseed  products  and  on  the  consumption  of 
vegetable  oils  (other  than  olive  oil)  in  Portu- 
gal; (2)  has  required  that  a  specified  portion 
of  Portuguese  imports  of  grains  be  reserved 
for  suppliers  from  other  member  countries 
of  the  EEC;  and  (3)  has  withdrawn  Spanish 
tariff  concessions  and  imposed  variable 
levies  on  imports  of  corn  and  sorghum. 
These  EEC  actions  apply  from  March  1, 
1986.  The  average  annual  value  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports affected  by  the  EEC  actions  exceeded 
a  billion  dollars  in  the  1981-1983  period. 

In  discussions  with  the  EEC,  we  have 
sought  the  removal  of  the  restrictions  in 
Portugal,  which  we  consider  to  be  inconsist- 
ent with  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT).  We  are  also  seeking,  in 
accordance  with  our  rights  under  GATT, 
appropriate  compensation  from  the  EEC 
for  the  tariff  and  variable  levy  actions  in 
Spain. 

On  March  31,  1986,  I  announced  that  I 
would  impose  restrictions  on  imports  of 
EEC  products  of  comparable  effect  to  the 
EEC's  restrictions  in  Portugal  unless  and 
until  we  were  able  to  resolve  these  matters. 
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Efforts  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  resolution 
have  not  yet  been  successful.  I  also  an- 
nounced that,  in  response  to  the  EEC*s 
tariff  and  levy  actions  in  Spain,  I  would 
withdraw  U.S.  tariff  commitments  in  GATT 
on  certain  products,  but  would  maintain  the 
current  level  of  tariffs  in  order  to  allow 
until  July  1  for  expedited  negotiation  of 
agreed  compensation  from  the  EEC.  I  will 
proclaim  increased  duties  as  appropriate  if 
such  agreement  is  not  possible.  To  the 
degree  those  negotiations  are  successful,  I 
will  restore  concessions. 

I  am  taking  these  actions  to  enforce  U.S. 
trade  rights  on  important  export  interests.  I 


would  strongly  prefer  a  solution  that  would 
restore  and  encourage  trade  for  all  parties, 
and  we  will  continue  negotiating  efforts 
toward  this  goal. 

This  determination  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:46  a.m.,  May  15,  1986] 

Note:  The  memorandum  was  printed  in  the 
"Federal  Register"  of  May  16. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Restriction  of  Certain  Imports  From  the  European  Economic 
Community 
May  15,  1986 


The  President  today  proclaimed  quotas 
on  agriculture  imports  from  the  European 
Community  in  response  to  the  EC's  quotas 
on  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to  Portugal.  We 
have  been  assured  by  the  EC  that  their 
quotas  will  have  no  immediate  impact  on 
our  trade.  As  long  as  that  remains  the  case, 
our  quotas  will  be  similarly  nonrestrictive. 
However,  should  the  EC's  quantitative  re- 
strictions begin  to  restrict  U.S.  exports,  the 
U.S.  quotas  will  be  adjusted  to  have  a  com- 
parable effect  or  the  President  may  substi- 
tute tariff  increases  for  the  quotas. 

This  action  follows  the  President's  an- 
nouncement on  March  31  that  the  U.S. 
would  respond  in  kind  to  the  EC's  import 
restrictions  on  grains  and  oilseeds  imposed 
in  Portugal  following  that  country's  acces- 
sion to  the  EC.  The  U.S.  quotas  will  be 
effective  May  19  on  EC  white  wine  with  a 
value  of  more  than  $4  per  gallon,  chocolate. 


candy,  apple  or  pear  juice,  and  beer.  The 
President  indicated  his  willingness  to  sus- 
pend these  measures  and  refer  the  matter 
to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT)  if  the  EC  will  agree  to  do  the 
same. 

The  President  has  also  decided  to  sus- 
pend certain  tariff  concessions,  effective  in 
30  days.  The  action  will  not  increase  tariffs, 
however,  and  the  decision  on  any  duty  in- 
creases will  be  deferred  until  July  to  allow 
time  for  negotiation  of  compensation  for 
EC  tariff  action  affecting  U.S.  exports  of 
feed  grains  to  Spain. 

This  is  a  dispute  the  U.S.  sought  to  avoid. 
But  we  cannot  overlook  the  EC's  imilateral 
actions  which  clearly  violate  GATT  rules 
and  affect  some  of  our  most  sensitive  ex- 
ports. Our  response  is  fair  and  measured. 
We  hope  the  EC  will  respond  in  a  way  that 
will  help  us  settle  this  disagreement  without 
further  damaging  our  trading  relationship. 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction  Negotiations 
May  15,  1986 


Today  in  Vienna  representatives  of 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  resume  their 
efforts  to  reach  a  verifiable  agreement  that 
would  reduce  and  limit  conventional  forces 
in  central  Europe.  These  negotiations, 
known  as  the  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reduction  (MBFR)  talks,  have  the  important 
goal  of  creating  a  more  stable  balance  of 
forces  at  an  equal  and  significantly  lower 
level  in  central  Europe,  the  area  of  greatest 
concentration  of  armed  forces  in  the  world. 
The  MBFR  talks  are  at  an  important  stage 
of  their  13-year  history.  Last  December  5 
the  President  joined  other  allied  leaders  in 
making  a  new,  far-reaching  proposal  aimed 
at  finding  out  if  the  Soviet  Union  is  serious- 
ly interested  in  moving  towards  an  accord 
in  these  long-running  negotiations. 

The  Warsaw  Pact  had  asked  for  a  time- 
limited,  first-stage  agreement  calling  for  ini- 
tial reductions  by  U.S.  and  Soviet  groimd 
forces,  followed  by  a  freeze  on  all  forces  of 
the  two  alliances  remaining  in  the  area.  In 
its  December  proposal,  the  West  agreed  to 
this  framework.  The  East  also  insisted  that 
progress  could  be  made  only  if  the  West 
dropped  its  demand  that  the  sides  agree  on 
the  nimiber  of  forces  each  currently  has  in 
the  area  before  reductions  begin.  We 
agreed  to  this  also,  despite  the  fact  that  this 
demand  had  been  a  crucial  part  of  the 
NATO    position    for    over    a    decade.    We 


hoped  the  East  would  reciprocate  our  con- 
cessions and  agree  to  Western  verification 
proposals,  a  central  remaining  prerequisite 
to  forging  a  viable  agreement.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  East  was  not  forthcoming  during  the 
round  of  negotiations  that  ended  in  March. 
Despite  General  Secretary  Gorbachev's 
public  declarations  endorsing  realistic  verifi- 
cation measures  for  conventional  force  re- 
ductions, the  Soviets  did  not  respond  posi- 
tively in  Vienna.  Indeed,  in  response  to 
NATO's  concessions,  the  Soviets  and  their 
Warsaw  Pact  allies  actually  moved  back- 
ward by  rejecting  the  Western  proposals 
and  recycling  old,  shopworn  verification 
ideas  the  East  had  made  2  or  3  years  previ- 
ously. 

The  Soviet  leadership  has  now  had  addi- 
tional time  to  give  full  and  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  details  of  NATO's  December  5, 
1985,  proposal.  In  East  Berlin  on  April  18, 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  again  assert- 
ed that  his  government  is  committed  to 
achieving  reductions  in  conventional  forces 
and  pledged  that  these  reductions  will  be 
assured  through  dependable  verification,  in- 
cluding on-site  inspections.  The  President 
has  instructed  the  U.S.  negotiator.  Ambassa- 
dor Robert  D.  Blackwill,  working  with  his 
NATO  colleagues,  to  put  these  Soviet  public 
claims  on  verification  to  the  practical  test  at 
the  negotiating  table  in  Vienna. 


Statement  on  Signing  the  Bill  Proclaiming  the  Year  of  New  Sweden 
May  15,  1986 


I  am  very  pleased  today  to  sign  S.J.  Res. 
289,  a  joint  resolution  that  recognizes  the 
important  role  the  settlers  of  New  Sweden 
played  in  forming  our  nation.  Those  settlers 
were  Swedish  and  Finnish  people  who  by 
their  bravery  and  tenacity  gave  us  a  treas- 
ured legacy:  They  helped  form  our  country, 
and  they  helped  establish  the  pioneer  spirit 
and  hardy  virtues  that  are  the  foimdation 


for  our  national  character.  The  anniversary 
of  their  landing  is  an  occasion  to  celebrate 
our  origins  and  to  remember  that  our 
friendship  with  Sweden  and  Finland  has  an 
intimate  and  historic  beginning. 

Note:  SJ.  Res.  289,  approved  May  15,  was 
assigned  Public  Law  No.  99-304. 
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Appointment  of  Susan  E.  Phillips  as  Chairperson  of  the  Interagency 
Committee  on  Women's  Business  Enterprise 
May  15,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Susan  E.  Phillips  to  be 
Chairperson  of  the  Interagency  Committee 
on  Women's  Business  Enterprise.  She  would 
succeed  Becky  Norton  Dunlop. 

Ms.  Phillips  will  continue  as  Associate  Di- 
rector in  the  Office  of  Presidential  Person- 
nel, a  position  she  has  held  since  1985.  She 
was  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Museum 
Services,  1983-1985;  Director  of  the  Office 


of  Intergovernmental  and  Interagency  Rela- 
tions at  the  Department  of  Education, 
1982-1983;  and  director  of  research  and 
publications  for  the  Conservative  Caucus 
Research  Foundation,  1976-1982. 

Ms.  Phillips  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Massachusetts  (B.A.,  1967)  and  Virginia 
Polytechnic  University  (M.B.A.,  1985).  She 
resides  in  Rosslyn,  VA,  and  was  bom  June 
23,  1945,  in  Cambridge,  MA. 


Appointment  of  Theodore  A.  Johnson  as  a  Delegate  to  the  National 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
May  15,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Theodore  A.  Johnson  to  be  a 
delegate  to  the  National  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business. 

Since  1984  Mr.  Johnson  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  of  J-TEC  Associates, 
Inc.,  a  contracting  firm  that  he  founded  in 
1968.  He  has  been  recognized  as  Iowa 
Small  Businessman  of  the  Year  in  1972;  and 
J-TEC  Associates  has  been  selected  as  1  of 
36  contractors  in  the  United  States  for  con- 
tractor assessment  program  awards  and  by 


the  Department  of  Defense  for  excellence 
in  meeting  quality  standards.  He  is  active  in 
various  civic  and  business  activities. 

Mr.  Johnson  served  with  the  U.S.  Army 
Infantry  firom  1943  to  1946  and  was  award- 
ed the  Silver  Star,  the  Bronze  Star,  the 
Combat  Infantry  Badge,  and  three  Battle 
Stars.  He  graduated  firom  the  University  of 
Iowa  (B.A.,  1948;  J.D.,  1951).  He  is  married, 
has  four  children,  and  resides  in  Ely,  lA.  He 
was  bom  December  28,  1924,  in  F'ayette, 
lA. 


Appointment  of  James  L.  Johnson  as  a  Member  of  the  President's 
National  Security  Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee 
May  15,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  James  L.  Johnson  to  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  National  Securi- 
ty Telecommunications  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. He  would  succeed  Warren  B.  French, 
Jr. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Johnson  has  served  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  GTE  Corp.  and  as 
senior  vice  president  of  GTE;  president  and 


chief  operating  officer  of  its  telephone  oper- 
ating group  since  1983.  Previously,  he  was 
president  of  the  GTE  telephone  operating 
group,  1981-1983;  group  vice  president  for 
GTE  northern  region  telephone  operating 
group,  1978-1981;  president  of  General 
Telephone  Company  of  Illinois,  1976-1978; 
vice  president  and  controller  for  GTE  tele- 
phone   operations,    1969-1976;    and    vice 
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president,  controller,  and  treasurer  for  the 
General  Telephone  Company  of  the  South- 
west, 1966-1969. 
Mr.  Johnson  graduated  from  Texas  Tech- 


nological University  (B.A.,  1949).  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  four  children,  and  resides  in  New 
Canaan,  CT.  Mr.  Johnson  was  born  April  12, 
1927,  in  Vernon,  TX. 


Appointment  of  Dalck  Feith  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
May  15,  1986 


The  President  today  annoxmced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Dalck  Feith  to  be  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring  Janu- 
ary 15,  1991.  He  woidd  succeed  Robert 
McAfee  Brown. 

Mr.  Feith  has  been  the  owner  of  the 
Dalco  Co.  since  1947  and  the  chairman  of 


Lansdale  Finishers,  Inc.,  since  1956.  He  also 
serves  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Bank 
&  Trust  Company  of  Old  York  Road. 

He  has  received  an  honorary  Ph.D.  from 
the  Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  1979. 
He  is  married,  has  three  children,  and  re- 
sides in  Elkins  Park,  PA.  He  was  born  July 
4,  1914,  in  Neibylec,  Austria. 


Nomination  of  Crocker  Nevin  To  Be  a  Governor  of  the  United 
States  Postal  Service 
May  15,  1986 


The  President  today  annoimced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Crocker  Nevin  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
December  8,  1992.  He  would  succeed 
Frieda  Waldman. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Nevin  has  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  CF&I  Steel  Corp.  Previously,  he 
was  managing  director  of  Drexel  Burnham 


Lambert,  Inc.,  1976-1985;  vice  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Evans  Products  Co.,  1974- 
1976;  and  with  Marine  Midland  Bank  of 
New  York,  1952-1973,  where  he  began  as  a 
trainee  in  the  credit  department  and  served 
as  chairman  of  the  board,  1968-1973. 

He  graduated  from  Princeton  University 
(A.B.,  1948).  He  is  married,  has  four  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  New  York,  NY.  He  was 
born  March  14,  1923,  in  Tulsa,  OK. 


Appointment  of  Richard  B.  Lauber  as  a  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Section  of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commission 
May  15,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Richard  B.  Lauber  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  United  States  Section 
of  the  International  North  Pacific  Fisheries 
Commission  for  a  term  expiring  Jime  4, 


1988.  He  would  succeed  Elmer  Edwin  Ras- 
muson. 

Since  1969  Mr.  Lauber  has  been  vice 
president  and  Alaska  manager  with  the  Pa- 
cific Seafood  Processors  Association.  Previ- 
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ously,  he  was  with  the  State  of  Alaska  in 
various  positions,  including  deputy  commis- 
sioner for  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare;  director,  division  of  youth  and 
adult  authority;  executive  director  for  the 
Criminal  Justice  Commission;  chairman  of 
the   Alaska   Board   of  Parole;   and   district 


court  judge   for   the    1st  judicial   district, 
1959-1969. 

Mr.  Lauber  graduated  from  Southwestern 
University  (LL.B.,  1945).  He  is  married,  has 
two  children,  and  resides  in  Juneau,  AK. 
Mr.  Lauber  was  born  March  6,  1928,  in 
HoltviUe,  CA. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  a  Report  on  Establishing  an 
International  Space  Year  in  1992 
May  15,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  attached 
report  on  the  desirability  of  establishing  an 
International  Space  Year  in  1992.  The  year 
1992  will  be  very  special  indeed.  It  will 
mark  not  only  the  500th  anniversary  of 
Christopher  Columbus'  historic  voyage  of 
discovery,  but  also  it  will  be  the  35th  anni- 
versary of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year,  which  ushered  in  the  space  age. 

A  major  objective  of  an  International 
Space  Year  should  be  to  maximize,  through 
international  cooperation,  the  achievements 
and  benefits  of  the  current  and  prospective 
space  programs  of  the  participating  world 
community.  Such  efforts  should  emphasize 
the  involvement  of  both  the  developed 
countries  and  the  developing  countries  in 
ways  that  demonstrate  the  benefits  to  ev- 
eryone from  discoveries  in  space  science 


and  the  practical  utilization  of  space. 

In  consulting  the  space  agencies  of  other 
nations,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  found  substantial  interna- 
tional support  for  the  idea  of  an  Interna- 
tional Space  Year. 

I  am  directing  NASA  to  continue  to  lead 
an  interagency  effort  to  develop  the  idea  of 
an  International  Space  Year  so  that  the 
United  States  will  be  fully  prepared  to 
move  this  concept  forward  internationally.  I 
would  also  expect  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  play  a  key  role  in  focussing  dis- 
cussion within  the  United  States'  scientific 
community  regarding  the  scientific  content 
of  an  International  Space  Year. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
May  15,  1986. 


Proclamation  5479- 
May  15,  1986 


-Jewish  Heritage  Week,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

American  Jews  have  made  immeasurable 
contributions  to  our  country's  economic,  po- 
litical, social,  and  cultural  development. 
The  remarkable  and  varied  achievements  of 
American  Jews  have  greatly  enriched  the 
lives  of  all  Americans,  from  medicine  and 
mathematics  to  movies  and  the  musical  the- 


ater. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time  of  year  that 
we  remind  ourselves  of  the  tragedy  and 
glory  of  Jewish  history.  The  Jewish  people 
have  recently  celebrated  Passover,  the  holi- 
day that  commemorates  their  deliverance 
by  God  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt  to  free- 
dom in  the  Holy  Land.  Last  week  marked 
the  observance  of  Yom  Hashoa,  the  Day  of 
Remembrance,  and  this  week,  Israeli  Inde- 
pendence Day  is  celebrated.  These  events 
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remind  us  that  Israel  was  reborn  out  of 
ashes  of  the  Holocaust.  These  commemora- 
tions sustain  our  hope  that  someday  the 
persecuted  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be 
delivered  from  bondage. 

At  this  time  of  year,  it  is  appropriate  for 
all  Americans  to  acknowledge  how  much 
our  country  has  benefited  from  the  contri- 
butions of  American  Jews.  We  should  be 
proud  that  Jews  in  America  have  always 
been  free  to  practice  their  religion  and  pre- 
serve their  traditions.  And  the  Jewish 
people  have  responded  with  an  ardent  pa- 
triotism once  so  eloquently  expressed  by 
one  of  America's  foremost  rabbis: 

"God  built  Him  a  continent  of  glory  and 
fQled  it  with  treasures  untold.  .  .  . 
Then  He  called  unto  a  thousand  peo- 
ples, and  summoned  the  bravest  among 
them.  .  .  .  And  out  of  the  bounty  of 
earth  and  the  labor  of  men,  out  of  the 
longing  of  hearts  and  the  prayers  of 
souls,  out  of  the  memory  of  ages  and 
the  hopes  of  the  world,  God  fashioned  a 
nation  in  love,  blessed  it  with  a  purpose 


sublime,  and  called  it — America!" 
Silver,  "America,"  1917. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
275,  has  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  week  of  May  11,  1986,  through  May 
17,  1986,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  May  11,  1986, 
through  May  17,  1986,  as  Jewish  Heritage 
Week.  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate programs  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fifteenth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  Our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 9:05  a.m.,  May  16,  1986] 


Proclamation  5480 — National  Defense  Transportation  Day  and 
National  Transportation  Week,  1986 
May  15,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Our  Nation  was  founded  on  beliefs  in 
basic  human  freedoms.  Among  these  cher- 
ished freedoms  is  free  movement  of  people 
and  ideas.  In  exercising  that  freedom, 
Americans  have  developed  the  greatest 
transportation  system  the  world  has  ever 
known.  We  can  travel  where  and  when  we 
want,  either  by  air,  water,  or  land.  We  can 
move  goods  by  airplane,  railroad,  ship, 
barge,  and  truck.  This  ability  to  travel  and 
to  ship  goods  is  as  important  to  our  Nation's 
strength  today  as  it  was  vital  for  the  pio- 
neers who  settled  this  great  Republic. 

The  first  Federal  highway  built  with  na- 
tional funds,  the  Cumberland  Road,  was 
begun  in  1811.  A  century  later,  when  the 


Lincoln  Highway  opened  to  traffic  in  1913, 
we  had  our  first  paved  coast-to-coast  road. 
Between  now  and  1990,  we  will  complete 
funding  for  our  greatest  highway  project 
yet,  the  Interstate  Highway  System.  Great 
progress  has  already  been  made,  and  when 
it  is  finished,  the  Nation  will  be  linked  to- 
gether with  42,500  miles  of  unbroken,  limit- 
ed-access roadway.  This  is  the  equivalent  of 
circling  the  world  almost  twice  without  hit- 
ting a  traffic  light — an  achievement  that 
benefits  not  only  business  and  pleasure 
travel,  but  greatly  strengthens  our  national 
defense  as  well. 

In  a  few  months,  we  will  be  celebrating 
the  100th  birthday  of  our  great  symbol  of 
freedom,  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  This  mag- 
nificent lady  watched  as  millions  of  people 
streamed  across  the  Atlantic  to  our  shores 
in  pursuit  of  a  dream — a  land  of  opportuni- 
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ty,  a  country  where  people  were  free  to  go 
as  far  as  their  abilities  could  take  them. 
Many  of  these  immigrants  became  involved 
in  designing  and  building  our  highways, 
bridges,  railways,  and  airports.  Their  sons 
and  daughters  are  working  on  new  chal- 
lenges, high-speed  railways,  hypersonic 
flight,  and  new  technologies  to  make  all 
travel  safer.  What  the  future  will  bring  we 
can  only  guess,  but  improvement  in  the 
swiftness,  safety,  dependability,  and  econo- 
my of  transportation  will  be  an  integral  part 
of  even  greater  prosperity  and  human  fiil- 
fillment. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  trans- 
portation, and  to  honor  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  serve  and  supply  our  trans- 
portation needs,  the  Congress,  by  joint  reso- 
lution approved  May  16,  1957  (36  U.S.C. 
160),  has  requested  that  the  third  Friday  in 
May  of  each  year  be  designated  as  National 
Defense  Transportation  Day;  and  by  joint 
resolution  approved  May  14,  1962  (36 
U.S.C.   166),  that  the  week  in  which  that 


Friday  falls  be  proclaimed  National  Trans- 
portation Week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  Friday,  May  16,  1986,  as 
National  Defense  Transportation  Day  and 
the  week  beginning  May  11,  1986,  through 
May  17,  1986,  as  National  Transportation 
Week.  I  urge  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  these  occasions  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  that  will  give  full  rec- 
ognition to  the  importance  of  our  transpor- 
tation system  to  this  country. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  fifteenth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 9:06  a.m..  May  16,  1986] 


Remarks  at  the  Annual  White  House  News  Photographers' 
Association  Dinner 
May  15,  1986 


Well,  thank  you.  Ken  Blaylock,  and  thank 
you  all.  And,  by  the  way.  Ken,  I  understand 
that  you  were  the  first  president  of  this  or- 
ganization to  serve  a  third  consecutive 
term.  Congratulations!  Hmm.  Hey,  a  third 
term — that's  not  a  bad  idea.  [Laughter]  But 
it's  an  honor  to  be  able  to  join  the  White 
House  News  Photographers'  Association  on 
your  65th  anniversary.  I  guess  I'd  better 
begin  with  an  apology  for  being  a  little  late. 
I  told  the  man  at  the  hotel  desk  I  was  look- 
ing for  a  roomful  of  people  in  blue  jeans. 
[Laughter] 

But  it's  a  relief  to  see  you  without  all 
those  foreign-made  cameras  for  once.  You 
know,  I  was  told  that  as  the  press  plane 
entered  Tokyo  airspace  for  the  summit  your 
equipment  started  beeping  "Home,  Sweet 
Home."  [Laughter]  But  there  isn't  a  person 
here  who  isn't  willing  to  go  to  great  lengths 
to  get  a  good  shot.  Just  this  afternoon  I 


stepped  outside  the  Oval  Office  to  feed  the 
squirrels.  Six  photographers  came  out  of  the 
bushes.  [Laughter]  It  was  okay;  I  had 
enough  peanuts  to  go  around.   [Laughter] 

You  know,  it's  not  easy  having  so  many 
photographers  around.  For  instance,  I've 
told  everybody  my  right  side  is  my  good 
side — my  far  right  side.  Keeping  my  right 
side  to  the  cameras  is  no  problem  when  I 
walk  home  from  the  Oval  Office  in  the 
evening.  But  morning  it's  a  different  thing. 
Do  you  know  what  it's  like  to  start  the  day 
by  walking  to  the  office  backwards? 
[Laughter] 

Tip  O'Neill  once  asked  me  how  I  keep 
myself  looking  so  young  for  the  cameras.  I 
told  him  I  have  a  good  makeup  team.  It's 
the  same  people  who've  been  repairing  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  [Laughter]  Now,  I  know 
that  sometimes  there's  a  little  professional 
jealousy  between  you  and  the  other  news 
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people  at  the  White  House,  especially  the 
TV  reporters.  One  item  I  hear  from  time  to 
time  is  how  much  more  those  TV  journalists 
get  paid.  But  you  have  to  understand  how 
they  have  to  spend  the  difference  on  hairs- 
pray.  [Laughter] 

But  to  be  serious  for  just  a  moment,  your 
work  has  an  appeal  and  a  power  all  its  own. 
The  TV  reporter  is  on  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  he's  off.  Your  work  lasts.  The  print 
journalists  may  be  able  to  analyze  and  ex- 
plain a  story  at  length.  Your  work  presents 
a  story  in  a  second,  vividly,  unforgettably.  It 
was  a  photographer,  Mathew  Brady,  who 
gave  us  the  images  of  Lincoln  that  fix  the 
face  of  that  great  President  in  the  mind  of 
every  schoolchild.  It  was  news  photogra- 
phers who  gave  us  pictures  of  the  epic  bat- 
tles in  World  War  II:  The  marines  strug- 
gling to  raise  the  flag  on  Iwo  Jima;  landing 
barges  crashing  ashore  on  the  Normandy 
beaches.  And  it*s  news  photographers,  the 
photographers  here  in  this  room,  who  have 
shared  with  the  country  both  the  high 
drama  and  the  simple  humanity  of  this 
office,  of  the  Presidency,  snapping,  for  ex- 


ample, J.F.K  concentrating  at  his  desk  while 
John-John  played  on  the  floor.  Your  work  is 
not  passing  like  so  much  of  the  news,  but  a 
living  part  of  our  historical  record. 

And  now,  I've  talked  long  enough.  And, 
Ken  Blaylock  and  Paul  Lyons,  I  think  you're 
supposed  to  come  over  here  and,  between 
the  three  of  us,  we're  to  present  some 
awards. 

[At  this  point  the  awards  were  presented.] 

Well,  congratulations  to  the  honorees 
who  have  come  up  here  and  to  all  of  you. 
Thank  all  of  you  very  much,  and  God  bless 
you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  7:40  p.m.  in 
the  Regency  Ballroom  at  the  Shoreham 
Hotel.  Kenneth  Blaylock  was  the  president 
of  the  association,  and  Paul  Lyons  was  a 
freelance  photographer.  Steven  Affens,  of 
WJLA-TV,  received  the  TV  Tape  and  Film 
Cameraman  of  the  Year  Award;  and  Frank 
Johnston,  of  the  Washington  Post,  received 
the  Still  Photography  Award.  The  two  hon- 
orees jointly  received  the  Grand  Award  in 
recognition  of  their  acheivements. 


Executive  Order  12557 — Establishment  of  Emergency  Board  No. 
209  To  Investigate  a  Railroad  Labor  Dispute 
May  16,  1986 


Establishing  an  Emergency  Board  To  Inves- 
tigate Disputes  Between  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad  Company /Portland  Terminal 
Company  and  Certain  of  Their  Employees 
Represented  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Mainte- 
nance of  Way  Employees 

Disputes  exist  between  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad  Company /Portland  Terminal  Com- 
pany and  certain  of  their  employees  repre- 
sented by  the  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance 
of  Way  Employees. 

These  disputes  have  not  heretofore  been 
adjusted  under  the  provisions  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  as  amended  (the  "Act"). 

These  disputes,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
National  Mediation  Board,  threaten  substan- 
tially to  interrupt  interstate  commerce  to  a 
degree  such  as  to  deprive  a  section  of  the 


country  of  essential  transportation  services. 

Now,  Therefore,  by  the  authority  vested 
in  me  by  Section  10  of  the  Act  (45  U.S.C. 
§  160),  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Establishment  of  Board.  There 
is  hereby  established,  effective  May  16, 
1986,  a  board  of  three  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  investigate 
these  disputes.  No  member  shall  be  pecu- 
niarily or  otherwise  interested  in  any  orga- 
nization of  railroad  employees  or  any  carri- 
er. The  board  shall  perform  its  functions 
subject  to  the  availability  of  funds. 

Sec.  2.  Report.  The  board  shall  report  its 
findings  to  the  President  with  respect  to 
these  disputes  within  30  days  from  the  date 
of  its  creation. 

Sec.  3.  Maintaining  Conditions.  As  pro- 
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vided  by  Section  10  of  the  Act,  from  the 
date  of  the  creation  of  the  board  and  for  30 
days  after  the  board  has  made  its  report  to 
the  President,  no  change,  except  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  shall  be  made  by  the 
carriers  or  the  employees  in  the  conditions 
out  of  which  these  disputes  arose. 

Sec.  4.  Expiration.  The  board  shall  termi- 
nate upon  the  submission  of  the  report  pro- 


vided for  in  Section  2  of  this  Order. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
May  16,  1986. 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:49  p.m..  May  16,  1986] 


Announcement  of  the  Establishment  of  Emergency  Board  No.  209 
To  Investigate  a  Railroad  Labor  Dispute 
May  16,  1986 


The  President  announced  today  that  he 
has  established,  effective  May  16,  1986, 
Presidential  Emergency  Board  No.  209  to 
investigate  and  make  recommendations  for 
settlement  of  current  disputes  between  the 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way  Em- 
ployees (BMWE)  and  the  Maine  Central 
Railroad /Portland  Terminal  Company. 

The  Maine  Central  Railroad /Portland 
Terminal  are  owned  by  Guilford  Transpor- 
tation Industries,  which  also  owns  the 
Boston  &  Maine  and  Delaware  &  Hudson 
railroads.  Most  of  the  traffic  handled  by  the 
Guilford  railroads,  which  are  concentrated 
within  the  northeast  section  of  the  United 
States,  originates  on  other  rail  carriers  and 
is  transferred  to  the  Guilford  lines  at  key 
interchange  points.  The  Guilford  roads 
interline  traffic  with  several  other  major 
railroads,  including  Conrail,  CSX,  and  Nor- 
folk Southern. 

A  strike  called  by  the  BMWE  against  the 
Maine  Central /Portland  Terminal  subse- 
quently spread  to  the  other  Guilford  rail- 
roads. A  further  escalation  of  the  dispute 
occurred  in  April  when  the  BMWE  initiat- 
ed a  class  action  suit  against  the  Association 
of  American  Railroads  contending  that  cer- 
tain railroads  had  provided  Guilford  assist- 
ance under  a  mutual  aid  arrangement.  Pick- 
eting was  initiated  by  the  BMWE  on  April 
10,  1986,  against  selected  railroads  outside 
the  Guilford  system. 

However,  as  a  result  of  considerable  liti- 
gation following  this  escalation  in  the  job 
action,  several  Federal  courts  issued  orders 


restraining  the  BMWE  and  other  unions 
from  picketing.  Important  issues  under  the 
Federal  labor  laws  have  been  presented  in 
these  cases,  the  speedy  and  final  resolution 
of  which  is  of  great  importance  to  labor- 
management  relations  in  this  industry  and 
to  the  efficient  movement  of  rail  traffic  in 
interstate  commerce.  The  recent  conflicting 
decisions  of  the  Federal  courts,  permitting 
in  some  cases  picketing  of  carriers  not  in- 
volved in  the  basic  dispute,  however,  made 
Presidential  emergency  action  necessary  in 
the  interim. 

Three  Federal  court  jurisdictions  have 
permitted  picketing  by  the  BMWE  of  rail- 
roads outside  the  Guilford  system.  The  Cen- 
tral Vermont  Railway  was  denied  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction  by  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  and  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac 
Railroad  was  denied  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion on  appeal  before  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit; 
and  most  importantly,  Conrail  was  denied 
injunctive  relief  on  May  15,  1986,  when  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit  dissolved  an  injunction 
granted  on  suit  by  Conrail. 

Conrail  operates  13,400  miles  of  lines  in 
15  Northeast  States  as  well  as  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Canada.  In  1985  Conrail  was 
involved  in  transporting  15  percent  of  all 
traffic  loaded  by  the  Nation's  railroads.  In 
the  Northeast  alone,  Conrail  accounts  for 
over  30  percent  of  all  freight  loaded  by  rail. 
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It  also  provides  connecting  service  with 
almost  all  major  railroads  operating  in  the 
South  and  West.  More  than  half  of  Conrail's 
traffic  is  carried  in  connection  with  other 
railroads,  as  part  of  joint-line  movements. 
Over  1  million  carloads  each  year  move 
onto  Conrail  lines  from  another  railroad, 
and  close  to  half  a  million  carloads  are  for- 
warded by  Conrail  to  another  railroad.  The 
effects  of  a  strike  against  Conrail  would 
therefore  extend  to  most  other  large  carri- 
ers throughout  the  country,  even  if  they 
were  not  directly  involved  in  the  strike 
itself. 

Picketing  by  BMWE  employees  of  the 
Conrail  system,  including  such  key  points  as 
Chicago,  IL,  St.  Louis,  MO,  Cleveland,  OH, 
Buffalo,  NY,  and  Elkhart,  IN,  began  on  May 
15,  1986.  This  action,  if  continued,  could 
result  in  layoffs  of  80,000  workers  in  key 
rail-served  industries  within  the  first  2 
weeks  and  a  total  of  135,000  workers  if  the 
strike  continued  for  a  full  month,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  35,000  nonmanagement  employ- 
ees of  Conrail.  Beyond  the  loss  of  revenues 
to  the  railroad,  the  strike  would  halt  pro- 


duction of  approximately  $85  million  worth 
of  goods  per  day  and  could  mean  layoffs  of 
65,000  in  motor  vehicles  manufacturing, 
30,000  in  steelmaking  and  other  primary 
metals  production,  and  10,000  each  in  coal 
mining,  chemicals  production,  and  the  pulp 
and  paper  industries.  A  strike  against  Con- 
rail would  also  halt  Amtrak  passenger  trains 
carrying  45,000  travelers  each  week,  ap- 
proximately Vs  of  total  Amtrak  intercity 
passengers. 

Consequently,  the  President  invoked  the 
emergency  board  procedures  of  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Act,  which  in  part  provide  that 
the  board  will  report  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations for  settlement  to  the  Presi- 
dent within  30  days  from  the  date  of  its 
creation.  The  parties  must  then  consider 
the  recommendations  of  the  emergency 
board  and  endeavor  to  resolve  their  differ- 
ences without  engaging  in  self-help  during 
a  subsequent  30-day  period.  It  is  not  antici- 
pated that  the  creation  of  the  emergency 
board  will  inhibit  the  prompt  and  final  reso- 
lution of  the  important  issues  of  Federal 
labor  law  pending  in  connection  with  this 
dispute. 


Appointment  of  Irene  PoUin  as  a  Member  of  the  National  Cancer 
Advisory  Board 
May  16,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Irene  Pollin  to  be  a  member 
of  the  National  Cancer  Advisory  Board  for  a 
term  expiring  March  9,  1992.  She  would 
succeed  J.  Gale  Katterhagen. 

Since  1982  Mrs.  Pollin  has  been  engaged 
in  private  practice  as  a  psychiatric  social 
worker  in  Chevy  Chase,  MD,  and  currently 
serves  as  executive  director  of  the  Medical 
Crisis  Coimseling  Center  at  the  Washington 
Hospital  Center.  Previously,  she  was  execu- 


tive director  of  the  Linda  Pollin  Institute, 
1980-1982,  and  founder  and  chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Coimcil  on  the  Linda  Pollin 
Professorship  at  the  University  of  Maryland, 
1982-1986. 

Mrs.  Pollin  graduated  from  American 
University  (B.S.,  1971)  and  Catholic  Univer- 
sity (M.S.W.,  1974).  She  is  married,  has  two 
children,  and  resides  in  Bethesda,  MD.  Mrs. 
Pollin  was  born  on  June  29,  1924,  in  St. 
Louis,  MO. 
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Statement  on  the  Death  of  Theodore  White 
May  16,  1986 


Theodore  White  was  truly  an  American 
institution.  More  than  just  another  reporter 
on  the  campaign  trail,  Teddy  was  a  familiar 
part  of  the  American  political  fabric,  ob- 
serving and  explaining  the  very  essence  of 
our  democracy.  In  books  which  have 
become  works  of  historical  importance, 
Teddy  White  taught  us  much  of  ourselves 
and  our  country.  Somehow,  a  Presidential 


campaign  was  not  really  over  until  Teddy's 
book  was  written. 

He  was  a  true  professional,  tough  and  in- 
sightful, but  always  fair.  He  respected  and 
understood  the  Presidency  and  took  us 
behind  the  scenes  with  a  special  wisdom 
and  sensitivity.  Nancy  and  I  will  miss  Teddy 
White  and  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family. 


Executive  Order  12558 — Establishing  an  Emergency  Board  To 
Investigate  a  Dispute  Between  the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  and 
Certain  Labor  Organizations  Representing  Its  Employees 
May  16,  1986 


A  dispute  exists  betwen  The  Long  Island 
Rail  Road  and  certain  of  its  employees  rep- 
resented by  the  labor  organizations  named 
on  the  list  attached  hereto  and  made  a  part 
hereof. 

The  dispute  has  not  heretofore  been  ad- 
justed under  the  provisions  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Act,  as  amended  (the  "Act"). 

A  party  empowered  by  the  Act  has  re- 
quested that  the  President  establish  an 
emergency  board  pursuant  to  Section  9A  of 
the  Act  (45  U.S.C.  §  159a). 

Section  9A(c)  of  the  Act  provides  that  the 
President,  upon  such  a  request,  shall  ap- 
point an  emergency  board  to  investigate 
and  report  on  the  dispute. 

Now,  Therefore,  by  the  authority  vested 
in  me  by  Section  9A  of  the  Act,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Establishment  of  Board.  There 
is  established,  effective  May  16,  1986,  a 
board  of  three  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  to  investigate  this  dispute.  No 
member  shall  be  pecimiarily  or  otherwise 
interested  in  any  organization  of  railroad 
employees  or  any  carrier.  The  board  shall 
perform  its  functions  subject  to  the  avail- 


ability of  funds. 

Sec.  2.  Report.  The  board  shall  report  its 
findings  to  the  President  with  respect  to 
the  dispute  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
its  creation. 

Sec.  3.  Maintaining  Conditions.  As  pro- 
vided by  Section  9A(c)  of  the  Act,  from  the 
date  of  the  creation  of  the  board  and  for 
120  days  thereafter,  no  change,  except  by 
agreement  of  the  parties,  shall  be  made  by 
the  carrier  or  the  employees  in  the  condi- 
tions out  of  which  the  dispute  arose. 

Sec.  4.  Expiration.  The  board  shall  termi- 
nate upon  the  submission  of  the  report  pro- 
vided for  in  Section  2  of  this  Order. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
May  16,  1986. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:50  p.m..  May  16,  1986] 

Note:  A  list  of  the  labor  organizations  rep- 
resenting employees  involved  in  the  dispute 
was  printed  in  the  "Federal  Register"  of 
May  20. 
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Announcement  of  the  Establishment  of  Emergency  Board  No.  210 
To  Investigate  a  Railroad  Labor  Dispute 
May  16,  1986 


The  President  announced  today  the  cre- 
ation of  Presidential  Emergency  Board  No. 
210  to  investigate  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  settlement  of  a  current  dispute  be- 
tween the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  (LIRR) 
and  certain  labor  organizations  representing 
its  employees. 

The  LIRR  is  a  vital  link  in  the  mass  trans- 
portation system  of  the  New  York  City  met- 
ropolitan area.  Every  weekday  the  railroad 
carries  approximately  280,000  passengers. 
Over  60  percent  of  the  people  who  work  in 
Manhattan  and  more  than  20  percent  who 
work  in  Brooklyn  use  its  service.  In  addi- 
tion, the  LIRR  interchanges  traffic  with  the 
Consolidated  Rail  Corp.,  providing  freight 
service  to  Suffolk  and  Nassau  Counties.  The 


LIRR  employs  approximately  7,200  persons, 
6,800  of  whom  are  covered  by  collective 
bargaining  agreements. 

The  President,  by  Executive  order,  cre- 
ated the  Emergency  Board  pursuant  to  an 
appropriate  request  as  mandated  by  the 
Railway  Labor  Act.  The  emergency  board 
procedures  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  appli- 
cable to  commuter  railroads  provide  that 
the  Board  will  report  its  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations for  settlement  to  the  Presi- 
dent within  30  days.  The  parties  must  then 
consider  the  recommendations  of  the  Emer- 
gency Board  and  endeavor  to  resolve  their 
differences  without  engaging  in  self-help 
during  a  subsequent  90-day  period. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Armed  Forces  Day 
May  17,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

We're  broadcasting  live  today  from  Fort 
Myer,  a  military  installation  just  outside 
Washington.  And  before  me  at  this 
moment,  looking  tall  and  impressive,  are 
members  of  the  honor  guard  of  the  five 
branches  of  the  military  service:  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  Marines,  and  Coast  Guard. 
These  proud  units  appear  at  special  cere- 
monies and  are  always  on  hand  to  help  me 
greet  foreign  heads  of  state  at  the  White 
House.  And  believe  me,  the  leaders  of  other 
nations  have  often  commented  on  the  snap, 
the  polish,  and  the  soldierly  bearing  of 
these  troops.  In  fact,  I  sometimes  think  a 
few  of  our  visitors  are  a  little  envious  of 
"The  Gipper,"  as  our  uniformed  sons  and 
daughters  pass  by  in  review.  Well,  okay,  in 
my  case,  our  uniformed  grandsons  and 
granddaughters.  [Laughter^ 

But  today  we're  all  on  hand  at  Fort  Myer 
to  celebrate  a  very  special  date  in  America's 
official  calendar:  Armed  Forces  Day.  Today 
we  set  aside  a  few  moments  to  pay  tribute 


to  the  millions  of  Americans  serving  their 
nation  in  the  cause  of  freedom  all  over  the 
globe.  Many  of  them  are  listening  to  me 
now,  and  as  Commander  in  Chief  I  want  to 
remind  each  of  you  in  uniform  how  grateful 
your  country  is  to  you.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  the  millions  of  Americans  going  about 
their  usual  Saturday  schedule  and  listening 
now  join  me  in  saying  to  you,  "Thanks — 
thanks  for  being  there,  for  keeping  our 
homes  and  children  safe,  for  keeping  Amer- 
ica free  and  at  peace." 

Now,  I  know  you  here  with  me  and  most 
members  of  the  armed  services  listening  at 
the  moment  aren't  in  your  dress  uniforms, 
and  maybe — and  I'm  sure  it  only  happens 
every  now  and  then — ^your  shoeshines 
aren't  quite  as  bright  as  the  ones  I'm  look- 
ing at  here.  But  I  know  the  sense  of  mili- 
tary professionalism,  love  of  country,  and 
commitment  to  freedom  is  just  as  strong. 
It's  because  of  that  patriotism  and  profes- 
sionalism that  you've  left  your  homes  and 
communities  to  become  part  of  an  extraor- 
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dinary  military  tradition.  Unlike  so  many 
other  traditions,  America's  military  history 
has  been  largely  one  not  just  of  great  battle- 
field victories  but  victories  in  the  name  of 
something  beyond  conquest  or  self-interest. 

Here  in  America  weVe  been  fortunate  to 
be  the  keeper  and  custodian  of  a  dream — a 
dream  that  began  this  nation,  a  dream  that 
millions  of  people  hope  to  share  in  some- 
day. And  every  member  of .  America's 
Armed  Forces  has  a  special  part  in  keeping 
that  dream  alive.  The  dream,  of  course,  is 
freedom,  and  truly  those  of  you  in  uniform 
today  are  fi-eedom's  honor  guard. 

The  new  patriotism  that's  alive  in  our 
nation  today  is  reflected  in  these  young 
people  joining  our  military  services.  They're 
better  educated,  better  trained,  and  as 
highly  motivated  as  any  time  in  our  history. 
These  young  Americans  look  to  a  future 
they  know  will  be  firee  as  long  as  America 
remains  strong  and  her  people  resolute.  But 
this  revitalization  of  our  military  was  a  long 
time  coming,  the  result  of  a  lengthy  legisla- 
tive battle  here  in  Washington. 

Time  after  time  in  the  postwar  era,  the 
American  people  have  made  it  clear  that 
those  who  trifle  with  our  national  security 
and  oppose  adequate  military  budgets  will 
be  held  responsible  on  election  day.  And  it's 
this  kind  of  support  from  the  American 
people  that  got  a  consistently  reluctant 
Congress  to  vote  the  appropriations  neces- 
sary to  rebuild  America's  defenses.  But  old 
habits  die  hard,  and  much  of  what  we've 
achieved  is  now  in  jeopardy.  As  one  Con- 
gressman described  the  inconsistency,  "We 


are  marching  down  the  mountain  we  have 
been  marching  up." 

You  see,  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
cently passed  a  military  budget  that  is 
wholly  inadequate,  a  throwback  to  the  sev- 
enties, a  budget  that  is  a  breach  of  faith 
with  our  Armed  Forces  and  our  allies  and 
would  send  exactly  the  wrong  signal  to  the 
Soviets  and  their  satellites.  So,  today  I  not 
only  want  to  ask  every  American  to  join  me 
in  saluting  our  young  Americans  in  uniform, 
I  want  to  reiterate  that  the  best  way  to 
ensure  their  lives  are  never  placed  in  jeop- 
ardy is  to  send  a  message  to  Washington 
and  to  the  world,  a  message  that  says  the 
American  people  are  committed  to  national 
defense  and  that  we  stand  behind  those 
who  wear  our  country's  uniform. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  to  those  on  free- 
dom's first  line  of  defense — ^men  like  Cap- 
tain Lorence  and  Captain  Ribas-Dominicci, 
Air  Force  pilots  who  recently  lost  their  lives 
in  the  raid  on  Libyan  terrorists.  We  honor 
them  today  and  all  the  members  of  fi*ee- 
dom's  honor  guard.  And  we  say  thank  you 
to  you,  our  Armed  Forces,  and  pledge  our 
support  for  adequate  military  expenditures, 
a  strong  defense,  and  the  dream  of  world 
freedom  and  peace. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  the  dining  facility  at  Fort  Myer  in 
Arlington,  VA.  Following  his  address,  the 
President  had  lunch  with  members  of  the 
honor  guards  and  then  returned  to  the 
White  House. 


Proclamation  5481 — National  Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Week, 

1986 

May  17,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Digestive  diseases  rank  third  in  the  total 
economic  burden  of  illness  in  the  United 
States.  More  important,  in  terms  of  human 


discomfort,  pain,  and  mortality,  they  consti- 
tute one  of  our  most  serious  national  health 
problems. 

Digestive  diseases  are  a  major  cause  of 
hospitalization  and  surgery  in  this  country. 
Each  day  some  200,000  people  miss  work 
because  of  them.  Twenty  million  Americans 
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are  treated  for  some  type  of  chronic  diges- 
tive disorder  each  year,  and  abnost  half  of 
our  population  suffers  an  occasional  diges- 
tive disorder,  creating  a  yearly  expenditure 
of  approximately  $17  billion  in  direct  health 
care  costs,  and  a  total  estimated  economic 
burden  of  $50  billion. 

Research  into  the  causes,  cures,  preven- 
tion, and  clinical  treatment  of  digestive  dis- 
eases and  related  nutrition  problems  contin- 
ues with  the  support  of  public  and  private 
institutions  at  all  levels.  This  year  marks  the 
third  anniversary  of  the  initiation  of  a  na- 
tional digestive  diseases  education  program. 
Its  goals  are  to  involve  all  those  concerned 
with  the  problem — ^including  the  Digestive 
Diseases  National  Coalition,  the  National 
Digestive  Diseases  Advisory  Board,  the  Na- 
tional Digestive  Diseases  Education  and  In- 
formation Clearinghouse,  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis,  Diabetes,  and  Diges- 
tive and  Kidney  Diseases — ^in  educating  the 
public  as  well  as  medical  practitioners,  di- 
eticians, and  nutrition  experts  on  the  seri- 
ousness of  these  diseases  and  the  most  ad- 
vanced methods  available  to  prevent,  treat, 
and  control  them. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  ef- 


forts to  combat  digestive  diseases,  the  Con- 
gress, by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  324,  has 
designated  the  week  beginning  May  18, 
1986,  as  "National  Digestive  Diseases 
Awareness  Week"  and  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion in  observance  of  this  week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  May 
18,  1986,  as  National  Digestive  Diseases 
Awareness  Week.  I  urge  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  educational,  philanthrop- 
ic, scientific,  medical,  and  health  care  orga- 
nizations and  professionals  to  participate  in 
appropriate  activities  to  encourage  further 
research  into  the  causes  and  cures  of  all 
types  of  digestive  disorders. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  seventeenth  day  of  May,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:27  a.m.,  May  19,  1986] 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  South 
African  Military  Raids 
May  19,  1986 


On  the  occasion  of  South  African  military 
strikes  into  Zambia,  Zimbabwe,  and  Botswa- 
na, the  United  States  stands  with  the  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  those  countries  in 
expressing  our  sense  of  outrage  at  these 
events  and  our  condolences  to  the  families 
of  the  victims.  We  vigorously  condemn 
these  attacks  by  South  Africa.  Our  diploma- 
cy in  South  Africa  has  been  aimed  at  stop- 
ping cross-border  violence.  Such  efforts 
have  had  results.  We  would  note  that  senior 
officials  of  South  Africa  and  its  neighbors 
have  held  regular  and  productive  consulta- 
tions on  issues  of  security  and  respect  for 
international  borders. 

We  believe  these  military  actions  to  be 
particularly  inexplicable  in  the  light  of  on- 


going efforts  among  those  neighbors  to 
maintain  good  working  relations  and  com- 
munication on  security  problems.  The  ongo- 
ing process  had  clearly  not  exhausted  all 
possibilities  for  peaceful  remedy  of  the 
issues.  We  find  the  South  African  raids  are 
all  the  more  difficult  to  fathom,  given  cur- 
rent efforts  of  the  Commonwealth's  Emi- 
nent Persons  Group,  which  is  currently  in 
the  region,  engaged  in  highly  sensitive  dis- 
cussions to  promote  dialog  between  blacks 
and  whites  in  South  Africa. 

The  United  States  has  made  clear  for 
many  years  its  strong  opposition  to,  and 
condemnation  of,  violent  means  by  any 
party  as  a  method  for  resolving  South  Afri- 
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ca's  problems.  And  we  stand  by  the  princi- 
ple that  political  avenues  should  be  given 
every  opportunity. 


Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  9:28  a.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Ceremony  for  World  Trade  Week  and 
the  "E"  and  "E  Star"  Awards 
May  19,  1986 


Secretary  Baldrige,  Ambassador  Yeutter, 
good  morning  to  all  of  you,  and  welcome  to 
the  White  House.  It's  an  honor  to  have  you 
join  us  to  help  celebrate  World  Trade 
Week.  Together,  we  can  underscore  the  sig- 
nificance of  international  trade  to  our 
nation  and  the  world.  And  by  the  way,  I 
can't  help  but  recall  that  in  my  former 
career  I  had  something  to  do  with  export- 
ing for  overseas  markets  myself.  In  those 
days  American  motion  pictures  occupied 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  playing  time  of 
all  the  screens  of  the  world.  Unfortunately, 
the  movies  that  we  sent  overseas  some- 
times— ^well,  they  weren't  always  successful. 
I  had  one  called  "Cattle  Queen  of  Mon- 
tana." [Laughter]  It  lost  something  in  Japa- 
nese. [Laughter] 

But  it's  important  for  us  Americans  to  re- 
flect upon  the  extent  to  which  our  nation  is 
involved  in  international  trade.  One  in  six 
of  our  manufacturing  jobs  and  one  in  four 
of  our  farm  acres  produce  merchandise  for 
overseas  markets.  Roughly  speaking,  every 
billion  dollars  worth  of  American  manufac- 
tured goods  exported  means  more  than 
25,000  American  jobs.  And  overall,  today 
nearly  5.5  million  American  jobs  are  con- 
nected to  exports. 

And  yet  despite  its  importance,  interna- 
tional trade  faces  serious  challenges.  Large 
and  sometimes  massive  trade  imbalances 
among  the  major  trading  nations  have 
given  rise  to  strong  protectionist  feeling 
both  here  at  home  and  abroad.  Yet  ever 
since  the  disaster  of  the  1930  Smoot-Hawley 
tariffs,  we've  known  that  protectionism 
doesn't  work.  No,  the  way  to  promote 
worldwide  prosperity  is  not  to  erect  bar- 
riers, but  to  bring  them  down;  not  to  de- 
crease international  trade,  but  to  expand  it. 
And  we're  working  to  do  just  that.  Our  ap- 


proach has  been  threefold. 

First,  we're  doing  all  we  can  to  provide 
an  economic  environment  that's  conducive 
to  exports  around  the  globe:  international 
economic  stability,  innovation,  and  growth. 
And  in  this  regard,  we're  having  historic 
success.  Here  at  home  our  own  economy 
has  grown  for  41  months,  creating  more 
than  9%  million  American  jobs.  Inflation  in 
our  nation  is  running  at  the  lowest  level  in 
two  decades,  and  the  prime  rate  of  interest 
has  dropped  by  60  percent  since  we  took 
office. 

Abroad,  we've  been  working  to  achieve 
closer  economic  policy  coordination  be- 
tween nations,  foster  improved  global 
growth,  and  promote  greater  exchange  rate 
stability.  Indeed,  closer  economic  coordina- 
tion between  us  and  our  trading  partners 
was  agreed  upon  at  the  Tokyo  summit. 
We're  pleased  to  see  that  other  nations — in 
part  spurred  by  our  own  growth,  in  part 
following  our  example  of  low  taxes  and  lim- 
ited government — ^have  a  good  outlook  for 
more  economic  growth  of  their  own.  The 
Plaza  agreement  that  was  reached  last  Sep- 
tember has  contributed  to  substantial  ex- 
change rate  changes,  improving  our  own 
competitive  position.  And  the  debt  problem 
in  lesser  developed  countries  is  being  ad- 
dressed, providing  expanded  markets  for 
American  trade.  All  this  adds  up  to  a  sound 
basis  for  a  wider  and  freer  world  trade. 

Second,  we're  working  to  remove  foreign 
trade  barriers  that  may  be  blocking  the  sale 
of  otherwise  competitive  American  prod- 
ucts. As  I  said  in  my  trade  address  on  Sep- 
tember 23d  of  last  year:  "All  must  work  to 
guarantee  open  markets — ^free  trade  is,  by 
definition,  fair  trade."  Since  September 
we've    initiated    investigations    into    unfair 
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trade  practices  by  other  countries,  making 
ours  the  first  administration  to  initiate  such 
investigations  on  its  own.  Today  we Ve  cases 
underway  concerning  Korean  barriers  to 
foreign  insurance  companies,  Brazilian  re- 
strictions on  computer  imports,  Korean  vio- 
lations of  intellectual  property  rights,  and 
Japanese  restrictions  on  imported  tobacco 
products,  as  we  Ve  started  our  first  investi- 
gation into  Taiwan's  foreign  export  per- 
formance requirements. 

In  that  same  September  speech  I  just  re- 
ferred to,  I  announced  the  formation  of  a 
strike  force  to  identify  unfair  foreign  trade 
practices  and  recommend  strategies  for 
combating  them.  The  strike  force  has  been 
hard  at  work.  WeVe  initiated  an  antidump- 
ing case  against  Japan  for  its  practices  in- 
volving exports  of  semiconductors.  We  Ve 
begun  consultations  with  European  govern- 
ments on  airbus  sales.  And  weVe  proposed 
legislation  to  strengthen  and  expand  the 
protection  of  intellectual  property  rights 
and  adopted  a  formal  policy  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  such  rights. 

Third,  we're  working  to  negotiate  new 
trade  agreements  that  will  expand  world 
trade  for  the  benefit  of  all  nations.  At  the 
recent  Tokyo  summit,  we  and  our  allies 
once  again  affirmed  our  support  for  a  new 
round  of  multilateral  trade  negotiations,  tar- 
geting the  September  GATT  [General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade]  ministeri- 
al meeting  for  decisive  progress.  At  the 
summit  we  also  agreed  that  this  new  round 
of  talks  should  have  a  comprehensive 
agenda,  including  new  topics  of  particular 
interest  to  the  United  States,  such  as  serv- 
ices, intellectual  property,  and  investment. 
And  still  pursuing  the  goal  of  expanding 
trade,  we've  also  begun  to  explore  the  ad- 
vantages of  negotiating  a  comprehensive 
free  trade  agreement  with  Canada,  our 
largest  trading  partner. 

In  trade  relations  with  Japan,  progress  is, 
again,  being  made.  When  Prime  Minister 
Nakasone  and  I  met  in  April  and  again  at 
the  Tokyo  simmiit,  we  agreed  on  the  need 
to  expand  our  trade  through  better  market 
access.  Indeed,  I'm  gratified  at  Japanese  ef- 
forts to  restructure  their  economy  to 
expand  domestic  demand.  Based  on  previ- 
ous work,  the  Japanese  are  now  committed 
to  lowering  Japan's  barriers  to  imports  of 


telecommunications  equipment,  medical 
equipment,  forest  products,  pharmaceuti- 
cals, and  electronics.  Like  many  of  our  trad- 
ing partners,  the  Japanese  are  tough  nego- 
tiators. I  think  many  of  you  here  know  that 
firsthand.  But  we're  determined  to  do  all 
we  can  to  lower  trade  barriers  in  Japan  and 
throughout  the  world. 

These  actions  are  all  constructive  steps 
aimed  at  expanding  trade.  And  that's  why 
I'm  dismayed  at  protectionist  legislation 
that  is  under  consideration  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  isn't  a  fair  trade  biU;  it's 
a  "less  trade"  bill.  It  will  not  open  markets 
to  U.S.  products;  it  will  close  them.  It  will 
mandate  that  the  United  States  violate 
many  of  the  most  basic  rules  of  internation- 
al trade.  And  it  would  expose  our  most  pro- 
ductive farms  and  industries  to  retaliation 
by  other  nations. 

The  creation  of  a  strike  force,  the  en- 
forcement of  our  trade  laws,  vigorous  trade 
talks  with  Japan  and  other  nations — ^it  is 
only  right  that  we  in  government  should 
make  those  efforts.  But  in  truth,  our  nation 
would  be  nowhere  without  you — you 
who've  shown  such  initiative  in  opening 
new  international  markets.  You're  proof 
that  American  business  has  never  been 
afiraid  to  compete,  that  our  business  com- 
munity is  as  innovative,  efficient,  and  com- 
petitive as  any  on  Earth.  My  friends,  for 
setting  such  high  standards,  I  thank  you. 

And  now  it's  my  privilege  to  sign  the 
proclamation  and  then  to  ask  Secretary 
Baldrige  and  Ambassador  Yeutter  to  help 
me  present  the  "E"  and  "E  Star"  awards 
for  excellence  in  exporting.  So,  I'll  take  pen 
in  hand. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:46  a.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  In  his 
opening  remarks,  he  referred  to  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrige  and  United 
States  Trade  Representative  Clayton  Yeutter. 
Recipients  of  the  "E"  Award  were  the  Auto- 
motive Parts  and  Accessories  Association, 
Lanham,  MD;  Ferguson  Industries,  Dallas, 
TX;  Kustom  Electronics,  Lenaxa,  KS;  Mac- 
beth Division,  Kollmorgan  Corp.,  New- 
burgh,  NY;  Mayer  Wildman  Industries,  Inc., 
Orangeburg,  SC;  Greater  Los  Angeles  Con- 
vention  Bureau,   Los  Angeles,    CA;   Paper 
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Machinery  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  WI;  Timber- 
land  Co.,  Portsmouth,  NH;  and  Xport,  the 
Port  Authority  Trading  Company  of  the 
Port  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Recipi- 
ents of  the  "E  Star"  Award  were  the  Coloni- 


al Beef  Co.,  Philadelphia,  PA;  Dale  Elec- 
tronics, Inc.,  Columbus,  NE;  First  Interstate 
Bank,  Denver,  CO;  Panelfold,  Inc.,  Miami, 
FL;  and  Sunnen  Products  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
MO. 


Proclamation  5482— World  Trade  Week,  1986 
May  19,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Each  year,  World  Trade  Week  provides 
an  opportunity  to  celebrate  the  importance 
of  international  trade  to  our  present  pros- 
perity and  our  future  prospects.  Indeed,  it 
benefits  us  and  all  the  nations  with  whom 
we  do  business. 

American  business  initiative  and  ingenui- 
ty have  never  stopped  at  our  borders.  Since 
the  birth  of  our  Nation,  we  have  been  a 
dynamic  force  in  international  trade.  That 
trade  has  helped  us  build  the  most  produc- 
tive economy  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Today,  America's  prosperity  depends  as 
never  before  on  our  ability  to  compete  in 
international  markets.  Our  exports  make  a 
major  contribution  to  domestic  growth  and 
employment.  The  United  States  is  today  the 
world's  leading  exporter.  We  export  nearly 
16  percent  more  goods  to  the  world  than 
our  nearest  competitor,  yet  we  export  far 
less  of  our  total  production  than  many  other 
trading  nations.  We  need  to  increase  our 
exports  to  further  strengthen  our  economy. 

American  companies  need  the  same  free 
and  fair  access  to  foreign  markets  that  the 
United  States  offers  to  its  trading  partners. 
My  Administration  has  stepped  up  its  ef- 
forts to  counter  unfair  trade  practices  and 
to  open  foreign  markets  that  have  raised 
barriers  to  American  products.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

Today,  we  are  preparing  for  a  new  round 
of  multilateral  trade  negotiations.  Through 
those  negotiations  we  will  continue  to  press 
for  open  markets  for  the  products  of  our 
manufacturing  firms.  We  will  also  press  for 
greater  market  access  for  the  products  of 
America's  farms  and  the  products  of  our 


fast-growing  service  industries. 

In  multilateral  negotiations,  and  at  home, 
we  will  continue  to  resist  proposals  for  pro- 
tectionist measures  for  the  simple  reason, 
proved  by  history  and  bitter  experience, 
that  they  just  do  not  work. 

Export  expansion  also  requires  a  soimd, 
stable  dollar  and  reliable  exchange  rates 
around  the  world.  We  have  already 
achieved  a  great  deal  through  our  efforts  to 
coordinate  economic  and  monetary  policies 
with  our  major  trading  partners.  Upward 
revaluations  of  foreign  currencies  against 
the  dollar  are  making  American  products 
more  competitive  around  the  world.  We 
are  continuing  our  policy  discussions  with 
America's  major  trading  partners  to  en- 
hance America's  trading  opportunities. 

Government  can  only  set  the  stage  for 
increased  trading.  It  is  the  job  of  American 
private  enterprise  to  make  trade  grow. 
Over  the  past  year,  government  actions 
have  vastly  improved  the  climate  for  trade. 
Aggressive  exporters  in  our  business  com- 
munity are  calling  today's  trading  climate 
an  opportunity  for  a  "renaissance  in  Ameri- 
can competitiveness."  Translating  that 
golden  opportunity  into  a  reality  depends 
upon  all  of  America's  businesses. 

Given  fair  competitive  conditions,  Ameri- 
can industry  and  labor  can  and  will  meet 
this  challenge  with  renewed  determina- 
tion— reaching  out  to  fulfill  our  potential  as 
a  great  exporting  nation. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  week  begin- 
ning May  18,  1986,  as  World  Trade  Week.  I 
invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
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join  in  appropriate  observances  to  reaffirm 
the  enormous  potential  of  international 
trade  for  creating  jobs  and  stimulating  eco- 
nomic activity  here  while  it  helps  to  gener- 
ate prosperity  for  all. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  nineteenth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 


eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:12  p.m.,  May  19,  1986] 


Statement  on  Signing  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  and  Maritime 
Administration  Bill 
May  19,  1986 


I  have  signed  into  law  H.R.  739,  which 
effects  miscellaneous  changes  in  the  laws 
administered  by  or  affecting  the  United 
States  Coast  Guard  and  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. In  approving  H.R.  739,  I  have  been 
assured  by  the  Department  of  State  that 


section  10  of  the  act  is  consistent  with  exist- 
ing treaty  obligations  and  consistent  with 
existing  United  States  cabotage  statutes. 

Note:  H.R.  739,  approved  May  19,  was  as- 
signed Public  Law  No.  99-307. 


Nomination  of  George  S.  Dunlop  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Agriculture 

May  19,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  George  S.  Dunlop  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (Natural 
Resources  and  Environment).  He  would 
succeed  Peter  C.  Myers. 

Since  1979  Mr.  Dunlop  has  been  with  the 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  as  minority  staff  direc- 
tor, 1979-1981,  and  is  currently  chief  of 
staff,  a  position  he  has  held  since  1981.  In 
1984  he  was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delega- 


tion to  the  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  in  Geneva,  and  previously  he 
was  on  the  staff  of  Senator  Jesse  Helms  as  a 
special  assistant,  1975-1979,  and  as  a  coordi- 
nator in  his  North  Carolina  office,  1973- 
1975. 

Mr.  Dunlop  graduated  from  Catawba  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1970)  and  Lehigh  University 
(M.A.,  1972).  He  is  married  and  resides  in 
Arlington,  VA.  He  was  born  July  31,  1946, 
in  Charlotte,  NC. 
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Nomination  of  J.  Michael  Dorsey  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
May  19,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  J.  Michael  Dorsey  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (Public  and  Indian  Housing). 
He  would  succeed  Warren  T.  Lindquist. 

Mr.  Dorsey  is  presently  a  partner  with 
the  law  firm  of  Stinson,  Mag  &  Fizell  in 
Kansas  City,  MO.  Previously,  he  was  an  as- 
sistant attorney  general  for  former  Missouri 
Attorney  General  John  C.  Danforth,  1973- 


1974;  and  with  the  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Society  of  Greater  Kansas  City,  Inc.,  as  an 
assistant  director,  managing  attorney,  and 
staff  attorney,  1969-1973. 

Mr.  Dorsey  graduated  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity (B.A.,  1965)  and  the  University  of 
Missouri-Kansas  City  (J.D.,  1968;  LL.M., 
1973).  He  is  married,  has  two  children,  and 
resides  in  Kansas  City,  MO.  He  was  bom 
February  6,  1943,  in  Kansas  City,  MO. 


Appointment  of  Louis  W.  Sullivan  as  a  Member  of  the  National 
Cancer  Advisory  Board 
May  19,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Louis  W.  Sullivan  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Cancer  Advisory 
Board  for  a  term  expiring  March  9,  1992. 
He  would  succeed  Robert  C.  Hickey. 

Since  1981  Dr.  Sullivan  has  been  presi- 
dent and  dean  of  Morehouse  School  of  Med- 
icine in  Atlanta,  GA;  and  prior  to  that  at 
Morehouse  School,  he  was  dean  and  direc- 
tor and  also  professor  of  biology  and  medi- 
cine, 1975-1981.  Previously,  he  was  profes- 
sor   of   medicine    and    physiology    in    the 


School  of  Medicine  and  professor  of  Nutri- 
tion in  the  School  of  Dentistry  at  Boston 
University,  as  well  as  a  visiting  physician  at 
Boston  City  and  University  Hospitals,  1974- 
1975;  director  of  hematology  at  Boston  City 
Hospital  and  project  director  with  the 
Boston  Sickle  Cell  Center,  1973-1975. 

He  graduated  from  Morehouse  College 
(B.S.,  1954)  and  Boston  University  (M.D., 
1958).  He  is  married,  has  three  children, 
and  resides  in  Atlanta,  GA.  Dr.  Sullivan  was 
bom  November  3,   1933,  in  Atlanta,  GA. 


Appointment  of  Two  Delegates  to  the  National  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business 
May  19,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  delegates  to  the  National  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business.  These  are 
new  positions. 

John  Reeves  Raese,  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Raese  is 
vice  president  of  Greer  Steel  Corp.  in  Morgan- 
town,  WV.  He  graduated  from  West  Virginia 


University  (B.S.,  1973).  Mr.  Raese  is  married, 
resides  in  Morgantown,  WV,  and  was  bom 
April  10,  1950,  in  Baltimore,  MD. 
Lynne  Warrick,  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Warrick  is  presi- 
dent of  National  Color,  Inc.,  and  VIP  Video  in 
Fairfax  City,  VA.  She  graduated  from  Mon- 
mouth College  (B.A.,  1967).  Mrs.  Warrick  has 
one  child,  resides  in  McLean,  VA,  and  was 
bom  April  24,  1923,  in  Irvington,  NJ. 
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Appointment  of  Alfred  E.  Stendahl  as  a  Member  of  the  Cultural 
Property  Advisory  Committee 
May  19,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Alfred  E.  Stendahl  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Cultural  Property  Advisory 
Committee  for  a  term  of  2  years.  This  is  a 
reappointment. 

Since  1984  Mr.  Stendahl  has  been  serving 
on  the  Cultural  Property  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. He  is  director  of  the  Stendahl  Art  Gal- 
leries in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  has  staged 
solely  or  contributed  to  the  staging  of  more 
than  100  exhibitions  in  the  United  States 


and  Europe.  He  has  also  written  several 
publications  on  primitive  and  ancient  arts 
and  has  been  instrumental  in  forming  col- 
lections for  many  museums  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Stendahl  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  (B.S.,  1939). 
He  is  married,  resides  in  North  Hollywood, 
CA,  and  was  born  December  4,  1915,  in 
Los  Angeles,  CA. 


Appointment  of  Two  Members  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
May  19,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports: 

Frederic  V.  Malek,  of  Virginia.  He  would  succeed 
William  E.  LaMothe.  Mr.  Malek  is  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Marriott  Corp.  in  Wash- 
ington, DC.  Mr.  Malek  graduated  from  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  (B.S.)  and  Har- 
vard University  (M.B.A.,  1964).  He  is  married, 
has  two  children,  and  resides  in  McLean,  VA. 


Mr.  Malek  was  bom  December  22,  1936,  in 
Berwyn,  IL. 

Harry  N.  Walters,  of  Virginia.  This  is  a  new  posi- 
tion. Mr.  Walters  has  been  Administrator  of 
Veterans  Affairs  since  1982.  Previously  he  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Manpower 
and  Reserve  Affairs,  1981-1982.  He  graduated 
from  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  (B.S.,  1959). 
Mr.  Walters  is  married,  has  two  children,  and 
resides  in  McLean,  VA.  He  was  born  July  4, 
1936,  in  Fostoria,  OH. 


Remarks  on  Signing  the  Just  Say  No  To  Drugs  Week  Proclamation 
May  20,  1986 


The  President.  I  appreciate  all  of  you  join- 
ing us  here  today  to  kick  off  "Just  Say  No 
Week."  And  before  I  begin,  I  want  to  give  a 
long-distance  hello  to  Senator  Paula  Haw- 
kins. Senator  Hawkins  has  been  a  loyal  war- 
rior in  the  battle  against  drug  abuse.  So, 
long  distance,  Senator,  thank  you  for  all 
you Ve  done,  and  best  wishes  for  a  speedy 
recovery. 

When  our  team  got  to  Washington  nearly 
5y2  years  ago,  we  pledged  to  put  America's 


house  in  order.  Well,  that  required  more 
than  economic  reform  and  bolstering  our 
national  defense.  Our  country  was  threat- 
ened by  an  epidemic  of  drug  abuse  that's 
been  growing  in  intensity  since  the  1960's. 
By  1980  illegal  drugs  were  every  bit  as 
much  a  threat  to  the  United  States  as 
enemy  planes  and  missiles.  The  plague  was 
fueled  by  an  attitude  of  permissiveness, 
both  public  and  private.  America  was  losing 
its  future  by  default. 
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Early  in  our  administration  I  issued  a 
challenge:  Americans  in  and  out  of  govern- 
ment, I  said,  should  do  all  we  can  to  defeat 
the  drug  menace  threatening  our  country. 
And  I'm  pleased  that  many  of  you  who 
were  there  when  I  issued  that  challenge  are 
with  us  today.  Fm  also  grateful  for  all  the 
hard  work  and  long  hours  that  you've  com- 
mitted to  this  truly  noble  endeavor. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  take  down  the 
surrender  flag  and  raise  the  battle  flag.  To- 
gether we  beefed  up  our  enforcement  arm, 
and  today  more  arrests  are  being  made  and 
more  narcotics  are  being  seized  than  ever 
before.  Today  there's  also  more  communi- 
cation and  effective  coordination  between 
the  levels  of  government  and  departments 
and  agencies  than  many  believed  was  possi- 
ble. We  are,  indeed,  trying  to  do  everything 
government  can  do  to  combat  drug  traffick- 
ers. 

But  just  as  important— I  happen  to  think 
more  important — we've  enlisted  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  this  battle.  Parents,  service 
clubs,  youth  organizations,  responded  to  our 
call.  We  found  prominent  citizens,  captains 
of  industry,  singers,  actors,  and  athletes — 
individuals  who  young  people  look  up  to — 
were  more  than  willing  to  do  their  part. 
Why?  Well,  because  they  love  people,  and 
they  love  this  country.  What  we've  got  to 
do  now  is  make  certain  that  we  continue  to 
give  our  young  people — ^like  the  ones  with 
us  here  today — the  support  and  backing 
they  need  to  **Just  Say  No"  to  drugs. 

There's  someone  else  here  who  shares 
these  sentiments.  She  was  a  favorite  of 
mine  even  before  she  got  involved  in  this 
issue.  [Laughter]  However,  I  will  have  to 
confess  that  she's  made  me  such  a  proud 
husband  in  these  last  few  years.  Nancy  was, 
and  still  is,  the  motivational  force  behind 
the  "Just  Say  No"  movement.  It  all  started 
in  an  elementary  school  in  Oakland,  Califor- 
nia, during  the  summer  of  1984.  She  was 
talking  to  a  class  about  drug  abuse,  and  out 
of  her  discussion  with  the  youngsters  came 
the  idea  of  "Just  Say  No"  clubs.  And  from 
that  very  day  the  idea  snowballed.  Clubs 
came  into  being  first  in  California,  then 
they  started  up  in  towns  and  cities  all  across 
the  country  and  overseas.  On  Thursday  of 
this  week,  Nancy  will  participate  in  the 
"International  Just  Say  No  Walk"  with  hun- 


dreds of  thousands  of  young  people  around 
the  globe. 

Because  of  these  grassroots  efl^orts,  all  of 
us,  inside  government  and  out,  are  seeing  a 
change  of  attitude  about  drug  abuse.  Public 
awareness  has  increased  dramatically  in  the 
past  several  years,  and  our  children  are 
more  aware  of  the  dangers  of  drugs  now 
than  ever  before.  By  educating  our  children 
about  the  dangers  of  drugs,  we're  going  to 
dry  up  the  drug  market  and  kick  the  dope 
peddlers  right  out  of  this  country.  Every 
time  Nancy  and  I  meet  this  country's  won- 
derful young  people,  we  feel  more  confi- 
dent that  we  are  going  to  win  this  battle. 

To  our  country's  young  people,  I  say; 
We're  so  proud  of  each  of  you  who  has 
rejected  drugs  and  also  those  of  you  who 
have  overcome  drug  problems.  Your  cour- 
age and  commitment  have  not  gone  unno- 
ticed. You  have  a  special  place  in  our 
hearts. 

And  now,  before  I  sign  the  proclamation, 
I'd  like  to  introduce  the  champ  who's  been 
leading  this  battle — Nancy. 

The  First  Lady.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  someone  asked  me  if  I  wanted  to 
make  a  New  Year's  wish,  and  I  said  yes — 
and  it  was  that  I'd  like  to  see  every  young 
person  in  the  world  join  the  "Just  Say  No" 
to  drugs  club.  Well,  just  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress has  proclaimed  "Just  Say  No  Week," 
and  in  light  of  all  the  activities  taking  place, 
it  seems  that  my  wish  is  well  on  its  way  to 
coming  true.  I'm  so  proud  of  all  the  young 
people,  the  parents,  the  citizens  in  cities 
and  towns  across  the  Nation,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  everyone  else  who's  helping  to 
create  what  I  believe  is  the  final  solution  to 
this  problem — and  that's  a  way  to  teach 
every  one  of  our  children  to  "Just  Say  No" 
to  drugs.  The  future  of  the  world  lies  in 
their  hands,  and  we  must  all  come  together 
in  their  name  to  end  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  once  and  for  all. 

Again,  thank  you  so  much  for  what  you're 
doing  and  for  joining  us  here  today.  Thank 
you. 

The  President.  And  now  I'll  sign  the  proc- 
lamation. There — "Just  Say  No." 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:28  a.m.  in 
the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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Proclamation  5483— Just  Say  No  To  Drugs  Week,  1986 
May  20,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

People  all  across  America  are  becoming 
increasingly  aware  of  the  terrible  dangers  of 
drug  abuse.  Permissive  attitudes  about  drug 
use  have  been  replaced  by  deepening  con- 
cern and — what  is  more  important — action. 
People  of  all  ages  and  from  all  walks  of  life 
are  rallying  against  this  terrible  scourge. 
Many  young  people  are  taking  a  leading 
role  in  the  effort  to  help  other  young 
people  from  "getting  hooked,"  and  in  assist- 
ing addicts  to  break  the  chains  of  their  ad- 
diction. 

Although  young  people  are  exposed  to  far 
too  many  opportunities  to  experiment  with 
drugs,  an  ever-increasing  number  are 
saying  no  to  drugs  and  to  alcohol.  They  are 
joining  together  to  learn  how,  and  to  make 
it  stick.  They  are  forming  "JUST  SAY  NO" 
clubs  to  help  them  resist  temptation  and  to 
encourage  their  peers  to  stay  drug-free.  On 
May  22,  many  thousands  of  children  and 
teenagers  will  Walk  Against  Drugs  to  en- 
courage others  to  join  them  in  saying  "No" 
to  drugs. 

These  young  people  of  America  are  dem- 
onstrating that  healthy  and  productive  lives 
are  possible  when  you  "Just  Say  No."  Many 
other  children  of  the  world  share  this  com- 
mitment to  put  a  stop  to  drug  abuse;  in 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  Ireland,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Sweden,  children  are  actively  pursuing 
this  same  idea— JUST  SAY  NO! 

We,  as  adults,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
our  children  for  setting  such  a  fine  example; 


for  leading  the  way  to  a  better  future  for 
future  generations.  I  congratulate  our 
young  people  for  their  courage  and  zeal  in 
this  crusade.  I  challenge  the  adults  of  the 
world  to  encourage  and  support  them,  and 
to  follow  their  lead  in  saying  "No"  to  drugs. 
I  am  confident  that,  working  together,  we 
will  conquer  drug  abuse. 

To  recognize  those  American  young 
people  who  are  publicly  fighting  drug  abuse 
by  saying  "No"  to  drugs  and  thereby  con- 
tributing to  the  end  of  this  plague  in  Amer- 
ica, the  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 337,  has  designated  the  week  begin- 
ning May  18,  1986,  as  "Just  Say  No  To 
Drugs  Week"  and  authorized  and  requested 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  ob- 
servance of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  May  18 
through  May  24,  1986,  as  "Just  Say  No  To 
Drugs  Week."  I  ask  each  person  to  make  a 
personal  commitment  to  saying  "No"  to 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse;  and  I  call  on  all 
Americans  to  join  me  in  observing  this 
week  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  20th  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 3:08  p.m..  May  20,  1986] 


Remarks  Prior  to  a  Meeting  With  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  on 
the  Tax  Reform  Bill 
May  20,  1986 


The  President.  Thank  you  all  for  coming 
down  today.  More  importantly,  thank  you 


for   all   your   fine   work   in   getting   a   tax 
reform  bill  reported  in  your  committee  by  a 
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unanimous  vote.  That's  got  to  be  almost  a 
first,  at  least  for  a  long  time.  You Ve  truly 
been  doing  America's  business,  and  you've 
been  doing  it  brilliantly.  And  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,  you're  now  the  "A-Team." 
[Laughter] 

This  bipartisan  spirit,  I  think,  will  be  a 
tremendous  boost  in  creating  a  binding 
commitment  to  the  only  special  interest 
that  counts — and  that's  the  American 
people,  the  ones  who  pay  the  bills  in  this 
country.  And  in  particular,  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  eliminating  needless  brackets  and 
lowering  the  rates  to  15  and  27  percent, 
raising  the  personal  and  dependents  exemp- 
tion to  $2,000  for  middle-  and  low-income 
Americans,  and  providing  a  minimum  tax  so 
that  individuals  and  corporations  will  pay 
their  fair  share. 

Beryl  and  his  group  at  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  tell  me  that  the  added 
incentives  and  efficiencies  could  increase 
America's  growth  rate  nearly  10  percent 
over  the  next  decade.  And  that  means 
people  will  be  able  to  keep  more  of  what 
they  earn  and  thereby  encouraging  the  en- 
trepreneurial spirit,  building  a  stronger  and 
more  productive  economy.  And  that  kind  of 
growth  would  also,  it  is  estimated,  provide 
an  additional  4  million  new  jobs  over  that 
same  period. 

You  and  your  chairman.  Bob  Packwood, 
who  couldn't  be  with  us  today,  are  to  be 
commended  for  a  yeoman  effort  to  breathe 
new  life  into  something  that  had  been  de- 
clared dead  on  more  than  one  occasion 
since  the  effort  had  begun.  And  now  we 
need  to  make  sure  the  lifeline  stays  intact 
as  this  historic  measure  is  considered  by  the 
full  Senate  when  you  get  back  from  Memo- 
rial Day  weekend.  Not  only  will  the  Ameri- 


can people  benefit  by  your  straightforward, 
hard-hitting  proposal  to  return  simplicity 
and  fairness  to  the  tax  code,  but  the  biparti- 
san coalition  you've  forged  is  a  major  victo- 
ry for  the  democratic  process  that  makes 
this  nation  great.  And  I  think  the  American 
people  join  me  in  thanking  you  for  your 
statesmanship  in  this. 

And  now,  is  Jim  Baker  here? 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Baker.  I  can't 
get  to  my  seat,  Mr.  President.  [Laughter] 

The  President  Well,  take  off  from  there. 
That's  a  pretty  good  podium. 


Reporter.  Mr.  President,  what  do  you 
think  about  using  the  surplus  for  the  defi- 
cit? First  year 

The  President  Well,  Helen  [Helen 
Thomas,  United  Press  International], 
I'm 

Q.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  on  it? 

The  President  I'm  going  to  wait  until  we 
have  the  discussion  here  that  will  follow. 
Unfortunately,  you  all  will  have  business 
elsewhere.  [Laughter] 

Q.  You've  been  avoiding  answers  all  day 
today. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  answer  the  Saudi 
Stinger  question  now,  Mr.  President? 

The  President  No.  No,  I  don't. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  take  the  sting  out  of 
the  Saudi  package? 

The  President  This  is  the  news  subject 
now  here.  Thank  you. 

Q.  Can't  help  trying. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:40  a.m.  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  In 
his  remarks,  he  referred  to  Beryl  W.  Sprin- 
kel.  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 


Statement  on  the  Machine  Tool  Industry 
May  20,  1986 


I  have  decided  to  seek  voluntary  restraint 
agreements  (VRA's)  on  machine  tool  im- 
ports. In  March  1983  the  National  Machine 
Tool  Builders  Association  submitted  a  peti- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  recom- 


mending import  quotas  based  on  the  view 
that  imports  of  machine  tools  threaten  the 
national  security.  Pursuant  to  statute.  Secre- 
tary Baldrige  submitted  a  report  to  me  in 
February  1984.  In  March  1984  I  decided 
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that  this  report  should  incorporate  new  mo- 
bilization, defense,  and  economic  planning 
factors  then  being  developed  by  an  inter- 
agency group.  I  then  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  update  the  machine  tools 
investigation.  In  March  1986  Secretary  Bal- 
drige  submitted  his  report  to  reflect  this 
guidance.  The  National  Security  Council 
subsequently  discussed  the  report,  and  on 
this  basis,  I  have  directed  that  import  levels 
be  reviewed  during  the  next  6  months. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
other  relevant  administration  officials,  indi- 
cated that  the  machine  tool  industry  is  a 
small  yet  vital  component  of  the  U.S.  de- 
fense base.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  fur- 
ther indicated  that  high  levels  of  imports 
can  potentially  erode  U.S.  capabilities  to 
manufacture  critical  machine  tool  product 
lines.  Based  on  this  information,  I  have  de- 
cided on  the  following  course  of  action: 

— ^Voluntary  restraint  agreements  will  be 
sought  with  Taiwan,  West  Germany,  Japan, 
and  Switzerland  on  machining  centers, 
computer-controlled  and  noncomputer-con- 
troUed  lathes,  computer-controlled  and  non- 
computer-controlled  punching  and  shearing 
machines,  and  milling  machines. 

— ^The  Departments  of  Defense  and  Com- 
merce, in  cooperation  with  the  other  agen- 
cies, will  implement  an  action  plan  that 
will: 


•  Integrate  more  fully  U.S.  machine  tool 
manufacturers  into  the  defense  procure- 
ment process.  In  particular,  companies  will 
receive  more  timely  information  on  U.S.  de- 
fense programs  and  future  DOD  manufac- 
turing requirements  so  that  they  may  be 
able  to  participate  at  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
procurement  process. 

•  Modernize  machine  tool  capabilities 
that  support  our  national  defense.  DOD 
programs  that  improve  manufacturing  pro- 
ductivity as  well  as  those  that  advance  tech- 
nology will  be  applied  to  the  machine  tool 
industry. 

•  Provide  up  to  $5  million  per  year  over 
the  next  3  years  in  Federal  Government 
matching  funds  to  support  a  private  sector 
technology  center  to  help  the  machine  tool 
industry  make  advances  in  manufacturing 
and  design. 

•  The  Attorney  General  and  other  agen- 
cies will  investigate  the  potential  for  coop- 
erative research  and  development  efl^orts 
on  the  part  of  industry. 

•  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  moni- 
tor the  U.S.  machine  tool  industry's  per- 
formance on  an  annual  basis,  with  emphasis 
on  the  steps  it  has  taken  to  improve  its 
production  capabilities  and  competitive  po- 
sition. 

This  action  plan,  combined  with  the  ad- 
ministration's growth-oriented  economic 
policies  and  dedicated  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  U.S.  machine  tool  industry,  will  ensure 
a  world-class  U.S.  industry. 


Proclamation  5484 — Andrei  Sakharov  Day 
May  20,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

May  21,  1986,  is  the  65th  birthday  of 
Andrei  Sakharov.  At  this  time,  let  us  recall 
and  acclaim  the  courage  and  dedication  of 
this  giant  of  the  twentieth  century.  Let  us 
rededicate  ourselves  to  the  values  of  peace 
and  justice  and  human  dignity  he  has  come 
to    symbolize    for    all    who    love    freedom 


throughout  the  world. 

Since  we  last  honored  this  brave  man,  we 
are  pleased  that  Dr.  Sakharov's  wife,  Yelena 
Bonner,  has  been  allowed  to  travel  here  to 
see  her  family  and  to  obtain  needed  medi- 
cal care.  We  welcome  the  fact  that  several 
separated  husbands  and  wives  were  at  last 
given  permission  to  join  their  spouses  in  the 
United  States.  We  welcome  the  release  of 
Anatoly  Shcharansky. 

Unfortunately,    these    positive    develop- 
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ments  only  serve  to  underscore  the  overall 
grim  human  rights  situation  that  continues 
to  prevail  in  the  Soviet  Union.  For  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  human  rights  and  world 
peace,  Dr.  Sakharov  himself  remains  isolat- 
ed in  Gorky,  deprived  of  contact  with 
friends  and  family,  and  barred  from  carry- 
ing out  scientific  research.  The  Soviet  au- 
thorities have  succeeded  in  eliminating  the 
main  vehicle  for  human  rights  activism,  the 
Helsinki  Monitors.  Yury  Orlov  and  many 
other  monitors  are  now  serving  long  terms 
of  imprisonment  or  exile.  Religious  groups 
continue  to  be  major  targets  of  persecution: 
Orthodox  believers.  Baptists,  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Ukrainian  rite  Catholics,  Uniates,  Pen- 
tecostalists,  and  other  groups  have  been 
subjected  to  arrest  and  harassment.  The 
crackdown  on  Hebrew  teachers  and  cultur- 
al activists  continues.  Emigration  remains  at 
low  levels.  Many  more  families  remain  sep- 
arated. The  basic  freedoms  of  speech,  as- 
sembly, and  press  are  systematically  denied, 
yet,  as  Sakharov  has  recognized,  these  are 
the  essential  means  by  which  people  can 
ensure  that  their  own  governments  act 
peacefully  and  in  the  people's  interests. 

In  October  1977,  in  an  appeal  to  the  Par- 
liaments of  all  Helsinki-signatory  states.  Dr. 
Sakharov  wrote: 

"We  are  living  through  a  period  of  histo- 
ry in  which  decisive  support  of  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom  of  conscience,  an  open  soci- 
ety and  the  rights  of  man  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  alternative  is  surrender  to 
totalitarianism,  the  loss  of  all  precious  free- 
dom and  political,  economic  and  moral  deg- 


radation. The  West,  its  political  and  moral 
leaders,  its  free  and  decent  peoples,  must 
not  allow  this." 

I  believe  we  can  best  honor  Dr.  Sakharov 
on  his  65th  birthday  by  taking  his  message 
to  heart  and  by  continuing  our  own  vigor- 
ous efforts  in  pursuit  of  a  just  peace,  includ- 
ing respect  for  human  rights.  We  must  act 
on  his  behalf  to  ensure  that  his  message  of 
hope,  freedom,  justice,  and  the  inviolability 
of  the  human  conscience  will  not  be  si- 
lenced. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
323,  has  designated  May  21,  1986,  as 
"Andrei  Sakharov  Day"  and  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation in  observance  of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  May  21,  1986,  as  Andrei 
Sakharov  Day.  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Federal,  State,  and  local 
goverimient  officials  to  observe  this  day 
with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies, 
and  activities  designed  to  honor  this  hero  of 
humanity. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  20th  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:27a.m.,  May  21,  1986] 


Proclamation  5485 — National  Maritime  Day,  1986 
May  20,  1986 


Ry  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

From  the  very  beginning,  America  has 
been  a  seafaring  Nation.  In  fact,  the  discov- 
ery of  our  continent  was  the  result  of  one  of 
the  most  daring  seafaring  adventures  in 
human  history.  Even  before  the  founding  of 
the    Republic,    our   people   looked   to    the 


sea — ^for  peaceful  trade  and  to  ensure  pros- 
perity. 

The  sea-lanes  were  the  pathways  to  new 
beginnings  in  a  new  world  for  millions  who 
came  to  our  shores  and  helped  to  build  a 
country  already  rich  in  trading  and  seafar- 
ing traditions. 

American  maritime  leadership  was  also 
reflected     in     ship     design.     The     fabled 
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"Yankee  Clippers"  of  the  early  19th  centu- 
ry represented  the  first  major  innovation  in 
wind-powered  craft  since  the  15th  century. 
They  dashed  across  the  seas  at  unprece- 
dented speeds,  making  them  the  ultimate 
in  merchant  sail.  And  when  steam-powered 
vessels  began  to  eclipse  sailing  ships  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  it  was  large- 
ly the  result  of  pioneering  work  by  two 
Americans,  John  Fitch  and  Robert  Fulton. 

Since  America  fronted  on  the  world's  two 
largest  oceans,  it  was  fitting  that  an  Ameri- 
can naval  officer,  Alfred  Thayer  Mahan, 
should  have  been  the  author  of  the  first 
major  historical  study  of  the  influence  of  sea 
power  in  geopolitics.  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
who  as  a  young  man  was  the  first  to  review 
Mahan's  book,  later,  as  President,  took  the 
lead  in  providing  the  United  States  with  its 
first  world-class  navy.  From  this  rich  herit- 
age, America  emerged  as  the  greatest  trad- 
ing Nation  on  earth. 

All  of  us  today  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  civilian  merchant  mariners  who  have 
braved  the  perils  of  the  sea  and  the  assaults 
of  enemies  who  threatened  our  way  of  life. 
Through  the  centuries,  untold  numbers  sac- 
rificed their  lives  to  preserve  American 
freedom.  In  World  War  II  alone,  nearly 
6,000  U.S.  merchant  seamen  aboard  733 
American  ships  were  lost  in  enemy  attacks. 
But  our  sea-lane  lifelines  remained  open. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  pause  to  pay 
tribute   to   those   civilian  sailors,   past  and 


present,  in  our  commercial  fleet  and  to  all 
other  Americans  who  support  them  and 
guard  the  lifelines  of  the  sea  that  sustain  us 
all. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
American  merchant  marine,  the  Congress, 
by  joint  resolution  approved  May  20,  1933, 
designated  May  22  of  each  year  as  "Nation- 
al Maritime  Day"  and  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  calling  for  its  appropriate  ob- 
servance. This  date  was  chosen  to  com- 
memorate the  day  in  1819  when  the  SS 
SAVANNAH  departed  Savannah,  Georgia, 
on  the  first  transatlantic  steamship  voyage. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  May  22,  1986,  as  National 
Maritime  Day,  and  I  urge  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  day  by  display- 
ing the  flag  of  the  United  States  at  their 
homes  and  other  suitable  places,  and  I  re- 
quest that  all  ships  sailing  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  dress  ship  on  that  day. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twentieth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:28  a.m..  May  21,  1986] 


Executive  Order  12559 — Exclusions  From  the  Federal  Labor- 
Management  Relations  Program 
May  20,  1986 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  statutes  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  including  Section 
7103(b)  of  Title  5  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  in  order  to  exempt  certain  agencies  or 
subdivisions  thereof  from  coverage  of  the 
Federal  Labor-Management  Relations  Pro- 
gram, it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows:  Exec- 
utive Order  No.  12171,  as  amended,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  deleting  Section  1-209 
and  inserting  in  its  place: 


Section  1-209.  Agencies  or  subdivisions  of 
the  Department  of  Justice: 

a.  The  Office  of  Enforcement  and  the 
Office  of  Intelligence,  including  all  domes- 
tic field  offices  and  intelligence  units,  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration. 

b.  The  Office  of  Special  Operations,  the 
Threat  Analysis  Group,  the  Enforcement 
Operations  Division,  the  Witness  Security 
Division  and  the  Court  Security  Division  in 
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the  Office  of  the  Director  and  the  Enforce- 
ment Division  in  Offices  of  the  United 
States  Marshals  in  the  United  States  Mar- 
shals Service. 

Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
May  20,  1986. 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:29  a.m..  May  21,  1986] 


Remarks  and  a  Question-and- Answer  Session  With  High  School 
Students  From  the  Close  Up  Foundation 
May  21,  1986 


The  President.  Thank  you  very  much,  and 
welcome.  And  I  think,  for  those  who  will 
probably  be  seeing  and  hearing  this  by  elec- 
tronic means,  I  should  make  it  plain  to 
them  that  you  and  I  are  seeing  each  other 
for  the  first  time.  There  has  been  no  re- 
hearsing or  anything  of  this  kind.  And  Fm 
going  to  take  your  questions,  and  I  don't 
know  what  those  questions  are  going  to  be. 

But  I  want  to  welcome  you  here.  You're 
quite  a  cross  section — all  the  way  from 
Maine — ^let's  see,  it's  about  11  communities, 
about  10  States,  all  the  way  from  Maine  out 
to  Arizona  and  Washington  on  the  west 
coast  and  in  the  desert  area  there.  I  think 
your  interest  in  citizenship  and  public  serv- 
ice and  all  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  you 
chose  to  do  this  and  that  you  are  here.  You 
know,  I  know  you're  going  to  be  a  few  days 
in  Washington,  and  if  you  have  to  leave  and 
you  haven't  completely  learned  everything 
about  the  Government  in  Washington,  why, 
don't  feel  left  out.  I've  been  here  SVa  years 
and  I've  still  got  some  questions  left  about 
it.  [Laughter] 

But  I'm  not  going  to  talk  anymore,  I'm 
going  to  get  down  to  this — other  than  to 
thank  our  host  here  for  this  program,  the 
foundation  that  has  made  this  possible. 
Close  Up  Foundation,  and  for  C-SPAN 
making  it  available  for  so  many  other 
people  to  see  and  hear.  But  now  let's  get 
down  to  the  questions. 

Financing  College  Attendance 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, your  administration  seems  to  favor  a 
view  towards  education  which  is  one  of  self- 
motivation  and  not  governmental  support.  I 
agree  that  to  achieve,  one  must  have  this 


self-motivation — important  to  maintaining 
our  economic  growth  and — [inaudible] — ^in- 
dependent of  our  generation  being  able — is 
dependent  upon  our  generation  being  able 
to  go  on  to  higher  education.  Your  scholar- 
ship dollars  are  not  available,  and  costs  of 
college  education  continue  to  grow.  What 
can  we  do? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  there's  some 
misunderstanding.  The  question  basically  is 
getting  at  the  great  importance  of  educa- 
tion and  at  the  college  level  and  so  forth 
and  then  the  cost  of  going  to  college. 
There's  been  some  misunderstanding  about 
what  we  are  or  are  not  doing  in  that 
regard.  First  of  all,  we  know  that  for  educa- 
tion up  through  secondary,  through  high 
school,  is  basically  the  responsibility  of  the 
States  and  local  communities,  although 
there  is  some  Federal  aid  in  that,  too.  But 
then  when  we  get  to  college,  I  have  to  tell 
you  that,  for  example,  next  year  more  loans 
will  be  available  for  college  students  than 
ever  in  our  history.  It'll  be  around  $9  bil- 
lion— is  available  for  loans.  There  are  other 
programs  also,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  spending  at  a  higher  level  in  that 
kind  of  support  than  ever  before.  So,  it  isn't 
true  that  with  all  of  our  need  to  find  econo- 
mies that  we  have  shut  down  education. 

But  while  I've  got  you  here,  can  I  make  a 
plug  for  something  else?  It  is  true  that 
there  are  scholarships,  and  there  well 
should  be.  And  States  have  scholarships.  I 
know  my  own  State  of  California,  when  I 
was  Governor,  we  increased  the  amount 
there  to  11  times  what  it  had  been — the 
State  scholarship  program.  These  are 
earned,  as  you  know,  by  your  qualifications 
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and  ability  in  school  and  all.  But  there's 
something  else.  There's  nothing  wrong,  also, 
with  working  at  jobs  at  the  same  time  that 
you're  going  to  school.  Now,  I  say  this  be- 
cause I  worked  my  way  through  college, 
and  there  weren't  Federal  programs  at  that 
time.  There  were  loan  programs  from  pri- 
vate funds  and  endowments  that  you  could 
apply.  And  finally,  by  my  senior  year,  I  got 
around  to  getting  one  of  those  loans.  But 
lately,  because  of  these  other  things  that  are 
available,  you'd  be  surprised  how  many  col- 
leges have  jobs  on  the  campus  for  students 
and  are  literally  advertising  with  no  takers. 

And  let  me  just  tell  you,  it  isn't  all  bad  if 
you  have  an  opportimity  to  work  to  help 
defray  your  expenses,  if  you  need  to.  Our 
programs  are  aimed  at  the  neediest  of  stu- 
dents. Where  we've  made  any  cutback,  it  is 
not  trying  to  help  students  that  come  from 
families  where  the  income  is  at  a  level  that 
they  should  be  able  to  provide  for  their 
own  education.  But  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I 
have  never  regretted — ^in  fact,  the  job  I  had 
most  of  the  time  in  college  was  one  of  the 
best  jobs  I've  ever  had.  I  washed  dishes  in 
the  girls'  dormitory.  [Laughter] 

But  another  question  now. 

Funding  for  Toxic  Waste  Disposal 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  Congress 
created  Superfimd — clean  up  waste  sites  of 
future  toxic  chemical  disasters.  Now  that 
the  funds  allocated  in  this  program  have 
run  out,  what  are  the  possibilities  for  get- 
ting more  funding? 

The  President  Well,  there  will  be  more, 
and  right  now  it's  a  case  of  how  much  and 
that,  because  as  you  know,  and  as  I  said 
before,  we  have  some  financial  restraints, 
what  with  our  big  deficit.  But  one  of  the 
problems  is  how  fast  can  that  be  used.  You 
can  lay  out  some  money  and  then  find  that 
there's  a  restriction  just  through  the  very 
doing  of  the  work  in  cleaning  up  these  vari- 
ous pollution  sources,  that  the  money  lies 
there  and  you  just  can't  use  it  that  fast.  So, 
we're  trying  to  arrive  at  what  would  be  the 
sensible  amount  for  us  to  appropriate,  that 
is. 

Q.  There  will  be  more  funding? 

The  President.  There  will  be,  yes. 


South  Africa 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  Could  you 
please  give  justification  for  your  construc- 
tive engagement  policies  toward  South 
Africa? 

The  President.  Yes,  I  can.  We're  working 
with  South  Africa.  There  is  a  large  element 
in  South  Africa  that  finds  apartheid  as  re- 
pugnant as  we  do  and  is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  And  the  government  has 
made  progress.  But  like  something  here  in 
our  own  country,  when  you  have  a  Con- 
gress that  has  to  be  incorporated,  some- 
times he  can't  get  as  much  as  he's  asking 
for.  We  are  trying  to  be  of  help  in  this  and 
in  the  progress  that  they're  making.  And 
the  ultimate  goal  is  one,  and  hopefully  with- 
out violence — and  we  have  been  advocating 
quietly  some  approaches  that  we  think 
might  be  helpful  to  them  in  what  they're 
trying  to  accomplish.  But  our  goal  is,  with- 
out any  doubt,  to  see  the  end  of  apartheid 
in  South  Africa. 

All  right.  I've  got  to  start  getting  to  the 
back  of  the  room. 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  Do  you 
think  that  Sullivan  principle  is  a  call  of  con- 
duct mandating  equal  employment  prac- 
tices for  black  South  Africans  working  for 
America's  business  corporations?  And  if  so, 
why? 

The  President.  Do  I  believe  in  what?  A 
program  for  black  Africans  who  are  work- 
ing in  American  corporations? 

Q.  Yes.  And  the  call  that  they  have  about 
equal  employment  practices  and  every- 
thing? 

The  President.  Yes,  I  do.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  of  your  contemporaries  who  are 
demonstrating  a  little  and  think  that  we 
should  withdraw  and  our  industries  get  out 
of  South  Africa  would  be  hurting  the  very 
people  we  want  to  help.  Because  American 
industry  in  South  Africa,  and  this  also  ap- 
plies to  industries  of  some  of  our  allied 
countries  also — ^here,  in  our  country,  have 
adopted  what  was  called  the  Sullivan  code. 
And  Sullivan  is  a  black  clergyman.  And  this 
is  one  in  which  for  the  first  time  in  South 
Afirica,  in  our  plants,  the  rules  that  we  go  by 
in  this  country  of  fairness  to  all  and  with  no 
discrimination  apply.  And  it  has  set  a  mark 
that   in   competition   for   labor   force   has 
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made  many  of  the  locally  owned  South  Afri- 
can firms  have  to  change  some  of  their 
ways  because  the  practices  in  the  Ameri- 
can-owned companies  are  the  very  thing 
we're  trying  to  achieve. 
All  right. 

Defense  Spending 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  will  be  no  end  in  the  arms 
race.  If  both  the  U.S.  and  Russia  have  cre- 
ated enough  weapons  to  destroy  each  other 
in  entirety,  why  are  we  still  spending  outra- 
geous amounts  of  money  building  up  our 
defense?  And  what  would  be  accomplished 
by  these  other  weapons? 

The  President.  Actually,  the  United 
States — we  think  of  weapons  as  a  deterrent 
to  war.  In  other  words,  that  the  possible 
adversary — and  we  have  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  expansionist.  They  have  a 
belief  that  their  purpose  must  be  to  bring 
about  world  revolution  to  one-world  Com- 
munist State.  Karl  Marx  said  that  that  was 
the  only  way  it  would  really  succeed,  is 
when  the  whole  world  was  that  way.  So, 
they  are  expansionist.  We  believe  the 
means  to  maintain  peace  is  to  be  strong 
enough  to  ensure  that  anyone  taking  a  look 
and  having  a  thought  about  an  assault  on  us 
would  recognize  that  the  result  and  damage 
to  themselves  would  not  make  it  worth- 
while. 

Now,  all  of  this  talk  about  how  much  we 
have  and  what  we're  doing — in  the  last  5 
years  the  Soviet  Union  has  outbuilt  us  in 
fighter  planes,  in  bombers — 50  times  as 
many  as  we  and  the  NATO  nations  togeth- 
er— ^in  artillery  pieces,  in  tanks,  and  in  bal- 
listic missiles.  You've  got  to  remember  that 
big  as  the  military  budget  sounds — and 
some  people  have  tried  to  make  it  sound 
very  big  indeed — that  about  two-thirds  of 
that  budget  is  to  pay  for  the  people  that  are 
in  uniform  and  the  rest  is  for  spare  parts 
and  fuel  and  ammunition  and  new  weapon 
systems  and  so  forth.  But,  also,  let  me  tell 
you  that  our  military  spending,  as  a  per- 
centage of  the  budget  and  as  a  percentage 
of  gross  national  product,  is  smaller  than  it 
has  been,  heretofore,  in  the  past. 

At  one  time  it  was  believed  that  the  mili- 
tary— ^because  national  defense  is  the  prime 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government, 


to  be  able  to  protect  our  citizenry,  and  so 
we're  spending  a  smaller  percentage  than 
has  been  spent  in  the  past,  than  was  spent 
in  1960.  And  we  are  playing  catchup.  We 
are  trying  to  maintain  a  deterrent  force  so 
that  no  possible  adversary  is  going  to  take  a 
look  and  think  that  we're  an  easy  target. 

And  may  I  just  give  you  one  little  bit  of 
history.  Back  when  the  world  was  in  flames 
in  the  war  in  Europe  that  became  World 
War  II — ^we  were  not  yet  in  it.  Pearl  Harbor 
hadn't  happened.  And  the  President  of  the 
United  States  then,  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt, a  Democrat  with  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress, tried  to  get  an  increase  in  weapons 
because  of  the  threat  worldwide.  And  we 
held  some  maneuvers  in  Louisiana — the 
largest  war  games  that  we  had  ever  held,  to 
practice.  And  many  of  our  troops  were  car- 
rying wooden  guns,  and  we  used  cardboard 
tanks  to  simulate  armored  warfare  because 
we  didn't  have  enough  guns,  and  we  didn't 
have  enough  tanks.  When  the  war  was  over 
and  our  officers  could  talk  to  their  counter- 
parts among  the  enemy — and  some  of  them 
asked  the  Japanese  officers,  they  said,  "Why 
Pearl  Harbor?"  Why,  out  of  a  clear  blue 
sky,  that  attack  that  caused  us  to  go  to  war? 
And  they  said,  "Why  not  Pearl  Harbor?" 
And  they  called  attention  to  this  thing  at 
the  Louisiana  maneuvers — they  said,  "Your 
soldiers  carried  wooden  guns,  you  were 
using  cardboard  tanks.  We  didn't  think 
you'd  fight." 

Now,  a  possible  adversary  has  to  know 
that  you  would  and  you  can.  We  have  done 
a  great  deal  to  rectify  a  situation  that  when 
we  took  office,  on  any  given  day,  half  the 
airplanes  in  our  service  couldn't  fly  for  lack 
of  spare  parts;  half  the  ships  in  our  navy, 
which  had  been  reduced  from  a  thousand 
ships  to  just  a  few  hundred,  couldn't  leave 
port  at  any  time  because  of  lack  of  spare 
parts  or  not  enough  crew. 

So,  we're  not  just  building  weapons  to 
build  weapons.  The  answer  to  holding  down 
defense  spending  must  come  when  the 
Soviet  Union  will  legitimately  meet  with  us 
for  a  reduction  in  weapons.  And  we  are 
ready  to  sit  down  with  them,  and  have 
been  any  time  in  the  last  5  years,  to  totally 
eliminate  nuclear  weapons.  That  is  our  goal 
and  what  we  dream  of. 
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Mr.  Janger.  Mr.  President,  Fm  Steve 
Janger,  President  of  the  Close  Up  Founda- 
tion. And  we  have  additional  Close  Up  stu- 
dents on  a  telephone  line  in  schools  outside 
of  Washington.  And  we're  ready  for  that 
first  call,  which  is  from  Colorado. 

The  President.  All  right. 

Afghanistan 

Q.  Good  morning,  Mr.  President.  On 
behalf  of  the  students  at  Overland  High 
School,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  taking 
the  time  to  share  your  thoughts  and  ideas 
with  us  this  morning.  Mr.  President,  we 
know  that  Congress  has  increased  its  aid  to 
the  Afghan  rebels.  Our  question  is:  What  is 
the  ultimate  objective  of  the  United  States 
financial  aid  to  Afghan  rebels,  and  how  do 
you  propose  that  these  goals  be  accom- 
plished? 

The  President.  Well,  there  are  several 
channels.  We're  working  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  in  the  last  summit  conference  on 
this  subject,  to  persuade  them  to  withdraw. 
How  we  see  this  coming  about,  or  the  set- 
tlement of  this  problem,  is  when  the  Soviet 
Union  will  withdraw  and  when,  perhaps 
with  international  help,  we  can  persuade 
the  government,  the  then  government  of 
Afghanistan,  which  was  established  by  the 
Soviet  Union — they  chose  the  head  man 
and  put  him  there,  even  though  he  is  an 
Afghan — ^but  then,  that  the  people  who  are 
now  fighting,  the  freedom  fighters  in  Af- 
ghanistan, and  the  3  million  refugees  who 
have  been  driven  out  of  their  country  al- 
lowed to  come  back,  that  then,  with  help 
from  the  outside  world,  from  countries  like 
our  own,  to  ensure  order  during  the  transi- 
tion, that  then  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
decide  the  kind  of  government  they  want 
and  who  they  want  to  govern  them.  And 
we  think  that  has  to  be  based  on  a  Soviet 
withdrawal,  after  6  years  of  the  bloodshed 
and  the  fighting  that  has  been  going  on 
there. 

Mr.  Janger.  Mr.  President,  our  second  stu- 
dent call  is  from  Ohio. 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Aid  Programs 

Q.  Hello,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for  this  opportunity  for  letting 
East  High  students  speak  to  you  today.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  tremendous  amount  of 


poverty  and  hunger  in  America,  even  in 
Washington,  DC.  Why  is  our  government 
giving  military  aid  and  assistance  to  foreign 
nations  rather  than  taking  care  of  people  at 
home? 

The  President.  We  are  doing  both.  I  know 
that  there's  been  a  lot  of  talk  the  other  way 
that  we  aren't  doing  this.  The  aid  that 
we're  giving  to  foreign  countries  is  aid  to 
the  lesser  developed  countries  so  that  they 
can  take  their  place  in  the  world  of  nations 
with  an  economy  in  which  they  can  have  a 
living  standard  that  is  improved — and  no 
freedom.  And  some  of  that  aid,  also,  is,  very 
practically,  military  aid  to  them  so  that  they 
can  defend  themselves.  Which  makes  a  lot 
more  sense  than  if  we,  in  our  own  protec- 
tion, had  to  send  troops  there  and  maintain 
forces  in  those  countries. 

But  at  the  same  time,  our  programs  of 
social  aid  to  our  own  people  are  such  that 
where  there  is  hunger,  you  have  to — in  our 
country — ^you  have  to  determine  that  that  is 
probably  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  people  as  to  what  things  are 
available.  Not  only  is  the  Government 
doing  much  in  that  line,  but  there  has  been 
about  a  3-times  increase  in  private  charity 
and  aid  in  our  country.  We're  unique  in  all 
the  world.  1984,  American  people  voluntar- 
ily gave  $74  billion  to  charitable  causes  in 
this  country;  1985,  they  gave  $79.8  billion. 
It  continues  to  go  up.  Much  of  that  is  in 
providing  shelters,  in  providing  programs  of 
food,  in  school  lunch  programs  and  so  forth. 
And  between  those  two  sectors,  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  there  is  anyone  that  is  going 
hungry  in  America  simply  by  reason  of 
denial  or  lack  of  ability  to  feed  them.  It  is 
by  people  not  knowing  where  or  how  to  get 
this  help. 

Mr.  Janger.  Mr.  President,  that  concludes 
our  student  calls.  We  can  get  back  to  the 
students  who  are  here  today. 

The  President.  Oh,  all  right.  I've  got  to 
move  back  in  the  room  a  little  bit.  Right  on 
the  aisle  there,  on  the  right.  Yes. 

Budget  Deficit 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  know  your  opinion  about  the  Gramm- 
Rudman  bill.  And  do  you  think  the  bill  is 
sufficient? 
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The  President.  The  Gramm-Rudman  bill, 
I  just  think  this  has  been  long  overdue.  I 
know  there  are  some  factors  in  it  that  the 
court  doesn't  agree  with  and  I  don't  either. 
But  to  have  a  plan — ^for  over  50  years  our 
government  has  been  running  deficits. 
Here  and  there,  maybe  a  single  year  back 
in  that  50  when  there  wasn't  a  deficit,  but 
there's  been  deficit  spending.  Many  of  us 
who  complained  openly  about  this  and  said, 
"We've  got  to  stop  this.  We've  got  to  spend 
within  our  means."  We  had  voices  over  the 
50  years  in  Washington  saying,  "Oh,  it's 
perfectly  all  right.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves." 
Well,  now  we've  got  a  $2  trillion  debt  hang- 
ing over  your  heads. 

And  so,  Granmi-Rudman  came  along,  and 
what  it  is  is  what  we've  been  asking  for — a 
plan.  It's  impossible  to  balance  the  budget 
in  1  year,  to  erase  the  deficit  spending  in  1 
year.  You  would  have  to  really  disturb  such 
programs  that  you'd  cause  hardship  to  our 
people.  But  we're  on  a  path  of  5  years  in 
which  if,  annually,  we  start  bringing  the 
deficits  down,  and  5  years  out  we  come  to  a 
balanced  budget — and  then  what  we  need, 
and  have  not  gotten  so  far — ^we  need  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  says  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  asked  for  clear  back  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Constitution — then,  let 
us  have  an  amendment  that  says  the  Feder- 
al Government  cannot  borrow.  It  has  to 
spend  within  its  means. 

But  this  5-year  program — ^it  means  that 
now  if  someone  stands  up,  for  example,  in 
the  Congress  and  advocates  a  spending  pro- 
gram, he's  not  just  advocating  something 
for  this  year  and  then  you  find  out  at  the 
end  of  the  year  what  happened  to  the  defi- 
cit— he's  violating  a  scaled  program.  He's 
breaking  a  discipline  that  says  over  5  years 
we're  going  to  arrive  at  this  point  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  So,  I  think  it's  one  of  the  best 
things  that's  happened. 

Let  me — no,  in  the  red. 

Education  and  Weapons  Safety 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  Pell  grants 
and  other  educational  programs  are  being 
cut  and  instead  are  being  spent  on  building 
sophisticated  nuclear  arms.  At  the  same 
time,  military  schools  have  very  low  reading 
scores.  Do  you  think  it's  wrong  for  us  to 
have  educated  people  run  these  weapons 


that  threaten  our  lives  instead  of  weapon 
systems? 

The  Presiderit  Now,  sometimes  I  have  a 
little  difficulty  in  hearing.  Maybe  that's  why 
I  find  myself  calling  on  people  down  in 
fi-ont  more.  You're  asking  about  what  are 
we  denying  in  order  to  have  the  weapons 
or — is  that  what  you're 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  I'm  saying  is  that 
I'm  scared  that  from  cutting  the  Pell  grants 
and  other  aid  to  students  that  we  may  have 
people  operating  very  important  machinery 
that  can  kill  us,  in  essence,  because  they 
don't  have  the 

The  President.  And  they  don't  have  the 
proper  education? 

Q.  Yes. 

The  President.  I  don't  think  we're  in  that 
danger.  First  of  all,  as  I  say,  there's  been  a 
lot  of  talk  that  what  we're  doing  is  cutting 
back  on  necessary  programs  and  in  educa- 
tion— and  that  isn't  true.  There  will  be  this 
year  $260  billion  spent  on  education  in  the 
United  States.  And  as  I  said,  we're  making 
college  loans  available  at  a  greater  amount 
than  ever  before. 

And  I  think  you'd  be  interested  to  know 
that  with  all  the  years,  and  even  in  wartime 
when  we've  had  to  draft  people  into  the 
military — and  we  don't  now;  it's  purely  vol- 
unteer— ^we  have  the  highest  percentage  of 
high  school  graduates  in  the  uniformed 
forces  than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  history 
of  this  nation.  And  there  are  three  intelli- 
gence brackets  in  .the  military — tests  that 
are  given  to  determine  just  what  assign- 
ments these  individuals  are  best  fitted  for. 
We  have  the  highest  percentage  in  the  top 
intelligence  bracket  in  the  military  than 
we've  ever  had  in  our  history. 

And  at  the  same  time,  other  programs 
having  to  do  with  education — I'm  sure 
many  of  you  must  know  that  we  appointed 
a  commission  and  came  back  with  a  report 
on  excellence  in  education.  And  that  in  '85 
there  was  a  nine-point  increase  in  the  aver- 
age SAT  scores.  You  know  what  those  are, 
the  scholastic  aptitude  tests — that's  the  big- 
gest single-year  increase  since  back  around, 
I  think  it  was  1963.  And  35  States  in  the 
Union  now  have  already  upped  their  stand- 
ards; 39  States  have  had  an  increase  in 
graduates  and  so  forth.  So,  education  is  un- 
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dergoing,  in  our  country,  quite  a  reforma- 
tion. Many  States  have  increased  the  school 
day.  They've  increased  the  requirements 
for  graduation  and  so  forth.  I  don't  think  we 
have  any  danger  of  what  you've  just  sug- 
gested. 

Acid  Rain 

Q,  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  The  State  of 
Vermont  is  deeply  concerned  with  its  envi- 
ronment. Since  Vermont  suffers  greatly 
from  acid  rain,  I'd  like  to  know  what  fur- 
ther steps  your  administration  intends  to 
take  to  protect  the  environment  from  acid 
rain. 

The  President  We're  taking  them  right 
now.  As  you  know,  we  and  Canada — ^we  ap- 
pointed two  individuals  to  get  together, 
Drew  Lewis  on  our  part  and  a  gentleman 
from  Canada,  to  review  this  whole  thing 
and  what  is  being  done.  And  they  have 
come  back  with  some  recommendations; 
many  of  them  include  some  continued  re- 
search. And  we're  doing  that.  In  the  last  5 
years,  we  have  cleaned  our  air  of  pollutants 
to  a  greater  extent  than  many  years  back, 
until  we  get  back  to  before  there  was  pollu- 
tion. And  we're  continuing  all  of  this  and 
taking  action  on  it  because  we  recognize  it 
has  to  be  solved.  It  is  a  complex  problem 
too — acid  rain.  It  isn't  just  as  simple  as 
saying,  "Stop  putting  smoke  out  of  the 
smokestack."  We've  got  to  figure  the  auto- 
mobile factor  in  there,  too.  But  we  have 
made  a  10-percent  reduction  in  the  last  5 
years  of  one  of  the  major  pollutants  that  is 
responsible  for  acid  rain.  But  we're  going  to 
continue  until  we  get  the  job  done. 

Now,  I'll  come  back  down  in  front. 

Health  Care  Funding 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  My  ques- 
tion is — I  understand  that  you've  proposed 
to  reduce  Federal  spending  on  health  care, 
such  as  freezing  Medicare  at  the  present 
levels  and  reducing  Federal  expenditure 
contributions  on  Medicaid.  However,  if  this 
proposal  is  to  be  enacted,  what  do  you  plan 
to  do  to  help  those  elderly  and  poor  that 
will  lose  some  of  their  health  benefits? 

The  President  Actually,  here  again  is  one 
of  the  things  where  if  there  are  savings 
made,  we're  going  to  try  to  make  them 
with  having  more  care  as  to  who  is  includ- 


ed; in  other  words,  to  aim  the  program  at 
the  people  of  the  greatest  need — ^have  real 
need.  We  have  found  again  that  when  bu- 
reaucracy gets  going  with  a  program  of  this 
kind,  there  comes  into  being  a  looseness, 
and  you  find  that  people  who  should  be 
responsible  for  themselves  are  benefiting  at 
the  cost  to  their  fellow  citizens,  the  taxpay- 
ers. So,  we're  trying  to  make  the  program 
more  efficient  and  more  effective.  And 
there  is  no  intention  on  our  part  to,  in  any 
way,  reduce  or  make  impossible  for  needy 
people  to  get  health  care. 

It  has  been — ^incidentally,  I  hope  you 
know  that  health  care  in  America  has 
known  one  of  the  biggest  inflations  in  cost 
of  almost  anything,  any  service  or  any  prod- 
uct that  we  buy;  it  has  increased  in  cost 
faster  than  almost  anything  else.  And  I 
don't  know,  maybe  part  of  that  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  if  you  go  way  back  to  1952,  there 
was  eighty-four-hundredths  of  a  person  in  a 
hospital — as  a  worker  in  a  hospital,  nurse  or 
whatever,  for  each  patient.  And  by  1978 
there  were  over  three  people  employed  in 
the  hospital  for  every  patient.  And  some- 
times we  think  there  are  some  things  that 
can  be  done  that  won't  hurt  the  patient  but 
that  will  benefit  the  whole  program. 

Q.  Thank  you. 

Michael  K.  Deaver 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  What  effect 
does  the  Michael  Deaver  affair  have  on  sup- 
port for  acid  rain  legislation? 

The  President  Well,  it's  a  little  difficult 
for  me  to  speak  to  this  right  now  because 
this  is  now  before  the  Justice  Department 
and  under  investigation.  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  I  have  known  Mike  Deaver  for  25 
years.  He  was  associated  with  me  in  the 
State  government  in  California  and  all.  And 
I  think  it  is  well  for  us  to  note  that  he  was 
the  one  who  asked  for  an  investigation  and 
a  special  investigator,  which  I  think  shows 
his  confidence  in  his  innocence.  But  as  I 
say,  I  can't  go  beyond  that  because  it  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Justice  system. 

Mr.  Janger.  Mr.  President,  we  have  time 
for  one  more  question,  sir. 

The  President  Oh,  dear.  Yes,  you.  All 
right. 
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Economic  Growth 

Q.  I  was  wondering  what  your  adminis- 
tration is  doing  to  improve  economic, 
health,  and  educational  conditions  on 
Indian  reservations.  And  I  was  wondering 
what  you,  sir,  plan — your  administration  is 
going  to  be  doing  and  what  future  plans 
future  administrations  are  going  to  be  doing 
for  plans  to  improve  the  conditions  on 
Indian  reservations? 

The  President  Now,  improving 

Q.  Improving  economic,  health,  and  edu- 
cational conditions  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

The  President.  Oh,  well,  this  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  governments;  this  is  what 
we're  aiming  at.  And  we  think  well  be  far 
better  able  to  handle  them  if  we  get  out 
from  under  this  constant  deficit  spending 
for  what  we  think  are  a  number  of  pro- 
grams that  are  not  worth  the  cost  and  that 
government  shouldn't  even  be  attempting 
to  perform.  We're  having  some  problems 
getting  this  done  through  the  Congress.  But 
having  served  8  years  as  a  Governor  and 
now  5y2  years  here,  I  have  to  tell  you  that 
government  is  not  always  the  answer  to 
some  of  our  problems. 

We  have  a  private  sector,  and  we  are  a 
government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 
Right  now,  we've  had  the  longest  period  of 
recovery  and  economic  expansion  that  we 
have  had  in  the  last  50  years.  And  we  have 
it  because,  number  one,  we  reduced  taxes, 
rather  than  raise  them,  so  that  the  people 
had  more  money  in  their  own  pockets  to  do 
with  what  they  wanted  to  do.  We  eliminat- 
ed thousands  of  regulations  imposed  by  gov- 
ernment on  every  kind  of  business  and 
even  the  private  individual.  In  short,  we 
eliminated — trying  to  eliminate  more  gov- 
ernment programs  that  we  felt  were  simply 
interfering  and  unnecessary.  When  I  was 
Governor  I  discovered,  at  that  end  where 
the  programs  were  being  implemented, 
that  some  of  our  welfare  programs  for  the 
people  were  costing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment two  dollars  for  every  dollar  they  could 
deliver  to  a  needy  person.  Now,  that's  too 
high  an  overhead.  And  these  are  the  things 
we're  trying  to  clean  up,  and  I  think  we've 
made  great  progress. 

And  I  have  to  tell  you,  I  think  that  your 


future,  all  of  you,  with  regard  to  the  avail- 
ability of  jobs — we  have  created  almost  10 
million  new  jobs  in  this  country  over  the 
last  42  months.  Our  trading  partners  out  in 
the  world  cannot  point  to  a  new  job  that 
has  been  created  in  the  last  10  years.  They 
have  unemployment  rates  that  are  several 
times  as  great  as  ours.  Today  we  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  the  work  potential  in 
our  country  employed  ever  in  our  history. 
Now,  the  potential  work  force  is  considered 
to  be  everybody,  male  and  female,  from  age 
16  to  65.  We  have  110  million  of  those 
employed  now.  If  the  tax  reform  program 
that  we're  working  on  right  now  goes 
through,  it  is  estimated  that  alone  in  the 
next  decade  will  create  4  million  new  jobs. 

Voter  Participation 

The  opportunities  for  you — and  a  lot  of 
that's  going  to  depend  on  you  remaining 
the  kind  of  citizens  that  vote  when  there's 
an  election.  And  I  don't  care  whether  it's 
somebody  on  the  school  board  at  the  local 
level  or  whether  it's  for  President  of  the 
United  States— vote.  The  people  that  are 
elected  to  serve  you  are  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  the  people  who  send  them  into 
government  to  serve.  But  they're  all  better 
than  the  people  who  don't  vote  at  all.  And 
here  in  this  country — and  I  have — do  I  have 
enough  of  a  second  to  say  another  thing? 

Mr.  Janger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  President.  You  know,  we're  coming 
to  the  celebration,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Constitution.  I've  made  it  a  point  to  read  a 
lot  of  other  constitutions,  including  the  one 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  And  you'd  be  surprised 
at  how  many  of  those  offer  the  same  things 
ours  do — bright  of  assembly,  freedom  of 
speech.  Of  course,  in  Russia  they  don't  ob- 
serve it,  but  it's  there  in  the  constitution. 
All  these  things.  So,  what  makes  ours  so 
different?  Well,  the  difference  is  so  slight 
that  it's  overlooked  too  often.  But  it  is  so 
great,  it  explains  the  entire  world  differ- 
ence. All  those  other  constitutions  are  writ- 
ten by  the  government  saying,  these  are 
the  privileges  we  permit  the  people.  Ours 
says,  "We  the  People,"  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  do  the  following  things,  and  the 
Government  cannot  do  anything  that  we 
have  not,  in  the  Constitution,  told  the  Gov- 
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ernment  it  can  do. 

So,  don't  just  take  it  easy  and  miss  an 
election  day.  Stay  interested.  Stay  involved. 
Become  public-spirited  citizens  when 
you're  out,  and  this  country  will  continue  to 
offer  the  greatest  opportunities  of  any  place 
in  the  world. 

I'm  so  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  being 
here,  and  I'm  so  sorry  about  all  those  hands 
that  came  up  that  I  couldn't  reach.  I've 
often  thought  that  he  should  do  the  choos- 
ing of  the  questions — [laughter] — and  then 
my  conscience  would  be  clear,  and  I  would 
just  answer  the  questions. 

Mr,  Janger.  Mr.  President,  young  people 
everywhere  learn  from  your  candor  and 
from  your  willingness  to  meet  with  them. 
And  you're  a  very  special  kind  of  teacher. 
On  behalf  of  those  young  people  every- 
where, and  certainly  on  behalf  of  those  who 
are  here  today,  Fd  like  to  ask  Ms.  Tara 
Jacob,  from  Topsail  High  School  in  North 
Carolina,  to  join  me  in  presenting  you  with 
this  remembrance.  Tara,  if  you  could  hold 
that,  I'd  love  to  read  it,  Mr.  President.  It 
says:  "To  President  Ronald  Reagan.  Your 
extraordinary  commitment  to  young  people 


leads  to  a  greater  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment. With  deep  gratitude  and  respect,  the 
Close  Up  Foundation.  May  21,  1986." 

The  President.  Well,  thank  you  very 
much.  This  is  a  picture  of  1983,  the  last 
time  I  did  this  here 

Mr.  Janger.  Yes,  sir.  And  we  couldn't  be 
more  proud. 

The  President. and  I've  been  begging 

for  a  comeback  and  to  be  able  to  do  it 
again. 

Mr.  Janger.  Thank  you,  sir,  for  every- 
thing, on  behalf  of  all  of  us.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:32  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building.  The  session  was  taped  for  broad- 
cast on  the  Cable  Satellite  Public  Affairs 
Network.  The  participants  were  part  of  the 
Close  Up  Foundation  program,  a  nonparti- 
san educational  foundation  providing  sec- 
ondary school  students  opportunities  to 
study  the  American  political  system.  Ste- 
phen A.  Janger  was  president  of  the  Close 
Up  Foundation. 


Proclamation  5486 — Better  Hearing  and  Speech  Month,  1986 
May  21,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Sounds,  whether  we  produce  them  or  re- 
ceive them,  are  an  integral  part  of  our  lives. 
Musical  sounds  bring  us  a  whole  range  of 
delight.  Much  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
world  around  us  we  learn  through  sounds: 
conversations  allow  us  to  gather  and  convey 
information,  to  question  and  to  receive  an- 
swers; ringing  fire  alarms  warn  us  to  clear  a 
burning  building.  Sounds — ^both  the  ones 
we  hear  and  the  ones  we  make — help  us  to 
understand  others  and  be  understood. 

More  than  fifteen  million  Americans 
strive  daily  to  surmount  the  isolation  that 
hearing  impairment  so  often  brings.  Over 
ten  million  Americans  endeavor  to  commu- 


nicate despite  speech  disorders.  We  can 
help  people  with  communicative  disorders 
fulfill  their  potential  by  identifying  and  re- 
moving the  man-made  obstacles  that  limit 
their  educational  and  occupational  opportu- 
nities. Our  efforts  will  enrich  not  only  their 
lives,  but  our  own. 

Today,  in  medical  institutions  across  the 
country,  scientists  supported  by  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Neurological  and  Communi- 
cative Disorders  and  Stroke  and  by  numer- 
ous voluntary  health  agencies  are  carrying 
out  a  wide  range  of  research  to  find  better 
ways  to  prevent,  treat,  and  cure  hearing 
and  speech  disorders.  Investigators  have 
discovered  much  about  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  systems  involved  in  hearing 
and  speech.  They  have  developed  new  de- 
vices   and    medications    that    offer    hope 
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where  before  there  was  none.  Still,  much 
remains  to  be  learned. 

To  heighten  public  awareness  of  hearing 
and  speech  disorders,  the  Congress,  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  284,  has  designated 
the  month  of  May  1986  as  "Better  Hearing 
and  Speech  Month"  and  has  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation in  observance  of  this  month. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  May  1986  as 
Better  Hearing  and  Speech  Month,  and  I 


call  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  this  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-first  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:19  a.m.,  May  22,  1986] 


Proclamation  5487— National  Tourism  Week,  1986 
May  21  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Tourism  is  vital  to  the  United  States.  It 
contributes  significantly  to  our  economic 
prosperity.  It  creates  jobs  and  helps  out  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  Most  of  all,  it  cre- 
ates better  understanding  of  this  Nation's 
social  and  cultural  realities,  including  our 
history. 

People  are  central  to  the  travel  industry. 
It  supports,  directly  or  indirectly,  almost  7 
million  jobs.  Travel  and  tourism  have  grown 
substantially  over  the  years.  The  industry 
now  generates  business  receipts  of  approxi- 
mately $260  billion  annually.  Payroll 
income  alone  is  $60  billion,  and  tax  revenue 
is  $33  billion.  Indeed,  international  tourism 
now  ranks  as  this  Nation's  largest  business 
"export"  in  the  service  industries. 

This  Nation  is  blessed  with  a  magnificent 
and  varied  array  of  tourist  attractions:  our 
extraordinarily  diversified  landscape,  and 
some  of  the  world's  most  vibrant  cities,  cul- 
tural attractions,  and  natural  wonders.  No- 
where else  but  in  America  can  you  find 
such  beautiful  coastlines  and  beaches,  ma- 
jestic mountains,  lush  valleys,  rugged 
woods,  rolling  plains,  awesome  canyons, 
scenic  deserts,  tropical  islands,  and  Arctic 


snowscapes.  No  wonder  the  world  wants  to 
come  and  see  where  we  live.  Let  us  wel- 
come them  and  treat  them  as  honored 
guests. 

In  recognition  of  the  many  educational, 
economic,  and  recreational  benefits  of  tour- 
ism to  the  people  of  this  country,  the  Con- 
gress, by  Public  Law  99-98,  has  designated 
the  week  beginning  May  18  through  May 
24,  1986,  as  "National  Tourism  Week"  and 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  May 
18  through  May  24,  1986,  as  National  Tour- 
ism Week,  and  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-first  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  himdred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:20  a.m.,  May  22,  1986] 
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Proclamation  5488 — Older  Americans  Melanoma /Skin  Cancer 
Detection  and  Prevention  Week,  1986 
May  21,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 

of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Skin  cancer  is  the  most  common  form  of 
cancer,  and  its  incidence  is  rising.  Fortu- 
nately, it  is  also  the  most  preventable  form 
of  cancer  and  the  easiest  to  detect  early  and 
treat  successfully.  The  risk  of  developing 
skin  cancer  increases  throughout  adult  life, 
with  the  highest  incidence  occurring  among 
people  over  50. 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  skin  cancer: 
the  common  basal  cell  and  squamous  cell 
cancers,  and  the  less  common  but  far  more 
serious  type  called  melanoma.  More  than 
400,000  new  cases  of  nonmelanoma  skin 
cancer  are  diagnosed  in  the  United  States 
each  year.  These  cancers  have  a  high  cure 
rate,  especially  with  early  detection  and 
prompt  treatment.  Most  can  be  treated  in 
the  doctor's  office. 

Occurrence  of  nonmelanoma  skin  cancers 
varies  directly  with  exposure  to  ultraviolet 
light  from  the  sun  (and  "sun  lamps"  of  vari- 
ous kinds),  and  indirectly  with  skin  pigmen- 
tation. Older  Americans  can  reduce  their 
risk  of  skin  cancer  by  avoiding  excessive 
exposure  to  sunlight,  particularly  if  they  are 
fair-skinned;  by  avoiding  exposure  during 
the  10  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  hours;  by  wearing 
protective  clothing;  and  by  using  sunscreen 
lotions  and  ointments.  Prudent  avoidance  of 
too  much  sunlight  is  fully  compatible  with 
enjoyment  of  the  great  outdoors. 

Older  Americans  may  mistake  the  signs 
of  skin  cancer  for  normal  skin  changes  due 
to  aging,  and  they  should  be  alert  to  these 
signs.  Many  skin  growths  are  noncancerous, 
but  any  new  growth  on  the  skin,  or  a  sore 
that  does  not  heal,  should  promptly  be 
brought  to  a  doctor's  attention.  Skin  cancer 
has  many  different  appearances,  but  it 
occurs  most  frequently  on  sun-exposed 
areas  of  the  body. 

Melanoma  is  a  far  more  serious  health 
problem,  but  it  also  is  highly  curable  when 


detected  and  treated  early.  About  23,000 
new  cases  will  be  diagnosed  this  year.  Mela- 
noma is  also  related  to  exposure  to  ultravio- 
let light  but  not  as  directly  as  nonmelanoma 
skin  cancers.  Older  Americans  should  be 
alert  for  changes  in  the  size  or  color  of  a 
mole  or  rapid  darkening,  ulceration  or  scali- 
ness  or  changes  in  the  shape  or  outline  of  a 
mole,  or  development  of  a  new  pigmented 
lesion  or  bulge  in  a  normal  skin  area.  These 
are  some  of  the  most  common  signs  that 
may  signal  melanoma,  and  a  doctor  should 
be  consulted  without  delay. 

The  American  Academy  of  Dermatology 
and  other  dermatologic  organizations  are 
committed  to  educating  the  public  about  all 
types  of  skin  cancers.  This  year  marks  the 
Second  Annual  National  Melanoma  and 
Skin  Cancer  Detection  and  Prevention  Pro- 
gram, a  coordinated  national  effort  of  pro- 
fessional dermatologic  organizations  to 
reduce  the  increasing  incidence  of  skin  can- 
cers and  to  better  control  these  cancers  by 
prompt  diagnosis  and  appropriate  treat- 
ment. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
267,  has  designated  the  week  of  May  26 
through  June  1,  1986,  as  "Older  Americans 
Melanoma /Skin  Cancer  Detection  and  Pre- 
vention Week"  and  has  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion in  observance  of  this  week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  May  26 
through  June  1,  1986,  as  Older  Americans 
Melanoma /Skin  Cancer  Detection  and  Pre- 
vention Week,  and  I  invite  all  Americans  to 
observe  the  week  with  appropriate  pro- 
grams and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-first  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
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United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred      [Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
and  tenth.  RoNALD  REAGAN  ter,  11:21  a.m.,  May  22,  1986] 


Proclamation  5489— National  Farm  Safety  Week,  1986 
May  21  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Our  remarkable  agricultural  system  has 
enabled  our  Nation  to  make  great  strides  in 
efforts  to  conquer  hunger  and  to  meet  the 
food  and  fiber  needs  of  our  people  as  well 
as  countless  others  around  the  world.  But 
we  cannot  afford  to  let  up  in  the  battle 
against  accidental  injuries  and  illnesses  that 
take  an  unduly  high  toll  of  those  whose  toil 
is  responsible  for  this  abundance. 

Each  year,  many  thousands  of  farm  and 
ranch  residents  and  workers  are  seriously  or 
fatally  injured  at  work,  in  the  home,  during 
recreation,  and  in  traffic  accidents. 

Although  much  has  been  accomplished 
over  the  years  to  make  farm  life  safer  and 
healthier,  much  more  remains  to  be  done. 
Everyone  in  the  agricultural  community 
should  make  renewed  efforts  to  be  in- 
formed about  potential  hazards  and  take 
steps  to  minimize  those  dangers.  This  in- 
cludes the  conscientious  use  of  mechanical 
safeguards  like  protective  equipment  and 
safety  belts.  I  commend  our  farm  equip- 
ment manufacturers  for  their  emphasis  on 
building   safeguards   into    their   equipment 


and  warning  of  possible  hazards  in  oper- 
ational misuse,  but  there  is  no  substitute  for 
vigilance  and  common  sense  in  using  equip- 
ment. Awareness,  on  the  job  and  off,  is  the 
surest  way  to  avert  mishaps  and  tragedies. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  September  21 
through  September  27,  1986,  as  National 
Farm  Safety  Week.  I  urge  all  those  who  live 
and  work  on  farms  or  ranches  to  take  nec- 
essary precautions  to  protect  their  safety 
and  health — on  the  job  and  off.  I  also  urge 
leaders  in  the  agricultural  community  to 
bolster  safety  and  health  efforts  in  your  area 
by  example  and  by  educational  programs.  I 
encourage  all  Americans  to  participate  in 
appropriate  events  and  activities  in  observ- 
ance of  National  Farm  Safety  Week. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-first  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 12:06  p.m..  May  22,  1986] 


Letter  to  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole  on  the  United  States 
Arms  Sale  to  Saudi  Arabia 
May  21,  1986 


Dear  Bob: 

For  the  past  two  weeks,  I  have  shared 
your  concern  for  our  ability  to  gain  neces- 
sary congressional  support  for  the  Saudi 
missile  sale  in  its  present  configuration.  Yes- 
terday I  met  with  the  Saudi  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States,  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince   Bandar  bin  Sultan,   to  discuss   this 


issue.  Prince  Bandar  informed  me  that  the 
Saudi  Government,  recognizing  the  particu- 
lar sensitivity  of  Stingers  being  transferred 
to  any  country  and  the  importance  of  the 
sale  to  the  security  of  the  Persian  Gulf  area, 
has  decided  to  withdraw  its  request  for 
Stingers. 

Today   I   am   signing   a  message   to   the 
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Senate  vetoing  SJ.  Res.  316,  which  would 
disapprove  the  sale  of  all  missiles  included 
in  this  notification:  AIM-9L,  AIM-9P,  Har- 
poon, and  Stinger.  If  my  veto  is  sustained,  I 
will  proceed  with  the  sale  but  will  not  in- 
clude the  200  Stinger  launcher  systems  and 
the  600  missile  reloads.  A  subsequent  Saudi 
renewal  of  their  request  for  Stingers  would 
require  the  submission  of  another  notifica- 
tion of  the  sale  to  the  Congress  in  accord- 


ance with  Section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  with  this  modi- 
fication of  the  Saudi  request,  the  Congress 
will  agree  to  this  sale.  It  remains  a  vital  and 
timely  symbol  of  U.S.  security  commitments 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


Message  to  the  Senate  Returning  Without  Approval  the  Bill 
Banning  the  United  States  Arms  Sale  to  Saudi  Arabia 
May  21  1986 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  returning  herewith  without  my  ap- 
proval S.J.  Res.  316,  a  resolution  that  would 
halt  the  proposed  sale  of  defensive  missiles 
to  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  U.S.  defense  relationship  with  Saudi 
Arabia  was  started  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  1943  and  endorsed  by  every  President 
since.  I  cannot  permit  the  Congress  to  dis- 
mantle this  long-standing  policy,  damage 
our  vital  strategic,  political  and  economic 
interests  in  the  Middle  East  and  undermine 
our  balanced  policy  in  that  region. 

The  American  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives should  understand  that  this  sale  is 
in  our  interests.  It  is  not  just  a  favor  to  our 
friends  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Moreover,  it  is  not 
being  done  at  anyone's  expense. 

The  security  of  Israel  remains  a  top  prior- 
ity of  this  Administration.  This  sale  will  not 
endanger  Israel's  defenses,  a  fact  that  is  un- 
derscored by  Israel's  decision  not  to  oppose 
the  sale. 

Stability  of  the  oil-rich  Persian  Gulf  is  an- 
other goal  of  great  importance.  In  a  region 
living  in  the  shadow  of  the  tragic  and  grue- 
some Iran-Iraq  war,  and  threatened  by  reli- 
gious fanaticism  at  its  worst,  we  cannot 
afford  to  take  stability  for  granted.  Saudi 
willingness  to  stand  up  to  Iranian  threats 
has  been  key  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
chaos.  It  has  been  Saudi  Arabia's  confidence 
in  our  commitment  to  its  security  that  has 


allowed  it  to  stand  firm. 

But  Saudi  Arabia  produces  no  weapons  of 
its  own  and  we  have  not  sold  the  Saudis 
new  arms  in  almost  2  years.  If  we  suddenly 
shut  off  that  supply,  it  will  weaken  our  own 
credibility,  as  well  as  the  Saudis'  ability  to 
defend  themselves.  It  would  send  the  worst 
possible  message  as  to  America's  depend- 
ability and  courage. 

Behind  the  scenes,  the  Saudis  have  aided 
the  effort  to  combat  terrorism,  which  is  as 
much,  if  not  more,  of  a  threat  to  them  as  it 
is  to  us.  Recently,  they  refused  Qadhafi's 
requests  for  aid.  Several  times  in  recent 
months,  they  have  been  instrumental  in  off- 
setting unjust  criticism  of  the  United  States 
and  preventing  radical  states  from  under- 
taking joint  action  against  our  country. 

The  Saudis  have  proven  their  friendship 
and  good  will.  They  have  assisted  our  ef- 
forts to  support  responsible  governments  in 
Egypt,  Jordan,  and  Sudan.  They  have 
worked  quietly  in  the  search  for  peace  in 
Lebanon,  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  and  in 
the  Iran-Iraq  war.  They  also  provide  im- 
pressive assistance  to  the  government  of 
Pakistan  and  to  Afghan  refugees. 

In  the  long  run  this  sale  will  be  good  for 
America,  good  for  Israel,  good  for  Saudi 
Arabia,  and  good  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

I  ask  members  of  both  parties  to  sustain 
this  veto  and  to  join  me  in  protecting  our 
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country's  vital  interest. 


The  White  House, 
Ronald  Reagan         May  21, 1986. 


Remarks  at  the  Annual  Republican  Senate /House  Fundraising 

Dinner 

May  21,  1986 


Thank  you,  Guy,  and  thank  you  all  very 
much  for  this  wonderful  evening  and  the 
privilege  for  being  here.  If  I  remembered 
one  sterling  lesson  from  the  profession  that 
used  to  occupy  my  time,  Fd  sit  down  now 
while  Fm  ahead. 

They  call  this  the  President's  Dinner. 
You Ve  already  been  told  it's  really  you — 
and  it  is  true — all  of  you,  who  deserve  the 
honors.  And  as  you  Ve  heard  already,  this  is 
the  third  year  in  a  row  that  this  dinner  has 
broken  its  fundraising  records.  And  a  lot  of 
the  credit  goes  to  the  campaign  committee 
chairmen,  Guy  Vander  Jagt,  John  Heinz,  as 
well  as  honorary  cochairmen  Dole  and 
Michel,  the  two  Bobs  as  we  sometimes  call 
them.  I  wouldn't  dare  say  the  Bobbsey 
Twins.  [Laughter]  And  I  want  to  give  spe- 
cial thanks  to  the  dinner  chairman,  Drew 
Lewis,  and  his  band  of  loyal  party  leaders 
who  helped  to  make  this  all  possible,  includ- 
ing Ted  Welch,  Walter  Wriston,  Howard 
Allen,  Jack  McDonald,  and  T.  Boone  Pick- 
ens. Gosh,  Boone,  we  Ve  raised  $7  million 
this  year.  That's  almost  enough  to  buy  a 
small  oil  company.  [Laughter] 

But  we've  got  some  other  urgent  business 
at  hand,  and  that's  the  Senate  and  House 
campaigns  in  1986.  You  haven't  heard  that 
mentioned  here  tonight  yet.  And  we've  cer- 
tainly got  our  work  cut  out  for  us.  The  elec- 
tions in  '86  will  chart  America's  course  into 
the  1990's  and  beyond.  Will  America  be 
strong,  economically  and  militarily?  Will  we 
march  into  the  21st  century  with  pride  in 
our  accomplishments,  a  leader  in  freedom, 
a  force  of  hope  to  the  other  nations  of  the 
world?  Or  will  we  slide  back  into  the  mal- 
aise that  George  [Bush]  mentioned  that 
gripped  our  nation  just  6  short  years  ago, 
forsaking  the  future  of  greatness  that  is 
rightly  America's?  That's  what  will  be  de- 
cided in  these  midterm  elections. 

I  know  and  you  know  that  without  a  Re- 


publican majority  in  the  Senate  and  a 
strong  Republican  base  in  the  House  that 
enabled  us  to  build  a  winning  coalition, 
without  that  critical  mass  of  Republicans  in 
the  Congress,  all  that  we've  accomplished 
in  these  last  SVa  years  would  never  have 
been  possible.  We  slashed  tax  rates,  yes.  We 
cut  back  needless  regulations,  liberating  the 
entrepreneurial  genius  of  the  American 
people  and  giving  our  nation  one  of  the 
longest  sustained  periods  of  economic 
growth  in  postwar  history.  We  began  re- 
building our  military,  regaining  the  trust  of 
our  allies  and  the  respect  of  our  adversaries. 
And  we  stand  proudly  on  our  record.  I 
wonder,  can  the  other  side  say  as  much? 

In  1980  and  1984  the  American  people 
have  repudiated  the  Democratic  Party's 
policies  of  envy  at  home  and  weakness 
abroad.  But  don't  think  for  a  minute  that 
the  other  side  has  been  chastened.  They're 
still  up  to  their  old  tricks,  fighting  us  every 
step  of  the  way.  Given  half  a  chance,  they 
would  quickly  begin  to  dismantle  the  strong 
and  proud  America  that  we've  spent  these 
5V2  years  building.  They'd  gleefully  take  it 
down,  piece  by  piece,  all  the  while  talking 
on  and  on  about  their  so-called  fairness. 
Well,  if  anyone  has  any  doubts  about  where 
the  other  side  still  stands,  all  they  have  to 
do  is  look  at  the  budget  recently  produced 
by  the  Democratic  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It's  a  budget  only  Tip  O'Neill's 
mother  could  love.  [Laughter] 

The  other  side  still  seems  to  have  only 
two  ideas:  raise  taxes  and  slash  defense.  And 
they  still  talk  about  America's  defense  as  if 
it  were  somebody  else's  special  interest. 
Well,  maybe  there's  something  revealing  in 
that.  There  is  one  overriding  question  that 
is  not  being  addressed  by  the  other  side: 
Has  the  Soviet  Union  in  any  way  reduced 
its  enormous  and  dangerous  military  build- 
up or  its  drive  for  domination  that  threat- 
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ens  the  security  of  the  West?  And  the 
answer  is  no.  Today  the  Soviet  Union  has 
deployed  over  IVa  times  as  many  combat 
aircraft  as  the  United  States,  over  2  ¥2  times 
as  many  submarines,  over  5  times  as  many 
tanks,  and  over  11  times  as  many  artillery 
pieces. 

As  long  as  this  heavy  responsibility  is 
mine,  I  cannot  sit  back  and  permit  some 
reckless  antidefense  budget  to  tear  down  all 
that  we  have  done.  Ladies  and  gentlemen, 
none  of  us  can  sit  back.  If  the  Republican 
Party  must  stand  a  lonely  vigil  to  guard  the 
gates  of  freedom,  then  so  be  it.  We  must 
meet  this  challenge.  We  must  speak  frankly 
and  firmly  and  rally  the  people's  support. 
We  must  protect  the  security  of  America. 
And,  yes,  we  must  and  will  protect  the 
brave  young  men  and  women  who  risk 
their  lives  to  keep  us  free.  They  deserve  the 
best  that  we  can  give  them. 

The  House  budget  demonstrates  that  the 
Democratic  Party  is  still  thinking  exactly 
the  same  way  they  did  back  in  the  seven- 
ties, when  its  policies  produced  orbiting  in- 
terest rates,  stratospheric  inflation,  and  a 
mothballed  military.  It  should  give  America 
fair  warning  of  what  will  happen  if  the 
other  side  takes  control  of  the  Senate.  All 
that  will  stand  between  America  and  an 
instant  replay  of  the  late  seventies  is  the 
Presidential  veto.  Our  program  for  a  strong, 
vital,  and  growing  America  will  become  sty- 
mied by  partisan  politics  and  obstruction- 
ism. 

Well,  we  can't  let  that  happen.  Our 
agenda  is  too  full  for  the  years  ahead.  The 
Republican  Party  has  its  eye  set  on  the 
future.  It's  our  job  in  these  next  £¥2  years  to 
lock  in  the  gains  we've  made  to  institution- 
alize this  second  American  revolution  of 
hope  and  opportunity.  We  must  create  a 
momentum  for  growth  at  home  and 
strength  abroad,  a  momentum  so  strong 
that  it  will  even  sweep  up  the  other  side 
and  carry  them  along.  That  may  sound  like 
wishful  thinking,  but  it's  not.  We've  already 
seen  it  happen  this  year  with  the  dramatic 
breakthrough  of  what  has  already  been 
mentioned  here  tonight:  tax  reform  in  the 
Congress.  A  consensus  is  forming  in  Amer- 
ica around  low  tax  rates  and  progrowth 
policies.  Looking  back  on  the  redistribution- 
ist  high-tax  policies  of  the  late  seyenties,  it 


now  seems  like  the  Dark  Ages.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party's  politics  of  envy  has  been  con- 
signed to  the  trash  heap  of  economic  histo- 
ry. 

As  the  tax  reform  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  exemplifies,  by  cutting  tax  rates,  all 
of  America  will  benefit;  every  American 
can  come  out  a  winner.  And  pulling  togeth- 
er, rather  than  pulling  apart,  we  can  all 
contribute  to  fulfilling  America's  destiny  of 
greatness.  You  know,  we've  talked  of  simpli- 
fication of  the  tax  structure.  I'll  just  give 
you  one  classic  example.  There  is  one  sec- 
tion of  the  tax  code,  the  opening  line  of 
which  contains — the  opening  sentence — 478 
words.  It  only  took  16  words  to  put  the 
income  tax  into  being. 

I  must  admit  there  were  times  in  this 
process,  as  tax  reform  wended  its  way 
through  the  passageways  of  Congress,  that 
even  I  had  momentary  doubts.  It's  sort  of 
like  the  time  that  the  late  Marilyn  Monroe 
met  Albert  Einstein.  Marilyn  grabbed  him 
by  the  arm  and  said,  "Let's  get  married." 
Einstein  looked  at  her  and  said,  "My  dear, 
what  if  our  children  had  my  looks  and  your 
brains?"  [Laughter]  And  as  I  said,  there 
were  moments  of  concern — [laughter] — ^but 
thanks  to  the  farsighted,  imaginative  leader- 
ship of  Bob  Packwood  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  we 
can  all  be  proud  parents.  We're  writing  his- 
tory with  this  bill.  And  so,  is  this  not  the 
moment  to  bring  the  rates  down  to  their 
lowest  level  in  half  a  century;  to  open  the 
doors  to  opportunity  for  every  American, 
no  matter  what  their  background  or  the 
color  of  their  skin;  and  to  fire  the  entrepre- 
neurial engines  that  will  carry  America  into 
the  21st  century?  Yes,  the  time  is  now. 

This  is  the  kind  of  positive,  future-orient- 
ed legislation  a  Republican  Senate  can  give 
America.  If  we  keep  the  Senate  in  '86,  we'll 
keep  it  into  the  1990's.  Progrowth  tax 
reform  will  be  matched  with  spending  re- 
straint and  a  balanced  budget.  Inflation  will 
become  a  memory  of  the  distant  past, 
rather  than  a  slumbering  beast,  always 
ready  to  be  reawakened.  Do  you  know  that 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  so  far — not 
giving  the  average  over  12  years,  just  for 
that  quarter — there's  actually  been  a  de- 
cline in  the — not — it's  been  deflation.  We're 
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going  down,  not  up  above  the  basic  cost. 
We  can  look  forward  to  no  less  than  a  new 
America,  a  rising  America,  reaching  up  to 
our  greatest  dreams,  bound  by  the  values  of 
love  for  country,  family,  faith,  and  freedom 
that  have  held  us  together,  in  good  times 
and  bad,  since  our  earliest  days.  And  when 
we  speak  of  values,  let  us  always  remember 
that  our  first  and  highest  value  is  life  itself. 
We  stand  proudly  for  the  right  to  life  of 
every  living  soul,  and  this  includes  from  the 
unborn  to  all  those  in  the  twilight  of  their 
years.  I  have  a  great  sympathy  for  people  in 
the  twilight  of  their  years.  [Laughter] 

In  foreign  affairs  we've  seen  that  we  can 
count  on  the  Republican  Senate  to  stand 
firmly  on  the  side  of  freedom.  Where  does 
the  House  stand?  Unfortunately  we  can't 
know,  because  the  Democratic  House  lead- 
ership has  twisted  the  rules  so  that  a  fair  up 
or  down  vote  on  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  free- 
dom fighters  was  not  possible.  Can  we  turn 
our  backs  on  our  brothers  and  sisters  to  the 
south  and  still  remain  worthy  of  our  own 
forefathers?  Can  we  renounce  the  good  and 
worthy  ideals  for  which  these  Nicaraguan 
patriots  shed  their  blood  and  believe  their 
freedom  lost  there  may  not  one  day  be  lost 
here  as  well?  Some  say,  "Yes."  I  say, 
"Never."  And  I  say  a  few  words  that  are  not 
mine;  they  belong  to  that  immortal  Winston 
Churchill:  "We  must  never  give  in.  Never, 
never,  never."  Never,  until  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  can  live  in  the  full  sunlight  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

So,   this  is  the  choice  in   '86:   legislative 


finagling  or  leadership;  high  taxes  and  over- 
spending or  balanced  budgets  and  econom- 
ic growth;  a  weak,  isolationist  America  in  a 
world  held  hostage  by  pro-Soviet  tyrants 
and  Third  World  despots  or  a  strong,  secure 
America  that  accepts  its  destiny  as  leader  of 
the  free  world.  We've  built  the  foundations 
of  a  future  full  of  hope,  an  American  future 
of  unparalleled  achievement  and  prosperity. 
We've  got  a  proud  record  of  success  on  our 
side.  The  other  side  should  be  forewarned: 
There  ain't  no  stoppin'  us  now. 

I  want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of 
you  for  all  you're  doing  for  the  party  and 
for  America.  The  next  time  I  address  one  of 
these  gatherings,  I  am  counting  on  there 
being  so  many  new  Republican  Senators 
and  Representatives  that  it  will  be  standing 
room  only.  If  you've  missed  what  I've  been 
trying  to  say  here,  it  really  is — and  there 
just  aren't  enough  words  to  say  it  proper- 
ly— just  all  of  you — this  country  started  out 
with  a  revolution  that  had  never  taken 
place  before  or  since,  a  revolution  that 
changed  the  entire  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment, a  revolution  based  on  three  words: 
"We  the  People."  And  you,  the  people,  are 
going  to  keep  that  revolution  in  existence, 
and  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart,  and  God  bless  you  all.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:45  p.m.  in 
Hall  A  of  the  Washington  Convention 
Center.  The  dinner  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Republican  Senatorial  Committee 
and  the  National  Republican  Congressional 
Committee. 


Remarks  During  a  White  House  Briefing  for  Members  of  the 
American  Retail  Federation 
May  22,  1986 


It's  an  honor  to  be  able  to  speak  to  you, 
the  members  of  the  American  Retail  Feder- 
ation. You  represent  a  vital  sector  of  our 
economy — one  that  employs  18  million 
Americans — and  I  want  you  to  know  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  support  that  you've 
given  to  our  administration  from  the  very 
first.  It's  been  a  while  now,  and  we're  get- 


ting to  be  the  best  kind  of  friends:  old 
friends.  We  can  look  back  on  many  a  battle 
that  we've  been  through  together — and 
isn't  it  nice  to  be  able  to  say  that  most  of 
the  time,  we've  won? 

When  we  took  office  our  nation  saw  or- 
biting interest  rates  and  stratospheric  infla- 
tion and  a  mothballed  military.  Not  any- 
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more,  not  by  a  long  shot.  With  your  help 
we've  slashed  tax  rates,  cut  back  needless 
regulations,  liberating  the  entrepreneurial 
genius  of  the  American  people  and  giving 
our  nation  one  of  the  strongest  periods  of 
economic  growth  in  postwar  history.  Think 
of  the  products  the  new  spirit  of  enterprise 
has  put  on  our  shelves — or  your  shelves, 
products  undreamed  of  just  a  few  years  ago: 
personal  computers,  compact  disc  players, 
new  fabrics,  even  teddy  bears  that  tell 
entire  stories.  [Laughter]  We Ve  begun  re- 
building our  military.  You  know,  in  those 
unusual  gifts,  I  have  to  tell  you,  someone 
gave  me  one  the  other  day — it  was  new  to 
me.  It  was  a  little  duck.  And  if  you 
squeezed  it,  it  laid  jellybeans.  [Laughter] 

But  we  Ve  begun  rebuilding  our  military 
and  regaining  the  trust  of  our  allies  and  the 
respect  of  our  adversaries.  And  we've  made 
strides  toward  getting  deficit  spending 
under  control  once  and  for  all.  Of  course, 
we've  faced  opposition  every  step  of  the 
way — just  look  at  the  budget  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  last  week.  What 
does  that  budget  call  for?  You  guessed  it: 
weakening  our  defenses  and  raising  our 
taxes.  There's  something  about  this  that 
would  be  ridiculous  if  it  weren't  so  sad.  For 
nearly  5  ¥2  years  now  the  American  people 
have  been  repudiating  the  old  policies  of 
high  taxes  at  home  and  weakness  abroad, 
but  the  opposition  keeps  coming  back  with 
the  same  old  thing.  To  borrow  a  comparison 
from  retailing,  the  opposition  is  beginning 
to  look  as  out  of  it  as  a  department  store 
that  stocks  wide  ties  and  and  bell-bottom 
pants.  The  American  people  just  aren't 
buying;  neither  is  the  Senate,  and  neither 
am  I. 

In  addition  to  this  budget,  the  Democrat- 
ic leadership  in  the  House  has  put  together 
a  trade  bill — well,  rather,  I  should  say,  an 
antitrade  bill — that  is  openly  and  rankly  po- 
litical. This  antitrade  bill,  this  protectionist 
legislation,  would  have  our  nation  violate 
the  most  basic  tenets  of  free  and  fair  inter- 
national trade.  Indeed,  it  would  plunge  the 
world  into  a  trade  war,  eroding  our  rela- 
tions with  our  allies  and  free  world  trading 
partners.  Economic  growth  in  America  and 
around  the  world  would  be  the  casualty. 
And  again,  there's  a  certain  sense  in  which 
this  effort  on  the  part  of  the  opposition  is 


embarrassingly  old-fashioned  and  out  of 
date.  We've  known  since  the  Smoot-Hawley 
tariffs  of  1930  that  protectionist  legislation 
doesn't  work,  that  it  means  less  world  trade 
and  less  prosperity  here  at  home.  Now,  I'm 
one  of  the  few  around  here  maybe  that  has 
a  firsthand  memory  of  trying  to  get  a  job  in 
the  Great  Depression.  But  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  that  we  adopted  spread  that 
Depression  worldwide  and  lengthened  out 
by  decades  our  ability  to  recover. 

So,  our  administration  has  worked  to 
open  markets,  not  to  close  them,  and  to 
keep  those  markets  fair.  Where  trading 
partners  appear  to  be  cheating  Americans, 
we're  taking  action.  Already,  we  have  a 
number  of  investigations  underway.  But  the 
House  bill  would  cost  American  consumers 
billions  and  undercut  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
can jobs  connected  with  foreign  trade.  And 
believe  me,  I  don't  intend  to  let  that 
happen.  And  I'd  like  to  ask  your  help  in 
letting  the  Congress  know  that  the  answer 
is  more  world  trade,  not  less.  And  I  don't 
think  I  can  ask  if  I  need  to  count  on  you — 
or  can  count  on  you.  I'm  taking  that  for 
granted. 

But  these  budget  and  antitrade  bills  are 
rearguard  actions;  they're  manifestations  of 
the  past.  The  future  belongs  to  others,  to 
those  like  you  who  believe  in  using  these 
next  2  ¥2  years  to  lock  in  the  gains  that 
we've  already  made  in  working  to  institu- 
tionalize this  second  American  revolution  of 
hope  and  opportunity.  We've  already  seen  a 
giant  step  in  this  direction  with  the  dramat- 
ic breakthrough  of  tax  reform  in  the  Con- 
gress. And  would  I  be  wrong  if  I  thought 
that  maybe  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
[James  A.  Baker  III]  has  already  talked  to 
you  about  tax  reform?  [Laughter] 

A  consensus  is  forming  in  America 
around  low- tax  rate,  progrowth  policies. 
Looking  back  on  the  redistributionist,  high- 
tax  policies  of  the  late  seventies,  it  now 
seems  like  the  Dark  Ages.  The  old  politics 
of  envy  are  over.  As  the  tax  reform  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  makes  clear,  by  cutting 
tax  rates  every  American  can  come  out  a 
winner.  And  pulling  together,  rather  than 
pulling  apart,  we  can  all  contribute  to  ful- 
filling America's  destiny  of  greatness. 

I  must  admit  there  were  times  in  this 
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process,  as  tax  reform  wended  its  way 
through  the  sometimes  convoluted  passage- 
ways of  Congress,  that  even  I  had  some 
momentary  doubts.  I  told  a  group  last  night 
that  it  was  a  little  like  the  time  Marilyn 
Monroe,  the  late  Marilyn  Monroe,  met 
Albert  Einstein.  And  Marilyn  grabbed  him 
by  the  arm  and  said,  "Let's  get  married." 
And  Einstein  looked  at  her  and  replied, 
"But,  my  dear,  what  if  our  children  had  my 
looks  and  your  brains?"  [Laughter]  As  I 
said,  there  were  moments  of  concern.  But 
thanks  to  the  farsighted,  imaginative  leader- 
ship of  Bob  Packwood  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  we 
can  all  be  proud  parents.  With  your  sup- 
port, we're  writing  history  with  this  bill. 

I've  noticed  that  some  of  those  who  are 
speaking  out  the  loudest  against  tax  reform 
don't  mention  one  very  significant  goal 
that's  achieved  in  that  present  bill,  and  that 
is  simplification.  And  just  to  illustrate  what 
we're  up  against  with  the  present  tax  code 
that  started  out  with  a  16-word  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  and  now  has,  I  think,  a 
line  of  books  57  feet  long  that  encompass 
the  tax  code.  Here's  just  a  sample  of  some 
of  that  Internal  Revenue  Code.  The  last 
sentence  of  section  509A  of  the  code:  "For 
purposes  of  Paragraph  Three,  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  Paragraph  Two  shall  be 
deemed  to  include  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  Section  50 IC  4,  5,  or  6,  which 
would  be  described  in  Paragraph  Two  if  it 
were  an  organization  described  in  Section 
501C  3."  [Laughter]  Now,  I  think  that  says 
it  all.  [Laughter] 

Well,  so  this  is  not  the  moment  to  bring 
tax  rates  down  to  their  lowest  level  in  half  a 
century.  I  said  that  wrong.  [Laughter]  I  re- 
versed the  sentence.  Is  this  not  the  moment 
to  bring  tax  rates  down  to  their  lowest  level 
in  half  a  century,  to  open  the  doors  to  op- 
portunity for  every  American,  no  matter 
what  their  background  or  color  of  their 
skin,  and  to  fire  the  entrepreneurial  engines 


that  will  carry  America  into  the  21st  centu- 
ry? Yes,  the  time  is  now. 

And  you  know,  I  believe  we  have  the 
chance  to  combine  progrowth  tax  reform 
with  spending  restraint  and  a  balanced 
budget.  Inflation  will  become  a  memory  of 
the  distant  past,  rather  than  a  slumbering 
beast,  always  ready  to  be  awakened  by 
overspending.  Interest  rates  can  fall  further, 
making  that  first  home  no  longer  a  dream 
but  a  reality  for  young  couples  today.  De- 
clining interest  rates,  low  inflation,  a 
healthy,  growing  economy — imagine  what 
this  means  to  our  nation's  retailers,  and 
imagine  what  it  will  mean  in  time  to  our 
struggling  farmers;  to  our  homeowners  and 
car  buyers;  or  to  the  millions  of  American 
entrepreneurs  trying  to  raise  capital  to  start 
a  new  business. 

We're  seeing  no  less  than  a  new  Amer- 
ica— a  rising  America,  reaching  up  to  our 
greatest  dreams,  bound  by  the  values  of 
love  for  country,  family,  faith,  and  freedom 
that  have  held  us  together  in  good  times 
and  bad  since  our  earliest  days.  You  know, 
as  we  looked  at  the  second  half  of  this 
second  term,  I  sometimes  think  of  the  quip 
that  Mark  Twain  is  supposed  to  have  made 
about  listening  to  an  opera  in  German.  He 
said,  "You  have  to  wait  until  the  end  to 
hear  the  verb."  [Laughter]  So  it  is  with  this 
administration.  There's  a  great  deal  left  to 
be  accomplished  before  the  final  curtain. 
And  when  we  do  reach  that  curtain,  my 
friends,  I'm  confident  our  verb  will  be 
"done,"  "well  done." 

So,  thank  you  again  for  your  friendship 
and  support.  And  God  bless  you  all.  [Ap- 
plause] Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Don't  tempt  me  too  far.  Remember  my 
previous  occupation — I  might  try  for  an 
encore.  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1L'30  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 
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Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Cameroon-United  States 
Investment  Treaty 
May  22,  1986 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Republic 
of  Cameroon  concerning  the  Reciprocal  En- 
couragement and  Protection  of  Investment, 
signed  at  Washington  on  February  26,  1986. 
I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  this  treaty. 

The  Bilateral  Investment  Treaty  (BIT) 
program,  initiated  in  1981,  is  designed  to 
encourage  and  protect  U.S.  investment  in 
developing  countries.  The  treaty  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  U.S.  efforts  to  encourage  Came- 
roon and  other  governments  to  adopt  mac- 
roeconomic  and  structural  policies  that  will 
promote  economic  growth.  It  is  also  fully 
consistent  with  U.S.  policy  toward  interna- 
tional investment.  That  policy  holds  that  an 


open  international  investment  system  in 
which  participants  respond  to  market  forces 
provides  the  best  and  most  efficient  mecha- 
nism to  promote  global  economic  develop- 
ment. A  specific  tenet,  reflected  in  this 
treaty,  is  that  U.S.  direct  investment  abroad 
and  foreign  investment  in  the  United  States 
should  receive  fair,  equitable,  and  nondis- 
criminatory treatment.  Under  this  treaty, 
the  parties  also  agree  to  international  law 
standards  for  expropriation  and  compensa- 
tion; free  financial  transfers;  and  proce- 
dures, including  international  arbitration, 
for  the  settlement  of  investment  disputes. 
I  recommend  that  the  Senate  consider 
this  treaty  as  soon  as  possible,  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
treaty  at  an  early  date. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
May  22,  1986. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  Biennial  Report  on  the 
Stable  Food  Production  Plans  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic 
Recovery  Act  Beneficiary  Countries 
May  22,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Section  213(c)  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (CBERA)  requires 
that  all  beneficiary  countries  exporting  beef 
or  sugar  to  the  United  States  under  the 
duty-free  provisions  of  the  Act  submit  a 
stable  food  production  plan.  Food  plans 
consist  of  measures  and  proposals  to  ensure 
that  food  production  in  and  the  nutritional 
level  of  the  population  of  a  beneficiary 
country  are  not  adversely  affected  by 
changes  in  land  and  other  resources  use 
that  could  result  from  increased  sugar  and 
beef  production  undertaken  in  response  to 


the  duty-free  treatment  for  these  exports 
into  the  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  section  213(cX4)  (19 
U.S.C.  2703(cX4))  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  (CBERA),  I  am 
submitting  to  you  my  biennial  report  on  the 
extent  to  which  each  CBERA  beneficiary 
has  implemented  its  stable  food  production 
plan  and  the  results  of  such  implementa- 
tion. My  report  concludes  that  each  benefi- 
ciary country  has  demonstrated  a  good  faith 
effort  to  implement  and  monitor  its  stable 
food  production  plan,  although  there  have 
been  varying  degrees  of  success  in  country 
efforts  to  improve  nutritional  levels  and  to 
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increase  agricultural  productivity.  The  White  House, 

Ronald  Reagan         May  22,  1986. 


Appointment  of  the  1986-1987  White  House  Fellows 
May  22,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  1986-1987  White  House 
fellows,  the  22d  class  of  fellows  since  the 
program  began  in  1964.  The  11  fellows 
were  chosen  from  among  585  applicants  na- 
tionwide and  were  screened  by  11  regional 
panels.  The  President's  Commission  on 
White  House  Fellowships,  chaired  by  Vice 
Adm.  James  B.  Stockdale,  USN  (Ret.),  inter- 
viewed 34  national  finalists  before  recom- 
mending 11  names  to  the  President.  The 
fellows'  year  of  government  service  will 
begin  on  September  2,  1986.  The  1986- 
1987  White  House  fellows  are: 

Paul  A.  Gigot,  30,  of  Green  Bay,  WI;  editorial 
page  editor,  The  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Hong  Kong; 

Kristine  A.  Langdon,  28,  of  Waltham,  MA;  associ- 
ate, McKinsey  &  Company,  Inc.,  Boston,  MA; 

Maj.  William  J.  Lennox,  U.S.  Army,  36,  of  Hous- 
ton, TX;  student,  U.S.  Army  Command  and 
General  Staff  College,  Ft.  Leavenworth,  KS; 

Meredith  A.  Neizer,  29,  of  Dover,  NJ;  transporta- 
tion analyst,  Exxon  International  Co.,  Florham 
Park,  NJ; 

Capt  Vicki  A.  O'Meara,  U.S.  Army,  29,  of  Burns- 
ville,  MN;  Assistant  to  the  General  Counsel,  the 
Pentagon,  Washington,  DC; 

Maj.  Michael  R.  Reopel,  U.S.  Army,  33,  of  West 
Point,  NY;  assistant  professor,  department  of 
social  sciences,  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West 
Point,  NY; 


Maj.  Michael  C.  Ryan,  U.S.  Army,  36,  of  Arling- 
ton, TX;  student,  College  of  Naval  Command 
and  Staff,  U.S.  Navy  War  College,  Newport,  RI; 

Thomas  A.  Saponas,  37,  of  Colorado  Springs,  CO; 
research  and  development  manager,  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.,  Colorado  Springs,  CO; 

Robert  G.  Schwetje,  37,  of  Longmont,  CO;  vice 
president,  personnel,  Valleylab,  Inc.,  Boulder, 
CO; 

Maj.  William  L.  Webb  III,  U.S.  Army,  35,  of 
Vienna,  VA;  associate  professor  and  executive 
officer,  department  of  social  sciences,  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy,  West  Point,  NY; 

Diane  C.  Yu,  34,  of  Albany,  CA;  Superior  Court 
Commissioner,  Alameda  County  Superior 
Court,  Oakland,  CA. 

Fellows  serve  for  1  year  as  Special  Assist- 
ants to  the  Vice  President,  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  President's  principal  staff. 
In  addition  to  the  work  assignment,  the  fel- 
lowship includes  an  educational  program 
which  parallels  and  broadens  the  unique  ex- 
perience of  working  at  the  highest  levels  of 
the  Federal  Government.  The  program  is 
open  to  U.S.  citizens  in  the  early  stages  of 
their  careers  and  from  all  occupations  and 
professions.  Federal  Government  employ- 
ees are  not  eligible,  with  exception  of 
career  Armed  Forces  personnel.  Leader- 
ship, intellectual  and  professional  ability, 
and  commitment  to  community  and  Nation 
are  the  broad  criteria  employed  in  the  se- 
lection of  fellows. 


Appointment  of  Robert  H.  Christensen  II  as  a  Delegate  to  the 
National  White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
May  22,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Robert  H.  Christensen  II  to 
be  a  delegate  to  the  National  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business.  This  is  a  new 
position. 


Since  1970  Mr.  Christensen  has  been 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Christensen  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  in  Hum- 
boldt, lA.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters,  where  he  has 
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been  serving  on  the  small  market  commit- 
tee since  1984.  He  has  been  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Iowa  Real  Estate  Commis- 
sion since  1984.  He  also  was  a  member  of 
the  Region  VII  Des  Moines  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  the  Small  Business  Administration, 
1982-1984. 


Mr.  Christensen  attended  Eagle  Grove 
Junior  College  and  graduated  from  the  Don 
Martin  School  of  Radio  &  TV  Arts  &  Sci- 
ences in  Hollywood,  CA  (1967).  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Hum- 
boldt, lA.  Mr.  Christensen  was  born  April 
29,  1942,  in  Humboldt,  lA. 


Nomination  of  Peter  R.  Greer  To  Be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 

Education 

May  22,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Peter  R.  Greer  to  be 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Intergovern- 
mental and  Interagency  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  He  would  succeed  A. 
Wayne  Roberts. 

Since  1979  Dr.  Greer  has  been  superin- 
tendent for  the  Portland  public  school 
system  in  Portland,  ME;  and  from  1974  to 
1979,  he  was  assistant  superintendent.  Pre- 


viously, he  was  associate  director  of  the  na- 
tional humanities  faculty  in  Concord,  MA, 
1972-1974;  and  a  teacher  in  Ipswich,  MA, 
and  Berlin,  NH,  1965-1972. 

Dr.  Greer  graduated  from  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  (B.A.,  1962;  M.A.,  1964) 
and  Boston  University  (Ed.D.,  1974).  He  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Yarmouth,  ME.  Dr.  Greer  was  born  August 
14,  1940,  in  Portsmouth,  NH. 


Nomination  of  Kalo  A.  Hineman  To  Be  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission 
May  22,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Kalo  A.  Hineman  to  be  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
June  19,  1991.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Since  1981  Dr.  Hineman  has  served  in 
this  position  as  Commissioner,  and  since 
1947  he  has  been  a  cattleman,  rancher, 
wheat  and  milo  farmer  in  Dighton,  KS.  He 
is  co-owner  of  Kalo  Hineman  Cattle  Co.  and 
Hineman  Partners,  a  farming  company. 
Previously,  he  was  a  director  of  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dighton,  1955-1981;  and  he 


was  a  member  of  the  Kansas  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 1974-1981.  Dr.  Hineman  is  a 
member  of  the  Kansas  Livestock  Associa- 
tion, where  he  served  as  president  in  1972; 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
National  Cattlemen's  Association,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

Dr.  Hineman  graduated  from  Kansas 
State  University  (D.V.M.,  1943).  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  four  children,  and  resides  in  Alex- 
andria, VA.  Dr.  Hineman  was  born  March 
4,  1922,  in  Dighton,  KS. 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Central  American  Peace  Negotiations 
May  22,  1986 


The  United  States  has  followed  closely 
the  recent  negotiations  among  the  five  Cen- 
tral American  governments  to  resolve  the 
conflict  in  that  region.  We  note  that  at  the 
meeting  in  Panama  on  May  16-18,  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica, 
with  the  support  of  the  Governments  of  El 
Salvador  and  Honduras,  offered  construc- 
tive proposals  for  resolving  important  secu- 
rity issues.  We  also  note  that  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
stated  their  strong  opposition  to  the  posi- 
tions presented  by  the  four  democratic 
countries  of  Central  America. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  has  re- 
mained constant  toward  the  negotiations  ar- 
ranged through  the  good  offices  of  the  Con- 
tadora  group  as  well  as  other  efforts  to  pro- 
mote a  negotiated  solution  in  Central 
America.  It  is  an  objective  of  United  States 
policy  in  Central  America  to  seek  the  reso- 
lution of  regional  disputes  and  conflicts 
through  dialog  and  the  achievement 
through  negotiations  of  political  settlements 
with  verifiable  agreements.  Philip  C.  Habib, 
the  President's  Special  Envoy  for  Central 
America,  has  been  working  to  achieve  this 
objective  through  his  consultations  with  the 
countries  involved. 

The  objectives  of  the  United  States  in 
Nicaragua  remain  as  follows: 

(1)    Implementation    of    the    democratic 


commitments  made  by  the  Sandinista 
movement  to  the  Organization  of  American 
States  in  1979; 

(2)  Termination  of  Nicaragua's  support  to 
Marxist /Leninist  subversion  and  guerrilla 
activity  in  any  foreign  country; 

(3)  Removal  of  Soviet  bloc  and  Cuban 
military  and  security  personnel  and  an  end 
to  Nicaraguan  military  cooperation  with 
Communist  countries; 

(4)  Reduction  of  the  Sandinista  military 
apparatus  to  a  level  which  would  restore 
military  equilibrium  in  Central  America. 

These  four  objectives  are  equal  in  impor- 
tance. The  implementation  of  the  21  objec- 
tives agreed  to  by  the  five  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  in  September  1983  would 
achieve  these  four  objectives.  The  United 
States  would  support  a  treaty  which  would 
achieve  all  21  points  in  a  comprehensive 
settlement  in  which  all  political  and  securi- 
ty commitments  are  simultaneously  imple- 
mented, with  concrete  verification  proce- 
dures to  ensure  compliance  by  all  five  par- 
ties. The  United  States  would  not  consider 
itself  bound  to  support  an  agreement  which 
failed  to  achieve  in  a  verifiable  manner  all 
the  agreed  objectives  of  the  Contadora 
Document  of  Objectives. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  12:30  p.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Nomination  of  Creighton  E.  Mershon  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Peace 
Corps  National  Advisory  Council 
May  22,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Creighton  E.  Mershon  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Peace  Corps  National 
Advisory  Council  for  a  term  of  2  years  ex- 
piring November  29,  1987.  This  is  a  new 
position. 

Since  1981  Mr.  Mershon  has  been  general 


attorney  with  the  South  Central  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  in  Louisville,  KY.  Previously,  he 
was  in  private  practice  as  an  attorney,  1981; 
special  assistant  to  the  mayor  of  Louisville, 
1973-1981;  associate  attorney  with  Green- 
baum,  Doll  &  McDonald,  1968-1973;  and  a 
volunteer    with    the    United    States    Peace 
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Corps  in  Bolivar,  Venezuela,  1965-1968. 

Mr.  Mershon  graduated  from  Bellarmine 
College  (B.A.,  1963)  and  the  University  of 


Louisville  Q.D.,  1968).  He  is  married,  has 
one  child,  and  resides  in  Louisville,  KY.  He 
was  born  October  13,  1941,  in  Louisville. 


Nomination  of  James  S.  Rosebush  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Museum  Services  Board 
May  22,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  James  S.  Rosebush  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Museum  Services 
Board,  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  for  a  term  expiring  Decem- 
ber 6,  1989.  He  would  succeed  Anne  Car- 
roll Badham. 

Mr.  Rosebush  is  currently  president  of 
James  S.  Rosebush  &  Co.  in  Washington, 
DC,  which  he  founded  earlier  this  year 
after  leaving  his  position  as  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Chief  of  Staff  for  the  Office 
of  the  First  Lady.  He  joined  the  White 
House  staff  in  March  of  1981  as  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Private  Sector 
Initiatives,  and  earlier  in  1981  he  was  in  the 


U.S.  Office  of  Business  Liaison  at  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Previously,  he  was 
corporate  contributions  manager  with  the 
Standard  Oil  Co.  in  Cleveland,  OH,  1979- 
1981;  vice  president,  National  Chamber 
Foundation  and  Citizen's  Choice,  Inc.,  in 
Washington,  DC,  1976-1979;  and  a  manage- 
ment consultant  for  community  develop- 
ment and  public  issues  in  Boston,  MA, 
1972-1976. 

Mr.  Rosebush  graduated  from  Principia 
College  (B.A.,  1971)  and  Boston  University 
(M.A.,  1973).  He  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Washington,  DC.  Mr. 
Rosebush  was  born  on  June  1,  1949,  in 
Flint,  MI. 


Proclamation  5490 — Prayer  for  Peace,  Memorial  Day,  1986 
May  22,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Memorial  Day  is  an  occasion  of  special 
importance  to  all  Americans,  because  it  is  a 
day  sacred  to  the  memory  of  all  those 
Americans  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  the  liberties  we  enjoy.  We  will  never 
forget  or  fail  to  honor  these  heroes  to 
whom  we  owe  so  much.  We  honor  them 
best  when  we  resolve  to  cherish  and  defend 
the  liberties  for  which  they  gave  their  lives. 
Let  us  resolve  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
assure  the  survival  and  the  success  of  liberty 
so  that  our  children  and  their  children  for 
generations  to  come  can  live  in  an  America 
in  which  freedom's  light  continues  to  shine. 

The  Congress,  in  establishing  Memorial 


Day,  called  for  it  to  be  a  day  of  tribute  to 
America's  fallen,  and  also  a  day  of  national 
prayer  for  lasting  peace.  This  Nation  has 
always  sought  true  peace.  We  seek  it  still. 
Our  goal  is  peace  in  which  the  highest  aspi- 
rations of  our  people,  and  people  every- 
where, are  secure:  peace  with  freedom, 
with  justice,  and  with  opportunity  for 
human  development.  This  is  the  permanent 
peace  for  which  we  pray,  not  only  for  our- 
selves but  for  all  generations. 

The  defense  of  peace,  like  the  defense  of 
liberty,  requires  more  than  lip  service.  It 
requires  vigilance,  military  strength,  and 
the  willingness  to  take  risks  and  to  make 
sacrifices.  The  surest  guarantor  of  both 
peace  and  liberty  is  our  unflinching  resolve 
to  defend  that  which  has  been  purchased 
for  us  by  our  fallen  heroes. 
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On  Memorial  Day,  let  us  pray  for  peace — 
not  only  for  ourselves,  but  for  all  those  who 
seek  freedom  and  justice. 

In  recognition  of  those  brave  Americans 
to  whom  we  pay  tribute  today,  the  Con- 
gress, by  joint  resolution  approved  May  11, 
1950  (64  Stat.  158),  has  requested  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
each  Memorial  Day  as  a  day  of  prayer  for 
permanent  peace  and  designating  a  period 
on  that  day  when  the  people  of  the  United 
States  might  unite  in  prayer. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  designate  Memorial  Day,  Monday, 
May  26,  1986,  as  a  day  of  prayer  for  perma- 
nent peace,  and  I  designate  the  hour  begin- 
ning in  each  locality  at  11:00  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  that  day  as  a  time  to  unite  in 
prayer.  I  urge  the  press,  radio,  television, 
and  all  other  information  media  to  cooper- 
ate in  this  observance. 


I  also  direct  all  appropriate  Federal  offi- 
cials, and  request  the  Governors  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  appropriate  officials  of 
all  units  of  government,  to  direct  that  the 
flag  be  flown  at  half-staff  during  this  Memo- 
rial Day  on  all  buildings,  grounds,  and  naval 
vessels  throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
all  areas  under  its  jurisdiction  and  control, 
and  I  request  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  display  the  flag  at  half-staff  from 
their  homes  for  the  customary  forenoon 
period. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-second  day  of  May,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:56  p.m..  May  23,  1986] 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  House  of 
Representatives  Approval  of  the  Omnibus  Trade  Bill 
May  22,  1986 


The  House  of  Representatives  this  morn- 
ing passed  H.R.  4800,  the  omnibus  trade 
bill.  This  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  be  a 
major  step  backward  for  the  U.S.  economy. 
They  call  it  an  omnibus  bill;  it  is  really  an 
ominous  bill.  It  is  trade  destroying,  not 
trade  creating.  The  bill  would  harm  Ameri- 
can consumers,  who  would  pay  higher 
prices  on  thousands  of  products;  businesses 
and  workers,  who  would  find  foreign  mar- 
kets closed  to  them;  and  farmers,  who 
would  face  additional  financial  hardships  as 
the  result  of  closed  foreign  markets.  More- 
over, the  bill  would  hamper  efforts  we  have 
underway  to  create  more  jobs  and  more 
opportunities  for  Americans  through  an 
active  program  of  opening  foreign  markets, 
not  closing  our  own. 

H.R.  4800  is,  in  the  worst  spirit  of  Smoot- 
Hawley,  pure  protectionism.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  failed  to  learn  the  les- 
sons of  history.  Within  months  of  the  enact- 


ment of  Smoot-Hawley,  our  key  trading 
partners  began  raising  tariff's  and  imposing 
protectionist  exchange  controls  to  the  point 
where  U.S.  exports  fell  some  60  percent  in 
3  years.  H.R.  4800,  with  its  emphasis  on 
retaliation  and  closed  markets,  will  do  the 
same.  H.R.  4800  would  reverse  the  progress 
weVe  made.  By  imposing  mandatory  quotas 
against  countries  like  Japan,  Taiwan,  and 
West  Germany,  it  would  clearly  violate  our 
commitments  under  GATT  [General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade]  and  invite  mas- 
sive retaliation  against  key  American  indus- 
tries. By  imposing  mandatory  retaliation  in 
certain  of  our  trade  cases,  the  law  would 
remove  our  flexibility  to  negotiate  market- 
opening  settlements.  Its  meat-ax  approach 
to  export  control  would  jeopardize  our  na- 
tional security.  And  it  would  establish  gov- 
ernment councils  to  carry  out  industrial 
planning,     regardless     of    what     the     free 
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market  would  say. 

H.R.  4800  is  not  a  trade  policy,  but  an 
abandonment  of  trade  policy.  This  adminis- 
tration is  pursuing  an  activist  trade  policy 
grounded  squarely  on  the  notion  of  free 
and  fair  trade.  Our  aim  is  removing  foreign 
trade  barriers  and  opening  foreign  markets. 
In  the  past  year  alone  we  have  made  more 
aggressive  and  creative  use  of  our  laws  to 
enforce  our  trading  rights  than  any  previ- 
ous administration.  We  have  used  our  trade 
laws  to  address  unfair  foreign  practices 
ranging  from  European  restrictions  on  our 
agricultural  exports  to  the  dumping  of  Japa- 
nese semiconductors  in  the  U.S.  market. 
Our  actions  have  been  aimed  at  foreign 
practices  which  hinder  competitiveness  and 
cost  us  jobs  across  the  full  industrial  spec- 
trum— from  our  most  basic  industries,  such 
as  steel,  to  the  cutting  edge  in  services  and 
high  tech. 

We  will  continue  to  take  whatever  ac- 


tions are  necessary  to  protect  our  trading 
rights.  At  the  same  time,  we  intend  to  carry 
our  message — that  market  opening,  not 
market  closing,  is  the  answer — to  our  trad- 
ing partners  through  a  new  round  of  multi- 
lateral negotiations  in  the  GATT  aimed  at 
increasing  market  opportunities  for  every- 
one. We  are  correcting  the  value  of  the 
dollar  so  as  to  improve  American  competi- 
tiveness. Since  February  1985  the  Japanese 
yen  and  the  West  German  mark  have  risen 
about  60  percent  against  the  dollar.  These 
changes  should  show  up  in  our  trade  ac- 
counts later  this  year.  This  process  will  con- 
tinue as  the  result  of  efforts  we  began  last 
September  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  and  contin- 
ued earlier  this  month  at  the  summit. 

We  stand  by  what  the  President  said  in 
September:  We  will  vigorously  pursue  our 
policy  of  promoting  free  and  open  markets 
in  this  country  and  around  the  world.  H.R. 
4800  would  do  neither  of  these  things. 


Proclamation  5491- 
May  22,  1986 


-National  Birds  of  Prey  Month,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  skies  of  our  United  States  are  host  to 
hundreds  of  species  of  birds,  but  among  the 
most  awe-inspiring  and  magnificent  are  the 
more  than  fifty  species  known  collectively 
as  the  birds  of  prey.  These  include  the 
hawks,  the  owls,  and  our  national  symbol, 
the  bald  eagle. 

These  birds  are  not  only  some  of  the  most 
graceful  and  impressive  flyers,  they  play  a 
vital  role  in  the  ecological  balance  by  main- 
taining predator-prey  relationships  so  essen- 
tial to   the  stability  of  the  natural  world. 

While  nearly  all  Americans  today  recog- 
nize the  beauty  and  value  of  these  great 
birds,  this  recognition  was  long  in  coming. 
As  we  settled  the  land  and  developed  our 
Nation,  we  were  slow  to  heed  what  loss  of 
habitat  and  indiscriminate  shooting  could 
do  to  this  priceless  resource.  Fortunately, 
however,  our  knowledge  and  appreciation 


of  these  splendid  creatures  has  deepened, 
as  have  our  efforts  to  protect  them.  We 
now  see  the  bald  eagle  nesting  populations 
increasing  each  year.  Once  again,  the  per- 
egrine falcon  is  a  fairly  common  sight  for 
bird-watchers  along  our  coasts  and  even  in 
several  of  our  major  cities.  Motorists  along 
our  interstate  highways  can  enjoy  the  fre- 
quent sighting  of  redtailed  hawks  resting  in 
trees  along  the  rights  of  way.  Indeed,  bird- 
watching  for  birds  of  prey  is  becoming  an 
economic  plus  to  many  local  economies. 

Thanks  to  increased  public  interest  and 
effective  conservation  law  enforcement,  il- 
legal shooting  of  these  great  birds  is  on  the 
decline.  More  and  more,  our  citizens  grow 
to  understand  the  importance  of  these  crea- 
tures to  the  American  landscape  and  to 
treasure  the  spirit  of  strength,  freedom,  and 
boldness  they  represent. 

To  celebrate  the  continuing  restoration  of 
this  magnificent  resource,  and  to  remind 
our  citizens  of  the  abiding  need  for  wildlife 
conservation,  the  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint 
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Resolution  288,  has  designated  the  month 
of  May  1986  as  "National  Birds  of  Prey 
Month"  and  authorized  and  requested  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  observ- 
ance of  this  month. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  May  1986  as 
National  Birds  of  Prey  Month.  I  encourage 
all  Americans  to  observe  this  month  by  par- 
ticipating in  appropriate  events  and  activi- 
ties sponsored  by  government  agencies,  in- 
dividuals, and  private  associations  and  orga- 
nizations throughout  the  country  to  pro- 
mote the  appreciation  and  conservation  of 


America's  birds  of  prey. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-second  day  of  May,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:57  p.m.,  May  23,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  May  23. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  the  National  Emergency 
With  Respect  to  Nicaragua 
May  23,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  report  to  the  Congress  on  devel- 
opments since  my  last  report  of  October  31, 
1985,  concerning  the  national  emergency 
with  respect  to  Nicaragua  that  was  declared 
in  Executive  Order  No.  12513  of  May  1, 
1985.  In  that  order,  I  prohibited:  (1)  all  im- 
ports into  the  United  States  of  goods  and 
services  of  Nicaraguan  origin;  (2)  all  exports 
from  the  United  States  of  goods  to  or  des- 
tined for  Nicaragua  except  those  destined 
for  the  organized  democratic  resistance;  (3) 
Nicaraguan  air  carriers  from  engaging  in  air 
transportation  to  or  from  points  in  the 
United  States;  and  (4)  vessels  of  Nicaraguan 
registry  from  entering  United  States  ports. 

1.  The  declaration  of  emergency  was 
made  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in 
me  as  President  by  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
International  Emergency  Economic  Powers 
Act,  50  U.S.C.  1701  et  seq.,  and  the  National 
Emergencies  Act,  50  U.S.C.  1601  et  seq. 
This  report  is  submitted  pursuant  to  50 
U.S.C.  1641(c)  and  1703(c). 

2.  The  Office  of  Foreign  Assets  Control  of 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  issued  the 
Nicaraguan  Trade  Control  Regulations  im- 
plementing the  prohibitions  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12513  on  May  8,  1985,  50  Fed. 


Reg.  19890  (May  10,  1985).  There  have 
been  no  changes  in  those  regulations  in  the 
past  six  months. 

3.  Authority  to  license  exports  of  goods 
from  the  United  States  to  Nicaragua  on  the 
basis  of  contracts  concluded  prior  to  May  1, 
1985,  expired  under  the  regulations  on  Oc- 
tober 31,  1985.  Since  that  time,  fewer  than 
50  applications  for  licenses  have  been  re- 
ceived with  respect  to  Nicaragua,  and  the 
majority  of  these  applications  have  been 
granted.  Of  the  licenses  issued  in  this 
period,  most  either  authorize  exports  for 
humanitarian  purposes,  covering  medical 
supplies,  food,  and  animal  vaccines,  or  au- 
thorize the  filing  of  applications  to  acquire 
intellectual  property  protection  under  Nica- 
raguan law.  A  few  additional  licenses  au- 
thorize exports  to  a  foreign  embassy  or 
international  organization. 

4.  The  trade  sanctions  complement  the 
diplomatic  and  other  aspects  of  our  policy 
toward  Nicaragua.  They  exert  additional 
pressure  intended  to  induce  the  Sandinistas 
to  undertake  internal  dialogue  with  the  or- 
ganized democratic  resistance  and  to 
engage  in  serious  negotiations  in  the  Conta- 
dora  Process.  The  trade  sanctions  are  part 
of  a  larger  policy  seeking  a  democratic  out- 
come in  Nicaragua  by  peaceful  means. 
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5.  The  expenses  incurred  by  the  Federal 
government  in  the  period  from  May  1, 
1985,  through  April  30,  1986,  that  are  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  exercise  of  powers 
and  authorities  conferred  by  the  declaration 
of  the  Nicaraguan  national  emergency  are 
estimated  at  $519,725,  of  which  approxi- 
mately $519,460  represents  wage  and  salary 
costs  for  Federal  personnel,  and  approxi- 
mately $265  represents  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses for  travel.  Personnel  costs  were 
largely  centered  in  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  (particularly  in  the  Office  of  For- 
eign Assets  Control,  the  Customs  Service, 
the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  En- 
forcement, and  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel),  the  Department  of  State,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  National  Secu- 


rity Council. 

6.  The  policies  and  actions  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  continue  to  pose  an  un- 
usual and  extraordinary  threat  to  the  na- 
tional security  and  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  I  shall  continue  to  exercise 
the  powers  at  my  disposal  to  apply  econom- 
ic sanctions  against  Nicaragua  as  long  as 
these  measures  are  appropriate  and  will 
continue  to  report  periodically  to  the  Con- 
gress on  expenses  and  significant  develop- 
ments, pursuant  to  50  U.S.C.  1641(c)  and 
1703(c). 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
May  23,  1986. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  on  the  National  Emergency 
With  Respect  to  Iran 
May  23,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  204(c)  of  the  Interna- 
tional Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act,  50 
U.S.C.  Section  1703(c),  I  hereby  report  to 
the  Congress  on  developments  since  my  last 
report  of  November  13,  1985,  concerning 
the  national  emergency  with  respect  to  Iran 
that  was  declared  in  Executive  Order  No. 
12170  of  November  14,  1979. 

1.  The  Iran-United  States  Claims  Tribu- 
nal, established  at  The  Hague  pursuant  to 
the  Claims  Settlement  Agreement  of  Janu- 
ary 19,  1981  (the  "Algiers  Accords"),  contin- 
ues to  make  progress  in  arbitrating  the 
claims  before  it.  Since  my  last  report,  the 
Tribunal  has  rendered  29  more  decisions 
for  a  total  of  223  final  decisions.  Of  that 
total,  167  have  been  awards  in  favor  of 
American  claimants;  110  were  awards  on 
agreed  terms,  authorizing  and  approving 
payment  of  settlements  negotiated  by  the 
parties,  and  57  were  adjudicated  decisions. 
As  of  April  1,  1986,  total  payments  to  suc- 
cessful American  claimants  from  the  Securi- 
ty Account  stood  at  approximately  $538 
million.  In  cases  between  the  governments, 
the  Tribunal  has  issued  two  decisions  in 


favor  of  each  government,  dismissed  one 
claim  that  had  been  filed  by  the  United 
States,  and  dismissed  four  claims  that  had 
been  filed  by  Iran.  In  addition,  Iran  has 
withdrawn  fifteen  of  its  government-to-gov- 
ernment claims,  while  the  United  States  has 
withdrawn  three. 

2.  The  Tribunal  continues  to  make 
progress  in  the  arbitration  of  claims  of  U.S. 
nationals  for  $250,000  or  more.  More  than 
40  percent  of  the  claims  for  over  $250,000 
have  now  been  disposed  of  through  adjudi- 
cation, settlement,  or  voluntary  withdrawal, 
leaving  292  such  claims  on  the  docket.  In 
recent  decisions  that  should  prove  favorable 
for  many  American  claimants,  the  Tribunal 
decided  that  principles  of  international  law 
and  the  Treaty  of  Amity,  Economic  Rela- 
tions and  Consular  Rights  between  the 
United  States  and  Iran  require  that  Iran 
provide  compensation  for  the  full  value  of 
expropriated  property,  regardless  of  the  le- 
gality of  the  act  of  expropriation.  In  two 
major  recent  awards  on  agreed  terms,  two 
U.S.  oil  companies  settled  their  claims 
against  Iran  for  a  total  of  $115  million.  Set- 
tlement discussions  continue  to  proceed  be- 
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tween  numerous  American  claimants  and 
Iranian  respondents. 

3.  The  Tribunal  continues  to  make 
progress  on  claims  of  U.S.  nationals  against 
Iran  of  less  than  $250,000  each.  While  this 
process  is  slower  than  we  would  like,  more 
than  120  claims  are  in  active  arbitration. 
The  Department  of  State  has  submitted 
more  than  34,000  pages  of  text  and  evi- 
dence in  support  of  these  claims.  Additional 
pleadings  are  being  filed  weekly.  The  Tri- 
bunal held  the  first  hearings  on  these  claims 
in  December,  and  the  first  two  decisions — 
which  may  provide  a  basis  for  more  rapid 
disposition  of  many  other  claims — have  re- 
cently been  filed.  Iran  has  not  to  date  been 
willing  to  negotiate  a  lump  sum  settlement 
of  these  claims.  Since  my  last  report,  an- 
other three  small  claimants  (including  one 
whose  claims  had  been  scheduled  for  a 
hearing)  have  received  awards  on  agreed 
terms,  bringing  the  total  number  of  such 
awards  to  fifteen. 

4.  The  Department  of  State  continues  to 
coordinate  the  efforts  of  concerned  govern- 
mental agencies  in  presenting  U.S.  claims 
against  Iran  as  well  as  responses  by  the  U.S. 
Government  to  claims  brought  against  it  by 
Iran.  Since  my  last  report,  the  Department 
has  filed  pleadings  in  eight  government-to- 
government  claims  based  on  contracts  for 
the  provision  of  goods  and  services.  The 
Tribunal  recently  issued  a  decision  holding 
that  the  contractual  time  limitation  on  the 
filing  of  claims  under  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  program  is  applicable  to  FMS-based 
cases  at  the  Tribunal,  but  leaving  unre- 
solved the  question  of  the  evidentiary  re- 
quirements applicable  in  proving  shipment 
of  goods  under  the  contracts. 

In  addition  to  work  on  the  government- 
to-government  claims,  the  Department  of 
State,  working  together  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  filed  five  pleadings  in  disputes 
concerning  the  interpretation  and /or  per- 
formance of  various  provisions  of  the  Al- 
giers Accords.  The  Tribunal  held  two  hear- 
ings on  interpretive  disputes.  The  first  dealt 
with  the  standard  of  proof  that  a  corporate 
claimant  must  satisfy  to  establish  that  it 
enjoys  the  requisite  U.S.  or  Iranian  national- 
ity for  bringing  a  claim  before  the  Tribunal. 
The  second  hearing  dealt  with  the  disposi- 


tion of  the  balance  remaining  from  the 
$3,667  billion  transferred  in  January  1981 
to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
as  fiscal  agent  for  the  United  States,  for  the 
payment  of  Iran's  syndicated  indebtedness. 

5.  The  "Agreed  Clarification  on  Payment 
of  January  Interest  out  of  Dollar  Account 
No.  2,"  which  I  mentioned  in  my  previous 
report,  was  signed  on  November  20,  1985, 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York, 
as  fiscal  agent  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
Bank  Markazi  Jomhouri  Islami  Iran  (Iran's 
central  bank),  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Iran,  its  agencies,  instrumental- 
ities or  controlled  entities.  This  Agreed 
Clarification  allows  interest  still  owing  on 
Iran's  syndicated  debt  for  the  period  Janu- 
ary 1-18,  1981  ("January  Interest"),  to  be 
paid  from  Dollar  Account  No.  2  at  the  Bank 
of  England.  Bank  Markazi  is  now  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  January  Interest  set- 
tlements with  the  relevant  bank  syndicates. 

Since  my  last  report,  no  settlements  of 
nonsyndicated  debt  claims  of  U.S.  banks 
against  Iran  have  been  paid  from  Dollar 
Account  No.  2.  Thus,  among  banks  respond- 
ing to  a  December  1981  Federal  Register 
notice  requiring  the  registration  of  all  U.S. 
banks  with  claims  against  Dollar  Account 
No.  2,  about  16  banks  have  yet  to  settle 
their  claims.  In  addition,  a  number  of  those 
banks  that  have  already  reached  settle- 
ments with  Iran  have  reserved  claims 
against  Dollar  Account  No.  2.  The  balance 
in  Dollar  Account  No.  2  currently  exceeds 
$625  million,  an  amount  clearly  sufficient  to 
satisfy  both  outstanding  nonsyndicated  debt 
claims  and  the  January  Interest  claims  now 
payable  out  of  this  account. 

6.  There  have  been  no  changes  in  the 
Iranian  Assets  Control  Regulations  since  my 
last  report. 

7.  My  last  report  described  a  bench  ruling 
issued  by  the  United  States  Claims  Court  in 
a  Sperry  Corporation  challenge  to  the  two- 
percent  administrative  fee  that  had  been 
deducted  from  Tribunal  awards  paid  to  U.S. 
claimants  from  the  Security  Account,  pursu- 
ant to  a  Treasury  Department  directive  li- 
cense to  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York.  As  I  reported.  Title  V  of  the  "Foreign 
Relations  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Years 
1986  and   1987,"  Public  Law  99-93  (P.L. 
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99-93),  replaced  the  fee  deducted  pursuant 
to  this  directive  license  with  somewhat 
lower  statutory  fees.  I  noted  that,  in  light  of 
this  legislation,  it  was  unlikely  that  the 
Claims  Court  would  issue  a  judgment  based 
on  its  bench  ruling,  but  that  Sperry  Corpo- 
ration, in  a  continuation  of  its  litigation,  was 
challenging  the  constitutionality  of  P.L.  99- 
93. 

Since  my  last  report,  the  Claims  Court 
has  rejected  Sperry 's  challenge  to  P.L.  99- 
93,  although  no  judgment  has  yet  been 
issued.  Because  P.L.  99-93  was  made  effec- 
tive as  of  the  date  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment directive  license  was  issued,  June  7, 
1982,  the  Claims  Court  indicated  that  it 
would  dismiss  as  moot  Sperry 's  challenge  to 
the  two-percent  fee  deducted  pursuant  to 
the  directive  license.  I  also  reported  that 
the  Treasury  Department  was  in  the  proc- 
ess of  refunding  to  all  affected  claimants  the 
difference  between  the  prior  two-percent 
fee  and  the  one-and-one-half-percent  fee 
(one  percent  on  amounts  above  $5  million) 


authorized  by  P.L.  99-93.  This  process  was 
completed  in  December  1985.  The  refunds 
totalled  approximately  $2.6  million. 

8.  The  claims  settlement  process  created 
by  the  Algiers  Accords  continues  to  affect 
important  diplomatic,  financial,  and  legal 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  its  nation- 
als, and  relations  with  Iran  present  an  un- 
usual challenge  to  the  national  security  and 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  The  Ira- 
nian Assets  Control  Regulations  issued  pur- 
suant to  Executive  Order  No.  12170  contin- 
ue to  play  an  important  role  in  regulating 
our  relationship  with  Iran  and  in  enabling 
the  United  States  properly  to  implement 
the  Algiers  Accords.  I  shall  continue  to  ex- 
ercise the  powers  at  my  disposal  to  deal 
with  these  problems  and  will  continue  to 
report  periodically  to  the  Congress  on  sig- 
nificant developments. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
May  23,  1986. 


Nomination  of  G.  Norman  Anderson  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Sudan 
May  23,  1986 


The  President  announced  today  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  G.  Norman  Anderson,  of 
Florida,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  as 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Sudan.  He 
succeeds  Hume  Alexander  Horan. 

Mr.  Anderson  entered  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice in  1960  and  served  as  a  personnel  offi- 
cer until  1962.  He  then  took  Arabic  lan- 
guage training  at  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  1962-1963,  before 
being  assigned  as  political  officer  in  Beirut, 
1963-1966.  From  1966  to  1967,  he  took 
Russian  language  training  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Institute  for  Advanced  Russian  Studies  in 
Garmisch,  Germany.  Following  that  he  was 
assigned  as  assistant  administrative  officer 
in  Moscow  from  1967  tp  1968,  and  then 
political  officer,  1968-1969.  Mr.  Anderson 
returned  to  the  Department  in  1969  to 
become  the  Soviet  desk  officer.  In  1971  he 
was  assigned  as  Egyptian  desk  officer  in  the 


Department  until  he  departed  in  1974  for 
Rabat,  Morocco,  as  political  counselor.  He 
served  there  until  1978,  when  he  was 
named  special  assistant  to  the  senior  adviser 
to  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  on 
Middle  East  and  Soviet  Affairs.  From  1979 
to  1982,  he  served  as  deputy  chief  of  mis- 
sion in  Sofia,  Bulgaria,  and  from  1982  to  the 
present,  he  has  been  deputy  chief  of  mis- 
sion in  Tunis,  Tunisia. 

Mr.  Anderson  served  in  the  United  States 
Navy  as  a  lieutenant  from  1954  to  1958.  He 
graduated  from  Columbia  College  (B.A., 
1954)  and  School  of  International  Studies 
(M.I.A.,  1960).  Mr.  Anderson's  foreign  lan- 
guages are  Arabic,  French,  Russian,  Spanish, 
Ukrainian,  Bulgarian,  and  Swedish.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Mary  (Bonnie) 
Churchill,  has  three  children,  and  resides  in 
Tunis,  Tunisia.  He  was  born  March  26, 
1932,  in  Lewes,  DE. 
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Nomination  of  Frank  G.  Wisner  To  Be  United  States  Ambassador  to 

Egypt 

May  23,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Frank  G.  Wisner,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  a  career  member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Career 
Minister,  as  Ambassador  to  the  Arab  Repub- 
lic of  Egypt.  He  succeeds  Nicholas  A.  Ve- 
liotes. 

Mr.  Wisner  entered  the  Foreign  Service 
in  1962  and  was  assigned  as  a  vice  consul  at 
the  American  Consulate  General  in  Tan- 
gier, Morocco.  He  served  as  third  secretary 
at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Algiers,  Algeria.  In 
1964  Mr.  Wisner  became  a  rural  develop- 
ment officer  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Saigon, 
Vietnam,  for  the  Agency  for  International 
Development.  He  served  in  Vietnam  until 
1969,  when  he  returned  to  the  Department 
as  officer  in  charge  of  Tunisian  affairs.  From 
1971  to  1973,  he  was  first  secretary  at  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Tunis,  Tunisia,  and  follow- 
ing that,  from  1973  to  1974,  he  was  first 
secretary  at   the   U.S.   Embassy  in   Dacca, 


Bangladesh.  From  1974  to  1975,  he  was  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Plans  and  Manage- 
ment in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Affairs  and  in 
late  1975  became  Deputy  Director  of  the 
President's  Indo-China  Task  Force  in  the 
Department.  From  1975  to  1976,  Mr. 
Wisner  was  a  special  assistant  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  and  then  assigned  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Southern  African  Af- 
fairs. He  became  Deputy  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  from  1977  to  1979, 
and  in  1979  he  was  appointed  as  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Zambia. 
Since  1982  Mr.  Wisner  has  been  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  African  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  Wisner  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  (B.A.,  1961).  His  foreign  lan- 
guages are  French,  Arabic,  and  Vietnamese. 
He  is  married,  has  four  children,  and  re- 
sides in  Washington,  DC.  He  was  born  July 
2,  1938,  in  New  York,  NY. 


Nomination  of  Jonathan  Moore  To  Be  United  States  Coordinator  for 
Refugee  Affairs  and  Ambassador  at  Large 
May  23,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Jonathan  Moore  to  be 
United  States  Coordinator  for  Refugee  Af- 
fairs and  Ambassador  at  Large.  He  would 
succeed  Howard  Eugene  Douglas. 

Mr.  Moore  became  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Politics  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  at  Harvard  Universi- 
ty in  1974  after  having  resigned  his  post  as 
Associate  Attorney  General  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Justice.  Immediately  prior  to 
that,  he  served  as  special  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Counselor  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 


and  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.  He  was  a 
legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Leverett  Sal- 
tonstall,  and  he  worked  in  various  State  and 
national  election  campaigns  in  1967-1968. 
Earlier,  he  worked  in  the  Departments  of 
Defense  and  State  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  in  the  Kennedy,  Johnson,  and  Ei- 
senhower administrations,  respectively.  Mr. 
Moore  presently  serves  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  lU  International,  chairs  the 
WCVB-TV  editorial  board  and  the  visiting 
board  of  the  Rockefeller  Center  for  the 
Social  Sciences  at  Dartmouth  College,  and 
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is  a  member  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

Mr.  Moore  was  born  September  10,  1932, 
in  New  York  City.  He  received  his  A.B.  in 


1954  from  Dartmouth  College  and  M.P.A. 
in  1957  from  Harvard  University.  He  is 
married,  has  four  children,  and  resides  in 
Weston,  MA. 


Proclamation  5492— National  Food  Bank  Week,  1986 
May  23,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

In  communities  all  across  the  United 
States,  food  banks  have  been  established  to 
help  provide  wholesome  food  for  people  in 
need. 

These  unique  institutions  are  in  the  best 
tradition  of  American  voluntarism.  They 
have  brought  together  public  agencies,  pri- 
vate industry,  church  groups,  various  asso- 
ciations, and  individual  Americans  in  a  con- 
certed drive  to  meet  a  basic  human  need. 
America's  food  banks  provide  immediate, 
temporary  assistance  at  a  neighborhood 
level  to  individuals  and  families  who  often 
do  not  know  anywhere  else  to  turn. 

Private  donors  of  food  have  greatly  assist- 
ed in  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of 
these  worthwhile  programs.  Schools  and 
neighborhood  groups  have  contributed 
thousands  of  hours  of  manpower  by  helping 
collect  and  distribute  the  vast  quantity  of 
foodstuffs  that  food  banks  handle  each  year. 
The  food  banks  themselves  are  staffed  by 
dedicated  citizens  who  seek  nothing  for 
themselves  but  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  have  served  as  an  invaluable  re- 
source to  their  fellowman.  Without  the  hu- 
manitarian  and   charitable   concern   of  all 


those  involved  in  this  mission,  the  sense  of 
community  and  brotherly  love  that  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  quality  of  life  in  our  cities 
and  towns  would  be  undermined. 

In  recognition  of  the  many  contributions 
of  food  banks  and  the  selfless  Americans 
who  help  organize  and  operate  them,  the 
Congress,  by  House  Joint  Resolution  234, 
has  designated  the  week  beginning  May  18 
through  May  24,  1986,  as  "National  Food 
Bank  Week'*  and  authorized  and  requested 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  ob- 
servance of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  May 
18  through  May  24,  1986,  as  National  Food 
Bank  Week.  I  call  upon  all  Americans  to 
join  in  recognizing  the  accomplishments  of 
these  food  banks. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  23rd  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:29  p.m..  May  23,  1986] 
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Proclamation  5493- 
May  23,  1986 


-Hands  Across  America  Day,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Time  and  again  in  American  history  the 
people  of  this  great  Nation  have  joined  to- 
gether in  demonstrations  of  concern  for  the 
plight  of  their  fellowman.  Throughout  the 
world,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
known  for  their  tradition  of  generosity  and 
voluntary  service  to  others.  The  strength  of 
this  tradition,  which  has  been  revitalized  in 
the  1980s,  lies  in  a  key  insight:  The  well- 
being  of  each  and  every  individual  in  our 
society  is  a  matter  not  only  of  public  inter- 
est, but  of  personal  responsibility  as  well. 
No  form  of  charitable  endeavor  can  truly 
succeed  if  it  is  not  grounded  in  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  benefits  it  confers  are  as  im- 
portant to  the  giver  as  they  are  to  the  re- 
cipient. 

On  May  25,  1986,  millions  of  Americans 
will  participate  in  "Hands  Across  America," 
a  visible  symbol  of  the  determination  that 
unites  Americans  in  the  fight  against 
hunger  and  homelessness.  By  joining  to- 
gether in  this  way,  in  cities  and  towns, 
along  the  back  roads  and  mountain  high- 
ways, from  sea  to  shining  sea,  the  people  of 
this  blessed  land  are  reaffirming  their  will- 
ingness to  sacrifice  so  that  adequate  food 
and  shelter  are  available  to  all.  This  occa- 
sion represents  an  opportunity  for  all  Amer- 


icans to  reflect  on  the  root  causes  of  these 
persistent  problems,  and  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  finding  lasting  solutions  that  will 
allow  everyone  to  live,  eat,  and  work  in 
circumstances  befitting  their  dignity  as 
human  beings. 

On  this  day,  then,  let  us  join  not  only  our 
hands  but  our  hearts  and  our  prayers  in 
efforts  to  ensure  that  America's  God-given 
abundance  is  shared  with  those  in  need. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
246,  has  designated  May  25,  1986,  as 
"Hands  Across  America  Day"  and  has  au- 
thorized and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  May  25,  1986,  as  Hands 
Across  America  Day.  I  call  upon  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  observe  this  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  23rd  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:30  p.m..  May  23,  1986] 


Appointment  of  John  A.  Rocco  as  a  Member  of  the  National 
Commission  for  Employment  Policy 
May  23,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  John  A.  Rocco  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  for 
Employment  Policy  for  a  term  expiring 
March  20,   1989.  This  is  a  reappointment. 

Since  1970  Dr.  Rocco  has  been  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  education,  supervisor  of  stu- 
dent teachers,   and  on  the  faculty  of  the 


Graduate  School  of  Education,  1972-1974, 
at  Rider  College  in  New  Jersey.  Previously, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  adjunct  faculty  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education  with  Rut- 
gers University,  1973-1976;  director  of  con- 
tinuing education  and  an  associate  professor 
at  Camden  County  College,  1968-1979;  and 
principal  of  the  Woodcrest  School  in  Cherry 
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Hill,  NJ,  1964-1968. 

Dr.  Rocco  graduated  from  West  Chester 
State  College  (B.S.,  1959),  Villanova  Univer- 
sity (M.A.,    1961),   and   Rutgers  University 


(Ed.D.,  1974).  He  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Cherry  Hill,  NJ.  Dr. 
Rocco  was  born  June  25,  1936,  in  Philadel- 
phia, PA. 


Appointment  of  the  Membership  of  Presidential  Emergency  Board 
No.  209  To  Investigate  a  Railroad  Labor  Dispute 
May  23,  1986 


The  President  today  has  appointed  the 
following  individuals  to  be  members  of 
Presidential  Emergency  Board  No.  209,  cre- 
ated by  Executive  Order  12557  of  May  16, 
1986: 

Robert  O.  Harris,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to 
serve  as  Chairman.  He  is  an  independent  arbi- 
trator consultant.  Previously,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  National  Mediation  Board,  1977-1984, 
and  served  as  Chairman,  1979-1980,  1982- 
1983.  He  graduated  from  Columbia  College 
(A.B.,  1951),  Yale  Law  School  Q.D.,  1954),  and 
Georgetown  Law  School  (LL.M.,  1961).  Mr. 
Harris  was  born  November  11,  1929,  in  New 
York  City,  and  now  resides  in  Washington,  DC. 

Richard  R.  Kasher,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  an  at- 


torney and  arbitrator  in  Bryn  Mawr.  Previous- 
ly, he  was  director  of  labor  relations  for  the 
Consolidated  Rail  Corp.  in  Philadelphia.  Mr. 
Kasher  graduated  from  Queens  College  (B.A., 
1961),  Boston  University  (J.D.,  1964),  and  New 
York  University  Graduate  School  of  Law 
(LL.M.,  1965).  He  was  born  May  30,  1939,  in 
New  York  City  and  now  resides  in  Bryn  Mawr, 
PA. 

Robert  E.  Peterson,  of  New  York.  He  is  an  inde- 
pendent arbitrator  in  Briarcliff  Manor.  Previ- 
ously, he  was  chief  personnel  officer  for  the 
Long  Island  Rail  Road.  Mr.  Peterson  graduated 
from  Westchester  Community  College  (A.A.S., 
1961)  and  New  York  University  (B.S.,  1963).  He 
was  born  December  5,  1929,  in  Bronxville,  NY, 
and  now  resides  in  Briarcliff  Manor,  NY. 


Appointment  of  14  Delegates  to  the  National  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business 
May  23,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  delegates  to  the  National  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business.  These  are 
new  positions. 

Jim  Anderson,  of  Wyoming.  Mr.  Anderson  is  store 
manager  of  Wyoming  Machinery  Co.  He  grad- 
uated from  Casper  College  (A.B.,  1972).  Mr. 
Anderson  is  married,  has  two  children,  resides 
in  Gillette,  WY,  and  he  was  born  July  24,  1948, 
in  Sheridan,  WY. 

Camille  Haney,  of  Wisconsin.  She  is  president  of 
the  Haney  Co.  in  Milwaukee,  a  national  con- 
sulting organization  that  specializes  in  con- 
sumer-related public  policy  issues.  Ms.  Haney 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at 
Madison  (B.S.,  1968).  She  resides  in  Milwaukee, 
WI,  and  she  was  born  July  8,  1946,  in  Marsh- 
field,  WI. 


Ivan  Mothershead  III,  of  North  Carolina.  He  is 
president  of  UMI  Publications  in  Charlotte,  and 
he  is  currently  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Mothershead 
graduated  from  North  Carolina  State  Universi- 
ty (B.A.,  1970;  M.A.,  1972).  He  is  married,  has 
one  child,  and  resides  in  Charlotte,  NC  He  was 
born  June  24,  1948,  in  Norfolk,  VA. 

Nestor  J.  Navarro,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  LaCo  Investments,  Inc.,  in  Baton 
Rouge,  and  since  1983  he  has  been  a  member 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Small  Business 
Equity  Corporation  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Navarro 
graduated  from  Louisiana  State  University 
(B.S.,  1971).  He  is  married,  has  two  children, 
resides  in  Baton  Rouge,  and  was  born  August 
19,  1947,  in  Victoria  de  Las  Tunas,  Oriente, 
Cuba. 
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Edward  R.  Norford,  of  Pennsylvania.  He  is  presi- 
dent of  Miller  &  Norford  Contractors,  Inc.,  in 
Lemoyne,  and  he  is  currently  a  member  of 
both  the  West  Shore  and  Harrisburg  Area 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  Mr.  Norford  graduat- 
ed from  Penn  State  University  (B.S.,  1946).  He 
is  married,  has  one  child,  resides  in  Camp  Hill, 
PA,  and  he  was  born  October  18,  1928. 

Eugene  Piacentini,  of  Massachusetts.  He  is  execu- 
tive vice  president,  treasurer,  and  CEO  of  Cre- 
ative Gourmets,  Ltd.,  in  Boston.  Mr.  Piacentini 
graduated  from  New  York  University  (B.S.)  and 
the  Culinary  Institute  of  America.  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  three  children,  resides  in  West  Med- 
ford,  MA,  and  was  born  October  13,  1946,  in 
Cambridge,  MA. 

Lester  H.  Poggemeyer,  of  Ohio.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  Poggemeyer  Design,  and  vice 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Bowling  Green.  Mr.  Poggemeyer  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Toledo  (B.S.,  1962).  He 
is  married,  has  two  children,  resides  in  Luckey, 
OH,  and  was  born  December  24,  1940,  in 
Toledo,  OH. 

Warren  A.  Price,  of  Delaware.  He  is  president  of 
Price  Organization,  Price  Honda,  Diamond 
Motor  Sports,  Inc.,  and  Price  Buick  Pontiac  in 
Dover.  Mr.  Price  attended  the  University  of 
Delaware.  He  is  married,  has  three  children, 
resides  in  Dover,  and  was  born  April  16,  1942, 
in  Wilmington,  NC. 

Susan  B.  Sarvis,  of  New  Hampshire.  She  is  presi- 
dent and  owner  of  LTS,  Inc.,  a  manufacturing 
company  in  Manchester.  From  1983  to  1985, 
she  served  on  the  President's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Women's  Business  Ownership.  Ms. 


Sarvis  graduated  from  Ohio  State  University 
(B.S.,  1968).  She  has  two  children,  resides  in 
Manchester,  NH,  and  was  born  August  5,  1945, 
in  Cleveland,  OH. 

Susan  F.  Shultz,  of  Arizona.  She  is  president  of 
Susan  Shultz  &  Associates,  an  executive  search 
consulting  firm  that  she  founded  in  1980  in 
Paradise  Valley.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Arizo- 
na District  Export  Council  and  the  Phoenix 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Ms.  Shultz 
resides  in  Paradise  Valley,  and  she  was  born 
March  25,  1943,  in  New  York,  NY. 

Robert  Gordon  Wagner,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Wagner  is 
president  and  founder  of  the  Glass  Co.  in  Co- 
lumbus. He  attended  Michigan  State  Universi- 
ty. Mr.  Wagner  is  married,  has  three  children, 
and  resides  in  Columbus,  OH.  He  was  born 
April  7,  1941,  in  Rochester,  NY. 

Wesley  L.  Walker,  of  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Walker  is 
owner  of  Walker  Motor  Co.  in  Alamogordo  and 
director  of  the  executive  loan  committee  of 
Western  Bank  in  Las  Cruces.  He  graduated 
from  New  Mexico  A&M  (B.A.,  1950).  Mr. 
Walker  is  married,  has  four  children,  resides  in 
Alamogordo,  and  was  born  September  13, 
1926,  in  Deming,  NM. 

Gregory  K.  Washington,  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington is  president  of  Gregory  K.  Washington, 
CPA's.  He  graduated  from  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity (B.S.,  1984).  Mr.  Washington  is  married, 
resides  in  Forestville,  and  was  born  May  5, 
1952,  in  Sanford,  FL. 

Milton  Zwickel,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Zwickel  is 
president  of  Milroy  Cars,  Inc.,  and  Milroy  Cars 
Rental  Systems,  Inc.,  in  Catskill.  He  is  married, 
has  two  children,  resides  in  Catskill,  and  was 
born  April  23,  1920,  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 


Memorandum  on  Import  Relief  for  the  Wood  Shakes  and  Shingles 

Industry 

May  23,  1986 


Memorandum  for  the  United  States  Trade 
Representative 

Subject:    Western  Red  Cedar  Shakes  and 
Shingles  Import  Relief  Determination 

Pursuant  to  Section  202(bXl)  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2251(bXl)),  I  have 
determined  the  action  I  will  take  with  re- 
spect to  the  report  of  the  United  States 
International  Trade  Commission  (ITC), 
transmitted  to  me  on  March  25,  1986,  con- 


cerning the  results  of  its  investigation  of  a 
petition  for  import  relief  filed  by  the  North- 
west Independent  Forest  Manufacturers  on 
behalf  of  the  domestic  industry  producing 
wood  shakes  and  shingles,  provided  for  in 
item  200.85  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States. 

After  considering  all  relevant  aspects  of 
the  case,  including  those  set  forth  in  Section 
202(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  I  have 
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determined  that  provision  of  import  relief 
in  the  form  of  a  tariff  for  up  to  5  years  is  in 
the  national  economic  interest.  The  tariff 
will  apply  to  all  U.S.  imports  of  western  red 
cedar  shakes  and  shingles.  The  additional 
duty  will  be  35  percent  ad  valorem  for  the 
first  30  months  of  the  period,  20  percent  ad 
valorem  for  months  30  through  54,  and  8 
percent  ad  valorem  for  months  54  through 
60.  This  5-year  relief  program  should  be 
sufficient  to  enable  the  domestic  producers 
of  red  cedar  shakes  and  shingles  to  adjust  to 
competition  during  the  relief  period. 

In  conjunction  with  providing  import 
relief,  I  hereby  direct  you  to  request  that 
the  ITC  advise  me  of  the  probable  econom- 
ic effect  on  the  domestic  industry  of  the 
termination  of  import  relief  after  30 
months.  This  advice  is  to  include  a  review 
of  the  progress  and  specific  efforts  being 
made  by  the  domestic  producers  of  western 
red  cedar  shakes  and  shingles  to  adjust  to 
import  competition.  I  also  direct  you  to  re- 


quest, on  my  behalf,  advice  regarding  ter- 
mination of  relief  from  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  The  ITC,  Com- 
merce, and  Labor  advice  is  to  be  provided 
to  me,  through  you,  3  months  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  30-month  period.  It  is  my 
intention  to  continue  relief  for  the  entire  5- 
year  period  if  general  market  conditions 
continue  to  warrant  relief  and  if  the  domes- 
tic producers  have  begun  to  make  reasona- 
ble progress  toward  adjustment  during  the 
first  30-month  period. 

As  required  by  Section  203(eXl)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  this  tariff  will  be  imple- 
mented by  Presidential  Proclamation  no 
later  than  June  7,  1986,  which  is  the  15th 
day  after  the  date  of  this  determination. 

This  determination  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 9:08  a.m..  May  27,  1986] 


Message  to  the  Congress  on  Import  Relief  for  the  Wood  Shakes  and 
Shingles  Industry 
May  23,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  203(bXl)  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19  U.S.C.  2253(bXl)), 
I  am  writing  to  inform  you  of  my  decision 
today  to  grant  import  relief  to  the  western 
red  cedar  shakes  and  shingles  industry.  At 
the  request  of  the  Northwest  Independent 
Forest  Manufacturers  and  other  private  pe- 
titioners, the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  (ITC)  instituted  an  inves- 
tigation to  determine  whv^^ther  increasing 
imports  of  wood  shakes  and  shingles  were 
injuring  the  domestic  wood  shakes  and  shin- 
gles industry.  The  ITC  found  that  imports 
are  a  substantial  cause  of  serious  injury  or 
threat  thereof  to  the  domestic  red  cedar 
shakes  and  shingles  industry.  Red  cedar 
shakes  and  shingles  imports  have  increased 
dramatically  in  recent  years,  causing  a  sub- 
stantial drop  in  domestic  production,  prof- 
its, and  employment. 
I  have  decided  to  modify  the  ITC  remedy 


by  providing  for  a  declining  tariff  over  the 
period  of  relief,  rather  than  a  constant  35 
percent  duty  as  recommended  by  the  ITC. 
The  relief  program  I  am  implementing  calls 
for  a  duty  of  35  percent  ad  valorem  for  the 
first  30  months  of  the  period,  a  20  percent 
ad  valorem  duty  for  months  30  through  54, 
and  an  8  percent  duty  for  months  54 
through  60.  This  5-year  graduated  relief 
program  will  facilitate  the  industry's  transi- 
tion back  to  free  market  competition  and 
will  help  reduce  consumer  costs  in  the 
latter  months  of  the  relief  period.  Petition- 
ers have  indicated  that  the  industry  would 
support  the  concept  of  graduated  relief. 

In  conjunction  with  providing  import 
relief,  I  have  directed  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  to  request  that  the 
ITC  advise  me  of  the  probable  economic 
effect  on  the  domestic  industry  of  the  ter- 
mination of  import  relief  after  30  months. 
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This  advice  is  to  include  a  review  of  the 
progress  and  specific  efforts  being  made  by 
the  domestic  producers  of  western  red 
cedar  shakes  and  shingles  to  adjust  to 
import  competition.  The  Trade  Representa- 
tive is  also  directed  to  request,  on  my 
behalf,  advice  regarding  termination  of 
relief  from  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce 
and  Labor. 

The  ITC,  Commerce,  and  Labor  advice  is 
to  be  provided  to  me,  through  the  Trade 
Representative,  3  months  prior  to  the  expi- 


ration of  the  first  30-month  relief  period.  It 
is  my  intention  to  continue  relief  for  the 
entire  5-year  period  if  it  appears  at  the  end 
of  30  months  that  market  conditions  war- 
rant a  continuation  of  relief  and  that  do- 
mestic producers  have  begun  to  make  rea- 
sonable progress  toward  adjustment. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
May  23,  1986. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Voluntarism 
May  24,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

As  we  begin  this  Memorial  Day  weekend, 
rd  like  to  take  a  moment  to  consider  one  of 
the  wellsprings  of  our  greatness  as  a  nation: 
our  willingness  to  serve  each  other.  When 
the  Frenchman  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  trav- 
eled across  our  country  more  than  a  centu- 
ry and  a  half  ago,  he  was  struck  by  the 
volunteer  spirit  that  he  encountered.  "The 
Americans,"  he  wrote,  "make  associations  to 
found  seminaries,  to  build  inns,  to  construct 
churches,  to  diffuse  books,  to  send  mission- 
aries to  the  ends  of  the  Earth."  In  large 
part  because  of  this  concern  for  their  fellow 
men  that  he  saw  in  the  American  people, 
de  Tocqueville  concluded  that  America  is 
great,  because  she  is  good.  Today  our  nation 
remains  great  and  good,  and  the  spirit  of 
private  sector  initiative  has  become  a  major 
part  of  American  life. 

Indeed,  just  yesterday  it  was  my  honor  to 
sign  a  proclamation  requested  by  Congress 
that  proclaims  tomorrow.  May  25th,  Hands 
Across  America  Day.  And  my  family  and  I 
plan  to  join  in  the  line  as  it  passes  through 
the  White  House  grounds.  Hands  Across 
America  represents  a  nationwide  effort  to 
help  the  poor  and  homeless  who  live  in  our 
country.  Tomorrow  millions  will  join  in  that 
ancient  gesture  of  good  will  and  friendship, 
the  linking  of  hands,  in  a  demonstration  of 
concern  for  the  less  fortunate.  To  all  those 
participating:  Good  luck.  I  can  wish  you 
nothing  finer  than  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  you  Ve  given  of  yourselves  to  help 


others. 

In  the  past  few  years  we've  witnessed  an 
unprecedented  outpouring  of  charity  and 
good  will — a  reassertion  of  good,  old-fash- 
ioned neighborliness  now  that  our  country 
has  regained  its  self-confidence.  The  figures 
tell  the  story.  Last  year  alone,  individuals, 
corporations,  bequests,  and  foundations 
gave  nearly  $80  billion  to  good  causes.  That 
amount  marked  an  all-time  high  and  came 
to  over  $6.5  billion  more  than  the  amount 
donated  in  1984.  And  according  to  a  recent 
study,  some  89  million  Americans  perform 
volunteer  work  every  year.  I  think  we're 
entitled  to  feel  pretty  good  about  that.  In  a 
way,  though,  the  individual  stories  are  even 
more  impressive  than  the  figures.  This  past 
Thursday,  Nancy  hosted  the  first  interna- 
tional Just  Say  No  walk  here  at  the  White 
House.  Just  Say  No  is  an  organization  teach- 
ing children  around  the  world  to  say  no  to 
drugs.  Indeed,  this  week  was  Just  Say  No  to 
Drugs  Week,  and  the  White  House  rally 
involved  2,300  youngsters  from  Just  Say  No 
clubs  throughout  our  nation's  Capital.  As 
you  might  expect,  these  clubs  require 
school  officials,  teachers,  and  especially  par- 
ents to  give  a  great  deal  of  time.  Nancy  told 
me  everyone  she  spoke  to  at  the  White 
House  rally  was  absolutely  convinced  that 
it's  truly  vital. 

Then  there's  an  organization  called 
HOPE— for  Help  Other  People  Every- 
where. Founded  in  Northfield,  Minnesota, 
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by  Verona  Devney,  a  legal  secretary  who 
decided  to  help  the  needy  by  sewing  and 
donating  clothes,  today  HOPE  distributes 
clothes  to  some  5,000  families  a  year.  In  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  Nick  Monreal  founded 
Teach  the  Children,  and  this  organization 
has  raised  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
provide  school  supplies  to  thousands  of  chil- 
dren from  economically  disadvantaged  fam- 
ilies. And  in  Philadelphia,  a  group  called 
Wheels  has  been  providing  transportation 
for  the  sick  and  handicapped  to  and  from 
hospitals  and  doctors*  offices  since  1959. 
There  is  no  charge  and  no  reliance  on  gov- 
ernment funds. 

One  private  sector  initiative  I  find  most 
moving  is  called  Christmas  in  April.  Found- 
ed by  Bobby  Trimble  of  Midland,  Texas, 
Christmas  in  April  organizes  volunteers 
across  the  country  to  repair  the  homes  of 
needy  older  and  handicapped  Americans. 
Right  here  in  Washington,  Christmas  in 
April  helped  a  woman  named  DeLois  Ruff- 
ing. DeLois  ran  a  home  for  the  elderly  that 
badly  needed  repairs.  The  ceiling  was  virtu- 


ally falling  down  around  her.  With  her  per- 
mission, early  one  April  day  more  than  a 
dozen  volunteers — attorneys,  journalists, 
housewives,  even  a  judge — arrived  to  do 
what  was  needed.  Ten  hours  later,  the 
plumbing  and  ceiling  had  been  fixed,  and 
the  walls  were  gleaming.  And  today  DeLois 
is  a  Christmas  in  April  volunteer  herself. 

As  these  and  so  many  other  organizations 
prove,  the  generosity  and  character  of  the 
American  people  that  de  Tocqueville  ob- 
served more  than  150  years  ago  remain  a 
powerful  and  life-giving  force.  So,  let  us  re- 
flect this  Memorial  Day  weekend  upon  the 
unselfish  millions  who  are  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Americans  in  so  many 
wonderful  ways.  And  as  always,  let  us  re- 
member those  who  gave  the  greatest  gift  of 
all,  the  gift  of  their  lives,  so  that  we  today 
might  live  in  a  nation  of  freedom. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 


Remarks  at  a  Memorial  Day  Ceremony  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  in  Virginia 
May  26,  1986 


Today  is  the  day  we  put  aside  to  remem- 
ber fallen  heroes  and  to  pray  that  no  heroes 
will  ever  have  to  die  for  us  again.  It's  a  day 
of  thanks  for  the  valor  of  others,  a  day  to 
remember  the  splendor  of  America  and 
those  of  her  children  who  rest  in  this  ceme- 
tery and  others.  It's  a  day  to  be  with  the 
family  and  remember. 

I  was  thinking  this  morning  that  across 
the  country  children  and  their  parents  will 
be  going  to  the  town  parade  and  the  young 
ones  will  sit  on  the  sidewalks  and  wave 
their  flags  as  the  band  goes  by.  Later, 
maybe,  they'll  have  a  cookout  or  a  day  at 
the  beach.  And  that's  good,  because  today  is 
a  day  to  be  with  the  family  and  to  remem- 
ber. 

Arlington,  this  place  of  so  many  memo- 
ries, is  a  fitting  place  for  some  remember- 
ing. So  many  wonderful  men  and  women 


rest  here,  men  and  women  who  led  color- 
ful, vivid,  and  passionate  lives.  There  are 
the  greats  of  the  military:  Bull  Halsey  and 
the  Admirals  Leahy,  father  and  son;  Black 
Jack  Pershing;  and  the  GI's  general,  Omar 
Bradley.  Great  men  all,  military  men.  But 
there  are  others  here  known  for  other 
things. 

Here  in  Arlington  rests  a  sharecropper's 
son  who  became  a  hero  to  a  lonely  people. 
Joe  Louis  came  from  nowhere,  but  he  knew 
how  to  fight.  And  he  galvanized  a  nation  in 
the  days  after  Pearl  Harbor  when  he  put  on 
the  uniform  of  his  country  and  said,  "I 
know  we'll  win  because  we're  on  God's 
side."  Audie  Murphy  is  here,  Audio  Murphy 
of  the  wild,  wild  courage.  For  what  else 
would  you  call  it  when  a  man  bounds  to  the 
top  of  a  disabled  tank,  stops  an  enemy  ad- 
vance, saves  lives,  and  rallies  his  men,  and 
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all  of  it  singlehandedly.  When  he  radioed 
for  artillery  support  and  was  asked  how 
close  the  enemy  was  to  his  position,  he  said, 
"Wait  a  minute  and  FU  let  you  speak  to 
them."  [Laughter] 

Michael  Smith  is  here,  and  Dick  Scobee, 
both  of  the  space  shuttle  Challenger.  Their 
courage  wasn't  wild,  but  thoughtful,  the 
mature  and  measured  courage  of  career 
professionals  who  took  prudent  risks  for 
great  reward — in  their  case,  to  advance  the 
sum  total  of  knowledge  in  the  world. 
They're  only  the  latest  to  rest  here;  they 
join  other  great  explorers  with  names  like 
Grissom  and  Chaffee. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  here,  the  great 
jurist  and  fighter  for  the  right.  A  poet 
searching  for  an  image  of  true  majesty 
could  not  rest  until  he  seized  on  "Holmes 
dissenting  in  a  sordid  age."  Young  Holmes 
served  in  the  Civil  War.  He  might  have 
been  thinking  of  the  crosses  and  stars  of 
Arlington  when  he  wrote:  "At  the  grave  of 
a  hero  we  end,  not  with  sorrow  at  the  inevi- 
table loss,  but  with  the  contagion  of  his 
courage;  and  with  a  kind  of  desperate  joy 
we  go  back  to  the  fight." 

All  of  these  men  were  different,  but  they 
shared  this  in  common:  They  loved  America 
very  much.  There  was  nothing  they 
wouldn't  do  for  her.  And  they  loved  with 
the  sureness  of  the  young.  It's  hard  not  to 
think  of  the  young  in  a  place  like  this,  for 
it's  the  young  who  do  the  fighting  and 
dying  when  a  peace  fails  and  a  war  begins. 
Not  far  from  here  is  the  statue  of  the  three 
servicemen — the  three  fighting  boys  of 
Vietnam.  It,  too,  has  majesty  and  more.  Per- 
haps you've  seen  it — three  rough  boys  walk- 
ing together,  looking  ahead  with  a  steady 
gaze.  There's  something  wounded  about 
them,  a  kind  of  resigned  toughness.  But 
there's  an  unexpected  tenderness,  too.  At 
first  you  don't  really  notice,  but  then  you 
see  it.  The  three  are  touching  each  other,  as 
if  they're  supporting  each  other,  helping 
each  other  on. 

I  know  that  many  veterans  of  Vietnam 
will  gather  today,  some  of  them  perhaps  by 
the  wall.  And  they're  still  helping  each 
other  on.  They  were  quite  a  group,  the  boys 


of  Vietnam — ^boys  who  fought  a  terrible  and 
vicious  war  without  enough  support  from 
home,  boys  who  were  dodging  bullets  while 
we  debated  the  efficacy  of  the  battle.  It  was 
often  our  poor  who  fought  in  that  war;  it 
was  the  unpampered  boys  of  the  working 
class  who  picked  up  the  rifles  and  went  on 
the  march.  They  learned  not  to  rely  on  us; 
they  learned  to  rely  on  each  other.  And 
they  were  special  in  another  way:  They 
chose  to  be  faithful.  They  chose  to  reject 
the  fashionable  skepticism  of  their  time. 
They  chose  to  believe  and  answer  the  call 
of  duty.  They  had  the  wild,  wild  courage  of 
youth.  They  seized  certainty  from  the  heart 
of  an  ambivalent  age;  they  stood  for  some- 
thing. 

And  we  owe  them  something,  those  boys. 
We  owe  them  first  a  promise:  That  just  as 
they  did  not  forget  their  missing  comrades, 
neither,  ever,  will  we.  And  there  are  other 
promises.  We  must  always  remember  that 
peace  is  a  fragile  thing  that  needs  constant 
vigilance.  We  owe  them  a  promise  to  look 
at  the  world  with  a  steady  gaze  and,  per- 
haps, a  resigned  toughness,  knowing  that 
we  have  adversaries  in  the  world  and  chal- 
lenges and  the  only  way  to  meet  them  and 
maintain  the  peace  is  by  staying  strong. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  lesson  of  this  centu- 
ry, a  lesson  learned  in  the  Sudetenland,  in 
Poland,  in  Hungary,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in 
Cambodia.  If  we  really  care  about  peace, 
we  must  stay  strong.  If  we  really  care  about 
peace,  we  must,  through  our  strength,  dem- 
onstrate our  unwillingness  to  accept  an 
ending  of  the  peace.  We  must  be  strong 
enough  to  create  peace  where  it  does  not 
exist  and  strong  enough  to  protect  it  where 
it  does.  That's  the  lesson  of  this  century 
and,  I  think,  of  this  day.  And  that's  all  I 
wanted  to  say.  The  rest  of  my  contribution 
is  to  leave  this  great  place  to  its  peace,  a 
peace  it  has  earned. 

Thank  all  of  you,  and  God  bless  you,  and 
have  a  day  full  of  memories. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:10  a.m.  at 
the  Memorial  Amphitheater.  Prior  to  his  re- 
marks, he  placed  a  wreath  at  the  Tomb  of 
the  Unknown  Soldier. 
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Executive  Order  12560- 
Related  Functions 
May  24,  1986 


-Administration  of  Foreign  Relations  and 


By  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Presi- 
dent by  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  including  sec- 
tion 621  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  2381),  and  sec- 
tion 301  of  title  3  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  in  order  to  delegate  certain  func- 
tions concerning  foreign  assistance  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  the  Director  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Agency,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  as  follows: 

Section  I.  Section  l-102(a)  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12163,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  deleting  paragraph  "(6)**  and 
adding  the  following  new  paragraphs  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(6)  section  903(b)  of  the  International  Se- 
curity and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of 

1985  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "ISDCA  of 
1985"); 

"(7)  section  709  of  the  ISDCA  of  1985, 
which  authority  shall  be  exercised  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Secretary  of  Defense; 

"(8)  sections  1205(b)  and  1210  of  the 
ISDCA  of  1985;" 

"(9)  section  541  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 

1986  (as  enacted  in  Public  Law  99-190),  to 
be  exercised  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
within  IDCA;"  and 

"(10)  the  first  proviso  under  the  heading 
"Population,  Development  Assistance"  con- 
tained in  Title  II  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1986  (as  enacted  in  Public  Law  99-190),  to 
be  exercised  by  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
within  IDCA.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  l-201(a)  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12163,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  deleting  paragraphs  "(7)", 
"(22)",  "(23)",  "(25)",  "(26)",  and  "(27)",  re- 
numbering the  remaining  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly, and  inserting  the  following  new 
paragraphs  at  the  end  thereof: 


"(23)  sections  462,  464(dX2),  620E(e),  and 
660(d)  of  the  Act; 

"(24)  section  129(b)  of  the  ISDCA  of  1985, 
which  shall  be  exercised  in  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency; 

"(25)  sections  207,  552(b),  611,  612(a), 
617(c),  702(c),  703(a),  705(b)  and  (c),  706, 
7220),  813(b)  and  1008  of  the  ISDCA  of 
1985;". 

Sec.  3.  Section  l-201(a)  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12163,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  deleting  "481,  and  502B," 
from  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  "section 
305"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(26)  chapter  8  of  part  I  of  the  Act, 
except  for  section  481(h),  which  is  reserved 
to  the  President"; 

"(27)  section  502B  of  the  Act;"  and 

"(28)  sections  527,  528,  537,  543  and  547 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and  Related  Pro- 
grams Appropriations  Act,  1986  (as  enacted 
in  Public  Law  99-190).". 

Sec.  4.  Section  l-201(aX3)  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12163,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  section  505(a)  relating  to  other  provi- 
sions which  may  be  required  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  sections  505(d),  (e),  (f)  and  (g)  of 
the  Act.". 

Sec.  5.  Section  l-201(aX22)  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12163,  as  redesignated  by  this 
Order,  is  further  amended  by  inserting  im- 
mediately after  "(Public  Law  98-525)"  the 
phrase  "as  amended  by  section  306  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  Authorization  Act, 
1986  (Public  Law  99-145),". 

Sec.  6.  Section  l-201(aX15)  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12163,  as  amended,  as  redesig- 
nated by  this  Order,  is  further  amended  by 
deleting  "(other  than  chapter  4  thereof)". 

Sec.  7.  Section  1-301  of  Executive  Order 
No.  12163,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  paragraph  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(e)  Those  functions  conferred  upon  the 
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President  under  section  616  of  the  ISDCA 
of  1985.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  1-30 1(c)  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12163,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(c)  "Those  functions  under  section  634A 
of  the  Act,  to  the  extent  they  relate  to  noti- 
fications to  the  Congress  concerning 
changes  in  programs  under  part  II  of  the 
Act  (except  chapters  4,  6,  and  8  thereof) 
and  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  subject  to  prior  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State.". 

Sec.  9.  Section  l-701(d)  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12163,  as  amended,  is  further 
amended  by  inserting  "465(b)"  immediately 
after  "303,"  and  by  inserting  "552(c), 
552(e),"  immediately  after  "506(a),". 

Sec.  10.  Section  l-701(g)  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12163,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Those  under  sections  130,  131,  504 
and  505  of  the  ISDCA  of  1985  and  under 
section  529  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  and 
Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act, 
1986.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  1(d)  of  Executive  Order 
No.  11958,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Those  under  Sections  22(a),  29,  30 


and  30A  of  the  Act  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense.". 

Sec.  12.  Section  1(e)  of  Executive  Order 
No.  11958,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Those  under  Section  23  of  the  Act  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  be  exercised  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  except  that 
the  President  shall  determine  any  rate  of 
interest  to  be  charged  which  is  less  than  the 
market  rate  of  interest.". 

Sec.  13.  Section  1(f)  of  Executive  Order 
No.  11958,  as  amended,  is  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  Those  under  Sections  24,  27,  and  28 
of  the  Act  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The 
Secretary  of  Defense,  in  implementing  the 
functions  delegated  to  him  under  Sections 
24  and  27,  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.". 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
May  24,  1986. 


[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:38  a.m..  May  27,  1986] 

Note:  The  Executive  order  was  released  by 
the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  May  27. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
United  Nations  Special  Session  on  Africa 
May  27,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
the  success  of  the  historic  Special  Session  on 
Africa  which  opens  today  at  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York.  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  will  head  the  U.S.  delegation. 
A  year  ago  Americans  were  deeply  moved 
by  the  famine  and  human  suffering  across 
the  continent  of  Africa.  We  demonstrated 
the  strength  of  our  free  enterprise  system 
in  meeting  Africa's  emergency  needs 
through  the  great  productivity  of  our  farm- 
ers. Americans  and  other  donors,  in  both 
the  public  and  private  sectors,  can  be  proud 
of  our  role  in  saving  African  lives  and  in- 


spiring hope  for  a  better  future. 

It  is  fitting  that  Africans  and  the  interna- 
tional community  meet  now  to  debate  Afri- 
ca's economic  crisis,  so  that  we  can  avoid 
future  famines.  Much  has  happened  since 
last  year.  Africans  have  demonstrated  that 
they  can  dramatically  increase  food  produc- 
tion, and  today  large  surpluses  in  coarse 
grains  exist  in  numerous  African  countries. 
Yet  hunger  persists  in  areas  where  econom- 
ic incentives  and  marketing  networks  are 
weak,  where  rains  were  again  inadequate, 
and  where  civil  strife  prevails. 

Overcoming     hunger     and     poverty     in 
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Africa  requires  addressing  the  broader 
issues  of  economic  growth  and  social  justice. 
Just  as  Africans  can  produce  food,  they  have 
the  capacity  to  establish  economic  systems 
which  meet  the  needs  of  all  their  people. 
The  twin  pillars  of  political  and  economic 
freedoms  cannot  be  separated;  together 
they  foster  social,  economic,  and  political 
responsibilities  which  sustain  individual 
growth  and  promote  national  development 
as  well  as  democracy. 

Many  African  countries  have  adopted 
economic  policies  which  emphasize  a 
market  orientation  and  which  will  release 
the  energies  of  their  indigenous  private  sec- 
tors. These  free  market  policies  can  pro- 
mote broad-based,  equitable  development 
based  on  social  justice,  self-reliance,  and  the 
proven  skills  of  the  African  people.  When 
individuals  are  encouraged  to  be  creative 
and  productive,  they  contribute  to  a  strong 


economic  base  which  constitutes  the  foun- 
dation of  economic  growth,  social  justice, 
political  stability,  and  true  independence. 
This  special  session  is  an  historic  occasion, 
when  the  world  has  come  together  to  con- 
firm a  stronger  partnership  with  Africa, 
based  on  shared  ideals,  a  renewed  sense  of 
purpose  and  commitment,  and  hope  for  the 
future.  Working  as  true  partners,  the  Afri- 
can people  and  the  international  communi- 
ty, through  both  its  public  and  private  sec- 
tors, can  lay  the  basis  for  a  prosperous 
Africa  in  which  the  African  people  contrib- 
ute fully  to  their  own  as  well  as  their  na- 
tional well-being.  It  is  the  prayer  of  the 
American  people  that  peace  will  come  with 
prosperity,  so  that  the  great  continent  of 
Africa  can  realize  its  vast  potential. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  9:19  a.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Central  American  Summit  Meeting 
May  27,  1986 


The  summit  meeting  of  the  Central 
American  Presidents  indicates  that  Nicara- 
gua and  the  four  Central  American  democ- 
racies are  still  far  apart  on  a  number  of 
issues.  The  five  Presidents  decided  that 
their  joint  declaration  would  not  refer  to 
the  date  of  June  6,  because  there  was  a 
general  sense  that  the  date  for  signature  of 
a  treaty  is  unrealistic.  I  point  out  the  fact 
that  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  made 
strong  statements  critical  of  Nicaragua.  And 
we  understand  he  rejected  the  inclusion  in 
the  joint  declaration  of  the  reference  to  the 
attending  heads  of  states  as  freely  elected. 


because  Daniel  Ortega  does  not  fit  that  de- 
scription. 

The  Nicaraguans  also  posed  objections  to 
reducing  their  military  forces.  The  Nicara- 
guans continue  to  block  progress  toward 
achieving  a  treaty  by  demanding  that  the 
verification  provisions  and  other  military 
provisions  of  the  treaty  be  negotiated  only 
after  the  signing.  This,  of  course,  is  not  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Central  American  countries. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  approximately  9:22  a.m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House. 
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Remarks  Following  Discussions  With  President  Jose  Simeon  Azcona 
Hoyo  of  Honduras 
May  27,  1986 


President  Reagan.  It's  been  my  honor  to 
welcome  to  Washington  and  to  confer  with 
President  Azcona  of  Honduras.  And  we Ve 
had  extremely  useful  discussions  today.  We 
both  expressed  our  appreciation  for  the 
positive  and  solid  relationship  that  our  two 
countries  enjoy.  We  reviewed  recent  devel- 
opments in  Central  America,  including  the 
summit  meeting  this  past  weekend. 

President  Azcona  and  I  are  in  full  agree- 
ment on  the  necessity  of  working  for  great- 
er economic  growth  in  Central  America 
and  the  importance  of  democratic  institu- 
tions to  the  cause  of  peace  in  the  region.  I 
reaffirmed  the  commitment  of  the  United 
States  to  cooperate  closely  with  Honduras, 
both  in  helping  to  build  its  economy  and  in 
bolstering  its  democracy.  I  expressed  to 
President  Azcona  my  personal  thanks  and 
that  of  the  American  people  for  his  govern- 
ment's responsible  stand  on  regional  issues. 

Our  two  governments  share  a  serious 
concern  over  the  threat  to  peace,  stability, 
and  freedom  posed  by  the  Communist 
regime  in  Nicaragua.  The  Nicaraguan  Com- 
munists, with  extensive  Soviet  and  Cuban 
support,  persist  in  repressing  their  own 
population  and  in  backing  the  subversion  of 
their  democratic  neighbors.  This  endangers 
all  of  Latin  America  and  ultimately  the 
United  States  as  well.  In  this  regard,  I  un- 
derscored to  the  President  our  promise  to 
stand  by  Honduras  in  defense  of  its  national 
sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity,  as  is  in 
accordance  with  our  reciprocal  internation- 
al rights  and  obligations.  A  joint  communi- 
que will  be  issued  today  reiterating  this 
mutual  commitment.  President  Azcona  and 
I  agree  that  our  countries  and  the  other 
democracies  in  the  region  must  act  togeth- 
er to  end  the  conflict  that  plagues  Central 
America,  but  it's  not  just  up  to  us. 

Securing  regional  peace  will  require  an 
end  to  Communist  aggression  as  well  as  na- 
tional reconciliation  and  democratization 
within  Nicaragua.  Honduras  has  been  dili- 
gent and  persistent  in  its  pursuit  of  a  com- 
prehensive  and   verifiable   solution   within 


the  framework  of  the  Contadora  negotia- 
tions, and,  Mr.  President,  you  have  our  sup- 
port in  these  efforts.  The  United  States  con- 
tinues to  believe  that  a  realistic  and  en- 
forceable agreement,  based  on  the  full  im- 
plementation of  the  Contadora  Document 
of  Objectives,  is  one  way  to  bring  peace  to 
Central  America. 

And  finally,  it  was  a  great  personal  pleas- 
ure to  meet  President  Azcona.  I  look  for- 
ward to  continuing  our  work  in  the  same 
spirit  of  friendship  and  respect  that  was  so 
evident  in  our  meeting  today.  So,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  thank  you  for  coming.  Godspeed 
on  your  way  home. 

President  Azcona.  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  talk  with  President  Reagan.  I 
believe  that  these  exchanges  of  views,  held 
in  a  climate  of  great  cordiality  and  frank- 
ness, are  always  beneficial,  because  they 
lead  to  greater  understanding  and  a  better 
relationship  between  our  governments  and 
peoples. 

With  President  Reagan,  we  have  re- 
viewed the  various  aspects  of  the  harmoni- 
ous bilateral  relations  between  our  two 
countries.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  the 
economic  field  he  was  receptive  to  the 
points  I  made  to  him.  So,  I  am  certain  that 
his  great  country  will  give  broad  support  to 
the  measures  which  my  government  is 
taking  to  reactivate  the  Honduran  economy 
and  reduce  our  present  high  unemploy- 
ment levels,  as  a  complement  to  Honduran 
short-  and  medium-term  efforts,  all  without 
neglecting  our  security  needs. 

I  have  told  President  Reagan  about  the 
efforts  we  are  making  in  Honduras  to  devel- 
op our  country.  In  this  context,  I  reiterated 
the  fact  that  our  government  assigns  the 
highest  priority  to  foreign  investment, 
while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  at 
present  we  also  require  the  participation  of 
government  and  the  cooperation  of  friendly 
countries,  among  which  the  United  States  is 
one  of  the  closest.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
we  believe  in  the  necessity  of  offering  the 
foreign  investor  a  climate  of  tranquillity. 
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encouraging  his  participation  in  the  effort 
being  made  by  Hondurans  to  develop  our 
country,  and  of  offering  him  guarantees 
which  ensure  the  protection  of  his  legiti- 
mate rights,  I  have  authorized  the  Foreign 
Minister  to  sign  during  this  visit  the  treaty 
on  the  settlement  of  investment  disputes 
between  states  and  nationals  of  other  states. 
This  treaty  will  provide  the  foreign  investor 
in  Honduras  with  access  to  international 
legal  mechanisms  of  recognized  impartiality 
and  competence,  which  together  with  those 
offered  by  Honduran  law  will  guarantee  to 
him  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights.  In  the 
political  field,  we  reaffirmed  our  identity  as 
a  regime  governed  by  rule  of  law  and  based 
on  the  effective  exercise  of  democracy  and 
on  respect  for  human  rights. 

When  we  examined  the  situation  in  Cen- 
tral America,  we  noted  with  concern  that 
conditions  jeopardizing  peace  and  security 
still  exist.  We  agreed  that  major  new  efforts 
must  be  made  to  find  a  negotiated  solution 
to  the  crisis,  based  on  concrete  actions  for 
national  reconciliation,  on  free  and  honest 
elections,  on  disarmament,  and  in  general, 
on  the  creation  of  a  climate  in  which  free- 
dom and  security  for  all  can  guarantee  the 
economic  and  social  development  of  the 
peoples  of  Central  America.  To  that  end,  it 


is  necessary  to  conclude  fully  verifiable,  ju- 
ridical arrangements  among  the  Central 
American  States.  President  Reagan  reiterat- 
ed to  me  that,  in  accordance  with  the  spe- 
cial security  relationship  which  exists  be- 
tween our  two  countries,  as  long  as  grave 
threats  to  Honduras  security  and  to  the  sta- 
bility of  our  institutions  persist,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  will  be  prepared, 
in  the  case  of  armed  aggression  against 
Honduras,  to  render  it  any  necessary  assist- 
ance which  the  Honduran  Government 
may  request. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  how  very 
gratified  I  am  that  in  the  course  of  this  visit, 
the  relations  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
which  exist  between  Honduras  and  the 
United  States  have  been  strengthened 
within  a  framework  of  trust  and  mutual  re- 
spect. Thank  you  very  much. 

Note:  President  Reagan  spoke  at  1:26  p.m. 
in  the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  Presi- 
dent Azcona  spoke  in  Spanish,  and  his  re- 
marks were  translated  by  an  interpreter. 
Earlier,  the  two  Presidents  met  privately  in 
the  Oval  Office  and  then  with  U.S.  and 
Honduran  officials  in  the  Cabinet  Room. 
Following  their  meetings,  they  had  lunch 
in  the  Residence. 


Honduras-United  States  Joint  Communique 
May  27,  1986 


The  Presidents  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  The  Republic  of  Honduras, 
meeting  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  May  27, 
1986,  recognizing  the  continuing  serious- 
ness of  the  Central  American  crisis  and  the 
need  to  take  appropriate  measures  to  pro- 
tect the  mutual  security  of  their  respective 
countries,  issue  the  following  communique: 

The  Presidents  reaffirmed  the  joint  com- 
munique issued  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
May  21,  1985,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  review  of  the  security  relationship.  The 
two  Presidents  reiterated  their  govern- 
ments' intention  to  continue  to  work  closely 
together  in  the  face  of  the  serious  threats  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  both  countries 


through  mutual  assistance  and  the  develop- 
ment of  defensive  capabilities.  To  this  end, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
continue  to  cooperate,  as  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate, in  the  strengthening  of  Hondu- 
ras' defenses  and  the  modernization  of  its 
armed  forces. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  fur- 
ther reiterated  its  firm  and  unwavering 
commitment  to  cooperate  in  the  defense  of 
the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Honduras  in  accordance  with  the  reciprocal 
rights  and  obligations  relating  to  legitimate 
individual  and  collective  self-defense  and 
the  use  of  armed  force,  as  expressed  in  the 
Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assist- 
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ance,  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

In  view  of  the  close  cooperation  in  the 
two  countries'  political  and  security  rela- 
tionships and  the  very  serious  security 
threats  that  exist  in  Central  America,  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Hon- 
duras reaffirmed  the  rights  and  obligations 
in  the  three  above-mentioned  instruments, 
including  Article  3  of  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  Article  51 
of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
Article  21  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

In  case  of  an  armed  attack  against  Hon- 
duras, the  United  States  will  take  appropri- 
ate measures,  consistent  with  the  rights  and 
obligations  cited  above,  to  consult  with  and 
to  support  the  Government  of  Honduras  in 
a  timely  and  effective  manner  in  its  efforts 
to  defend  its  sovereignty  and  territorial  in- 
tegrity against  communist  aggression. 

The  two  Presidents,  recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  democratic  political  and  eco- 
nomic development  to  ensure  peace  and 
the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the 
region's  people,  reaffirmed  their  intention 
to  enhance  bilateral  cooperation  to  achieve 
the  economic  prosperity  and  to  strengthen 


the  democratic  social  development  of  Hon- 
duras. In  this  regard,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  reaffirms  its  intention  to 
disperse  during  this  year  the  full  $61.25 
million  available  from  1986  United  States 
Economic  Support  Funds  to  assist  the  im- 
plementation of  the  economic  stabilization 
program  recently  announced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Honduras. 

The  two  Presidents  also  reaffirmed  their 
conviction  that  Central  America  can 
achieve  its  full  development  only  in  a  cli- 
mate of  peace  and  complete  freedom.  In 
this  sense,  they  reiterated  their  firm  sup- 
port for  the  efforts  undertaken  by  the  four 
Central  American  democracies  to  conclude 
a  comprehensive  and  verifiable  agreement 
for  peace  and  democracy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica through  the  Contadora  process.  In  par- 
ticular, they  noted  the  need  for  a  treaty  in 
which  all  commitments  are  fulfilled  simulta- 
neously and  which  provides  for  the  clearly 
verifiable  implementation  of  national  recon- 
ciliation, democratization,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  armaments  and  troops.  Such  an 
agreement  would  guarantee  the  exercise  of 
democracy  in  the  five  nations  of  the  region. 

Washington,  D.C., 
May  27,  1986. 


Statement  on  Soviet  and  United  States  Compliance  With  Arms 
Control  Agreements 
May  27,  1986 


On  the  eve  of  the  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tions talks  (START)  in  1982,  I  decided  that 
the  United  States  would  not  undercut  the 
expired  SALT  I  Interim  Offensive  Agree- 
ment or  the  unratified  SALT  II  agreement 
as  long  as  the  Soviet  Union  exercised  equal 
restraint.  I  took  this  action,  despite  my  con- 
cerns about  the  flaws  inherent  in  those 
agreements,  to  foster  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  restraint  conducive  to  serious  nego- 
tiations on  arms  reductions.  I  made  clear 
that  our  policy  required  reciprocity  and 
that  it  must  not  adversely  affect  our  nation- 
al security  interests  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
tinuing Soviet  military  buildup. 


Last  June  I  reviewed  the  status  of  U.S. 
interim  restraint  policy.  I  found  that  the 
United  States  had  fully  kept  its  part  of  the 
bargain.  As  I  have  documented  in  three  de- 
tailed reports  to  the  Congress,  most  recent- 
ly in  December  1985,  the  Soviet  Union,  re- 
grettably, has  not.  I  noted  last  June  that  the 
pattern  of  Soviet  noncompliance  with  their 
existing  arms  control  commitments  increas- 
ingly affected  our  national  security.  This 
pattern  also  raised  fundamental  concerns 
about  the  integrity  of  the  arms  control 
process  itself.  A  country  simply  cannot  be 
serious  about  effective  arms  control  unless 
it  is  equally  serious  about  compliance.  In 
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spite  of  the  regrettable  Soviet  record,  I  con- 
cluded last  June  that  it  remained  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  to 
try,  once  more,  to  establish  an  interim 
framework  of  truly  mutual  restraint  on  stra- 
tegic offensive  arms  as  we  pursued,  with 
renewed  vigor,  our  objective  of  deep  reduc- 
tions in  existing  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear  ar- 
senals through  the  Geneva  negotiations. 

Therefore,  I  undertook  to  go  the  extra 
mile,  dismantling  a  Poseidon  submarine, 
U.S.S.  Sam  Rayburn,  to  give  the  Soviet 
Union  adequate  time  to  take  the  steps  nec- 
essary to  join  us  in  establishing  an  interim 
framework  of  truly  mutual  restraint.  How- 
ever, I  made  it  clear  that,  as  subsequent 
U.S.  deployment  milestones  were  reached,  I 
would  assess  the  overall  situation  and  deter- 
mine future  U.S.  actions  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  in  light  of  Soviet  behavior  in  exercis- 
ing restraint  comparable  to  our  own,  cor- 
recting their  noncompliance,  reversing 
their  unwarranted  military  buildup,  and  se- 
riously pursuing  equitable  and  verifiable 
arms  reduction  agreements.  Later  this 
month  the  eighth  Trident  submarine,  U.S.S. 
Nevada,  begins  sea  trials.  In  accordance 
with  our  announced  policy,  I  have  assessed 
our  options  with  respect  to  that  milestone.  I 
have  considered  Soviet  actions  since  my 
June  1985  decision  and  U.S.  and  allied  secu- 
rity interests  in  light  of  both  those  actions 
and  our  programmatic  options.  The  situa- 
tion is  not  encouraging. 

While  we  have  seen  some  modest  indica- 
tions of  improvement  in  one  or  two  areas, 
there  has  been  no  real  progress  toward 
meeting  U.S.  concerns  with  respect  to  the 
general  pattern  of  Soviet  noncompliance 
with  major  arms  control  commitments,  par- 
ticularly in  those  areas  of  most  obvious  and 
direct  Soviet  noncompliance  with  the  SALT 
and  ABM  agreements.  The  deployment  of 
the  SS-25,  a  forbidden  second  new  inter- 
continental ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  type, 
continues  apace.  The  Soviet  Union  contin- 
ues to  encrypt  telemetry  associated  with  its 
ballistic  missile  testing  in  a  manner  which 
impedes  verification.  The  Krasnoyarsk  radar 
remains  a  clear  violation.  We  see  no  abate- 
ment of  the  Soviet  strategic  force  buildup. 
Finally,  since  the  November  summit,  we 
have  yet  to  see  the  Soviets  follow  up  con- 
structively  on   the   commitment   made  by 


General  Secretary  Gorbachev  and  myself  to 
achieve  early  progress  in  the  Geneva  nego- 
tiations, in  particular  in  areas  where  there  is 
common  ground,  including  the  principle  of 
50-percent  reductions  in  the  strategic  nu- 
clear arms  of  both  countries,  appropriately 
applied,  as  well  as  an  interim  agreement  on 
intermediate-range  nuclear  forces  (INF). 

Based  on  Soviet  conduct  since  my  June 
1985  decision,  I  can  only  conclude  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not,  as  yet,  taken  those 
actions  that  would  indicate  its  readiness  to 
join  us  in  an  interim  framework  of  truly 
mutual  restraint.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
also  considered  the  programmatic  options 
available  to  the  United  States  in  terms  of 
their  overall  net  impact  on  U.S.  and  allied 
security.  When  I  issued  guidance  on  U.S. 
policy  on  June  10,  1985,  the  military  plans 
and  programs  for  fiscal  year  1986  were 
about  to  be  implemented.  The  amount  of 
flexibility  that  any  nation  has  in  the  near 
term  for  altering  its  planning  is  modest  at 
best.  Our  military  planning  will  take  more 
time  to  move  out  from  under  the  shadow  of 
previous  assumptions,  especially  in  the 
budgetary  conditions  which  we  now  face. 
These  budgetary  conditions  make  it  essen- 
tial that  we  make  the  very  best  possible  use 
of  our  resources. 

The  United  States  had  long  planned  to 
retire  and  dismantle  two  of  the  oldest  Posei- 
don submarines  when  their  reactor  cores 
were  exhausted.  Had  I  been  persuaded  that 
refueling  and  retaining  these  two  Poseidon 
submarines  would  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly and  cost-effectively  to  the  national 
security,  I  would  have  directed  that  these 
two  Poseidon  submarines  not  be  dismantled 
but  be  overhauled  and  retained.  However, 
in  view  of  present  circumstances,  including 
current  military  and  economic  realities,  I 
have  directed  their  retirement  and  disman- 
tlement as  planned.  As  part  of  the  same 
decision  last  June,  I  also  announced  that  we 
would  take  appropriate  and  proportionate 
responses  when  needed  to  protect  our  own 
security  in  the  face  of  continuing  Soviet 
noncompliance.  It  is  my  view  that  certain 
steps  are  now  required  by  continued  Soviet 
disregard  of  their  obligations. 

Needless  to  say,  the  most  essential  near- 
term  response  to  Soviet  noncompliance  re- 
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mains  the  implementation  of  our  full  strate- 
gic modernization  program,  to  underwrite 
deterrence  today,  and  the  continued  pur- 
suit of  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative  (SDI) 
research  program,  to  see  if  it  is  possible  to 
provide  a  safer  and  more  stable  basis  for 
our  future  security  and  that  of  our  allies. 
The  strategic  modernization  program,  in- 
cluding the  deployment  of  the  second  50 
Peacekeeper  missiles,  is  the  foundation  for 
all  future  U.S.  offensive  force  options.  It 
provides  a  solid  basis  which  can  and  will  be 
adjusted  over  time  to  respond  most  effi- 
ciently to  continued  Soviet  noncompliance. 
The  SDI  program  represents  our  best  hope 
for  a  future  in  which  our  security  can  rest 
on  the  increasing  contribution  of  defensive 
systems  that  threaten  no  one. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  maintain 
full  support  for  these  programs.  To  fail  to 
do  so  would  be  the  worst  response  to  Soviet 
noncompliance.  It  would  immediately  and 
seriously  undercut  our  negotiators  in 
Geneva  by  removing  the  leverage  that  they 
must  have  to  negotiate  equitable  reductions 
in  both  U.S.  and  Soviet  forces.  It  would 
send  precisely  the  wrong  signal  to  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Soviet  Union  about  the  seri- 
ousness of  our  resolve  concerning  their  non- 
compliance. And  it  would  significantly  in- 
crease the  risk  to  our  security  for  years  to 
come.  Therefore,  our  highest  priority  must 
remain  the  full  implementation  of  these 
programs. 

Secondly,  the  development  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  its  massive  ICBM  forces  continues 
to  challenge  seriously  the  essential  balance 
which  has  deterred  both  conflict  and  coer- 
cion. Last  June  I  cited  the  Soviet  Union's 
SS-25  missile,  a  second  new  type  of  ICBM 
prohibited  under  SALT  II,  as  a  clear  and 
irreversible  violation.  With  the  number  of 
deployed  SS-25  mobile  ICBM's  growing,  I 
now  call  upon  the  Congress  to  restore  bi- 
partisan support  for  a  balanced,  cost-effec- 
tive, long-term  program  to  restore  both  the 
survivability  and  effectiveness  of  the  U.S. 
ICBM  program.  This  program  should  in- 
clude the  full  deployment  of  the  100  Peace- 
keeper ICBM's.  But  it  must  also  look 
beyond  the  Peacekeeper  and  toward  addi- 
tional U.S.  ICBM  requirements  in  the 
future,  including  the  small  ICBM  to  com- 
plement Peacekeeper.  Therefore,  I  have  di- 


rected the  Department  of  Defense  to  pro- 
vide to  me  by  November  1986  an  assess- 
ment of  the  best  options  for  carrying  out 
such  a  comprehensive  ICBM  program.  This 
assessment  will  address  the  basing  of  the 
second  50  Peacekeeper  missiles  and  specific 
alternative  configurations  for  the  small 
ICBM  in  terms  of  size,  number  of  war- 
heads, and  production  rates. 

Finally,  I  have  also  directed  that  the  ad- 
vanced cruise  missile  program  be  acceler- 
ated. This  would  not  direct  any  increase  in 
the  total  program  procurement  at  this  time, 
but  rather  would  establish  a  more  efficient 
program  that  both  saves  money  and  accel- 
erates the  availability  of  additional  options 
for  the  future.  This  brings  us  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  SALT  agreements.  SALT  II  was 
a  fundamentally  flawed  and  unratified 
treaty.  Even  if  ratified,  it  would  have  ex- 
pired on  December  31,  1985.  When  pre- 
sented to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1979,  it  was 
considered  by  a  broad  range  of  critics,  in- 
cluding the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, to  be  unequal  and  unverifiable  in 
important  provisions.  It  was,  therefore, 
judged  by  many  to  be  inimical  to  genuine 
arms  control,  to  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies,  and  to  global 
stability.  The  proposed  treaty  was  clearly 
headed  for  defeat  before  my  predecessor 
asked  the  Senate  not  to  act  on  it. 

The  most  basic  problem  with  SALT  II 
was  that  it  codified  major  arms  buildups 
rather  than  reductions.  For  example,  even 
though  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  signed  in 
1979,  the  U.S.  had,  and  only  planned  for, 
550  MIRV'ed  ICBM  launchers,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  possessed  only  about  600, 
SALT  II  permitted  each  side  to  increase  the 
number  of  such  launchers  to  820.  It  also 
permitted  a  buildup  to  1,200  MIRV  ed  bal- 
listic launchers  (both  ICBM's  and  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missiles,  SLBM's) 
even  though  the  United  States  had  only 
about  1,050  and  the  Soviet  Union  had  only 
about  750  when  the  treaty  was  signed.  It 
permitted  the  Soviet  Union  to  retain  all  of 
its  heavy  ballistic  missiles.  Finally,  it  limited 
ballistic  missile  launchers,  not  the  missiles 
or  the  warheads  carried  by  the  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Since  the  signing  of  SALT  II,  Soviet 
ballistic  missile  forces  have  grown  to  within 
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a  few  launchers  of  each  of  the  820  and 
1,200  MIRV'ed  limits  and  from  about  7,000 
to  over  9,000  warheads  today.  What  is 
worse,  given  the  failure  of  SALT  II  to  con- 
strain ballistic  missile  warheads,  the  number 
of  warheads  on  Soviet  ballistic  missiles  will 
continue  to  grow  very  significantly,  even 
under  the  treaty's  limits,  in  the  continued 
absence  of  Soviet  restraint. 

In  1982  on  the  eve  of  the  START  negotia- 
tions, I  undertook  not  to  undercut  existing 
arms  control  agreements  to  the  extent  that 
the  Soviet  Union  demonstrated  comparable 
restraint.  Unfortunately  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  exercise  comparable  restraint,  and 
uncorrected  Soviet  violations  have  seriously 
undermined  the  SALT  structure.  Last  June 
I  once  again  laid  out  our  legitimate  con- 
cerns but  decided  to  go  the  extra  mile,  dis- 
mantling a  Poseidon  submarine,  not  to 
comply  with  or  abide  by  a  flawed  and 
unratified  treaty,  but  rather  to  give  the 
Soviet  Union  one  more  chance  and  ade- 
quate time  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to 
join  us  in  establishing  an  interim  framework 
of  truly  mutual  restraint.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  not  used  the  past  year  for  this  purpose. 

Given  this  situation,  I  have  determined 
that  in  the  future  the  United  States  must 
base  decisions  regarding  its  strategic  force 
structure  on  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  threat  posed  by  Soviet  strategic  forces 
and  not  on  standards  contained  in  the 
SALT  structure,  which  has  been  under- 
mined by  Soviet  noncompliance,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  flawed  SALT  II  treaty,  which  was 
never  ratified,  would  have  expired  if  it  had 
been  ratified,  and  has  been  violated  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Since  the  United  States  will  retire  and 
dismantle  two  Poseidon  submarines  this 
summer,  we  will  remain  technically  in  ob- 
servance of  the  terms  of  the  SALT  II  treaty 
until  the  United  States  equips  its  131st  B-52 
heavy  bomber  for  cruise  missile  carriage 
near  the  end  of  this  year.  However,  given 
the  decision  that  I  have  been  forced  to 
make,  I  intend  at  that  time  to  continue  de- 
ployment of  U.S.  B-52  heavy  bombers  with 
cruise  missiles  beyond  the  131st  aircraft  as 
an  appropriate  response  without  disman- 
tling additional  U.S.  systems  as  compensa- 
tion under  the  terms  of  the  SALT  II  treaty. 
Of  course,  since  we  will  remain  in  technical 


compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  expired 
SALT  II  treaty  for  some  months,  I  continue 
to  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  use  this 
time  to  take  the  constructive  steps  neces- 
sary to  alter  the  current  situation.  Should 
they  do  so,  we  will  certainly  take  this  into 
account. 

The  United  States  seeks  to  meet  its  strate- 
gic needs,  given  the  Soviet  buildup,  by 
means  that  minimize  incentives  for  continu- 
ing Soviet  offensive  force  growth.  In  the 
longer  term,  this  is  one  of  the  major  mo- 
tives in  our  pursuit  of  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative.  As  we  modernize  we  will  contin- 
ue to  retire  older  forces  as  our  national  se- 
curity requirements  permit.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate any  appreciable  numerical  growth  in 
U.S.  strategic  offensive  forces.  Assuming  no 
significant  change  in  the  threat  we  face  as 
we  implement  the  strategic  modernization 
program,  the  United  States  will  not  deploy 
more  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles 
than  does  the  Soviet  Union.  Furthermore, 
the  United  States  will  not  deploy  more  stra- 
tegic ballistic  missile  warheads  than  does 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  sum,  we  will  continue  to  exercise  the 
utmost  restraint,  while  protecting  strategic 
deterrence,  in  order  to  help  foster  the  nec- 
essary atmosphere  for  significant  reductions 
in  the  strategic  arsenals  of  both  sides.  This 
is  the  urgent  task  which  faces  us.  I  call  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  seize  the  opportunity  to 
join  us  now  in  establishing  an  interim 
framework  of  truly  mutual  restraint. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  no 
policy  of  interim  restraint  is  a  substitute  for 
an  agreement  on  deep  and  equitable  reduc- 
tions in  offensive  nuclear  arms,  provided 
that  we  can  be  confident  of  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  it.  Achieving  such  reductions  has 
received,  and  continues  to  receive,  my 
highest  priority.  I  hope  the  Soviet  Union 
will  act  to  give  substance  to  the  agreement 
I  reached  with  General  Secretary  Gorba- 
chev in  Geneva  to  achieve  early  progress, 
in  particular  in  areas  where  there  is 
common  ground,  including  the  principle  of 
50-percent  reductions  in  the  strategic  nu- 
clear arms  of  both  countries,  appropriately 
applied,  as  well  as  an  interim  INF  agree- 
ment. If  the  Soviet  Union  carries  out  this 
agreement,  we  can  move  now  to  achieve 
greater  stability  and  a  safer  world. 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  Soviet 
and  United  States  Compliance  With  Arms  Control  Agreements 
May  27,  1986 


Since  the  President  came  into  office,  he 
has  done  everything  that  he  could  to  try  to 
persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to  meet  its  obli- 
gations with  respect  to  SALT  and  to  agree 
to  significant  reductions  in  U.S.  and  Soviet 
nuclear  arsenals.  In  1982  he  said  the  United 
States  would  continue  not  to  undercut  the 
flawed  SALT  agreements  so  long  as  the  So- 
viets exercised  equal  restraint.  Regrettably, 
the  Soviets  didn't.  In  June  1985  the  Presi- 
dent tried  again.  He  once  again  stated  his 
great  concern  that  Soviet  noncompliance 
was  ever  more  deeply  undermining  the 
SALT  structure.  He  called  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  join  us  in  building  an  interim 
framework  of  truly  mutual  restraint  until  a 
START  agreement  replaces  the  SALT  struc- 
ture. 

Today  the  President  announced  that  the 
United  States  cannot  continue  to  support 
unilaterally  a  flawed  SALT  structure  that 
Soviet  noncompliance  has  so  grievously  un- 
dermined and  that  the  Soviets  appear  un- 
willing to  repair.  Therefore,  in  the  future, 
the  United  States  will  base  decisions  regard- 
ing its  strategic  forces  on  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  rather  than  on  standards  contained 
in  expired  SALT  agreements  unilaterally 
observed  by  the  United  States. 

The  President  has  decided  to  retire  two 
older  Poseidon  submarines  as  the  eighth 
Trident  submarine  begins  sea  trials  tomor- 
row. This  means  the  U.S.  will  stay  in  techni- 
cal observance  of  SALT  for  some  months. 
This  gives  the  Soviet  Union  still  more  time 


to  correct  their  erosion  of  SALT.  If  they  do, 
the  President  will  take  this  into  account. 
Our  attempt  to  use  the  structure  of  SALT 
as  the  basis  for  interim  restraint  until  a 
START  agreement  can  be  achieved  has 
always  been  based  on  the  assumption  of 
Soviet  reciprocity.  It  makes  no  sense  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  hold  up  the 
SALT  structure  while  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
dermines the  foundation  of  SALT  by  its 
continued,  uncorrected  noncompliance. 
Therefore,  the  President  believes  we  must 
now  look  to  the  future,  not  to  the  past.  The 
primary  task  we  now  face  is  to  build  a  new 
structure,  one  based  on  significant,  equita- 
ble, and  verifiable  reductions  in  the  size  of 
existing  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear  arsenals. 
This  is  what  we  are  proposing  in  the  ongo- 
ing Geneva  negotiations. 

Until  this  is  achieved,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  exercise  the  utmost  re- 
straint. Assuming  no  significant  change  in 
the  threat  we  face  as  we  implement  the 
strategic  modernization  program,  the 
United  States  will  not  deploy  more  strategic 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  or  strategic  ballis- 
tic missile  warheads  than  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  high  time  that  the  Soviets  honor  their 
obligations,  match  U.S.  restraint,  and  get 
down  to  negotiating  seriously  in  Geneva.  If 
they  do,  we  can  move  together  now  to 
build  a  safer  and  more  secure  world. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  1:01  p.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Designation  of  Richard  G.  Johnson  as  Acting  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
May  27,  1986 


The  President  today  designated  Richard 
G.  Johnson  to  be  Acting  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy, 


effective  May  24,  1986. 

Dr.  Johnson  has  been  serving  as  Assistant 
Director  for  Space  Science  and  Technology, 
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Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President.  In 
1956  he  joined  the  Lockheed  Palo  Alto  Re- 
search Laboratory  of  the  Lockheed  Missiles 
and  Space  Co.,  where  for  27  years  he  con- 
ducted a  broad  range  of  research  in  low 
energy  nuclear  physics  and  in  the  space  sci- 
ences. He  was  manager  of  the  Space  Sci- 
ences Laboratory  for  10  years  and  senior 


science  adviser  to  the  director  of  research 
for  5  years.  He  was  a  visiting  professor  at 
the  University  of  Bern  in  1980. 

Dr.  Johnson  graduated  from  Antioch  Col- 
lege (B.S.,  1951)  and  Indiana  University 
(Ph.D.,  1956).  He  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  Arlington,  VA.  Dr. 
Johnson  was  born  April  12,  1928,  in 
Camden,  OH. 


Proclamation  5494— Critical  Care  Week,  1986 
May  25,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Critical  care  medicine  is  a  newly  defined 
term  that  describes  a  category  of  medical 
treatments  for  patients  who  are  in  life- 
threatening  situations  and  require  immedi- 
ate care.  Coronary,  respiratory,  neonatal, 
trauma,  and  intensive  care  units  are  ele- 
ments of  critical  care  medicine.  Patients 
may  need  such  critical  care  after  auto  or 
boat  accidents,  heart  attack,  stroke,  industri- 
al injuries,  or  as  a  result  of  premature  birth. 

Critical  care  units,  where  they  are  avail- 
able, often  serve  as  many  as  15  percent  of  a 
hospital's  in-patients.  Approximately  4,300 
critical  care  units  have  already  been  estab- 
lished in  the  United  States. 

Public  awareness  of  the  special  medical 
needs  of  the  critically  ill  is  important  if 
America  is  to  maintain  its  preeminence  in 
the  development  and  spread  of  medical  ad- 
vances in  the  area  of  critical  care.  Patients 
such  as  trauma  and  burn  victims,  AIDS  vic- 
tims, and  postoperative  patients  with  com- 
plications need  critical  care  units  within 
hospitals,  and  America  needs  the  progress 
in  treatment  strategies  these  units  and  the 
professionals  who  staff  them  accomplish. 
The  Society  of  Critical  Care  Medicine  and 


its  members  throughout  the  United  States 
are  dedicated  to  improving  the  care  of  criti- 
cally ill  patients  through  research  and  edu- 
cation. 

In  order  to  increase  public  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  critical  care  medicine, 
the  Congress,  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
526,  has  designated  the  week  beginning 
May  25  through  May  31,  1986,  as  "Critical 
Care  Week"  and  authorized  and  requested 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  in  ob- 
servance of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  May 
25  through  May  31,  1986,  as  Critical  Care 
Week.  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  event  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  25th  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:34  a.m..  May  29,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  May  28. 
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Proclamation  5495— National  Child  Safety  Month,  1986 
May  28,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  future  of  our  Nation  is  in  the  hands 
of  our  children.  The  effects  of  the  loving 
support,  the  nurturing,  and  the  instruction 
we  give  them  now  will  be  felt  and  magni- 
fied a  thousandfold  in  the  generations  to 
come. 

Sadly,  not  all  of  our  children  live  in  a 
warm,  loving  family  environment.  In  every 
part  of  America  there  are  children  who  are 
abused,  exploited,  or  abandoned,  or  who 
run  away  from  an  intolerable  home  situa- 
tion to  endure  worse  depravity  on  the 
streets  of  our  cities.  Unfortunately,  this  mis- 
treatment may  also  be  a  legacy  passed  on  to 
future  generations. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  can 
accomplish  miracles  when  they  are  aware 
of  the  gravity  of  a  situation.  Fortunately, 
evidence  that  this  awareness  is  growing  is 
available  in  community  after  community 
across  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  increas- 
ing involvement  of  voluntary  associations 
and  the  private  sector  in  developing  pro- 
grams to  protect  our  children.  We  are  rec- 
ognizing anew  our  responsibility  as  neigh- 
bors and  friends  to  extend  a  helping  hand 
to  families  and  children  in  trouble.  We  are 
examining  once  again  the  root  causes  of  the 
various  stresses  that  families  face  today,  and 
we  are  acquiring  a  stronger  sense  of  soci- 
ety's task  to  shield  families,  and  especially 


children,  from  influences  that  undermine 
their  sense  of  harmony,  security,  and  well- 
being.  We  have  begun  to  see  more  clearly 
than  ever  the  importance  of  values  to  hap- 
piness and  stabihty  in  the  home.  These  are 
the  best  preventives  at  our  disposal. 

Where  problems  in  the  family  have  ex- 
hausted its  resources  to  cope,  much  can  be 
done  now  in  the  way  of  treatment  and 
counseling.  Communities  can  contribute  by 
working  together  to  provide  safe  shelters 
for  runaways  and  to  find  adoptive  parents 
for  children  in  need  of  a  loving  home. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
293,  has  designated  the  month  of  May  1986 
as  "Child  Safety  Month"  and  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation in  observance  of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  May  1986  as 
Child  Safety  Month.  I  urge  all  Americans 
and  governmental  and  private  entities  to 
observe  this  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-eighth  day  of  May,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:35  a.m..  May  29,  1986] 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Preliminary  Radioactive  Waste  Repository  Site  Selection 
May  28,  1986 


The  President  today  accepted  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy's  report  and  recommenda- 
tion to  select  three  sites  for  the  Nation's 
first  radioactive  waste  repository.  The  sites 
recommended  and  approved  are  located  at 


Yucca  Mountain,  NV;  Deaf  Smith  County, 
TX;  and  Hanford,  WA.  These  three  sites 
were  recommended  from  five  as  the  Na- 
tion's first  geologic  repository  for  the  per- 
manent  disposal   of  high-level   radioactive 
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waste  and  spent  nuclear  fuel.  The  Secre- 
tary's nominations  were  based  on  the  envi- 
ronmental assessments  required  by  the  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  and  were 
supported  by  environmental  assessments 
evaluating  on  a  technical  basis  the  five  sites 


from  which  the  three  were  recommended 
and  selected.  As  prescribed  by  law,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  will  further  study  these 
three  sites  and  a  recommendation  to  the 
President  will  be  made  in  1994  as  to  which 
of  the  three  should  be  the  final  site. 


Nomination  of  General  Larry  D.  Welch  To  Be  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Air  Force 
May  29,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Gen.  Larry  D.  Welch  to 
be  Chief  of  Staff,  United  States  Air  Force, 
Department  of  Defense.  He  would  succeed 
Gen.  Charles  A.  Gabriel,  whose  term  ex- 
pires June  30,  1986. 

General  Welch  is  currently  serving  as 
commander  in  chief.  Strategic  Air  Com- 
mand, and  director,  joint  strategic  target 
planning  staff,  Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  NE,  a 
position  he  has  held  since  August  1985.  Pre- 
viously, he  was  Vice  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force,  1984-1985;  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Programs  and  Resources  at  Air 
Force     Headquarters,     1982-1984;     Com- 


mander of  the  9th  Air  Force  and  Air  Force 
Component  Commander  for  the  Rapid  De- 
ployment Joint  Task  Force,  1981-1982;  and 
Inspector  General,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for 
Plans,  and  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Oper- 
ations at  Tactical  Air  Command  Headquar- 
ters, Langley  Air  Force  Base,  VA,  1977- 
1981. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Maryland  (B.A.,  1971),  George  Washington 
University  (M.S.,  1972),  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College  (1967),  and  the  National  War 
College  (1972).  General  Welch  is  married 
and  has  four  children.  He  was  born  June  9, 
1934,  in  Guymon,  OK. 


Nomination  of  Admiral  Carlisle  A.H.  Trost  To  Be  Chief  of  Naval 

Operations 

May  29,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Adm.  Carlisle  A.H.  Trost, 
U.S.  Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
Department  of  Defense.  He  would  succeed 
Adm.  James  D.  Watkins,  whose  term  ex- 
pires June  30,  1986. 

Admiral  Trost  is  presently  serving  as  com- 
mander in  chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet  and 
deputy  commander  in  chief,  U.S.  Atlantic 
Command.  Previously,  he  was  director. 
Navy  program  planning  in  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  1981-1985;  com- 


mander, 7th  Fleet,  1980-1981;  deputy  to 
the  commander  in  chief,  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet, 
1978-1980;  director,  systems  analysis  divi- 
sion in  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  1976-1978;  and  Assistant  Chief 
of  Naval  Personnel  for  Officer  Develop- 
ment and  Distribution,  1974-1976. 

Admiral  Trost  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  (B.S.,  1953).  He  is 
married  and  has  four  children.  Admiral 
Trost  was  born  on  April  24,  1930,  in  Val- 
meyer,  IL. 
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Remarks  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 

Manufacturers 

May  29,  1986 


It's  a  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you  once 
again.  This  is  my  first  event  with  Mari 
Maseng,  the  new  Director  of  Public  Liaison 
in  the  White  House.  Liaisons  in  the  White 
House — that  kind  of  sounds  like  a  political 
potboiler,  doesn't  it?  [Laughter]  Mari,  it's 
good  to  have  you  on  board. 

Today  I  want  to  address  you  on  one  of 
the  most  important  challenges  that  faces 
our  nation:  keeping  our  trading  system  free 
and  fair — an  open,  vibrant,  and  expanding 
source  of  prosperity  through  the  end  of  this 
century  and  beyond.  I've  noticed  that 
dinner  speakers  or  luncheon  speakers  often 
start  off  by  saying,  "Before  I  begin,  I'd  like 
to  say  a  few  words,"  which  I  always  thought 
was  a  pretty  handy  trick.  [Laughter]  Today 
I'd  like  to  try  that  myself.  So,  before  I  begin 
talking  about  trade,  I'd  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  your  vote  tomorrow  on  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee's  tax  reform  bill. 
You  can  probably  guess  my  feelings  on  the 
subject. 

We  have  before  us  an  historic  opportuni- 
ty to  dramatically  lower  tax  rates  and  to 
draw  America's  investment  capital  out  from 
under  the  shelters  and  back  into  the  pro- 
ductive economy  where  it  belongs.  With 
this  bill  we  can  liberate  the  entrepreneurial 
genius  of  the  American  people  and  put  the 
American  spirit  of  enterprise  into  overdrive 
for  our  race  into  the  21st  century.  This  is 
truly  tax  reform  that  is  profairness,  profami- 
ly,  progrowth,  and  prosimplification.  Now, 
that  last  isn't  mentioned  very  often  by  all 
those  who  oppose  tax  reform,  but  it's  im- 
portant to  everyone  who  has  to  deal  annual- 
ly with  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Let  me 
give  you  an  example.  Here  is  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  509(a)  of  the  code:  "For 
purposes  of  Paragraph  3,  an  organization 
described  in  Paragraph  2  shall  be  deemed 
to  include  an  organization  described  in  Sec- 
tion 501(c),  (4),  (5),  or  (6)  which  would  be 
described  in  Paragraph  2  if  it  were  an  orga- 
nization described  in  Section  501(cX3)." 
[Laughter] 

Now,  you  know,  there's  57  feet  of  Inter- 


nal Revenue  Code  lined  up  on  the  shelf 
with  things  like  that  in  it.  Well,  as  for  fair- 
ness, by  dropping  millions  of  working  poor 
off  the  tax  rolls,  giving  families  with  chil- 
dren a  long-overdue  break,  lowering  the 
top  rate  down  to  its  lowest  level  in  half  a 
century,  we'll  make  it  easier  for  every 
American  to  climb  that  ladder  of  opportuni- 
ty and  to  keep  the  fruits  of  his  or  her 
achievement.  You  know,  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  a  Scottish  economist,  John  Ramsay 
McCuUoch,  spoke  of  the  principle  of  the 
progressive  tax.  To  paraphrase  him:  When 
we  start  taxing  individuals  on  any  other 
basis  than  proportional  to  their  earnings  or 
property,  we  are  at  sea  without  rudder  or 
compass  and  there  is  no  end  to  the  mischief 
that  can  be  done.  Well,  I  think  we  can  all 
say  amen  to  that. 

This  bill  represents  a  new  consensus  in 
America,  a  progrowth,  pro-opportunity  con- 
sensus. The  politics  of  envy,  which  pro- 
duced only  bitterness  and  division,  has  been 
consigned  to  the  trash  heap  of  history— -eco- 
nomic history — and  the  days  of  the  malaise 
economy  and  the  zero-sum  society  are  over. 
We  no  longer  believe  that  one  man's  gain  is 
another  man's  loss.  We  have  a  new  vision  of 
America,  one  in  which  we  are  all  pulling 
together  rather  than  pulling  apart,  one 
where  we're  marching  forward  together  as 
one,  proud  and  united.  A  growing  economy 
with  ever-expanding  horizons,  an  economy 
of  boundless  energy  and  infinite  possibili- 
ties— this  is  a  vision  that  does  not  and 
cannot  stop  at  our  borders.  Unfortunately, 
when  it  comes  to  the  issue  of  trade,  that  old 
zero-sum  thinking  still  persists.  The  same 
faction  that  brought  us  high  taxes,  that 
locked  out  opportunity,  now  wants  to  throw 
up  barriers  to  lock  out  trade. 

You  know,  it's  said  that  if  all  the  econo- 
mists in  the  world  were  laid  end  to  end 
they  still  wouldn't  reach  a  conclusion. 
[Laughter]  I  can  make  cracks  like  that  now, 
because  my  degree  was  in  economics.  But 
the  one  thing  that  practically  every  econo- 
mist agrees  on — whether  they're  left,  right, 
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or  center — ^is  that  international  trade  is  vital 
to  a  growing,  high-employment  economy, 
and  trade  barriers  do  nothing  but  destroy 
jobs  and  stunt  economic  growth.  But  you 
don't  have  to  be  an  economist  to  know  that. 
No  one  who  has  lived  through  or  learned 
the  lessons  of  this  century  doubts  how  dan- 
gerous it  is  to  play  a  game  of  chicken  with 
our  trading  partners.  Because  it  won't  be 
long  until  we're  both  driving  over  that  cliff. 

Having  celebrated  my  39th  birthday  36 
times  now — [laughter] — I've  been  around  to 
witness  a  sizable  chunk  of  this  century.  I 
well  remember  the  antitrade  frenzy  in  the 
late  twenties  that  produced  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariffs,  greasing  the  skids  for  our 
descent  into  the  Great  Depression  and  the 
most  destructive  war  this  world  has  ever 
seen.  That's  one  episode  of  history  I'm  de- 
termined we  will  never  repeat.  I  also  re- 
member that  after  the  war  the  peoples  of 
the  free  world  pulled  themselves  from  the 
ashes  and  swore  it  would  never  happen 
again.  From  their  vision  and  determination 
came  a  great  act  of  statesmanship.  With  the 
unimpressive  title  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  or  GATT  for 
short,  the  global  trading  system  was  opened 
up  and  the  free  world  entered  an  era  of 
cooperation  and  prosperity  unparalleled  in 
human  history.  In  that  postwar  prosperity, 
the  United  States  became  the  world's  great- 
est trading  nation  in  history. 

I  don't  have  to  tell  you  about  the  benefits 
of  trade:  that  greater  choice  and  lower 
prices  for  consumers,  businesses,  and  manu- 
facturers means  greater  productivity  and 
improving  living  standards  for  all.  Over  half 
a  trillion  dollars  in  goods  were  traded  across 
our  borders  last  year.  Exports  account  for 
one  out  of  every  four  farm  acres  planted 
and  one  out  of  every  six  manufacturing 
jobs.  But  even  more  important,  trade  is  a 
spur  to  innovation.  Despite  the  faint  hearts 
constantly  putting  down  this  country's  abili- 
ty to  compete,  we  remain  today  the  world's 
largest  exporter  and  the  most  competitive 
nation  on  Earth. 

The  American  economy  is  blazing  a  trail 
toward  the  future.  Since  1980  we've  seen 
commitments  to  venture  capital  increase 
fourfold,  record  numbers  of  new  businesses 
incorporated,  and  a  42-percent  increase  in 
companies   listed   over-the-counter   in   the 


stock  market.  Our  entrepreneurs  and  scien- 
tists are  in  the  vanguard  of  technological 
innovation.  From  custom-made  computer 
chips  to  genetically  engineered  vaccines  to 
the  latest  developments  in  robotics,  the 
label  reads  "Made  in  America."  And  we 
heard  some  good  news  from  the  Labor  De- 
partment this  morning.  The  index  of  lead- 
ing economic  indicators  rose  1 V2  percent  in 
April,  the  largest  increase  since  October 
1983,  while  the  previous  2  months  were 
revised  to  show  greater  gains  than  earlier 
reported  and  productivity  figures  for  the 
first  quarter  were  revised  upward,  too — all 
signaling  good  times  ahead. 

Now,  that  doesn't  mean  that  in  some  sec- 
tors of  our  economy  the  pain  isn't  very  real. 
In  some  cases  the  disruptions  of  a  changing 
world  economy  have  caused  personal  hard- 
ship for  America's  workers.  And  in  those 
cases  it's  our  commitment  to  help  those 
workers  move  into  healthy  and  growing  in- 
dustries, and  we'll  meet  that  commitment. 
But  no  one  benefits  by  antitrade  legislation 
that  pits  one  worker's  job  against  another, 
that  divides  American  business  and  industry 
and  sets  them  off  against  each  other,  fight- 
ing for  a  piece  of  a  shrinking  pie.  America 
doesn't  need  to  hide  behind  trade  barriers. 
Given  a  level  playing  field,  Americans  can 
outproduce  and  outcompete  anyone  any- 
where on  Earth.  That's  why  it  is  the  policy 
of  this  administration  to  open  markets 
abroad,  not  close  them  at  home. 

Now  this  doesn't  absolve  other  nations 
from  playing  by  the  rules.  Free  trade 
means,  by  definition,  fair  trade.  And  where 
other  nations  aren't  playing  by  the  rules, 
this  administration  is  more  activist,  more 
aggressive,  than  any  other  in  blowing  the 
whistle  on  unfair  trade  practices  against 
American  producers.  In  the  past  year  alone 
we  have  gone  after  Korean  abuse  of  intel- 
lectual property  rights  and  we've  increased 
access  of  American  agricultural  products  to 
European  and  Taiwanese  markets.  And 
while  we  prefer  to  negotiate,  we  have 
taken  and  will  take  strong  action  when  nec- 
essary against  markets  closed  to  American 
goods  and  services.  And  to  prevent  other 
countries  from  selling  below  cost  and  un- 
fairly moving  in  on  American  markets,  we 
have  initiated  528  antidumping  and  coun- 
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tervailing  duty  cases. 

Constant  negotiations  with  Japan  are 
opening  markets  previously  shut  to  Ameri- 
can exporters.  Over  the  past  year  we've 
worked  to  open  Japan  to  American  exports 
of  telecommunications  equipment,  medical 
equipment,  pharmaceuticals,  electronics, 
and  forest  products;  and  we're  going  after 
transportation  equipment.  We've  been  in- 
tensively negotiating  with  the  Japanese  on 
semiconductors,  and  I'm  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  we  have  the  framework  of  an 
agreement  which  would  open  Japanese 
markets  to  U.S.  computer  chips  and  prevent 
Japanese  companies  from  dumping  their 
chips  on  American  markets.  While  the  pre- 
cise details  still  have  to  be  hammered  out 
by  Ambassador  Yeutter,  this  framework 
should  allow  for  significant  new  market 
access. 

Just  last  week  we  began  negotiations  with 
Canada,  our  largest  trading  partner,  on  a 
new,  comprehensive  free  trade  agreement 
which  would  lower  barriers  to  U.S.  exports. 
From  insurance  in  Korea  to  computers  in 
Brazil  to  tobacco  and  products  in  Japan,  this 
administration  is  making  sure  that  Ameri- 
can exporters  get  a  fair  shake  abroad.  Now, 
all  these  initiatives  are  important.  But  if  our 
critics  are  seriously  interested  in  creating  a 
level  playing  field  for  American  industry, 
they  have  to  look  with  us  at  the  underlying 
reasons  for  the  imbalance  in  world  trade. 
The  first  we  have  corrected:  The  dollar  is 
now  at  a  more  competitive  level  with  for- 
eign currencies,  and  that  means  increasing 
American  exports.  The  second  important 
reason  for  the  imbalance  in  trade  is  the 
basic  imbalance  in  the  world  economy.  Be- 
cause we  cut  tax  rates  and  regulations,  con- 
trolled spending,  and  squashed  inflation, 
our  economy's  been  growing  and  prosper- 
ing. But  the  world  is  not  growing  along 
with  us.  Burdened  by  tariffs,  quotas,  over- 
sized governments,  and  marginal  tax  rates 
as  high  as  80  percent,  economies  in  Europe, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America  have  stagnated, 
even  declined.  With  incomes  falling  and  un- 
employment high,  they  can  no  longer 
afford  to  buy  our  products.  And  that's  one 
major  reason  why  between  1980  and  1984 
imports  into  Western  Europe  dropped  by 
18  percent,  Africa  by  17  percent,  and  Latin 
America  by  34  percent. 


Now,  despite  this  devastating  decline  in 
world  trade,  America  has  stayed  competi- 
tive. The  members  of  NAM  deserve  a  lot  of 
credit  for  the  fact  that  in  1984  exports  of 
U.S.  manufactured  goods  increased  by  over 
8  percent.  And  they  went  up  again  in  1985. 
Our  share  of  world  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  has  increased,  too,  from  17  percent  in 
1978  to  20  percent  in  1985.  America's  man- 
ufacturing production  has  risen  steadily  and 
is  just  as  big  a  part  of  our  overall  economy 
as  it  was  30  years  ago.  All  those  who  talked 
about  the  so-called  deindustrialization  of 
the  United  States  should  take  a  look  at  the 
real  figures.  And  then  maybe  they'd  realize 
that  America's  best  days  aren't  over;  they're 
just  beginning.  When  it  comes  to  America's 
future,  believe  me,  you  ain't  seen  nothing 
yet. 

The  world  doesn't  need  more  tariffs  and 
taxes  and  the  unemployment  they  produce. 
It  needs  more  progrowth  policies  that  lower 
tax  rates  and  interest  rates,  create  jobs,  and 
expand  world  trade.  And  once  again,  Amer- 
ica is  taking  the  lead.  We're  strengthening 
the  world  monetary  system,  the  foundation 
of  international  trade.  And  as  I  mentioned 
before,  the  dollar  is  now  at  a  more  competi- 
tive level  with  foreign  currencies.  We're 
combating  economic  decline  in  the  debt- 
ridden  developing  countries  by  promoting 
high-growth,  low-tax,  free-market  reforms. 
We're  encouraging  Japan  to  reform  the  bias 
against  consumption  that  is  built  into  its 
system.  And  next  September  we  expect  to 
launch  a  new  round  of  GATT  negotiations 
with  our  trading  partners  aimed  at  opening 
up  markets  for  everyone.  The  docket  will 
be  full,  including  current  rules  that  aren't 
working  properly — for  example,  those  in  ag- 
riculture and  the  settlement  of  disputes — as 
well  as  the  trade  issues  of  tomorrow,  like 
services,  intellectual  property  protection, 
investment,  and  high  technology. 

All  of  these  are  real  solutions  to  the  real 
problem  of  getting  the  world  economy  back 
on  the  growth  track.  And  that's  the  track  to 
a  future  of  open  vistas  and  unfolding  oppor- 
tunities, a  future  where  we  all  grow  togeth- 
er, where  every  nation's  prosperity  aug- 
ments our  own.  Unfortunately  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  week  turned  its  back 
on  the  future  and  started  marching  right 
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back  to  Smoot-Hawley.  Its  so-called  omni- 
bus trade  bill  is  really  an  ominous  antitrade 
bill  that  could  send  our  economy  into  the 
steepest  nosedive  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. This  reactionary  legislation  would 
force  American  consumers  to  pay  billions  in 
higher  prices,  throw  millions  of  Americans 
out  of  work,  and  strangle  our  economy  as 
foreign  markets  slam  shut  in  retaliation. 

This  antitrade  bill  isn't  protectionism;  it's 
destructionism.  We Ve  created  nearly  10 
million  new  jobs  since  the  recovery  began 
40-odd  months  ago.  More  jobs  in  the  last 
decade  than  Europe  and  Japan  combined. 
But  this  bill  would  start  wiping  them  out. 
The  Commerce  Department  has  estimated 
that  the  jobs  of  5y2  million  Americans — 
workers — are  dependent  on  exports.  That's 
5y2  million  American  jobs  that  would  be 
threatened  if  this  bill  were  passed  into  law. 
And  who  would  be  some  of  the  first  vic- 
tims? Well,  you  don't  have  to  look  very  far. 
They're  right  here  at  home:  the  aerospace 
machinist  at  Boeing's  plant  near  Seattle 
who  builds  some  of  the  world's  finest  pas- 
senger planes,  the  recording  engineer  at 
CBS  Records,  the  wheat  farmer  in  Nebras- 
ka, and  the  longshoreman  in  New  Orleans 
loading  grain  on  ships  destined  for  foreign 
ports,  to  name  just  a  few.  No  job  is  safe  in  a 
trade  war.  In  this  modern  society  all  our 
fortunes  are  connected  by  a  million  links  in 
a  chain  of  interdependence.  If  these  people 
lose  their  jobs,  what  of  the  automobile 
dealer  who  hoped  to  sell  them  a  new  car  or 
the  trucker  who  hauled  the  cars  or  the  auto 
worker  who  made  them  or  the  steel  worker 
who  fashioned  the  raw  material  or  the 
miner  who  provided  coal  to  the  steel  facto- 
ry? And  what  of  the  retailers,  service 
people,  doctors,  and  teachers  whose  liveli- 
hoods ultimately  depend  on  their  jobs? 

This  bill  is  so  potentially  destructive  that 
even  many  of  those  who  voted  for  it  did  so 
in  the  expectation  it  would  be  vetoed  and 
so  never  become  law.  Well,  if  it  comes  to 
that,  I  assure  them  they'll  get  their  wish. 
The  Democratic  leadership  may  think  this 
is  clever  politics  in  an  election  year,  but  the 
American  people  see  this  for  what  it  is:  ka- 
mikaze legislation  that  would  take  their  jobs 
down  in  flames.  Those  who  believe  this  is 
the  way  to  go  are,  in  reality,  economic  de- 
featists. They  have  lost  confidence  in  the 


capacity  of  their  own  country  and  their  own 
countrymen  to  compete  in  the  modern  era. 
They  look  out  at  the  industrial  democracies 
of  Europe  and  west  Asia  and  the  emerging 
democracies  of  Latin  America,  and  instead 
of  saying,  "America  will  lead  the  world  into 
a  better  and  brighter  future,"  they  cry, 
"Stop  the  world,  I  want  to  get  off." 

Well,  I  don't  share  that  pessimism,  that 
defeatism;  I  never  did.  And  neither  does 
young  America.  There's  got  to  be  a  pony  in 
here  someplace.  [Laughter]  And  neither,  by 
the  way,  do  our  trading  partners  who 
marvel  at  what  Europeans  call  the  Ameri- 
can miracle — SVz  years  of  expansion  and  job 
creation  and  advances  in  science  and  tech- 
nology that  have  left  the  whole  world 
gaping  at  the  near-limitless  capacities  of  the 
American  people.  I  saw  that  firsthand  at  the 
economic  summit  in  Tokyo.  The  leaders  of 
the  world's  major  industrialized  democra- 
cies all  wanted  to  know  how  they  could 
inject  some  of  that  American  spirit  of  enter- 
prise into  their  economies. 

Well,  let  me  restate,  then,  the  trade 
policy  of  this  administration.  We  will  root 
out  and  take  action  against  unfair  trading 
practices  targeted  at  American  products  or 
American  workers.  We  will  be  alert  and  ag- 
gressive in  opening  up  foreign  markets 
closed  to  American  exporters.  We  will  bring 
the  world  with  us  into  a  new  era  of  free 
and  fair  trade.  Free  trade  with  free  traders 
is  our  byword.  But  we  will  not  seek  false 
security  behind  restrictive  quotas  and 
import  duties.  Nations  that  hide  behind 
tariff  walls  soon  fall  behind.  America's  desti- 
ny is  not  to  be  second  or  third  or  fourth  in 
the  march  to  the  future.  It's  to  be  in  the 
vanguard,  leading  the  free  nations  into  a 
brighter  and  better  era. 

To  those  countries  whose  economies  are 
still  enmeshed  in  statist  policies,  the  Ameri- 
can economy  is  a  shining  example  that  free- 
dom not  only  works,  it  works  wonders.  If 
we  further  reform  our  tax  structure,  closing 
loopholes  and  bringing  our  top  rate  down 
to  27  percent,  we'll  be  opening  the  flood- 
gates of  progress  and  creating  a  momentum 
toward  economic  freedom  that  will  sweep 
up  the  world  in  its  currents.  We  will  see  a 
global  economy  of  opportunity  emerge,  one 
where  markets  are  not  only  open  but  con- 
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stantly  expanding.  America  has  done  it 
before  in  more  trying  times.  And  with  your 
help,  we  can  do  it  again.  We  can  keep  the 
miracle  alive,  not  only  for  America  but  for 
the  world. 
Well,  thank  you,  and  God  bless  you  all. 


Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:33  a.m.  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  at  the  J.W.  Marriott 
Hotel.  Clayton  Yeutter  was  the  United 
States  Trade  Representative. 


Remarks  at  a  Dinner  for  Former  Members  of  the  Office  of  Strategic 

Services 

May  29,  1986 


Well,  Fm  delighted  to  be  here  tonight, 
and  of  course  Fm  greatly  honored.  I  appre- 
ciated it  very  much — the  one  note  that  you 
did  read.  I  happen  to  be  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  one  citizen  of  the  United  King- 
dom who  approached  me — we  didn't  know 
each  other  at  the  time  of  the  economic 
summit  in  London — and  he  said  to  me, 
"Margaret  Thatcher  is  the  greatest  man  in 
England."  [Laughter]  By  the  way,  I  asked  if 
this  dinner  was  going  to  be  black  tie  and 
was  told,  "No,  trenchcoat."  [Laughter]  And 
then  I  asked  Bill  Casey  where  the  dinner 
was  going  to  be.  And  he  said,  "Leave  the 
White  House,  go  to  17th  and  K,  and  wait 
for  the  phone  to  ring."  [Laughter] 

But  seriously,  it  is  a  great  honor  to  re- 
ceive this  award  from  all  of  you.  But  it 
seems  to  me  we  have  this  award-giving  a 
little  backward  tonight.  I  can't  think  of  a 
more  distinguished  gathering  than  this  one, 
nor  can  I  think  of  any  group  whose  accom- 
plishments and  devotion  to  country  makes 
them  more  worthy  of  accolades  and  praise. 
And  yet  it's  precisely  that  praise  and  those 
accolades  that  you  decided  to  forgo  when 
you  chose  a  twilight  war,  a  secret  profes- 
sion, a  profession  where  praise  and  thanks 
can  only  come  from  history  and  not  from 
your  contemporaries.  And  it's  because  se- 
crecy has  been  your  business  that  you  all 
know  how  vital  it  is  to  your  nation's  safety 
and  freedom's  survival. 

"The  necessity  of  procuring  good  intelli- 
gence is  apparent  and  need  not  be  further 
urged,"  General  Washington  wrote  to  one 
of  his  colonels  in  1777.  "All  that  remains  for 
me  to  add  is  that  you  keep  the  whole 
matter  as  secret  as  possible.  For  upon  secre- 


cy success  depends  in  most  enterprises  of 
the  kind,  and  for  want  of  it  they  are  gener- 
ally defeated,  however  well  planned  and 
promising."  Well,  even  then,  Washington 
seems  to  sense  that  this  business  of  secrecy 
does  not  come  easily  to  us  Americans. 
We're  rightly  regarded  as  a  candid  and 
open  people  who  pride  ourselves  on  our 
free  society.  And  yet  our  secret  services, 
our  spies  and  intelligence  agencies — from 
Nathan  Hale  to  Midway,  from  OSS  to  CIA- 
have  not  written  just  a  striking,  stirring 
chapter  in  our  history  but  have  often  pro- 
vided the  key  to  victory  in  war  and  the 
preservation  of  our  freedom  during  an 
uneasy  peace. 

And  that's  why  Fm  delighted  to  be  here 
tonight.  None  of  America's  intelligence 
agents  have  inspired  and  protected  their 
nation  more  than  the  men  and  women  of 
the  OSS.  I  cannot  attempt  to  recount  to- 
night the  individual  deeds.  Bill  Donovan, 
for  example,  what  a  remarkable  man  he 
was — a  member  of  the  "Fighting  69th"  in 
the  First  World  War,  a  winner  of  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor,  a  one-man  intel- 
ligence service  in  the  thirties  and  forties,  an 
American  legend.  And  then  there  was  the 
dedication  and  heroism  of  so  many  other 
OSS  officers,  from  guerrilla  leaders  like  Jim 
Kellis,  Joe  Alsop,  and  Carl  Eifler  to  the 
strategists  and  planners  like  Dick  Helms, 
Ned  Putzel,  and  Bill  Casey.  All  of  this  has 
been  spoken  of  now  in  the  many  volumes 
about  the  secret  war  you  waged  40  years 
ago. 

So,  tonight  I  join  you  to  honor  the 
memory  of  Bill  Donovan  and  all  the  veter- 
ans of  OSS,  those  who  heard  no  bugles  and 
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received  no  medals,  but  who  struggled  and 
sacrificed  so  that  freedom  might  endure. 
Let  me  say  to  each  of  you  tonight  what  the 
American  people  would  have  said  40  years 
ago  had  they  known  your  story.  Let  me  say 
to  each  of  you  tonight  what  every  living 
American  would  say  if  he  or  she  had  the 
chance:  We  honor  you.  We  salute  you.  We 
thank  you  for  a  job  well  done.  And  yet  it's 
not  enough  just  to  thank  or  salute  you  for 
the  past,  because  Bill  Donovan's  and  the 
OSS's  contributions  have  continued  in  the 
postwar  era.  For  more  than  half  of  the 
CIA's  existence,  that  agency's  leadership 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  OSS  veterans — the 
names  are  Dulles,  Helms,  Colby,  and  Casey. 
And  so,  too,  I  know  each  of  you  has  contin- 
ued to  work  for  the  cause  of  freedom  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  and  especially  the 
preservation  of  America's  intelligence  capa- 
bility. You  know  better  than  most  how  im- 
portant that  capability  is. 

I  think  all  of  us  can  feel  grateful  that  in 
the  last  few  years  that  capability  has  seen  a 
renaissance;  indeed,  the  revitalization  of  an 
intelligence  community  is  among  the  things 
we  celebrate  here  tonight.  And,  yes,  it's 
true  this  administration  has  given  unstinting 
support  to  that  effort.  And  let  me  assure 
you,  that  will  continue.  And  while  there  are 
many  who  have  made  a  vital  contribution 
to  that  effort,  I  think  all  of  you  know  who 
the  linchpin  is.  A  few  years  ago  in  his  book, 
"Piercing  the  Reich,"  Joseph  Persico  de- 
scribed a  young  OSS  officer.  "A  man,"  he 
said,  "with  boundless  energy  and  compe- 
tence. A  man  With  an  analytical  mind,  tena- 
cious will,  and  a  capacity  to  generate  high 
morale  among  his  staff.  He  delegated  au- 
thority easily  to  trusted  subordinates  and  set 
a  simple  standard — results."  In  every  job 
he's  held  in  government  ever  since,  as 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  Chairman  of  the 
SEC,  and  now  as  DCI,  that  OSS  officer  has, 
by  the  end  of  his  tenure,  left  even  his  har- 
shest critics  singing  his  praises.  His  name  is 
Bill  Casey.  He  has  been  your  leader,  he's 
our  leader  and  good  friend  and  surely  one 
of  the  heroes  of  America's  fight  for  freedom 
in  the  postwar  era. 

So,  tonight,  Bill  Casey,  your  President 
and  the  veterans  of  the  OSS  salute  you.  And 
in  saluting  Bill  Casey,  we  salute  all  those 
past  and  present  who  carry  on  the  twilight 


war  against  totalitarianism.  In  your  citation 
you  speak  of  this  administration's  commit- 
ment to  a  forward  strategy  for  freedom. 
And  sometimes  the  question  has  been 
asked:  What  do  we  mean  by  this?  Is  this  a 
return  to  John  Foster  Dulles?  Are  we 
preaching  rollbacks?  So  the  evidence — got 
ahead  of  myself  there.  I  would  say  to  you, 
the  phrasing  of  the  question  itself  is  wrong, 
for  it  contains  an  assumption  there  that  the 
march  of  communism  is  something  unavoid- 
able, that  those  who  stand  in  its  way  are 
trying  to  throw  back  the  forces  of  history. 

Well,  look  around  the  world  today.  More 
than  90  percent  of  the  people  of  Latin 
America  are  living  in  democratic  nations  or 
nations  moving  toward  democracy — a  strik- 
ing change  from  only  a  few  years  ago.  Many 
Asian  and  European  countries  are  rejecting 
statism,  moving  toward  the  free  market  and 
democratic  institutions.  And  then  there  is 
the  revolution  among  the  intellectuals, 
where  statist  and  totalitarian  ideology  is 
now  passe.  And  we're  seeing  anti-Commu- 
nist insurgencies  in  many  parts  of  the 
world.  So  the  evidence  is  there;  freedom  is 
on  the  march.  Our  forward  strategy  for 
freedom  means  simply  that  we  recognize 
this:  that  freedom  today  is  a  gathering  tide, 
one  that  will  soon  engulf  even  the  driest 
desert  patches  of  totalitarian  rule. 

The  truth  is  this:  "The  march  of  provi- 
dence is  so  slow  and  our  desire  so  impas- 
sioned," Robert  E.  Lee  said  once,  "the  work 
of  progress  so  immense  and  our  means  of 
aiding  it  so  feeble,  the  life  of  humanity  is  so 
long,  that  of  the  individual  so  brief,  that  we 
often  see  only  the  ebb  of  the  advancing 
wave  and  are  thus  discouraged.  It  is  history 
that  teaches  us  to  hope."  Well,  as  we  look  at 
secret  events  in  the  light  of  postwar  history, 
we  can  see  that  hope  everywhere  we  look 
and  turn.  And  it's  not  just  us  alone.  Think 
how  those  must  feel  who  only  a  few  years 
ago  despised  us  for  what  they  saw  as  our 
weakness  and  staked  their  fortune  on  our 
doom.  I  think  in  particular  of  one  man  who 
is  a  symbol  of  much  that  was  wrong  with 
our  world.  How  uneasy  must  be  the 
Moscow  nights  of  Kim  Philby  as  he  sees  the 
new  will,  vigor,  and  energy  of  the  West, 
and  especially  the  renaissance  of  our  intelli- 
gence services.  How  he  and  others  like  him 
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must  realize  that  it  was  those  they  betrayed 
who  are  on  the  winning  side  after  all. 

We  pray  God  that  it  will  be  so,  that  the 
struggle  against  totalitarianism  will  end  in 
freedom's  triumph,  perhaps  even  in  our 
own  lifetime.  But  whether  we  see  that  day 
or  not,  we're  confident  that  it  will  come. 
And  when  it  does  arrive,  historians  will  look 
back  to  moments  like  this  and  to  people 
like  you,  to  the  veterans  of  the  OSS,  and  say 
as  the  ancients  said  of  their  heroes;  Here 


were  the  brave,  and  here  their  place  of 
honor. 
Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  6:50  p.m.  in 
the  International  Ballroom  at  the  Washing- 
ton Hilton  Hotel  after  receiving  the  Wil- 
liam Donovan  Award  in  recognition  of  his 
service  to  the  country.  William  J.  Casey  was 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 


Remarks  on  Greeting  the  National  Spelling  Bee  Finalists 
May  30,  1986 


The  President.  It's  a  pleasure  to  have  all 
of  you  here  today.  And  before  anything 
else,  I'd  like  to  say  how  proud  I  am  of  each 
of  you  for  reaching  the  National  Spelling 
Bee  finals.  Getting  this  far  required  intelli- 
gence, concentration,  and  preparation.  And 
that  last  word  is  spelled  h-o-m-e-w-o-r-k. 
[Laughter] 

I  especially  would  like  to  congratulate  Jon 
Pennington  for  being  this  year's  National 
Spelling  Bee  champion  and  to  Andy  Larson 
and  Rachel  Henderson  for  being  runners- 
up.  I  understand  the  winning  word  was 
odontalgia.  Odontalgia? 

Mr.  Pennington.  Odontalgia. 

The  President  I'm  having  trouble  pro- 
nouncing it,  let  alone  spelling  it.  Anybody 
who  can  get  that  right  has  either  done  their 
homework  or  spent  a  lot  of  time  at  the 
dentist.  [Laughter] 

And  while  we're  offering  our  congratula- 
tions, let's  not  forget  two  young  people  who 
have  had  to  overcome  even  greater  odds  in 
order  to  be  here  today.  Terra  Syslo  and 
Monica  Van  Doren.  Your  achievement — I'm 
talking  about  everyone  here  today — sets  a 
fine  example  for  young  people  across  our 
country.  Spelling,  like  mathematics  and 
reading,  is  a  skill  to  be  mastered,  a  skill  that 
will  open  the  door  of  the  future. 

Being  successful,  as  all  of  you  are  aware, 
takes  much  more  than  luck  and  much  more 
than  raw  talent.  Thomas  Edison  once  said 
that  genius  is  1  percent  inspiration  and  99 
percent  perspiration.  When  I  was  your 
age — now,  some  of  you  may  think  that  was 


back  in  the  time  of  the  dinosaurs,  but  it 
wasn't  quite  that  long  ago— I  remember 
struggling  over  my  spelling.  My  mother 
would  go  through  the  drill  of  asking  me  to 
spell  this  word  or  that  word.  Our  family 
wasn't  well-to-do  at  all,  and  yet  my  mother 
knew  that  in  America  everything  was  possi- 
ble, including  the  hope  that  one  day  a  son 
of  hers  would  get  a  hundred  percent  on  a 
spelling  test. 

Seriously,  though,  I  think  that  much  of 
our  country's  progress  can  be  traced  back 
to  parents  who  made  certain  their  kids 
learned  the  fundamentals.  For  many  of  you, 
this  may  be  your  first  visit  to  the  Nation's 
Capital.  Well,  all  the  people  you  see  work- 
ing in  government  are  doing  their  best  to 
turn  over  to  you,  the  next  generation  of 
Americans,  an  opportunity-filled  land,  a 
country  where  you  can  go  as  far  as  your 
hard  work  and  your  natural  talents  will 
carry  you.  And  every  time  a  group  of  bright 
young  people  like  yourselves  comes  here,  it 
makes  everything  seem  worthwhile. 

Legend  tells  us  that  early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, a  young  man  from  Illinois  taught  him- 
self how  to  write,  scratching  out  words  on  a 
wooden  shovel.  He  was  poor,  he  couldn't 
afford  paper  and  pen.  He  later  went  on  to 
be  a  lawyer,  a  Congressman,  and  then 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a 
true  champion  of  freedom.  And  his  name, 
of  course,  was  Abraham  Lincoln.  Had  he 
not  put  forth  that  effort,  studied  there  by 
the  fireplace,  our  country  would  have  been 
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denied  the  leadership  that  he  provided.  I 
hope  when  you  get  back  to  your  schools  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  you  carry  that 
message  to  all  of  us  and  that  all  of  us  are 
counting  on  America's  young  people. 

America  will  reach  its  potential  only  if 
you  and  other  young  people  are  willing  to 
strive  to  reach  your  potential.  And  after 
meeting  you  today,  I  happen  to  think 
there's  every  reason  to  have  confidence  in 
the  future.  So,  congratulations  again  to  all 
of  you.  Thank  you  for  coming  for  this  visit. 
God  bless  you  all. 


Now,  Jon,  it's  my  pleasure  to  present  the 
trophy  to  you. 

Mr.  Pennington.  Thank  you — and  for  you, 
Mr.  President. 

The  President  Well,  thank  you  very 
much.  I  can  use  this,  too.  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:57  p.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  The 
National  Spelling  Bee  was  sponsored  by  the 
Scripps-Howard  News  Service.  Jon  Penning- 
ton gave  the  President  a  copy  of  a  book 
entitled  ''Words  of  the  Champions." 


Remarks  to  Members  of  the  American  Tort  Reform  Association 
May  30,  1986 


It's  an  honor  to  be  here  today  with  the 
members  of  the  American  Tort  Reform  As- 
sociation. You  know,  we'd  originally 
planned  to  meet  across  the  street  in  the 
White  House,  but  it  turned  out  there  was  so 
much  interest,  we  had  to  find  a  bigger  hall. 
And  many  thanks  to  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  chamber  president, 
Dick  Lesher,  for  permitting  us  to  come 
here.  Now,  I  know  that  you've  already 
heard  from  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  a  number  of 
others,  so  I'll  try  to  keep  my  own  remarks 
brief.  Given  the  subject,  I  wouldn't  want 
anyone  to  mistake  me  for  a  lawyer.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

But  looking  out,  I  can  see  what  a  diverse 
group  we  make  up — from  Boy  Scouts  to 
businessmen,  from  campers  to  child-care 
workers.  This  is  an  ail-American  event,  be- 
cause this  problem  affects  all  of  America — 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  Originally,  of 
course,  tort  law  protected  innocent  people 
against  wrongful  damage  or  injury.  Rooted 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  tort  law  became  espe- 
cially important  at  the  onset  of  the  Industri- 
al Revolution,  when  ordinary  men  and 
women  began  to  find  themselves  presented 
with  services  and  products  they'd  never 
before  encountered.  By  providing  consum- 
ers with  a  measure  of  protection,  tort  law 
enabled  them  to  enter  this  new  market- 
place with  a  certain  confidence  and  ease. 


Back  in  the  days  when  toothpaste  was  a 
newfangled  invention,  for  example,  con- 
sumers could  purchase  it  with  a  much 
greater  sense  of  assurance  when  they  knew 
that,  because  of  tort  law,  the  manufacturers 
had  to  take  all  reasonable  steps  to  make 
certain  that  the  product  was  both  effective 
and  safe. 

Maybe  some  of  you'll  remember  a  pas- 
sage in  "Huckleberry  Finn"  that  deals  with 
this  very  subject.  Huck  met  a  swindler  who 
told  him  that:  "I'd  been  selling  an  article  to 
take  the  tartar  off  the  teeth,  and  it  does 
take  it  off,  too,  and  generally  the  enamel 
along  with  it."  [Laughter]  Twain  never 
mentions  tort  law,  but  it  is  there  in  the 
background,  the  force  that  kept  this  charac- 
ter in  the  book  constantly  on  the  run  up 
and  down  the  Mississippi.  And  in  the  real 
world  it  was,  in  large  part,  tort  law  that 
reduced  such  swindlers  from  an  actual  pres- 
ence in  our  economic  life  to  figures  that  we 
remember  with  laughter. 

So,  over  the  years,  tort  law  has  helped  us 
drive  the  malevolent  and  the  negligent  out 
of  the  marketplace.  This,  in  turn,  has  per- 
mitted legitimate  economic  innovation  to 
take  its  course  and  raise  living  standards 
throughout  the  Nation.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, tort  law  began  to  go  terribly  wrong. 
Twisted  and  abused,  tort  law  has  become  a 
pretext  for  outrageous  legal  outcomes — out- 
comes that  impede  our  economic  life,  not 
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promote  it.  Listen  to  just  a  few  cases,  and  I 
hope  I  won't  be  repeating  some  that  maybe 
have  already  been  told  to  you. 

In  California,  a  man  was  using  a  public 
telephone  booth  to  place  a  call.  An  alleged 
drunk  driver  careened  down  the  street,  lost 
control  of  her  car,  and  crashed  into  the 
phone  booth.  Now,  it's  no  surprise  that  the 
injured  man  sued.  But  you  might  be  star- 
tled to  hear  whom  he  sued:  the  telephone 
company  and  associated  firms.  That's  right, 
according  to  Chief  Justice  Rose  Bird  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court,  a  jury  could  find 
that  the  companies  responsible  for  the 
design,  location,  installation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  telephone  booth  were  liable. 
In  another  case,  suit  was  brought  by  a  man 
who  suffered  a  heart  attack  while  having 
some  trouble  starting  a  lawnmower.  He 
claimed  that  pulling  the  starter  rope  was 
the  cause  of  the  attack.  His  award?  More 
than  a  million  dollars. 

I  suppose  all  this  might  be  amusing  if 
such  absurd  results  only  took  place  occa- 
sionally. Yet  today  they  have  become  all  but 
commonplace.  In  the  past  two  decades  the 
number  of  awards  involving  a  million  dol- 
lars or  more  has  climbed  from  just  1  a  year 
to  more  than  400  a  year.  Between  1975  and 
1985,  the  average  award  in  a  product  liabil- 
ity case  more  than  quadrupled,  to  some 
$1.8  million.  During  the  same  period,  the 
average  medical  malpractice  verdict — I  said 
average — went  up  more  than  350  percent, 
to  over  a  million  dollars.  This  expansion  of 
tort  liability  penalizes  virtually  every  Amer- 
ican— manufacturers,  doctors,  small  busi- 
nessmen, government  at  all  levels,  nonprof- 
it organizations,  entrepreneurs,  and  perhaps 
most  severely,  the  consumer.  Again,  listen 
to  a  few  more  cases. 

On  one  of  the  Hawaiian  islands,  all  the 
doctors  on  that  island  who  had  once  deliv- 
ered babies  have  stopped  doing  so  because 
their  malpractice  premiums  were  outstrip- 
ping their  fees;  pregnant  women  must  now 
travel  elsewhere,  to  another  island,  for  their 
needs.  In  1984  Connaught  Laboratories  dis- 
continued distribution  of  an  important  vac- 
cine for  children  because  it  could  not  obtain 
liability  insurance.  It  later  succeeded  in 
doing  so,  but  only  at  a  very  high  cost.  As  a 
result,  in  just  3  years  the  cost  of  this  vaccine 
rose  from  11  cents  per  dose  to  $4.50.  Hun- 


dreds of  American  cities  and  towns  find 
themselves  unable  to  afford  basic  liability 
coverage.  The  city  of  Blue  Lake,  California, 
has  been  forced  to  shut  its  skating  rink, 
tennis  court,  and  parks.  And  at  New  York's 
famous  Coney  Island  Amusement  Park, 
they've  had  to  close  the  roller  coaster. 

Even  everyday  items  contain  hidden  costs 
that  arise  from  the  expansion  of  tort  liabil- 
ity. It's  be^n  estimated,  for  example,  that  20 
percent  of  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  steplad- 
der  goes  to  pay  for  liability  insurance,  law- 
yers, and  related  costs.  And  because  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  been  forced  to 
increase  their  insurance  coverage,  it's 
feared  that  every  Boy  Scout  and  Cub  Scout 
troop  may  have  to  be  assessed  some  $20 — 
not  an  insignificant  sum  in  the  underprivi- 
leged neighborhoods  that  perhaps  need  the 
Boy  Scouts  most.  These  problems  have 
begun  to  eat  away  at  the  fabric  of  American 
life.  My  friends,  I  think  you  will  agree: 
There's  still  such  a  thing  as  common  sense, 
and  this  ain't  it!  The  time  has  come  for 
action. 

Earlier  this  year  I  endorsed  the  report  of 
my  Domestic  Policy  Council's  Tort  Policy 
Working  Group.  This  report  contains  a 
number  of  recommendations,  recommenda- 
tions that  include  fixed-dollar  limitations  for 
certain  kinds  of  awards  and  the  establish- 
ment of  assurances  that  liability  judgments 
go  to  those  actually  wronged  or  injured  and 
not  to  the  lining  of  their  attorney's  pockets. 
Now,  one  of  the  report's  most  important 
recommendations  urged  our  administration 
to  submit  reform  legislation  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  legislation,  carefully  drafted,  has  now 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  by  Senator 
Robert  Kasten  and  Congressman  Hamilton 
Fish.  It  restores  the  fault  standard,  which 
requires  that  actual  fault  or  wrongdoing 
must  be  established  in  most  cases  before 
liability  can  be  assessed.  It  limits  pain-and- 
suffering  and  punitive  damage  awards, 
awards  the  amount  contingency-fee  lawyers 
could  earn,  and  restricts  the  joint  and  sever- 
al liability  doctrine  that  can  force  a  single 
defendant  to  pay  all  damages  even  if  he  is 
only  partly  to  blame.  To  be  sure,  much  tort 
law  would  remain  to  be  reformed  by  the  50 
States,  not  the  Federal  Government.  And  in 
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our  Federal  system  of  government  this  is 
only  right.  Many  of  the  Tort  Policy  Working 
Group  recommendations,  for  example, 
would  have  to  be  implemented  at  the  State 
level  to  be  fully  effective.  This  administra- 
tion's bill  represents  a  much-needed  over- 
haul of  Federal  laws  governing  interstate 
commerce — one  of  the  fields  of  authority 
the  Federal  Government  is  specifically 
granted  by  the  Constitution — and  sets  an 
example  of  common  sense  for  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  to  follow. 

Many  here  have  been  following  this  issue 
closely.  Indeed,  there  are  stalwarts  in  this 
hall  who  have  been  out  front  since  the  be- 
ginning, and  Fm  grateful  for  your  support. 
Now  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  urging  the 
Congress  to  pass  this  bill  and  to  do  so  with 
dispatch.  I  said  at  the  outset  that  tort  law  is 
a  practical  matter  that  affects  us  all,  but  in 
making  the  case  for  reform  I  find  that  I 
may  have  had  to  be  a  little  more  technical 
than  I  intended. 


Maybe  with  the  Boy  Scouts'  help  I  can 
bring  it  all  back  down  to  Earth.  Boy  Scouts 
know  a  code  by  heart,  a  list  of  characteris- 
tics that  they  promise  they  will  try  to  live 
up  to;  and  the  first  word  on  that  list  is 
"trustworthy."  A  scout  is  trustworthy.  That's 
really  what  tort  reform  comes  down  to — 
asking  our  fellow  citizens  to  be  trustworthy. 
It  means  writing  laws  that  tell  all  those  who 
provide  us  with  goods  and  services  that  we 
expect  them  to  pay  attention  to  their  work 
and  to  do  a  good  job.  But  it  also  means 
eliminating  legal  constraints  that  place 
upon  these  same  people  undue  burdens. 
Trustworthiness,  my  friends — let  us  make 
this  our  ideal,  and  let's  see  to  it  that  our 
laws  reflect  that  ideal  for  the  good  of  all. 

Thank  you  all  for  you  patience  and  for 
being  here,  and  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:23  p.m.  at 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States. 


Appointment  of  James  Berry  Hill  as  a  Member  of  the  Cultural 
Property  Advisory  Committee 
May  30,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  James  Berry  Hill  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Cultural  Property  Advisory 
Committee  for  a  term  of  2  years.  This  is  a 
reappointment. 

Since  1968  Mr.  Hill  has  been  the  presi- 
dent and  director  of  Berry-Hill  Galleries, 
Inc.,  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Hill  is  also  a 
member  of  the  National  Antiques  and  Art 
Dealers  Association  of  America  and  at  one 


time  served  as  secretary  and  director  of  the 
association.  He  also  is  a  consultant  to  several 
major  American  art  collections  and  muse- 
ums, and  he  frequently  lectures  on  Ameri- 
can art,  specifically  American  impressionism 
and  the  art  market. 

Mr.  Hill  graduated  from  Cornell  Universi- 
ty (A.B.,  1967).  He  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, and  resides  in  New  York,  NY.  Mr.  Hill 
was  born  June  24,  1945,  in  New  York,  NY. 


Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Bangladesh-United  States 
Investment  Treaty 
May  30,  1986 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 


mit herewith  the  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  People's 
Republic  of  Bangladesh  concerning  the  Re- 
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ciprocal  Encouragement  and  Protection  of 
Investment,  with  Protocol  and  exchange  of 
letters,  signed  at  Washington  on  March  12, 
1986.  I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  this  treaty. 

The  Bilateral  Investment  Treaty  (BIT) 
program,  initiated  in  1981,  is  designed  to 
encourage  and  protect  U.S.  investment  in 
developing  countries.  The  treaty  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  U.S.  efforts  to  encourage  Ban- 
gladesh and  other  governments  to  adopt 
macroeconomic  and  structural  policies  that 
will  promote  economic  growth.  It  is  also 
fully  consistent  with  U.S.  policy  toward 
international  investment.  That  policy  holds 
that  an  open  international  investment 
system  in  which  participants  respond  to 
market  forces  provides  the  best  and  most 
efficient  mechanisms  to  promote  global  eco- 


nomic development.  A  specific  tenet,  re- 
flected in  this  treaty,  is  that  U.S.  direct  in- 
vestment abroad  and  foreign  investment  in 
the  United  States  should  receive  fair,  equi- 
table, and  nondiscriminatory  treatment. 
Under  this  treaty,  the  parties  also  agree  to 
international  law  standards  for  expropria- 
tion and  compensation;  free  financial  trans- 
fers; and  procedures,  including  internation- 
al arbitration,  for  the  settlement  of  invest- 
ment disputes. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  consider 
this  treaty  as  soon  as  possible,  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  with  protocol  and  exchange  of  let- 
ters, at  an  early  date. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
May  30,  1986. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  Illegal 
Drug  Trafficking  Between  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
May  30,  1986 


Drug-related  corruption  is  a  serious  prob- 
lem in  Mexico,  as  it  is  in  every  drug  produc- 
ing, transiting,  and  consuming  nation.  The 
Government  of  Mexico  shares  our  concern 
about  the  corruption  and  also  shares  our 
belief  that  the  problem  is  best  countered  by 
coordinated  efforts  to  eliminate  the  evils  as- 
sociated with  the  drug  trade. 

The  Mexican  and  U.S.  Governments  have 
been  engaged  for  many  years  in  joint  ef- 
forts to  reduce  drug  production  in  Mexico. 
We  have  had  considerable  success  in  the 
past.  However,  we  have  been  concerned 
about  recent  increases  in  drug  production 
and  transhipment.  Accordingly,  we  are  in- 
creasing our  efforts  to  improve  U.S.-Mexi- 
can  cooperation  to  meet  the  challenges 
posed  by  powerful  and  wealthy  internation- 
al drug  traffickers.  The  Mexican  drug  eradi- 
cation program  has  become  more  effective, 
and  there  is  a  closer  coordination  between 


U.S.  and  Mexican  authorities  in  investigat- 
ing major  traffickers  and  their  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Mexican  Government  is  committed 
to  overcoming  the  obstacles  and  achieving 
success  in  its  antinarcotics  programs.  It  has 
affirmed  its  commitment  to  investigate  and 
prosecute  any  persons  involved  in  drug  traf- 
ficking or  corruption,  regardless  of  their  po- 
sition in  the  government  or  society.  And  we 
are  resolved  to  continue  working  closely  in 
a  responsible  manner  with  President  De  la 
Madrid  and  his  administration  to  combat 
drug  trafficking  in  Mexico.  The  meetings 
between  Attorney  General  Meese  and 
Mexican  Attorney  General  Garcia  have 
been  particularly  useful  in  strengthening 
our  joint  antinarcotics  efforts.  These  meet- 
ings have  been  frank  and  productive.  We 
intend  to  continue  our  joint  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate the  scourge  of  international  drug  traf- 
ficking. 
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Proclamation  5496 — National  Neighborhood  Housing  Services 
Week,  1986 
May  30,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

America's  neighborhoods  are  made  up  of 
families  representing  a  great  variety  of 
ethnic,  social,  and  economic  backgrounds. 
From  this  rich  mix  of  cultures  and  experi- 
ences, a  strong  sense  of  cooperation  and 
commitment  has  emerged  that  enhances 
our  sense  of  the  Nation  as  a  larger  family  of 
people  caring  for  one  another.  As  we  com- 
plete our  preparations  for  the  national  cele- 
bration of  the  centennial  of  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  this  July  4,  we  are  made  even  more 
aware  of  the  special  blessings,  the  strengths, 
and  the  virtues  that  flow  from  our  long  her- 
itage of  welcoming  and  drawing  on  the  ex- 
periences of  people  from  diverse  back- 
grounds to  make  our  free  society  ever  more 
dynamic,  cohesive,  and  productive. 

When  any  neighborhood  suffers  from  de- 
cline due  to  loss  of  business  or  other  factors, 
all  of  its  residents  feel  the  pinch,  but  the 
elderly  and  the  poor  suffer  most.  Homes 
decline  in  value,  economic  growth  stops, 
businesses  relocate,  and  residents  face  real 
hardships.  The  Nation  as  a  whole  suffers, 
since  thriving  neighborhoods  are  the  living 
cells  of  our  national  life.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
important  to  arrest  the  deterioration  and 
revive  the  strength  and  vigor  of  America's 
neighborhoods. 

Traditionally,  Americans  have  recognized 
such  problems  and  have  worked  together  to 
develop  practical  solutions  at  the  grass-roots 
level.  Neighborhood  Housing  Services  pro- 
grams, which  are  partnerships  made  up  of 
local  residents,  business  leaders,  and  gov- 
ernment officials,  reflect  this  spirit  and  give 
scope  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  American 
people.  Throughout  the  United  States, 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  programs 


are  working  to  revitalize  more  than  200 
neighborhoods.  Already,  they  have  generat- 
ed more  than  three  billion  dollars  in  rein- 
vestment funds.  Rather  than  looking  to  the 
Federal  government  for  assistance,  these 
programs  have  relied  primarily  on  local  and 
private  resources  and  the  help  of  hundreds 
of  volunteers.  These  volunteers  have  con- 
tributed countless  hours  of  work  to  help  re- 
build and  revitalize  neighborhoods. 

The  efforts  and  accomplishments  of 
Neighborhood  Housing  Services  programs 
have  earned  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  all 
who  recognize  that  local  initiatives  and  self- 
reliance  will  always  be  the  major  factor  in 
solving  local  problems.  It  is  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate that  their  efforts  be  recognized 
by  all  Americans. 

The  Congress,  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
492,  has  designated  the  week  beginning 
June  1,  1986,  as  "National  Neighborhood 
Housing  Services  Week"  and  authorized 
and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation in  observance  of  this  week. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  June 
1,  1986,  as  National  Neighborhood  Housing 
Services  Week.  I  call  upon  local  and  State 
jurisdictions,  appropriate  Federal  agencies, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve this  week  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  thirtieth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:09  a.m.,  June  2,  1986] 
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Proclamation  5497— National  Theatre  Week,  1986 
May  30,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Theatre  is  an  ancient  and  honored  art 
form  with  a  recorded  history  spanning 
2,500  years.  Some  have  speculated  that  its 
roots  go  so  deep  in  human  nature  and 
human  experience  that  it  may  well  be  the 
wellspring  of  all  the  arts.  We  do  know  that 
poetry,  story-telling,  dance,  music,  masks, 
costumes,  and  sets  all  have  a  place  in  what 
we  have  come  to  call  "theatre."  These  ele- 
ments can  be  found  in  the  performances  of 
primitive  tribes  and  the  most  sophisticated 
modern  productions.  In  fact  we  see  the  im- 
pulse to  theatre  in  every  child  who  has  ever 
played  "let's  pretend"  or  "make  believe." 

Theatre  lets  us  stand  apart  from  the  flow 
of  life:  to  feel  pity  and  understanding  and 
empathy;  to  smile  at  human  foibles  and  to 
weep  at  human  tragedies.  Theatre  is  an  art 
form  for  all  seasons  and  all  moods.  It  can 
refresh  our  spirits  with  comic  hijinks,  dazzle 
us  with  the  splendor  of  pageantry,  and 
impart  rich  insights  into  human  relation- 
ships. It  can  convulse  us  into  gales  of  laugh- 
ter, wring  our  hearts  with  pathos,  and 
dramatize  eternal  moral  truths.  In  the 
works  of  such  giants  as  Shakespeare, 
Goethe,  Moliere,  and  O'Neill  it  can  do  all 
these  things. 

In  one  respect  theatre  is  an  art  of  the 
present  moment — once  performed  it  is 
gone,  save  in  the  memory  of  the  audience. 
Yet  new  productions  and  performances  give 
it  a  kind  of  ever-renewed  immortality.  It 
can  put  us  in  touch  with  the  culture,  condi- 
tions, and  viewpoints  of  many  civilizations. 
Indeed,  theatre  is  at  once  a  reminder  and 
an  affirmation  of  the  continuity  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  fimdamental  unity  of  all  man- 
kind. 

That  continuity  is  manifested  not  only  in 
performances  of  plays  of  the  past,  but  also 


in  the  attempts  of  modern  artists  to  give 
voice  to  the  conditions  and  experiences  of 
our  own  time.  These  efforts,  in  turn,  will 
enrich  the  legacy  we  will  leave  to  future 
generations. 

Today,  theatre  exists  not  only  in  the  tradi- 
tional cultural  centers  of  our  country  but  all 
across  the  land.  Theatre  at  all  levels — pro- 
fessional, community,  and  school — ^has 
sprung  up  in  every  region  of  our  country. 
There  is  no  greater  testimony  to  mankind's 
need  for  theatre  than  this.  Today  we  are 
experiencing  a  renaissance  of  the  living  the- 
atre, with  great  gains  in  artistic  excellence, 
in  aesthetic  variety  and  diversity  of  cultural 
voices — and  in  growing  and  loyal  audiences 
throughout  America. 

In  recognition  of  the  importance  of  thea- 
tre in  the  lives  of  all  Americans,  the  Con- 
gress, by  Senate  Joint  Resolution  247,  has 
authorized  the  President  to  proclaim  the 
week  of  June  1  through  June  7,  1986,  as 
"National  Theatre  Week." 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  June 
1,  1986,  as  National  Theatre  Week.  I  en- 
courage the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  this  month  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies, performances,  programs,  and  activi- 
ties. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  thirtieth  day  of  May,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:10  a.m.,  June  2,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  May  31. 
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Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Terrorism 
May  31  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

History  is  likely  to  record  that  1986  was 
the  year  when  the  world,  at  long  last,  came 
to  grips  with  the  plague  of  terrorism.  For 
too  long,  the  world  was  paralyzed  by  the 
argument  that  terrorism  could  not  be 
stopped  until  the  grievances  of  terrorists 
were  addressed.  The  complicated  and 
heartrending  issues  that  perplex  mankind 
are  no  excuse  for  violent,  inhumane  attacks, 
nor  do  they  excuse  not  taking  aggressive 
action  against  those  who  deliberately 
slaughter  innocent  people. 

In  our  world  there  are  innumerable 
groups  and  organizations  with  grievances, 
some  justified,  some  not.  Only  a  tiny  frac- 
tion has  been  ruthless  enough  to  try  to 
achieve  their  ends  through  vicious  and  cow- 
ardly acts  of  violence  upon  unarmed  vic- 
tims. Perversely,  it  is  often  the  terrorists 
themselves  who  prevent  peacefully  negoti- 
ated solutions.  So,  perhaps  the  first  step  in 
solving  some  of  these  fundamental  chal- 
lenges in  getting  to  the  root  cause  of  con- 
flict is  to  declare  that  terrorism  is  not  an 
acceptable  alternative  and  will  not  be  toler- 
ated. 

Effective  antiterrorist  action  has  also 
been  thwarted  by  the  claim  that — as  the 
quip  goes — "One  man*s  terrorist  is  another 
man's  freedom  fighter."  That's  a  catchy 
phrase,  but  also  misleading.  Freedom  fight- 
ers do  not  need  to  terrorize  a  population 
into  submission.  Freedom  fighters  target 
the  military  forces  and  the  organized  instru- 
ments of  repression  keeping  dictatorial  re- 
gimes in  power.  Freedom  fighters  struggle 
to  liberate  their  citizens  from  oppression 
and  to  establish  a  form  of  government  that 
reflects  the  will  of  the  people.  Now,  this  is 
not  to  say  that  those  who  are  fighting  for 
freedom  are  perfect  or  that  we  should 
ignore  problems  arising  from  passion  and 
conflict.  Nevertheless,  one  has  to  be  blind, 
ignorant,  or  simply  unwilling  to  see  the 
truth  if  he  or  she  is  unable  to  distinguish 
between  those  I  just  described  and  terror- 
ists. Terrorists  intentionally  kill  or  maim  un- 
armed civilians,  often  women  and  children. 


often  third  parties  who  are  not  in  any  way 
part  of  a  dictatorial  regime.  Terrorists  are 
always  the  enemies  of  democracy.  Luckily, 
the  world  is  shaking  free  from  its  lethargy 
and  moving  forward  to  stop  the  bloodshed. 

Nearly  a  month  ago  in  Tokyo,  the  leaders 
of  the  major  Western  democracies  ham- 
mered out  an  agreement  on  tough  meas- 
ures to  eradicate  this  evil.  Ironically  the 
progress  made  in  Tokyo  is  now  imperiled 
by  a  lack  of  consistent  support  at  home.  For 
nearly  a  year  now  a  handful  of  United 
States  Senators  have  held  up  approval  of  a 
supplementary  extradition  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  agreement,  when  ratified,  would  pre- 
vent terrorists  who  have  kidnaped,  killed, 
or  maimed  people  in  Britain  from  finding 
refuge  in  our  country.  Today  these  killers 
are  able  to  do  just  that  by  labeling  their  vile 
acts  as  political.  Well,  in  Tokyo  the  democ- 
racies declared  there  is  no  political  or  any 
other  justification  for  terrorist  acts  and 
those  who  commit  them  should  be  brought 
to  justice.  The  world  is  watching.  If  actions 
by  a  few  Senators  allow  terrorists  to  find 
safe  haven  in  the  United  States,  then  there 
will  be  irreparable  damage.  Refusal  to  ap- 
prove the  supplementary  treaty  would  un- 
dermine our  ability  to  pressure  other  coun- 
tries to  extradite  terrorists  who  have  mur- 
dered our  citizens.  And  rejection  of  this 
treaty  would  be  an  affront  to  British  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher,  one  European 
leader  who,  at  great  political  risk,  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  during  our  op- 
erations against  Qadhafi's  terrorism. 

Some  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
prepare  a  substitute  treaty  permitting  those 
who  have  murdered  British  policemen  and 
soldiers,  for  so-called  political  reasons,  to 
avoid  extradition.  Well,  this  substitute  is  not 
a  compromise;  it's  retreat.  Its  passage  would 
be  a  victory  for  terrorism  and  a  defeat  for 
all  we've  been  trying  to  do  to  stop  this  evil. 
One  concern  about  the  treaty  is  that  it  may 
set  a  precedent  for  other  treaties,  which 
will  then  be  used  against  those  who  simply 
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oppose  totalitarian  regimes.  We  can  never 
permit  that  to  happen.  Our  country  will 
always  remain  the  beacon  of  hope  and  free- 
dom to  all  oppressed  peoples. 

I  therefore  urge  the  Senate  to  promptly 
approve  the  revised  treaty  and  reinforce 
the  momentum  building  against  terrorism. 
With  good  sense,  courage,  and  international 
cooperation,  our  struggle  against  terrorism 


will  be  won.  And  the  United  States  will  lead 
the  way  into  a  freer  and  more  peaceful  to- 
morrow. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Nomination  of  Lawrence  B.  Gibbs  To  Be  Commissioner  of  Internal 

Revenue 

June  2,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Lawrence  B.  Gibbs  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  He  would  succeed 
Roscoe  L.  Egger,  Jr. 

Since  1976  Mr.  Gibbs  has  been  a  partner 
with  the  law  firm  of  Johnson  &  Swanson  in 
Dallas,  TX.  Previously,  he  was  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  as  Assistant  Com- 
missioner  (Technical),    1973-1975,   and   as 


Deputy  Chief  Counsel  and  Acting  Chief 
Counsel,  1972-1973.  He  was  with  Brans- 
comb,  Gary,  Thomasson  &  Hall  in  Corpus 
Christi,  TX,  1963-1972. 

Mr.  Gibbs  graduated  from  Yale  University 
(B.A.,  1960)  and  the  University  of  Texas 
School  of  Law  at  Austin  J.D.,  1963).  He  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Dallas,  TX.  Mr.  Gibbs  was  born  on  August 
31,  1938,  in  Hutchinson,  KS. 


Nomination  of  Michael  R.  Darby  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury 

June  2,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Michael  R.  Darby  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Eco- 
nomic Policy).  He  would  succeed  Manuel  H. 
Johnson,  Jr. 

Since  1978  Dr.  Darby  has  been  a  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles;  an  associate  professor, 
1973-1978;  and  a  visiting  assistant  profes- 
sor, 1972-1973.  Previously,  he  was  at  Ohio 


State  University  in  the  department  of  eco- 
nomics as  an  assistant  professor,  1970-1973; 
and  director  of  the  division  for  economic 
research,  1971-1972. 

Dr.  Darby  graduated  from  Dartmouth 
College  (A.B.,  1967)  and  the  University  of 
Chicago  (M.A.,  1968;  Ph.D.,  1970).  He  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Woodland  Hills,  CA.  Dr.  Darby  was  born 
November  24,  1945,  in  Dallas,  TX. 
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Appointment  of  Alfred  Balitzer  as  a  Member  of  the  National 
Graduate  Fellows  Program  Fellowship  Board 
June  2,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Alfred  Balitzer  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Graduate  Fellows 
Program  Fellowship  Board  for  a  term  of  6 
years.  This  is  a  new  position. 

Since  1971  Dr.  Balitzer  has  been  a  profes- 
sor at  Claremont  McKenna  College  and 
with  the  Claremont  graduate  school  since 
1973.  Previously  he  was  a  part-time  teacher 


at  California  State  University  in  Los  Ange- 
les, 1967-1971. 

Dr.  Balitzer  graduated  from  Los  Angeles 
City  College  (A.A.,  1961),  California  State  at 
Los  Angeles  (B.A.,  1963),  University  of  Chi- 
cago (M.A.,  1967),  and  Claremont  graduate 
school  (Ph.D.,  1971).  He  resides  in  Clare- 
mont, CA,  and  was  born  March  13,  1941,  in 
Los  Angeles,  CA. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Presentation  Ceremony  for  the 
President's  Volunteer  Action  Awards 
June  2,  1986 


It's  an  honor  for  Nancy  and  me  to  wel- 
come you  to  the  White  House.  And  at  this 
point,  it's  my  job  to  say  a  few  words  about 
voluntarism.  Now,  imagine  that — [laugh- 
ter]— talking  to  this  audience  about  volunta- 
rism. It  makes  me  think  of  a  gentleman 
who,  in  his  later  life,  was  the  only  living 
survivor  of  the  Johnstown  flood.  And  when 
his  time  came  to  meet  his  maker,  he  went 
to  heaven.  But  in  his  later  years — he  had 
been  on  the  mashed-potato  circuit,  quite 
busily  in  demand  as  a  speaker  and  lecturer 
to  tell  about  these  experiences  with  the 
flood.  St.  Peter  said  to  him,  "You  know, 
when  newcomers  are  up  here,  there  are  a 
lot  of  people  that  would  like  to  hear  about 
things  that  have  been  happening  down 
below  and  since  their  departure,  and  do 
you  have" — "Oh,"  he  said,  "Yes."  And  he 
told  him  about  his  experience  and,  yes,  he'd 
be  very  happy  to  speak.  So,  they  gathered 
them.  And  St.  Peter  brought  him  over 
there,  introduced  him  very  graciously,  and 
then,  as  he  stepped  back  from  the  podium 
and  the  gentleman — the  newcomer  stepped 
up — he  whispered  to  him,  "That  man  in  the 
aisle  seat,  second  row,  is  named  Noah." 
[Laughter] 

Well,  I  may  not  be  able  to  tell  you  much 
about  voluntarism  that  you  don't  already 
know,  but  it's  appropriate  for  us  to  gather 


today  in  a  spirit  of  celebration  and  reflect 
upon  the  goodness  of  the  American  people 
and  their  willingness  to  give  each  other  a 
helping  hand.  The  spirit  of  voluntarism  is 
deeply  ingrained  in  us  as  a  nation.  Indeed, 
when  asked  by  pollsters,  most  Americans 
state  their  belief  that  no  matter  how  big 
government  gets  and  no  matter  how  many 
services  it  provides,  it  can  never  take  the 
place  of  volunteers.  In  other  words,  the 
American  people  understand  that  there  are 
no  substitutes  for  gifts  of  service  given  from 
the  heart. 

In  the  past  few  years,  moreover,  we've 
witnessed  an  unprecedented  outpouring  of 
the  volunteer  spirit — a  reassertion  of  good 
will  and  neighbor liness.  Last  year  alone,  in- 
dividuals, corporations,  bequests,  and  foun- 
dations gave  nearly  $80  billion  to  good 
causes;  and  that  is  an  all-time  record  high  in 
our  country.  Now,  according  to  polls — and  I 
know  this  includes  people  in  this  room — 
some  92  million  Americans,  more  than  a 
third  of  our  entire  population,  perform  vol- 
unteer work  year-in  and  year-out.  And  I 
just  have  to  believe  that  we're  entitled  to 
feel  pretty  good  about  that. 

You  can  see  these  volunteer  efforts,  these 
private  sector  initiatives,  all  around.  Hands 
Across   America   last   week   represented   a 
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dramatic,  national  effort  to  help  the  poor 
and  homeless  who  live  in  our  midst.  Just 
Say  No  is  a  largely  volunteer  organization 
teaching  children  around  the  world  to  say 
no  to  drugs.  And  a  week  and  a  half  ago 
Nancy  hosted  a  Just  Say  No  rally  here  at  the 
White  House.  It  was  one  of  those  small  af- 
fairs that  she  likes  so  much — [laughter] — 
there  couldn't  have  been  more  than  2,300 
kids  here.  [Laughter]  But  although  Just  Say 
No  requires  school  officials,  teachers,  and 
especially  parents  to  give  up  a  great  deal  of 
their  time,  Nancy  told  me  that  everyone 
that  she  spoke  to  at  the  rally  was  convinced 
that  it  was  not  only  worth  it  but  of  vital 
importance  for  the  future. 

Then  there  are  the  volunteer  efforts  in 
which  each  of  you  is  involved.  You're  cham- 
pion givers,  all  of  you,  people  of  heart  and 
selflessness,  examples  for  the  entire  Nation. 
I  don't  want  to — you  know,  just  looking  at 
that  note  there,  I've  been  scared  to  death 
until  I  finally  got  it  out — how  easy  it  would 
have  been  to  just  glance  down  and  then  say 
"selfishness"  instead  of  "selflessness." 

But  I  don't  want  to  go  into  what  each  of 
you  has  done  before  we  present  the  awards, 
but  I  am,  if  you  don't  mind,  eager  to  say  a 
word  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  Laake.  The 
Laakes  operate  an  American  Red  Cross 
mobile  administrative  supply  unit.  It's  an 
18- wheel  tractor- trailer.  Last  year  they 
spent  126  days  away  from  home  assisting 
with  disaster  relief.  And  I  had  to  tell  that.  I 
just  can't  resist,  because  I  just  want  to  say. 


"Keep  on  truckin'."  [Laughter] 

But  all  of  you  have  our  deepest  thanks 
and  admiration.  I  can  think  of  nothing  finer 
to  say  about  our  country  than  that  it  has 
produced  men  and  women  like  you — true 
heroes  of  the  heart.  God  bless  you. 

And  now,  if  Governor  Romney  and 
Donna  Alvarado — she  is  Director  of 
ACTION,  and  he  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  VOLUNTEER— and  if  they  will  come  up 
here  and  assist  my  roommate  and  me  in 
handing  out  the  medals.  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  LI  I  p.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  The 
1986  award  recipients  included  the  Oregon 
Shakespearean  Festival  Association,  Ash- 
land, OR;  the  Boys  Choir  of  Harlem,  New 
York,  NY;  Carol  Sasaki,  Pullman,  WA;  Kimi 
Gray,  Washington,  DC;  Raymond  J.  Moore, 
Tampa,  FL;  Jerome  H  Stone,  Chicago,  IL; 
Operation  Santa  Claus,  Sacramento,  CA; 
Anthony  Barracca,  Apopka,  FL;  Gloria 
Allred,  Los  Angeles,  CA;  Heifer  Project 
International,  Little  Rock,  AR;  Aid  Asso- 
ciation for  Lutherans,  Appleton,  WI;  The 
Volunteer  Connection,  Dallas,  TX; 
LIAISON,  Inc.,  New  Hyde  Park,  NY; 
Gilbert  and  Madeline  Laake,  Bellevue,  KY; 
Louis  Leeder,  Brooklyn,  NY;  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Letter  Carriers,  Washington,  DC; 
the  Mutual  Benefit  Companies,  Kansas 
City,  MO;  Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Tele- 
phone of  West  Virginia,  Charleston,  WV; 
and  Security  Pacific  National  Bank,  Los 
Angeles,  CA. 


Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Egypt-United  States 
Investment  Treaty 
June  2,  1986 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Arab  Re- 
public of  Egypt  concerning  the  Reciprocal 
Encouragement  and  Protection  of  Invest- 
ments, signed  at  Washington  September  29, 
1982;   with  a  related   exchange   of  letters 


signed  March  11,  1985;  and  a  supplementa- 
ry protocol  signed  March  11,  1986.  I  trans- 
mit also,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  State  with 
respect  to  this  treaty. 

The  Bilateral  Investment  Treaty  (BIT) 
program,  initiated  in  1981,  is  designed  to 
encourage  and  protect  U.S.  investment  in 
developing  countries.  The  treaty  is  an  inte- 
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gral  part  of  U.S.  efforts  to  encourage  Egypt 
and  other  governments  to  adopt  macroeco- 
nomic  and  structural  policies  that  will  pro- 
mote economic  growth.  It  is  also  fully  con- 
sistent with  U.S.  policy  toward  international 
investment.  That  policy  holds  that  an  open 
international  investment  system  in  which 
participants  respond  to  market  forces  pro- 
vides the  best  and  most  efficient  mecha- 
nism to  promote  global  economic  develop- 
ment. A  specific  tenet,  reflected  in  this 
treaty,  is  that  U.S.  direct  investment  abroad 
and  foreign  investment  in  the  United  States 
should  receive  fair,  equitable,  and  nondis- 


criminatory treatment.  Under  this  treaty, 
the  parties  also  agree  to  international  law 
standards  for  expropriation  and  compensa- 
tion; free  financial  transfers;  and  proce- 
dures, including  international  arbitration, 
for  the  settlement  of  investment  disputes. 
I  recommend  that  the  Senate  consider 
this  treaty  as  soon  as  possible,  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
treaty,  with  related  exchange  of  letters  and 
supplementary  protocol,  at  an  early  date. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
June  2,  1986. 


Remarks  and  an  Informal  Exchange  With  Reporters  on  the  United 
States  Arms  Sale  to  Saudi  Arabia 
June  3,  1986 


The  President.  Well,  the  week  before  last, 
as  you  all  know,  I  vetoed  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  have  prevented  the  sale  of 
defensive  missiles  to  Saudi  Arabia.  And  I 
understand  the  vote  on  my  veto  is  sched- 
uled in  the  Senate  for  this  Thursday  at  2 
o'clock.  And  Yd  like  to  stress  once  again 
how  important  I  feel  it  is  for  you  to  sustain 
my  veto. 

I  want  all  of  you  to  understand  that  this 
vote  will  have  a  profound  effect  upon  our 
relations  with  the  Arab  world,  not  just  with 
Saudi  Arabia.  If  the  veto  isn't  sustained,  it'll 
seriously  undermine  our  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives throughout  the  region.  A  sale  is, 
clearly  and  without  question,  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States.  It's  quite  simply  neces- 
sary and  indispensable  to  the  execution  of 
our  foreign  policy.  And  I'm  counting  on  you 
in  the  Senate  for  your  support.  Most  people 
don't  seem  to  be  aware  or  stop  to  think 
about  that  we've  had  a  relationship  for 
more  than  40  years,  a  sound  and  mutual 
security  relationship  with  Saudi  Arabia.  And 
it's  been  of  great  benefit  to  us  as  well  as  to 
them. 

So,  that  is  for  openers  here,  and  I'll  now 
pause  while  our  friends 

Q.  Do  you  think  you'll  get  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? [Laughter] 


The  President  Well,  Helen  [Helen 
Thomas,  United  Press  International],  you've 
just  heard  my  impassioned  plea  here. 

Q.  I  heard  your  plea,  but  I  wonder  what 
your  head  count  is? 

Q.  Have  you  found  the  34th  vote  yet,  sir? 

The  President.  I'm  not  going  to  comment. 
I'm  just  superstitious  about  that  sort  of 
thing. 

Q.  What  do  you  think  of  their  TV  per- 
formance?. 

Senator  Dole.  Fabulous.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Did  you  give  them  any  tips? 

The  President.  Oh,  it's  probably  going  to 
beat  the  "Wheel  of  Fortune."  [Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  think  that  mem- 
bers of  the  press  should  be  prosecuted  for 
security  leaks  as  [CIA  Director]  Mr.  Casey 
has  suggested? 

The  President.  It  isn't  a  case  of  what  we 
may  think  or  not.  There  is  a  law  that  was 
passed — I  believe  it  was  1954 — that's  very 
specific — not  just  about  the  media,  it's  about 
anyone  who  makes  public  information 
which  can  be  dangerous  to  our  national  se- 
curity. And  I  would  think  that  all  of  us  are 
bound  by  that  law. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  9:34  a.m.  in 
the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House,  prior 
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to  a  meeting  with  the  Republican  congres- 
sional leadership.  Robert  Dole  was  the 
Senate  majority  leader.  Helen  Thomas  re- 


ferred to  the  first  day  of  television  coverage 
of  the  Senate  proceedings. 


Nomination  of  William  R.  Graham  To  Be  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  and  Science  Adviser  to  the 
President 
June  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  William  R.  Graham  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy,  and  he  will  also  serve  as  Sci- 
ence Adviser  to  the  President.  He  would 
succeed  George  A.  Keyworth  II. 

Since  earlier  this  year,  Dr.  Graham  has 
been  serving  as  Deputy  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. In  1971  Dr.  Graham  cofounded 
R&D  Associates  in  Marina  Del  Rey,  CA. 
Previously,  he  was  a  member  of  the  techni- 
cal staff  in  the  physics  department  at  the 
Rand  Corp.,  1965-1971;  project  officer  at 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  Weapons  Laboratory, 
Kirtland  Air  Force  Base  in  Albuquerque, 
NM,  1962-1965;  and  a  member  of  the  tech- 


nical staff  at  Hughes  Aircraft  Corporation 
Research  Laboratory,  1961-1962.  Dr. 
Graham  has  served  as  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent's General  Advisory  Committee  on 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament;  as  a 
member.  Defense  Nuclear  Agency  Scientif- 
ic Advisory  Group;  and  as  a  consultant. 
United  States-United  Kingdom  Joint  Work- 
ing Group  on  Atomic  Weapons.  He  also 
consulted  on  other  joint  programs  with 
United  States  allies. 

Dr.  Graham  graduated  from  California 
Institute  of  Technology  (B.S.,  1959)  and 
Stanford  University  (M.S.,  1961  and  Ph.D., 
1963).  He  is  married,  has  two  children,  and 
resides  in  McLean,  VA.  Dr.  Graham  was 
born  June  15,   1937,  in  San  Antonio,  TX. 


Nomination  of  Saundra  Brown  Armstrong  To  Be  a  Commissioner  of 
the  United  States  Parole  Commission 
June  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Saundra  Brown  Armstrong 
to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Parole  Commission  for  a  term  of  6  years. 
She  would  succeed  Helen  G.  Corrothers. 

Since  1984  Mrs.  Armstrong  has  been  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission,  and  she  was  a  Vice 
Chairman,  1984-1985.  She  was  a  trial  attor- 
ney. Justice  Department,  Public  Integrity 
Section,    1982-1984;   deputy  district  attor- 


ney, Alameda  County  district  attorney's 
office,  1980-1982  and  1977-1979;  and  a 
senior  consultant,  California  Assembly  Com- 
mittee on  Criminal  Justice,  1979-1981. 

Mrs.  Armstrong  graduated  from  Califor- 
nia State  University  at  Fresno  (B.A.,  1969) 
and  the  University  of  San  Francisco  School 
of  Law  G.D.,  1977).  She  is  married,  has  two 
children,  and  resides  in  Alexandria,  VA. 
Mrs.  Armstrong  was  born  March  23,  1947, 
in  Oakland,  CA. 
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Nomination  of  Robert  W.  Beuley  To  Be  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture 
June  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Robert  W.  Beuley  to  be 
Inspector  General,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. He  would  succeed  John  V.  Graziano. 

Since  1985  Mr.  Beuley  has  been  Deputy 
Inspector  General  at  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Previously,  he  was  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  Acting  In- 
spector General,  December  1984  to  Sep- 
tember 1985;  Assistant  Inspector  General 
for  Auditing,  January  1981  to  December 
1984;  Assistant  Inspector  General  for  Audit- 
ing (AIGA),  1980-1981;  Assistant  Director, 
Departmentwide  Financial,  Administrative 


and  ADP  Division,  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  1978- 
1980;  Acting  Director,  Headquarters  Audit 
Division,  Office  of  Inspector  General,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  April  1978  to 
October  1978;  and  Acting  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Audit,  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, 1977-1978. 

Mr.  Beuley  graduated  from  Duquesne 
University  (B.S.,  1961)  and  Shippensburg 
State  College  (M.B.A.,  1971).  He  is  married, 
has  three  children,  and  resides  in  Wood- 
bridge,  VA.  Mr.  Beuley  was  born  June  17, 
1939,  in  Steubenville,  OH. 


Nomination  of  James  E.  Colvard  To  Be  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 
June  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  James  E.  Colvard  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management.  He  would  succeed  Loretta 
Cornelius. 

Since  1985  Dr.  Colvard  has  been  Direc- 
tor, Civilian  Personnel  Policy,  Department 
of  the  Navy.  He  was  Deputy  Chief,  Naval 
Material  Command,  in  Washington,  DC, 
1980-1985.  He  was  affiliated  with  the  Naval 
Weapons  Laboratory  in  Dahlgren,  VA, 
where  he  managed  the  Navy's  electronic 


warfare  research  and  development  pro- 
gram, 1969-1971;  and  served  as  Technical 
Director  of  the  Laboratory,  1973;  and  also 
served  as  Technical  Director  of  the  Naval 
Surface  Weapons  Center,  1974. 

Dr.  Colvard  graduated  from  Berea  Col- 
lege (B.A.,  1958),  the  University  of  Oklaho- 
ma {M.A.,  1973),  and  the  University  of 
Southern  California  (Ph.D.,  1982).  He  is 
married,  has  one  child,  and  resides  in  King 
George,  VA.  Dr.  Colvard  was  born  March 
16,  1932,  in  Robbinsville,  NC. 


Nomination  of  Ronald  F.  Docksai  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services 
June  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Ronald  F.  Docksai  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  (Legislation).  He  would 
succeed  John  F.  Scruggs. 


Since  1983  Dr.  Docksai  has  been  majority 
staff  director,  Senate  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources.  He  was  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Director,  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  May  to  December  1982;  ma- 
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jority  health  director,  1980-1982,  and  legis- 
lative counsel  for  health  policy,  1977-1980, 
for  Sen.  Orrin  G.  Hatch;  executive  assistant 
to  Repr.  Robert  Dornan,  1976-1977,  chief 
legislative  aide  to  Repr.  Robert  E.  Bauman, 
1973-1976;  and  graduate  assistant  professor 
of    government,     Georgetown    University, 


1972-1973. 

Dr.  Docksai  graduated  from  St.  John's 
University  (B.A.,  1970),  New  York  Universi- 
ty (M.A.,  1975),  and  Georgetown  University 
(Ph.D.,  1986).  He  is  married,  has  one  child, 
and  resides  in  Vienna,  VA.  Dr.  Docksai  was 
born  July  17,  1949,  in  New  York  City. 


Message  to  the  Congress  on  the  Strategic  Modernization  Program 
June  3,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  May  15  I  wrote  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Congress  to  express  my  deep  concern 
regarding  the  large  reductions  in  our  de- 
fense program  proposed  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  In  my  letter  I  made  it 
clear  that  these  huge  reductions  would 
have  a  severe  impact  on  our  national  securi- 
ty, and  I  stated  my  intent  to  work  with  the 
Congress — both  Senate  and  House — to  pro- 
tect those  programs  most  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security,  including  our  Strategic  Mod- 
ernization Program. 

The  extraordinary  events  of  this  year's 
congressional  review  of  my  defense  propos- 
al and  the  extreme  sensitivity  of  interna- 
tional events  compel  me  to  restate  to  the 
Congress,  and  to  the  American  people,  my 
intention  and  rationale  for  protecting  those 
few  high-priority  programs  that  form  the 
very  foundations  of  our  Nation's  security  in 
this  troubled  world. 

Almost  five  years  ago,  in  October  1981,  I 
announced  a  balanced  and  coherent  pro- 
gram for  rebuilding  America's  strategic 
forces.  That  five-part  modernization  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  redress  the  growing 
strategic  imbalance  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  to  strengthen 
and  modernize  the  U.S.  forces  that  have 
deterred  nuclear  war  for  almost  40  years, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  meaningful  arms 
control  negotiations  aimed  at  significantly 
reducing  the  existing  nuclear  arsenals  of 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

These  past  five  years  have  been  a  cooper- 
ative effort.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the 
Congress  has  supported  our  five-part  pro- 


gram. Because  we  have  worked  together 
we  have  achieved  results  in  which  we  can 
all  take  pride.  With  the  stability  provided 
by  the  Congress,  our  programs  have  been 
well  managed  and  have  cost  less  than  we 
planned  in  almost  all  cases. 

Our  modernization  program  has  also 
achieved  many  of  the  military  and  political 
results  we  expected.  Deterrence  has  been 
strengthened,  and  we  are  stronger  and 
more  able  to  defend  the  values  we  hold 
dear.  Our  determined  progress  has  been 
understood  by  the  Soviets,  and,  as  predict- 
ed, they  have  returned  to  the  negotiation 
table  in  Geneva. 

As  our  negotiators  in  Geneva  seek  equita- 
ble and  verifiable  agreements,  they  are 
mindful  that  we  have  no  more  urgent  task 
in  preserving  peace  and  freedom  than  the 
deterrence  of  nuclear  confrontation  or  war. 
The  strategic  programs  now  before  the 
Congress  represent  a  vital  foundation  to 
this  search  for  a  more  stable  peace.  They 
are  designed  to  restore  and  strengthen  our 
traditional  approach  to  deterrence,  while 
we  seek  new  research  initiatives  to  harness 
rapidly  advancing  technologies  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  safer  world. 

We  must  also  always  remember  that 
maintaining  a  strong  nuclear  deterrent  does 
much  more  than  prevent  nuclear  war. 
Strong  U.S.  nuclear  forces  also  contribute 
significantly  to  deterring  aggression  with 
conventional  forces.  In  calculating  what 
they  call  "the  correlation  of  forces,"  the 
Soviet  political  and  military  leadership  are 
ever  mindful  of  the  state  of  the  nuclear 
balance  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  a  result,  a  strong  U.S.  stra- 
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tegic  deterrent  decreases  the  threat  of  any 
Soviet  aggression  and  serves  as  the  vital 
background  that  discourages  Soviet  attack — 
nuclear  or  conventional — upon  us,  our 
allies,  or  our  interests  abroad.  Any  weaken- 
ing of  our  nuclear  deterrent,  leaving  the 
Soviet  Union  with  superior  nuclear  forces, 
could  have  the  opposite  effect.  It  could 
invite  the  Soviet  Union  to  rely  on  such  an 
advantage.  Our  strategic  programs  provide, 
therefore,  a  beneficial  effect  that  far  out- 
weighs the  less  than  15  percent  of  the  de- 
fense budget  they  consume.  They  are  af- 
fordable— they  are  vital. 

The  Congress  will  recall  that  this  Nation 
entered  the  1980s  after  a  decade  of  re- 
straint in  the  modernization  of  our  nuclear 
forces  unmatched  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Facing  an  increasingly  capable  Soviet  force, 
all  three  legs  of  our  own  strategic  Triad 
badly  needed  modernization:  Our  forces 
were  becoming  obsolescent  and  increasing- 
ly were  losing  both  their  military  effective- 
ness and  survivability  in  the  face  of  steadily 
improving  Soviet  capabilities.  Additionally, 
and  perhaps  most  importantly,  the  essential 
command,  control,  and  communications 
networks  that  undergird  our  forces  had 
grown  fragile  and  susceptible  to  Soviet  dis- 
ruption. 

This  loss  in  survivability  of  U.S.  strategic 
forces,  coupled  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
Soviet  buildup,  had  begun  to  erode  serious- 
ly the  stability  of  the  strategic  balance  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  five-part  Strategic  Moderniza- 
tion Program  I  submitted  to  the  Congress 
in  October  1981  was  designed  to  address  all 
these  dangerous  deficiencies. 

Over  the  past  five  years,  with  the  support 
and  cooperation  of  the  Congress,  we  have 
made  substantial  progress  in  strengthening 
our  deterrent  capabilities: 

•  We  have  made  major  strides  in  up- 
grading our  warning  sensors  by  moderniz- 
ing the  Thule  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warn- 
ing (BMEWS)  radar,  by  improving  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  existing  Pave  PaWs  radars, 
and  constructing  two  new  ones  to  fill  gaps 
in  coverage — all  in  compliance  with  the 
ABM  Treaty.  Also  by  deploying  a  series  of 
mobile  ground  terminals,  we  are  strength- 
ening the  command  and  control  network. 


We  have  further  strengthened  presidential 
control  of  our  forces  by  a  number  of  meas- 
ures including  continued  deployment  of  the 
Defense  Satellite  Communication  System 
(DSCS)  III,  and  by  fielding  the  Jam  Resist- 
ant Secure  Communications  system. 

•  Through  cooperation  with  the  Con- 
gress we  have  improved  and  stabilized  the 
Trident  submarine  construction  program  by 
ensuring  the  continued  production  of  one 
of  these  new  strategic  submarines  per  year. 

•  Our  two-bomber  program  has  pro- 
gressed successfully.  The  B-IB  is  being  pro- 
duced on  schedule  and  within  our  cost  esti- 
mates. Our  low  observables  research  pro- 
gram over  these  past  five  years  has  proven 
that  stealth  works  far  better  than  anyone 
would  have  believed  possible  five  years  ago. 
Our  program  has  also  removed  much  of  the 
risk  we  faced  when  we  first  began  what  has 
become  the  most  revolutionary  develop- 
ment in  military  aviation  since  World  War 
II.  Accordingly,  our  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber  and  Advanced  Cruise  Missiles  will 
be  able  to  penetrate  improved  Soviet  de- 
fenses for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  effec- 
tiveness of  our  aging  B-52s  has  been  ex- 
tended by  equipping  them  with  air- 
launched  cruise  missiles. 

•  The  Peacekeeper  ICBM  has  had  a 
near-flawless  development  cycle,  and  the 
first  of  these  badly  needed  missiles  will 
begin  standing  alert  later  this  year. 

•  Additionally — and  in  my  view  most  sig- 
nificantly for  the  long-term  safety  of  Amer- 
ica and  stable  world  peace — we  have 
launched  the  Strategic  Defense  Initiative 
program  and  are  even  now  deeply  engaged 
in  researching  how  we  might  be  able  to 
employ  our  technical  genius  to  eliminate 
one  day  the  threat  of  nuclear  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

We  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  what  we 
have  accomplished  by  working  together, 
but  the  task  is  far  from  finished.  While  rec- 
ognizing the  progress  just  listed,  we  must 
be  clear  that  the  advanced  systems  that 
have  been  proceeding  through  intensive 
development  programs  during  the  past  five 
years  are  only  now  at  the  critical  stage  of 
deployment.  Those  unfamiliar  with  the  se- 
quence of  research,  development,  and  de- 
ployment all  too  often  assume  that  our  com- 
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mitment  to  build  a  new  system  results  in  its 
immediate  deployment.  This  error  may  ex- 
plain the  view  held  by  some  that  we  have 
now  spent  enough  on  restoring  our  strate- 
gic capabilities  and  that  we  can  begin  to  cut 
those  programs  significantly.  In  fact,  the 
real  benefits  of  our  strategic  modernization 
efforts  will  be  realized  only  if  we  complete 
the  tasks  that  we  have  begun  with  the  re- 
search and  development  phase.  To  stretch 
or  disrupt  these  programs  now  would  only 
endanger  deterrence  but  would  be  a  waste- 
ful and  costly  misuse  of  our  scarce  defense 
resources.  In  particular,  the  following  steps 
are  essential: 

•  Further  improvements  to  our  warning 
systems,  and  the  strengthening  of  strategic 
command,  control,  and  communications 
through  deployment  of  the  MILSTAR  satel- 
lite communication  system,  the  Ground 
Warning  Emergency  Network  (GWEN),  the 
EGA  TACAMO  aircraft  for  communication 
with  strategic  submarines,  and  improved 
bomber  communications  should  be  imple- 
mented as  soon  as  possible. 

•  The  Trident  II  (D-5)  missile — whose 
enduring  hard-target  capability  is  so  vital  to 
our  strategy  of  flexible  response — ^begins 
flight-testing  next  January.  The  deployment 
of  D-5-equipped  submarines  must  continue 
as  planned;  continued  production  of  one 
Trident  submarine  per  year  is  critical  to 
providing  an  effective  and  survivable  sea- 
based  force  in  the  1990s  and  beyond. 

•  The  second  half  of  our  two-bomber 
program,  the  final  development  and  de- 
ployment of  the  Advanced  Technology 
Bomber,  must  reach  fruition  on  schedule.  I 
recommended  the  two-bomber  program — 
and  the  Congress  approved  it — precisely 
because  it  provided  a  phased  near-term  and 
a  longer-term  solution.  To  pause  now, 
before  we  have  achieved  the  second  part  of 
the  program — the  stealthy  ATB,  the  part 
designed  to  provide  the  answer  for  the 
longer-term — would  be  to  undercut  com- 
pletely our  capability  to  maintain  an  effec- 
tive bomber  force  that  could  penetrate  air 
defenses  into  the  21st  century,  and  ignore 
the  enormous  potential  that  stealth  adds  to 
deterrence. 

•  We  are  in  the  stages  of  final  develop- 
ment of — and  soon  will  begin  to  deploy — 


the  Advanced  Cruise  Missile.  In  1983  pro- 
curement of  our  older  Air-Launched  Cruise 
Missiles  was  stopped  so  we  could  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  far  more  capable  stealthy 
new  missile.  Having  taken  that  step,  con- 
tinuation of  the  ACM  program  is  essential. 
In  fact,  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  work  with  the  Congress  to  acceler- 
ate this  program. 

•  Modernization  of  the  ICBM  force  re- 
mains incomplete — and,  given  congressional 
action  last  year,  truncated.  My  FY  87 
budget  request  contains  funds  that  will 
allow  us  to  move  forward,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Congress,  to  select  a  basing 
mode  for  the  second  50  Peacekeeper  mis- 
siles and  to  place  the  Small  ICBM  into  full- 
scale  development.  This  Fall,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  will  recommend,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  May  27,  1986,  decision 
on  interim  restraint,  an  appropriate  best 
configuration,  in  terms  of  weight,  number 
of  warheads,  and  production  schedule,  for 
the  Small  ICBM.  The  long-range  viability  of 
our  strategic  Triad  depends  on  the  modern- 
ization of  the  land-based  leg  through  the 
deployment  of  the  Peacekeeper  and  Small 
mobile  ICBMs. 

The  fifth  part  of  our  Strategic  Moderniza- 
tion Program  is  strategic  defense.  The  SDI 
program  I  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
1984  was  a  carefully  structured  effort  that 
integrated  realistic  technical  opportunities 
in  a  research  effort,  under  prudent  financial 
planning.  By  funding  SDI  at  lower-than-re- 
quested  levels,  the  Congress  has  narrowed 
the  scope  of  our  research,  forcing  us  to 
make  decisions  on  candidate  technologies 
more  quickly  than  we  had  originally  de- 
sired. I  believe  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
delay  and  further  restrict  the  program. 

When  I  launched  the  SDI,  I  pledged  to 
the  American  people  a  determined  effort  to 
investigate  whether  it  is  possible  to  build  an 
effective  defense  against  ballistic  missiles.  If 
advanced  technology  enables  us  to  elimi- 
nate the  threat  of  nuclear  ballistic  missiles — 
and  I  believe  it  can — we  need  to  know  this 
so  that  we  can  decide  how  we  can  build  a 
safer  strategic  relationship  that  would  rely 
increasingly  on  defensive  systems  that 
threaten  no  one.  Also,  it  is  important  to 
have  a  vigorous  research  effort  now  because 
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the  Soviets  have  long  been  heavily  engaged 
in  their  own  strategic  defense  efforts,  which 
in  their  case  go  well  beyond  research,  and 
without  the  fiscal  restrictions  that  have 
been  placed  on  our  SDI  program.  Our  SDI 
program  threatens  no  one.  But  if  the  Sovi- 
ets are  allo\yed  to  unilaterally  continue  to 
improve  their  strategic  defenses,  including 
a  long-standing  research  effort  in  many  of 
the  same  technologies  being  investigated  by 
our  SDI  program,  our  future  ability  to  deter 
Soviet  aggression  will  be  significantly  and 
dangerously  reduced. 

I  frequently  hear  two  arguments — one 
political,  one  scientific — against  the  SDI. 
The  first  is  that  SDI  would  be  "destabiliz- 
ing." This  argument  implies  that  peace  is 
best  maintained  by  preserving  in  perpetuity 
a  U.S.-Soviet  relationship  of  mutual  vulner- 
ability to  missile  attack.  The  argument  rests 
on  the  twin  assimiptions  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  agree  with  us  in  maintaining 
this  relationship,  by  abstaining  from  build- 
ing defensive  systems  and  by  halting  the 
buildup  of  offensive  systems. 

Of  course,  we  have  since  discovered  that 
both  these  assumptions  were  wrong:  Since 
the  signing  of  the  ABM  Treaty  the  Soviet 
Union  has  spent  roughly  as  much  on  strate- 
gic defense  as  it  has  on  strategic  offensive 
forces.  And  certainly  the  Soviet  Union,  in 
building  a  first-strike  capability,  never  ac- 
cepted the  premise  that  the  West  should  be 
allowed  to  possess  secure  retaliatory  forces. 
Since  the  Soviet /leadership  does  not  share 
our  views  of  the  world — and  since  we  must 
be  able  to  deter  them  from  acting  rashly  or 
aggressively  in  a  crisis — ^we  should  be  taking 
their  actions  seriously,  and  not  remain 
wedded  to  disproven  assumptions.  Conduct- 
ing our  own  policy  on  the  basis  of  false 
assumptions  about  Soviet  policies  is  danger- 
ous and  destabilizing.  Exploring  technol- 
ogies that  might  blunt  the  Soviet  ability  to 
attack  us,  on  the  other  hand,  may  well  give 
us  the  means  to  reestablish  and  ensure  stra- 
tegic stability  over  the  long  term. 

The  "scientific"  objection  I  hear  to  SDI  is 
that  "it  won't  work."  Clearly  the  Soviet  re- 
searchers who  have  been  engaged  for  the 
past  10  to  20  years  on  the  Soviet  version  of 
SDI  do  not  believe  the  arguments  often 
heard  from  Soviet  negotiators  that  SDI 
won't  work.  How  can  such  a  judgment  be 


made  when  the  research  necessary  to 
decide  this  is  incomplete?  Science  is  based 
on  knowledge  gained  through  research  and 
testing.  It  is  exactly  such  knowledge  that 
the  SDI  program  is  designed  to  produce. 
Where  would  we  be  today  if  Bell,  or 
Edison,  or  the  Wright  brothers  curtailed 
their  efforts  because  untested  judgments 
about  their  work  indicated  they  could 
never  succeed?  To  cut  SDI  on  these 
grounds  would  run  counter  to  the  American 
spirit  that  pushed  back  frontiers  in  all 
realms  of  endeavor.  I  cannot  accept  this — 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  should 
allow  it. 

I  am  also  aware  that  certain  Members  of 
Congress  believe  that  we  are  attempting  to 
move  too  quickly  on  the  SDI  program. 
These  members  would  constrain  the  growth 
in  the  SDI  program  to  the  same  level  of 
growth  as  the  entire  Department  of  De- 
fense budget.  This  logic  is  fatally  flawed. 
The  DOD  budget  is  made  up  of  thousands 
of  programs  and  accounts  that  grow  and 
decline  in  response  to  the  military  needs  of 
the  Department.  To  constrain  SDI  research 
by  some  fictional  average  of  all  these  inde- 
pendent events  would  ignore  the  enormous 
advantage  of  American  free  enterprise  to 
exploit  technology  to  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge.  The  cuts  SDI  has  suffered  to 
date  have  already  limited  our  ability  to  fully 
exploit  Western  technology.  Further  cuts 
will  only  compound  this  problem. 

We  have  also  made  good  technical 
progress  in  closing  the  gap  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  anti- 
satellite  systems.  But  progress  in  our  labora- 
tories does  not  give  us  military  capabilities. 
Progress  in  the  lab  must  be  verified  and 
tested  before  a  system  can  be  made  oper- 
ational. Unfortunately,  our  program  is  in- 
hibited by  congressionally  imposed  restric- 
tions on  testing — ^restrictions  that  have  in- 
creased program  costs  and  ultimately  will 
cripple  our  efforts  to  create  a  credible  de- 
terrent in  this  area.  Failure  to  provide  a 
deterrent  "in-kind"  to  the  existing,  oper- 
ational Soviet  system  could  create  danger- 
ous temptations  for  Soviet  attacks  on  our 
satellites  in  time  of  crisis  or  during  a  con- 
ventional war.  This  failure  to  provide  a  ca- 
pability to  counter  satellites  that  directly 
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support  hostile  military  actions  also  under- 
cuts deterrence. 

Just  as  our  strategic  force  programs  are 
designed  to  assure  an  effective  and  credible 
deterrent  for  the  United  States  and  our 
allies,  so  too  our  efforts  to  reduce  substan- 
tially the  levels  of  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear 
arms  are  not  ends  in  themselves  but  are 
designed  to  contribute  to  increased  U.S.  and 
allied  security  and  global  peace  and  stabili- 
ty. Over  the  past  several  years,  we  have  put 
forward  a  series  of  far  reaching  arms  con- 
trol proposals  that  seek  concrete  steps 
toward  such  enhanced  security  and  stabili- 
ty. 

In  the  Strategic  Arms  Reductions  Talks 
(START),  we  have  continued  to  set  a  priori- 
ty on  the  achievement  of  significant,  equita- 
ble, and  effectively  verifiable  reductions  in 
the  Soviet  and  U.S.  nuclear  arsenals,  while 
strengthening  strategic  stability.  Through 
agreements  on  such  reductions  we  seek  to 
achieve  a  safer  world  and  to  work,  on  a 
sound  basis,  toward  our  long-term  objective 
of  ultimately  eliminating  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Our  proposals  include  the  principle  of 
50-percent  reductions  for  comparable  stra- 
tegic systems,  as  well  as  trade-off  and 
"build-down**  concepts  designed  to  contrib- 
ute enhanced  stability  at  lower  levels  of 
arms. 

Since  the  overall  strategic  equation  can 
be  directly  affected  by  other  nuclear  forces, 
in  particular  by  those  of  longer  and  inter- 
mediate range,  we  have  applied  similar  se- 
curity and  stability  principles  in  a  related 
area  of  nuclear  weapons  arms  control — the 
negotiations  on  Intermediate  Range  Nucle- 
ar Forces  (INF).  We  are  proposing  a  global 
solution  of  completely  eliminating  U.S.  and 
Soviet  longer-range  land-based  INF  missiles 
(LRINF)  as  our  preference  or,  as  an  inter- 
mediate step,  U.S. /Soviet  equality  in  LRINF 
missile  warheads  at  any  level. 

Finally,  as  part  of  the  Nuclear  and  Space 
talks  in  Geneva,  we  have  sought  in  the  De- 
fense and  Space  negotiating  group  to  initi- 
ate a  dialogue  with  the  Soviets  on  the  vital 
relationship  between  strategic  offense  and 
defense  and  on  a  possible  cooperative  tran- 
sition to  a  more  defense-reliant  posture, 
should  the  research  on  defensive  technol- 
ogies prove  successful.  We  are  conducting 
research  on  strategic  defense  as  a  prudent 


hedge  against  the  Soviet  buildup  in  offense 
and  defense  so  that  we  can  establish  and 
preserve  the  option  for  shifting  the  basis  of 
deterrence  to  defensive  systems  that  threat- 
en no  one. 

In  each  of  these  arms  control  efforts,  as  in 
parallel  efforts  involving  chemical  and  con- 
ventional forces,  and  in  measures  we  and 
our  allies  have  proposed  to  build  confidence 
and  reduce  the  risk  of  misunderstanding  be- 
tween East  and  West,  we  have  focused  on 
concrete  steps  that  involve  real  reductions 
and  constraints,  that  are  equitable  in  con- 
tributing to  security  and  stability,  and  that 
can  be  effectively  verified.  Our  proposals 
have  the  strong  support  of  our  allies  and 
provide  a  sound  basis  for  significant 
progress  in  the  future. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  therefore 
will  join  with  me  to  protect  the  strategic 
modernization  programs  that  make  these 
negotiations  possible.  The  Soviets  are  well- 
informed  regarding  congressional  support 
for  our  modernization  programs.  If  they 
detect  a  collapse  of  American  resolve,  we 
will  see  no  movement  in  the  negotiations 
because  the  Soviets  will  know  they  are 
better  off  by  letting  the  Congress  reduce 
our  programs  unilaterally  rather  than  by 
engaging  in  meaningful  negotiations  that 
would  result  in  both  U.S.  and  Soviet  systems 
being  reduced  on  an  equitable  and  verifia- 
ble basis. 

On  April  22,  1986,  I  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  concerning  appro- 
priate near-term  U.S.  responses  to  the  con- 
tinuing pattern  of  Soviet  noncompliance 
with  existing  arms  control  agreements.  In 
my  letter  I  reviewed  the  justification  and 
rationale  for  our  policy  of  interim  restraint 
and  proportionate  response.  I  also  spoke  of 
my  judgment  that  it  remained  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  to  try 
to  establish  an  interim  framework  of  truly 
mutual  restraint  on  strategic  offensive  arms 
as  we  pursued  with  renewed  vigor  our  goal 
of  real  reductions  in  the  size  of  existing  nu- 
clear arsenals  through  the  ongoing  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva.  My  letter  explained  why 
my  highest  priority  of  all  our  defense  needs 
remains  the  full  implementation  of  the  Stra- 
tegic   Modernization    Program,    to    under- 
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write  our  deterrence  today,  and  the  pursuit 
of  the  SDI  research  program  to  provide 
better  alternatives  for  the  future. 

The  U.S.  Strategic  Modernization  Pro- 
gram, including  the  deployment  of  the  full 
100  Peacekeeper  missiles,  as  called  for  by 
the  Scowcroft  Commission,  is  the  founda- 
tion for  all  future  U.S.  options  and  provides 
a  solid  basis  that  can  and  will  be  adjusted 
over  time  to  respond  most  efficiently  to  the 
continued  Soviet  strategic  buildup.  It  is  ab- 
solutely critical  that  this  program  not  be 
permitted  to  erode.  That  would  be  the 
worst  way  to  respond  to  the  continuing  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  activities,  would  increase  the 
risk  to  our  security  and  that  of  our  allies, 
would  undercut  our  ability  to  negotiate  the 
reductions  we  all  seek  in  existing  arsenals, 
and  thus  send  precisely  the  wrong  signal  to 
the  Soviet  leadership. 

Our  attempt  to  use  the  structure  of  SALT 
as  the  basis  for  interim  restraint  until  a 
START  agreement  can  be  achieved  has 
always  been  based  on  the  assumption  of 
Soviet  reciprocity.  It  makes  no  sense  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  support  the 
SALT  structure  while  the  Soviet  Union  un- 
dermines the  foundation  of  SALT  by  its 
continued,  uncorrected  noncompliance.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Soviet  Union  has  not  recip- 
rocated. Therefore,  in  the  future,  the 
United  States  will  base  decisions  regarding 
its  strategic  forces  on  the  nature,  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  rather  than  on  standards  contained 
in  expired  SALT  agreements  unilaterally 
observed  by  the  United  States. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  after  consulting  with 
the  Congress  and  with  our  allies,  I  an- 
nounced my  decision  to  retire  two  older 
Poseidon  submarines  as  the  eighth  Trident 
submarine  begins  sea  trials.  This  means  the 
United  States  will  stay  in  technical  observ- 
ance of  SALT  for  some  months,  thus  giving 
the  Soviet  Union  still  more  time  to  correct 
their  erosion  of  SALT.  If  they  do,  I  will  take 
this  into  account. 

I  believe  we  must  now  look  to  the  future, 
not  to  the  past.  The  primary  task  we  now 
face  is  to  build  a  new  structure,  one  based 
on  significant,  equitable,  and  verifiable  re- 
ductions in  the  size  of  existing  U.S.  and 
Soviet  nuclear  arsenals.  This  is  what  we  are 
proposing  in  the  ongoing  Geneva  negotia- 


tions. 

Until  this  is  achieved,  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  exercise  the  utmost  re- 
straint. Assuming  no  significant  change  in 
the  threat  we  face,  as  we  implement  the 
Strategic  Modernization  Program,  the 
United  States  will  not  deploy  more  strategic 
nuclear  delivery  vehicles  or  strategic  ballis- 
tic missile  warheads  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thus,  we  come  to  one  of  those  unique 
crossroads  of  history  where  nations  decide 
their  fate.  Our  choices  are  clear.  We  can 
hold  firm  to  our  policies  of  modernizing  to 
maintain  our  deterrent  strength  that  has 
preserved  the  peace  for  40  years  or  we  can 
shrink  from  the  challenge  by  offering  a  host 
of  excuses.  We  can  strengthen  the  hand  of 
our  negotiators  in  Geneva  to  achieve  deep, 
equitable,  and  verifiable  reductions  or,  by 
unilaterally  reducing  our  forces,  we  can 
make  a  mockery  of  the  only  process  that 
leads  us  toward  meaningful  arms  control. 

There  is  no  free  ride.  Some  people  will 
argue  that  strategic  forces  must  take  cuts 
along  with  everything  else  when  budgets 
are  tight.  Those  "spread-the-pain"  theories 
are  not  only  false,  they  are  dangerous. 
Every  dollar  taken  from  our  strategic  pro- 
grams is  a  victory  for  potential  aggressors. 
Every  cut  or  delay  weakens  our  cause  in 
Geneva  and  adds  materially  to  the  ultimate 
cost  of  deterrence.  It  is  not  unreasonable 
for  a  great  nation  like  the  United  States  to 
invest  the  relatively  modest  sums  we  have 
requested  to  maintain  a  credible  deterrence 
and  preserve  the  peace.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
very  existence  of  these  investments  that 
makes  us  first  among  the  nations  of  the  free 
world. 

In  considering  our  proposed  funding  for 
strategic  programs,  I  would  ask  each  and 
every  member  of  the  Congress  to  consider 
the  stakes  involved.  The  Congress  can  pro- 
ceed along  the  path  of  strategic  moderniza- 
tion we  charted  five  years  ago,  and 
strengthen  thereby  our  ability  to  deter  both 
conventional  and  nuclear  coercion  or  ag- 
gression. It  can  permit  us  to  proceed  as 
quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible  to  deter- 
mine how  we  can  create  a  safer  world  and 
ensure  peace  and  stability  for  the  longer 
term.  Alternatively,  by  "cutting  here  and 
trimming  there,"  the  Congress  can  stretch 
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programs,  thereby  delaying  scientific  re- 
sults, postponing  the  deployment  of  capa- 
bilities that  we  all  agree  are  necessary,  and, 
as  a  further  penalty,  increasing  program- 
matic costs.  I  know  which  choice  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  make. 

This  year  I  have  begun  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  my  Blue  Ribbon  Com- 
mission on  Defense  Management,  the  Pack- 
ard Conmiission.  This  group  of  distin- 
guished Americans  once  again  pointed  out 
the  enormous  importance  of  stability  to  our 
defense  programs.  These  complex  and  intri- 
cate programs  are  difficult  to  manage  at 
best  because  they  involve  new  technologies 
and  new  concepts.  They  are  impossible  to 
manage  if  they  become  hostage  to  short- 
term  budget  issues  that  reduce  and  delay 
them  at  every  turn. 

We  recognized  in  1981  that  we  had  to 
make  strategic  modernization  our  first  pri- 
ority. We  have  done  so — and  it  has  paid 
clear  dividends.  Our  strategic  programs 
have  been  models  of  management  efficien- 
cy where  we  have  kept  them  stable  and  on 
track.  Internationally,  our  progress  has 
paved    the    way    to    negotiations    now    in 


progress  where  for  the  first  time  the  pros- 
pect of  deep  nuclear  arms  reductions  is 
before  us. 

The  essential  feature  and  greatest 
strength  of  the  1981  Strategic  Moderniza- 
tion Program  is  its  integrated,  phased 
nature.  A  failure  to  follow  through  with  this 
design  risks  squandering  the  progress  we 
have  made  and  the  effort — and  money — ^we 
have  invested  thus  far. 

Having  come  this  far,  we  must  not  falter 
now.  If  we  do,  the  fruits  of  all  our  labor  will 
be  gone  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  I  cannot 
allow  this  to  happen.  I  cannot  and  will  not 
accept  a  defense  bill  that  undercuts  our 
Strategic  Modernization  Program  and  the 
prospect  of  significant  and  equitable  arms 
reductions.  The  security  and  peace  of  the 
world  depend  on  the  credibility  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces.  I  pledge  myself  and  my  Ad- 
ministration to  do  everything  that  can  be 
done  to  ensure  that  our  security  is  main- 
tained and  our  strategic  forces  are  sufficient 
to  meet  our  needs. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
June  3,  1986. 


Statement  by  Deputy  Press  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  Djerejian 
on  the  Strategic  Modernization  Program 
June  3,  1986 


The  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
today  that  called  upon  the  Congress  to  fully 
support  his  budget  request  for  strategic 
modernization  and  the  Strategic  Defense 
Initiative.  The  President  views  this  message 
as  a  companion  piece  to  his  recent  state- 
ment on  interim  restraint  with  respect  to 
the  SALT  treaty  limitation  on  strategic 
weapons. 

The  President  noted  that  over  the  past  5 
years,  with  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  Congress,  we  have  made  substantial 
progress  in  rebuilding  our  deterrent  capa- 
bilities. We  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  what 
we  have  accomplished  by  working  together, 
but  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  While 
recognizing  the  progress  we  have  made,  we 


must  be  clear  that  the  advanced  systems 
which  have  been  proceeding  through  inten- 
sive development  programs  during  the  past 
5  years  are  only  now  beginning  to  be  de- 
ployed. Those  unfamiliar  with  the  sequence 
of  research,  development,  and  deployment 
all  too  often  assume  that  our  commitment 
to  build  a  new  system  results  in  its  immedi- 
ate deployment.  This  error  may  explain  the 
view  held  by  some  that  we  have  now  ac- 
complished enough  in  restoring  our  strate- 
gic capabilities  and  that  we  can  begin  to  cut 
those  programs  significantly.  In  fact,  the 
real  benefits  of  our  strategic  modernization 
efforts  will  be  realized  only  if  we  complete 
the  tasks  that  we  have  begun  with  the  re- 
search and  development  phase. 
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We  recognized  in  1981,  when  we  began 
to  modernize  our  defenses  in  response  to 
the  Soviet  buildup,  that  we  had  to  make 
strategic  modernization  our  first  priority. 
We  have  done  so,  and  it  has  paid  clear  divi- 
dends. Our  strategic  programs  have  been 
models  of  management  efficiency  where  we 
have  kept  them  stable  and  on  track.  Inter- 
nationally, our  progress  has  paved  the  way 
to  negotiations  now  in  progress,  where  for 
the  first  time  the  prospect  of  deep  nuclear 
arms  reductions  is  before  us.  As  our  negotia- 
tors in  Geneva  seek  equitable  and  verifiable 
agreements,  they  are  mindful  that  we  have 
no  more  urgent  task  in  preserving  peace 
and  freedom  than  the  prevention  of  nuclear 
war.  The  strategic  programs  now  before  the 
Congress  represent  a  vital  foundation  to 
this  search  for  a  stable  peace.  They  are  de- 
signed to  restore  and  strengthen  our  tradi- 
tional approach  to  deterrence  while  we  ex- 
plore through  our  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive the  feasibility  of  harnessing  advanced 
technologies  in  order  to  usher  in  a  safer 
world. 

We  must  also  always  remember  that 
maintaining  a  strong  nuclear  deterrent  does 
more  than  prevent  nuclear  war.  Strong  U.S. 
deterrent  forces  also  contribute  significantly 
to  preventing  major  conventional  aggres- 
sion. In  calculating  what  they  call  "the  cor- 
relation of  forces,"  the  Soviet  political  and 
military  leadership  are  ever  mindful  of  the 
state  of  the  nuclear  balance  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  As  a 
result,  a  strong  U.S.  strategic  deterrent  de- 
creases the  threat  of  any  Soviet  aggression 
and  serves  as  the  vital  background  which 
discourages  Soviet  conventional  attack  upon 
our  allies  or  our  interests  abroad.  A  weak 
nuclear  deterrent,  leaving  the  Soviet  Union 
with  superior  nuclear  forces,  could  have  the 
opposite  effect.  It  could  invite  the  Soviet 
Union  to  rely  on  such  an  advantage  and  to 
use  conflict  or  coercion  to  achieve  their  ob- 
jectives. Our  strategic  programs  provide, 
therefore,  a  beneficial  effect  which  far  out- 
weighs the  less  than  15  percent  of  the  de- 
fense budget  they  consume.  They  are  af- 
fordable, they  are  vital,  and  they  respond  to 
an  increasing  threat. 

In  considering  our  proposed  funding  for 
strategic  programs,  the  President  asks  each 
and  every  Member  of  Congress  to  consider 


the  stakes  involved.  The  Congress  can  pro- 
ceed along  the  path  of  strategic  moderniza- 
tion we  charted  5  years  ago  and  strengthen 
thereby  our  ability  to  deter  both  conven- 
tional and  nuclear  coercion  or  aggression.  It 
can  permit  us  to  proceed  as  quickly  and 
efficiently  as  possible  through  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  to  determine  how  we  can 
create  a  safer  world  and  ensure  peace  and 
stability  for  the  long  term.  Alternatively,  by 
cutting  here  and  trimming  there,  Congress 
can  stretch  programs,  thereby  delaying  sci- 
entific results;  postponing  the  deployment 
of  capabilities,  which  we  all  agree  are  nec- 
essary; and  as  a  further  penalty,  increasing 
programmatic  costs.  The  President  knows 
which  choice  the  American  people  would 
make. 

Thus,  we  come  to  one  of  those  unique 
crossroads  of  history  where  nations  decide 
their  fate.  Our  choices  are  clear:  We  can 
hold  firm  to  our  policies  of  modernizing  to 
maintain  our  deterrent  strength  that  has 
preserved  the  peace  for  40  years,  or  we  can 
shrink  from  the  challenge  by  offering  a  host 
of  excuses.  We  can  strengthen  the  hand  of 
our  negotiators  in  Geneva  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  deep,  equitable,  and  verifiable  re- 
ductions; or,  by  unilaterally  reducing  our 
forces,  we  can  make  a  mockery  of  the  only 
process  that  leads  us  towards  meaningful 
arms  control. 

The  President  is  confident  that  the  Con- 
gress will  therefore  join  with  him  to  protect 
the  strategic  modernization  programs  that 
make  these  negotiations  possible.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  well  informed  regarding  congres- 
sional support  for  our  modernization  pro- 
grams. If  they  detect  a  collapse  of  American 
resolve,  we  will  see  no  movement  in  the 
negotiations  because  the  Soviets  will  know 
they  are  better  off  by  letting  the  Congress 
reduce  our  programs  unilaterally  rather 
than  by  engaging  in  meaningful  negotia- 
tions which  would  result  in  both  U.S.  and 
Soviet  systems  being  reduced  on  an  equita- 
ble and  verifiable  basis.  By  standing  togeth- 
er to  protect  these  few  programs  that  form 
the  foundation  of  our  national  security,  we 
will  send  a  clearly  different  message.  The 
world  knows  that  there  is  no  more  powerful 
force  than  an  America  united  and  deter- 
mined to  protect  its  freedom.  That  is  the 
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message  we  must  send  forth  to  pave  the 
way  for  peace  in  the  years  ahead. 


Note:  Edward  P.  Djerejian  read  the  state- 
ment to  reporters  at  12:20  p.m.  in  the  Brief- 
ing Room  at  the  White  House. 


Presidential  Determination  No.  86-10 — ^Trade  With  Romania, 
Hungary,  and  China 
June  3,  1986 


Memorandum  for  the  Secretary  of  State 

Subject:  Determination  under  subsection 
402(dX5)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974— Con- 
tinuation of  Waiver  Authority 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  me 
under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law 
93-618),  January  3,  1975  (88  Stat.  1978) 
(hereinafter  "the  Act"),  I  determine,  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  402(dX5)  of  the  Act,  that 
the  further  extension  of  the  waiver  author- 
ity granted  by  subsection  402(c)  of  the  Act 
will  substantially  promote  the  objectives  of 
Section  402  of  the  Act.  I  further  determine 


that  the  continuation  of  the  waivers  applica- 
ble to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania, 
the  Hungarian  People's  Republic,  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  will  substantially 
promote  the  objectives  of  Section  402  of 
the  Act. 

This  determination  shall  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Register. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:56  p.m.,  June  16,  1986] 


Message  to  the  Congress  on  Trade  With  Romania,  Hungary,  and 

China 

June  3,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  transmit  the  documents  referred 
to  in  subsection  402(dX5)  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  with  respect  to  a  further  12-month 
extension  of  the  authority  to  waive  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  Section  402  of  the  Act. 
These  documents  constitute  my  decision  to 
continue  in  effect  this  waiver  authority  for 
a  further  12-month  period. 

I  include  as  part  of  these  documents  my 
determination  that  further  extension  of  the 
waiver  authority  will  substantially  promote 
the  objectives  of  Section  402.  I  also  include 
my  determination  that  continuation  of  the 
waivers  applicable  to  the  Socialist  Republic 
of  Romania,  the  Hungarian  People's  Repub- 
lic, and  the  People's  Republic  of  China  will 
substantially  promote  the  objectives  of  Sec- 
tion 402.  The  attached  documents  also  in- 
clude   my    reasons    for    extension    of    the 


waiver  authority;  and  for  my  determination 
that  continuation  of  the  waivers  currently 
in  effect  for  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Roma- 
nia, the  Hungarian  People's  Republic,  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  will  substan- 
tially promote  the  objectives  of  Section  402. 

Ronald  Reagan 

The  White  House, 
June  3,  1986. 

Report  to  Congress  Concerning  Extension  of 
Waiver  Authority 

Pursuant  to  subsection  402(dX5)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (hereinafter  "the  Act"),  I 
have  today  determined  that  further  exten- 
sion of  the  waiver  authority  granted  by  sub- 
section 402(c)  of  the  Act  for  twelve  months 
will  substantially  promote  the  objectives  of 
Section  402  and  that  continuation  of  the 
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waivers  currently  applicable  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  the  Hungarian  People's 
Republic,  and  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Ro- 
mania will  also  substantially  promote  the 
objectives  of  Section  402  of  the  Act.  My 
determination  is  attached  and  is  incorporat- 
ed herein. 

The  general  waiver  authority  conferred 
by  Section  402(c)  of  the  Act  is  an  important 
means  for  the  strengthening  of  mutually 
beneficial  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  certain  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
The  waiver  authority  has  permitted  us  to 
conclude  and  maintain  in  force  bilateral 
trade  agreements  with  Hungary,  Romania, 
and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  These 
agreements  continue  to  be  fundamental 
elements  in  our  political  and  economic  rela- 
tions with  those  countries,  including  impor- 
tant exchanges  on  human  rights  and  emi- 
gration matters.  Granting  of  MFN  gives 
U.S.  companies  the  ability  to  compete  in 
those  markets.  Moreover,  continuation  of 
the  waiver  authority  might  permit  future 
expansion  of  our  bilateral  relations  with 
other  countries  now  subject  to  subsections 
402(a)  and  (b)  of  the  Act,  should  circum- 
stances permit.  I  believe  that  these  consid- 
erations clearly  warrant  this  renewal  of  the 
general  waiver  authority. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  extending  the 
current  waivers  applicable  to  Hungary,  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  and  Romania 
will  substantially  promote  the  objectives  of 
Section  402  of  the  Act. 

I  note  the  Romanian  Government's  con- 
tinued responsiveness  to  our  concerns  about 
its  emigration  record,  the  criterion  estab- 
lished by  Section  402  for  extension  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  waiver  authority.  I  am  dis- 
appointed, however,  by  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment's very  limited  response  to  numer- 
ous expressions  of  strong  U.S.  public,  con- 
gressional, and  Administration  concern 
about  its  performance  in  areas  of  human 
rights  and  religious  issues,  and  I  am  direct- 
ing the  Secretary  of  State  further  to  press 
our  concerns  in  these  areas. 

Hungary.  Hungary  has  continued  to  take 
a  relatively  positive  and  constructive  ap- 
proach to  emigration  matters.  Nearly  all 
Hungarians  who  are  eligible  to  apply  to 
emigrate  for  purposes  of  family  reunifica- 


tion receive  permission  to  depart.  The 
American  Embassy  in  Budapest  issued  103 
immigrant  visas  in  1985,  approximately  15 
percent  more  than  in  1984.  There  is  one 
pending  divided  family  case,  but  a  resolu- 
tion is  expected  shortly.  There  are  no  sys- 
tematic official  sanctions  imposed  on  per- 
sons who  seek  to  emigrate. 

Romania.  Emigration  from  Romania,  both 
overall  and  to  the  United  States,  has  in- 
creased substantially  in  the  10  years  since 
the  waiver  has  been  in  effect.  All  told,  more 
than  154,000  Romanians  have  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  Israel,  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  during  this  period.  In 
1985,  over  17,000  Romanians  emigrated  le- 
gally to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  Israel.  The  American 
Embassy  in  Bucharest  issued  visas  or  other 
documentation  to  2,951  people  in  1985  for 
legal  departure  from  Romania  to  the  United 
States.  This  is  six  times  the  pre-MFN  level. 
Although  the  figure  reflects  a  falloff  in  Ro- 
manian passport  approvals  to  individuals 
qualified  for  U.S.  admissions  processing  in 
mid- 1985,  more  than  1,000  recent  new  ap- 
provals and  conversations  with  the  Roma- 
nian Government  suggest  that  it  is  taking 
steps  to  increase  the  flow  to  a  level  consist- 
ent with  U.S.  immigration  and  admissions 
procedures.  Ethnic  German  departures  for 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  contin- 
ued apace,  with  13,072  in  1985.  The  1,327 
Romanian  Jewish  arrivals  in  Israel  were 
slightly  below  the  average  for  the  last  10 
years,  and  emigration  to  Israel  has  now  re- 
duced the  Romanian  Jewish  community  to 
under  25,000  people. 

Although  numerous  problems  remain  in 
the  emigration  area,  the  Administration 
notes  that  the  Romanian  Government's  sub- 
stantial implementation  of  new  procedures 
for  emigration  from  Romania  to  the  United 
States,  which  were  arrived  at  last  year,  has 
reduced  material  and  physical  hardships  for 
the  majority  of  people  departing  for  the 
United  States  since  the  middle  of  1985.  The 
Romanian  Government  has  continued  to 
honor  its  assurances,  given  in  June  1983, 
that  it  would  not  require  reimbursement  of 
education  costs  as  a  precondition  to  emigra- 
tion. 

I  share  the  strong  concerns  manifested 
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among  the  public  and  in  the  Congress  re- 
garding the  Romanian  Government's  re- 
strictions on  religious  liberties.  In  conse- 
quence, we  have  urged  the  Romanian  Gov- 
ernment to  adopt  a  more  humane  approach 
by  taking  steps  such  as: 

— ^releasing  jailed  religious  activists  such 
as  Constantin  Sfatcu  and  Dorel  Catarama; 

— allowing  substantial  legal  importation 
or  domestic  printing  of  Protestant  Bibles 
and  permitting  their  legal  distribution; 

— easing  administrative  restrictions 
against  Nazarenes,  "unofficial"  Baptists,  and 
other  groups  that  are  not  officially  accepted 
by  the  Romanian  Government;  and 

— easing  measures  that  discourage  con- 
struction or  repair  of  churches  and  have 
allowed,  in  roughly  eight  cases  in  recent 
years,  their  demolition  on  grounds  of  al- 
leged building  code  violations. 

We  welcome  the  freeing  of  Constantin 
Sfatcu  and  Dorel  Catarama  from  prison,  but 
are  otherwise  disappointed  by  the  Roma- 
nian Government's  response  to  our  con- 
cerns in  this  area. 

My  decision  to  extend  the  waiver  author- 
ity for  Romania  for  1986-87  has  been  taken 
with  difficulty,  following  careful  delibera- 
tion within  the  Administration.  I  have  con- 
cluded that  extension  of  MFN  to  Romania 
continues  not  only  substantially  to  promote 
the  objectives  of  the  Act  concerning  emi- 
gration, but  also  to  enable  us  to  have  an 
impact  on  human  rights  concerns  and  to 
help  to  strengthen  the  extent  of  religious 
observance  in  Romania.  The  Romanian 
Government's  efforts  to  discourage  religion 
should  not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  the 
widespread  practice  of  religion  in  Romania 


that,  especially  among  the  Protestant  de- 
nominations, is  growing  faster  than  in  other 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  Romania  has 
some  8,100  functioning  Orthodox  churches, 
as  well  as  over  4,000  of  other  denomina- 
tions including  more  than  1,000  functioning 
Baptist  churches.  There  is  extensive  train- 
ing of  new  ministers.  The  extension  of  MFN 
has  facilitated  American  citizens'  access  to 
coreligionists  in  Romania  as  well  as  the  flow 
of  several  million  dollars'  worth  of  material 
assistance  to  them  each  year.  In  this  diffi- 
cult context,  I  believe  it  important  that  ex- 
isting access  and  influence  be  preserved. 

I  have  instructed  the  Secretary  of  State 
vigorously  to  pursue  our  efforts  to  secure 
further  improvements  and  to  report  to  me 
and  to  the  Congress  every  six  months  con- 
cerning these  matters. 

People's  Republic  of  China.  China  contin- 
ues to  have  a  relatively  open  emigration 
policy.  The  number  of  immigrant  and  non- 
immigrant visas  issued  by  our  Embassy  and 
Consulates  in  China  has  increased  every 
year  since  the  United  States  normalized  re- 
lations with  China  in  1979.  In  fiscal  year 
1985,  13,356  immigrant  visas  were  issued. 
In  addition,  45,000  nonimmigrant  visas, 
compared  with  24,000  the  previous  year, 
were  issued  to  Chinese  who  wished  to 
study,  conduct  business,  or  visit  relatives  in 
the  United  States.  It  remains  true  that  other 
Western  countries  have  also  experienced  in- 
creases in  Chinese  travel  and  emigration. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  have  determined 
that  continuation  of  the  waivers  for  Hun- 
gary, Romania,  and  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  will  substantially  promote  the  objec- 
tives of  the  Act. 


Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Grenada-United  States 
Investment  Treaty 
June  5,  1986 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  Grenada  con- 
cerning the  Reciprocal  Encouragement  and 


Protection  of  Investment,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  May  2,  1986.  I  transmit  also,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  State  with  respect  to 
this  treaty. 
The    Bilateral   Investment   Treaty   (BIT) 
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program,  initiated  in  1981,  is  designed  to 
encourage  and  protect  U.S.  investment  in 
developing  countries.  The  treaty  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  U.S.  efforts  to  encourage  Grena- 
da and  other  governments  to  adopt  macro- 
economic  and  structural  policies  that  will 
promote  economic  growth.  It  is  also  fully 
consistent  with  U.S.  policy  toward  interna- 
tional investment.  That  policy  holds  that  an 
open  international  investment  system  in 
which  participants  respond  to  market  forces 
provides  the  best  and  most  efficient  mecha- 
nism to  promote  global  economic  develop- 
ment. A  specific  tenet,  reflected  in  this 
treaty,  is  that  U.S.  direct  investment  abroad 
and  foreign  investment  in  the  United  States 


should  receive  fair,  equitable,  and  nondis- 
criminatory treatment.  Under  this  treaty, 
the  parties  also  agree  to  international  law 
standards  for  expropriation  and  compensa- 
tion; free  financial  transfers;  and  proce- 
dures, including  international  arbitration, 
for  the  settlement  of  investment  disputes. 
I  recommend  that  the  Senate  consider 
this  treaty  as  soon  as  possible  and  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
treaty  at  an  early  date. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
June  3,  1986. 


Nomination  of  Ann  Barbara  Wrobleski  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State 
June  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Ann  Barbara  Wrobleski  to 
be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Matters.  She  would  suc- 
ceed Jon  R.  Thomas. 

Since  1985  Ms.  Wrobleski  has  been  serv- 
ing as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Narcotics  Matters.  Previ- 
ously, she  served  in  the  Office  of  the  First 


Lady  as  Director  of  Projects,  1981-1985; 
deputy  press  secretary  and  director  of 
scheduling  for  U.S.  Senator  Richard  Stone, 
1979-1980;  and  press  secretary  to  U.S.  Rep- 
resentative Lou  Frey,  1975-1978. 

Mrs.  Wrobleski  graduated  from  Stephens 
College  (B.A.,  1972).  She  is  married  and  re- 
sides in  Bethesda,  MD.  She  was  born  April 
3,  1952,  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL. 


Nomination  of  Donna  Pope  To  Be  Director  of  the  Mint 
June  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Donna  Pope  to  be  Direc- 
tor of  the  Mint,  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, for  a  term  of  5  years.  This  is  a  reap- 
pointment. 

Mrs.  Pope  has  been  serving  in  this  posi- 
tion since  1981.  Previously,  she  served  as  a 
State  representative  for  the  Ohio  General 


Assembly,  1972-1981;  and  supervisor  of  the 
Cuyahoga  County  board  of  elections,  1968- 
1971.  She  also  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Task  Force  on  Legal  Equity  for 
Women. 

Mrs.  Pope  is  married,  has  two  children, 
and  resides  in  Arlington,  VA.  She  was  born 
October  15,  1931,  in  Cleveland,  OH. 
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Nomination  of  Kenneth  A.  Gilles  To  Be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
June  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Kenneth  A.  Gilles  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (Market- 
ing and  Inspection  Services),  where  he 
would  succeed  Raymond  D.  Lett,  and  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  where  he 
would  succeed  C.W.  McMillan. 

Since  1981  Dr.  Gilles  has  been  Adminis- 
trator, Inspection  Services,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  was  vice  president  for  agri- 
cultural affairs  at  the  University  of  North 
Dakota,  1969-1981;  acting  director,  agricul- 


tural experiment  station,  1978-1979;  acting 
director,  cooperative  extension  service, 
1972-1974;  and  professor  and  chairman,  de- 
partment of  cereal  technology,  1961-1970. 
Dr.  Gilles  was  also  a  research  engineer  with 
Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc.,  an  instructor  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  a  senior  bio- 
chemist with  General  Mills,  Inc. 

Dr.  Gilles  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Minnesota  (B.S.,  1944;  Ph.D.,  1952).  He  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Alexandria,  VA.  He  was  born  March  6, 
1922,  in  Minneapolis,  MN. 


Nomination  of  Robie  Marcus  Hooker  Palmer  To  Be  United  States 
Ambassador  to  Hungary 
June  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Robie  Marcus  Hooker 
Palmer,  of  Vermont,  a  career  member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Minis- 
ter-Counselor, as  Ambassador  to  Hungary. 
He  succeeds  Nicolas  M.  Salgo. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  a  copy  assistant  at  the 
New  York  Times  in  New  York  City  in  1963. 
From  1963  to  1964,  he  was  assistant  to  the 
producer  of  WNDT-TV  in  New  York.  He 
then  entered  on  duty  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  in  late  1964  and 
was  assigned  as  third  secretary  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  New  Delhi,  India,  until  1966. 
From  1966  to  1968,  Mr.  Palmer  was  an 
international  relations  officer  in  NATO  af- 
fairs in  the  Department  and  then  went  to 
Garmisch  as  a  student  at  the  U.S.  Army 
Russian  Institute  until  1969.  In  1969  he  was 
assigned  as  a  second  secretary  at  the  U.S. 


Embassy  in  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.,  where  he 
served  until  1971  when  he  returned  to  the 
Department  to  become  a  member  of  the 
policy  planning  staff.  In  1975-1978  he  was 
political  counselor  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Belgrade,  Yugoslavia,  and  in  1978  returned 
again  to  the  Department  as  Office  Director 
for  Policy  in  the  Bureau  of  Politico-Military 
Affairs.  In  1981  Mr.  Palmer  was  Deputy  for 
Policy  in  the  Bureau  of  European  Affairs 
and  then  Deputy  to  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Political  Affairs.  Since  1982  he  has  been 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  European 
Affairs. 

Mr.  Palmer  graduated  from  Yale  Univer- 
sity (B.A.,  1963).  His  foreign  languages  are 
Russian  and  Serbo-Croatian.  He  is  married, 
and  he  was  born  on  July  14,  1941,  in  Ann 
Arbor,  MI. 
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Appointment  of  Eight  Delegates  to  the  National  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business 
June  3,  1986 


The  President  today  appointed  the  fol- 
lowing individuals  to  be  delegates  to  the 
National  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business: 

Hector  Barreto,  of  Missouri,  currently  serves  as 
president  of  Sol  International,  Inc.,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Hispanic  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  was  born  August  23,  1925,  in 
Mexico  City,  Mexico. 

Ronald  J.  Gordon,  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
the  president  of  ZGS  Television  Productions, 
an  independent  production  company  that 
serves  the  Hispanic  community.  He  also  served 
as  the  conference  director  of  the  Hispanic  As- 
sembly of  the  Republican  National  Committee. 
He  was  born  August  1,  1954,  in  Lima,  Peru. 

William  J.  Hybl,  of  Colorado,  is  the  president  of 
the  El  Pomar  Investment  Co.  He  also  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Colorado  House  of  Represent- 
atives. He  is  a  member  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  He  was  born  July  16,  1942,  in  Des 
Moines,  lA. 

James  Nicholas  Papatones,  of  New  Hampshire,  is 


an  attorney  in  the  private  practice  of  law.  He  is 
active  in  civic  activities.  He  was  born  October 
10,  1951,  in  Rochester,  NH. 

Peter  W.  Senopoulos,  of  Massachusetts,  is  current- 
ly president  of  Nationwide  Insurance  Investiga- 
tors. He  also  serves  as  administrator  and  princi- 
pal of  Gallagher  &  Gallagher,  P.C.  He  was 
born  June  11,  1941,  in  Somerville,  MA. 

Charlotte  Z.  Sewall,  of  Maine,  is  president  of 
Keene  Narrows  Lobster,  Inc.,  and  also  serves  in 
the  Maine  State  Senate.  She  was  born  Novem- 
ber 28,  1947,  in  Damariscotta,  ME. 

Stephen  S.  Smith,  of  Oregon,  is  the  principal  of 
Victor  Bartlett  &  Associates,  an  accounting 
firm  that  assists  small  businesses  with  financial 
and  tax  problems.  He  was  born  December  6, 
1940,  in  Los  Angeles,  CA. 

Warren  L.  Taylor,  of  Montana,  is  currently  secre- 
tary/treasurer of  MAL  Enterprises,  Inc.  He  also 
serves  on  the  executive  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Small  Business  Administration  National  Adviso- 
ry Council.  He  was  born  June  19,  1936,  in 
Great  Falls,  MT. 


Appointment  of  Eleanor  R.  Seagraves  as  an  Alternate  United  States 
Member  of  the  Roosevelt  Campobello  International  Park 
Commission 
June  3,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Eleanor  R.  Seagraves  to  be 
an  alternate  member  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Roosevelt  Campobello 
International  Park  Commission.  She  would 
succeed  William  S.  Cohen. 

Since  1980  Mrs.  Seagraves  has  been  circu- 
lation manager  for  Business  Mailers  Review. 


Previously  she  was  a  contributor  to  Habitat, 
a  bimonthly  journal,  and  has  assisted  in  var- 
ious other  publications. 

Mrs.  Seagraves  graduated  from  the  State 
University  of  New  York  (B.S.,  1964).  She  is 
married,  has  three  children,  and  resides  in 
Washington,  DC.  She  was  born  March  25, 
1927,  in  New  York,  NY. 
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Remarks  to  Marine  Corps  Basic  Training  Graduates  in  Parris  Island, 
South  Carolina 
June  4,  1986 


I  wonder  if  you  have  any  idea  what  this 
means  to  a  former  second  lieutenant  of 
horse  cavalry.  [Laughter]  It's  wonderful  to 
be  with  you  here  on  Parris  Island.  You'll 
notice  we  brought  some  rain  with  us.  While 
that  might  cancel  out  the  A-frame  exercise 
for  you  marines,  the  farmers  of  South  Caro- 
lina, I  have  to  tell  you,  ordered  it  up;  and  so 
I  had  to  comply.  Of  course,  I  didn't  have  to 
do  the  "slide  for  life" — [laughter] — I  only 
had  to  watch.  But  it  was  fascinating  to  see 
your  obstacle  course  and  the  "slide  for  life." 
It  reminded  me  of  trying  to  get  a  bill 
through  Congress.  [Laughter]  We  don't 
have  an  alligator  or  sand  fleas,  but  we  got 
some  people  in  Washington  who  could 
double  for  them  in  a  pinch.  [Laughter] 

But  since  this  is  the  Marine  Corps  and  it 
was  supposed  to  be  real  hot  here,  I  planned 
to  keep  my  remarks  short — no  more  than 
an  hour  or  so.  [Laughter]  Seriously,  I'm  glad 
you're  not  all  standing  at  attention.  One 
time  I  addressed  a  group  of  marines.  I  told 
them  a  favorite  joke  of  mine,  and  I  was  a 
bit  disappointed  when  they  didn't  laugh. 
And  I  thought  maybe  I'd  gotten  the  deliv- 
ery wrong  or  they  didn't  quite  understand 
it  or  something.  And  then  the  commanding 
officer  leaned  over  to  me  and  whispered 
that  they're  standing  at  attention,  they're 
not  permitted  to  laugh.  So,  just  to  play  it 
safe:  At  ease,  and  feel  free  to  laugh.  That's 
an  order!  [Laughter] 

Seriously,  I  couldn't  be  happier  than  to 
be  here.  The  recruitment  posters  say 
they're  looking  for  a  few  good  men,  and  I 
can  see  here  today  they've  found  them — 
and  I  shouldn't  leave  out  the  women.  This 
is  about  the  finest  bunch  of  leathernecks  I 
have  ever  seen.  Well,  the  few  and  the 
proud — the  Marines  have  always  exempli- 
fied those  cardinal  virtues  of  duty  to  coun- 
try, honor,  and  bravery.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  corps  at  Philadelphia's  Tun 
Tavern  in  1775,  marines  have  always  been 
on  the  frontlines  of  freedom.  Often  the  first 
into  battle,  the  first  to  fight  for  right  and 
freedom — on  land,  on  the  sea,  and  in  the 


air,  in  every  corner  of  the  world — you've 
been  there  when  your  country  needed  you. 

You  know,  you  and  I  are  basically  in  the 
same  business.  Each  day  of  my  Presidency  I 
work  to  keep  our  nation  strong  and  secure 
so  that  we  may  always  remain  free  and  at 
peace.  And  each  day  you  follow  one  of  the 
most  difficult  but  noble  callings:  the  calling 
of  freedom  fighters  and  peacemakers.  And 
that's  why  I  wanted  to  come  here  today  to 
talk  to  you  about  this  country  of  ours — 
where  we've  been,  where  we're  going,  and 
how  we  can  make  sure  that  the  future  for 
Americans  is  one  of  a  prosperous  nation  in  a 
peaceful  world.  The  news  about  our  coun- 
try today  is  good,  and  it's  getting  better. 
Pride  is  back.  Patriotism  is  fashionable  once 
again.  We've  taken  our  Armed  Forces, 
which  had  suffered  neglect  and  budget  cuts 
for  too  many  years,  and  gotten  them  back 
in  shape — given  them  a  little  PT  [physical 
training],  you  might  say.  We've  restored  our 
military  to  what  it  ought  to  be:  combat- 
ready  and  fighting-fit,  the  strongest,  proud- 
est military  for  the  strongest,  proudest 
nation  on  Earth.  And  we've  got  to  keep  it 
that  way. 

Morale  is  up — way  up — in  the  services, 
and  the  quality  of  recruits — I  can  tell  you 
now  and  proven  by  actual  figures — ^has 
never  been  higher.  And  you  can  see  that 
here  today.  And  I  can  tell  you  nothing 
makes  me  prouder  than  to  see  the  fine 
young  men  and  women  in  uniform,  so 
ready  and  eager  to  serve  their  country. 
Ernie  Pyle,  the  famous  war  correspondent 
in  World  War  II,  reflected  on  the  Marine 
Corps  spirit.  He  wrote  that  he  never  did 
find  out  what  perpetuated  it.  But  he  con- 
cluded: A  marine  just  plain  "considers  him- 
self a  better  soldier  than  anybody  else." 
Well,  Ernie  Pyle  didn't  just  admire  marines; 
he  died  with  many  of  them  on  a  terrible 
campaign  called  Okinawa,  a  campaign  of 
bloodshed  and  valor  for  the  men  of  the 
globe  and  anchor. 

You  are  the  inheritors  of  that  tradition. 
You  carry  on.  You  know,  sometimes  I'd  like 
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to  take  some  of  those  people  in  Washington 
who  are  always  trying  to  cut  defense  spend- 
ing and  bring  them  here  to  Parris  Island — 
or  to  Fort  Jackson,  Orlando,  or  Lackland. 
And  rd  tell  them  these  are  the  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  who  are  put- 
ting their  lives  on  the  line  to  keep  America 
free.  And  if  we  ever  must  send  our  young 
service  people  into  harm's  way,  then  it  is 
our  moral  duty  to  give  them  absolutely  the 
best  equipment  and  support  that  America 
can  muster.  And  I  promise  that  I — and  Fm 
sure  Fm  speaking  for  others  here  on  this 
platform — will  fight  as  hard  as  I  know  how 
to  make  sure  you  get  the  support  that  you 
deserve.  And  to  all  of  those  who  say  that  we 
must  always  cut  defense  first,  that  America 
can't  afford  a  strong  military,  I  have  just 
one  thing  to  say:  Tell  it  to  the  Marines! 

So,  America  is  back.  America's  military  is 
back  and  standing  tall.  And  our  economy  is 
on  a  record-setting  roll.  Most  important, 
like  in  the  Marines,  morale  is  way  up  in 
America.  We've  developed  an  esprit  de 
corps  that  can't  be  beat.  There  was  a  time, 
less  than  a  decade  ago,  when  America's 
leaders  cowered  before  a  future  that  looked 
to  them  dark  and  threatening  and  out  of 
control.  Well,  no  longer.  The  future  is  an 
open  vista  of  expanding  opportunities,  and 
Americans  are  just  itching  to  take  on  the 
challenge  of  tomorrow.  You,  the  recruits  of 
Parris  Island,  are  part  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion that  will  be  meeting  those  challenges. 
The  future  of  America  is  in  your  hands. 
Whatever  path  in  life  you've  chosen — 
whether  in  the  military  or  some  other  pro- 
fession— as  Americans,  you  carry  a  special 
responsibility.  Just  as  in  the  Marines,  the 
pride  of  being  an  American  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  duties  and  responsibilities — the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  and 
preserving  and  defending  democracy. 

Good  citizenship  is  vitally  important  if 
democracy  is  to  survive  and  flourish.  It 
means  keeping  abreast  of  the  important 
issues  of  the  day  and  knowing  the  stakes 
involved  in  the  great  conflicts  of  our  time. 
It  means  bearing  arms  when  necessary  to 
fight  for  your  country,  for  right,  and  for 
freedom.  Good  citizenship  and  defending 
democracy  means  living  up  to  the  ideals 
and  values  that  make  this  country  great. 
Today  the  world  looks  to  America  for  lead- 


ership. They  look  to  what  they  call  our  mir- 
acle economy  for  an  answer  to  how  they 
may  give  their  people  a  better  life.  And 
they  look  to  our  courage  and  might  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  forces  of  tyranny,  bru- 
tality, and  injustice. 

I  believe  we've  accomplished  too  much 
over  the  past  6  years  in  rebuilding  our  de- 
fense to  see  it  all  undone  through  short- 
sighted cuts  in  the  budget.  The  true  meas- 
ure of  our  resolve  is  not  only  our  willing- 
ness to  make  the  great  sacrifices  necessary 
in  war  but  also  our  willingness  to  invest  a 
modest  level  of  resources  in  peacetime  to 
deter  war  in  the  first  place.  America  is 
today  reaffirming  her  proud  role  as  a  leader 
of  the  free  world.  We've  learned  something 
about  leadership  here  on  Parris  Island.  And 
in  the  same  way  that  your  DI  [drill  instruc- 
tor] instills  in  his  recruits  leadership  by  ex- 
ample, America  must  lead  the  world  by  ex- 
ample— ^by  always  remaining  true  to  her 
ideals. 

You  marines  know  better  than  anyone 
that  staying  true  to  your  ideals  isn't  always 
the  easiest  course.  It  isn't  always  the  most 
comfortable  or  even  the  safest  way.  And 
sometimes  it's  a  lot  like  that  confidence 
course:  There  are  hurdles  and  obstacles, 
and  sometimes  you  just  have  to  hold  on  for 
dear  life.  But  America  didn't  become  great 
because  we  took  the  easy  road.  America's 
great  because  of  men  and  women  like 
you — men  and  women  with  big  hearts  and 
strong  minds  and  with  courage  beyond  the 
usual  measure.  You  know,  someone  wisely 
said  that  a  hero  isn't  really  braver  than 
anyone  else;  he's  just  brave  5  minutes 
longer  than  anyone  else.  And  it's  because  of 
you  that  America's  future  will  be  big  and 
strong  and  generous  and  full  of  hope  and 
fighting  spirit.  It's  because  of  you  that  we 
can  be  sure  that  America  will  be  "Semper 
Fidelis" — always  faithful  to  her  best  hopes 
and  highest  ideals. 

And  now,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
say  just  one  final  thing:  Graduates  of  pla- 
toons 1044,  1045,  1046,  and  1047,  it's  my 
privilege  today  to  be  the  first  to  address  you 
as  marines,  for  marines  you  are  and  marines 
you  always  will  be.  Congratulations,  and 
God  bless  you  all.  Thank  you. 
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Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:40  a.m.  at 
the  headquarters  building.  Prior  to  his  re- 
marks, he  reviewed  marines  participating  in 
training  exercises.   Following  his  remarks, 


he  attended  a  reception  for  honor  graduates 
and  Families  of  the  Year.  The  President 
then  traveled  to  Greensboro,  NC. 


Remarks  at  a  Senate  Campaign  Fundraiser  for  Representative  James 
T.  Broyhill  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 
June  4,  1986 


The  President.  It's  wonderful  to  be  here 
in  North  Carolina.  We've  come  here  fairly 
often  the  past  few  years,  and  you  should 
know  this  is  partly  due  to  the  cheerleading 
that  is  done  behind  your  back  by  two  mem- 
bers of  my  Cabinet — our  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, Elizabeth  Dole,  who  hails  from 
Salisbury,  as  you  know.  And  our  Secretary 
of  Education,  Bill  Bennett,  has  adopted 
North  Carolina,  after  teaching  at  Chapel 
Hill  and  North  Carolina  State.  I  just  thought 
you  should  know.  They're  great  boosters  of 
North  Carolina,  and  you  should  be  aware  of 
that. 

Now,  I  know  I  could  say  that  I've  come 
here  to  enjoy  the  lovely  weather  and  the 
beauty  of  the  nearby  Appalachians  and  the 
charm  of  the  people.  And  I  did  come  here 
for  those  things,  and  I  am  enjoying  them. 
Or  I  could  say  I'm  here  because  I  was 
nearby,  over  at  Parris  Island,  looking  square 
in  the  face  at  the  best  generation  of  fight- 
ing men  this  country  has  ever  produced. 
And  I  did  come  here  for  that,  and  I  enjoyed 
every  minute  of  it.  But  there's  another 
reason  for  my  visit.  And  I  was  going  to  say 
it  has  to  do  with  politics,  but  it  really  has  to 
do  with  something  bigger:  history.  I  came 
here  in  part  to  say  thank  you  for  sending  to 
the  United  States  Senate  two  great  men 
who  are  here  with  us  this  afternoon. 

One  is  an  American  classic  and  an  Ameri- 
can original,  a  man  who  went  to  Washing- 
ton not  to  make  himself  into  something  big 
but  to  fight  for  big  things  and  big  princi- 
ples. I'm  speaking  of  Jesse  Helms.  I  need 
Jesse  Helms  in  the  Senate.  The  other  man 
I'm  here  to  say  thanks  for  is  John  East.  In 
my  5  years  in  the  White  House,  I've 
learned  to  depend  on  John  for  help  and 
support  and,  often  enough,  guidance.  He's  a 


great  man,  and  I  needed  him  in  the  Senate. 
But  now  he's  leaving,  and  we're  none  too 
happy  about  it. 

But  here  is  one  comfort,  and  his  name  is 
Jim  Broyhill.  And  that's  another  reason  I 
came  here  today:  to  tell  you  why  I  need  Jim 
Broyhill  in  the  Senate.  And  you're  just  the 
sort  of  people  to  whom  I  wanted  to  speak 
about  Jim.  You're  detached  and  impartial 
and — [laughter] — you  wouldn't  start  to 
cheer  just  because  I  said  something  like  let's 
send  Jim  Broyhill  to  the  Senate.  [Applause] 
I  didn't  think  so.  Well,  let  me  tell  you  why  I 
need  him.  He's  been  a  leader.  In  his  24 
years  in  the  Congress  Jim  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a  man  who  is  motivated  by  principle, 
but  who  also  has  a  gift  for  the  maneuvers 
whereby  principle  is  translated  into  effec- 
tive legislation — which  is  one  way  of  saying 
Jim  really  knows  how  to  work  the  Hill,  ifle 
knows  how  to  get  things  done,  and  he  gets 
things  done  for  North  Carolina. 

Now,  Jim  Broyhill  supports  true  tax 
reform — reform  that  makes  the  tax  code 
simple  and  fair  for  all  Americans,  while  pre- 
serving incentives  for  businesses  to  create 
new  jobs.  Now,  there's  an  amazing  fact  that 
can  be  boiled  down  to  one  sentence:  When 
we  came  in,  in  1981,  the  top  income  tax 
bracket  was  way  up  here,  70  percent;  and 
now  we're  actually  going  to  get  the  top  rate 
down  to  here,  27  percent.  This  is  nothing 
less  than  historic.  And  at  the  other  end  on 
the  tax  range,  we're  going  to  get  a  lot  of 
people  removed  from  paying  any  tax  at  all. 
And  it's  the  type  of  thing  that  doesn't 
happen  without  the  help  of  people  like  Jim 
Broyhill. 

Jim  Broyhill  has  supported  our  efforts  to 
sort  of  dust  off  and  speak  highly  of  the 
values  that  made  America  not  only  a  great 
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country  but  a  good  country.  And  I  think  he 
and  the  other  Members  of  Congress  here 
deserve  some  credit  for  urging  a  return  to 
the  old  standbys  of  studying  and  discipline 
in  the  schools.  Jim  has  been  a  big  supporter 
of  educational  excellence  and  achieving  it 
through  a  return  to  the  four  R*s — ^reading, 
'riting,  'rithmetic,  and  respect.  He  knows 
the  importance  of  involving  parents.  Do 
you  remember  back  in  the  sixties  when  the 
think-tank  liberals  used  to  make  you  feel 
like  you  had  no  right  having  an  opinion 
about  the  education  of  your  own  children? 
That  sort  of  thing  is  pretty  much  history  by 
now,  and  partly  because  of  the  leadership  of 
people  like  Jim  Broyhill.  And  if  I  could  just 
say  one  more  thing  in  this  area.  Jim  never 
went  the  way  of  those  who  said,  "If  you 
have  a  problem  in  the  schools,  you  can  buy 
your  way  out  of  it."  He  never  had  so  little 
respect  for  the  problems  of  teachers  and 
students  that  he'd  just  sit  back  and  pass  a 
program  and  declare  a  problem  solved.  He 
knew  that  the  answers  to  society's  problems 
reside  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  the 
society.  And  this  is  an  important  insight, 
one  that  has  helped  shape  the  progress 
we've  made  over  the  past  few  years. 

He  supported  us  on  the  tax  cuts  of  1981. 
And  he  supported  our  efforts  to  control  and 
then  cut  inflation.  So  that  when  we  came 
in,  inflation  was  up  here,  12.4  percent,  and 
now  it's  down  here  at  1.6  percent.  He  sup- 
ported our  eff^orts  to  create  new  jobs.  And 
now  we  have  a  record  number  of  people 
holding  jobs  in  the  United  States  and  a 
record  number  of  people  holding  jobs  in 
North  Carolina.  In  fact,  your  State  has  one 
of  the  lowest  unemployment  rates  in  the 
entire  country.  But  I  know  things  aren't 
perfect.  I  know  there 've  been  pains  and 
strains  here — ^pockets  of  industry  that've  not 
only  not  recovered  but  that  have  gotten 
worse  in  some  respects.  There  have  been 
plant  closings,  and  there  have  been  farmers 
who've  had  it  rough.  We're  not  unaware  of 
this  back  in  Washington — we're  totally 
aware  of  it.  And  part  of  the  reason,  again,  is 
Jim  Broyhill.  Don't  think  he  isn't  pressing 
constantly  for  the  interests  of  North  Caroli- 
na. And  we  respect  his  caring  and  concern. 
And  we  listen  to  him,  and  we  mean  to  con- 
tinue listening  to  him. 

We  may  not  always  see  everything  eye  to 


eye,  but  we  have  the  same  desire:  to  make 
life  better  for  the  people  of  our  country  and 
the  people  of  this  region.  And  that's  what 
we're  working  for,  together.  Jim  and  I  know 
American  workers  can  outwork,  outpro- 
duce, and  outcompete  anybody  in  the 
world.  And  that's  why  we'll  continue  to 
press  for  that  level  playing  field  through 
fair  trade  actions  in  every  arena.  Jim,  Jesse, 
and  I  will  continue  to  work  together  for 
America  and  North  Carolina.  We've  solved 
a  lot  of  problems  in  the  last  5  years,  and 
we're  determined  to  solve  these,  too. 

By  the  way,  I  also  want  to  mention  that 
Jim  has  just  come  through  a  primary  where 
he  faced  a  most  worthy  opponent,  Dave 
Funderburk.  I  know  Dave  isn't  here  today, 
but  Dave  is  a  young  star  with  a  bright  and 
beckoning  future,  and  I  wish  him  well.  And 
of  Governor  Jim  Martin.  It's  his  kind  of 
leadership  that  has  helped  North  Carolina 
get  through  the  occasional  economic 
storms,  his  kind  of  leadership  that  has  cre- 
ated an  environment  that  is  hospitable  to 
employment  and  new  jobs.  He  was  a  great 
Congressman,  and  now  he's  a  great  Gover- 
nor. So,  what  do  you  say:  Do  you  think  you 
can  add  a  new  name  to  the  classic  team  of 
Martin,  East,  and  Helms? 

Audience.  Yes! 

The  President.  Do  you  think  you  can  send 
Jim  Broyhill  to  the  Senate? 

Audience.  Yes! 

The  President.  Will  you  work  hard  for 
him  so  that  he  can  come  to  Washington  and 
work  hard  as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
majority  and  support  me?  If  you  do  that, 
you're  going  to  be  helping  to  make  sure 
that  Jesse  stays  on  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  Will  you 
send  back  to  Washington  my  friends  Bill 
Cobey  and  Howard  Coble? 

Audience.  Yes! 

The  President.  And  Alex  McMillan  and 
Bill  Hendon?  And  that's  good,  because  I 
need  them,  too,  and  we  all  do.  You  know, 
talking  about  the  Governor  here,  I  have  to 
tell  you  something.  I  have  a  warm  feeling, 
as  you  can  imagine,  for  Governors,  having 
spent  some  time  as  one  myself.  I  don't 
know  that  I  ever  had  a  chance  to  tell  him;  I 
got  into  some  dark  days  in  California  when 
I  first  became  Governor.  And  one  day  I  was 
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on  my  way  to  the  office,  and  I  was  listening 
to  a  disc  jockey  show  on  the  car  radio.  And 
all  of  a  sudden  this  disc  jockey  said  some- 
thing that  won  my  heart.  Out  of  a  clear 
blue  sky  he  said,  "Every  man  should  take 
unto  himself  a  wife,  because  sooner  or  later 
something  is  bound  to  happen  that  you 
can't  blame  on  the  Governor."  [Laughter] 
Well,  I  couldn't  resist  telling  that.  I  thank 
you. 

I  have  a  lot  of  faith  in  you,  and  I'm 
hoping  that  on  election  night  someone  will 
suddenly  on  the  media  be  reporting  exci- 
tedly a  Broyhill  sweep.  And  then  he'll 
follow  it  with,  "And  as  North  Carolina  goes, 
so  goes  the  Nation."  That  sounds  nice, 
doesn't  it?  And,  you  know,  with  you  having 
Jesse  and  Senator  East  both  there  in  Wash- 
ington, and  now  continue  on  this  path — 
every  once  in  a  while  I  run  into  people  that 


think  that,  in  our  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, it  maybe  makes  sense  to  have  a  Sena- 
tor of  each  party  in  the  Senate.  That  isn't 
part  of  the  checks  and  balances.  [Laughter] 
Why  should  you  send  a  Senator  to  Washing- 
ton to  undo  everything  the  other  Senator  is 
trying  to  do  for  you?  Send  two  of  them 
there,  and  we'll  get  a  lot  of  things  done. 
Well,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
warm  welcome  and  even  for  your  warm 
weather.  And  thank  you  all.  God  bless  you. 
And  send  these  people  I've  just  been  talk- 
ing about  back  to  Washington.  They'll  come 
back  and  visit  you.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  2:37  p.m.  in 
the  Greensboro  Coliseum  Exhibition  Hall. 
Following  his  remarks,  he  attended  a  recep- 
tion for  major  donors  to  the  Broyhill  for 
Senate  campaign  and  then  returned  to 
Washington,  DC. 


Statement  on  United  Nations  World  Environment  Day 
June  5,  1986 


Today  the  United  Nations  observes  World 
Environment  Day.  The  United  States  joins 
in  this  celebration,  affirming  our  belief  that 
the  most  important  resource  of  any  nation 
is  its  people.  The  successful  promotion  of 
resource  conservation  and  wise  stewardship, 
like  the  development  of  both  human  and 
material  resources,  depends  on  the  institu- 
tional arrangements  which  permit  the  free 
exercise  of  human  creativity.  Americans 
have  valued  highly  personal  liberty  and 
have  favored  institutions  which  permitted  a 
wide  range  of  individual  activity  largely 
free  of  social  and  political  constraints.  Yet 
the  freedoms  which  we  enjoy  have  not 
been  secure  in  many  other  lands  or  at  most 
other  times  throughout  history. 

Working  over  the  past  four  centuries 
through  the  institutions  of  limited  govern- 
ment, secure  property,  personal  liberty,  in- 
dividual enterprise,  and  voluntary  associa- 
tion, Americans  turned  a  nearly  impopulat- 
ed  continent  into  a  prosperous,  peaceful, 
and  protective  home  for  240  million  per- 
sons. To  be  sure,  America  was  blessed  with 


vast  amounts  of  farmland,  timber,  water, 
and  minerals.  Nevertheless,  it  took  hard 
work,  sacrifice,  daring,  initiative,  and  a  will- 
ingness to  risk  failure  by  millions  of  free 
men  and  women  to  create  the  kind  of  socie- 
ty Americans  enjoy  today.  Americans  have 
been  so  successful  at  making  intelligent  use 
of  their  land  and  its  resources  that  many 
people  believe  the  effort  to  sustain  our  cur- 
rent standard  of  living  long  into  the  future 
will  bring  about  the  exhaustion  of  natural 
resources  as  well  as  unacceptable  environ- 
mental damage. 

While  it  is  a  truism  that  this  is  a  finite 
world  with  physical  limits  to  resources,  it  is 
not  correct  to  conclude  that,  therefore,  the 
Nation  will  eventually  lose  the  ability  and 
the  resources  necessary  to  sustain  modern 
civilization.  In  practice  this  should  never 
occur  because  as  a  given  resource  is  used 
up  its  price  rises,  stimulating  conservation, 
the  search  for  additional  supplies,  and  sub- 
stitution of  new  resources  for  the  depleted 
one.  A  superior  natural  resources  policy  is 
one  that  favors  those  institutions  by  which 
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new  resources  are  substituted  for  old  ones: 
individual  enterprise,  guided  by  the  price 
signals  of  the  market,  and  technological  ad- 
vances that  conserve  resources  and  permit 
them  to  be  used  more  efficiently.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  past  5  years,  America  has  trans- 
formed an  energy  crisis  into  energy  abun- 
dance by  increasing  our  production,  by 
using  our  energy  more  efficiently,  by  con- 
servation, and  by  diversifying  our  supplies. 
We  have  rightly  placed  our  trust  in  our 
people;  in  the  strength  of  American  busi- 
nesses, large  and  small;  and  in  the  belief 
that  we  were  not  running  out  of  energy, 
only  imagination. 

One  month  ago  today,  seven  leaders  of 
the  free  world  met  in  one  of  the  largest 
capital  cities  in  the  world:  Tokyo,  Japan. 
That  country  is  a  free  and  prosperous 
nation  of  many  people  and  few  natural  re- 


sources. Like  its  neighbors  surrounding  the 
Pacific,  it  is  thriving  dynamically  through 
free  exchange,  building  on  its  rich  cultural 
heritage.  While  we  were  there,  we  adopted 
the  Tokyo  Declaration:  Looking  Forward  to 
a  Better  Future,  and  we  declared  our  obli- 
gation to  pass  on  to  future  generations  a 
healthy  environment  and  a  culture  rich  in 
both  spiritual  and  material  values.  We  ob- 
served that  personal  initiative,  individual 
creativity,  and  social  justice  are  the  main 
sources  of  progress  in  the  world.  The 
United  States  pledged  there,  and  we  renew 
our  pledge  to  the  world  today:  "More  than 
ever  we  have  all  to  join  our  energies  in  the 
search  for  a  safer  and  healthier,  more  civil- 
ized and  prosperous,  free  and  peaceful 
world."  In  so  doing,  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  can  join  us  in  facing  the  future  with 
confidence. 


Nomination  of  Mark  S.  Fowler  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  and  Designation  as  Chairman 
June  5,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Mark  S.  Fowler  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  This  is  a  reappointment,  and 
upon  confirmation,  he  will  be  redesignated 
Chairman. 

Since  1981  Mr.  Fowler  has  been  Commis- 
sioner and  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission.  Previously,  he 
was  a  partner  with  Fowler-Meyers  in  Wash- 
ington,   DC,    1975-1981;    a    partner    with 


Smith  &  Pepper,  1970-1975;  and  was  a 
radio  announcer  and  full-time  sales  repre- 
sentative at  radio  station  WMEG,  Mel- 
bourne, FL,  1964-1965.  Mr.  Fowler  has  au- 
thored numerous  articles  on  telecommuni- 
cations. 

Mr.  Fowler  graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Florida  (B.A.,  1966;  J.D.,  1969).  He  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
McLean,  VA.  He  was  born  October  6,  1941, 
in  Toronto,  Canada. 


Designation  of  Patricia  A.  Goldman  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
June  5,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  redesignate  Patricia  A.  Goldman  to 
be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  National  Transpor- 
tation Safety  Board  for  a  term  of  2  years,  to 
be  effective  June  18,  1986. 


Mrs.  Goldman  has  been  a  member  of  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  since 
June  1979,  and  she  has  been  serving  as  Vice 
Chairman  since  1982.  Previously,  she  was 
executive  director  of  the  House  Wednesday 
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Group  in  Washington,  DC,  1972-1979;  a 
freelance  writer  with  the  National  Journal, 
1972;  director,  manpower  and  poverty  pro- 
grams, with  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, 1967-1971;  legislative  assistant.  Ad 
Hoc  Committee  on  the  War  on  Poverty, 
House   Education   and   Labor   Committee, 


1965-1966;  and  a  research  assistant,  Joint 
Economic  Committee  of  Congress,  1964- 
1965. 

Mrs.  Goldman  graduated  from  Goucher 
College  (B.A.,  1964).  She  resides  in  Wash- 
ington, DC,  and  she  was  born  March  22, 
1942,  in  Newton,  NJ. 


Appointment  of  Three  Members  of  Emergency  Board  No.  210  To 
Investigate  a  Railroad  Labor  Dispute 
June  5,  1986 


The  President  has  appointed  the  follow- 
ing individuals  to  be  members  of  Presiden- 
tial Emergency  Board  Number  210,  created 
by  Executive  Order  12558,  of  May  16, 
1986: 

Arthur  Stark,  of  New  York,  to  serve  as  Chairman. 
Mr.  Stark  has  been  an  independent  labor  arbi- 
trator in  New  York  City  since  1947.  Previously 
he  was  with  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Me- 
diation as  executive  director,  1951-1957,  and 
as  assistant  executive  director,  1947-1951.  Mr. 
Stark  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chicago 
(B.A.,  1939;  M.A.,  1941).  He  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  New  York,  NY, 
where  he  was  born  on  March  7,  1919. 

Daniel  G.  Collins,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Collins  is  a 
labor  arbitrator,  and  he  has  been  a  professor  of 


law  at  New  York  University  School  of  Law 
since  1961.  He  was  associated  with  the  firm  of 
Cravath,  Swaine  and  Moore,  1956-1960.  Mr. 
Collins  graduated  fi-om  Hofstra  College  (B.A., 
1951)  and  New  York  University  School  of  Law 
(LL.B.,  1954).  He  is  married,  has  four  children, 
and  resides  in  Sagaponack,  NY.  Mr.  Collins  was 
born  March  29,  1930,  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 
Herbert  L.  Marx,  Jr.,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Marx  is  an 
independent  arbitrator  in  New  York  City.  Pre- 
viously, he  was  with  General  Cable  Corp., 
1951-1974;  and  most  recently  as  vice  president 
for  industrial  relations,  1971-1974.  He  graduat- 
ed from  Dartmouth  College  (B.A.  1943)  and 
New  York  University  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  (M.B.A.,  1955).  He  is  mar- 
ried, has  three  children,  and  resides  in  New 
York  City.  Mr.  Marx  was  born  February  1, 
1922,  in  Albany,  NY. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  Following 
the  President's  Meeting  With  Ambassador  Donald  S.  Lowitz  on  the 
Conference  on  Disarmament 
June  5,  1986 


The  President  met  today  with  Ambassa- 
dor Donald  S.  Lowitz,  United  States  Repre- 
sentative to  the  40-nation  Conference  on 
Disarmament  in  Geneva,  which  resumes  its 
1986  session  on  June  9.  He  expressed  to 
Ambassador  Lowitz  the  importance  that  he 
attaches  to  effective  multilateral  arms  con- 
trol measures  as  a  means  of  strengthening 
United  States  security  as  well  as  enhancing 
the  security  of  other  nations. 

The  President  stressed,  in  particular,  that 


at  his  November  meeting  in  Geneva  with 
General  Secretary  Gorbachev  of  the  Soviet 
Union  the  two  leaders  had  reaffirmed  their 
support  for  a  global  ban  on  chemical  weap- 
ons, which  the  United  States  is  seeking  at 
the  Conference  on  Disarmament,  and  that 
they  had  agreed  to  accelerate  efforts  to  con- 
clude an  effective  and  verifiable  agreement. 
The  President  attaches  great  importance  to 
this  commitment  and  has,  therefore,  in- 
structed  the   United   States   delegation   to 
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continue  to  seek  mutually  acceptable  solu- 
tions to  the  outstanding  issues  in  the  negoti- 
ations on  a  chemical  weapons  ban,  both  in 
the  Conference  on  Disarmament  and  in  the 
accompanying  bilateral  talks  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

At  the  President's  request,  Vice  President 
Bush  addressed  the  Conference  on  Disar- 
mament in  1983  and  1984.  On  both  occa- 
sions he  introduced  U.S.  initiatives  in  the 
chemical  weapons  negotiations.  The  Vice 
President  continues  to  take  great  interest  in 
our  efforts  to  successfully  complete  the  ne- 
gotiations on  a  treaty  at  an  early  date. 

The  President  asked  Ambassador  Lowitz, 
in  their  meeting  today,  to  continue  to  keep 
him  fully  informed  on  the  progress  of  these 
negotiations  as  well  as  on  other  important 
issues  under  consideration  in  the  Confer- 


ence on  Disarmament.  He  also  requested 
that  Ambassador  Lowitz  convey  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  other  member  states  of 
the  Conference  his  sincere  hope  that  a 
spirit  of  dedication  and  vigorous  work 
would  result  in  a  successful  agreement  on  a 
comprehensive  chemical  weapons  ban  and 
his  conviction  that  the  Conference  is  fully 
capable  of  achieving  such  an  agreement, 
which  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the  world 
greatly  desire.  He  stated  that,  for  its  part, 
the  United  States  again  stands  ready  to  in- 
tensify even  further  these  negotiations 
when  the  Conference  reconvenes  and 
called  upon  the  other  members  of  this 
unique  body — the  sole  arms  control  negoti- 
ating forum  in  which  all  regions  of  the 
world  participate — to  do  likewise. 


Statement  on  Senate  Approval  of  the  United  States  Arms  Sale  to 
Saudi  Arabia 
June  5,  1986 


Today  *s  vote  in  the  Senate  on  the  Saudi 
arms  sale  confirms  America's  commitment 
to  a  security  relationship  that  has  served 
both  the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia 
well  over  the  past  40  years.  The  United 
States  continues  to  consider  the  security 
and  well-being  of  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  sta- 


bility of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  be  a  matter  of 
vital  interest.  Similarly,  our  commitment  to 
freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Gulf  remains 
firm.  We  are  determined  to  work  with  the 
Saudis  and  other  friendly  states  to  achieve 
our  shared  goal  of  peace  and  stability  in  the 
region. 


Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  a  Protocol  to  the  China-United 
States  Agreement  on  Taxation  and  Fiscal  Evasion 
June  5,  1986 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification,  the  May  10, 
1986,  Protocol  Concerning  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Paragraph  7  of  the  1984  Protocol  to 
the  Agreement  Between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Government  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  for  the  Avoidance  of  Double  Tax- 
ation and  the  Prevention  of  Tax  Evasion 
with  Respect  to  Taxes  on  Income,  signed  at 


Beijing  on  April  30,  1984.  I  also  transmit 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  State  on 
the  new  Protocol. 

Senate  consideration  of  the  Agreement, 
which  was  transmitted  for  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification  by  letter  dated  August 
10,  1984,  has  been  delayed  in  light  of  the 
concern  expressed  that  it  lacked  strong 
"anti-treaty  shopping"  provisions.  The  1986 
Protocol  remedies  the  situation  by  provid- 
ing rules  designed  to  prevent  residents  of 
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third  countries  from  investing  through 
China  in  order  to  get  the  benefits  of  the 
income  tax  treaty. 

It  is  most  desirable  that  this  Protocol,  to- 
gether with  the  Agreement,  the  1984  Pro- 
tocol thereto,  and  the  related  exchange  of 
notes,  be  considered  by  the  Senate  as  soon 


as  possible  and  that  the  Senate  give  advice 
and  consent  to  ratification  of  these  instru- 
ments. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
June  5,  1986. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  Natural 
Domestic  Energy  Resources 
June  6,  1986 


The  President  believes  the  recent  decline 
in  oil  prices  will  improve  economic  growth, 
reduce  the  cost  of  energy  to  consumers, 
and  contribute  to  maintaining  the  current 
low  rate  of  inflation.  The  decline  in  oil 
prices  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  bene- 
fits of  relying  on  the  principles  of  a  free 
market.  At  the  same  time,  the  President  is 
intent  upon  maintaining  our  national 
energy  security  and  ensuring  that  the 
United  States  does  not  become  unduly  de- 
pendent upon  unreliable  sources  of  oil. 

To  ensure  the  preservation  of  our  nation- 
al energy  assets  and  protect  our  energy  in- 
dependence, the  President  has  proposed  a 
number  of  actions,  all  consistent  with  the 
free  market.  Today  the  President  reaffirms 
his  support  for: 

— Repealing  the  windfall  profits  tax; 

— Enacting  comprehensive  natural  gas 
legislation,  including  repealing  several  pro- 
visions of  the  Fuel  Use  Act;  and, 

— Preserving  the  current  tax  treatment  of 
the  depletion  allowance  and  intangible 
drilling  cost  provisions,  as  contained  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Conmiittee  version  of  the 
tax  reform  bill. 

In  addition,  the  administration  will 
pursue  several  new  initiatives  to  preserve 
the  viability  of  marginally  economic  pro- 
duction wells  in  the  United  States  and 
reduce  regulatory  barriers  to  the  operation 
and  development  of  natural  domestic 
energy  resources. 

Interior  Department 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will: 

— Expand  upon  his  action  of  April  17  by 


suspending  production  requirements  on  all 
economically  marginal  Federal  oil  and  gas 
leases; 

— Initiate  a  review  of  the  regulations,  pro- 
cedures, and  policies  implementing  the 
Federal  Oil  and  Gas  Royalty  Management 
Act  to  allow  for  more  efficient,  cost-effec- 
tive implementation  of  the  act; 

— Promote  regulatory  and  program  initia- 
tives in  historic  preservation  that  support 
the  economically  efficient  development  and 
production  of  domestic  petroleum  re- 
sources; 

— Extend  oil  and  gas  lease  terms  when- 
ever activity  on  the  lease  is  not  permitted 
for  a  period  exceeding  6  months  as  a  result 
of  Federal  actions  beyond  lessees,'  control. 

Secretary  Hodel  also  will  fully  consider 
every  opportunity  to  strengthen  our  domes- 
tic petroleum  capability  when  reviewing: 
(1)  policies  and  procedures  governing  the 
availability  of  Federal  lands  both  onshore 
and  offshore  and  (2)  leasing  and  operating 
regulations  and  procedures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  and  the  Minerals  Man- 
agement Service. 

Commerce  Department 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  will  inmiedi- 
ately  begin  a  review  of  State  coastal  zone 
management  programs  to  advance  the  na- 
tional interest  in  energy  security.  This 
review  will  include  all  aspects  of  energy 
exploration,  development,  and  production. 
Secretary  Baldrige  will  also  use  his  regula- 
tory authority  to  minimize  the  overlap  in 
judicial  and  administrative  jurisdiction  over 
coastal  zone  practices.  Findly,  he  will  seek 
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to    streamline    permitting    processes    and 
reduce  administrative  costs  to  applicants. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
will  be  reviewing  regulations  affecting  the 
petroleum  industry  to  assure  that  maximum 
opportunity  be  given  to  regulatory  ap- 
proaches that  are  less  costly,  but  equally 
protective.  The  Agency  will  continue  to 
seek  certainty  and  predictability  in  its  regu- 
lations to  foster  an  investment  climate  con- 
ducive to  further  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's energy  resources.  Further,  measures 
to  encourage  environmentally  beneficial 
use  of  alternative  fuels  derived  from  natural 
gas  will  be  explored. 


Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 

The  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion (FERC)  unanimously  adopted  on  May 
29,  1986,  a  rule  recommended  by  Secretary 
[of  Energy]  Herrington  to  eliminate  the 
myriad  of  prices  for  old  natural  gas  and 
instead  replace  them  with  a  new  system 
including  one,  new  maximum  lawful  price. 
This  change  is  designed  to  increase  gas  re- 
covery and  production,  lowering  the  price 
of  natural  gas  to  consumers. 

The  President  has  asked  his  Cabinet  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  identify  measures 
that  will  preserve  our  national  energy  secu- 
rity without  diminishing  the  value  of  declin- 
ing oil  prices  for  consumers. 


Proclamation  5498 — ^Temporary  Duty  Increase  on  the  Importation 
Into  the  United  States  of  Wood  Shingles  and  Shakes  of  Western  Red 
Cedar 
June  6,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

1.  Pursuant  to  Section  201(dXl)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (the  Trade  Act)  (19 
U.S.C.  2251(dXl)),  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  (USITC)  on 
March  25,  1986,  reported  to  the  President 
the  results  of  its  investigation  No.  TA-201- 
56  under  Section  201(b)  of  the  Trade  Act 
(19  U.S.C.  2251(b)).  The  USITC  determined 
that  wood  shingles  and  shakes,  provided  for 
in  item  200.85  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (TSUS),  are  being  imported 
into  the  United  States  in  such  increased 
quantities  as  to  be  a  substantial  cause  of 
serious  injury  to  the  domestic  industry  pro- 
ducing articles  like  or  directly  competitive 
with  the  imported  articles.  The  USITC  rec- 
ommend that  a  tariff  of  35  percent  ad  valo- 
rem be  imposed  for  a  period  of  5  years  on 
imports  of  wood  shingles  and  shakes  of 
western  red  cedar  in  order  to  remedy  this 
serious  injury. 

2.  On  May  23,  1986,  pursuant  to  Section 
202(bXl)    of    the    Trade    Act    (19    U.S.C. 


2252(bXl)),  and  after  taking  into  account 
the  considerations  specified  in  Section 
202(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2252(c)), 
in  order  to  remedy  this  serious  injury,  I 
determined  to  impose  a  tariff  on  imports 
into  the  United  States  of  wood  shingles  and 
shakes  of  western  red  cedar  in  an  amount 
that  differs  from  the  tariff  recommended  by 
the  USITC.  On  May  23,  1986,  in  accordance 
with  Section  203(bXl)  of  the  Trade  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  2253(bXl)),  I  transmitted  a  report  to 
the  Congress  setting  forth  my  determina- 
tion and  intention  to  proclaim  a  temporary 
tariff  and  stating  the  reason  why  my  deci- 
sion differed  from  the  action  recommended 
by  the  USITC. 

3.  Section  203(eXl)  of  the  Trade  Act  (19 
U.S.C.  2253(eXl))  requires  that  import  relief 
be  proclaimed  and  take  effect  within  15 
days  after  the  import  relief  determination 
date. 

4.  Pursuant  to  Sections  203(aXl)  and 
203(eXl)  of  the  Trade  Act,  I  am  providing 
import  relief  through  the  temporary  imposi- 
tion of  a  tariff  on  wood  shingles  and  shakes 
of  western  red  cedar,  as  hereinafter  pro- 
claimed. 
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Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  acting 
under  the  authority  vested  in  me  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States,  including  Sections  203  and  604  of 
the  Trade  Act  (19  U.S.C.  2253  and  2483),  do 
proclaim  that — 

(1)  Subpart  A,  part  2  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  TSUS  is  modified  as  set  forth  in  the 
Annex  to  this  proclamation. 

(2)  This  proclamation  shall  be  effective 
with  respect  to  articles  entered,  or  with- 
drawn from  warehouse  for  consumption,  on 
or  after  June  7,  1986,  and  before  the  close 
of  June  6,  1991,  unless  the  period  of  its 
effectiveness  is  earlier  expressly  modified  or 


terminated. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  6th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-six, 
and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 4:11  p.m.,  June  6,  1986] 

Note:  The  annex  to  the  proclamation  was 
printed  in  the  "Federal  Register"  of  June 
10. 


Statement  on  Signing  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  Bill 
June  6,  1986 


I  have  today  signed  S.  2179,  which  re- 
duces the  terms  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  from 
7  to  5  years  and  adjusts  the  expiration  dates 
of  two  terms  to  ensure  that  a  term  expires 
in  1989  and  1990.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 


pose, this  legislation  extends  the  term  of 
office  that  would  have  expired  on  June  30, 
1987,  to  June  30,  1989. 

Note:  S.  2179,  approved  June  6,  was  as- 
signed Public  Law  No.  99-334. 


Statement  on  Signing  the  Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System 
Act  of  1986 
June  6-  1986 


I  am  pleased  to  sign  today  H.R.  2672,  the 
Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System  Act 
of  1986.  H.R.  2672  establishes  a  new  retire- 
ment system  for  Federal  employees  hired 
since  1983.  These  employees  have  been 
covered  under  Social  Security  because  of 
the  1983  Social  Security  Amendments,  but 
there  has  been  no  retirement  system  in 
place  to  supplement  Social  Security  for 
them. 

H.R.  2672  fills  this  void  by  establishing  a 
defined  benefit  plan  and  an  optional  thrift 
savings  plan,  which,  in  combination  with 
Social  Security,  will  provide  attractive  re- 
tirement benefits  for  Federal  employees  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  The  modern,  comprehen- 


sive retirement  program  resulting  from  this 
bill  is  modeled  after  some  of  the  better  pri- 
vate sector  plans.  The  enactment  of  this 
landmark  legislation  has  been  a  major  ac- 
complishment that  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  the  efforts  of  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch.  I  particularly  want  to 
salute  Senators  Roth,  Stevens,  and  Eagleton, 
and  Representatives  Ford,  Taylor,  and 
Oakar  for  their  tireless  efforts  during  the 
last  several  years  to  design  a  new  retire- 
ment plan  that  is  fair  both  to  Federal  em- 
ployees and  taxpayers.  This  formidable  goal 
has  been  accomplished  with  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  2672. 
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Although  I  strongly  support  the  overall 
approach  of  H.R.  2672,  some  provisions  of 
this  legislation  present  problems,  mostly 
technical  or  administrative,  which  may  re- 
quire future  correction.  In  addition,  I  must 
object  to  the  sections  of  H.R.  2672  that  pur- 
port to  give  the  Comptroller  General  au- 
thority to  establish  procedures  for  deposit- 
ing monies  into  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  Thrift  Savings  Fund;  for  example,  5 
U.S.C.  8422(c),  8423(a)  (4)  8432(f),  and  22 
U.S.C.  856(c).  The  grant  to  the  Comptroller 
General,  an  officer  of  the  Congress,  of  the 
authority  to  bind  the  Executive  raises  seri- 
ous constitutional  concerns  relating  to  the 


separation  of  powers.  The  Attorney  General 
is  presently  conducting  litigation  that  chal- 
lenges grants  of  Executive  authority  to  the 
Comptroller  General  in  several  respects.  I 
am  therefore  requesting  that  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  administering  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  2672  seek  the  advice  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  order  to  implement  these 
provisions  in  a  constitutional  manner.  De- 
spite these  concerns,  I  am  very  gratified  to 
be  able  to  sign  this  historic  legislation. 

Note:  H.R.  2672,  approved  June  6,  was  as- 
signed Public  Law  No.  99-335. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Briefing  for  Supporters  of  Tax  Reform 
and  United  States  Assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic 
Resistance 
June  6,  1986 


I  know  that  Secretaries  Baldrige  [Secre- 
tary of  Conmierce]  and  Baker  [Secretary  of 
the  Treasury]  have  briefed  you  on  trade 
and  tax  policies.  And  Fm  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  to  speak  with  you  personally. 
Grassroots  America  will  be  playing  a  deci- 
sive role  in  the  next  few  weeks  as  Congress 
decides  some  issues  that  are  at  the  heart  of 
our  country's  security  and  economic  well- 
being.  Your  active  support  will  make  a  dif- 
ference and,  believe  me,  is  really  appreciat- 
ed here. 

It  reminds  me  a  little  bit  of  the  story  of 
the  man  who  took  his  young  son-in-law  out 
and  was  going  to  introduce  him  to  golf,  and 
told  him  all  that  he  had  to  do,  and  teed  up 
the  ball.  And  the  kid  took  a  swing,  and  he 
missed  the  gdlf  ball  entirely,  but  hit  an  ant's 
nest  into  the  air.  And  so,  lined  up  and  took 
a  crack  at  it  and  again — ^hit  another  gouge 
out  of  the  ant's  nest.  And  now  there  were 
ants  flying  all  the  way  through  the  air.  And 
as  he  lined  up  for  the  third  try,  two  ants 
peeked  out  of  the  crater  that  he  left,  and 
one  of  them  said,  "If  we  want  to  survive 
this,  we'd  better  get  on  the  ball."  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well,  today  I'm  happy  to  be  with  people 
who  are  on  the  ball  and  ready  for  action. 


Over  these  last  5  ¥2  years,  many  of  us  in  this 
room  have  worked  together  on  a  number  of 
issues.  And  several  here  are  continuing  that 
work  by  running  for  Congress,  the  state- 
house,  or  other  office;  and  I  salute  those 
candidates  who  are  with  us  here  today.  A 
special  word  of  welcome  to  Patricia  Dono- 
van, Ron  Pierce,  Pat  Halperin,  Robert 
Raykuh,  and  Donald  Walsh,  because  these 
activists  recently  reregistered  and  joined 
our  Republican  ranks.  Being  a  former  Dem- 
ocrat myself,  I  know  how  difficult  it  is.  And 
we're  proud  to  have  you  all  with  us.  I  have 
to  tell  you  that  I  had  started  working  for 
the  Party  before  I  got  around  to  joining  it. 
And  one  night — 1962  State  campaign  in 
California — I  was  speaking  at  a  fundraiser, 
and  a  woman  stood  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
audience  and  asked  me  if  I'd  reregistered. 
And  I  said,  "No,  but  I'm  going  to."  She  said, 
"I'm  a  registrar."  She  walked  right  down 
the  middle  aisle — [laughter] — put  the  paper 
up,  and  I  signed  up  and  then  said,  "Now, 
where  was  I?"  [Laughter] 

Well,  the  economic  vitality  that's  so  ap- 
parent in  our  country  today  is  not  the  prod- 
uct of  blind  luck;  it's  the  result  of  good 
policies — and  policies  that  many  of  you 
helped  shepherd  through  the  system.  And 
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now  it's  time  to  take  the  next  step,  and  it*s 
a  big  one.  We  have,  as  you've  been  told 
already,  thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Bob 
Packwood  and  others  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  a  window  of  opportunity  to  pass  one 
of  the  greatest  tax  reform  packages  in  all 
our  history.  There  will  only  be  2 — not  15 — 
individual  tax  rates  under  the  proposal:  15 
and  27  percent.  And  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  will  pay  at  the  lower  rate,  and 
most  Americans  will  enjoy  a  reduction  of 
their  total  tax  obligation.  And  those  toward 
the  bottom  end  of  the  economic  ladder  will 
be  in  the  third  tax  bracket:  zero.  We  have  it 
within  our  power,  if  we're  forceful  in  pur- 
pose, to  bring  down  the  rates  and  close 
many  of  the  loopholes  which  have  made 
our  tax  structure  unfair,  overcomplicated, 
and  a  drag  on  our  economy.  We  can  put  in 
place  a  tax  program  that  will  take  America 
into  the  21st  century  and  with  all  the  gusto 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  we  entered  the 
20th  century — ^not  that  I  was  around  back 
then.  [Laughter] 

Seriously  though,  we  must  be  vigilant  to 
the  power  of  the  special  interests.  And  I 
hope  you'll  put  the  word  out  that  it's  time 
to  get  on  the  tax  reform  bandwagon.  Any- 
body waiting  for  special  accommodations  is 
going  to  be  left  behind.  Whether  America 
takes  this  giant  step  forward  depends  on 
grassroots  Americans,  like  yourselves,  com- 
bating the  special  interests.  I  hope  I  can 
count  on  you  to  put  tax  reform  on  your 
front  burner.  [Applause]  You  just  made  my 
day.  [Laughter]  Well,  the  order  of  the  day 
is:  Get  with  the  program!  And  good  eco- 
nomics will  usher  us  to  a  better  future,  but 
we  must  also  ensure  that  when  America — or 
when  tomorrow  comes,  America  is  secure 
and  firm  in  its  commitment  to  those  princi- 
ples that  we,  as  a  free  people,  believe  in. 

Shortly,  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  deciding  if  the  United  States  is  to  help 
those  Nicaraguans  who  are  fighting  for  de- 
mocracy in  their  native  land.  Providing  this 
assistance  is  both  a  moral  imperative  and 
the  course  of  action  most  consistent  with 
our  own  security  interests.  What  we  do  to 
help  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters  is  every 
bit  as  moral  and  just  as  anything  this  nation, 
or  any  other  nation,  has  done  to  aid  those 
struggling  for  their  liberty  and  independ- 
ence. As  Americans,  we're  the  arsenal  for 


democracy,  the  keepers  of  the  flame  that 
Jefferson  wrote  about  when  he  penned 
these  words:  ".  .  .  the  flames  kindled  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1776,  have  spread  over 
too  much  of  the  globe  to  be  extinguished  by 
the  feeble  engines  of  despotism  .  .  .  ." 

But  expressions  of  solidarity  aren't 
enough.  Albert  Camus,  a  leader  in  the 
French  underground  during  the  Nazi  occu- 
pation, wrote  during  the  war,  "Contrary  to 
what  we  sometimes  used  to  think,  the  spirit 
is  of  no  avail  against  the  sword,  but  that  the 
spirit  together  with  the  sword  will  always 
win  out  over  the  sword  alone."  Well,  those 
who  fight  for  freedom  are  our  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  they  deserve  more  from  the 
United  States  than  words.  With  our  adver- 
sary arming  totalitarian  forces  to  the  teeth, 
we  must  have  the  courage  to  give  those 
who  share  our  ideals,  especially  those  in  this 
hemisphere,  what  they  need  to  defend 
themselves  and  to  win  the  day. 

In  recent  years  we've  witnessed  in  the 
Americas  the  greatest  expansion  of  democ- 
racy in  this  century.  Today  90  percent  of 
the  people  of  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
North,  South,  and  Central  America — live  in 
countries  that  are  democracies  or  are  in 
transition  to  democracy.  We  cannot  stand 
by  and  permit  a  Soviet  beachhead,  which 
will  be  used  to  undermine  this  process,  to 
be  consolidated  on  the  mainland  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  zeal  of  the  Com- 
munist regime  in  Managua  for  internal  re- 
pression is  matched  only  by  its  commitment 
to  subvert  neighboring  democracies  and  to 
spread  terror  and  chaos  far  and  near.  The 
Nicaraguan  Government  has  provided 
weapons,  logistical  support,  and  training  for 
Communist  revolutionary  movements  that 
are  plaguing  Latin  America.  And  the  Pales- 
tinian Liberation  Organization,  Italy's  Red 
Brigade,  the  Baader-Meinhof  gang,  and 
agents  of  Colonel  Qadhafi — all  are  in  and 
out  of  Managua  all  the  time,  and  there  is  a 
close  connection.  Now,  is  this  a  threat  to 
the  rest  of  Central  and  South  America?  Yes. 
Is  this  a  threat,  ultimately,  to  the  United 
States?  Yes.  The  strategy  of  the  Sandinistas 
should  now  be  clear  to  everyone.  It's  a 
strategy  of  delay — dragging  out  negotia- 
tions, never  taking  a  serious  position — so 
they  can  wipe  out  their  opposition  while 
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Congress  waits  to  see  if  a  peace  treaty  is 
around  the  corner.  Well,  if  we  continue  to 
delay,  all  we  are  doing  is  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  Nicaraguan  Communists.  We 
must  stop  falling  victim  to  stall  tactics. 

We  cannot,  we  must  not,  downplay  the 
threat  to  our  country  or  to  freedom  in  the 
hemisphere.  To  deny  aid  to  the  contras  is  a 
mandate  for  inaction  which  could  well 
result  in  the  creation  of  a  Libya  on  our  own 
doorstep.  Let's  not  kid  ourselves.  If  the  op- 
ponents of  aid  have  their  way — preventing 
us  from  assisting  our  friends — Central 
America  could  soon  become  a  divided,  war- 
torn  region  with  Nicaragua  a  refuge  and 
safe  haven  for  terrorism.  If  this  happens, 
the  American  people  will  know  who  to 
blame.  As  President  of  the  United  States, 
my  primary  job  is  not  placing  blame;  it's 
the  security  of  this  country.  Deserting  the 
Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters  would  be  a  na- 
tional security  disaster  for  the  United  States. 
And  together  we  can  see  this  never  hap- 
pens. 

Our  commitment  to  overcoming  the  chal- 
lenges to  our  security  in  Central  America 
and  elsewhere,  our  efforts  to  reform  our  tax 
system  and  keep  our  economy  strong  and 
growing,  are  not  for  us.  They're  for  those 


Americans  who  come  after  us.  And  I've 
often  said  that  America's  greatest  days  lie 
ahead.  And  that's  what  we're  striving  to 
ensure.  Just  a  few  days  ago — I've  been  on  a 
number  of  campuses  and  in  high  schools, 
and  when  I  look  at  today's  younger  Ameri- 
cans, I  know  that  the  21st  century  is  going 
to  be  in  good  hands.  And  I  never  felt  it  any 
more  than  just  a  few  days  ago  at  Parris 
Island,  when  I  stood  there  and  met  around 
4,000  of  those  young  marines.  And  it  didn't 
surprise  me  at  all  when  the  general,  who 
was  retiring  at  the  end  of  this  month,  said 
to  me,  "In  all  my  years  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  I  have  never  seen  a  finer  quality  of 
young  people  than  we  have  here  with  us  in 
uniform  today." 

So,  our  greater  days  do  lie  ahead.  Van 
Dyke's  poem  says  it  well:  "But  the  glory  of 
the  present  is  to  make  the  future  free.  We 
love  our  land  for  what  she  is  and  what  she 
is  to  be."  Well,  I  thank  you  all  again  for  all 
that  you're  doing,  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  to  spend  these  few  minutes 
with  you.  God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:32  p.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  Transmitting  a  Report  on  the  Activities  of 
United  Nations  Member  Countries 
June  6,  1986 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:    (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  99-190  (22  U.S.C. 
2414a),  I  am  transmitting  herewith  the 
report  on  the  activities  of  countries  within 
the  United  Nations  and  its  specialized  agen- 
cies. 

This  report  assesses  the  degree  of  support 
of  United  States  foreign  policy  in  the 
United  Nations  context  by  the  governments 
of  countries  that  are  members  of  the  United 
Nations. 
In    addition,    this    report    includes    the 


report  required  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
under  Section  117  of  Public  Law  98-164  on 
the  performance  of  U.N.  member  countries 
in  international  organizations. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  George  Bush,  President  of 
the  Senate. 
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Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Tax  Reform 
June  7;  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Fd  like  to  read  to  you  from  a  very  famous 
U.S.  Govermnent  document:  "For  purposes 
of  Paragraph  (3),  an  organization  described 
in  Paragraph  (2)  shall  be  deemed  to  include 
an  organization  described  in  Section  501(c) 
(4),  (5),  or  (6)  which  would  be  described  in 
Paragraph  (2)  if  it  were  an  organization  de- 
scribed in  Section  509(aX3).**  Not  exactly 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  Lin- 
coln's second  inaugural.  No,  it's  the  last  sen- 
tence in  section  509(a)  of — you  guessed  it — 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Now  why,  on  a 
Saturday  in  the  springtime,  would  I  raise 
such  an  unpleasant  topic  as  taxes?  Well,  I 
wanted  you  to  know  that,  just  for  once,  the 
news  about  taxes  is  actually  good — in  fact, 
"great"  might  be  the  word. 

You  see,  if  the  Congress  moves  speedily 
this  summer,  most  of  you  are  going  to  be 
getting  a  reduction  in  tax  rates  starting  next 
year.  That's  because  there's  a  new  bill  that's 
going  to  drastically  overhaul  the  tax  code 
and  reduce  the  current  14  tax  rates  to  only 
2 — 15  percent  and  27  percent.  That  means 
80  percent  of  the  American  people  will  be 
paying  the  rate  of  15  percent  or  less.  For 
most  of  you,  that's  going  to  be  a  significant 
tax  cut. 

But  lower  tax  rates  aren't  all.  This  new 
legislation  raises  the  personal  and  depend- 
ent's exemption  from  $1,080  to  $2,000  for 
all  but  the  very  richest  Americans.  It  also 
removes  6  million  poor  people  from  the 
income  tax  rolls,  making  it  one  of  the  most 
effective  antipoverty  programs  in  our  histo- 
ry. And  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
tells  me  that  the  added  incentives  and  effi- 
ciencies in  the  bill  could  increase  our  coun- 
try's growth  rate  nearly  10  percent  over  the 
next  decade.  That  could  mean  as  many  as  4 
million  new  jobs.  It  could  also  mean  as 
much  as  $600  to  $900  more  real  income 
per  household  each  year;  $600  to  $900  each 
year — ^now,  that  could  come  in  handy.  So, 
extra  money  in  your  pocket,  millions  of  new 
jobs  over  the  next  decade — how  could  all  of 
this  come  just  from  changing  the  tax  code? 
Well,  let  me  explain. 


You  see,  the  current  code — taking  up 
loads  of  shelf  space  and  filled  with  para- 
graphs like  the  one  I  just  read — is  hardly  a 
code  at  all.  It's  a  hodgepodge  of  special 
favors,  a  product  of  the  great  Washington 
taffy-pull:  the  favor-seeking  and  influence 
peddling.  So,  it's  unfair,  yes.  But  even 
worse,  all  this  special  privilege  makes  the 
code  the  single  biggest  obstacle  to  econom- 
ic growth  in  our  nation  today.  That's  be- 
cause it  thwarts  the  very  people  who  create 
wealth  and  generate  new  jobs,  the  people 
who  take  a  risk,  go  out  on  their  own  with  a 
bright  idea  and  start  a  new  business,  those 
darers  and  dreamers  we  call  entrepreneurs. 
But  to  get  their  businesses  up  and  running 
these  entrepreneurs  need  capital — seed 
money.  And  many  potential  investors  aren't 
interested  in  helping  the  entrepreneurs 
precisely  because  the  tax  code  makes  it  far 
more  profitable  to  divert  their  money  into 
nonproductive  tax  shelters.  Because  of  these 
shelters — the  fancy  schemes  and  fast  angles 
protected  and  encouraged  by  the  law — 
there's  less  investment  in  the  new  products 
and  services  offered  by  the  entrepreneurs, 
products  and  services  that  would  help  the 
consumer  and  stimulate  growth.  So,  when 
you  get  down  to  it,  the  tax  shelters  aren't 
really  just  a  break  for  a  lucky  few;  they're  a 
drag  on  the  whole  national  economy  and  a 
form  of  hidden  taxation  on  us  all. 

This  new  bill  would  change  all  this.  As 
that  pioneer  of  economic  growth,  George 
Gilder,  wrote  recently  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal:  The  new  bill  would  shift  the  bal- 
ance of  power  to  productive  enterprises, 
from  "the  owners  of  land  to  the  improvers 
of  it,  from  the  experts  in  sheltering  money 
to  the  experts  in  sheltering  people,  from 
the  structuring  of  deals  to  the  development 
of  structures." 

Right  now  the  Senate  has  before  it  an 
excellent  bill  framed  by  Senators  Packwood 
and  Long  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  pushed  hard  by  Majority  Leader  Bob 
Dole.  If  we  can  get  that  bill  adopted,  if  we 
can  stop  the  Washington  lobbyists  from 
loading  it  up  with  the  bells  and  whistles  of 
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special  privilege,  we  hope  to  get  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  agree  to  it  in  legisla- 
tive conference.  And  that  means  that  I 
could  sign  that  bill  by  Labor  Day.  What  a 
way  to  end  the  summer.  Bipartisanship — 
Democrats  and  Republicans  pulling  togeth- 
er. 

But  we  need  your  help.  You  know, 
there's  a  story  about  the  candidate  for 
public  office  who  was  once  asked  why  he 
didn't   win   the   election.    "A   shortage   of 


votes,"  he  replied.  Well,  that's  not  as  silly  as 
it  sounds.  I  hope  each  of  you  will  help  us 
out.  I  hope  that  you'll  join  me  in  supporting 
tax  reform  and  the  booming  economic 
growth  that  will  come  with  it. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  again  for  listen- 
ing, and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Proclamation  5499 — National  Children's  Accident  Prevention  Week, 

1986 

June  7,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
A  Proclamation 

Since  children  are  this  Nation's  most  valu- 
able asset,  nothing  is  more  important  than 
fostering  their  development  and  protecting 
them  from  avoidable  harm. 

It  is  deeply  disturbing  that  accidental 
injury  is  the  leading  cause  of  death  among 
children  in  the  United  States.  More  than 
10,000  children  die  each  year  and  thou- 
sands more  are  left  with  physical  damage  as 
a  result  of  accidents. 

Experts  predict  that  the  incidence  of  ac- 
cidental deaths  among  our  children  can  be 
decreased  by  90  percent  by  preventing  ac- 
cidental injuries  and  seeking  immediate 
emergency  care  when  needed.  Working  to- 
gether, parents,  schools,  private  and  volun- 
tary organizations,  and  government  at  all 
levels  can  bring  about  a  greater  public  un- 
derstanding of  this  problem  and  of  strate- 
gies for  solving  it. 


The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
344,  has  designated  the  week  beginning 
June  8,  1986,  as  "National  Children's  Acci- 
dent Prevention  Week"  and  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation in  observance  of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  June 
8,  1986,  as  National  Children's  Accident 
Prevention  Week. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  seventh  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:18  a.m.,  June  10,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  June  9. 
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Remarks  on  Receiving  the  Final  Report  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  Space  Shuttle  Challenger  Accident 
June  9,  1986 


The  President  Good  afternoon,  and  wel- 
come to  the  Rose  Garden.  The  members  of 
the  Conmiission  on  the  Space  Shuttle  Chal- 
lenger Accident  have  just  briefed  me  on 
their  report.  It  examines  the  reasons  for  the 
accident.  It  presents  recommendations  on 
what  we  must  do  to  help  prevent  such  a 
tragedy  from  occurring  again.  And  I  look 
forward  to  reading  and  reviewing  it  in  thor- 
ough detail. 

And  let  me  give  my  heartfelt  thanks  to 
the  members  and  staff  of  the  Rogers  com- 
mission. They've  performed  their  task  with 
distinction,  and  it  was  an  arduous  one.  To  a 
nation  still  suffering  from  the  trauma  of  the 
loss  of  the  Challenger  and  her  brave  crew, 
it  was  often  a  painful  duty.  Yet  the  Com- 
mission members  were  resolute.  Their  in- 
vestigation was  thorough  and  comprehen- 
sive and  completed  within  the  mandated 
time.  They  went  in  with  their  eyes  wide 
open  and  were  unflinching  in  pursuit  of  the 
facts.  Though  saddened  and  chastened,  our 
nation  will  be  stronger  because  of  their 
courage  and  dedication.  And  as  we  push 
forward  in  our  conquest  of  space — and  push 
forward  we  will — our  shuttle  program  will 
be  safer  and  better  prepared  for  the  chal- 
lenges that  lie  ahead.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Congress  for  letting  the  Commission  pro- 
ceed unfettered  with  its  investigation,  and 
also  the  staff  of  NASA,  the  Department  of 
Defense,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  and  others,  whose  cooperation  made 
the  Commission's  report  possible. 

And  today  we  see  once  again  that  our 
true  faith  as  a  nation  lies  in  our  free  and 
open  society.  In  America  we  learn  from  our 
setbacks  as  well  as  our  successes.  And  al- 
though the  lessons  of  failure  are  hard,  they 
are  often  the  most  important  on  the  road  to 
progress.  We've  learned  in  these  past  few 
months  that  we're  frail  and  fallible,  but  we 
have  also  learned  that  we  have  the  courage 
to  face  our  faults  and  the  strength  to  cor- 
rect our  errors.  Because  we  don't  hide  our 
mistakes,  we're  not  condenmed  to  repeat 


them.  Because  we're  an  open  society,  we 
have  room  to  grow.  We  can  count  on  their 
courage  to  pull  us  through  the  hard 
places — I'm  speaking  now  of  the  American 
people,  because  we  base  our  trust  on  the 
American  people.  And  that's  why  we  can 
look  to  their  wisdom,  creativity,  to  show  us 
the  way  to  the  future. 

This  has  been  a  difficult  passage  for 
America,  but  we  will  go  on  just  as  the  crew 
of  the  space  shuttle  Challenger  would  have 
wanted  us  to.  We'll  use  every  ounce  of 
American  skill,  ingenuity,  and  gumption; 
and  we'll  work  twice  as  hard  and  be  twice 
as  vigilant.  We'll  simply  do  what  has  to  be 
done  to  make  our  space  program  safe  and 
reliable  and  a  renewed  source  of  pride  to 
our  nation. 

America  has  a  claim  to  stake  on  the 
future.  We've  suffered  a  tragedy  and  a  set- 
back, but  we'll  forge  ahead,  wiser  this  time, 
and  undaunted — as  undaunted  as  the  spirit 
of  the   Challenger  and  her  seven  heroes. 

I  thank  all  of  you  for  being  here,  and  all 
of  you  who  have  given  so  much.  God  bless 
you  all.  And,  now.  Bill  Rogers. 

Mr.  Rogers.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Congress, 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  your  generous  remarks  about  the 
work  of  the  Commission.  On  behalf  of  the 
Commission,  I  want  to  say  that  it  has  been 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  have  served  you 
and,  in  so  doing,  served  the  Nation.  When 
we  accepted  this  responsibility,  we  knew 
the  importance  of  the  task.  However,  we 
did  not  anticipate  the  difficulty  of  certain 
aspects  of  the  investigation.  The  Commis- 
sion believes  that  its  investigation  and 
report,  which  has  been  agreed  to  by  all  of 
us,  has  been  responsive  to  your  request.  We 
hope,  Mr.  President,  that  our  work  will 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation  in 
restoring  the  space  program  of  the  United 
States  to  its  preeminent  position  in  the 
world. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  Thank  you. 
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Our  Commission  is  intact  here  except  for 
one — General  Chuck  Yeager,  who  couldn't 
be  with  us  here  today.  But  we  thank  him  as 
well  as  all  of  these  wonderful  people,  who 
have  done  so  much. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:33  p.m.  in 


the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  Prior 
to  his  remarks,  the  President  met  with  the 
members  of  the  Commission  in  the  Cabinet 
Room  to  receive  the  report.  Former  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  Attorney  General  William 
P.  Rogers  was  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 


Remarks  to  the  Georgetown  University  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  on  United  States  Assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan 
Democratic  Resistance 
June  9,  1986 


Thank  you  very  much,  and  good  evening. 
It's  an  honor  to  speak  to  you  today  before 
the  members  and  guests  of  the  Georgetown 
University  Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies,  an  institution  whose  work  so 
directly  affects  the  security  of  our  nation.  I 
want  to  commend  your  founders,  Admiral 
Arleigh  Burke  and  Ambassador  David  Ab- 
shire,  and  your  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  Joe  Jordan,  for  all  they've  done 
to  make  this  institution  so  worthy  of  re- 
spect. And  permit  me  to  commend  as  well 
those  of  you  today  who  are  present  from 
the  private  sector.  In  supporting  CSIS,  you 
do  yourselves  and  your  nation  a  service. 

And  greetings  to  Bud  McFarlane,  Jim 
Schlesinger,  and  Zbig  Brzezinski  [former 
Assistants  to  the  President  for  National  Se- 
curity Affairs],  men  who  demonstrate  that 
in  its  essentials  our  foreign  policy  can 
indeed  remain  bipartisan.  And,  by  the  way. 
Bud,  thanks  for  the  invitation.  [Laughter] 
And,  of  course,  warm  regards  to  your  hon- 
oree,  Anne  Armstrong,  Counselor  to  two 
Presidents,  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Foreign  Intelli- 
gence Advisory  Board.  No  one  has  set  a 
higher  standard  of  service  to  our  nation 
than  Anne.  Congratulations,  my  friend. 

This  evening  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly 
on  a  matter  of  central  importance  to  the 
security  of  our  nation  and  hemisphere,  but 
a  matter,  above  all,  of  central  importance  to 
the  cause  of  human  liberty.  I  refer  to  aid 
for  the  democratic  resistance  forces  of  Nica- 
ragua. Now,  I  know  that  each  of  you  is  a 
foreign  policy  expert  and  that  you've  stud- 


ied this  issue,  each  of  you,  in  detail;  and  I 
value  that.  But  in  a  complex  of  politics,  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  twistings  and  turnings, 
one  can  sometimes  discern  a  moment  of 
impending  decision,  a  moment  to  reduce 
the  issue  at  hand  to  the  plain  facts  and 
submit,  if  you  will,  the  closing  argument. 
With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to 
submit  that  argument  this  evening  before 
you  and  the  Nation. 

After  the  nearly  7  years  during  which  the 
Nicaraguan  Communists  have  held  power, 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  legitimate  doubt 
about  the  nature  of  their  regime.  There  is  a 
brave  man  in  Nicaragua,  a  man  who  coura- 
geously opposed  the  Somoza  dictatorship. 
And  listen  for  a  moment  to  that  man,  to  the 
words  of  Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo,  Arch- 
bishop of  Managua,  as  they  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Post:  To  consider 
the  Sandinista  regime  democratic,  as  Cardi- 
nal Obando  y  Bravo  asserts,  is  "to  ignore 
the  mass  exodus  of  the  Miskito  Indians,  who 
on  numerous  occasions  fled  in  the  thou- 
sands. It  is  also  to  ignore  the  departure  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  Nicaraguan  men  and 
women  of  every  age,  profession,  economic 
status,  and  political  persuasion.  It  is  to 
ignore  that  many  of  those  who  are  leaders 
or  participants  in  the  counterrevolution 
were  once  leaders  or  members  of  the  Sandi- 
nista front  or  were  ministers  in  the  Sandi- 
nista government.  It  is  to  ignore  the  lack  of 
any  justification  for  the  most  terrible  viola- 
tion of  freedom  of  the  press  and  of  speech 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  It  is  to  ignore 
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the  progressive  and  suffocating  restriction 
of  public  liberties  under  the  cover  of  an 
interminable  national  emergency  law  and 
the  continual  violation  of  human  rights.  It  is 
to  ignore  the  expulsion  of  priests  and  the 
mass  exodus  of  young  people  eligible  for 
military  service  .  .  .  None  of  this  is  true  of  a 
government  that  has  the  sympathy  and 
general  support  of  the  people."  Well,  I 
might  add  that  not  long  after  Cardinal 
Obando  y  Bravo  wrote  that  statement  for 
the  Washington  Post,  the  Sandinista  regime 
cut  off  electricity  to  his  office — just  one 
more  act  of  harassment  among  many  scores 
of  such  acts  visited  upon  him. 

Yet  despite  the  brutal  and  totalitarian 
nature  of  the  Sandinista  regime,  the  strug- 
gle for  freedom  inside  Nicaragua  continues. 
By  the  thousands,  men  and  women  have 
moved  into  the  countryside  and  taken  up 
arms.  Indeed,  today  these  democratic  resist- 
ance forces  number  some  20,000 — four 
times  the  number  of  troops  the  Sandinistas 
had  in  the  field  when  they  themselves 
seized  power.  In  full  knowledge,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  resistance  have  chosen  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  their  families  and 
homes,  to  live  in  conditions  of  immense 
hardship,  often  with  scant  water  and  food, 
and  to  expose  themselves  to  the  dangers  of 
battle.  They  fight  to  liberate  their  country 
from  a  regime  that  is  loyal  only  to  Commu- 
nist powers.  They  fight  for  freedom. 

Just  as  the  men  and  women  of  the  resist- 
ance have  decided  what  they  must  do,  so, 
too,  have  Gorbachev,  Castro,  Arafat,  and 
Qadhafi.  Soviet  military  advisers  in  Nicara- 
gua number  in  the  hundreds.  The  Sandinis- 
tas possess  at  least  six  Soviet-built  HIND 
attack  helicopters — helicopters  that  repre- 
sent, in  effect,  flying  tanks.  Cuban  troops 
swarm  the  streets  of  Managua  by  the  scores, 
and  the  PLO  has  established  an  embassy 
there.  Links  between  the  Sandinistas,  the 
PLO,  the  Libyans,  and  others  are  extensive. 
And  let  no  one  forget  the  photograph  of 
Libya's  Qadhafi  and  the  Sandinistas'  Ortega. 
In  that  photo  there  they  stand,  their  fists 
clenched  in  a  salute  of  solidarity. 

The  Communists  have  made  their  deci- 
sion; the  resistance  has  made  its  decision; 
and  now  we  must  make  ours.  The  choice  is 
stark;  the  choice  is  unavoidable.  We  can 
help   our   neighbors   in   their   struggle   for 


freedom,  or,  by  doing  nothing,  we  can 
abandon  them  to  a  Communist  dictatorship. 
Over  3  months  ago,  I  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  plan  to  provide  the  resistance  forces 
of  Nicaragua  with  $100  million  in  urgently 
needed  support.  More  than  2  months  ago, 
the  Senate  approved  the  plan.  Now,  at  last, 
a  new  vote  in  the  House  is  scheduled  to 
take  place.  I  want  the  House — I  want  the 
country — to  know  how  much  is  riding  on 
this  decision. 

If  the  House  chooses  to  deny  to  the  Nica- 
raguan  resistance  the  help  it  needs  and  de- 
serves, this  will,  in  effect,  grant  permission 
to  the  Sandinistas  to  ignore  any  negotiated 
settlement  and  pursue  a  military  victory  in- 
stead. The  final  outcome  is  only  too  predict- 
able. Backed  by  a  steady  supply  of  arms 
from  the  Soviets  and  Cubans,  the  Sandinis- 
tas will  be  able  to  pin  down  the  freedom 
fighters,  surround  them,  and,  in  time,  crush 
them.  Whatever  is  left  of  free  institutions  in 
Nicaragua  will  be  utterly  destroyed.  And 
upon  the  ruins  of  Nicaragua's  best  yearnings 
and  aspirations,  upon  the  mutilated  hopes 
of  her  people,  a  second  Cuba — indeed  a 
second  Libya — will  have  been  ruthlessly 
built.  We  can  be  certain  that  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Nicaraguan  refugees  will  seek  to 
inundate  our  Southern  States.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Nicaraguans,  nearly  10 
percent  of  the  entire  population,  have  al- 
ready fled  the  country. 

But  none  of  this  need  take  place.  If  the 
House  votes  to  give  the  Nicaraguan  resist- 
ance the  support  we've  proposed,  democra- 
cy in  that  nation  can  be  given  a  chance. 
Again  and  again,  the  freedom  fighters  have 
proven  their  commitment  to  just  this  hope. 
Last  month  they  took  steps  to  broaden  their 
political  base  and  increase  their  support 
among  the  Nicaraguan  people.  With  ade- 
quate training  and  supplies,  they  could  mo- 
bilize the  oppressed  people  of  their  country 
and  win  untold  new  recruits.  If  only  the 
House  votes  yes. 

Our  goal  is  not — and  repeat  not — a  mili- 
tary solution.  Instead  we  seek  to  help  the 
freedom  fighters  achieve  only  the  leverage 
they  need  to  bring  the  Communists  to  the 
table  and  negotiate  a  political  and  demo- 
cratic solution.  Three  times  the  resistance 
has  already  offered  to  put  down  its  arms 
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and  go  to  the  table.  Three  times  the  Com- 
munists have  said  no.  The  Catholic  Church 
in  Nicaragua  supports  an  internal  reconcili- 
ation aimed  at  achieving  democracy.  The 
Communists  have  rejected  this  plan.  The 
Contadora  nations  have  backed  a  negotiat- 
ed peace  based,  again,  upon  internal  recon- 
ciliation and  democracy.  The  Sandinistas 
have  refused  to  grant  these  proposals  seri- 
ous consideration. 

The  Communists  are  intransigent  because 
they  believe  they  can  afford  to  be.  Each 
day  the  military  situation  in  Nicaragua 
twists  another  dangerous  degree  in  favor  of 
the  Communists.  In  the  months  since  we 
made  our  initial  request  for  assistance, 
Soviet-supplied  weapons  in  Nicaragua  have 
mounted,  censorship  and  other  human 
rights  violations  have  increased,  and  human 
suffering  has  grown.  And  now  those  who 
oppose  aid  must  ask  searching  and  painful 
questions.  Can  we  bear  responsibility  for 
such  anguish?  Can  we  permit  ourselves  to 
acquiesce  in  the  Sandinista  tactic  of  delay, 
delay,  delay? 

Again,  I  must  repeat  that  there  is  hope. 
Just  10  years  ago,  less  than  one- third  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America  lived  in  democra- 
cies. Today  that  figure  is  90  percent.  Many 
had  written  off  El  Salvador.  Others  claimed 
there  was  no  hope  in  Honduras  and  Guate- 
mala. Today  those  nations  have  their  free- 
dom, and  today  democracy  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica constitutes  a  swelling  and  life-giving 
tide.  It  can  still  flood  its  powerful,  cleansing 
way  into  Nicaragua — the  Communist  wall 
against  it  is  high,  but  not  yet  too  high — if 
only  the  House  takes  action.  And  I  appeal 
here  to  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike: 
The  issue  is  human  freedom,  and  it  towers 
above  all  partisan  concerns.  What  it  comes 
down  to  in  the  end  is  the  matter  of  witness, 
of  choosing  whether  to  believe  those  whom 
we  know  to  be  providing  us  with  accurate 
reports  about  Nicaragua,  or  to  listen  instead 
to  the  whispering  voices  within  our  own 
minds  that  say  there  is  no  trouble  there. 
Not  because  this  is  the  truth,  but  because 


we  don't  want  to  be  convenienced  [incon- 
venienced] by  the  need  to  risk  action. 

Once  again  that  good  man  Cardinal 
Obando  y  Bravo,  that  foe  of  tyranny, 
whether  Somoza's  or  the  Sandinistas',  has 
put  the  case  before  us.  He  writes  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post:  "Your  mes- 
sage asking  me  for  an  article  arrived  on 
Sunday,  just  as  I  finished  celebrating  Mass. 
During  the  Mass  I  read  the  pastoral  letter 
which  we,  the  bishops  of  Nicaragua,  had 
written  for  Holy  Week.  The  pulpit  was  now 
our  only  means  of  disseminating  informa- 
tion, because  the  letter  was  totally  censored 
and  pulled  from  the  pages  of  the  newspa- 
per La  Prensa,  the  only  private  newspaper 
left  in  the  country." 

The  Cardinal  goes  on  to  relate  that 
church  offices  had  been  appropriated  by 
government  order;  that  a  church  printing 
press  had  been  confiscated  by  the  state  se- 
curity police;  that  the  government  had  shut 
down  Radio  Catolica,  the  only  Catholic 
radio  station;  and  that  even  the  Sunday  bul- 
letin, with  the  prayers  and  texts  for  the  day, 
had  been  confiscated.  "It  was  at  this  point," 
the  Cardinal  writes,  "when  the  Church  was 
gagged  and  bound,  that  your  request  ar- 
rived. The  reading  for  the  day  pricked  my 
conscience.  The  Sanhedrin  sent  for  Peter 
and  John,  intending  to  force  them  into  si- 
lence. *But  Peter  and  John  said  to  them  in 
reply,  is  it  right  in  God's  eyes  for  us  to  obey 
you  rather  than  God?  Judge  for  yourselves. 
We  cannot  possibly  give  up  speaking  of 
things  we  have  seen  and  heard.' "  Those 
were  the  Archbishop's  words. 

My  friends,  let  us  give  heed  to  those  in 
Nicaragua  who,  like  Cardinal  Obando  y 
Bravo  and  so  many  others,  speak  to  us  of 
the  things  they've  seen  and  heard.  And  let 
us,  pray  God,  move  to  help  them. 

Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:14  p.m.  in 
the  Grand  Ballroom  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel 
at  the  Center's  annual  dinner. 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Conference  on  Confidence  and  Security  Building  Measures  and 
Disarmament  in  Europe 
June  9,  1986 


The  penultimate  round  of  the  Confer- 
ence on  Confidence  and  Security  Building 
Measures  and  Disarmament  in  Europe 
(CDE)  begins  in  Stockholm  on  June  10.  The 
35  signatories  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  are 
charged  with  adopting  militarily  significant, 
verifiable  measures  designed  to  increase 
openness  about  military  activities  in 
Europe,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Urals.  Im- 
plementation of  such  measures  would  en- 
hance stability  and  security  by  giving  all 
participating  States  greater  confidence  in 
the  accuracy  of  information  upon  which  Eu- 
ropean security  decisions  are  based. 

The  President  attaches  great  importance 
to  the  CDE  as  an  integral  part  of  our  broad 
concept  of  security,  encompassing  political, 
economic,  cultural,  and  humanitarian  issues 
as  well  as  military  matters.  He  believes  that 
success  in  the  CDE  could  contribute  to  im- 
proved East-West  relations  and  help  to 
lower  the  artificial  barriers  that  divide  East 
from  West  in  Europe.  He  is  concerned  that, 
with  only  10  negotiating  weeks  remaining 


before  the  Conference  adjourns,  the  pros- 
pects for  success  are  diminishing  rapidly, 
and  the  opportunities  offered  by  the  CDE 
could  be  lost.  The  previous  round,  which 
we  and  our  allies  as  well  as  many  neutral 
and  nonaligned  states  believed  was  critical, 
made  minimal  progress  because  of  Soviet 
reluctance  to  engage  seriously  in  the  draft- 
ing process. 

Upon  resumption  of  the  talks,  the  first 
task  of  the  conferees  must  be  to  decide  on 
the  level  of  ground  force  and  joint  arms 
activities  for  which  advance  notice  must  be 
given  and  the  measures  necessary  to  verify 
compliance  with  such  provisions.  Western 
proposals  provide  extensive  information  on 
such  exercises  and  a  reasonable  verification 
scheme. 

The  last  moment  to  resolve  this  impasse 
has  arrived.  The  President  has  instructed 
Ambassador  Robert  L.  Barry,  head  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  in  Stockholm,  to  press  for 
real  progress  in  the  Conference  in  the  next 
round,  which  ends  in  July. 


Remarks  at  a  Fundraising  Gala  for  Ford's  Theatre 
June  8,  1986 


Mr.  Speaker  and  Mrs.  O'Neill,  Mr.  Chief 
Justice,  and  members  of  the  Cabinet,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps,  distinguished  members  of  the 
business  community — ^who's  tending  the 
store?  [Laughter] 

But  Nancy  and  I  are  honored  to  be  able 
to  participate  in  this,  the  1986  festival  at 
Ford's.  To  the  performers — I  know  I  speak 
for  everyone  watching  here  and  at  home 
when  I  thank  you  for  a  show  that  started  on 
a  peak  and  went  up.  By  the  way,  Victor 
Borge,  that  business  about  punctuation, 
could  I  try  that  on  the  Congress?  [Laughter] 
You  know — now.  Tip — [laughter] — we  may 


have  had  our  differences — [laughter] — ^but  I 
think  we  can  both  agree  that  Ford's  Thea- 
tre is  a  wonderful  place  to  be.  [Laughter]  I 
never  played  Ford's  Theatre.  [Laughter] 

Well,  tonight's  gala  will  enable  this  histor- 
ic hall,  as  we've  been  told,  to  continue  and 
expand  its  work  in  bringing  theatre  to  the 
heart  of  our  Nation's  Capital.  And  to  every- 
one here  tonight,  especially  the  remarkably 
generous  Carl  Lindner,  Nancy  and  I  are 
grateful  for  what  you've  done.  After  all,  it's 
our  own  neighborhood  that  you're  helping 
to  spruce  up.  To  Ford's  Theatre  chairmen 
Millie  O'Neill,  Carol  Laxalt,  executive  pro- 
ducer Frankie  Hewitt,  and  gala  chairman 
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Mary  Jane  Wick — you Ve  made  special  ef- 
forts, and  we  want  to  join  in  giving  you  our 
special  thanks.  And  by  the  way,  congratula- 
tions to  you,  Mary  Jane,  for  your  recogni- 
tion here  tonight. 

Ford's  is  a  theatre  set  apart.  Seriously,  it 
is  a  kind  of  shrine,  one  of  those  rare  build- 
ings that  puts  us  directly  in  touch  with  the 
great  men  and  events  of  our  past.  And  what 
gives  this  house  its  sense  of  presence,  what 
makes  Ford's  central  to  the  history  of  our 
country  and  indeed  of  the  world,  is  what 
took  place  here  one  foggy  night  more  than 
a  century  ago,  up  there,  in  that  box. 

On  the  evening  of  Good  Friday  1865, 
President  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln  drove 
in  their  carriage  from  the  White  House  to 
this  theatre  through  streets  so  thick  with 
mist  that  the  Lincolns  could  hardly  make 
out  the  buildings  they  passed.  And  just  5 
days  before,  Lee  had  surrendered  the  Army 
of  Northern  Virginia,  and  the  long  and  ter- 
rible war  was  coming  to  an  end  at  last.  On 
that  gloomy  night  Mr.  Lincoln  came  here 
seeking  some  measure  of  relaxation,  some 
measure  of  refreshment,  from  a  comedy  en- 
titled "My  American  Cousin."  And  when 
the  President  and  his  party  entered  the  the- 
atre, an  actor  on  stage  ad-libbed  a  line: 
"This  reminds  me  of  a  story,  as  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  say,"  and  the  audience  roared.  When 
the  President  and  his  party  entered  the 
state  box,  no  one  noticed  that  a  peephole 
had  been  dug  in  the  door.  And  it  was 
during  the  third  act  that  the  shot  rang  out. 
And  for  an  instant,  no  one  moved.  Then 
Mr.  Lincoln  slumped  forward.  As  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln reached  to  support  him,  John  Wilkes 
Booth  leapt  from  the  state  box  to  the  stage 
below — ^from  that  box  to  this  stage — and  es- 
caped through  a  side  door.  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
carried  to  a  house  across  the  street.  At 
shortly  past  7  the  next  morning,  he  died. 
Lincoln,  Father  Abraham,  was  gone. 


Is  it  fitting  for  us  to  come  here  tonight  in 
a  spirit  of  celebration,  for  this  theatre  once 
again  to  ring  out  with  laughter?  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  would  have 
wanted  it  so.  He  loved  the  theater,  his  biog- 
raphers tell  us,  and  nothing  could  have 
pleased  him  more  than  the  performances 
we've  seen  here  tonight.  But  more  pro- 
foundly, it  was  the  message  of  his  life,  as  it 
is  the  message  of  our  history,  that  joy  must 
triumph  over  sorrow,  that  good  is  greater 
than  evil,  that  laughter,  in  the  end,  must  do 
away  with  tears. 

Some  of  his  harshest  critics  when  he  was 
living  as  President  in  the  White  House  as- 
sailed him  because  they  said  there  was  too 
much  laughter  and  he  was  too  prone  to 
joke.  And  he  said,  *T  could  not  perform  for 
15  minutes  the  tasks  that  confront  me  here 
if  I  were  not  allowed  to  laugh."  Well,  his 
laughter  in  the  end  must  do  away  with 
tears,  and  that's  why  we're  here  tonight. 
That's  why  we  must  fill  this  hall  with  song 
and  dance  and  comedy  and  above  all  with 
the  most  triumphant  sound  known  to 
man — the  sound  of  joyous  applause.  And 
certainly,  the  people  standing  behind  me 
here  on  the  stage  and  behind  Nancy  have 
richly  deserved  that  kind  of  warm  and 
happy  applause. 

Thank  you  all  for  being  here.  God  bless 
you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  10:31  p.m.  at 
Ford's  Theatre.  In  his  remarks,  the  President 
referred  to  comedian  Victor  Borge's  sound- 
effects  rendition  of  punctuation.  He  also  ac- 
knowledged Carl  Lindner's  $500,000  contri- 
bution to  the  theatre  and  the  naming  of  the 
Mary  Jane  Wick  Endowment  Fund  for 
Ford's  Theatre,  in  recognition  of  her  fund- 
raising  accomplishments.  The  remarks  were 
released  by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary 
on  June  10. 
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Letter  to  Congressional  Leaders  Transmitting  a  Report  on  the 
Situation  in  Central  America 
June  10,  1986 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  (Dear  Mr.  President:) 
(Dear  Mr.  Chairman:) 

The  enclosed  report  is  transmitted  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 7220)  of  the  International  Security  and 
Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985  (P.L. 
99-83)  and  Section  104  of  Chapter  V  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1985 
(P.L.  99-88). 

The  report,  with  appropriate  background, 
describes  efforts  by  the  United  States  and 
others,  including  developments  in  the  Con- 
tadora  process,  to  promote  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement in  Nicaragua;  alleged  human  rights 
violations  by  the  democratic  resistance  and 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua;  and  dis- 
bursement of  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
democratic  resistance  (with  a  classified 
annex). 

During  the  period  covered  by  the  report 
the  Sandinistas  continued  to  obstruct  the 
Contadora  process,  maintaining  their  refusal 
to  negotiate  a  comprehensive,  verifiable 
agreement.  The  Contadora  mediators  set 
June  6  as  a  deadline  for  signing  a  final 
agreement.  The  United  States  has  reiterat- 
ed its  support  for  a  comprehensive,  verifia- 
ble agreement  implemented  in  a  simultane- 
ous fashion  which  is  respected  by  all  parties. 

During  the  ninety  days  covered  by  the 
enclosed  report  the  Sandinistas  continued 
their  aggression  against  other  countries  in 
the  region.  In  late  March  the  Sandinistas 
launched   the   largest   border   incursion   to 


date  into  Honduras,  when  at  least  1,500 
Sandinista  troops  attacked  up  to  25  kilome- 
ters into  Honduran  territory.  At  the  same 
time,  Sandinista  attacks  against  Indian  vil- 
lages caused  some  11,000  refugees  to  flee  to 
Honduras.  As  detailed  in  the  enclosed 
report,  the  Sandinistas  accelerated  efforts  to 
eliminate  domestic  dissent.  They  increased 
pressure  on  the  Church  and  continued  to 
violently  harass  members  of  the  opposition 
political  parties. 

The  need  for  sustaining  U.S.  support  for 
the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance  forces 
is  clear.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  necessary 
pressure  be  applied  effectively  on  the  San- 
dinista leadership  to:  1)  move  it  toward  seri- 
ous internal  and  regional  negotiations,  2) 
prevent  its  consolidating  a  Marxist-Leninist 
totalitarian  state  allied  with  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  bloc,  and  3)  cease  its  continuing  ag- 
gression against  the  democracies  of  Central 
America. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; George  Bush,  President  of  the 
Senate;  David  Durenberger,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence; 
and  Lee  H.  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Briefing  for  Supporters  of  Tax  Reform 
June  10,  1986 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  the  word  was  out  that  tax 
reform  was  dead,  loopholed  to  death.  And 
today,  thanks  to  the  work  of  Bob  Packwood, 
Russell  Long,  and  some  other  fine  Senators, 
we're  on  the  edge  of  a  fine  step  forward.  I 
would  like  to  acknowledge  the  core  group 


of  Senators  who've  committed  themselves 
to  protecting  the  tax  bill  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Some  of  them  are  here  this  morn- 
ing— that's  those  fellows  I  was  shaking 
hands  with.  Without  the  help  and  commit- 
ment of  Senators  Dole,  Simpson,  Packwood, 
Long,    Danforth,    Chafee,    Wallop,    Gold- 
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water,  Thurmond,  Quayle,  Durenberger, 
Warner,  Bradley,  Moynihan,  Mitchell,  Hart, 
Biden,  Kennedy,  Rockefeller,  and  Eagleton, 
this  bill  might  soon  fall  prey  to  the  special 
interests.  I  want  each  of  you  to  know  how 
grateful  I  am  for  all  that  you're  doing  to 
ensure  that  this  initiative  is  not  sidetracked 
and  that  America  does  indeed  take  this  step 
forward. 

What  we  do  will  determine  what  head- 
lines are  written  about  tax  reform.  Now,  I 
know  that  some  of  you  are  no  beginners 
when  it  comes  to  writing  headlines.  It  re- 
minds me  a  little  bit  of  the  cub  reporter — 
you  knew  that  something  would  remind  me 
of  a  story — [laughter] — cub  reporter  whose 
first  solo  assignment  was  interviewing  a 
fellow  who  was  just  going  to  have  a  birth- 
day that  made  him  the  oldest  person  in 
town.  And  he  got  to  the  address — it  was  an 
older  building  out  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
city;  an  elderly  gentleman  ushered  him  in. 
And  he  sat  down,  and  the  reporter  deter- 
mined he  was  the  man.  And  he  said  he  was 
there  for  the  interview,  and  he  led  right  to 
the  matter  about  how  old  are  you,  and  the 
man  said,  "96."  He  said,  "To  what  do  you 
attribute  your  longevity?"  And  the  fellow 
said,  *T  don't  smoke,  drink,  or  run  around 
with  wild  women."  And  at  that  moment 
there  was  a  crash  from  upstairs.  And  the 
reporter  looked  up  and  he  said,  "What  was 
that?"  And  the  old  boy  said,  "Oh,  that's 
dad,  he's  drunk  again."  [Laughter] 

Well,  if  we  work  together,  we're  going  to 
give  the  journalists  and  historians  some- 
thing to  write  about.  The  current  tax  code 
of  the  United  States  is  an  antiquated  relic  of 
a  bygone  era.  The  blatant  unfairness  of  the 
code,  loaded  to  the  brim  with  special  inter- 
est provisions,  contributed  to  the  general 
cynicism  and  economic  stagnation  that  pre- 
vailed not  so  long  ago.  It  doesn't  take  a 
Ph.D.  to  know  something  is  fundamentally 
wrong  when  neighbors  who  earn  similar  in- 
comes can  easily  be  paying  phenomenally 
different  tax  bills.  And  how  does  a  corpo- 
rate head  feel  about  bearing  the  burden  of 
a  heavy  tax  load  when  he  discovers  his  com- 
petition is  legally  paying  next  to  nothing? 

We've  got  a  chance  to  clear  up  many  of 
the  inequities  and  bring  down  the  tax  rates 
of  most  Americans.  And  by  now  you  know 
that  what  we're  proposing  is  a  tax  code 


with  2  rates — 15  and  27  percent.  Eighty 
percent  of  the  people  will  be  paying  either 
no  tax  or  the  lower  rate.  Maybe  we  should 
have  said  there  are  3  brackets — zero,  15, 
and  27.  Most  Americans  will  enjoy  a  reduc- 
tion of  their  total  tax  obligation.  The  least 
fortunate  will  be  taken  off  the  rolls  alto- 
gether. They'll  be  in  that  zero  bracket. 

For  the  business  community  our  tax  pro- 
gram represents  a  pathway  to  sanity.  The 
current  code  is  a  bizarre  menagerie,  one 
that  runs  counter  to  the  interests  of  good 
management  and  a  sound  economy.  It  en- 
courages people  to  channel  their  resources 
into  tax  shelters  rather  than  economy  build- 
ing investment.  Businessmen  spend  too 
much  of  their  time,  effort,  and  creative 
genius  maneuvering  through  the  system 
rather  than  planning  for  efficient  produc- 
tion, distribution,  and  sales.  Our  plan  is  to 
bring  the  maximum  corporate  rate  down 
from  46  percent  to  33  percent.  At  the  same 
time,  we'll  be  closing  off  many  of  the  spe- 
cial tax  benefits  built  into  the  system  at  the 
behest  of  this  or  that  industry.  We  want  to 
level  off  the  playing  field  and  make  it  fairer 
for  those  who  compete  within  one  industry 
and  fairer  for  those  segments  of  our  econo- 
my which  compete  with  each  other.  It 
wasn't  a  good  idea  for  government  to  take 
sides  in  the  first  place.  And  I've  always  felt 
that  the  best  thing  government  can  do  for 
our  men  and  women  of  enterprise  is  to  get 
out  of  their  way. 

Obviously,  this  bill  will  not  solve  all  the 
problems,  but  it  will  be  progress  with  a  cap- 
ital "P."  And  we've  come  a  long  way  in 
these  last  5V2  years.  We've  brought  inflation 
and  interest  rates  down.  We  turned  our 
country  away  from  decline  and  pessimism 
and  put  it  on  the  road  to  growth  and  pros- 
perity. But  there  is  an  old  saying:  If  you 
stop  moving  forward,  you'll  start  falling 
back.  Now's  the  time  to  vigorously  and  en- 
ergetically push  ahead  as  never  before. 
New  horizons  are  just  beyond  our  sight. 
We've  already  enjoyed  3  ¥2  years  of  eco- 
nomic growth.  We  can  with  the  passage  of 
this  tax  reform  program  catapult  America 
into  the  21st  century  with  the  same  opti- 
mism and  unlimited  potential  with  which 
we  entered  the  20th  century.  Now,  regard- 
less of  what  you've  heard,  I  wasn't  around 
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then.  [Laughter] 

Seriously,  though,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  suggests  that  this  bill  will 
add  tremendous  incentives  and  efficiencies 
to  our  economy.  We  could  well  increase  our 
country's  growth  rate  nearly  10  percent 
over  the  next  decade,  putting  as  much  as 
$800  to  $900— Fm  sorry,  $600  to  $900  more 
in  real  income  into  the  pockets  of  each 
household  each  year  and  creating  as  many 
as  4  million  additional  new  jobs.  These  re- 
sults are  worth  every  ounce  of  energy  that 
we  put  into  tax  reform.  What  we  re  doing  is 
reaffirming  the  viability  of  our  system  of 
government.  During  the  last  decade  there 
were  some  who  seemed  to  have  their 
doubts.  Well,  we've  proven  the  naysayers 
wrong  time  and  again.  America  works  when 
we  work. 

I've  had  many  wonderful  experiences 
during  my  time  in  office,  but  the  greatest 


thrill  has  been  meeting  and  getting  to  know 
this  generation  out  there  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. I've  met  them  on  the  campuses  and 
high  schools  and  in  churches,  in  factories, 
and,  just  last  week,  at  a  Marine  base  in 
South  Carolina.  They're  the  best  darn 
bunch  of  kids  we've  ever  had.  And  what 
we're  doing  now  is  for  them.  We're  going 
to  pass  on  to  them  a  free,  prosperous,  and 
secure  America.  That's  what  this  is  all 
about.  And  after  what  I've  seen  of  them, 
they'll  take  darn  good  care  of  it  when  we 
do.  Well,  I  thank  you  for  all  you  are  doing, 
and  I  certainly  thank  these  gentlemen  here 
behind  me,  these  Senators,  for  what  they're 
contributing  to  all  of  this  and  what  they 
have  brought  forth. 
Thank  you  all.  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:48  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 


Proclamation  5500 — ^Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Month,  1986 
June  10,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Our  youth  are  this  Nation's  hope  for  the 
future.  Young  people  have  so  much  to  offer 
society  and  so  much  to  hope  for  that  their 
early  death  is  always  a  keenly  felt  tragedy. 
That  tragedy  becomes  even  more  poignant 
when  a  young  person  takes  his  or  her  own 
life. 

During  the  last  three  decades,  youth  sui- 
cide rates  have  tripled.  Last  year  alone,  ap- 
proximately five  thousand  young  people 
took  their  own  lives,  and  many  thousands 
more  attempted  suicide.  Their  actions  left 
family  and  friends  bereft,  heartbroken,  and 
often  baffled. 

The  phenomenon  of  youth  suicide  is  a 
national  problem.  To  cope  with  it  we  must 
enlist  the  combined  diagnostic  and  educa- 
tional efforts  of  individuals,  families,  com- 
munities, churches,  synagogues,  private 
groups,  and  government  agencies.  We  must 


learn  to  detect  the  early  symptoms  of  suici- 
dal tendencies  and  develop  ways  of  helping 
those  whose  "depression  and  despondency 
could  lead  to  this  terrible  act.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  combat  those  tendencies  and  influ- 
ences such  as  the  "drug  culture"  that 
preach  despair  and  violence  and  generously 
offer  help  and  counsel  to  young  people 
beset  with  problems  of  adolescence.  We 
should  not  neglect  to  pray  for  young  people 
tempted  to  end  their  own  lives  as  the  "easy 
way  out." 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
266,  has  designated  the  month  of  June  1986 
as  "Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Month"  and 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  month  of  June  1986  as 
Youth  Suicide  Prevention  Month.  I  call 
upon  the  Governors  of  the  several  States, 
the  chief  officials  of  local  governments,  and 
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the  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
such  month  with  appropriate  programs  and 
activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  tenth  day  of  June,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 


States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:09  a.m.,  June  11,  1986] 


Remarks  to  Participants  in  the  Young  Astronauts  Program 
June  11,  1986 


Thank  you.  Jack.  Secretary  [of  Education] 
Bennett,  Jim  Fletcher,  the  Director  of 
NASA,  and  thank  all  of  you.  It's  wonderful 
to  be  here  with  you.  And  after  seeing  your 
exhibits  out  there  and  all  of  you  here  and 
what  you  are  interested  in,  I  have  to  think 
that  I  wasted  a  lot  of  my  younger  days 
shootin*  marbles.  [Laughter] 

You  know,  the  Air  and  Space  Museum  is 
one  of  my  favorite  places  in  the  whole 
world,  and  I  have  a  hunch  that  you  feel  the 
same  way.  Here  are  the  aircraft,  the  jets, 
and  the  spaceships  that  broke  the  records, 
that  went  farther  and  higher  and  stayed  up 
longer  than  any  before.  And  these  rooms 
are  a  living  history  of  almost  a  century  of 
progress  and  scientific  achievement. 

But  you  know,  each  one  of  these  air  and 
space  ships  needed  a  pilot  to  fly  it  to  fame 
and  glory.  And  without  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture that  animated  these  heroes  of  aviation, 
these  flying  machines  would  never  have 
gotten  off  the  ground.  Men  would  have  re- 
mained forever  a  slave  to  gravity,  a  prisoner 
of  two  dimensions  on  the  Earth's  surface. 

And  just  above  you  is  the  plane  that 
made  the  first  powered  flight:  the  Wright 
brothers'  Flyer.  That  wasn't  many  years 
before  I  was  born.  The  Wright  brothers' 
first  flight  lasted  only  12  seconds  and  cov- 
ered only  120  feet — and  that  is  less  than  the 
wingspan  of  a  747— but  that  short  flight 
transformed  the  world.  Right  above  you, 
too,  is  the  Spirit  of  St.  Louis.  That's  the 
plane  in  which  Charles  Lindbergh  made  his 
lonely  flight  across  the  cold  waters  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  I  remember  well  the  head- 
lines and  celebration  when  Lucky  Lindy,  as 
we    called   him,    touched    down    safely   in 


Europe.  And  there  in  back  of  us  to  my  right 
you  can  see  the  Orange  Bell  X-1  in  which 
Chuck  Yeager  broke  the  sound  barrier  and 
proved  he  had  "the  right  stuff."  And  then 
here,  too,  are  the  capsules  that  first  carried 
man  into  Earth  orbit.  And  over  there  to  my 
right  you  can  reach  out  and  literally  touch 
another  world:  a  piece  of  rock  brought  back 
from  the  Moon  by  our  Apollo  astronauts. 

These  magnificent  men  and  their  flying 
machines  have  enlarged  our  world.  They 
gave  mankind  wings  so  that  he  could  soar 
like  his  spirit,  and  they  have  immeasurably 
enriched  all  our  lives.  But  this  epic  advance 
into  the  future  has  also  been  a  tale  of  brave 
sacrifice.  Chuck  Yeager  would  be  the  first 
to  tell  you  his  conquest  of  the  sound  barrier 
was  made  possible  by  many  fearless  test 
pilots  before  him,  not  a  few  of  whom  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  the  hazardous  line  of 
duty.  It  was  only  after  we  lost  three  of  our 
honored  Apollo  astronauts  in  a  fire  on  the 
launchpad  that  we  landed  on  the  Moon. 
And  we  all  remember  too  well  that  tragic 
day  last  January  when  we  lost  the  brave 
crew  of  the  Challenger.  How  our  nation 
mourned.  And  yet  even  in  our  grief,  we 
immediately  set  about  our  duty,  finding  the 
cause  of  the  accident,  doing  everything  hu- 
manly possible  to  prevent  such  a  tragedy 
from  ever  happening  again. 

The  investigation  was  expeditious  and 
thorough.  We  learned  again  that  we're  far 
from  perfect,  that  we're  frail  and  fallible. 
We  make  mistakes,  but  we  will  not  hide 
from  our  errors.  Though  saddened  and 
chastened,  our  nation  and  our  space  pro- 
gram will  be  stronger  because  we  have 
looked  our  faults  straight  in  the  face  and  we 
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have  done  what  must  be  done  to  correct 
them. 

So,  yes,  we're  going  ahead  with  a  space 
program  worthy  of  the  memory  of  the 
Challenger  Seven.  Their  commitment  to  ex- 
cellence will  guide  us  on  to  new  and  even 
greater  achievements  and  conquests.  For 
our  journey  into  space  we  have  a  copilot 
now:  the  memory,  the  spirit  of  the  Chal- 
lenger Seven.  We  will  make  our  space  pro- 
gram safe,  reliable,  and  proud— just  as  the 
Challenger  Seven  would  have  wanted.  Our 
commitment  to  space  hasn't  and  won't 
slacken  one  bit.  In  fact,  it's  strengthened. 
Because  with  their  memory  in  mind,  we're 
not  only  going  to  do  everything  we  planned 
to  do  before,  we're  going  to  do  it  better. 

You  know,  after  the  shuttle  disaster, 
many  supportive  calls  and  letters  flowed 
into  the  Young  Astronaut  Council  from 
young  people  like  yourselves — maybe  some 
of  you.  One  Eskimo  child  from  Mount  Vil- 
lage, Alaska,  said,  "If  our  ancestors  had 
been  afraid  to  cross  over  the  ice,  we 
wouldn't  be  here  today."  "We  should  honor 
the  brave  astronauts  who  seek  their 
dream,"  wrote  another — "I  want  to  join  the 
Young  Astronaut  Program  and  find  my 
dream."  And  an  11 -year-old  boy  from  Daly 
City,  California,  wrote,  "If  we  stop  going 
into  space,  people  everywhere  will  die  a 
little  in  their  hearts."  Well,  I  want  to  make 
a  pledge  to  you  Young  Astronauts  today:  I 
promise  you  now,  we're  not  stopping.  The 
wealth  of  technological  know-how  and  abili- 
ty at  NASA  are  some  of  America's  most 
important  national  resources,  and  the  heart 
and  dedication  of  NASA's  staff  are  one  of 
America's  great  inspirations.  We  will  make 
necessary  changes  and  improvements,  and 
NASA  will  continue  to  be  in  the  vanguard 
as  America  fulfills  its  destiny  in  space. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  the  future.  Not 
only  will  we  maintain  our  commitments  to 
our  national  security  and  civil  government 
satellite  launchings,  but  we're  also  actively 
encouraging  the  private  sector  to  begin  its 
own  space  ventures.  We're  going  to  let  the 
American  spirit  of  enterprise  loose  in  the 
limitless  frontiers  of  space.  And  we're  going 
to  build  a  manned  space  station  for  the 
1990's.  That  model,  I  think,  is  above  me 
here  and  to  the  left.  Some  of  you  Young 
Astronauts    could   be    its    first   inhabitants. 


And  some  of  you  may  even  pilot  the  space- 
plane  that  we're  building  so  that  we  can 
commute  up  and  down  to  our  new  homes 
in  the  sky.  The  spaceplane  will  be  a  hyper- 
sonic marvel  that  can  take  off  from  a  stand- 
ing runway,  accelerate  up  to  25  times  the 
speed  of  sound,  and  break  into  Earth  orbit. 
We  should  have  the  first  test  model  ready 
about  1993.  And  if  any  of  you  are  its  pilot, 
I'd  like  to  have  you  take  me  along  for  a 
ride.  [Laughter]  Nancy  says  I'm  good  com- 
pany, and — [laughter] — sometimes  I  can 
make  people  laugh  when  I  tell  stories. 

This  may  sound  like  dreaming;  well,  it 
is — the  sort  of  dream  that  comes  true.  You 
know,  I've  lived  through  a  sizable  chunk  of 
this  20th  century,  and  I've  seen  some 
mighty  big  changes  in  my  lifetime.  Believe 
it  or  not,  I  can  remember  the  first  time  I 
ever  heard  a  sound  brought  from  radio.  I 
was  about  the  age  of  some  of  the  older  ones 
here — in  high  school — and  there  was  a 
young  man — a  little  older — in  our  town.  He 
was  quite  a  scientist  in  his  own  develop- 
ment of  himself.  He  was  an  experimenter, 
like  so  many  of  you,  and  he  built  himself  a 
little  crystal  radio  set.  There  was  no  such 
thing  then  as  a  manufactured,  or  factory- 
built,  radio  set.  You  couldn't  go  into  a  store 
and  buy  one.  There  were  people  like  this 
young  man  who'd  experimented  and  had 
created  these  sets.  You  didn't  have  a  loud- 
speaker; you  had  to  put  on  earphones  to 
hear  if  they  could  find  anything.  And  there 
was  the  earliest  radio  station  in  America — 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  And  so,  we 
walked  all  over  town  with  him  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon — several  of  us.  And  he  had  an 
aerial  he  kept  holding  up  trying  to  find,  out 
of  the  air,  some  sound.  And  down  by  the 
river  in  Dixon,  Illinois,  suddenly  he  turned 
the  earphone  around  so  we  could  hear,  and 
we  were  hearing  orchestra  music.  And  it 
was  coming  from  KDKA  in  Pittsburgh — as  I 
say,  one  of  the  first — the  first  radio  station. 

Now,  to  show  you  how  fast  things  ad- 
vance— 9  years  later  I  got  my  first  job,  after 
graduating  from  college,  as  a  radio  sports 
broadcaster.  Radio  had  become  an  institu- 
tion; everybody  in  the  land  could  listen  to 
radio.  There  were  hundreds  of  radio  sta- 
tions. And  it  was  a  great  industry,  a  national 
institution,  with  programs  and  radio  stars 
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known  nationwide  because  of  its  enormous 
impact — and  all  in  those  9  years. 

Since  then,  the  pace  of  technological 
progress  has  become  ever  more  rapid,  and 
the  changes  that  IVe  seen  in  my  lifetime 
will  be  dwarfed  by  the  changes  you  see  in 
yours.  I  envy  you  that.  But  the  experiments 
I  saw  on  my  way  in  convince  me  that  many 
of  these  changes  will  be  made  by  the  young 
men  and  women — the  Young  Astronauts — 
right  here  in  this  room.  As  you  know,  1992 
is  designated  International  Space  Year.  We 
chose  that  year  because  it's  the  500th  anni- 
versary of  Christopher  Columbus'  discovery 
of  America.  Each  one  of  you  young  astro- 
nauts, scientists,  and  experimenters  is  a 
future  Columbus,  an  explorer  of  the  20th 
and  the  21st  centuries. 

Remember  this:  When  we  come  to  the 
edge  of  our  known  world,  we're  standing 
on  the  shores  of  the  infinite.  Dip  your  hand 
in  that  limitless  sea;  you're  touching  the 
mystery  of  God's  universe.  Set  sail  across  its 
waters,  and  you  embark  on  the  boldest, 
most  noble  adventure  of  all.  Out  beyond 
our  present  horizons  lie  whole  new  conti- 
nents of  possibility,  new  worlds  of  hope 


waiting  to  be  discovered.  We've  traveled 
far,  but  we've  only  begun  our  journey. 
There  are  hungry  to  feed,  sicknesses  to 
cure,  and  new  worlds  to  explore.  And  this  is 
no  time  for  small  plans  or  shrinking  ambi- 
tions. We  stand  on  the  threshold  of  an  epic 
age,  an  age  of  technological  splendor  and 
an  explosion  of  human  potential,  an  age  for 
heroes.  And  I  think  I'm  seeing  many  of 
them  right  here  in  this  room. 

The  dreams  of  your  parents  will  become 
your  realities.  The  future  we  can  only  con- 
jecture, you  will  be  able  to  reach  out  and 
touch — just  like  that  piece  of  moonstone. 
You  Young  Astronauts  will  be  our  pilots  into 
the  future,  and  it  is  our  hearts  you  will 
carry  with  you  on  your  voyage  to  the  stars. 

Thank  you.  God  bless  you  all.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:38  a.m.  in 
the  Milestone  Gallery  at  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum.  Jack  Anderson,  chair- 
man of  the  Young  Astronaut  Council,  intro- 
duced the  President.  Prior  to  his  remarks, 
he  toured  a  display  of  the  children 's  science 
projects. 


Nomination  of  Kathleen  W.  Lawrence  To  Be  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
June  11,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Kathleen  W.  Lawrence  to 
be  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development  and  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  She 
would  succeed  Frank  W.  Naylor,  Jr. 

Since  1983  Mrs.  Lawrence  has  been  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  Deputy 
Director,  Office  of  Rural  Development 
Policy.  From  1984  to  the  present,  she  has 
been  serving  as  the  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  Small  Community 


and  Rural  Development.  Previously,  she 
was  the  president  of  the  Lawrence  Co.,  a 
management  consulting  firm  that  she  start- 
ed, in  Alexandria,  VA,  1978-1981;  executive 
director.  National  Federation  of  Republican 
Women,  1975-1976;  and  executive  assistant 
to  the  president.  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  1973-1974. 

Mrs.  Lawrence  attended  Queens  College 
and  the  University  of  Virginia.  She  is  mar- 
ried, has  three  children,  and  resides  in  Alex- 
andria, VA.  She  was  born  December  7, 
1940,  in  New  York  City. 
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Appointment  of  Two  Delegates  to  the  National  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business 
June  11,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  delegates  to  the  National  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business; 

Joseph  Profit,  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Profit  is  president 
of  Communications  International,  Inc.,  in  Nor- 
cross.  He  graduated  fi*om  Northeast  Louisiana 
University  (B.S.,  1971).  Mr.  Profit  is  married, 
has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Atlanta,  GA. 


He  was  born  August  13,  1949,  in  Monroe,  LA. 
Milton  D.  Stewart,  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Stewart  is 
president  of  the  Small  Business  High  Technolo- 
gy Institute  in  Phoenix.  He  graduated  firom 
New  York  University  (A.B.,  1941),  Columbia 
University  (M.S.,  1942),  and  George  Washing- 
ton University  (J.D.,  1953).  Mr.  Stewart  is  mar- 
ried, has  three  children,  and  resides  in  Phoe- 
nix, AZ.  He  was  born  on  March  5,  1922,  in 
Brooklyn,  NY. 


The  President's  News  Conference 
June  11,  1986 

The  President  Good  evening.  Please  be 
seated.  I  have  an  opening  statement. 

The  Nation's  Economy  and  Aid  to  the 
Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  tonight  about 
three  important  issues  that  are  now  before 
the  Congress.  We've  reined  in  government 
spending,  and  with  Gramm-Rudman  we  can 
look  forward  to  a  disappearing  deficit  by 
1991.  But  there  are  still  a  few  obstacles  in 
the  way  on  our  road  to  a  balanced  budget. 
Rather  than  make  the  sensible  adjustments 
we've  suggested,  some  in  Congress  appar- 
ently intend  to  take  large  and  dangerous 
cuts  out  of  our  national  defense.  And  again 
we  hear  that  constant  refrain  coming  out  of 
Washington:  Raise  taxes.  Well,  it's  time  for 
Congress  to  take  a  responsible  approach  to 
spending  decisions.  And  when  it  comes  to 
taxes,  let's  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  times. 
I've  said  it  before,  and  I'll  say  it  as  often  as 
it  takes:  I'll  veto  any  tax  hike  that  comes 
across  my  desk.  Not  only  will  we  not  raise 
taxes  before  I  leave  office,  I  plan  to  make 
sure  we  have  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment that  puts  a  permanent  lid  on  taxes 
and  doesn't  let  the  Government  grow  any 
faster  than  the  economy. 

So,  we've  made  progress,  but  we  have  a 
ways  to  go  on  the  budget.  I'm  glad  to  say, 
though,  that  we're  moving  on  tax  reform 


that  will  achieve  fairness  and  promote 
growth.  We're  looking  at  a  tax  reform  bill 
in  the  Senate  that's  quite  simply  one  of  the 
best  antipoverty  programs,  one  of  the  best 
job  creation  programs,  and  one  of  the  best 
profamily  bills  this  country  has  ever  seen  all 
rolled  into  one.  I  hope  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  move  quickly  to  bring  this  bill 
into  law  so  America  can  make  a  fresh  start 
in  1987 — and  even  lower  tax  rates,  even 
more  jobs,  and  even  stronger  growth. 

Finally,  there  is  the  upcoming  vote  on  aid 
to  the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters.  Con- 
gress must  understand  the  urgency  of  the 
situation  in  Central  America.  Delay  is 
deadly  and  plays  right  along  with  the  Com- 
munist game  plan.  Because  while  we  may 
have  tied  our  own  hands,  the  Soviets, 
Cubans,  and  Libyans  haven't  tied  theirs. 
With  over  $1  billion  of  support  and  some  of 
the  most  fearsome  weapons  in  the  Soviet 
arsenal,  the  Communist  strategy  is  simple: 
Hold  off  American  aid  as  long  as  possible  in 
the  hope  they  can  destroy  all  opposition 
before  help  arrives.  It's  time  for  an  up-and- 
down  vote  on  freedom  in  Nicaragua,  an  up- 
or-down  vote  on  whether  the  United  States 
is  going  to  stop  Soviet  expansionism  on  the 
American  mainland  while  the  price  is  still 
not  too  high  and  the  risks  are  still  not  too 
great.  We  must  act  now  in  a  bipartisan  way 
to  do  the  right  thing:  to  rescue  freedom  in 
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Nicaragua  and  protect  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States. 

And  now,  Helen  [Helen  Thomas,  United 
Press  International],  it's  your  turn. 

Arms  Control 

Q.  Mr.  President,  your  decision  to  tear  up 
the  SALT  treaty  by  the  end  of  the  year  has 
caused  great  consternation  among  the  allies, 
among  Members  of  Congress  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle,  among  others  who  fear  that  you 
are  creating  a  more  dangerous  world.  My 
question  is:  Is  this  decision  irrevocable?  And 
I'd  like  to  follow  up. 

The  President.  Well,  Helen,  I  have  to  say 
that  I  can  understand  why  they  would  be 
distressed  with  the  way  the  news  has  been 
carried.  But  let  me  go  back  to  what  the 
situation  really  is. 

First  of  all,  this  treaty,  which  was  signed 
7  years  ago,  was  never  ratified — well,  it  was 
more  than  7  years  ago,  I  guess.  But  for  7 
years  there  is  supposed  to  have  been  this 
restraint  and  this  observation  of  the — or  ob- 
servance of  the  treaty's  terms.  And  for  7 
years  this  country  has  been  doing  that.  The 
Soviet  regime,  for  7  years,  has  been  violat- 
ing the  restraints  of  the  treaty.  We  found  it 
necessary  to — or  advisable  to  do  away  with 
two  Poseidon  submarines  as  we  launched 
the  last  Trident.  But  that,  I  had  to  make 
plain,  while  it  did  keep  us  within  the  con- 
straints of  the  SALT  agreement,  that  wasn't 
the  reason.  Had  there  been  no  SALT  agree- 
ment, we  would  have  done  away  with  those 
two  submarines  because — or  dismantled 
them  because  of  the  cost  and  the  military 
value  of  them,  or  lack  of  it. 

But  then  what  I  said  was  that  before  we 
reached  another  point  where  this  might  be 
an  issue  at  all,  several  months  away,  which 
has  to  do  with  the  arming  of  the  131st  B-52 
with  a  new  air-launch  cruise  missile;  and  in 
the  interim  period  I  said  that  we  could  not 
go  on  unilaterally  observing  the  constraints 
while  the  Soviet  Union  violated  them  and 
gained  even  greater  superiority  over  us; 
and  that  we  were  going  to  be  bound  from 
now  on  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a 
deterrent.  We're  not  seeking  to  achieve  su- 
periority over  them,  but  we're  certainly  not 
going  to  let  them  go  on  increasing  their 
superiority  over  us.  But  I  said — ^because  we 
have    these    several    months    before    that 


moment  comes  up — that  we  were  going  to 
do  our  utmost — since  they  themselves  have 
talked  of  arms  reductions — that  we  were 
going  to  do  our  utmost  to  see  if  we  couldn't 
involve  them  in  replacing  this  SALT  treaty, 
which,  first  of  all,  was  never  ratified,  as  I 
said,  but,  second  of  all,  would  no  longer  be 
in  power  if  it  had  been  ratified,  because  it 
was  stated  for  a  limited  period  of  time — 
that,  if  we  could  replace  that  with  a  realistic 
program  of  arms  reduction,  which  has  been 
my  goal  ever  since  I've  been  here.  Now  we 
have  the  first  Soviet  leader,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, that  has  ever  voluntarily  spoken  of 
reducing  nuclear  weapons.  And  we  want  to 
follow  up  on  that. 

Q.  Well,  it  sounds  like  you  are  going  to 
tear  it  up,  Mr.  President.  Do  you  agree  with 
[Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense]  Richard 
Perle,  who  branded  as  Soviet  supporters 
Members  of  Congress  who  want  to  keep 
you  within  the  limits  of  this  treaty? 

The  President  I'm  not  going  to  make  any 
comment  on  anyone  who  wants  to  keep 
this.  But  I  did  find  it  rather  strange  that 
some  of  the  Senators  who  spoke  very  criti- 
cally of  me,  without  really  understanding 
what  it  is  that  I've  tried  to  explain  about 
this — some  of  them  were  Members  of  the 
Senate  when  they  refused  to  ratify  the 
treaty  to  begin  with. 

The  treaty  was  really  nothing  but  the  le- 
gitimizing of  an  arms  race.  It  didn't  do  any- 
thing to  reduce  nuclear  weapons  or  the  nu- 
clear threat.  All  it  did  was  regulate  how  fast 
and  how  much  we  could  continue  increas- 
ing the  number  of  weapons.  So,  I  was 
always  hostile  to  that  particular  treaty  be- 
cause it  did  not  reduce  weapons,  and  that's 
what  we're  going  to  do.  But  again,  as  I  say, 
the  Soviets  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  us 
now  with  regard  to  some  of  the  very  things 
they've  been  proposing — arms  reduction. 
And  we  will  observe  the  constraints  to  the 
same  extent  that  the  Soviet  Union  does.  But 
we  can't  go  on  unilaterally  observing  this 
while  they  take  off  on  their  own  with  the 
violations  that  they've  already  made,  and 
probably  more  to  come. 

Mike  [Mike  Putzel,  Associated  Press]? 

Future  of  the  Space  Shuttle 

Q,  Mr.  President,  NASA  is  awaiting  your 
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decision  on  how  to  replace  the  Challenger 
spacecraft.  Could  you  tell  us  tonight  how 
you  would  finance  a  fourth  orbiter?  And  if 
you  can't  tell  us  that,  could  you  explain 
what's  holding  up  your  decision? 

The  President.  Well,  for  one  thing,  we're 
studying  the  report  that  we've  received, 
and  there  are  many  things  that  have  to  be 
decided.  There  is  a  backlog  now  of  space 
cargo  that  is  supposed  to  be  up  there.  And 
we  have  the  problem  of  determining 
whether  we  shouldn't  increase  the  number 
of  unmanned  launchers,  for  many  of  those 
things,  that  could  put  them  in  space,  and 
then  see  where  we  can  come  with  the — 
believe  me,  I  want  to  go  forward,  and  I 
think  we  all  do,  with  the  shuttle  program. 
But  how  soon  we  can  get  to  that  is  a  ques- 
tion, and  in  the  meantime  should  we  em- 
phasize more  of  the  unlaunched  [un- 
manned] to  move  on  that  backlog  that  we 
have  of  cargo  that  needs  to  get  into  space. 
So,  I  don't  have  an  answer  for  you  on  this 
except  that,  yes,  I  think  we  should  go  for- 
ward with  another  shuttle. 

Q.  If  I  may  follow  up,  sir:  Would  you 
insist  that  fourth  orbiter  incorporate  all  the 
recommendations  of  the  Rogers  commission 
when  it  is  built? 

The  President.  Well,  again,  we're  still  in 
the  midst  of  studying  that  now  that  we've 
just  received  it.  So,  I  can't  answer  some- 
thing as  specific  as  that  about  that. 

Jerry  [Jeremiah  O'Leary,  Washington 
Times]? 

Nicaragua 

Q.  I  have  a  two-part  question,  sir.  You've 
left  no  doubt  through  your  public  state- 
ments of  your  determination  not  to  permit 
Nicaragua  to  become  another  Communist 
Cuba  or  a  Libya.  What  means  are  left  to  the 
United  States  if  the  contras  are  defeated  by 
any  means  whatever?  Is  a  naval  quarantine 
possible? 

The  President.  I  couldn't  and,  Jerry, 
wouldn't  comment  on  anything  that  might 
be  further  actions  for  us,  because  I  don't 
think  you  could  do  that  without  informing 
them  of  anything  we're  thinking.  And  right 
now  we  have  not  planned  for  any  contin- 
gency beyond  aiding  the  contras,  because 
we  think  that — I've  got  to  stop  using  that 
word.   That  was   the   Sandinistas'  title  for 


them,  and  I  don't  like  to  do  anything 
they're  doing.  So  the  freedom  fighters,  we 
believe,  with  all  the  information  that  we 
have,  that  they  are  capable  of,  at  the  very 
least,  applying  sufficient  leverage  that  they 
could  bring  the  Sandinista  government  to  a 
negotiating  table  for  a  settlement.  We 
would  prefer  that  over  a  military  settle- 
ment, if  that  can  be  done.  We  know  that 
there  are  thousands  of  recruits  that  are 
waiting  to  join  the  freedom  fighters,  and 
they  need  the  weapons  and  ammunition 
and  so  forth  for  them. 

Soviet  General  Secretary  Gorbachev 

Q.  And  the  other  part  of  the  question  is: 
This  week  in  a  speech  you  likened  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev to  Castro,  Arafat,  and  Qadhafi.  And 
I'd  like  to  ask  what  effect  you  think  this 
statement  would  have  on  future  relations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  possible 
summit?  I'm  talking  about  the  Georgetown 
speech. 

The  President.  Yes,  but  I  didn't  think  I 
lumped  him  in  with  them. 

Q.  It  was  in  the  speech. 

The  President.  I  certainly — then  it  was  a 
bad  choice  of  words,  because  I  didn't  mean 
to  do  that.  As  I've  said,  he  is  the  first  Rus- 
sian leader,  to  my  knowledge,  that  has  ever 
voiced  the  idea  of  reducing  and  even  elimi- 
nating nuclear  weapons.  So,  I  must  have 
goofed  some  place,  because,  believe  me,  I 
don't  put  him  in  the  same  category. 

Gary  [Gary  Schuster,  CBS  News]? 

Life-Prolonging  Medical  Treatment 

Q.  Mr.  President,  with  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  today  allowing  a  woman  to 
have  an  abortion — yet  again  another  Su- 
preme Court  decision — ^will  your  adminis- 
tration let  this  be  the  law  of  the  land,  or  are 
you  going  to  look  for  another  case  to  press 
your  position  on  this  matter? 

The  President.  Now,  wait  a  minute.  Hit 
me  again  here.  I  think  I  was  still  answering 
Jerry's  question. 

Q.  Well,  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
today  to  not  interfere  with  a  woman's  right 
to  have  an  abortion. 

The  President.  Yes.  Yes. 

Q.  Is  your  administration  going  to  pick 
another  case  to  fight  this  position,  or  are 
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you  going  to  let  it  stand  as  a  law? 

The  President,  Not  a  case.  If  we  interpret 
the  decision  right  of  the  Court,  their  objec- 
tion was  not  to  what  we  were  trying  to 
accomplish,  but  the  fact  that,  evidently,  the 
regulations  from  HHS  that  we  asked  for 
were  based  on  that  previous  bill  that  had  to 
do  with  discrimination  against  the  handi- 
capped. And  they,  the  Court,  said  they 
thought  that  this  was  putting  the  Federal 
Government — they  were  getting  into  some- 
thing that  properly  was  the  province  of  the 
State  and  all. 

So,  what  we  have  to  do  is  look  for  what  is 
the  proper  way  we  can  do  this.  Because  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  we're  talking  about  a 
human  life.  And  the  case  that  prompted 
this  entire  act  was  one  in  which  the  deter- 
mination is  made  that  this  life  is  to  be  taken 
away.  And  yet  it  isn't  done  as  you  would 
with  an  animal.  It  isn't  done  with  a  merciful 
putting-to-sleep  or  doing  it — they  can't  do 
that.  So,  instead,  they  just  let  it  starve  to 
death.  And  I  just  don't  think  that  if  our 
Constitution  means  anything,  it  means  that 
we,  the  Federal  Government,  are  entrusted 
with  preserving  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  Well,  where  do  we  draw  the 
line?  Can  we  say  to  someone,  "It's  all  right 
for  you  to,  in  whatever  way  you  choose, 
dispose  of  this  human  life,  and  for  whatever 
reason?"  And  I  just  don't  think  we're  fin- 
ished with  this  problem  at  all. 

Arms  Control 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could  pursue  the 
questions  on  your  decision  on  the  SALT 
treaty:  On  one  hand,  you're  saying  that  the 
Soviets  have  continued  to  increase  their  su- 
periority over  us.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
said  that  the  treaty  did  not  constrain  either 
side  in  terms  of  the  arms  race  and  was  one 
of  the  reasons  you  were  not  for  it.  It  really 
can't  be  both  ways.  At  the  same  time,  we've 
had  a  massive  defense  buildup,  the  Reagan 
defense  buildup.  Which  way  is  it?  Have  the 
Soviets  been  able  to  increase  superiority 
over  this  period  of  time,  or  has  the  treaty 
not  been  able  to  stop  them? 

The  President.  No,  it  hasn't  been  able  to. 
The  treaty  actually  set  limits,  as  for  exam- 
ple, that  you  could  only  have  one  new  type 
of  weapon  now  that  you  could  develop  that 
didn't  exist.  And  they  have  developed  two 


instead  of  one.  And  this  was  a  violation.  It 
also  set  numbers  and  figures  so  that  it  was  a 
restraint  to  the  extent  of  just  not  an  all-out 
arms  race  with  no  limit  on  the  way  you 
could  progress.  But  when  you  say  about 
achieving,  remember,  we're  still  playing 
catchup.  They  were  building  when  we  were 
dismantling.  And  we  feel  that,  as  I've  said 
before,  there's  no  way  that  we  can  allow 
them  to  reach  for  and  get  a  superiority. 
And  we  don't  want  a  superiority  over  them. 
But  also  we  simply  want  to  maintain 
enough  of  a  deterrent  that  even  with  what- 
ever superiority  they  have  it  won't  be 
enough  for  them  to  take  the  chance  on  the 
foUowup  action  that  could  happen. 

Q.  If  I  could  just  follow  that  up:  At  the 
same  time,  your  own  arms  control  director, 
Mr.  Adelman,  has  said  that  the  Soviet  viola- 
tions have  not  had  any  great  military  signifi- 
cance. What  is  the  possibility  now,  since  the 
violations  themselves — which  have  been  dis- 
puted by  some  people  as  to  their  signifi- 
cance— what  is  the  possibility  that  by  aban- 
doning the  treaty  now,  which  is,  as  you  just 
admitted,  has  some  limited  significance  in 
providing  some  degree  of  predictability, 
that  we  won't  go  into  a  complete  arms  race 
now?  What's  to  replace  SALT  at  this  point? 
And  why  make  this  decision  now? 

The  President.  Didn't  make  it  now.  I  said 
we've  got  several  months  here  in  which 
we're  going  to  try  to  involve  them  in  the 
things  they  themselves  have  been  talking 
about — and  that  is  a  definite  arms  reduction 
program.  This  is  the  only  thing  that  makes 
sense  in  the  world,  and  I've  been  talking 
about  this  since  1980.  And  I  said  I  was  sick 
and  tired  of  agreements  that  just  said, 
"Well,  we'll  only  go  at  this  pace  in  our  in- 
creasing the  number  of  weapons."  Let's  get 
around  to  getting  rid  of  them  as  much  as 
we  can. 

Chris  [Chris  Wallace,  NBC  News],  yes.  I 
promised  you  when  you  were  shouting. 

Hunger  in  the  United  States 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir,  for  remembering.  A 
couple  of  weeks  ago  you  said  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  hungry  people  in  America  is  not 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  don't  have  food 
and  the  ability  to  get  food,  it's  that  they 
don't  know  where  to  get  it.  And  some  poor 
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people  we  talked  to  at  the  time  said  you're 
blaming  the  hungry  people  for  being 
hungry — you're  putting  the  blame  on  them. 

The  President  Well,  I  don't  know  who 
those  people  were,  and  I  do  have  to  say 
that  I  think  there  are  people  who  lack  the 
information — ^people  out  in  the  country  that 
maybe  don't  know.  And  we've  had  plenty 
of  evidence  of  that.  But  the  simple  truth  of 
the  matter  is  we  are  spending  on  nutrition 
more  than  has  ever  been  spent  before,  and 
more  than  $3  billion  over  and  above  what 
was  spent  in  1981 — $18.6  billion,  I  think,  it 
is  this  year  that  is  being  spent  on  this  pro- 
gram. But  in  the  interim,  during  this  same 
time  that  we've  been  increasing,  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  gone  all  out  in  programs,  all 
over  the  country,  of  meals  for  the  hungry. 
Today  the  Federal  Government  is  provid- 
ing— I  think  it's  93  million  meals  a  day.  And 
that  does  not  count  all  those  private  agen- 
cies, too.  So,  I  think  there  is  considerable 
merit  for  saying  that  it's  difficult  to  believe 
that  people  are  starving  in  this  country  be- 
cause food  isn't  available.  As  I  say,  I  think 
that  in  many  instances  the  people  just  don't 
know  where  or  how  to  go  about  it.  And  at 
the  same  time  I  find  it  difficult,  also,  to  find 
any  cases  of  starvation  and  undernourish- 
ment. 

Q.  But,  sir,  if  that  is  the  problem,  public 
education,  why  then  did  you  cut  out  the 
one  Federal  program  that  did  just  that — 
educate  hungry  people,  educate  the  rural 
poor,  educate  elderly  shut-ins,  about  how  to 
get  food  assistance?  It  was  there,  and  your 
administration  cut  it  out. 

The  President.  Because  that  was  a  case  of 
simply  the  food  stamps.  And  that's  a  pro- 
gram in  which  I  think  most  people  are 
aware  of  food  stamps.  And  their  neighbors 
are  doing  it  in  many  cases,  if  they  haven't 
done  it  yet.  And  this  was  one  in  which  they 
had  us  literally  going  door-to-door,  knocking 
on  the  door  to  tell  people  how  to  become 
eligible  or  "Have  you  gotten  your  food 
stamps  today?"  And  we  thought  it  was  a 
waste,  that  we'd  rather  buy  more  food 
stamps  and  pay  for  more  food  stamps  than 
pay  for  the  bureaucracy  to  do  a  thing  of  this 
kind. 

Lesley  [Lesley  Stahl,  CBS  News]? 


Arms  Control 

Q.  Mr.  President,  you've  just  said  that  you 
really  haven't  made  the  SALT  decision  yet. 
And  I  think  there's  a  lot  of  confusion  as  to 
exactly  where  we  stand  on  the  SALT  deci- 
sion. Are  you  going  to  go  over  the  limits  of 
the  SALT  decision,  or  are  you  going  to  dis- 
mantle another  submarine  and  stay  within 
the  limits?  Exactly  what  are  you  going  to  do 
on  SALT? 

The  President.  Well,  Lesley,  you're  asking 
something — yes,  we  will  have  a  plane 
coming  up  to  be  armed  with  a  cruise  mis- 
sile that  would  put  us,  to  that  extent, 
beyond  the  constraints  of  the  limitation. 
Now,  we've  got  several  months  before  we 
reach  that  point.  We've  got  several  months 
in  which  to  see  if  the  Soviet  Union — we 
have  taxed  them  over  and  over  again  with 
regard  to  their  violating  the  constraints. 
Now,  on  that  basis  we're  going  to  see  if  we 
cannot  persuade  them  to  join  in  the  things 
they're  talking  about:  arms  reduction.  And 
if  nothing  is  done,  then  we'll  make  the  deci- 
sion with  regard  to  that  plane. 

Q.  There  are  reports  that  today  in 
Geneva  the  Soviets  made  a  new  proposal  on 
reducing  long-range  strategic  missiles.  Is 
this  the  kind  of  proposal  you've  been  look- 
ing for,  and  has  it  changed  your  opinion  of 
what  you're  going  to  do  on  SALT? 

The  President.  I  can't  comment  on  it  be- 
cause of  the  confidentiality  of  the  situation 
there  in  Geneva.  But,  yes,  as  of  today  we 
have  received  this  proposal.  And  now  we're 
going  to  study  that  and  see  what  they  have 
in  it. 

Sam  [Sam  Donaldson,  ABC  News]? 

Space  Shuttle  Challenger  Accident 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Rogers  commission 
detailed  a  series  of  actions  and  inactions 
leading  up  to  that  shuttle  disaster  of  indi- 
viduals who  knew  that  the  O-rings  had  a 
problem,  but  did  nothing  about  it  and,  in 
the  last  24  hours  before  the  launch,  of  engi- 
neers from  Thiokol  saying  it's  unsafe  to 
launch — don't  launch,  but  of  pressure  being 
put  on  Thiokol  to  reverse  it.  And  yet  Wil- 
liam Rogers  seems  to  think  that  the  individ- 
uals involved  should  not  be  punished  fur- 
ther, their  culpability  should  not  be  estab- 
lished. Do  you  agree? 
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The  President.  Yes,  I  do.  We  are  still 
studying  that  report  of  theirs.  But  I  don't 
believe  that  there  was  any  deliberate  or 
criminal  intent  in  any  way  on  the  part  of 
anyone.  I  think  that  with  the  great  record 
of  success  that  NASA  has  had— going  all  the 
way  back  to  when  men  circled  the  Earth  in 
those  capsules  and  then  to  men  on  the 
Moon  and  now  24  successful  shuttle 
flights — I  think  there  was  a  complacency 
there.  And,  yes,  it's  something  that  has  to 
be  corrected  before  another  one  of  those 
takes  off  again.  But  I  think  it  was  just  a 
carelessness  that  grew  out  of  success.  And  I 
think  that  it's  time  for  us  also  to  remind 
ourselves  of  the  tremendous  record  that 
NASA  had  and  help  now  in  the  restoration 
of  the  program  and  their  going  forward  and 
to  see  that  this  cannot  happen  again.  I've 
often  wondered  this:  if  part  of  it  wasn't  due 
to  the  balmy  climate  of  Florida  and  that  it 
was  difficult  for  anybody  to  beheve  that 
they'd  had  a  cold  snap  that  could  render 
that  0-ring  dangerous. 

Q,  Well,  sir,  tf  I  may:  In  our  society  if  an 
engineer  of  a  train  falls  asleep  at  the  switch, 
we  pursue  him  for  negligence.  If  bus  driv- 
ers— all  through  our  society  when  people  do 
things,  even  though  they  don't  mean  to  kill 
anyone,  as  you've  said  in  this  case — they're 
brought  into  court  if  there's  evidence  that 
they've  been  negligent  in  some  sort  of 
criminal  fashion.  Why  should  these  people 
be  exempt  from  that  kind  of  just  review? 

The  President  Well,  Sam,  let  me  plead 
waiting  until  we  see  the  entire  report — 
until  we've  had  a  chance  to  read  all  of  the 
testimony  and  everything  else  before 
making  a  decision.  We've  put  a  man  in 
there  that  we  believe  is  going  to  do  much. 

I've  got  to  call  on  at  least  one  red  dress. 

Safety  of  Americans  Abroad 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  will 
have  a  followup.  Immediately  after  the  U.S. 
attack  on  Libya,  you  were  particularly 
grateful  to  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  for  her 
help  in  allowing  the  United  States  to  let 
airplanes  take  off  from  the  U.K.  Since  then 
American  tourists  have  been  staying  away 
from  England  and  Europe  in  droves,  and 
Mrs.  Thatcher  has  made  a  personal  plea  for 
Americans  and  their  dollars  to  come  back  to 
the  Continent.  Do  you  think  that  it's  safe  in 


Europe  for  Americans  to  return?  And  will 
you  tell  Americans  whether  they  ought  to 
go  overseas  this  summer? 

The  President  You've  asked  me  a  very 
tough  one  in  my  position  with  what  we 
know  about  the  dangers  throughout  the 
world.  I  certainly  don't  want  to  be  quoted 
as  advocating  a  tourist  rush  in  the  face  of 
the  world  the  way  it  is.  I'm  going  to  be 
rather  bold  and  just  tell  you  that  our  Am- 
bassador has  recently  had  a  little  talk,  or 
something,  that  was  carried  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times.  And  it  was  to  the  effect  that 
he  believed  that  London  was  probably  one 
of  the  safest  cities  in  the  world  and  that  he 
saw  no  reason  for  anyone  to  be  fearful  of 
that.  Well,  I  have  not  argued  with  him  on 
his  making  that  point. 

Statue  of  Liberty 

Q.  My  follow,  then,  is  that  we  also  read 
about  the  extraordinary  security  precau- 
tions that  are  going  to  be  taken  for  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  festivities  July  4th.  Are 
you  concerned  that  perhaps  that's  a  pretty 
delectable  domestic  target? 

The  President  Yes,  but  I  also  have  a  great 
deal  of  confidence  in  our  security  people. 
And  I  can  see  where  they  would  think  that 
that  would  be  a  very  inviting  target  for 
those  who  hate  us  in  the  terrorist  ranks  and 
think  that  they  might  be  able  to  embarrass 
us  that  way. 

Yes? 

Discrimination  Allegations  at  the 
Agriculture  Department 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment has  been  severely  criticized  for  its 
treatment  of  minorities  in  employment  and 
service  delivery.  This,  despite  your  saying 
that  you  would  not  tolerate  discrimination 
in  the  Federal  Government.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment? 

The  President  Bob  [Bob  Ellison,  Sheridan 
Broadcasting  Network],  it's  already  being 
done  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He's 
heard  these  allegations,  also.  And  as  I  un- 
derstand it  they  were  allegations  with 
regard  to  not  being  as  fair  as  they  should  be 
with  regard  to  women  employment  and,  on 
a  racial  basis,  to  black  employment.  And  the 
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Secretary  sorted  all  the  farflung  and  various 
agencies  of  the  Agriculture  Department, 
and  an  investigation  is  underway  right  now 
to  see  if  that's  true — ^because  he  absolutely 
has  sworn  if  it  is  he's  going  to  correct  it, 
because  he  doesn't  want  any  discrimination 
either. 

Q.  What  will  you  do  to  ensure  that  these 
things  are  carried  out? 

The  President.  That  they  are  what? 

Q.  That  they're  carried  out 

The  President.  Well,  because  I  feel  as 
strongly  as  he  does  about  that.  I'm  going  to 
be  watching  this  very  carefully.  I  don't 
want  any  hint  or  sign  in  our  administration 
that  there  is  any  kind  of  discrimination  of 
that  kind.  And  I  think  I've  got  a  record  that 
should  make  you  willing  to  believe  that.  Be- 
cause as  a  Governor  in  California,  I  elimi- 
nated a  kind  of  quiet  discrimination  that 
had  seen  an  unfair  balance  in  employment 
and  ended  up  appointing  more  members  of 
the  minority  communities  to  executive  and 
policymaking  positions  than  all  the  previous 
Governors  of  California  put  together.  So, 
yes,  I'm  going  to  ride  herd  on  this,  but  I 
have  great  confidence  in  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  because  he  was  doing  this  in 
California  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  Gov- 
ernor. 

Arms  Control 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Warsaw  Pact  is  said 
to  be  offering  to  withdraw  a  million  of  their 
troops  that  face  us  in  the  West.  For  those  of 
us  with  families  in  Europe  that  sounds  like 
a  lot.  I  know  that  you  always  like  to  deal 
with  these  offers  in  the  confidentiality  of 
Geneva.  But  isn't  it  perhaps  time,  bearing 
in  mind  that  nothing  seems  to  have  come 
out  of  Geneva  for  over  a  year,  to  go  with  an 
offer  like  this,  run  with  it  and  see  what 
happens? 

The  President.  You  mean  the  offer  that 
has  just  been  given  in  Geneva? 

Q.  Correct. 

The  President.  Well,  as  I  say,  there  have 
been  offers,  and  we  have  made  counter- 
offers; much  in  the  same  thing  and  with 
pretty  much  the  same  end  result  as  to  num- 
bers of  weapons.  And  where  the  difficulties 
seem  to  come  in  is  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  have  somewhat  different 
mixes  of  weapons  that  we  believe  are  essen- 


tial to — well,  for  theirs,  we  believe  theirs  is 
based  more  of  an  offensive  nature.  We  be- 
lieve ours  is  based  more  on  a  deterrent 
idea.  And  so,  sometimes  we  run  into  diffi- 
culties then  in  reconciling  some  of  the 
means  of  getting  to  the  same  number  of 
warheads  being  eliminated. 

This  has  kept  us  from  having  an  agree- 
ment so  far.  Now  this  last  agreement  has 
come  in,  and  we  don't  know  yet  until  we 
see  it  carefully — is  it  a  response  to  one  of 
our  counteroffers?  Does  it  in  some  way 
change  some  of  their  proposals  and  bring  us 
closer  to  a  negotiated  position?  And  this  is 
what  we  want  more  than  anything.  So,  you 
can  depend  on  it  that  we're  going  to  make 
every  effort.  But  it  must  be  fair  and  bal- 
anced. It  must  not  be  an  agreement  in 
which  one  side  is  trying  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease an  advantage  over  the  other. 

Soviet-U.S.  Summit  Meeting 

Q.  Sir,  doesn't  this  make  it  all  the  more 
important  to  see  Mr.  Gorbachev  as  soon  as 
possible  this  year? 

The  President.  That's  what  I'd  like.  In 
fact,  we're  waiting  to  hear  when  this  can 
take  place.  We  suggested  a  date,  and  evi- 
dently it  was  too  early  for  them.  They 
didn't  suggest,  but  they  spoke  publicly 
about  a  possible  date,  and  that  was  wrong 
for  us  because  of  the  coming  political  cam- 
paign. But  we  still,  and  I  still,  believe  that 
he  wants  a  summit  and  I  want  a  summit, 
and  I  believe  it's  going  to  take  place. 

I  better  spread  around  here  someplace. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

The  President.  No,  no — there.  With  the 
red  flower. 

Q.  With  the  red  flower  or  the  red  coat? 

The  President.  Red  flower. 

Pollard  Espionage  Case 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Pollard  spy  case  has 
precipitated  some  confusion  within  your  ad- 
ministration over  the  matter  of  how  much 
Israeli  spying  there  is  in  this  country  and  if 
it  goes  beyond  the  Pollards.  The  Justice  De- 
partment officials  are  telling  us  that  it  goes 
beyond  the  Pollards,  and  they're  continuing 
their  investigation.  The  State  Department 
officials  have  told  us  that  there's  no  more 
Israeli  spying  here,   and   they're   satisfied. 
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and  they  seem  to  want  to  put  an  end  to  it.  I 
wonder  if  you  could  clear  up  this  confusion. 

The  President.  The  only  thing  I  know  is 
that  the  Israeli  Government  has  assured  us, 
as  much  as  they  can,  that  they  have  never 
had  any  program  of  trying  to  get  intelli- 
gence information  from  our  country  or 
doing  any  spying  on  us.  And  so  far,  as  I  say, 
the  Justice  Department  has  said  they  will 
look  to  see  if  there  is  anything  that  they  can 
find  out.  But  so  far  there's  been  no  evi- 
dence presented  to  us  from  anyone. 

Q.  Well,  what  if  they  do  come  up  with 
some  evidence?  What  would  you  do? 

The  President.  Well,  then,  I  think  we'll 
have  to  deal  with  that  then  and  find  out 
whether  it's  a  surprise  to  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment, whether  someone  was  off  playing 
their  own  game  or  not. 

Mexico's  Foreign  Debt 

Q.  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Volcker 
made  an  unannounced  trip  to  Mexico  this 
week  to  discuss  that  country's  financial 
problems.  Are  you  worried  that  Mexico 
might  unilaterally  default  on  payments  or 
totally  default  on  its  foreign  debt? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  this  is  a  possi- 
bility with  not  only  Mexico  but  a  number  of 
other  countries  that  are  having  these  debt 


problems — and  much  based  on  the  high  in- 
terest rates  of  the  past  before  we  reduced 
inflation.  And  obviously,  we'd  like  to  be  of 
help  to  them  within  the  framework  of  the 
agreements  that  were  reached  in  Korea  by 
Secretary  [of  the  Treasury]  Baker.  And  we 
want  to  be  of  help  as  much  as  we  can. 
Mexico  is  a  next-door  neighbor;  our  fortunes 
are  linked  on  many  fronts.  And  so,  we  want 
to  be  of  as  much  help  as  we  can.  And  that 
was  the  reason  for  his  trip. 

It's  over  already? 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  stay? 

Q.  You're  welcome  to  stay,  Mr.  President. 

Q.  Stay,  stay. 

The  President.  Why  don't  you  ask  ques- 
tions that  can  be  answered  yes  or  no? 

Q.  I've  got  a  good  one. 

Q.  I  have  one  that  can  be  answered  yes 
or  no.  Do  you  want  them  to  take  away  your 
IRA  deduction? 

The  President.  I  can't  take  any  more 
questions. 

Q.  Do  you  have  an  IRA?  An  IRA? 

The  President.  No. 

Q.  You  don't? 

Note:  The  President's  37th  news  conference 
began  at  8  p.m.  in  the  East  Room  at  the 
White  House.  It  was  broadcast  live  on  na- 
tionwide radio  and  television. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on 
Proposed  Warsaw  Pact  Troop  Reductions  in  Europe 
June  12,  1986 


The  Warsaw  Pact  statement  regarding 
troop  reduction  was  made  at  a  Warsaw  Pact 
meeting  in  Budapest  yesterday.  This  has  ap- 
parently been  agreed  to  by  Warsaw  Pact 
leaders  but  has  not  been  presented  for  a 
detailed  Western  review  in  any  of  the  con- 
ventional arms  control  fora.  That  would  be 
not  yet  in  Vienna,  where  MBFR  is  being 
considered,  or  CDE  in  Geneva,  or  the  Con- 
ference on  Disarmament  in  Stockholm. 

We  find  the  ideas,  as  reported,  of  interest 
and  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  ana- 


lyze concrete  proposals  embodying  them. 
We  would  note,  however,  that  the  Warsaw 
Pact  has  not  responded  fully  to  a  more 
modest,  but  more  concrete,  NATO  proposal 
last  November  at  Vienna  for  a  first  step 
toward  conventional  reductions. 

That  proposal,  last  November,  involved 
initial  reductions  of  U.S.  troops  by  5,000 
and  Soviet  troops  by  11,500  with  a  3-year, 
no-increase  commitment  on  forces  in  the 
zone.  Also,  it  called  for  a  development  of  a 
verification  regime  over  3  years  and  the 
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development  of  an  agreed  data  base  on 
which  future  reductions  would  be  calculat- 
ed. 


Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Situation  in  South  Africa 
June  12,  1986 


We  have  noted  the  action  by  the  South 
African  Government  this  morning.  We  call 
on  both  sides  again  to  use  restraint,  to  avoid 
violence,  to  enter  into  a  dialog,  to  work  out 
a  negotiated  settlement  to  the  problems 
that  exist  in  South  Africa.  The  State  Depart- 
ment early  today  was  in  contact  with  the 
Embassy.  The  Embassy  will  be  in  contact 


with  the  South  African  Government. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  approximately  9:33  a.m.  in 
the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White  House.  The 
South  African  Government  had  declared  a 
state  of  emergency  in  response  to  domestic 
violence. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on 
President  Reagan's  Meeting  With  Members  of  the  President's  Blue 
Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense  Management 
June  12,  1986 


President  Reagan  met  today  with  David 
Packard  and  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense 
Management.  Mr.  Packard  briefed  the 
President  on  the  contents  of  the  Commis- 
sion's final  report,  which  will  be  submitted 
to  the  President  on  June  30. 

In  his  briefing,  Mr.  Packard  noted  that 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  imple- 
menting the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions within  both  the  government  and  in- 
dustry. Mr.  Packard  was  especially  pleased 
that  a  group  of  24  major  defense  contrac- 
tors has  developed  a  code  of  ethics  and  pro- 
cedures to  review  compliance  with  the 
code,  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Commission's  interim  report.  He  hopes 
that  other  firms  will  join  this  important  ini- 
tiative. The  Commission  will  address  the  in- 
dustry initiative  in  its  final  report  to  the 


President.  Mr.  Packard  also  noted  that  the 
Commission  will  soon  publish  a  supplemen- 
tal report  containing  more  detailed  recom- 
mendations for  improving  national  security 
planning  and  budgeting  procedures.  The 
Commission's  final  report  will  also  recom- 
mend development  of  centers  of  excellence 
in  defense  management  that  are  similar  to 
successful  management  initiatives  used  by 
industry. 

Secretary  Weinberger  was  also  present  at 
the  meeting  and  outlined  to  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  the  President  the  progress  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  made  in  imple- 
mentation of  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dations to  date.  The  President  was  pleased 
with  Secretary  Weinberger's  report  and 
asked  that  Mr.  Packard  and  Secretary  Wein- 
berger report  to  him  again  early  next  year 
on  the  Department's  progress. 
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Nomination  of  Brunson  McKinley  To  Be  United  States  Ambassador 
to  Haiti 
June  12,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Brunson  McKinley,  of 
New  Jersey,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Counselor,  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  He  suc- 
ceeds Clayton  E.  McManaway,  Jr. 

Mr.  McKinley  joined  the  Foreign  Service 
in  1971.  His  first  overseas  assignment  was  as 
aide  to  Ambassador  Graham  Martin  in 
Rome.  From  1973  to  1974,  he  served  as 
assistant  to  David  K.E.  Bruce,  the  Chief  of 
the  U.S.  Liaison  Office  in  Beijing.  In  March 
1975  he  became  deputy  principal  officer  at 
the  U.S.  consulate  general  in  Da-nang,  Viet- 
nam, and  participated  in  the  evacuation  of 
Da-nang  and  Saigon.  Mr.  McKinley  re- 
turned to  Washington  in  May  1975;  after  1 
year  in  the  Executive  Secretariat  of  the  De- 
partment of  State,  he  joined  the  Bureau  of 


European  Affairs  as  officer  in  charge  of  re- 
lations with  Italy.  From  1978  to  1981,  he 
was  a  political  officer  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
London,  and  from  1981  to  1983,  he  was 
head  of  the  political  section  at  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion in  Berlin.  Since  1983  he  has  been 
Deputy  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

Mr.  McKinley  received  an  A.B.  in  1962 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  and  an  M.A. 
in  1964  from  Harvard  University,  both  de- 
grees in  classical  languages.  In  1966  he  en- 
listed in  the  U.S.  Army,  was  commissioned 
in  Vietnam,  and  left  the  service  with  the 
rank  of  captain.  He  speaks  French,  German, 
Italian,  Vietnamese,  and  Chinese.  Mr. 
McKinley  is  married,  has  two  children,  and 
resides  in  Washington,  DC.  He  was  born 
February  8,  1943,  in  Miami,  FL. 


Nomination  of  Thomas  Lynch  Adams,  Jr.,  To  Be  an  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
June  12,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Thomas  Lynch  Adams,  Jr., 
to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  (Enforce- 
ment and  Compliance  Monitoring).  He 
would  succeed  Courtney  M.  Price. 

Since  1983  Mr.  Adams  has  been  a  Deputy 
General  Counsel  (Regional  Coordination)  at 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  He 
was  assistant  director,  governmental  rela- 
tions, Republic  Steel  Corp.,  1977-1983;  As- 
sistant General  Counsel,  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  1975-1977;  Legislative  Coun- 


sel, Small  Business  Administration,  January 
1975-August  1975;  minority  counsel.  Sub- 
committee on  Environment  and  Consumer 
Affairs,  Senate  Commerce  Committee, 
1972-1974;  and  appellate  attorney,  Justice 
Department,  Land  and  Natural  Resources 
Division,  1970-1972. 

Mr.  Adams  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Virginia  (B.A.,  1963)  and  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  Q.D.,  1970).  He  is 
married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 
Washington,  DC.  Mr.  Adams  was  born  No- 
vember 22,  1941,  in  Lexington,  KY. 
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Nomination  of  John  J.  Petillo  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Advisory  Council 
June  12,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  John  J.  Petillo  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Corps  National  Advi- 
sory Council  for  a  term  of  2  years  expiring 
November  29,  1987.  This  is  a  new  position. 

Since  1983  Monsignor  Petillo  has  been 
chancellor  of  Seton  Hall  University  and  Im- 
maculate Conception  Seminary  in  South 
Orange,  NJ.  In  1978  he  became  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Seton  Hall  University  and 
he  also  became  chancellor  of  administration 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark,  a  position  he 
held  until  his  appointment  as  chancellor. 


He  was  ordained  in  1973  and  began  his 
career  with  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark  in 
1975  as  assistant  director  in  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Planning.  He  was  later  ap- 
pointed deputy  director  of  Catholic  commu- 
nity services. 

Monsignor  Petillo  graduated  from  Seton 
Hall  University  (B.A.,  1969  and  M.A.,  1971), 
Fordham  University  (Ph.D.,  1975),  Rutgers 
(M.P.A.,  1976),  and  Immaculate  Conception 
(M.Div.,  1974).  He  resides  in  South  Orange, 
NJ,  and  was  born  March  19,  1947,  in  Mont- 
clair,  NJ. 


Appointment  of  Ivan  Boesky  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
June  12,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Ivan  Boesky  to  be  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council  for  a  term  expiring  January 
15,  1991.  He  would  succeed  Marver  Bern- 
stein. 

Since  1981  he  has  been  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Ivan  F.  Boesky 
Corp.,  where  he  was  a  managing  partner, 
1975-1980.  Previously,  he  was  a  general 
partner  with  Edwards  &  Hanly  in  New 
York,    1972-1975;    securities    analyst.    First 


Manhattan  Co.,  1968-1970;  securities  ana- 
lyst, L.F.  Rothschild,  1966-1968;  tax  ac- 
countant, Touche,  Ross  &  Co.  in  Detroit, 
1965-1966;  and  a  law  clerk.  United  States 
District  Court  for  Eastern  Michigan,  1964- 
1965. 

Mr.  Boesky  attended  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  graduated  from  the  Detroit 
CoUege  of  Law  Q.D.,  1964).  He  is  married, 
has  four  children,  and  resides  in  New  York 
City.  Mr.  Boesky  was  born  March  6,  1937, 
in  Detroit,  MI. 


Appointment  of  Jim  Gilmore,  Jr.,  as  a  Member  of  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and  Sports 
June  12,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Jim  Gilmore,  Jr.,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  President's  Council  on  Phys- 
ical Fitness  and  Sports.  This  is  a  new  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Gilmore  is  owner  of  Jim  Gilmore  En- 


terprises headquartered  in  Kalamazoo,  MI, 
which  includes  the  Gilmore  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  several  car  dealerships,  and  Jim  Gil- 
more Enterprises  Industrial  Farms.  He  has 
been  an  active  supporter  of  the  Internation- 
al Hockey  League  and  has  been  chairman 
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and  president  of  the  Gilmore  Racing  Team, 
Inc.,  which  sponsors  A.J.  Foyt,  Jr.  Mr.  Gil- 
more  has  also  been  active  in  civic  and 
public  affairs  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Public  Information  Committee, 
American  Cancer  Society,  and  he  served  as 


mayor  of  Kalamazoo,  MI,  1959-1961. 

He  attended  Kalamazoo  University  and 
Western  Michigan  University.  Mr.  Gilmore 
is  married,  has  nine  children,  and  resides  in 
Kalamazoo,  MI,  where  he  was  born  on  June 
14,  1926. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Meeting  With  Representatives  of  People 
to  People  International 
June  12,  1986 


The  President.  So,  it's  a  welcome  to  the 
White  House  and  a  special  hello  to  your 
executive  director,  Julian  Niemczyk.  And  it 
is  certainly  a  pleasure  for  me  as  honorary 
chairman  of  the  People  to  People  program 
to  have  this  opportunity  to  speak  with  you 
before  you  are  off  on  your  great  adventure. 

These  exchange  programs  in  which  you 
and  many  thousands  of  others  participate,  I 
think,  are  one  of  the  most  important  ways 
for  others  to  learn  about  our  values  and  our 
views.  And  during  your  time  overseas,  you 
will  likely  be  confronted  with  many  foreign 
policy  questions.  There  is  every  reason  for 
Americans  to  be  proud  of  our  country's 
dealings  with  other  nations.  We  have  been 
a  force  for  freedom  and  a  force  for  peace 
on  this  planet.  And  when  we  turn  over  the 
reins  to  your  generation — and  that  won't  be 
so  long  from  now — ^we  want  this  to  be  a 
safer  planet  than  it  is  today.  That  is  what 
the  negotiations  in  Geneva  are  all  about. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  maneuvering  that 
goes  on  during  such  negotiations,  but  I'm 
still  optimistic. 

The  United  States  is  willing  to  do  more 
than  put  a  lid  on  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons.  We  are  proposing  to  reduce  U.S. 
and  Soviet  nuclear  arms  to  an  equal  and 
verifiable  level,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
to  do  this.  If  the  Soviets  will  agree,  we  can 
get  started  on  this  right  now. 

While  trying  to  achieve  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional arms  reductions,  we  are  exploring 
technologies  that  will  protect  people  from 
the  threat  of  ballistic  missiles.  This  is  our 
research  under  our  Strategic  Defense  Initia- 
tive, which  everyone  knows  as  SDL  If  we 


are  successful,  those  missiles  will  be  less  ef- 
fective, and  thus  both  sides  will  be  all  the 
more  likely  to  agree  to  cut  deeply  the 
number  of  these  weapons  and  their  arse- 
nals. And  if  that  one  day  leads  to  a  shield 
against  ballistic  missiles,  the  whole  world,  I 
think,  will  breathe  easier. 

You  young  people,  more  than  any  other 
group,  have  a  stake  in  the  future.  I'm  going 
to  be  speaking  at  a  high  school  graduation 
in  Glassboro,  New  Jersey,  next  week.  It'll  be 
my  first  high  school  graduation  in  quite 
some  time.  And  some  of  the  matters  under 
discussion — the  future  of  peace  and  free- 
dom will  be  on  the  agenda.  But  now  I  know 
that  you  have  some  things  that  you'd  like  to 
discuss.  So,  we  shall  allow  the  press  to 
retire,  and  then  we  can  get  on  with  our 
discussion. 


Reporter.  Well,  Mr.  President,  there's  still 
a  lot  of  confusion,  sir,  about  the  SALT 
agreement.  Last  night,  did  you  mean  to  say 
that  SALT  is  dead?  And  did  you  sign  off  on 
the  limits  for  the  air-launch  cruise  missiles? 
Did  you  definitely  decide  to  do  that,  and  is 
SALT  dead? 

The  President.  No.  What  I  was  saying  is 
we'll  make  the  decision  with  regard  to  the 
ballistic  missile  or  the  cruise  missile  when 
that  time  comes.  But  in  the  interim,  we're 
going  to  be  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  their  most  recent  proposal  to  us.  The 
time  has  come  to  replace  a  treaty  that  was 
never  ratified,  that  has  now  gone  beyond 
the  length  of  time  for  which  it  was  de- 
signed, which  they  have  never  observed — 
have  been  violating  since  its  inception — to 
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replace  that  with  a  legitimate  arms  reduc- 
tion treaty.  Now,  that's  what  I  was  saying 
last  night. 

Q.  So,  SALT  is  dead? 

The  President.  What? 

Q,  SALT  is  dead  then? 

The  President.  We're  going  to  try  to  re- 
place it  with  a  better  deal. 

Q.  Why  won't  you  say  it  when  your 
spokesman's  been  saying  it  very  flatly  to  us. 
We  need  it  from  you.  Is  it  dead  or  isn't  it? 

The  President.  I 

Q.  I  mean,  Larry  Speakes  told  us  very 
definitively  that  it  is  dead,  and  yet  you 
won't  say  it. 

The  President.  I  think  you  can  trust  what 
Larry  Speakes  said  to  you. 

Q.  Well,  he  also  told  us,  sir,  this  morning, 
that  you  had  signed  off  on  definitely  ex- 
ceeding the  limit  for  air-launch  cruise  mis- 
siles. 

The  President.  One  of  the  reasons  I'm  not 


saying  to  that  is  because  right  now  we  are 
going  to  do  our  utmost  to  engage  the  Soviet 
Union  in  an  arms  reduction  agreement. 
And  anyone  going  into  negotiations,  I  think, 
has  a  right  to  remain  silent  so  that  nothing 
will  be  used  against  him. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

The  President.  You're  taking  up  their 
time  here. 

Q.  You've  got  good  protectors.  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  3:30  p.m.  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House.  Larry  M. 
Speakes  was  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secre- 
tary to  the  President.  A  tape  was  not  avail- 
able for  verification  of  the  content  of  these 
remarks.  People  to  People  International, 
which  was  founded  by  President  Eisenhower 
in  1956  to  promote  world  peace,  sponsored 
outstanding  high  school  students  as  good 
will  ambassadors  to  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 


Proclamation  5501— Baltic  Freedom  Day,  1986 
June  12,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  United  States  was  born  in  a  War  of 
Independence  against  an  oppressive  rule. 
We  stood  up  for  inalienable  rights  given  by 
God  and  declared  that  governments  that 
systematically  violate  those  rights  lose  their 
claim  to  legitimacy. 

It  is  a  tragedy  of  our  time  that  many 
peoples  continue  to  live  under  the  brutal 
totalitarian  rule  of  the  Soviet  empire.  We 
will  expose  the  inhumanity  of  the  oppres- 
sors and  speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed. We  will  denounce  tyranny  and 
champion  the  cause  of  its  victims. 

Baltic  Freedom  Day  provides  these  op- 
portunities. On  this  day,  we  observe  the 
anniversary  of  the  callous  and  treacherous 
subjugation  of  three  independent  and  free- 
dom-loving states.  Forty-six  years  ago,  in- 
vading Soviet  armies,  in  collusion  with  the 
Nazi  regime,  overran  and  occupied  the  Re- 


publics of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
Through  police-state  tactics,  the  occupation 
and  subjugation  continue.  Soviet  outrages 
against  these  peoples  have  included  massive 
deportations  from  their  native  soil  to  con- 
centration camps  in  Siberia  and  elsewhere. 
At  the  same  time  masses  of  Russians  have 
been  uprooted  from  their  homes  and  relo- 
cated in  the  Baltic  nations  in  an  effort  to 
eradicate  the  cultural  and  ethnic  heritage  of 
the  Baltic  peoples.  Against  all  recognized 
principles  of  international  law,  justice,  and 
humanity,  the  Soviets  have  continued  their 
domination  over  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia. The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized their  forced  incorporation  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  It  is  illegal,  indefensible,  and  iniqui- 
tous. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  very  real  struggle  to 
focus  the  world's  attention  on  one  of  the 
gravest  wrongs  of  our  age — the  stubborn 
and  contemptuous  Soviet  disregard  for  the 
sovereignty  of  independent  nations  and  the 
rights  of  oppressed  peoples.  As  evidence, 
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we  hold  up  its  first  victims — the  heroic 
Baltic  nations  we  honor  today.  To  do  less  is 
to  acquiesce  in  injustice  and  to  betray  our 
heritage  as  champions  of  human  freedom. 

As  a  Nation,  we  are  the  standard-bearers 
of  freedom  and  a  beacon  of  hope  to  the 
oppressed.  Ours  is  the  mission  of  the  proph- 
et Isaiah,  "to  bind  up  the  brokenhearted, 
proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives,  and  the 
opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are 
bound." 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  271,  has  designated 
June  14,  1986,  as  "Baltic  Freedom  Day" 
and  authorized  and  requested  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  June  14,  1986,  as  Baltic 
Freedom  Day.  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  this  day  with  ap- 
propriate remembrances  and  ceremonies 
and  to  reaffirm  their  commitment  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  self-determination 
for  all  peoples. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twelfth  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 11:27  a.m.,  June  13,  1986] 


Appointment  of  Two  Members  of  the  United  States  International 
Narcotics  Control  Commission 
June  12,  1986 


The  President  today  has  announced  his 
intention  to  appoint  the  following  individ- 
uals to  be  members  of  the  United  States 
International  Narcotics  Control  Commis- 
sion. These  are  new  positions. 

Shirley  D.  Coletti,  of  Florida.  Since  1984  Mrs. 
Coletti  has  been  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Parents  for  Drug 
Free  Youth,  and  she  is  a  member  of  the  Nancy 
Reagan  Speaker's  Bureau  on  the  fight  against 
drug  abuse.  She  recently  represented  the 
United  States  at  the  Seventh  International  Con- 


ference of  Nongovernment  Organizations  on 
Drug  Dependence  in  Katmandu,  Nepal.  She 
attended  Grant  School  of  Nursing,  1961,  and 
was  born  February  17,  1935,  in  Clinton,  KY. 

Robert  E.  McCarthy,  of  California.  Mr.  McCarthy 
is  the  senior  and  founding  partner  of  McCar- 
thy, Flowers  and  Roberts,  and  previously  he 
was  the  assistant  secretary  and  founder  of 
Steamship  Co.  He  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley  (B.A.,  1941;  J.D., 
1949).  He  was  born  February  16,  1920,  in  San 
Francisco,  CA. 


Appointment  of  Three  Members  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Agricultural  Finance 
June  12,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Agricultural  Finance.  These  are  new  posi- 
tions. 
Tom  H.  Carothers,  of  Texas.  Mr.  Carothers  is  a 


rancher  and  agribusinessman  in  Palestine,  TX. 
In  1982  he  was  appointed  to  a  6-year  term  on 
the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board,  and  he  also 
currently  serves  as  a  director  of  the  Texas  and 
Southwestern  Cattle  Raisers  Association.  He 
graduated  from  Baylor  University  (B.A.,  1938). 
He  was  born  December  17,  1914. 
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Kathleen  W.  Lawrence,  of  Virginia.  Mrs.  Law- 
rence is  currently  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  Small  Community  and  Rural 
Development  at  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  she  has  been  nominated  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Small  Com- 
munity and  Rural  Development.  She  was  born 
December  7,  1940,  in  New  York  City. 

Harold  B.  Steele,  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Steele  has  operat- 


ed his  own  corn  and  hog  farming  operation 
near  Princeton  and  is  now  retired.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Illinois  Farm  Bureau,  1970- 
1983;  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  National  Livestock  Producers  Association, 
1975-1982;  and  he  has  served  as  a  member  on 
several  agricultural  trade  missions  to  the 
Orient  and  Europe.  He  was  born  July  8,  1922, 
in  Sublette,  IL. 


Appointment  of  Two  Delegates  to  the  National  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business 
June  12,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  delegates  to  the  National  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business: 

Louis  P.  Thebault,  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Thebault  is 
chairman  of  L.P.  Thebault  Co.,  a  graphic  com- 
munications firm,  in  Parsippany.  He  graduated 


from  Seton  Hall  College  (B.S.,  1943)  and  was 
born  December  14,  1921,  in  Madison,  NJ. 
Bruce  G.  Fielding,  of  California.  Mr.  Fielding  is 
president  of  Fielding,  Locksley  &  Storek,  an 
accountancy  corporation,  in  Mountain  View. 
He  graduated  from  Washington  &  Jefferson 
College  (B.A.,  1941)  and  was  born  June  3,  1923, 
in  Cleveland,  OH. 


Appointment  of  Three  Members  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Mental  Retardation 
June  12,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Mental  Retardation  for  terms  expiring 
May  11,  1989: 

Martin  S.  Appel,  of  California.  He  would  succeed 
Thomas  J.  Farrell.  Mr.  Appel  is  a  member  of 
Ruchin,  Richman  &  Appel,  a  law  firm  in  Rev- 
erly  Hills.  Mr.  Appel  graduated  from  North- 
western University  (R.S.,  1953;  J.D.,  1956)  and 
resides  in  Beverly  Hills.  He  is  married,  has  four 
children,  and  was  born  March  15,  1933,  in  Chi- 
cago, IL. 

Jean  G.  Gumerson,  of  Oklahoma.  She  would  suc- 


ceed Richard  J.  Kogan.  Mrs.  Gumerson  is  direc- 
tor of  public  relations  and  corporation  social 
policy  for  the  C.R.  Anthony  Co.  in  Oklahoma 
City.  She  has  three  children,  resides  in  Oklaho- 
ma City,  and  was  born  March  19,  1923,  in  Hay- 
field,  MN. 

/  Alfred  Rider,  of  California.  He  would  succeed 
Vincent  C.  Gray.  Dr.  Rider  is  president,  Chil- 
dren's Brain  Diseases  Foundation,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago (S.B.,  1942;  M.D.,  1944;  Ph.D.,  1951).  He 
is  married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in  Mill 
Valley.  Dr.  Rider  was  born  January  30,  1921,  in 
Chicago,  IL. 
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Letter  to  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  on  the  Recommendations  of  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  the  Space  Shuttle  Challenger  Accident 
June  13,  1986 


Dear  Jim: 

I  have  completed  my  review  of  the 
report  from  the  Commission  on  the  Space 
Shuttle  Challenger  Accident.  I  believe  that 
a  program  must  be  undertaken  to  imple- 
ment its  recommendations  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  procedural  and  organizational 
changes  suggested  in  the  report  will  be  es- 
sential to  resuming  effective  and  efficient 
Space  Transportation  System  operations, 
and  will  be  crucial  in  restoring  U.S.  space 
launch  activities  to  full  operational  status. 

Specifically,  I  would  like  NASA  to  report 
back  to  me  in  30  days  on  how  and  when 
the  Commission's  recommendations  will  be 
implemented.  This  report  should  include 
milestones  by  which  progress  in  the  imple- 
mentation process  can  be  measured. 

Let  me  emphasize,  as  I  have  done  so 
many  times,  that  the  men  and  women  of 
NASA  and  the  tasks  that  they  so  ably  per- 
form are  essential  to  the  nation  if  we  are  to 


retain  our  leadership  in  the  pursuit  of  tech- 
nological and  scientific  progress. 

Despite  misfortunes  and  setbacks,  we  are 
determined  to  press  on  in  our  space  pro- 
grams. Again,  Jim,  we  turn  to  you  for  lead- 
ership. You  and  the  NASA  team  have  our 
support  and  our  blessings  to  do  what  has  to 
be  done  to  make  our  space  program  safe, 
reliable,  and  a  source  of  pride  to  our  nation 
and  of  benefit  to  all  mankind. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  your  report 
on  implementing  the  Commission's  recom- 
mendations. 

Sincerely, 

/ 8/ Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  The  original  was  not  available  for 
verification  of  the  content  of  this  letter. 
James  C.  Fletcher  was  the  Administrator  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
President's  Meeting  With  the  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
June  13,  1986 


This  morning  the  President  held  a  brief 
meeting  with  the  NASA  Administrator,  Dr. 
James  Fletcher.  The  meeting  was  held  to 
follow  up  on  the  recent  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Space  Shuttle 
Challenger  Accident.  The  President  has 
completed  a  review  of  the  Rogers  commis- 
sion report  and  believes  that  their  recom- 
mendations should  be  implemented. 

The  changes  suggested  in  the  report  are 


essential  to  resuming  effective  and  efficient 
space  transportation  system  operations  and 
will  be  crucial  to  restoring  full  operational 
status  once  again.  Dr.  Fletcher  has  been 
asked  by  the  President  to  report  back  in  30 
days  with  a  plan  for  implementing  the 
Commission's  recommendations  and  estab- 
lish milestones  measuring  progress  in  that 
process. 
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Statement  on  the  10th  Anniversary  of  the  Soweto  Uprising  in  South 

Africa 

June  13,  1986 


The  10th  anniversary  of  the  Soweto  upris- 
ing of  1976  will  be  commemorated  on  June 
16,  a  day  that  has  become  a  symbol  of  black 
aspirations  for  freedom,  equal  rights,  and 
full  political  participation.  On  this  solemn 
occasion,  it  seems  fitting  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment renew  its  call  on  all  parties  to  ex- 
ercise maximum  restraint  in  searching  for 
solutions  to  South  Africans  severe  political 
crisis.  Violence  by  those  who  enforce  apart- 
heid and  by  those  opposed  to  it  has  become 
so  common  that  South  Africa  risks  becom- 
ing a  continuing  tragedy. 

The  American  people  feel  strongly  that 
permitting  nonviolent  meetings  is  the  hall- 
mark of  civilized  governments  and  in  the 
best  tradition  of  the  Western  democracies.  I 


have  communicated  directly  with  President 
Botha  to  ensure  that  he  and  his  government 
are  aware  of  my  deep  feelings  about  this.  At 
the  same  time,  I  want  to  address  myself 
publicly  to  all  South  Africans  to  urge  that 
they  consider  again  the  stark  consequences 
of  violence  before  lighting  the  next  match 
or  pulling  the  next  trigger.  Our  hearts  are 
with  the  people  of  South  Africa  in  this  time 
of  trauma.  We  appeal  to  them— white  and 
black — to  face  up  to  their  own  responsibil- 
ities to  make  the  Soweto  anniversary  truly  a 
time  for  peaceful  expressions  of  opposition 
to  apartheid.  Only  in  this  way  will  they 
truly  honor  those  who  died  in  Soweto  10 
years  ago  and  the  millions  of  South  Africans 
still  yearning  for  justice  in  that  land. 


Remarks  and  a  Question-and- Answer  Session  at  a  White  House 
Luncheon  for  Regional  Editors  and  Broadcasters 
June  13,  1986 


The  President  Thank  you  all  very  much 
for  rearranging  your  schedules  in  order  to 
be  here.  And  I  like  to  talk  to  the  press.  It's 
always  challenging.  Of  course,  I  don't  know 
why  I'm  giving  myself  a  challenge  on 
Friday  the  13th.  [Laughter] 

But  you  see  above  me  there  a  portrait  of, 
perhaps,  our  greatest  President:  Abe  Lin- 
coln. He  lived  what's  been  called  the  most 
moving  life  in  the  American  experience;  a 
big,  raw,  lonely  boy  from  the  rawest,  lone- 
liest part  of  the  wilderness;  no  mother,  no 
special  warmth  from  the  father.  He  found 
hope  and  sense  of  communion  only  in  books 
and  lived,  of  course,  in  a  place  where  they 
had  about  two  of  them.  And  luckily  one  was 
the  Bible  and  the  other  was  Shakespeare. 
He  was  our  great  unlettered  genius,  who 
became  a  poet  of  great  ease  and  fluidity. 
He  was  a  politician,  and  a  gifted  one.  And 
he  told  the  truth.  And  one  of  the  truths  he 
told  was  this:  He  spoke  in  his  second  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  the  terrible  storm  that 


had  come,  and  he  said,  "Fellow  citizens,  we 
cannot  escape  history." 

Well,  indeed,  they  could  not,  and  neither 
can  we.  You  know  what  storm  I  speak  of. 
Earlier  this  week,  to  a  Georgetown  group,  I 
spoke  of  the  situation  in  Nicaragua.  My  re- 
marks were  well  covered,  and  you're  famil- 
iar with  all  the  arguments,  pro  and  con.  You 
know  my  views. 

The  current  regime  in  Nicaragua  sus- 
tained, encouraged,  and  used  by  Cuba  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  intent  upon  institution- 
alizing a  Communist  totalitarian  form  of 
government  in  that  country.  A  Communist 
regime  in  our  hemisphere  is  good  news  for 
no  one.  It's  bad  news  for  those  who  love 
freedom  and  bad  news  for  those  who  love 
peace. 

We  have  a  chance  to  help  stop  this  omi- 
nous development  and  help  stop  it  relative- 
ly cheaply  by  giving  support,  financial  and 
material  support,  to  the  growing  body  of 
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men  and  women  in  Nicaragua  who  are  re- 
sisting the  imposition  of  communism  in 
their  homeland.  We  prefer  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  of  Central  America, 
but  it's  every  day  more  evident  that  the 
Sandinista  game  is  a  game  of  delay  designed 
only  to  give  themselves  time  to  crush  the 
democratic  opposition  and  consolidate  their 
totalitarian  system  of  control  over  Nicara- 
guan  society. 

We're  now  asking  for  $100  million  in 
aid — $100  million  to  help  the  democratic 
forces  resist  and  to  pressure  the  Sandinistas 
to  remember  their  promises  of  democracy 
and  peace  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua  and 
the  wider  international  community.  I'm 
telling  you  this  because  I'll  need  your  help 
and  the  help  of  the  American  people.  I 
know  that  support  begins  with  understand- 
ing. And  so,  if  there's  anything  that  is  left 
that  is  not  understood  about  our  policy 
toward  Nicaragua,  well,  I'm  here  prepared 
to  testify,  as  they  say.  So,  let's  fire  away. 

Aid  for  the  Nicaraguan  Contras 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Joe  Day,  from  WNEV- 
TV  in  Boston.  And  on  that  subject,  sir,  there 
have  been  calls,  as  you're  well  aware,  for 
investigations  of  alleged  criminal  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  freedom  fighters,  or  the  con- 
tras. And  I  wonder,  sir,  whether  you  think 
that's  a  good  idea  and  whether  you  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  conduct  of  those  people  who 
you  are  seeking  additional  aid  for  in  Nicara- 
gua? 

The  President  Let  me  say  that  in  any 
conflict  of  this  kind,  we  understand,  of 
course,  that  there  are  going  to  be  individual 
deeds,  there  are  going  to  be  acts  of  brutal- 
ity, whether  against  civilians  or  whatever, 
by  individuals.  But  we  know  and  are  satis- 
fied that  the  policy  of  the  leaders  is  one  of 
abiding  by  humanitarian  rules  of  warfare  as 
far  as  the  contras  are  concerned.  This  is  not 
particularly  true  of  the  Sandinista  forces, 
and  we've  had  individuals  here  in  our  coun- 
try testify  as  to  the  brutal  treatment  that 
they  have  received.  And  we  have  not  found 
that — ^well,  much  of  this  we  have  foimd  is  a 
part  of  a  disinformation  campaign  tending 
to  discredit  them. 

For  example,  the  charges  of  dope  run- 
ning— ^well,  the  factual  evidence  that  we 
have — and  it's  photographic  as  the  result  of 


a  kind  of  sting  operation — is  that  among  the 
high  officials  of  the  Sandinista  government, 
utilizing  one  of  their  military  air  bases,  is 
the  transshipment  of  drugs  aimed  for  the 
United  States.  And,  as  I  say,  this  we  have 
pictured.  And  now,  the  latest  one  is:  The 
big  investigation  is  has  there  been  shenani- 
gans with  the  $27  million  of  humanitarian 
aid  that  was  sent  down  there  or  that  was 
passed  by  the  Congress,  reluctantly,  to  do 
this.  Well,  I  don't  see  why  their  investiga- 
tion has  not  revealed,  as  yet,  that  they  were 
so  concerned  that  the  agencies  of  the  exec- 
utive branch  might  not  be  trustworthy  in 
the  handling  of  this  money,  that  in  the  pass- 
ing of  the  $27  million,  they  laid  down  the 
strict  rules  as  to  exactly  how  that  money 
must  be  delivered  and  spent.  And  we  fol- 
lowed those  rules.  I  think  they  ought  to 
give  us  back  control  over  that  because  they 
didn't  do  too  well. 

Afghanistan 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Brad  Willis,  WBZ-TV, 
Boston.  Can  you  tell  me  why  you're  putting 
a  larger  effort  into  aid  for  the  contras  in 
Nicaragua  than  the  freedom  fighters  in  Af- 
ghanistan, who  have  been  under  Soviet  oc- 
cupation for  over  6  years  now,  and  also 
what  your  feelings  are  about  the  Soviet  oc- 
cupation of  Afghanistan  and  what  the  U.S. 
should  do? 

The  President.  We  are  helping  in  Afghani- 
stan. I'm  not  at  liberty  to  tell  you  any  de- 
tails as  to  how  we  are  and  what  we're 
doing.  We're  definitely  on  their  side,  the 
mujahidin,  and  believe  that  this  invasion  by 
the  Soviet  Union  is  just  further  proof  that 
they  are  following  an  expansionist  policy 
that  is  based  on  the  Marxian  doctrine,  and 
the  Marx-Lenin  doctrine,  that  communism 
must  become  a  one  world — that  it  must  be 
a  one-world  Conmiunist  state,  that  that  is 
their  goal.  And,  no,  we're  doing  everything 
we  can  to,  hopefully,  get  them  out  of  there. 

Let  me  spread  around  a  little  bit  here. 
I'm  looking  in  the  same 

Cuba-U.S.  Relations 

Q.  From  Miami,  Tomas  Regalado,  WQBA, 
sir.  Of  course,  Nicaragua  is  the  priority,  but 
you  also  have  mentioned  Cuba  always  as 
part    of   Nicaraguan    problems.    We    hear 
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rumors  that  an  envoy  of  the  church  had 
met  with  you  several  days  ago,  and  that 
Castro,  because  of  the  economic  situation, 
wants  better  relations  with  the  United 
States.  What  would  it  take  for  this  to 
happen?  Have  you  had  those  report  or  signs 
from  Cuba? 

The  President.  I  know  there  have  been. 
And  ever  since  I've  been  here,  every  once 
in  a  while,  there  have  been  statements  of 
this  kind.  And  early  on,  we  made  contact  at 
a  very  high  level  down  there  to  see,  and 
nothing  came  of  it.  It's  very  simple.  If  he 
really  means  that  he  would  like  to  have 
better  relations  and  rejoin  the  countries  of 
the  Americas,  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
all  he  has  to  do  is  engage  in  some  actions. 
All  he /has  to  do  is  release  some  political 
prisoners.  All  he  has  to  do  is  change  his 
persecution  of  and  his  dominance  of — or  in- 
terference with  the  free  press,  and  all  of 
those  things  and  show  that  he's  ready  to 
change  from  a  totalitarian  form  of  govern- 
ment and  to  allow  the  people— Cuban- 
Americans  who  are  here — to  be  able  to  visit 
their  families  and  so  forth.  And  until  they 
take  some  actions — this  much  of  what  I  said 
in  our  negotiations  in  Geneva  also — we 
need  more  than  words,  we  need  some 
action. 

Israeli  Espionage 

Q.  Bruce  Edwards,  from  WSYB  in  Rut- 
land, Mr.  President.  Are  you  calling  this — at 
least  some  of  you  are — the  Year  of  the  Spy? 
How  extensive  is  spying  in  this  country,  and 
what  is  your  administration  doing  about  it? 
And  in  particular,  how  extensive  do  you 
think  Israeli  spying  is? 

The  President.  With  regard  to  the  Israelis 
spying  on  us,  all  we  can  tell  you  is  that  the 
Israeli  Government  has  sworn  to  us  that 
this,  certainly,  is  nothing  official  from  them, 
if  there  is  such  a  thing  going  on,  that  they 
have  not  been  doing  this.  We  have  been 
doing  all  the  investigating  we  can.  We  have 
no  evidence  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  govern- 
ment policy.  But  as  to  spies,  I  think  they're 
always  present.  And  we  do  everything  that 
we  can  to  be  able  to  identify  and  find  them 
if  they're  doing  these  things.  And  the 
reason  it  has  come  to  the  floor  and  there's 
so  much  attention  is  we've  been  successful, 
of  late,  in  bringing  some  of  them  to  justice. 


But  we're  going  to  keep  on  with  that,  but 
we  can  never  rule  out  that  that's  going  on. 
The  young  lady? 

Federal  Spending  and  Taxes 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Ms.  Myrick,  KATT-FM, 
Oklahoma  City.  The  Senate  is  currently 
studying  tax  reform,  while  the  House  and 
Senate  Committee  is  working  on — I  lost 
my 

The  President.  I  do  that  often.  Go  ahead. 
\Laughter\ 

Q.  is  working  on  tax  reform,  while 

the  House  and  Senate  Committee  is  trying 
to  come  up  with  a  spending  bill  for  fiscal 
1987.  And  several  members  of  that  commit- 
tee have  suggested  a  tax  increase  as  a 
means  for  you  to  get  the  defense  spending 
that  you  want.  I  know  you  are  opposed  to 
tax  increases.  Now  that  I'm  on  the  right 
track,  would  you  tell  me  why  you  would 
not  like  to  have  at  least  a  small  tax  increase 
to  get  the  kind  of  spending  bill  that  you 
would  like? 

The  President.  This  has  been,  of  course, 
the  pattern  for  a  half  a  century,  that  I  know 
of,  in  our  government  here.  That  you  can 
nibble  away  at  increasing  the  taxes  in  order 
to  get  the  spending  that  various  individuals 
want  for  their  favorite  programs.  It's  also 
been  traditional — and  not  just  under  Re- 
publican administrations — ^but  going  back,  I 
remember,  with  F.D.R.,  that  defense  has 
been  the  grab  bag.  Anybody  that's  got  a 
social  program  up  on  the  Hill,  and  they 
want  to  do  it  for  whatever  reason,  they  can 
get  the  money  from  defense — take  it  away 
from  defense.  That  is  why  when  some  of 
our  ranking  officers  asked  their  counter- 
parts after  World  War  II  in  Japan:  Why 
Pearl  Harbor — why  they  ever  did  that?  The 
answer  was  very  simple.  They  said  we 
didn't  think  you'd  fight.  And  they  told  our 
officers  that  in  the  Louisiana  maneuvers — 
the  great  war  games  that  preceded  World 
War  II  here  in  our  country — we  had  sol- 
diers carrying  wooden  guns  and  were  using 
cardboard  tanks  to  simulate  armored  war- 
fare, so  they  assumed  we  wouldn't  fight. 

This  still  goes  on.  Defense  is  always  sup- 
posed to  be  the  one  that  is — and  yet  de- 
fense is  the  first  priority  under  the  Consti- 
tution   of    the    Federal    Government — the 
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protection  of  the  national  security  of  our 
people.  And  right  now,  with  all  of  our  in- 
creases and  what  we've  done,  our  defense 
budget  is  a  smaller  percentage  of  the  na- 
tional budget  and  of  the  gross  national 
product  than  it  has  been  in  years  past, 
when  we  weren't  doing  as  well  as  we've 
been  doing. 

And  this  thing  of  tax  increase — the  plain, 
simple  truth  is  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  too  much.  If  we  had  gotten  the 
cuts  that  we  asked  for  in  1981,  when  we 
were  asking  for  our  first  budget,  there 
would  have  been  $207  billion  less  deficit 
than  we've  had  in  these  last  few  years.  And 
they're  still  protecting  many  of  those.  The 
budget  that  we  presented — and  I'd  like  to 
take  a  chance  to  just  tell  you  something 
about  the  budgeting  process.  Having  been 
Governor  of  a  State,  I  can  tell  you  that  if 
the  Federal  Government  would  simply  pat- 
tern itself  after  one  of  the  States — any  one 
of  about  40  of  them — they'd  have  a  better 
budgeting  system  than  they  have  here  at 
the  national  level. 

We  sit  around  a  Cabinet  table  for  months 
and  for  long  hours  with  all  the  heads  of  the 
various  Departments,  who  are  going  to  im- 
plement the  congressional-passed  programs. 
And  these  people,  who  have  to  implement 
them  and  work  with  them,  tell  us  the  figure 
that  they  need  to  do  the  job  that  Congress 
has  assigned  to  them.  And  we  send  this  up 
to  the  Hill  as  a  budget.  Then  they  sit  down 
in  a  committee  and  without  any  regard  to 
who's  going  to  run  the  program  or  whether 
they  know  anything  about  how  to  run  the 
program,  they  say,  "Oh,  no,  we've  got  to 
give  them  more  money  than  that."  And 
then  when  they  give  you  the  more  money, 
they  tell  you  also  you  have  to  spend  it.  Lots 
of  times,  you  know,  in  the  past,  there 've 
been  government  agencies  here  that 
come — at  the  end  of  the  year,  they  go  out 
and  buy  new  furniture  because  they've  got 
to  get  rid  of  the  money.  And  this  is  one  of 
the  things  we're  trying  to  change. 

So,  for  them  to  sit  there  again  and  say,  we 
believe  that  the  tax  decrease  that  we 
achieved  in  1981  is  the  principal  cause  for 
the  astonishing  economic  recovery  that 
we've  had.  We  believe  right  now  that  to  go 
to  a  tax  increase  again  would  be  detrimen- 
tal to  that  recovery  and  would  risk  us  going 


back  into  that  thing  we've  known  for  the 
last  50  years  of  every  few  years,  another 
recession.  So,  we've  said  no;  cut  spending. 
We  suggested  the  elimination  of  scores  of 
Federal  programs  that  aren't  serving  any 
useful  purpose — none  of  them  have  we 
been  permitted  to  eliminate. 

And  so,  we  say  again,  the  only  time  you 
can  ever  say  a  tax  increase  is  if  we  get 
government  spending  down  to  where  we 
say  this  is  it,  this  is  now  the  level  at  which 
we  can  perform  the  task  government  is  sup- 
posed to.  And  if,  then,  that  isn't  enough — 
we  don't  have  enough — then  you  say  we 
will  have  to  have  revenues  to  match  this. 
But  when  we're  doing  the  things  we're 
doing,  when  we're  doing  social  programs 
that — ^when  I  was  Governor,  we  had  pro- 
grams in  which  it  cost  two  dollars  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  deliver  one  dollar 
to  a  needy  person.  And  things  like  this  are 
still — there's  too  much  of  that  going  on. 

Q.  Thank  you,  and  thank  you,  sir 

American  Hostages  in  Lebanon 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Chuck  Goudie,  from 
WLS,  in  Chicago.  A  suburban  Chicago 
priest.  Father  Lawrence  Martin  Jenco,  has 
been  held  in  captivity,  hostage,  if  you 
will 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  in  Lebanon  for  17  months  now — 

one  of  five  Americans  who've  been  held  for 
at  least  a  year.  The  family  of  Father  Jenco 
today  is  calling  on  you  and  the  administra- 
tion to  take  a  more  aggressive  role  in  secur- 
ing the  release  of  those  hostages.  If  you  can 
tell  me,  what  is  the  Government  doing  now 
to  get  the  hostages  out,  and  why  haven't 
you  been  successful  up  to  this  point? 

The  President.  I  can  answer  the  question 
here — and  let  me  just  say  to  you,  and  we've 
tried  to  impress  this  on  the  families  of  all  of 
those  hostages  that  are  being  held — we're 
not  sitting  idle.  The  fact  that  we  aren't  on 
the  front  page  of  the  paper  everyday  with  a 
story  is  because  that  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive. There  has  never  been  a  minute 
that  we  have  not  been  working  for  their 
release. 

We  have  gone  down  channel  after  chan- 
nel, and  many  of  them  have  brought  us  to 
the  point  where  we  believed  that  within  a 
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few  days  we  were  going  to  be  successful, 
and  then  would  find  a  dead  end,  that  it 
didn't  work  out.  We  have  never  given  up 
for  a  minute  in  our  efforts  to  get  them 
back.  But  I  cannot  describe  those  efforts 
because,  as  I  say,  that  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive. And  all  I  can  do  is  tell  you  that 
we're  going  to  continue.  We've  never  given 
up  for  a  minute  in  trying  to  get  them  back. 
We  know  the  anguish  of  the  families,  but 
we  know  even  more  the  distress  of  the  men 
who  are  being  held.  And  we've  gone  in 
every  direction  possible  and  followed  every 
lead  possible. 

Q.  Sir,  if  I  could  follow  up.  You  said  that 
you  were  close  at  some  points  in  securing 
the  release  of  the  hostages.  How  close 
would  you  say  you  are  now — ^right  now — to 
getting  them  released? 

The  President.  Well,  to  be  honest  with 
you,  we're  right  now  in  one  of  those  mo- 
ments in  which  we  have  had  the  great  dis- 
appointment— that  the  channel  that  we 
have  been  following,  and  that  we  thought 
was  going  to  be  successful,  failed. 

Q.  Terry  Waite? 

The  President.  No,  no,  he's  been  helpful 
to  us,  and  we'll  continue  to  use  him  where 
possible. 

Views  on  the  Presidency 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Dale  Huffman,  from 
Dayton  Newspapers  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Along 
those  same  lines — this  is  kind  of  a  personal 
question,  but  you  say  that  you're  involved 
in  this  and  that  it  is  trying  on  you.  It  seems 
like  every  day  you're  involved  in  something 
that's  serious,  something  that's  trying,  some- 
thing that's  emotional,  something  that's 
stressful.  You've  got  the  most  stressful  job  in 
the  whole  world,  obviously.  My  question,  I 
guess,  is  how  do  you  deal  with  this?  How 
are  you  able  on  a  day-to-day  basis  to  face  all 
these  things  and  keep  your  head  above 
water? 

The  President.  Well,  for  one  thing,  I'm 
surrounded  by  some  awfully  good  people 
who  are  sincerely  dedicated  to  serving  and 
who  made  great  sacrifices  to  be  a  part  of 
government  and  serve.  And  I'm  a  little  self- 
conscious  about  this  next  one.  Let  me  just 
call  on  Abe  up  there  for  his  answer.  He  said 
many  times  he  has  been  driven  to  his  knees 
because  there  was  no  place  else  to  go.  And 


if  he  did  not  believe  that  he  could  call  on 
One  who  was  wiser  and  greater  than  all 
others  for  help,  there  was  no  way  that  he 
could  stand  this  position. 

Cuban  Immigration 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Leticia  Callava,  firom 
Miami,  Florida.  What  kind  of  immigration 
program  are  we  going  to  have,  finally,  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  United  States? 

The  President.  I  hope  we're  going  to  have 
the  thing  that  is  now  before  the  Congress. 
We  tried  with  their  previous  effort.  It  is 
true  that  our  borders  are  getting  out  of  con- 
trol— or  are  out  of  control,  and  we  do  need 
an  immigration  program.  And  we're  still 
trying  to  get  it  through  the  Congress. 

Q.  Mr.  Reagan 

The  President.  All  right,  I'll  be- 


Q.  Barbara  Sloan,  WCIX,  Miami.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  Cuban  prisoners 
who've  recently  been  released,  waiting  for 
visas  to  come  to  America.  Is  it  possible  for 
you  to  waive  them  on  into  the  country?  I 
know  there's  an  impasse  right  now  with 
Cuba  in  the  immigration  standoff.  Is  it  pos- 
sible for  you  to  just  say,  "They've  been  re- 
leased from  prison  in  Cuba,  now  they  can 
come  to  the  United  States?" 

The  President.  I  would  think  that  we 
could,  and  I  would  like  to  know  if  there's 
any  case  where  there's  a  release  and  they 
haven't.  I'll  make  any  effort  that  I  could. 

Q.  Mr.  [Attorney  General]  Meese  told  us 
earlier  he  was  looking  into  the  situation.  I 
wonder  if  the  technicalities  can  be  done 
away  with  and  they  can  be  brought  in? 

The  President.  Well,  I  imagine  that  what 
they're  probably  looking  into  is,  are  they 
people  who  were  strictly  political  prisoners. 
Because,  you  know,  at  the  Mariel  lift,  at  the 
time  when  so  many  came  flooding  in,  Mr. 
Castro  filled  their  ranks — or  didn't  fill  their 
ranks,  but  infiltrated  among  them  even 
mental  patients  and  people  who  were  guilty 
of  horrendous  crimes — not  political  prison- 
ers at  all.  And  then  we  had  a  tremendous 
job — that  isn't  finished  yet — of  trying  to  find 
people  that  were  just  outright  violent  crimi- 
nals who  had  been  sent  here  as  political 
refugees.  So,  this  might  be  what  they're 
looking  into  with  regard  to  these  others. 
Earlier  it  was  mentioned  that  we've  had 
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some  meetings  with  some  of  the  clergy 
from  Cuba,  and  we  voiced  our  beUef  to 
them,  particularly  about  one  man,  in  par- 
ticular, and  if  they  had  any  influence  on 
Castro — and  that  one  man  has  been  re- 
leased. 

Q.  Mr.  President 

The  President.  I  signaled  him,  and  then 
111 

Arms  Control 

Q.  Thank  you,  sir.  L.B.  Phillips,  WJBC, 
Bloomington,  Illinois.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  America  have  gotten  conflicting 
opinions  and  statements  about  the  SALT  II 
treaties.  A  couple  of  questions.  First,  are  we 
going  to  abandon,  for  sure,  the  unratified 
SALT  II  treaty — does  this  mean  more  mis- 
siles? And  rd  like  to  follow  up,  please. 

The  President.  No.  We're  engaged  now  in 
a  modernization  program,  as  made  neces- 
sary, as  it  would  be  with  any  kind  of  weap- 
ons that — ^better  ideas  come  along  and  some 
things  get  outmoded  and  so  forth.  And 
we're  not  going  to  retreat  from  that  mod- 
ernization. We're  behind  the  Soviets; 
they've  been  doing  it  much  longer,  begin- 
ning with  the  SS-18.  Our  MX,  which  is  not 
yet  deployed,  is  our  counter  to  the  SS-18. 
We  are  right  now  technically  within  the 
limits  of  SALT.  They  are  not,  as  they  have 
not  been  for  7  years — that  they  have  been 
violating  it.  So,  we're  going  to  be  guided  by 
what  is  necessary  for  our  national  security 
and  a  deterrent  to  their  ever  feeling  tempt- 
ed to  launch  a  first  strike. 

And  what  we're  doing  down  the  road  in 
our  modernization  program — ^there  is 
coming  a  moment  in  which,  to  continue 
with  that  modernization,  will  take  us 
beyond  the  terms  of  SALT.  But  SALT  was  a 
treaty  that  the  Senate — some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  that  Senate  then  are  still  Members 
now  and  they're  criticizing  me  for  talk  of 
not  abiding  by  SALT.  Well,  they  were 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  wouldn't  ratify 
SALT  as  a  treaty.  It  has  not  been  observed, 
as  I  say,  for  7  years  by  the  Soviets.  There's 
no  way  that  we  could  possibly  or  should 
possibly  go  on,  unilaterally,  adhering  to  this 
treaty. 

In  the  first  place,  I  always  opposed  the 
treaty  because  it  didn't  do  anything  to 
reduce  armaments.  All  it  did  was  set  a  pace 


at  how  much  you  can  and  how  fast  you 
could  increase.  What  we're  going  to  do  in 
the  intervening  time,  however,  is — since 
the  Soviets  for  the  first  time  that  I  know  of 
have  made  proposals  themselves  about  re- 
ducing the  number  of  weapons — we're 
going  to  try  to  engage  them  in  that  kind  of 
a  practical  treaty  of  negotiating  reductions 
of  weapons  that  will  replace  this  unratified 
treaty.  And  a  treaty  which,  incidentally,  has 
already  outlived  the  period  of  time  for 
which  it  was  established. 

Safety  of  Americans  Abroad 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Ann  Edwards,  WKBW, 
Buffalo,  New  York.  American  hostage  Terry 
Anderson  is  fi*om  our  area.  His  sister,  as  you 
probably  know,  was  granted  a  visa  from 
Lebanon  last  week.  Is  the  Government 
going  to  help  her  go  there,  get  there,  and 
be  safe  there?  And  how  safe  are  all  Ameri- 
cans traveling  abroad  this  summer? 

The  President.  Well,  I  think  in  many 
places  there  certainly  is  a  reasonable  safety. 
Our  Ambassador  to  England  recently  was 
quoted  in  your  papers — and  I  have  not 
argued  with  him  on  this;  I  agree  with  him. 
He's  quoted  that  he  believes  that  London  is 
probably  as  safe  as  any  city  in  the  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  a  situation  such  as 
Lebanon,  which  is  virtually  out  of  control,  I 
don't  believe  that  anyone  could  say  that  an 
American  is  safe  there.  We're  bound  to  be  a 
target  with  the  factions  that  are  fighting 
there  in  Lebanon.  Now,  whatever  we  can 
do — I  didn't  know  about  this,  but  now  that 
you've  told  me  about  it,  Fm  going  to  go 
back  to  the  office  and  see  that  we  look  into 
this  to  see  whatever  we  can  do. 

Ms.  Mathis.  Last  question. 

Strategic  Defense  Initiative 

Q.  Mr.  President,  my  question  is  about 
strategic  defense.  There  were  quotes  in 
the — I'm  sorry,  David  Ropeik,  from  Chan- 
nel 5  News  in  Boston.  There  were  quotes 
by  a  high-level  policymaker  who  chose  to 
be  unnamed  a  couple  days  ago  in  the 
Boston  Globe  suggesting  for  the  first  time 
that  parts,  or  perhaps  all,  of  the  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  may  be  subject  to  com- 
promise by  your  administration,  given 
recent  Soviet  proposals  on  defense  research 
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under  the  ABM  and  given  their  recent  pro- 
posals as  to  possible  reductions  in  offensive 
weapons.  Is  any  or  all  of  SDI  in  any  way 
negotiable? 

The  President.  Not  in  the  sense  of  using 
that  as  a  bargaining  chip  to  get  anything  in 
the  line  of  arms  reduction  or  anything  of 
the  kind.  I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  has  come  along  in  scores  of 
years.  Here  is  this  idea  of  switching  from  a 
policy,  the  MAD  policy,  mutual  assured  de- 
struction— that  we  and  the  Soviets  could  be 
safe,  the  people  of  our  two  countries — if  we 
each  had  so  many  destructive  weapons  that 
for  either  one  of  us  to  start  a  war — the  one 
who  started  it  could  get  destroyed  also. 

This  doesn't  make  sense  in  a  world  where 
madmen  can  come  along  as  one  did  half  a 
century,  almost,  ago — Adolf  Hitler.  The  idea 
of  a  defensive  weapon  that  could  probably 
make  us  take  a  second  look  at  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles;  they  are  the  most 
destabilizing.  That's  the  weapon  that  if  you 
push  a  button,  30  minutes  later  a  lot  of 
people  blow  up.  If  we  could  have  a  defen- 
sive system  that  says  anyone  who  decides  to 
start  a  war  with  those  things  may  have  trou- 
ble because  not  very  many  of  them  may  get 
through.  This,  we're  going  to  continue.  But 
we  also  know  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
preceded  us.  They  have  been  working  and 
researching  on  a  defensive  program  long 
before  we  started. 

Now,  our  idea  is  that  research  on  strate- 
gic defense  comes  within  the  ABM  treaty. 
We're  not  violating  any  treaties  or  anything 
in  doing  this.  If  we  can  develop  an  idea  that 
shows  that  these  ballistic  missiles  can  be 
rendered  obsolete,  that  is  the  time  then 
when  Mr.  Gorbachev's  proposal  of  total 
elimination  of  those  weapons — that  we 
could  both  have  it.  And  frankly,  I  have  said 
publicly  a  number  of  times — I'm  prepared 
to  say  that  whichever  one  of  us  can  come 
up,  or  if  both  of  us  come  up,  with  such  a 
defensive  weapon,  as  far  as  we're  con- 
cerned we'd  be  happy  to  make  ours  avail- 
able worldwide  in  return  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  those  weapons.  Reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  our  goal.  That  is  our  purpose. 

South  Africa 

Q.  What  about  South  Africa? 
The  President.  What? 


Q.  What  about  South  Africa,  the  state  of 
emergency?  Do  we  need  to  have  sanctions 
now — the  U.S.?  Are  you  going  to  change 
your  position  on  that? 

The  President.  We  still  don't  think  that 
sanctions  would  be  effective.  First  of  all, 
American  investment  in  South  Africa  is  1 
percent  or  less  of  their  total  investment.  So 
we  couldn't  affect  them  very  much  in  doing 
that.  But  secondly,  whatever  we  did  do  in 
that  line  would  militate  against  the  people 
we're  trying  to  help.  And  we  feel  that,  also, 
for  us  to  get  out,  as  some  of  our  yoimg 
people  think  we  should,  we're  taking  away 
the  only  contact  and  base  we  have  there  for 
continued  contact  with  them  to  try  and 
help  bring  about  a  solution  to  this  problem 
and  an  end  to  apartheid,  which  we  find 
repugnant,  as  I'm  sure  all  of  you  do. 

Q.  Do  you  condemn  the  state  of  emer- 
gency? 

The  President.  What? 

Q.  Do  you  condemn  the  state  of  emer- 
gency there  right  now? 

The  President.  Well,  let  me  say  we  regret 
it.  It's  awfully  hard  when  you're  not  in- 
volved in  that.  But  what  we're  seeing  now 
is  an  outright  civil  war  that  is  going  on,  and 
it's  no  longer  just  the  contest  between  the 
black  population  and  the  white  population. 
It  is  blacks  fighting  against  blacks,  because 
there's  still  a  tribal  situation  involved  there 
in  that  community.  And  we  want  to  contin- 
ue doing  everything  we  can  to  help  that 
faction  of  the  Government  that  has  made 
some  progress  and  has  corrected  some  of 
the  evils  and  has  announced  its  desire  to  do 
the  rest,  but  has  a  faction  in  its  own  govern- 
ment that  is  opposing  it. 

Ms.  Mathis.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  President.  But  she  told  me  I'd  an- 
swered all  I  can  answer  anymore.  [Laugh- 
ter] 

Q.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  President.  And  you  get  an  idea  who's 
the  most  powerful  person  on  Earth,  don't 
you?  [Laughter] 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:07  p.m.  in 
the  East  Room  at  the  White  House.  Susan 
K.  Mathis  was  Special  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  Media  Relations. 
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Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  Flag  Day  and  Father's  Day 
June  14,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

Today  we  celebrate  Flag  Day,  the  birth- 
day of  our  Stars  and  Stripes.  As  we  think 
back  over  the  history  of  our  nation's  flag, 
we  remember  that  the  story  of  its  early 
years  was  often  one  of  hardship  and  trials, 
sometimes  a  fight  for  simple  survival. 

Such  is  the  story  behind  our  Star-Span- 
gled Banner.  It  was  2  years  into  the  War  of 
1812,  and  America  seemed  to  be  teetering 
on  the  edge  of  defeat.  The  British  had  al- 
ready taken  our  Capital  and  burned  the 
White  House.  Baltimore  was  the  next  target 
in  a  grand  design  to  divide  our  forces  and 
crush  this  newly  independent  nation  of  up- 
start colonies.  All  that  stood  between  the 
British  and  Baltimore  were  the  guns  of  Fort 
McHenry,  blocking  their  entry  into  Balti- 
more Harbor. 

The  British  bombardment  lasted  for  25 
hours.  Through  the  dark  hours  of  the  night, 
the  rockets  fired  and  the  bombs  exploded. 
And  a  young  American  patriot  named  Key, 
held  captive  aboard  a  British  ship,  watched 
anxiously  for  some  proof,  some  sign,  that 
liberty  would  prevail.  You  can  imagine  his 
joy  when  the  next  morning,  in  the  dawn's 
early  light,  he  looked  out  and  saw  the 
banner  still  flying — a  little  tattered  and 
torn,  but  still  flying  proudly  above  the  ram- 
parts. Fort  McHenry  and  the  brave  men 
manning  it  had  withstood  the  assault.  Balti- 
more was  saved.  The  United  States,  this 
great  experiment  in  human  freedom,  as 
George  Washington  described  it,  would 
endure. 

Thinking  back  to  those  times,  one  realizes 
that  our  democracy  is  so  strong  because  it 
was  forged  in  the  fires  of  adversity.  In  those 
dark  days  of  the  war,  it  must  have  been 
easy  to  give  in  to  despair.  But  our  forefa- 
thers were  motivated  by  a  cause  beyond 
themselves.  From  the  harsh  winter  of 
Valley  Forge  to  the  blazing  night  above 
Fort  McHenry,  those  patriot  soldiers  were 
sustained  by  the  ideals  of  human  freedom. 
Through  the  hardships  and  the  setbacks, 
they  kept  their  eyes  on  that  ideal  and  pur- 
pose, just  as  through  the  smoke  of  battle 


they  kept  a  lookout  for  the  flag.  For  with 
the  birth  of  our  nation,  the  cause  of  human 
freedom  had  become  forever  tied  to  that 
flag  and  its  survival. 

As  the  American  Republic  grew  and  pros- 
pered and  new  stars  were  added  to  the  flag, 
the  ideal  of  freedom  grew  and  prospered. 
From  the  rolling  hills  of  Kentucky  to  the 
shores  of  California  to  the  Sea  of  Tranquil- 
ity on  the  Moon,  our  pioneers  carried  our 
flag  before  them,  a  symbol  of  the  indomita- 
ble spirit  of  a  free  people.  And  let  us  never 
forget  that  in  honoring  our  flag,  we  honor 
the  American  men  and  women  who  have 
courageously  fought  and  died  for  it  over  the 
last  200  years,  patriots  who  set  an  ideal 
above  any  consideration  of  self.  Our  flag 
flies  free  today  because  of  their  sacrifice. 

And  I  hope  you  all  will  join  Nancy  and 
me  and  millions  of  other  Americans  at  7 
o'clock  this  evening,  eastern  daylight  time, 
when  we  pause  a  few  minutes  to  say  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance.  Though  separated  by 
many  miles,  we  will  be  together  in  our 
thoughts.  These  anniversaries  remind  us 
that  the  great  American  experiment  in  free- 
dom and  democracy  has  really  just  begun. 
They  remind  us  of  the  terrible  hardships 
our  forefathers  willingly  endured  for  their 
beliefs.  And  they  challenge  us  to  match  that 
greatness  of  spirit  in  our  own  time,  and  I 
know  we  will.  We  are,  after  all,  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

If  we  ask  ourselves  what  has  held  our 
nation  together,  what  has  given  it  the 
strength  to  endure  and  the  spirit  to 
achieve,  we  find  the  answer  in  our  families 
and  those  basic  family  values  of  work,  hope, 
charity,  faith,  and  love.  So,  it's  appropriate 
that  this  year  Father's  Day  falls  on  the  same 
weekend  as  Flag  Day,  for  in  commemorat- 
ing fatherhood,  we're  also  expressing  a  basic 
truth  about  America.  What  does  fatherhood 
mean  today  in  America?  I  guess  the  same  as 
it  always  has. 

Fatherhood  can  sometimes  be  walking 
the  floor  at  midnight  with  a  baby  that  can't 
sleep.  More  likely,  fatherhood  is  repairing  a 
bicycle    wheel    for    the    umpteenth    time. 
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knowing  that  it  won't  last  the  afternoon. 
Fatherhood  is  guiding  a  youth  through  the 
wilderness  of  adolescence  toward  adult- 
hood. Fatherhood  is  holding  tight  when  all 
seems  to  be  falling  apart;  and  it's  letting  go 
when  it  is  time  to  part.  Fatherhood  is  long 
hours  at  the  blast  furnace  or  in  the  fields, 
behind  the  wheel  or  in  front  of  a  computer 
screen,  working  a  12-hour  shift  or  doing  a 
6-month  tour  of  duty.  It's  giving  one's  all, 
firom  the  break  of  day  to  its  end,  on  the  job, 
in  the  house,  but  most  of  all  in  the  heart. 
Now,  if  you  are  thinking,  "Look  who's 


talking— he's  a  father  himself."  Well,  that's 
right,  but  on  today  I  think  we  could  all 
remember — this  weekend,  at  least — that 
every  father  is  also  a  son.  So,  on  this  day  for 
fathers,  we,  too,  say  thanks  to  America's 
dads — ^for  the  labor  and  legacy  of  our  fami- 
lies and  our  freedoms. 

Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening,  and 
God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 


Statement  on  the  Death  of  Benny  Goodman 
June  14,  1986 


Nancy  and  I  are  both  saddened  by  the 
news  of  Benny  Goodman's  death,  and  we 
send  our  heartfelt  condolences  to  his  family. 

Benny's  swing  music  came  to  symbolize 
the  new  energy  of  20th-century  America, 
and  it  helped  us  all  through  the  Great  De- 


pression. It  was  a  new  and  uniquely  Ameri- 
can sound  that  was  as  fresh  as  the  land  that 
inspired  it.  We  all  miss  Benny  but  will  for- 
ever remember  his  contributions  to  Ameri- 
can life  and  music. 


Remarks  at  a  White  House  Briefing  for  Supporters  of  United  States 
Assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
June  16,  1986 


I  appreciate  your  presence  here  today 
and  all  that  you  are  doing  to  ensure  that 
our  country  is  secure  and  that  this  hemi- 
sphere is  free  in  the  years  ahead.  It  doesn't 
seem  so  long  ago  when  it  was  widely  recog- 
nized that  our  freedom  depended  on  help- 
ing those  who  were  desperately  fighting  for 
their  liberty. 

America  was  the  arsenal  of  democracy, 
for  example,  during  a  time  when  the  out- 
come of  the  Second  World  War  was  serious- 
ly in  doubt.  One  can  only  imagine  what 
incredible  totalitarian  challenges  we 
would've  had  to  overcome  had  our  precious 
supplies  been  withheld,  and  thus  permitting 
England  to  fall  to  the  Nazi  onslaught.  And 
no  one  my  age  can  forget  the  massive  com- 
mitment we  made  after  the  war  to  rebuild 
Europe   and    to    thwart   the   expansion   of 


communism.  Part  of  that  effort  was  the 
help  we  gave  the  democratic  forces  in 
Greece  during  their  struggle  against  Com- 
munist insurgents,  which  was  not  dissimilar 
to  what  we're  doing  in  El  Salvador  today. 
And  all  of  this  was  not  without  opposition  in 
the  United  States. 

Nevertheless,  America  unflinchingly  met 
its  responsibility.  A  bipartisan  consensus 
permitted  us  to  leave  politics  at  the  water's 
edge  and  do  what  was  necessary  to  keep 
the  country  safe.  Some  historians  believe 
the  trauma  of  the  Vietnam  war  irreparably 
destroyed  the  spirit  of  cooperation.  Well,  I 
think  otherwise;  I  think  America  is  leaving 
the  Vietnam  syndrome  behind.  We  face  se- 
rious challenges — it  was  great,  wasn't  it,  on 
television  last  week,  to  see  that  [Vietnam 
veterans]  parade  in  Chicago.  They  finally 
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had  come  home. 

Well,  I  expect  the  upcoming  vote  on  aid 
to  the  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters  will 
signal  the  reemergence  of  bipartisanship  in 
areas  of  national  security  and  an  end  to  the 
pessimism  and  disunity  of  the  last  decade. 
Over  2  months  ago  many  Democrats  voted 
for  aid  to  the  freedom  fighters,  and  we're 
reaching  out  now  to  many  more  Democrats 
to  make  this  truly  a  bipartisan  issue  and 
carry  the  day  for  the  freedom  fighters. 
We're  looking  to  win  this  next  vote,  because 
it's  becoming  irrefutably  clear  that  helping 
those  fighting  for  freedom  in  Nicaragua  is 
important  to  the  safety  of  the  United  States 
and  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  And  under 
those  circumstances,  there  are  no  Republi- 
cans and  no  Democrats— just  Americans. 

Some  of  those  opposing  our  efforts  have 
been  hoping  that  the  regime  in  Managua 
would  reform  and  seek  reconciliation  with 
its  opponents.  Well,  instead,  the  Nicaraguan 
Communists  have  taken  every  opportunity 
to  smash  internal  opposition  and  annihilate 
the  armed  resistance.  Their  hints  at  reform 
are  little  more  than  delaying  tactics,  provid- 
ing them  time  to  silence,  jail,  or  kill  anyone 
who  threatens  their  absolute  power.  The 
last  House  vote  on  this  issue  had  barely 
been  taken  when  Nicaraguan  troops  crossed 
over  into  Honduras  to  attack  resistance 
forces.  This  was  hardly  the  gesture  of  good 
will  that  many  Members  of  the  House  had 
hoped  for.  That  mini-invasion  received 
much  attention,  but  just  as  important  was 
the  major  attack,  an  unproved  assault, 
laimched  against  Miskito  Indian  villages  at 
the  same  time.  I  said  unproved — ^unpro- 
voked assault  launched  against  the  Miskito 
Indian  villages  at  the  same  time.  This 
bloody  operation  triggered  a  panic  that  led 
to  an  exodus  into  Honduras  of  nearly  11,000 
villagers.  And  others  suffered  a  fate  who 
didn't  leave  for  those  camps,  such  as  being 
herded  into  camps  and  then  left  with  no 
provision  for  supplies  of  food.  And  yet  they 
could  not  go  beyond  the  fences  that 
hemmed  them  in. 

Since  the  House  vote,  repression  against 
independent  labor  unions,  the  press,  the 
church,  and  opposition  political  parties  has 
continued.  The  jails  remain  swollen  with 
political  prisoners,  such  as  this  one  [pointing 
to  a  photograph]  near  Managua.  And  many 


of  the  prisoners  are  democratic  union  lead- 
ers. And  today  even  the  smallest  vendor 
finds  his  or  her  tiny  bit  of  private  enterprise 
threatened.  In  the  period  since  the  last 
House  vote,  Managua  has  signed  economic 
and  cultural  agreements  with  the  Soviets. 
Foreign  advisers  remain  ever  present 
throughout  the  Nicaraguan  military  and 
secret  police.  The  regime,  for  all  its  youth 
and  designer  glasses — [laughter] — is  doing 
its  best  to  turn  Nicaragua  into  an  Eastern 
European-style  Communist  dictatorship. 
And  this  is  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
values  and  traditions  of  the  Americas,  and 
we're  not  going  to  let  it  happen. 

The  Soviets,  on  the  other  hand,  after  a 
brief  respite,  are  again  stepping  up  the  flow 
of  weapons  into  Nicaragua.  For  the  first 
time  since  1984  a  ship  coming  directly  from 
the  Soviet  military  port  of  Nikolayev  deliv- 
ered cargo  to  Nicaragua.  And  another  sig- 
nificant step  has  been  the  arrival  in  Nicara- 
gua of  a  reconnaissance  aircraft  with  highly 
sophisticated  equipment — as  shown  in  this 
photo  here  to  the  right — ^which  gives  the 
Communist  regime  a  significant  advance  in 
its  military  and  intelligence  capabilities. 
There  is  little  room  for  doubt.  The  Commu- 
nists show  no  intention  of  compromise,  no 
intention  of  keeping  their  promises  of 
democratic  pluralism,  or  of  refraining  from 
aggression  upon  their  neighbors.  They've 
been  given  their  chance  and  used  it  to 
thumb  their  nose  at  those  who  tried  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Gestures  of 
good  will  have  been  scoflbd  at.  Opportuni- 
ties for  peace,  diplomatic  solutions,  compro- 
mise, and  negotiated  settlements  have  been 
arrogantly  passed  by. 

And  all  of  this  leads  to  one  inescapable 
conclusion:  If  democracy  is  to  have  any 
chance  at  all,  we  must  back  up  those  who 
are  fighting  for  freedom  and  back  them 
with  the  weapons  and  resources  they  need. 
This  is  the  only  way  that  the  Communists 
will  take  the  demand  for  democracy  and 
negotiations  seriously.  Much  has  been  said 
of  late  about  the  consistency  of  a  policy  that 
advocates  both  aiding  the  freedom  fighters 
and  reaching  out  to  find  an  agreement  that 
could  peacefully  end  the  conflict.  Well, 
there's  nothing  confusing  or  contradictory 
about    supporting    those    who    are    using 
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armed  might  to  pressure  an  authoritarian 
regime  into  democratic  reform.  Those  fight- 
ing the  Conmiunists  are  not,  as  they've  of- 
tentimes been  portrayed,  seeking  power. 

They  want  only  the  democracy  that  was 
promised.  In  1979  the  cHque  that  now  holds 
power  in  Managua  made  a  solemn  promise 
to  the  Organization  of  American  States  and 
to  the  people  of  Nicaragua  as  to  the  demo- 
cratic and  pluralistic  nature  of  the  govern- 
ment they  planned  to  establish.  And  that 
promise  was  made  to  the  OAS,  and  the 
result  was  the  OAS  asked  Somoza  then  to 
step  down  in  order  to  end  further  blood- 
shed. And  on  the  basis  of  that  promise,  he 
did  step  down.  What  the  freedom  fighters 
seek  and  what  we  support  is  simply  adher- 
ence to  that  promise  of  democracy.  What 
we  will  not  do  is  passively  watch  as  a  clique, 
armed  to  the  teeth  by  a  totalitarian  power 
outside  this  hemisphere,  as  it  beats  its  own 
population  into  submission  and  establishes  a 
beachhead  of  tyranny,  subversion,  and 
terror  on  the  continent  of  the  Americas. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said,  "If  a  nation 
expects  to  be  ignorant  and  free  ...  it  ex- 
pects what  never  was  and  never  will  be." 


It's  our  job  to  make  certain  the  American 
people  get  the  facts  about  what  is  at  stake 
in  Central  America.  And  I  hope  I  can  count 
on  each  one  of  you  to  get  the  word  out,  and 
Fm  sure  I  can.  Together,  armed  with  the 
facts,  we  can  revitalize  that  bipartisan  spirit 
that  puts  the  safety  of  our  country  and  the 
love  of  liberty  above  all  else. 

I  tell  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I 
thank  you  for  all  that  you're  doing.  And 
now  is  the  time  to  put  out  the  maximum 
effort,  and  we'll  get  the  job  done.  There  are 
thousands  of  young  men  and  women  in 
Nicaragua  who  are  waiting  to  join  the  con- 
tras — well,  I'm  going  to  stop  calling  them 
that.  That  word  was  given — or  appellation 
was  applied  to  them  by  the  Communists. 
They  are  freedom  fighters.  And  these 
young  people  want  to  join  the  freedom 
fighters,  only  they  don't  have  the  arms  and 
the  equipment  yet  to  take  them  on  board. 
So,  we  know  what  our  job  is,  and  God  bless 
all  of  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:01  a.m.  in 
Room  450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office 
Building. 


Statement  Following  a  Meeting  With  Leaders  of  the  Afghan 
Resistance  Alliance 
June  16,  1986 


I  met  this  morning  with  leaders  of  the 
Afghan  resistance  alliance:  Professor  Bur- 
hanuddin  Rabbani,  who  is  the  spokesman  of 
the  alliance,  and  his  colleagues.  They  speak 
for  the  many  citizens  of  Afghanistan  who 
are  battling  Soviet  forces  in  the  name  of 
national  liberation. 

My  message  to  the  resistance  delegation 
was  simple:  In  your  struggle  to  regain  your 
nation's  independence,  the  American 
people  stand  with  you.  This  policy  has 
broad  and  deep  bipartisan  support;  it  is  an 
unshakable  commitment.  Your  goal  is  our 
goal — the  freedom  of  Afghanistan.  We  will 
not  let  you  down. 

Like  the  Afghan  people,  we  hope  for  a 
negotiated  end  to  this  war.  Year  after  year. 


U.N.  resolutions  have  called  for  a  total  and 
rapid  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  and  for 
self-determination  for  the  Afghan  people. 
Let  us  renew  that  call  today.  Only  an  agree- 
ment that  has  the  support  of  the  Afghan 
people  can  work.  This  is  a  fact  of  life,  and  it 
is  why  the  role  of  the  resistance  alliance  is 
crucial.  The  diversity  of  the  alliance,  its 
roots  in  the  faith  and  traditions  of  Afghani- 
stan, shows  that  the  alliance  is  the  true  rep- 
resentative of  the  Afghan  people. 

People  everywhere  admire  the  courage 
of  the  Afghans,  but  the  people  and  Govern- 
ment of  Pakistan  have  also  borne  a  large 
share  of  the  burden  of  Soviet  pressure  and 
intimidation.  We  are  honored  to  join  with 
them  in  supporting  Afghan  freedom. 
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Designation  of  Susan  W.  Liebeler  as  Chairman  of  the  United  States 
International  Trade  Commission 
June  16,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  des- 
ignation of  Susan  W.  Liebeler  as  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  International  Trade 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring  June  16, 
1988,  effective  June  17,  1986.  She  would 
succeed  Paula  Stern. 

Since  April  1984  Mrs.  Liebeler  has  been  a 
Commissioner  at  the  United  States  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  and  Vice  Chair- 
man since  June  1984.  Previously,  she  was  a 
professor  of  law,  at  Loyola  Law  School  in 
Los  Angeles,  1973-1985;  Special  Counsel  to 
the    Chairman,    Securities    and    Exchange 


Commission,  1981-1982;  general  counsel, 
Verit  Industries,  1972-1973;  and  a  practic- 
ing attorney  in  Los  Angeles  with  Republic 
Corp.,  1970-1971,  Greenberg,  Bernhard, 
Weiss  &  Karma,  1968-1970,  and  Gang, 
Tyre  &  Brown,  1967-1968. 

Mrs.  Liebeler  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan  (B.A.,  1963)  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Los  Angeles  Law 
School  (LL.B.,  1966).  She  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  Falls  Church, 
VA.  Mrs.  Liebeler  was  born  July  3,  1942,  in 
New  Castle,  PA. 


Designation  of  Anne  E.  Brunsdale  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission 
June  16,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  des- 
ignation of  Anne  E.  Brunsdale  to  be  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  International 
Trade  Commission  for  the  term  expiring 
June  16,  1988,  effective  June  17,  1986.  She 
would  succeed  Susan  W.  Liebeler. 

Since  1985  Ms.  Brunsdale  has  been  a 
Commissioner  with  the  United  States  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission.  She  was  with 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute  as  a  resi- 
dent fellow  for  public  policy  research  and 
the  managing  editor  of  Regulation,  1977- 


1985;  director  of  publications,  1970-1977; 
and  a  research  associate,  1967-1970.  Previ- 
ously, Ms.  Brunsdale  was  director  of  publi- 
cations for  Free  Society  Association  in 
Washington,  DC,  1966-1967;  and  an  invest- 
ment analyst  with  Craig-Hallum  Corp.  in 
Minneapolis,  MN,  1957-1967. 

Ms.  Brunsdale  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  (B.A.,  1945;  M.A., 
1946)  and  Yale  University  (M.A.,  1949).  She 
resides  in  Washington,  DC,  and  was  born 
October  1,  1923,  in  Minneapolis,  MN. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill 
June  17,  1986 

On  March  25  the  House  Appropriations     too  expensive  and  contain  legislative  and 

policy  provisions  that  do  not  belong  in  an 
appropriations  measure.  Thus,  several  pro- 
visions before  the  conference  are  unaccept- 
able. 
It  is  time  for  Congress  to  act  quickly  and 


Committee  reported  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  to  the  House  floor. 
Seventy-four  days  have  passed  since  then. 
The  bUl  is  now  in  conference  committee, 
and  both  the  House  and  Senate  versions  are 
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responsibly  to  spare  hardship  for  Americans 
who  depend  on  programs  made  possible  by 
this  bill.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion has  ceased  getting  much-needed  pay- 
ments to  farmers  because  its  cash  has  run 
out.  The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
can  no  longer  insure  home  mortgages  be- 
cause its  authority  has  expired,  and  soon  it 
will  be  unable  to  make  additional  loan  guar- 
antees unless  its  ceiling  is  raised.  The  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  is  desperately  in  need 
of  supplemental  appropriations,  or  up  to 
6,000  seasonal  employees  will  have  to  be 
released  immediately,  postponing  returns  to 
deserving  taxpayers  and  losing  valuable  rev- 
enue for  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  (FEMA) 
has  virtuaUy  depleted  its  funds,  because  of 
the  large  number  of  natural  disasters  occur- 
ring in  the  first  half  of  FY  1986.  Additional 
moneys  are  contained  in  the  bill  to  enable 
FEMA  to  provide  relief  if  such  is  needed 
later  this  year.  The  bill  includes  funds  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  to  assure  safety  in 
the  airways.  Much-needed  safety  measures 
to  protect  the  lives  of  Americans  serving 
their  country  in  embassies  overseas  have 
been  unduly  delayed. 

Thankfully,  the  conference  committee  is 
moving  ahead  to  bring  the  bill  to  final  reso- 
lution. However,  several  key  changes  must 
be  made  before  the  President  will  consider 
signing    the    measure.    For    instance,    the 


House  bill  contains  a  provision  repealing 
the  President's  authority  to  make  deferrals 
based  on  policy,  an  authority  used  by  every 
administration  since  1974.  This  provision  is 
flatly  unacceptable  in  any  form. 

The  full  Senate  added  a  provision  which 
amounts  to  a  windfall  for  rural  utilities  by 
allowing  them  to  escape  commitments  they 
made  when  receiving  Federal  loans,  at  a 
cost  of  $2.4  billion  to  American  taxpayers. 
These  commitments  are  the  same  the  vast 
majority  of  American  homeowners  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  and  honor:  to  pay  a  loan 
prepayment  penalty  if  they  wish  to  refi- 
nance their  loans.  If  millions  of  American 
families  can  honor  their  contractual  obliga- 
tions, why  not  multimillion  dollar  business- 
es? The  Senate  also  added  in  this  appropria- 
tions measure  a  massive  expansion  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  in  the  form  of  trade-ad- 
justment assistance.  This  provision  is  so  far- 
reaching  we  can  do  little  more  than  guess 
at  its  cost. 

These  provisions,  and  others  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  here,  threaten  the  urgent 
supplemental.  It  is  good  that  Congress  is 
moving  ahead  to  reach  an  agreement  on 
this  legislation,  but  it  is  important  that  Con- 
gress pass  it  in  a  form  that  doesn't  incorpo- 
rate unnecessary  spending  and  bad  policy — 
so  the  President  can  approve  the  measure. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  9:22  a.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Remarks  at  the  Welcoming  Ceremony  for  President  Julio  Maria 
Sanguinetti  of  Uruguay 
June  17,  1986 


President  Reagan.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  greet  President  Sanguinetti.  Mr. 
President,  as  the  elected  leader  of  a  free 
and  democratic  Uruguay,  you  have  our  re- 
spect, our  admiration,  and  our  heartfelt 
welcome.  Uruguay  is  a  friend  and  a  country 
that  shares  with  us  the  heritage,  traditions, 
and  values  of  the  Americas.  Our  countries, 
as  is  true  of  so  many  in  this  hemisphere, 
were    born    of   independence    movements 


seeking  to  break  away  from  colonial  power. 
Yet,  those  who  founded  our  two  countries 
fought  not  only  to  be  rid  of  domination  but 
also  for  freedom.  Our  histories  run  parallel: 
Both  are  the  stories  of  people  struggling  to 
be  free;  people  striving  to  live  up  to  the 
ideals  expressed  at  the  time  of  their  nation's 
birth. 

Today  the  people  of  Uruguay  are  reaf- 
firming their  faith  in  democracy.  And  all 
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those  who  love  liberty  applaud  this  giant 
step  forward.  President  Sanguinetti,  we  ap- 
preciate that  your  official  delegation  in- 
cludes representatives  from  the  judicial  and 
legislative  branches,  as  well  as  your  execu- 
tive branch  of  government.  Separation  of 
powers,  protection  of  the  rights  of  all  citi- 
zens, and  a  healthy  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  others  are  hallmarks  of  a  truly  free  socie- 
ty. And  that  is  what  you  and  the  current 
leaders  of  Uruguay  are  building. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  witnessed  an 
unprecedented  expansion  of  democracy  in 
the  Americas.  Just  a  decade  ago,  only  one- 
third  of  the  people  in  this  hemisphere  lived 
in  democracy.  Today  90  percent  of  the 
people  live  in  countries  that  are  democratic 
or  in  transition  to  democracy.  We  should 
not  be  satisfied  until  all  Americans — and 
that  means  every  living  soul  from  the  North 
Slope  of  Alaska  to  the  tip  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego — live  in  freedom,  as  is  their  birth- 
right. In  this  hemisphere,  the  days  of  dicta- 
torship, left  or  right,  are  numbered.  The 
peaceful  process  used  to  reestablish  democ- 
racy in  Uruguay  can  serve  as  a  model  for 
others.  Authoritarian  regimes  should  take 
notice. 

Yet,  while  we  celebrate  the  progress  that 
has  been  made,  no  one  should  overlook  the 
decisive  battle  in  the  cause  of  human  free- 
dom now  taking  place  in  Central  America. 
The  outcome  will  determine,  ultimately, 
whether  the  people  of  that  region  will 
enjoy  a  future  blessed  with  peace  and  de- 
velopment or,  instead,  be  engulfed  in  tyran- 
ny and  conflict.  We  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
liberty  understand  that  just  and  lasting 
peace  is  built  on  freedom.  Our  search  for 
peace  in  Central  America  must,  above  all, 
be  an  effort  to  continue  the  expansion  of 
democratic  freedom  that  has  reached  four 
of  the  five  nations  of  this  troubled  region. 
We  must  continue  to  press  for  a  negotiated 
solution.  And  in  this  work,  we  must  uphold 
our  democratic  values  and  insist  that  they 
be  the  basis  for  any  agreement  that  is 
worthy  of  our  support. 

The  Western  Hemisphere  still  holds  the 
promise  of  liberty  and  opportunity  that 
drew  our  forefathers  and  mothers  from  the 
Old  World.  Uruguay,  like  the  United  States, 
is  a  nation  of  immigrants.  They  came  to  our 
shores  in  quest  of  freedom  and  looking  for 


the  chance,  through  hard  work,  to  improve 
their  well-being  and  that  of  their  families. 
Uruguay's  commitment  to  economic  growth 
and  revitalization  is  well  appreciated  here. 
You  have  set  out  to  attack  not  just  the 
symptoms  but  the  underlying  causes  of  your 
country's  economic  problems.  By  protecting 
Uruguay's  good  name  and  creditworthiness, 
by  avoiding  simplistic  solutions  and  quick 
fixes,  and  by  strengthening  your  private 
sector,  you  are  building  the  confidence  at 
home  and  abroad  needed  to  carry  your 
country  into  better  and  more  prosperous 
times. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  speech  to  your  people 
on  April  7th,  you  said:  "The  state  sets  the 
direction,  but  it  does  not  move  the  boat. 
The  boat  is  moved  by  the  private 
sector  .  .  .  ."  Well,  this  appreciation  of  the 
essential  role  of  profit  motive  and  enter- 
prise bodes  well  for  Uruguay.  Already,  your 
country  is  enjoying  its  first  real  economic 
growth  in  4  years.  And  there's  every  reason 
to  be  optimistic  that  this  upward  trend  will 
continue.  Let  me  just  add  that,  as  Uruguay's 
largest  trading  partner,  nothing  makes  us 
happier  than  to  see  your  country  prosper. 

Mr.  President,  I'm  looking  forward  to  get- 
ting to  know  you  and  discussing  some  of  the 
issues  that  are  of  importance  to  both  of  our 
countries.  These  are  exciting  times,  and 
we're  proud  to  have  you  here  with  us  and 
thrilled  that  Uruguay  is  again  in  the  family 
of  free  peoples.  President  Sanguinetti,  wel- 
come. 

President  Sanguinetti.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  great  honor  for  any  Uruguayan  citizen  to 
come  to  this  House.  There  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  this.  Our  countries  were  born 
during  the  same  span  of  history  and  were 
part  of  the  same  liberal  revolution  which 
inspired  them  with  the  same  ideals.  Our 
century  and  a  half  of  independent  life  since 
then  has  demonstrated  our  faithfulness  to 
those  principles.  Because  of  this,  we  stood 
together  in  the  two  great  World  Wars  of 
this  century;  milestones  which  have  defined 
the  political  philosophies  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world  ever  since.  If  this  is  true  for  any 
Uruguayan  citizen,  how  much  more  so  is  it 
true  for  someone  like  me,  arriving  here  as 
the  President  of  the  Republic  and  repre- 
senting a  people  that  has,  by  its  vote,  en- 
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trusted  me  with  the  difficult  task  of  peace- 
fully guiding  our  republic  back,  after  a  de 
facto  government,  to  a  full  and  stable  insti- 
tutional life. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  that  during 
these  last  15  months  all  of  Uruguay  has 
made  a  great  effort  and  lived  a  wonderful 
experience  of  peaceful  change  with  the  full 
and  unrestricted  interplay  of  its  institutions 
and  rights  with  violence  toward  none.  Uru- 
guay is  heir  to  a  long  democratic  tradition 
and,  therefore,  suffered  all  the  more  from 
the  collapse  of  its  institutions.  Today  it  feels 
it  has  returned  to  its  old  legacy  and  has 
done  so  in  exemplary  fashion,  one  that  en- 
hances those  traditions. 

For  this  reason,  as  you,  yourself,  have 
pointed  out,  Mr.  President,  you  have  before 
you  today  not  only  the  Chief  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  but  also  the  President  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  the  President  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  who  repre- 
sents the  main  opposition  party,  and  my 
party's  leader  in  the  Senate,  who  happens 
to  be  the  son  of  the  last  Uruguayan  Presi- 
dent to  visit  here,  31  years  ago.  This  envi- 
ronment of  harmonious  cordiality  among 
the  different  branches  of  government  and 
democratic  parties  is  the  best  evidence  we 
can  offer  the  world  of  what  we  have 
achieved  in  such  a  short  time. 

I  would  not  be  sincere,  however,  if  I  did 
not  mention  that  our  country  is  still  experi- 
encing serious  problems  that  stem  from 
both  domestic  and  international  causes.  It  is 
not  easy,  Mr.  President,  to  strive  for  the 
consolidation  of  our  hard-won  democracy 
and  to  put  our  domestic  economy  in  order 
while  external  economic  and  financial  con- 
ditions subsist  that  in  some  cases  hamper, 
and  in  other  cases  actually  cancel  out,  the 
fruits  of  our  own  internal  efforts.  We  must 
respond  to  the  legitimate  and  urgent  call  of 
our  people  to  recover  their  past  standard  of 
living  and,  at  the  same  time,  confront  the 
heavy  debts  we  have  inherited — all  within 
the  context  of  an  increasingly  closed  and 
protectionist  world  trading  system.  These 
are  trends  which  your  government  has 
committed  itself  to  fight;  a  position  we 
wholeheartedly  endorse  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  mutual  advantages  of  fair  and 
open  world  trade. 

We  have  come  to  exchange  views  with 


you  and  your  government  on  many  of  these 
problems.  We  shall  speak  frankly,  as  we 
always  do — the  more  so  in  a  country  we 
have  always  considered  a  friend.  We  may  at 
times  disagree,  but  precisely  because  of  our 
friendship  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
speak  to  each  other  with  loyalty,  clearly  and 
constructively.  We  know  that  public  opin- 
ion is  very  important  in  this  democratic 
nation,  and  will  therefore  understand  our 
positions.  We  are  also  confident  that  your 
government  will  take  them  into  consider- 
ation when  we  look  together  at  ways  of 
improving  our  relationship  and  overcoming 
the  consequences  of  these  problems. 

Either  international  trade  is  freed,  or  we 
must  all  resign  ourselves  to  being  locked 
into  a  new  feudalism.  The  more  powerful 
may  survive  longer,  although  condenmed  to 
live  in  an  aggressive,  unstable,  and  violent 
world.  The  weaker,  like  us,  will  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  life  of  mediocrity.  But  all  of  us, 
sooner  or  later,  will  be  staring  poverty  in 
the  face.  George  Washington  foresaw  the 
importance  of  this  over  200  years  ago  when 
he  said,  "Sound  policy,  humanitarianism 
and  our  own  self-interest  all  suggest  a  har- 
monious and  liberal  exchange  with  all  na- 
tions." However,  even  in  our  trading  policy, 
we  must  keep  a  fair  and  unbiased  position 
without  seeking  or  granting  favors  or  exclu- 
sive preferences,  respecting  the  natural 
course  of  events.  For  this  reason,  we  seek 
neither  charity  nor  protectors  of  any  kind. 
We  need  only  cooperative  partners,  strong 
in  capital  and  technology,  with  whom  we 
may  work  together  to  build  a  better  world 
guided  by  the  same  ideals  of  freedom  that 
inspired  our  forefathers. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  troubled  world,  our 
country  is  today,  as  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
a  land  of  peace  and  democracy.  We  would 
wish  to  see  this  same  peace  and  democracy 
all  over  the  Americas,  achieved  by  us  Latin 
Americans  as  the  result  of  our  own  histori- 
cal commitments  and  our  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  the  future.  Uruguay  will  continue 
to  participate  in  all  political  efforts  aimed  at 
promoting  peace  in  today's  world,  especial- 
ly within  our  America.  Peace  and  democra- 
cy are  inseparable.  We  cannot  have  one 
without  the  other.  Uruguay  today  reaffirms 
once    again    its    faith    in    both    principles. 
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which  constitute  the  backbone  of  its  very 
existence  as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  this  spirit  that  we 
greet  you,  your  government,  and  our 
friends,  your  people. 

Thank  you. 

Note:  President  Reagan  spoke  at  10:10  a.m. 


at  the  South  Portico  of  the  White  House, 
where  President  Sanguinetti  was  accorded  a 
formal  welcome  with  full  military  honors. 
President  Sanguinetti  spoke  in  Spanish,  and 
his  remarks  were  translated  by  an  interpret- 
er. Following  the  ceremony,  the  two  Presi- 
dents met  first  in  the  Oval  Office  and  later 
in  the  Cabinet  Room. 


Appointment  of  Haley  Barbour  as  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Political  Affairs 
June  17,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Haley  Barbour  to  be  Deputy 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Director, 
Office  of  Political  Affairs.  He  will  succeed 
William  Lacey. 

Since  April  1985  he  has  served  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Political  Af- 
fairs, functioning  as  White  House  political 
liaison  to  the  Senate.  Previously,  he  was  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Henry,  Barbour 
and  DeCell,  and  a  director  of  the  Deposit 
Guaranty   Corp.   From   1973   to    1976,  he 


served  as  the  executive  director  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Republican  Party  and  of  the  South- 
ern Association  of  Republican  State  Chair- 
men. He  was  the  Republican  nominee  in 
the  1982  Mississippi  Senate  race  against 
Senator  John  Stennis.  Mr.  Barbour  is  the 
Republican  national  committeeman  for  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

He  graduated  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
sissippi Q.D.,  1973).  He  is  married  and  has 
two  children.  Mr.  Barbour  was  born  Octo- 
ber 22,  1947,  in  Yazoo  City,  MS. 


Appointment  of  Edward  M.  Rogers,  Jr.,  as  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Political  Affairs 
June  17,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  Edward  M.  Rogers,  Jr.,  to  be 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President  and 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Political 
Affairs.  This  is  a  new  position. 

Since  July  1985  he  has  served  as  Associate 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Political  Affairs  at 
the  White  House.  He  has  been  functioning 
as  the  deputy  to  the  White  House  political 
liaison  to  the  Senate.  In  1980  he  was  the 


press  secretary  for  the  Reagan-Bush  cam- 
paign in  Alabama.  He  has  served  as  an  ad- 
vance representative  for  both  President 
Reagan  and  Vice  President  Bush.  In  1984 
he  was  the  Reagan-Bush  '84  deputy  region- 
al campaign  director  for  the  Southeastern 
United  States. 

He  is  an  attorney  from  Birmingham,  AL, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama School  of  Law  Q.D.,  1984). 
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Nomination  of  Carol  Fraser  Fisk  To  Be  Commissioner  on  Aging  at 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
June  17,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Carol  Fraser  Fisk  to  be 
Commissioner  on  Aging,  Office  of  Human 
Development  Services,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  She  would  suc- 
ceed Marie  P.  ToUiver. 

Since  1984  Mrs.  Fisk  has  been  Acting 
Commissioner,  Administration  on  Aging. 
She  was  special  assistant  in  the  Office  of 
Human  Development  Services,  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  1981-1984; 
senior  research  associate.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties  Research,  Washington,  DC, 


1979-1981;  project  coordinator,  Arlington 
County  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Retarda- 
tion Services  Board,  1978-1979;  assistant  di- 
rector, Arlington  United  Way,  1977-1978; 
and  acting  director,  research  and  statistics 
division.  Northern  Virginia  Planning  Dis- 
trict Commission,  1972-1977. 

Mrs.  Fisk  graduated  from  Connecticut 
College  (B.A.,  1968),  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  (M.A.,  1972),  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity (government  managers  program,  1983). 
She  resides  in  Arlington,  VA,  and  was  bom 
March  2,  1946,  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 


Letter  Accepting  the  Resignation  of  Warren  E.  Burger  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
June  17,  1986 


Dear  Mr.  Chief  Justice: 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  today  accept 
your  retirement  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  effective  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Court's  current  Term.  Your  service  on 
the  Court,  extending  over  17  years,  has  set 
a  high  standard  for  your  successors,  and  you 
leave  with  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation  you 
served  so  well. 

In  our  discussions  over  the  past  year,  you 
have  emphasized  to  me  the  importance  you 
attach  to  the  work  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, of  which  you  serve  as  Chairman.  I 
respect  your  desire  to  retire  from  the  Court 
in  order  to  devote  your  full  energies  to  the 
important  objectives  of  the  Commission. 
But  I  must  express  regret  that  your  extraor- 
dinary gifts  will  no  longer  be  employed  on 
our  highest  Court. 

Your  career  exemplifies  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  this  great  Nation,  having  served 
your  country  in  the  Department  of  Justice, 
as  a  Judge  of  a  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, and  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  I  can  only  wish  you  good  luck  and 
Godspeed   in   the   important   endeavor   on 


which  you  are  now  embarked. 
With  warmest  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

[The  Honorable  Warren  E.  Burger,  The  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  Washington,  D.C. 
20543] 


My  dear  Mr.  President: 

Last  year  when  you  asked  me  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  on  the  Bicen- 
tennial of  the  United  States  Constitution  I 
agreed  to  undertake  at  least  to  try  to  get 
the  program  under  way.  My  old  friend  John 
Warner  who  was  similarly  "drafted"  to 
chair  the  1976  Commission  later  cautioned 
me  that  the  chairmanship  of  such  a  project 
was  a  full  time  enterprise. 

I  have  discovered  that  John  was  right. 
Between  my  purely  judicial  work  and  my 
administrative  duties,  I  already  had  two 
"full  time  jobs." 

I  know  we  share  the  view  that  the  story 
of  our  great  constitutional  system  must  be 
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recalled  to  the  American  people — and 
indeed  told  to  people  everywhere  who  seek 
freedom.  To  tell  that  story  as  it  should  be 
told  is  an  enormous  and  challenging  task.  I 
fear,  however,  it  is  now  too  late  to  enlist  a 
new  full  time  Chairman.  Accordingly,  I 
have  resolved  to  request  that  I  be  relieved 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  effec- 
tive July  10,  1986,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
my  successor  is  qualified,  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  §  371(b). 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
hold  this  great  office  for  seventeen  years 


during  a  stirring  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic  and  of  the  Court.  I  am  grateful 
that  our  system  is  such  that  this  opportunity 
could  come  to  me.  So  long  as  I  am  able,  I 
expect,  as  I  told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  June  6,  1969,  to  continue  to 
devote  every  energy  to  help  make  our 
system  of  justice  work  better. 
Sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Warren  E.  Burger 

[The  President,  The  White  House,  Washington, 
D.C.] 


Remarks  on  the  Resignation  of  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice  Warren 
E.  Burger  and  the  Nominations  of  William  H.  Rehnquist  To  Be 
Chief  Justice  and  Antonin  Scalia  To  Be  an  Associate  Justice 
June  17,  1986 


The  President.  On  May  27,  1986,  Chief 
Justice  Burger  advised  me  that  he  wanted 
to  devote  his  full  energies  in  the  coming 
year  to  the  important  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution 
and  for  that  reason  would  be  retiring  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  of 
the  end  of  the  Court's  current  term.  Today 
I  received  with  regret  Chief  Justice  Burg- 
er's letter  formally  notifying  me  of  his  re- 
tirement. 

And  immediately  after  my  conversation 
with  the  Chief  Justice,  I  directed  my  Chief 
of  Staff,  together  with  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Counsel  of  the  President,  to  devel- 
op recommendations  for  a  successor.  And  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  my  intention  to 
nominate  William  H.  Rehnquist,  currently 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
as  the  new  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States.  Upon  Justice  Rehnquist's  confirma- 
tion, I  intend  to  nominate  Antonin  Scalia, 
currently  a  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit,  as  Justice  Rehnquist's  successor. 

In  taking  this  action,  I  am  mindful  of  the 
importance  of  these  nominations.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  is  the 
final  arbiter  of  our  Constitution  and  the 
meaning  of  our  laws.  The  Chief  Justice  and 
the  eight  Associate  Justices  of  the  Court 


must  not  only  be  jurists  of  the  highest  com- 
petence, they  must  also  be  attentive  to  the 
rights  specifically  guaranteed  in  our  Consti- 
tution and  to  the  proper  role  of  the  courts 
in  our  democratic  system.  In  choosing  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist  and  Judge  Scalia,  I  have  not 
only  selected  judges  who  are  sensitive  to 
these  matters,  but  through  their  distin- 
guished backgrounds  and  achievements,  re- 
flect my  desire  to  appoint  the  most  quali- 
fied individuals  to  serve  in  our  courts. 

Justice  Rehnquist  has  been  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  since  1971,  a 
role  in  which  he  has  served  with  great  dis- 
tinction and  skill.  He  is  noted  for  his  intel- 
lectual power,  the  lucidity  of  his  opinions, 
and  the  respect  he  enjoys  among  his  col- 
leagues. Judge  Scalia  has  been  a  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  Circuit  since  1982.  His 
great  personal  energy,  the  force  of  his  intel- 
lect, and  the  depth  of  his  understanding  of 
our  constitutional  jurisprudence  uniquely 
qualify  him  for  elevation  to  our  highest 
court.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  promptly  con- 
sider and  confirm  these  gifted  interpreters 
of  our  laws. 

And  in  closing,  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  Chief  Justice  Burger.  He  has  led  the 
Supreme  Court  for  17  years,  a  time  of  great 
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change,  and  yet  a  period  also  of  consolida- 
tion and  stability  in  the  decisions  of  the 
Court.  Under  Chief  Justice  Burger's  guid- 
ance, the  Court  has  remained  faithful  to 
precedent,  while  it  sought  out  the  princi- 
ples that  underlay  the  framers'  words.  He  is 
retiring  now  in  order  to  devote  his  full  at- 
tentions to  a  momentous  occasion  in  our 
country's  history:  the  observance  in  1987  of 
the  200th  Anniversary  of  the  Constitution. 
This  is  an  endeavor  for  which  all  Americans 
will  be  grateful  and  to  which  I  and  the 
members  of  the  administration  will  lend  our 
total  support. 

I'm  proud  and  honored  to  stand  here 
today  with  Chief  Justice  Burger,  with  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist,  and  with  Judge  Scalia,  and 
to  discharge  my  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities as  President  of  the  United  States. 
Thank  you  all.  God  bless  you. 


you  said- 


Q.  Mr.  President,  what  impact  do  you 
think  this  will  have  on  the  abortion  issue — 
perhaps  the  most  emotional  issue  facing  the 
Court? 

The  President.  It  probably  won't  surprise 
you  when  I  tell  you  that  I'm  not  going  to 
take  any  questions  now.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  is  here  and  available  for  any  ques- 
tions you  might  have  of  him,  and  I  think 
the  others  of  us 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  judge  agrees 
with  you  on  the  abortion  issue,  though,  sir? 

The  President  What? 

Q.  Are  you  satisfied  that  the  judge  agrees 
with  you  on  the  abortion  issue? 

The  President.  I'm  not  going  to  answer 
any  questions.  If  I  start  answering  one, 
I'U 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  was  the  process 
which  led  you  to  Judge  Scalia?  Did  you 
know  him  before?  Did  people  come  to  you 
and  recommend  him?  What  was  the  proc- 
ess? 

The  President.  I'd  previously  appointed 
him  into  his  present  judgeship. 

Q.  Well,  what  made  you  think  that  he 
was  the  appropriate  choice  for  this  job? 

Q.  Well,  surely  you  must  think,  sir,  that 
he  agrees  with  you  on  such  issues  as  abor- 
tion, affirmative  action,  prayer  in  the 
schools? 

The  President.  That's  a  question,  and  as 


Q.  Why  didn't  you  appoint  Mr.  Meese? 

The  President.  I  can't  say  no  questions;  I 
can  say  no  answers.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  President,  without  a  question, 
could  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about  the  new 
Justice — ^whatever  you  can? 

Mr.  Wallison.  We'll  have  a  back- 
ground  

The  President.  There  will  be  background 
material — - 

Q.  But,  I  mean,  for  the  American  people, 
because  we 

The   President.    that    will    be    made 

available  to  you. 

Q.  Do  you  know  him  personally? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  take  questions  on  an- 
other subject?  Have  you  heard  from  Gorba- 
chev on  the  summit  yet,  sir? 

The  President.  No,  I  think  the  subject 
today  is  justice. 

Q.  Well,  could  we  ask  Justice  Burger? 
Chief  Justice  Burger,  could  you 

Q.  Did  he  recommend  his  successor? 

The  President.  No,  the  Justice  said  that  he 
would  not  presume  to  do  that.  He  did  dis- 
cuss with  me  individuals  and  give  me  his 
opinion  of  them. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  maybe  it's  ap- 
propriate now  to  ask  you  to  give  us  your 
thoughts  after,  what,  since  1969 — 17  years 
in  the  Court? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  Seventeen  years, 
yes. 

Q.  Sum  up  your  tenure.  What  do  you 
think  you've  done  for  this  Court? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  That  would  take  me 
about  17  years,  and  you  don't  want  to 
spend  that  much  time.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Why  are  you  leaving  the  Court,  sir? 
Could  you  explain  a  little  bit  why  you're 
leaving  the  Court? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  For  one  primary 
reason:  that  the  200th  Anniversary  of  the 
Constitution  got  a  late  start — the  celebra- 
tion got  a  late  start.  It  is  vastly  underfi- 
nanced, and  we're  going  to  have  the  devil's 
own  time  trying  to  do  the  kind  of  a  job  that 
ought  to  be  done  for  this  great  event.  John 
Warner,  the  Chairman  of  the  '76  event,  you 
remember,  was  drafted  from  his  job  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  which  he  did  not  want 
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to  leave;  and  being  an  old  friend,  he  told 
me,  when  this  subject  came  up  last  year, 
that  the  job  of  Chairman  was  a  full-time 
job.  I  already  have  two  full-time  jobs,  as  you 
know:  a  job  as  a  Justice  of  the  Court  and 
the  other  job  with  all  the  vast  administra- 
tion problems.  And  it  just  isn't  feasible  to 
have  three  full-time  jobs. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  health,  sir?  I  mean, 
people  don't  leave  the  Court  except  for 
matters  of  health,  normally. 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  Well,  you  make  the 
diagnosis.  Do  I  look  as  though  I'm  falling 
apart?  [Laughter] 

Q.  No,  but,  sir,  is 

Q.  Well,  it's  not  how  you  look,  it's  how 
you  feel.  I  mean,  was  it  a  matter  of  health, 
sir? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  Never  felt  better  in 
my  life. 

Q.  Are  you  pleased  with  the  direction 
that  the  Court  has  taken?  How  would  you 
assess  your  tenure  in  the  Court? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  I  wouldn't  try  to 
assess  it.  I  leave  that  to  other  people  to  do 
it. 

Q.  Do  you  leave  it  with  satisfaction,  sir — 
that  you  have  accomplished  what  you  set 
out  to? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  Not  everything  I  set 
out  to,  no. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  a  little  bit  about 
what  you're  sad  not  to  have  finished? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  What  I  did  not  finish 
was  an  absolute  imperative,  and  that's  to 
experiment  with  this  intermediate  panel 
that  is  now  pending  before  the  Congress. 
It's  a  5-year  experiment.  It  won't  cost  any 
money,  and  that's,  perhaps,  why  it  doesn't 
attract  much  attention  in  Washington.  It  lit- 
erally will  cost  nothing  except  to  bring  the 
judges  from  wherever  they  are  into  Wash- 
ington. 

Q.  Did  you  participate  in  a  judgment  on 
the  Gramm-Rudman  ruling? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  I'm  going  to  answer 
this  other  question  first.  That  bill  is  pend- 
ing. It  would  take  about  50  cases  a  year  off 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  And  at  the  present 
time,  if  you're  doing  your  homework — those 
of  you  who  are  regulars  on  the  Court — 
you'll  find  that  there  are  50  to  100  cases 
denying  cert,  where  one,  two,  or  three  Jus- 
tices file  a  dissent  and  say  this  case  ought  to 


be  taken.  There  are  important  cases  that 
ought  to  be  taken  that  aren't  taken.  You 
know,  we've  gone  from  Chief  Justice  War- 
ren's first  year  with  65  signed  opinions,  and 
we've  been  rimning  over  150  for  the  last  4 
or  5  years.  We've  gone  from  1,400  and 
some  filings  back  in  Earl  Warren's  day  to 
nearly  5,000 — ^nearly  100  a  week.  The 
Court's  got  to  have  some  relief  somewhere. 
I'm  astonished  that  we  haven't  had  some 
judges  fall  over  with  coronary  thrombosis  or 
some  other  illness  of  exhaustion  and  over- 
work. But,  going  back  specifically,  the  only 
health  problem  that  I  know  I  have  is  the 
one  that  I  have  had  since  I  was  10  years 
old,  and  that's  a  polio  back  from  having 
polio.  And  apart  from  the  ordinary  mental 
deterioration  that  occurs  after  age  40 — 
[laughter] 

Q.  Did  you  approve  of  the  new  appoint- 
ment on  the  Court? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Q.  Do  you  approve  of  the  appointment  of 
Judge  Scalia? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  Well,  the  Constitu- 
tion doesn't  give  the  Chief  Justice  any  au- 
thority on  the  subject. 

Q.  But  do  you  have  a  personal 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  I  have  known  each 
of  these  men.  I've  known  Justice  Rehnquist 
as  a  colleague  for  now,  what,  15  years? 

Justice  Rehnquist.  Fifteen  years,  Chief. 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  And  I've  known 
Judge  Scalia  since  the  time  he  was  an  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General.  He's  participated  in 
extrajudicial  activities,  like  being  a  member 
of  the  American  team  visiting  England  to 
study  some  of  their  methods.  We  are  not 
close  friends.  I  have  a  high  regard  for  each 
of  them,  a  high  regard. 

Q.  Sir,  had  you  grown  weary  of  being 
Chief  Justice,  sir? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  No,  I'm  not  weary  of 
it.  No,  I  would  like  to  have  stayed  until  we 
got  some  of  this  remedy  that  I  told  you 
about.  But  I  think 

Q.  Why  aren't  you? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  I  think  the  constitu- 
tional celebration  is  more  important.  And 
after  all,  there  are  some  other  people  that 
can  carry  on  this  work.  It's  just  up  to  the 
Senate. 

Q.    Can   we    talk   to  Judge    Scalia   and 
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ask 

Q.  Justice  Rehnquist? 

Q.  Can  we  ask  Judge  Scalia  about  his 
background? 

Q.  Has  the  court  ruled  on  Gramm- 
Rudman? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  I  don't  know  which 
question- 


er. Mr.  Chief  Justice 

Q,  Mr.  Chief  Justice 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  Have  you  had  the 
Miranda  warning  yet?  [Laughter] 

Q.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  it's  suggested  that 
you  withheld  the  ruling  on  Gramm-Rudman 
because  there  was  a  leak,  and  that  out  of 
pique  the  Court  withheld  the  ruling.  Can 
you  enlighten  us  on  that? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  I  thought  that  came 
down  last  week.  Did  you  all  miss  it? 
[Laughter] 

Q.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes,  tell  us  about  it. 

Q.  And  are  you  denying  that  youVe  ruled 
and  affirmed  the  lower  court  finding  of  un- 
constitutionality of  Gramm-Rudman? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  Well,  don't  you  go 
back  and  read  those  things.  We  came  down 
a  week  ago? 

Q.  I  missed  it. 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  You  missed  it? 

Q.  Justice  Rehnquist,  could  we  ask  you 
your  thoughts  about  being  nominated  for 
the  highest  judicial  post  in  this  country? 

Justice  Rehnquist.  Well,  Fm  deeply  grati- 
fied by  the  confidence  that  the  President 
has  shown  in  me  by  making  the  nomina- 
tion. rU  do  my  best  to  deserve  that  confi- 
dence. 

Q.  Mr.  Rehnquist,  how  is  your  health?  I 
hate  to  be  a  one  track,  but  youVe  had  some 
problems  in  the  past.  What 

Justice  Rehnquist.  I  think  I  won't  answer 
any  further  questions  of  the  kind  that  might 
come  up  before  the  Senate  confirmation 
committee. 

Q.  But  you  will  have  a  more  conservative 
Court  now,  won't  you? 

Justice  Rehnquist.  I  stand  by  what  I  said  a 
moment  ago.  I'll  defer  all  those  answers  till 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  meets. 

Q.  Your  health  will  be  a  matter  of  ques- 
tioning then? 

Q.  Judge  Scalia,  can  you  share  your 
thoughts  with  us   as   a  new  nominee — as 


much  as  you  can  say  about  your  philosophy? 
Judge  Scalia.  Yes,  on  the  substance  of  it,  I 
think  I'm  with  Justice  Rehnquist.  I  know  a 
good  idea  when  I  hear  one.  [Laughter] 

Q.  What  about  your  personal  thoughts? 
Judge  Scalia.  My  personal  thoughts  are — 
for  somebody  who  spent  his  whole  profes- 
sional life  in  the  law — getting  nominated  to 
the  Supreme  Court  is  the  culmination  of  a 
dream,  of  course.  And  I'm  greatly  honored 
that  the  President  would  have  such  confi- 
dence in  me  and  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
do  so  as  well.  And  I'll  certainly  do  whatever 
I  can  to  live  up  to  it. 

Q.  Did  administration  officials,  sir,  ques- 
tion you  on  your  views  on  Rowe  v.  Wade'^ 

Judge  Scalia.  I  think  I  respond  the  way 
Justice  Rehnquist  does. 

Q.  No,  I'm  not  asking  your  personal 
view 

Q.  Are  you  a  Republican? 

Q. of  that  subject,  sir.  I'm  wondering 

whether  you  were  questioned  before  your 
selection  was  made  on  that  subject? 

Judge  Scalia.  If  the  Senate  wants  to  ask 
that,  they  may.  But  I  don't  want  to  get 
into 

Q.  Do  you  expect  a  prime  controversy  in 
the  Senate  confirmation? 

Judge  Scalia.  I  have  no  idea.  I'm  not  a 
politician. 

Q.  Judge  Rehnquist,  an  administrative 
question:  How  do  you  feel  about  television 
coverage  of  the  Supreme  Court?  [Laughter] 

Justice  Rehnquist.  You  can  call  it  an  ad- 
ministrative question  if  you  want  to,  but  it 
comes  under  the  same  rubric  that  I  indicat- 
ed a  moment  ago.  I'll  defer  all  questions 
like  that. 

Q.  Would  you  carry  on  in  the  same  tradi- 
tion as  Chief  Justice  Burger?  Do  you  consid- 
er the  mandate  to  carry  on  in  the  same 
tradition  as  Chief  Justice  Burger  or  would 
you  make  changes? 

Justice  Rehnquist.  Again,  I  will  defer 
those  questions. 

Q.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  how 

Q.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  some  people  suggest 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  become  more 
sharply  divided  under  your  tenure.  First  of 
all,  do  you  agree  with  that,  and  how  would 
you  characterize  the  general  level  of  comity 
among  the  Justices  today? 
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Chief  Justice  Burger.  It  has  not  become 
more  sharply  divided.  If  you  go  back  and 
read  the  opinions  over  35,  40  years,  you'd 
find  there  just  isn't  any  substance  to  that. 
The  reason  there  are  nine  people  up 
there — and  there  are  days  when  Fd  like 
there  to  be  just  one — \laughter\ — the  reason 
you  have  nine  is  to  have  this  interchange 
and  interplay.  It  goes  on  all  the  time.  In  the 
17  years  I  have  been  there  presiding  over 
the  conferences,  never  once,  never  once 
has  a  voice  been  raised  in  any  discussions. 
They're  vigorous  discussions,  as  they  should 
be — always  will  be,  I  hope.  We  have  cordial 
and  good  relations.  We  can  disagree  in  a 
civilized  way,  and  we  do. 

Q.  Mr.  Chief  Justice 

Q,  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  since  you  are  not 
going  before  the  Senate,  perhaps  you  can 
give  us  your  views  on  whether  these  new 
appointments  will  change  the  philosophy  or 
direction  of  the  Court  in  the  next  few  years. 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  Well,  I  could  if  I 
thought  about  it  a  great  deal,  but  I  haven't 
thought  about  it,  so  I  would  not  entertain  it. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  Judge  Scalia  better 
than  anybody  else  in  this  room.  Give  us  a 
little  sense,  if  you  would 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  No,  I  wouldn't  say  I 
know  Judge  Scalia  better  than  anyone  else 
in  this  room. 

Q.  Better  than  anyone  else  on  this  side  of 
the  room.  \Laughter'\ 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  Then  some  of  you 
haven't  been  on  the  job,  doing  your  home- 
work. 

Q.  We  cover  the  White  House. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  it  was 
going  to  be  announced? 

Q.  When? 

Q.  Justice  Burger 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  I  don't  know,  a  day 
or  two  ago. 

^.  And 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us 

Q.  Sir,  what  will  you  miss  most  about 
being  Chief  Justice? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  Really  nothing. 
\Laughter\ 

Mr.  Speakes.  Your  press  officer  reminds 
me  you  have  a  press  conference  at  6  if  you 
would  like  to  save  some. 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  Yes,  there's  going  to 
be  a  conference  at  6  up  at  the  Court.  I  dare 


not  say  that  we're  going  to  serve  coffee  and 
sandwiches,  because  we  have  only  prepared 
coffee  and  sandwiches  for  the  regulars.  The 
reason  it  has  to  be  at  6  is  that  I  had  agreed 

with   Mr. 1   should   know   all   of  these 

famous  people  in  television 

Mr.  Speakes.  Moyers  [Bill  Moyers,  CBS 
News]. 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  Moyers,  Bill  Moyers, 
a  talk  with  Bill  Moyers  on — [laughter] — 
just 

Q.  He's  going  to  be  mad  you  didn't  let 
him  announce  it. 

Chief  Justice  Burger. just  one  subject, 

and  that's  the  Bicentennial.  That's  the  only 
subject  I  will  discuss. 

Q.  Mr.  Meese,  are  you  disappointed  that 
you  were  not  nominated? 

Q.  Justice  Burger,  was  your  decision  to 
retire  at  this  time  related  at  all  to  a  desire 
to  have  President  Reagan  appoint  your  suc- 
cessor? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  Well,  if  that  had 
been  my  desire,  I  had  quite  a  bit  of  time  to 
wait  here. 

Q.  Can  you  tell 

Q.  Attorney  General  Meese,  could  you 
come  up  and  talk  to  us  for  a  moment,  sir? 

Q.  Chief  Justice  Burger 

Attorney  General  Meese.  This  is  the  Chief 
Justice's  conference,  not  mine. 

Q.  Chief  Justice  Burger,  can  you  tell 
us 

Q.  Can  you  address 

Q.  a  little  something  about  your  ten- 
dering of  the  resignation  with  the  Presi- 
dent? Did  you  personally  come  over 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  I  just  gave  it  to  him 
10  minutes  ago. 

Q.  And  what  happened?  Can  you  tell  us  a 
little  of  the  conversation? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  He  said,  "Thank 
you,"  as  I  remember.  [Laughter]  I  think 
maybe  he  and  his  staff  were  a  little  re- 
lieved. All  they  had  was  a  word  of  mouth 
from  me  before,  and  if  I  hadn't  shown  up 
with  that  letter  today,  you'd  have  really  had 
a  problem.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Chief  Justice,  what  was  the  reason 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  And  by  the  way, 
you'll  all  get  copies  of  that  letter  if  you'd 
like  it. 

Q.  Thank  you. 
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Q.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  what  was  the  reason 
for  the  timing  of  the  announcement  today 
of  the  change  in  the  Court?  The  President 
said  you  decided  on  your  resignation  last 
month.  Why  was  it  all  announced  today? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  You'll  have  to  ask 
the  President  that.  I  don't  know  the  timing. 

Q.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
Bicentennial,  would  you've  retired?  When? 
I  mean,  do  you  have  any  views 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  By  my  letter,  as  you 
will  see,  the  effective  date  is  July  10th.  We 
hope  to  conclude  the  term  before  that,  but 
there  is  always  a  certain  amount  of  adminis- 
trative debris  to  be  cleared  up  and 

Q.  But  were  it  not  for  the  Bicentennial, 
would  you  have  retired?  At  what  stage? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  No.  No,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  Bicentennial,  I  would  not  have 
retired. 

Q.  What  was  your  toughest  case?  Some 
people  have  suggested  it  was  the  Nixon 
tape  case.  After  all,  he  appointed  you  to  the 
Court,  you  joined  the  unanimous  judgment 
which  forced  him  to  turn  over  those  tapes, 
which  were  his  undoing. 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  That  was  not  the 
toughest. 

Q.  What  was  it? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  I  really  don't  know. 
I'd  have  to  give  you  a  list  of  about  25  or  30. 
In  fact,  a  couple  that  are  coining  down  very 
soon  and  that  one  last  week  that  you  fellows 
all  missed — [laughter] 

a  No. 

Q.  Is  that  a  tough  one? 

Q.  When  are  we  going  to  get 

Chief  Justice  Burger.   Beg  your  pardon? 

Q.  When  will  we  get  that  Gramm- 
Rudman  opinion? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  Sometime  before 
the  10th  of  July,  I  hope. 

Q.  Do  you  think  others  on  the  Court 
should  emulate  you? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  In  what  respect? 
[Laughter] 

Q.  Retiring?  [Laughter] 

Q.  Judge  Scalia,  would  you  call  yourself  a 
tough  judge? 

Judge  Scalia.  I  think  that's  in  the  category 
of  questions  I  think 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  when  you  were  first 
approached  by  the  administration?  Just  give 
us  a  sense  of  the  timing — ^when  you  first 


heard  and  what  the  feelings  were? 

Judge  Scalia.  I  think  if  the  President 
wants  that  to  be  known,  I'm  sure  he'll  tell 
you. 

Q.  Well,  why  were  you  picked? 

Mr.  Speakes.  We  do  have  a  person  to  give 
you  all  that  information  if  you  relin- 
quish  

Q.  Well,  we'd  rather  have  it  from  these 
people,  themselves. 

Q.  Judge  Scalia,  could  you  tell  us  where 
you  went  to  school  and  what  your  back- 
ground is? 

Mr.  Speakes.  We  have  that  in  the  bins  at 
this  very  moment. 

Q.  But  we'd  love  to  have  it  on  tape. 

Q.  Judge  Scalia,  many  of  the  judges  ap- 
pointed by  this  administration  are  said  to 
have  been  subjected  to  a  rigorous  screening 
process  conducted  under  Attorney  General 
Meese.  Were  you  at  all — Roe  v.  Wade 
aside — asked  any  of  your  positions  on  vari- 
ous points  of  law? 

Judge  Scalia.  I  have  no  idea  what  the 
screening  process  was.  And,  again,  you'd 
have  to  ask  the  Attorney  General. 

Q.  No  one  spoke  to  you,  sir? 

Judge  Scalia.  I  speak  to  people  all  the 
time. 

Q.  But  I  mean,  there  was  no  screening 
process  directly  with  you? 

Judge  Scalia.  I'd  prefer  not  to  answer 
that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  met  the  President  of 
the  United  States  before  today? 

Judge  Scalia.  Yes,  I  had  met  the  President 
before  today. 

Q.  On  this  subject  of  your  appointment? 

Q.  Judge,  can  I  ask  you  a  question  that 
you  can  answer?  Can  you  give  us  the  pro- 
nunciation of  your  name?  [Laughter]  I've 
heard  it 

Judge  Scalia.  I'd  be  happy  to  do  that — 
Sca-fe-a. 

Q.  First  name? 

Q.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  did  you  at  any  point 
consider  telling  the  President  that,  you 
know,  you  just  don't  have  time  to  run  the 
Bicentennial — the  Constitution — that,  in 
fact,  you're  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  you'd  rather  do  that? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  Nobody  that  I  know 
of  could  do  all  three  of  the  jobs  that  I  spoke 
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of  that  I've  been  trying  to  do  for  this  last 
year.  One  week,  recently,  after  I  had  been 
carrying  around  a  walking  flu  bug,  one  of 
my  staff  informed  me  that  I  had  logged  105 
hours  that  week.  Now,  80  and  90  I  can 
handle,  but  I'm  getting  a  little  too  old  for 
105. 

Q.  Well,  I  think  what  has  us  all  astounded 
here  is  the  fact  that  you  are  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  and  you're  putting 
that  aside  to  handle  a  job  that  in  fact  is 
going  to  be  over  in  a  year. 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  No,  3  years. 

Q.  Well,  3  years,  whatever.  Did  you 
figure  perhaps  you  would  let  the  President 
take  that  burden  off  of  you  so  you  could 
remain  as  Chief  Justice,  or  were  you  simply 
weary  of  being  Chief  Justice? 

Chief  Justice  Burger,  No,  I  wasn't  weary 
of  being  Chief  Justice.  It's  a  lot  of  fun.  But  I 
go  back  to  what  I  said  first.  We  have  an 
inadequate  preparation  for  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Constitution.  It's  a  remarkable  story. 
It's  one  of  the  great,  great  stories  in  Ameri- 
can history,  and  it's  our  job  to  tell  it.  And 
we're  just  getting  organized.  We  haven't 
got  a  main  headquarters  yet.  We're  scat- 
tered in  three  buildings.  We've  got,  for 
Washington,  a  piddling  appropriation  of  $12 
million,  and  10  years  ago  John  Warner  had 
over  $200  million.  If  we're  going  to  cele- 
brate this  thing  in  the  proper  way  and  have 
people  get  an  understanding — in  this  coun- 
try and  elsewhere — about  what  freedom 
means  and  that  this  is  the  instrument  that 
gave  that  freedom  and  how  it  works,  there 
is  a  lot  of  work  to  be  done.  I  expect  to  be 
working  literally  full  time. 

Q.  You  said  this  was  the  primary  reason 
that  you  were  resigning. 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  That's  right. 

Q.  What  would  the  secondary  reason  be, 
if  any? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  I  didn't  have  a  sec- 
ondary reason. 

Q.  Mr.  Meese,  can  you  tell  us  how  the 
Court  might  change  with  these  changes? 

Attorney  General  Meese.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  Justice  Rehnquist 

Q.  Are  you  disappointed  you  weren't 
named? 

Attorney  General  Meese.  No. 

Mr.  Speakes.  I  think  the  growing  consen- 
sus, if  we  took  a  vote,  would  be  time  to 


conclude.  These  gentlemen  will  be  before 
the  Senate,  and  this  gentleman  will  be 
before  the  press  this  afternoon. 

Q.  Larry,  just  one  question  of  Mr.  Justice 
Rehnquist  that  perhaps  he  could  answer 
without  violating  his  duties  to  the  Senate. 

You,  sir,  have  had  a  reputation  more  as  a 
thinker  and  writer  on  the  Court  than  as  an 
administrator.  Do  you,  too,  consider  it  the 
culmination  of  a  dream  to  be  Chief  Justice 
and  thus  have  to  take  on  all  these  adminis- 
trative tasks? 

Justice  Rehnquist.  I  wouldn't  call  it  the 
culmination  of  a  dream,  but  it's  not  every 
day  when  you're  61  years  old  that  you  get  a 
chance  to  have  a  new  job.  [Laughter]  And 
you  take  on  some  things  you  don't  like 
along  with  a  lot  of  things  that  you  do  like. 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  In  that  respect, 
there  is  a  perfect  parallel.  Bill  Rehnquist  is 
the  same  age  I  was  when  I  was  nominated 
back  in  the  Garfield  administration,  I  think 
it  was.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Ronald  Reagan  was  69  or  70  and  he 
got  a  new  job. 

Q.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  how  have  you  seen 
the  Court  change  philosophically  during 
your  tenure? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  I  think  I  got  just 
part  of  that  question.  Has  it  changed  philo- 
sophically? 

Q.  How,  sir?  How  have  you  seen  it 
change  philosophically  during  your  tenure? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  Well,  if  you  look 
over  the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  or  of  the  country,  you  will 
find  at  different  periods  there  are  different 
needs  and  different  problems  and  there  are 
different  answers.  And  then  sometimes  you 
find  that  an  answer  that  you  gave  2  years 
ago  or  3  or  5  doesn't  quite  fit,  and  you 
adjust  it.  We  have  been  doing  some  adjust- 
ing. That  was  done  in  the  previous  15  years, 
but  we  haven't  done  a  fraction  of  that  ad- 
justing that  was  done  in  the  15  years  before 
my  tenure  began. 

Q.  Do  you  regret  any  of  your  decisions, 
sir?  Any  of  the  opinions  you  wrote?  Would 
you  like  to  change  them? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  I  wish  some  of  them 
were  a  little  shorter.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Just  to  follow  up  on  my  question. 

Q.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  you've  had  a  good 
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relationship  with  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion throughout  your  tenure  as  Chief  Jus- 
tice. Are  you  at  all  concerned  that  the  ABA 
was  not  consulted,  apparently,  about  your 
replacement  on  the  Court? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  the  procedures,  not  a  thing.  I 
have  never  understood  that  the  appoint- 
ments to  the  Supreme  Court  automatically 
were  cleared  with  the  American  Bar.  Some- 
times they  are  consulted,  and  sometimes 
they're  not. 

Q.  Mr.  Chief  Justice,  if  I  could  follow  up 
on  my  question. 

Mr.  Speakes.  Go  ahead. 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  The  last  one. 

Mr.  Speakes.  The  Justice  has  ruled.  Chief 
Justice  has  ruled — ^last  one. 

Q.  You  said  that  there  had  not  been 
nearly  the  changes  during  your  tenure  as  in 
the  preceding  15  years.  Does  that  mean 
there  was  less  need  for  change  or  it  just  did 
not  happen? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  I'll  leave  that  to  you. 

Q.  Okay. 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  Objective  observers 


are  a  better  judge  of  that  than  I  am. 

Q.  Are  you  going  to  hand  down  Gramm- 
Rudman  tomorrow? 

Chief  Justice  Burger.  I  thought  it  was  last 
week. 

Q.  Judge  Scalia,  can  we  get  the  pronunci- 
ation of  your  first  name? 

Judge  Scalia.  An-ton-m  is  what  I've 
always 

Q.  Antonin  Scalia? 

Judge  Scalia.  That's  right. 

Q.  And  so  forth  it  shall  be. 

Judge  Scalia.  Well,  all  right.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Does  your  wife  know  about  this? 

Mr.  Speakes.  Do  you  want  to  file? 

Q.  Yes. 

Mr.  Speakes.  Okay.  At  2:40  we  will  have 
the  background  briefing.  You  have  the  two 
announcements  in  the  bins,  the  exchange  of 
letters,  and  I  believe  the  statement  by  the 
President  all  in  there. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  to  reporters  at  2 
p.m.  in  the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White 
House.  Peter  J.  Wallison  was  Counsel  to  the 
President,  and  Larry  M.  Speakes  was  Princi- 
pal Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the  President. 


Nomination  of  William  H.  Rehnquist  To  Be  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
June  17,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Associate  Justice  William 
H.  Rehnquist  to  be  the  next  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States.  He  would  succeed  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E.  Burger.  Justice  Rehnquist 
was  named  to  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1971  by  President  Nixon. 

Prior  to  joining  the  Supreme  Court,  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist  served  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel  from  1969  to  1971. 
He  practiced  law  as  a  partner  with  several 
firms  in  Phoenix,  AZ,  from  1953  to  1969. 


He  was  a  law  clerk  to  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Robert  H.  Jackson  in  1952-1953.  He 
graduated  first  in  his  class  from  Stanford 
Law  School  in  1952.  He  received  his  B.A., 
with  great  distinction,  from  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  a  member  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  He  received  M.A.  degrees  in 
political  science  from  Stanford  in  1948  and 
from  Harvard  in  1949. 

Justice  Rehnquist  is  married  to  the 
former  Natalie  Cornell,  and  they  have  three 
children.  He  was  born  on  October  1,  1924, 
in  Milwaukee,  WI. 
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Nomination  of  Antonin  Scalia  To  Be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court 
June  17,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Judge  Antonin  Scalia  to  be 
Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  He  would  succeed  Associate 
Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist  upon  Justice 
Rehnquist's  confirmation  as  the  next  Chief 
Justice.  Judge  Scalia  has  been  sitting  on  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  Circuit  since  1982,  when  he  was 
named  to  that  court  by  President  Reagan. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  Judge  Scalia  was  a  law  professor  at 
the  University  of  Chicago.  He  has  also 
taught  at  Stanford,  Georgetown,  and  the 
University  of  Virginia  Law  Schools.  He  was 
a  resident  scholar  at  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute  in  1977.  From  1974  to  1977, 
Judge  Scalia  served  in  the  Department  of 
Justice  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  the 
Office  of  Legal  Counsel.  Judge  Scalia  prac- 


ticed law  at  Jones,  Day,  Reavis  &  Pogue, 
Cleveland,  OH,  between  1960  and  1967; 
was  General  Counsel  of  the  Office  of  Tele- 
communications Policy  from  1971  to  1972; 
and  between  1972  and  1974  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Administrative  Conference 
of  the  United  States.  Judge  Scalia  was  grad- 
uated from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1960 
where  he  was  note  editor  of  the  Harvard 
Law  Review.  He  received  his  B.A.,  summa 
cum  laude,  from  Georgetown  University  in 
1957,  graduating  valedictorian  and  first  in 
his  class.  During  1960-1961,  he  held  a  Shel- 
don fellowship  awarded  by  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

Judge  Scalia  is  married  to  the  former 
Maureen  McCarthy,  and  they  have  nine 
children.  Judge  Scalia,  whose  father  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States,  was  born  on 
March  11,  1936,  in  Trenton,  NJ. 


Nomination  of  Rear  Admiral  Francis  D.  Moran  To  Be  Director  of 
the  Commissioned  Officer  Corps  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration 
June  17,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Rear  Adm.  Francis  D. 
Moran  to  be  Director  of  the  Commissioned 
Officer  Corps,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration,  Department  of  Com- 
merce. He  would  succeed  Rear  Adm.  Kelly 
E.  Taggart. 

Since  1975  Admiral  Moran  has  been  with 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration where  he  currently  serves  as 
Director,  Office  Aircraft  Operations,  a  posi- 
tion he  has  held  since  1983.  He  was  execu- 


tive assistant,  Office  of  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, 1982-1983;  Chief,  Helicopter  Oper- 
ations Group,  NOAA  Research  Facilities 
Center,  1975-1981;  and  Chief,  Pacific  Tides 
Party  and  NOAA  liaison  officer  to  the  U.S. 
Navy,  1970-1973. 

Admiral  Moran  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  Mississippi  (B.S.,  1960) 
and  the  University  of  Rhode  Island  (masters 
of  marine  affairs,  1974).  He  is  married,  has 
two  children,  and  resides  in  Miami,  FL.  He 
was  born  April  8,  1935,  in  Biloxi,  MS. 
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Appointment  of  Four  Members  of  the  President's  Board  of  Advisors 
on  Private  Sector  Initiatives 
June  17,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  President's  Board  of  Ad- 
visors on  Private  Sector  Initiatives.  The 
Board  is  comprised  of  key  leaders  from  the 
private  sector  who  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  on  stimulating  partnerships 
which  make  the  best  use  of  the  Nation's 
resources  in  all  sectors — public,  private,  and 
nonprofit. 

The  Board  of  Advisors  succeeds  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Council  on  Private  Sector 
Initiatives  (1983-1985)  and  the  President's 
Task  Force  on  Private  Sector  Initiatives 
(1981-1982).  The  Board  reports  to  the 
President  through  the  White  House  Office 
of  Private  Sector  Initiatives.  The  mission  of 
the  Board  includes  raising  awareness,  stimu- 
lating new  private  sector  initiatives,  remov- 
ing barriers  to  public-private  partnerships, 
and  promoting  the  long-term  development 
of  private  sector  initiatives. 

The  following  are  new  members: 

James  L.  Ketelsen,  of  Texas,  is  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Tenneco,  Inc.  He  currently 
serves  on  the  boards  of  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust 
Co.,  Sara  Lee  Inc.,  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute, and  Northwestern  University.  Mr.  Ketel- 


sen  was  a  1982  recipient  of  the  President's  Vol- 
unteer Action  Award  that  was  given  to  Tenne- 
co for  its  corporate  community  involvement 
program.  Mr.  Ketelsen  received  his  degree 
from  Northwestern  University. 

William  B.  Walsh,  M.D.,  of  Virginia,  is  founder 
and  president  of  Project  HOPE,  a  volunteer 
organization  that  has  lead  the  way  in  trying  to 
find  some  meaningful  private  sector  solutions 
to  world  health  problems.  Dr.  Walsh  received 
his  medical  degree  from  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine  in  Washington,  DC. 

Richard  Treibick,  of  Connecticut,  is  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  Cable  Holdings, 
Inc.,  a  company  engaged  in  the  cable  television 
business.  He  is  president  of  Alexandra  Realty 
Corp.,  which  handles  construction  and  devel- 
opment of  real  estate  and  other  projects.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the 
Blind,  a  volunteer  organization  to  help  the 
handicapped.  Mr.  Treibick  attended  Cornell 
University  and  Columbia  University. 

Frederic  H.  Brooks,  of  Connecticut,  is  chairman  of 
the  board  of  MacGregor  Sporting  Goods  Co. 
headquartered  in  East  Rutherford,  NJ.  He  is 
also  president  of  Connecticut  Economics  Corp. 
Mr.  Brooks  has  been  involved  in  several  inter- 
national volunteer  activities,  including  a  1984 
trade  mission  to  explore  investment  and  trade 
with  the  Government  of  Haiti.  Mr.  Brooks  re- 
ceived his  degree  from  Columbia  University. 


Appointment  of  J.  Dennis  McQuaid  as  a  Delegate  to  the  National 
White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
June  17,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  J.  Dennis  McQuaid  to  be  a 
delegate  to  the  National  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business.  This  is  a  new 
position. 

Mr.  McQuaid  is  a  practicing  attorney  with 


the  firm  of  McQuaid,  Bedford  &  Brayton  in 
San  Francisco,  CA.  He  graduated  from  St. 
Patrick's  College  (A.B.,  1961)  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Francisco  Law  School  (J.D., 
1970).  He  was  born  on  April  19,  1939,  in 
San  Diego,  CA. 
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Nomination  of  Simon  C.  Fireman  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
June  17,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Simon  C.  Fireman  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  January 
20,  1987.  He  would  succeed  Richard  H. 
Hughes. 

Mr.  Fireman  is  founder  and  chairman  of 
Aqua-Leisure  Industries,  Inc.,  in  Avon,  MA, 


which  he  established  in  1970.  Previously 
Mr.  Fireman  was  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  Marine  Hardware  and  Supply 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  1946-1970. 

Mr.  Fireman  attended  Harvard  Universi- 
ty and  Boston  University.  He  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  Avon,  MA. 
Mr.  Fireman  was  born  on  September  10, 
1925. 


Nomination  of  Milton  Frank  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  African  Development  Foundation,  and  Designation 
as  Vice  Chairperson 
June  17,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Milton  Frank  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
African  Development  Foundation  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  February  9, 
1990.  He  would  succeed  A.C.  Aterbery. 
Upon  confirmation  he  would  be  designated 
Vice  Chairperson. 

Mr.  Frank  is  currently  special  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Adelphi  University.  Previ- 
ously, he  was  director  of  public  affairs  of 
the  California  State  University  system, 
1969-1985;  and  in  1973  he  started  his  own 


public  relations  firm  in  California.  He 
served  in  various  public  affairs  positions  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  during  his  mili- 
tary service,  1942-1968;  including  Director 
of  Public  Affairs,  NORAD,  1966-1969,  and 
Director  of  Public  Affairs,  U.S.  Forces, 
Japan,  1964-1966. 

Mr.  Frank  graduated  from  the  University 
of  California,  Berkeley  (B.A.,  1941)  and 
Boston  University  (M.S.,  1958).  He  has  one 
child  and  resides  in  Santa  Monica,  CA.  Mr. 
Frank  was  born  on  November  18,  1919,  in 
Reno,  NV. 


Nomination  of  Calvin  Henry  RauUerson  To  Be  a  Member  of  the 
Peace  Corps  National  Advisory  Council 
June  17,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Cdvin  Henry  RauUerson 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Peace  Corps  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  for  a  term  of  1  year 
expiring  November  29,  1986.  This  is  a  new 
position. 

Since  1985  Mr.  RauUerson  has  been  with 
the  firm  of  Keene,  Monk  &  Associates  in 


Middleburg,  VA.  Previously,  he  was  vice 
president,  the  African  American  Institute, 
1981-1985;  Assistant  Administrator,  Bureau 
for  Private  and  Development  Cooperation, 
1978-1981,  and  special  assistant  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Bureau  for  Private  and  Devel- 
opment Cooperation,  February  1978  to 
August  1978,  at  the  U.S.  Agency  for  Inter- 
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national  Development;  assistant  professor, 
health  organization  management,  school  of 
medicine,  Texas  Tech  University  complex, 
1973-1978;  and  with  the  Peace  Corps  as 
Regional  Director  for  Africa,  1971-1973; 
Peace  Corps  Director  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
1969-1971;  and  Chief,  East  and  Southern 


Africa,  in  Washington,  DC,  1966-1969. 

Mr.  Raullerson  graduated  from  Lincoln 
University  (A.B.,  1943)  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity (M.P.A.,  1949).  He  is  married,  has 
three  children,  and  resides  in  Bethesda, 
MD.  Mr.  Raullerson  was  born  December 
18,  1920,  in  Utica,  NY. 


Statement  on  the  Death  of  Kate  Smith 
June  17,  1986 


Kate  Smith  was  a  patriot  in  every  sense  of 
the  word.  She  thrilled  us  all  with  her  stir- 
ring rendition  of  "God  Bless  America"  and 
sang  with  a  passion  which  left  few  eyes  dry. 
For  many  years,  Kate  Smith  touched  our 
hearts  and  souls  and  made  us  all  swell  with 
the  special  pride  of  being  Americans. 

No  one  who  heard  her  sing  will  ever 


forget  the  verve  she  brought  to  her  music 
in  a  way  which  made  her  a  special  part  of 
the  American  fabric.  All  America  loved  her, 
and  she  loved  America.  America  was 
indeed  God-blessed  to  have  Kate  Smith  as 
one  of  her  daughters.  Nancy  and  I  will  miss 
her  and  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
her  family. 


Toasts  at  the  State  Dinner  for  President  Julio  Maria  Sanguinetti  of 

Uruguay 

June  17,  1986 


President  Reagan.  Greetings,  and  wel- 
come to  the  White  House,  if  you  don't  feel 
welcome  already.  Tonight  we  mark  not 
only  the  visit  of  a  friend,  but  also  we  cele- 
brate a  nation's  return  to  democracy.  His- 
toric events  such  as  the  rebirth  of  Uruguay- 
an democracy  do  not  just  happen.  They're 
the  outcome  of  the  hard  work,  courage,  and 
commitment  of  extraordinary  individuals. 
Tonight  it's  my  honor  to  be  hosting  such  an 
extraordinary  individual,  a  man  who  shep- 
herded his  country  through  the  rocks  and 
crevasses  of  military  rule  and  safely  back  to 
freedom. 

Speaking  for  his  fellow  countrymen  earli- 
er this  year,  President  Sanguinetti  said,  "We 
know  we  want  democracy;  we  know  we 
want  the  observance  of  human  rights;  we 
know  we  want  the  self-determination  of  the 
people;  we  know  we  want  the  enforcement 
of  the  principles  of  international  law  within 
our  America;  we  know  we  want  peace." 
Well,  Mr.  President,  we  share  those  goals. 


and  we  also  know  what  we  want:  We  want 
to  be  friends  with  those  who  love  liberty, 
people  like  yourself  and  your  fellow  citizens 
of  Uruguay. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  welcoming  remarks 
this  morning,  a  love  of  freedom  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  national  identities  of  our 
two  countries.  One  need  only  think  back  to 
the  hero  whose  birthday  your  country  cele- 
brates this  week — General  Jose  Artigas,  a 
romantic  and  dashing  figure  if  there  ever 
was  one.  This  brave  man,  along  with  his 
army  of  gauchos,  fought  a  courageous  fight 
for  freedom  and  independence.  Once  he 
had  won  the  day,  unlike  so  many  other  so- 
called  leaders  throughout  the  world,  he  did 
not  march  to  the  capital.  Instead,  he  lived 
in  the  countryside,  content  with  the  title, 
"Protector  of  Free  Peoples,"  which  his 
countrymen  had  affectionately  bestowed 
upon  him.  Mr.  President,  as  the  elected 
leaders  of  democratic  governments,  we,  too, 
are  the  protectors  of  the  people — not  just  at 
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home,  but  wherever  people  struggle  for  lib- 
erty. And,  if  you'll  pardon  me  for  turning 
around  a  quotation  from  General  Artigas, 
today,  for  those  who  live  in  democracy,  the 
challenge  is  for  us  to  be  as  brave  as  we  are 
enlightened. 

So,  I  would  ask  all  of  you  to  join  me  in  a 
toast  to  a  modern-day  hero  of  freedom. 
President  Sanguinetti,  and  his  good  lady 
and  the  people  of  Uruguay. 

President  Sanguinetti.  Mr.  President,  dear 
friends,  you  have  spoken  just  now  of  some 
two  things  which  are  especially  dear  to  us 
Uruguayans:  friendship  and  General  Arti- 
gas. I  would  like  to  speak  about  both  of 
these  things  because  they  are  both  related 
historically. 

The  friendship  between  our  peoples  was 
born  during  the  time  of  Artigas'  life.  Artigas 
had  only  the  support  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  received  with  very  great  misunder- 
standing all  over  the  Americas  as  well  as  in 
Europe.  All  of  his  political  culture  and  edu- 
cation came  from  here.  He  was  a  man  of 
arms,  a  man  of  the  country.  The  common 
sense  of  Thomas  Paine  had  already  ex- 
plained to  him  what  the  ideas  of  freedom 
were.  And  he  had  taken  them  into  his 
heart,  and  with  incredible  tenacity  and  hon- 
esty, he  stuck  to  them  throughout. 

I  would  like  to  remind  you  that  in  1815, 
precisely  when  the  provinces  of  the  River 
Plate  region  gave  him  the  title  or  the  name, 
"Protector,"  he  found  himself  quite  alone. 
At  that  time,  he  was  fighting  not  only 
against  the  Spanish  Empire  but  also  against 
the  Portuguese,  which  at  that  time  was  very 
strong.  So,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Presi- 
dent Madison,  who  was — of  President 
Monroe,  rather — ^who  was  James  Madison, 
at  the  time,  sent  a  mission  to  see  General 
Artigas,  and  General  Artigas  asked  for 
American  support  against  the  Portuguese. 
The  Americans  gave  that  support  in  the 
form  of  seamen  from  Baltimore.  So,  sup- 
ported by  these  naval  people  from  the 
United  States,  from  Baltimore,  Artigas 
broke  the  Portuguese  blockade. 

It  was  from  then  that  the  idea  of  political 
freedom  and  freedom  of  trade  appeared  in 
association.  The  next  year  the  situation  got 
a  lot  worse  for  Artigas,  and  a  very  interest- 
ing debate  took  place  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Fortunately,   by   that   time  James   Monroe 


was  President,  and  he  was  very  well  aware 
of  the  situation.  The  Secretary  of  State  then 
was  James  Quincy  Adams.  And  Clay,  who 
was  a  bit  ahead  of  them  politically,  assumed 
a  position  against  Artigas.  Then  came  a 
debate  which  would  be  slightly  difficult  to 
reproduce  here.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  debated  this  in  great  depth 
and,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  position  of 
Monroe  and  John  Quincy  Adams  prevailed. 
And  there  it  was  said  that  General  Artigas 
was  the  only  real  democrat  of  the  River 
Plate  provinces.  And  I  think,  if  I'm  not  mis- 
taken, the  phrase  was,  "This  brave  and 
chivalrous  Republican." 

We  could  continue  talking  about  this 
longer,  but  I  would  just  recall  that  in  1820, 
the  star  over  Artigas  set,  and  he  was  defeat- 
ed. Abandoned  then,  he  chose  the  road  of 
exile.  And  he  received  then  a  letter  from 
James  Monroe  which,  fortunately,  still  sur- 
vives. In  this  letter,  Monroe  offered  asylum 
in  the  United  States.  This  letter  said  that 
not  only  would  he  be  allowed  to  lead  a 
peaceful  life  here,  but  that  he  would  be 
given  also  a  stipend  or  a  pension  in  keeping 
with  his  condition  in  life  and  his  rank.  At 
the  very  saddest  moment  in  his  life,  the 
only  voice  he  had  nearby  was  that  one.  And 
that  man,  who  was  defeated  militarily,  tri- 
umphed spiritually  because  he  created  a 
country  with  an  idea,  an  ideal,  and  that 
ideal  was  the  ideal  of  freedom. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  President,  how  old  are 
the  ties  which  bind  us  in  this  friendship.  A 
century  and  a  half  have  passed.  Our  nations 
have  prospered,  have  grown,  and  have  had 
their  history.  The  important  thing  is  that 
we  continue  inspired  by  the  same  banner, 
the  same  flag — the  flag  of  freedom.  I  would 
like  to  propose  a  toast  that  that  flag  of 
friendship  and  of  freedom  never  be  struck 
down.  So,  together  with  your  wife  and  you 
and  all  our  friends  here  present,  I  would 
like  to  propose  a  toast  to  that  old  friendship, 
which  is  always  renewed. 

Note:  President  Reagan  spoke  at  9:47  p.m. 
in  the  State  Dining  Room  at  the  White 
House.  President  Sanguinetti  spoke  in  Span- 
ish, and  his  remarks  were  translated  by  an 
interpreter. 
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Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
President's  Meeting  With  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
Leaders 
June  18,  1986 


The  President  met  this  morning  with  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Nicaraguan  Opposi- 
tion (UNO) — Alfonso  Robelo,  Arturo  Cruz, 
and  Adolpho  Calero.  They  discussed  with 
him  the  serious  threat  to  the  resistance 
forces  now  that  the  United  States  has  cut 
off  all  assistance.  The  three  leaders  of  the 
democratic  resistance  told  the  President 
that  Nicaraguan  freedom  fighters  have 
never  been  more  committed  to  their  strug- 
gle and  will  fight  on,  whatever  the  odds. 
They  promised  to  fight  alone,  if  necessary, 
against  the  largest  army  in  Central  Amer- 
ica— an  army  supplied  with  the  most  deadly 
Soviet  weaponry  and  trained  and  led  by 
Cuban  mercenaries. 

The  resistance  leaders  pledged  their  ef- 
forts to  keep  Congress  and  the  American 
people  aware  of  the  urgency  of  this  situa- 
tion. They  expressed  their  concern  over  the 
Sandinista  tactics  of  stalling  in  regional  ne- 
gotiations while  using  the  delay  to  attempt 
to  stamp  out  both  the  resistance  and  the 
internal  opposition.  The  resistance  leaders 
pointed  out  that  the  Soviets  are  stepping  up 
their  weapons  shipments  and  direct  assist- 
ance to  the  Sandinistas  in  the  hope  that 
they    can    destroy    the    freedom    fighters 


before  help  arrives.  The  President  pledged 
that  we  cannot  let  that  happen  and  noted 
that  the  world  is  watching  us  to  see  if  the 
United  States  is  only  a  fair-weather  friend 
of  freedom,  unwilling  to  help  those  fighting 
and  dying  for  the  very  same  principles  and 
beliefs  on  which  our  nation  was  founded. 

The  UNO  leaders  briefed  the  President 
on  the  recent  steps  they  have  taken  to 
broaden  their  democratic  base,  refine  their 
poHtical  program,  and  ensure  that  their 
movement  remains  representative  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people.  The  President  congratu- 
lated the  UNO  leaders  on  these  steps.  He 
praised  the  Nicaraguan  leaders  for  their 
clear  and  firm  commitment  to  the  goal  of 
establishing  democratic  government  in 
their  country. 

The  President  stressed  that  aid  to  the 
democratic  resistance  should  not  be  a  parti- 
san matter,  that  the  support  of  freedom  and 
opposition  to  Soviet  expansionism  on  the 
American  mainland  is  an  issue  on  which 
both  parties  should  be  united.  He  recalled 
how  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  President 
Kennedy  stood  upon  the  east  steps  of  the 
Capitol  Building  and  pledged  to  "support 
any  friend,  oppose  any  foe,  to  assure  the 
survival  and  success  of  liberty." 


Remarks  at  the  Presentation  Ceremony  for  the  "C"  Flag  Awards 
June  18,  1986 


Please  be  seated.  I  want  to  tell  you,  we 
really  have  tight  security  here.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Vice  President  and  I  found  out 
we  couldn't  get  out  of  the  door  in  the  Oval 
Office.  [Laughter]  So,  we  made  our  way 
aroimd.  Well,  thank  you  all,  and  welcome  to 
the  Rose  Garden.  And  I  want  to  thank  the 
advance  team  for  arranging  such  pleasant 
weather  for  today.  Usually,  in  this  season  of 
the  year,  these  summer  events  in  the  Rose 
Garden  are  a  httle  like  a  steambath.  As  one 


newcomer  to  Washington  sunmiers  once  re- 
marked: "It's  not  the  heat,  it's  the  humil- 
ity." He  obviously  hadn't  been  here  long, 
because  humility  is  not  in  great  supply  in 
this  town.  [Laughter] 

But  I  want  to  extend  special  thanks  to 
John  Phelan  who  has  very  actively  taken  on 
the  chairmanship  of  my  Board  of  Advisors 
for  Private  Sector  Initiatives.  It's  always 
good  to  know  that  the  chairman  of  the  New 
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York  Stock  Exchange  is  bullish  on  our  pro- 
gram. I  also  want  to  thank  Eddie  Fritts 
who,  as  vice  chairman  of  the  Board,  is  mo- 
bilizing the  communications  industry  to  rec- 
ognize model  private  sector  initiatives 
around  the  country  and  help  give  credit 
where  credit  is  due.  And  I  also  want  to 
thank  Bill  Taylor,  the  chairman  of  the  "C" 
Flag  program,  who  has  provided  strong 
leadership  and,  together  with  the  other 
sponsoring  organizations,  has  made  this  day 
possible. 

Thinking  earlier  about  this  "C"  Flag  cere- 
mony and  the  spirit  of  kindness  and  caring 
it  represents,  I  couldn't  help  but  remember 
an  old  story.  When  you  get  to  be  my  age, 
most  stories  you  remember  are  old.  [Laugh- 
ter] It's  about  that  traveling  salesman  who 
was  having  kind  of  a  rough  day  of  it.  And 
he  went  into  a  diner  finally,  wearily,  and 
ordered  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  couple  of 
eggs.  And  the  waitress  brought  the  order 
and  said,  "Will  there  be  anything  else?" 
And  he  said,  "Well,  how  about  a  few  kind 
words."  She  said,  "Don't  eat  the  eggs** 
[Laughter] 

The  truth  is,  when  we  first  came  to  office 
talking  about  private  sector  initiatives, 
there  were  a  lot  of  skeptics  out  there.  In 
those  days  people  had  been  conditioned 
to — certainly  beginning  to  be  conditioned — 
to  always  look  to  government  first.  But  the 
funny  thing  was,  the  more  they  depended 
on  government,  the  more  disappointed  they 
invariably  became.  To  steal  a  phrase  from 
the  private  sector,  they  were  using  it  more, 
but  enjoying  it  less.  What  had  been  forgot- 
ten in  all  those  times  was  that,  with  person- 
al charity,  there  are  two  winners:  the 
person  who  gives  as  well  as  the  person  who 
receives.  And  very  often,  it's  the  giver  who 
receives  the  most  precious  gift.  Personal, 
private  charity  humanizes  a  society.  It 
makes  us  more  aware  of  each  other,  of  our 
hopes  and  needs  and  of  our  sorrows  and  our 
joys,  and  it  makes  us  all  more  compassion- 
ate. I  think  we  found  that  the  cold,  clinical, 
impersonal  giving  of  government  handouts 
can  just  never  replace  private  voluntarism; 
sometimes  it's  even  counterproductive. 

It  reminds  me  of  another  story,  one  of  my 
favorities,  about  that  fellow  that  was  riding 
a  motorcycle  on  a  cold  day.  And  the  winds, 
hitting  the  buttons  on  the  front  of  his  leath- 


er jacket,  were  chilling  him.  And  he  finally 
pulled  over  and  turned  the  jacket  around 
and  put  it  on  backward.  And  that  protected 
him  from  the  wind,  but  it  also  restricted  his 
arm  movement  somewhat  and  he  hit  a 
patch  of  ice,  skidded  into  a  tree.  When  the 
ambulance  got  there  and  the  attendants  el- 
bowed their  way  through  the  crowd  that 
had  gathered,  and  they  said,  "What  hap- 
pened?" And  one  of  the  people  that  was 
there  first  said,  "Well,  we  don't  know. 
When  we  got  here,  he  seemed  to  be  all 
right,  but  by  the  time  we  had  his  head 
turned  around  straight,  he  was  dead." 
[Laughter]  That  story  comes  to  mind  when 
I  think  sometimes  of  government's  efforts. 

Well,  I  said  earlier  there  were  skeptics, 
but  they're  being  blown  out  of  the  water  by 
the  rising  tide  of  charitable  giving.  In  1985 
all  of  you,  the  private  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, the  corporations  and  the  foundations, 
gave  a  record  of  nearly  $80  billion  to  phil- 
anthropic causes.  And  that  was  an  increase 
of  $6y2  billion,  roughly,  more  than  from 
1984.  Between  1980  and  '85  charitable 
giving  in  this  country  has  risen  over  60  per- 
cent. Private  corporations  have  been  an  im- 
portant part  of  this  renaissance  in  private 
giving,  as  the  thousands  of  "C"  Flags, 
waving  over  office  buildings  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  attest.  It's  particular- 
ly significant  that  corporations  and  associa- 
tions in  this  country  are  on  the  move  in 
new  and  innovative  ways,  channeling  re- 
sources and  creative  genius  into  improving 
our  communities.  Corporate  giving  of  in- 
kind  and  noncash  donations,  such  as  proper- 
ty, personnel,  products,  and  low-interest 
loans,  have  as  much  as  tripled — without  re- 
placing cash  contributions.  You  are  using 
your  organizational  expertise  and  knowl- 
edge on  the  marketplace  to  focus  on  new 
opportunities  to  promote  community  part- 
nerships. These  private  sector  initiatives  are 
win-win  situations  and  demonstrate  that  no 
task  is  too  difficult  or  challenge  too  great 
when  matched  against  American  ingenuity 
and  resourcefulness. 

All  of  you  here  today  are  shining  exam- 
ples of  the  can-do  spirit.  For  example, 
there's  the  program  initiated  by  the  Clorox 
Company  in  Oakland,  California.  It's  called 
Project  JOY — that  stands  for  Job  Opportuni- 
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ties  for  Youth — training  young  people  in  the 
art  of  getting  and  holding  on  to  jobs. 
There's  the  program  begun  by  Avon  Prod- 
ucts to  enable  disadvantaged  children  to 
give  Christmas  gifts  to  their  families.  Can 
you  ever  imagine  government  thinking  of 
that  one,  or  doing  it?  The  Kroger  Company 
donated  10  cents  of  every  purchase  of  a 
certain  number  of  items,  raising  $100,000 
in  1  week,  to  help  feed  the  poor.  Polaroid 
Corporation  in  Boston  trains  500  unem- 
ployed from  the  inner  city  every  year  for 
meaningful,  full-time  jobs  and  follows  up  to 
make  sure  they  stay  employed.  Now,  that's 
a  pretty  picture.  The  Pillsbury  Company  is 
carrying  good  will  abroad  with  a  self-help 
program  to  improve  nutrition  in  rural  Bo- 


livia. I  wish  I  could  name  you  all.  The  good 
work  you're  doing  makes  your  country 
proud.  We've  shown  that  American  business 
can,  and  that  American  business  cares. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  hand  this  ceremo- 
ny over  to  Bill  Taylor  and  John  here  who'll 
be  calling  your  names  and  helping  as  I 
present  the  awards.  And  in  advance  I'll  say 
congratulations  to  you  all.  Keep  up  the 
good  work,  and  thank  you,  and  God  bless 
you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  11:36  a.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  He 
presented  citations  to  30  businesses  and  as- 
sociations for  their  outstanding  private 
sector  initiatives. 


Nomination  of  James  Malone  Theodore  Rentschler  To  Be  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Guinea 
June  18,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  James  Malone  Theodore 
Rentschler,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  as  Ambassador 
to  the  Republic  of  Guinea.  He  succeeds 
James  D.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Rentschler  served  in  the  United 
States  Army  Security  Agency  as  a  military 
linguist  from  1955  to  1958.  He  was  a  mort- 
gage/title examiner  at  Berks  County  Trust 
Co.,  Reading,  PA,  1958-1959.  He  entered 
the  Foreign  Service  in  1959  with  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  as  assist- 
ant cultural  attache  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil.  In  1961  he  was  branch 
public  affairs  officer  in  Fez,  Morocco, 
where  he  served  until  1963  when  he  was 
assigned  as  public  affairs  officer  in  Ouaga- 
dougou, Burkina  Faso.  From  1965  to  1966, 
he  was  detailed  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Euro- 
pean Center  in  Bologna,  Italy.  Mr. 
Rentschler  was  press  attache  and  Acting 


PubHc  Affairs  Counselor  at  USNATO  in 
Paris,  France,  and  Brussels,  Belgium,  1971- 
1974.  From  1974  to  1975,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Senior  Seminar  in  National  and  Inter- 
national Affairs  at  the  Foreign  Service  Insti- 
tute. From  1976  to  1978,  he  was  Counselor 
of  Embassy  for  Public  Affairs  in  Rabat,  Mo- 
rocco. In  1978  he  became  a  senior  staff 
member  and  Director  of  West  European 
Affairs  on  the  National  Security  Council, 
the  White  House.  From  1982  to  1985,  he 
served  as  Ambassador  to  Malta,  and  since 
that  time  has  been  Ambassador-in-Resi- 
dence  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and 
Diplomacy  at  Tufts  University. 

Mr.  Rentschler  was  born  October  16, 
1933,  in  Rochester,  MN.  In  1964  he  re- 
ceived his  certificat  from  the  University  of 
Paris;  graduated  from  Yale  University  (B.A., 
1955),  and  received  his  M.A.  from  Johns 
Hopkins  University  in  1966.  His  foreign  lan- 
guages are  French,  Portuguese,  Italian,  and 
Romanian. 
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Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Berne  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Literary  and  Artistic  Works 
June  18,  1986 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  accession,  I  trans- 
mit herewith  the  Berne  Convention  for  the 
Protection  of  Literary  and  Artistic  Works.  I 
also  transmit,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  the  Convention. 

The  Convention  obligates  States  party  to 
the  Convention  to  maintain  high  levels  of 
protection  for  artistic  works.  The  extent  of 
protected  works  is  broad,  ranging  from  con- 
ventional works — such  as  books,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  music — to  new  technological 
works  including  audio  and  video  cassettes, 
and  computer-related  works.  The  Conven- 
tion contains  detailed  provisions  that  specify 
minimum  levels  of  protection  to  be  provid- 
ed by  member  countries. 

Adherence  to  the  Convention  by  the 
United  States  will  demonstrate  our  commit- 
ment to  improving  international  protection 


afforded  intellectual  property.  When  we  are 
urging  other  countries  to  enhance  copyright 
protection,  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
remain  outside  the  Berne  Union.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  some  urgency  that 
the  United  States  finally  join  the  Berne 
Convention. 

As  indicated  in  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  implementation  of  the  Con- 
vention will  require  legislation.  Until  this 
legislation  is  enacted,  the  United  States  in- 
strument of  accession  will  not  be  deposited 
with  the  Director  General  of  the  World  In- 
tellectual Property  Organization. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give  early 
and  favorable  consideration  to  the  Conven- 
tion and  give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ac- 
cession. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
June  18,  1986. 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
President  of  the  Senate  on  the  Sale  of  AWACS  Aircraft  to  Saudi 
Arabia 
June  18,  1986 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker:     (Dear  Mr.  President:) 

By  letter  dated  October  28,  1981,  I  as- 
sured then-Senate  Majority  Leader  Baker 
that  the  proposed  transfer  to  Saudi  Arabia 
of  AWACS  aircraft  would  not  occur  until  I 
had  certified  to  the  Congress  that  specified 
conditions  had  been  met.  Subsequently, 
Section  131  of  the  International  Security 
and  Development  Cooperation  Act  of  1985 
("ISDCA")  incorporated  the  text  of  that 
letter,  with  its  conditions  for  certification, 
into  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  all  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  my  October  28  letter  and 
repeated  in  Section  131  of  the  ISDCA  have 
now  been  met  and  that  I  herewith  forward 


to  you  my  certification  to  that  effect. 
Through  the  extensive  efforts  of  the  De- 
fense and  State  Departments,  agreements 
and  other  actions  necessary  to  fulfill  these 
requirements  have  been  concluded. 

I  now  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
the  sixth  condition  that  I  have  certified.  I 
remain  convinced  that,  as  I  stated  in  1981, 
the  sale  of  these  AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi 
Arabia  will  contribute  directly  to  the  stabili- 
ty and  security  of  the  area  and  enhance  the 
atmosphere  and  prospects  for  progress 
toward  peace.  I  also  believe  that  significant 
progress  toward  peaceful  resolution  of  dis- 
putes in  the  region  has  been  accomplished 
with    the    substantial    assistance    of   Saudi 
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Arabia.  These  perceptions  are  strengthened 
by  a  review  of  events  of  the  last  five  years. 

The  current  deployment  of  U.S.  AWACS 
aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  stability  and  security  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  region  as  a  whole.  The 
Royal  Saudi  Air  Force's  (RSAF)  gradual  as- 
sumption of  the  role  now  performed  by  the 
U.S.  AWACS  aircraft  will  continue  this  con- 
tribution. Over  the  past  five  years  the  U.S. 
AWACS  aircraft  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  detect  approaching  Iranian  air- 
craft well  before  they  would  be  detected  by 
ground-based  radar.  This  early  detection, 
coupled  with  the  demonstrated  resolve  of 
the  RSAF  to  deploy  its  F-15s  and  engage 
aggressor  aircraft,  has  deterred  Iran  from 
escalating  attacks  against  targets  on  land 
and  in  Gulf  waters  under  the  Saudi  protec- 
tive umbrella.  The  Saudi  commitment  to  a 
strong  defense  as  evidenced  by  such  meas- 
ures as  the  AWACS  acquisition,  past  defen- 
sive military  action,  and  efforts  to  organize 
collective  security  among  the  member 
states  of  the  Gulf  Cooperation  Council 
(GCC),  taken  together  with  the  Kingdom's 
obvious  lack  of  aggressive  intent,  have  con- 
tributed and  will  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  stability  and  security  of  the  area.  Our 
continued  success  in  helping  to  support  re- 
gional stability  will  diminish  prospects  that 
U.S.  forces  might  be  called  upon  to  protect 
the  governments,  shipping  lanes,  or  vital 
petroleum  resources  of  the  region. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  firmly  supported  every 
significant  diplomatic  effort  to  end  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war.  Mediation  missions  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  United  Nations,  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Islamic  Conference,  and  third 
countries  acting  independently  have  re- 
ceived Saudi  diplomatic  and  facilitative  as- 
sistance. In  encouraging  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict,  the  Saudis  have  made 
clear  their  preference  that  the  war  end 
without  concessions  of  sovereignty  by  either 
side. 

Saudi  efforts  to  advance  the  Arab-Israeli 
peace  process  have  been  substantial.  The 
Fahd  Peace  Plan  and  the  Arab  endorse- 
ment of  the  plan  embodied  in  the  1982  Fez 
Communique  significantly  and  irreversibly 
modified  the  Arab  consensus  of  the  three 
"no's"  enunciated  at  the  1968  Khartoum 
Summit,  i.e.,  no  recognition,  no  negotiation. 


and  no  conciliation  with  Israel.  The  Fez 
Communique  moved  the  formal  Arab  posi- 
tion from  rejection  of  peace  to  consider- 
ation of  how  to  achieve  peace  with  Israel. 
The  plan's  statement  that  all  states  in  the 
region  should  be  able  to  live  in  peace  was 
an  implicit  acceptance  of  the  right  of  Israel 
to  a  secure  existence.  The  concept  of  land 
for  peace  was  a  direct  reflection  of  U.N. 
Resolution  242.  While  various  elements  of 
the  Fez  Plan  differ  from  our  views,  the 
Plan  remains  the  single  largest  step  toward 
peace  on  which  the  Arab  world  has  been 
able  to  agree.  The  existence  of  this  consen- 
sus provided  a  base  firom  which  King  Hus- 
sein felt  he  could  launch  his  initiative  to 
bring  Israel,  Jordan,  and  the  Palestinians  to 
the  negotiating  table  in  1984-85. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  signaled  its  tacit  support 
for  King  Hussein's  moves  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  peace  negotiations  by  continuing 
substantial  financial  assistance  payments  to 
Jordan  following  critical  steps  in  the  proc- 
ess, i.e.,  after  Jordan  resumed  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Egypt  and  again  after  the  Feb- 
ruary 1985  agreement  between  Hussein 
and  PLO  Chairman  Arafat.  Despite  vocal 
Syrian  opposition,  the  Saudis  sent  official 
observers  to  the  Amman  Palestine  National 
Council  meeting  in  late  1984  where  moder- 
ate Palestinians  made  a  decision  to  break 
with  the  radicals  thereby  opening  the  way 
for  King  Hussein  to  begin  his  peace  initia- 
tive. 

During  the  subsequent  and  continuing 
debate  over  how  to  make  peace  with  Israel, 
the  Saudis  have  consistently  lent  support  to 
moderate  Arab  governments.  Egypt's  read- 
mission  to  the  Organization  of  the  Islamic 
Conference  was  significantly  assisted  by 
crucial  Saudi  support  for  a  procedural 
motion  calling  for  a  secret  ballot  on  the 
readmission  vote.  Following  the  police  riots 
in  Cairo  in  February  of  this  year,  the  Saudi 
Council  of  Ministers  issued  a  statement  sup- 
porting President  Mubarak. 

Although  its  efforts,  like  our  own,  met 
with  limited  success,  Saudi  Arabia  played  a 
major  and  highly  visible  role  in  attempts  to 
arrange  a  lasting  cease-fire  in  Lebanon.  In 
the  August  1983  efforts  of  Crown  Prince 
Abdullah  and  Prince  Bandar  to  bring  an 
end  to  fighting  in  the  Shuf  mountains,  and 
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again  through  observers  at  the  Geneva  and 
Lausanne  Lebanese  national  reconciliation 
talks,  Saudi  Arabia  sought  to  bring  peace  to 
a  moderate  Arab  nation  and  establish  the 
framework  for  stable  government.  The 
Saudis  also  proved  supportive  of  Lebanese 
efforts  to  negotiate  directly  with  Israel  con- 
ditions for  Israeli  withdrawal  from  southern 
Lebanon.  In  this  regard,  the  Saudis  support- 
ed Lebanese  efforts  to  win  Syrian  consent 
to  compromises  necessary  to  reach  agree- 
ment. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  provided  crucial  support 
for  Sudan  during  that  country's  transition  to 
a  democratic  form  of  government.  Further- 
more, it  has  established  a  significant  record 
in  working  for  regional  stability  and  settle- 
ment of  regional  disputes  in  countries 
beyond  its  immediate  neighborhood.  Saudi 
aid  has  been  crucial  to  the  Afghan  cause 
and  significant  to  Pakistan,  Morocco,  and 
Tunisia.  Despite  limitations  imposed  by  con- 
cern for  its  own  security,  the  depth  of  re- 
gional animosities,  and  the  need  to  establish 
and  work  within  an  Arab  consensus,  Saudi 
Arabia  has  assisted  substantially  the  signifi- 
cant progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  disputes  in  the 
region. 

Saudi  Arabia  has  publicly  condemned  ter- 
rorism and  terrorist  actions,  having  itself 
been  a  victim  of  terrorism.  More  important, 
it  has  taken  practical  actions  to  oppose  ter- 
rorism regardless  of  its  origins. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  assurances  I 
made  in  my  letter  to  Senator  Baker  have 
been  amply  fulfilled.  A  firm  foundation  has 
been  laid  for  close  and  continued  U.S.-Saudi 
cooperation  in  operating  the  Saudi  AWACS 
and  in  building  an  air  defense  system  for 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  GCC.  By  contributing 
to  the  self-defense  of  these  countries,  we 
are  diminishing  the  likelihood  of  direct 
intervention  by  U.S.  forces  in  defense  of 
vital  Western  interests.  At  the  same  time, 
we  are  encouraging  forces  of  moderation 
which,  if  they  prevail,  will  bring  lasting 
peace  to  a  turbulent  region. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 


Certification  of  Conditions  Requisite  To 
Transfer  of  A  WACS  Aircraft  to  Saudi 
Arabia 

In  accordance  with  Section  131  of  the 
International  Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1985,  P.L.  99-83,  I 
hereby  certify  that  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  my  communication  of  October  28,  1981, 
to  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  transfer  to 
Saudi  Arabia  of  five  E-3A  airborne  warning 
and  control  system  (AWACS)  aircraft  have 
been  met,  specifically: 

1.  Security  of  Technology 

A.  That  a  detailed  plan  for  the  security  of 
equipment,  technology,  information,  and 
supporting  documentation  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  United  States  and  Saudi  Arabia 
and  is  in  place;  and 

B.  The  security  provisions  for  Saudi 
AWACS  aircraft  are  no  less  stringent  than 
measures  employed  by  the  United  States  for 
protection  and  control  of  its  equipment  of 
like  kind  outside  the  continental  United 
States;  and 

C.  The  United  States  has  the  right  of  con- 
tinual on-site  inspection  and  surveillance  by 
U.S.  personnel  of  security  arrangements  for 
all  operations  during  the  useful  life  of  the 
AWACS.  It  is  further  provided  that  security 
arrangements  will  be  supplemented  by  ad- 
ditional U.S.  personnel  if  it  is  deemed  nec- 
essary by  the  two  parties;  and 

D.  Saudi  Arabia  will  not  permit  citizens 
of  third  nations  either  to  perform  mainte- 
nance on  the  AWACS  or  to  modify  any  such 
equipment  without  prior,  explicit  mutual 
consent  of  the  two  governments;  and 

E.  Computer  software,  as  designated  by 
the  United  States  Government,  will  remain 
the  property  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

2.  Access  to  Information 

That  Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed  to  share 
with  the  United  States  continuously  and 
completely  the  information  that  it  acquires 
from  use  of  the  AWACS. 

3.  Control  Over  Third-Country  Participa- 
tion 

A.  That  Saudi  Arabia  has  agreed  not  to 
share  access  to  AWACS  equipment,  technol- 
ogy, documentation,  or  any  information  de- 
veloped from  such  equipment  or  technolo- 
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gy  with  any  nation  other  than  the  United 
States  without  the  prior,  explicit  mutual 
consent  of  both  governments;  and 

B.  There  are  in  place  adequate  and  effec- 
tive procedures  requiring  the  screening  and 
security  clearance  of  citizens  of  Saudi 
Arabia  and  only  cleared  Saudi  citizens  and 
cleared  U.S.  nationals  will  have  access  to 
AWACS  equipment,  technology,  or  docu- 
mentation, or  information  derived  there- 
from, without  the  prior,  explicit  mutual 
consent  of  the  two  governments. 

4.  AWACS  Flight  Operations 

That  the  Saudi  AWACS  will  be  operated 
solely  within  the  boundaries  of  Saudi 
Arabia,  except  with  the  prior,  explicit 
mutual  consent  of  the  two  governments, 
and  solely  for  defensive  purposes  as  defined 
by  the  United  States,  in  order  to  maintain 
security  and  regional  stability. 

5.  Command  Structure 

That  agreements  as  they  concern  organi- 


zational command  and  control  structure  for 
the  operation  of  AWACS  are  of  such  a 
nature  to  guarantee  that  the  commitments 
above  will  be  honored. 

6.  Regional  Peace  and  Security 

That  the  sale  contributes  directly  to  the 
stability  and  security  of  the  area  and  en- 
hances the  atmosphere  and  prospects  for 
progress  toward  peace.  Significant  progress 
toward  the  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes 
in  the  region  has  been  accomplished  with 
the  substantial  assistance  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

I  will  provide  separately  to  the  Congress, 
under  appropriate  procedures,  those  con- 
tracts and  agreements  pertinent  to  this  sale 
and  certification,  including  those  whose 
confidentiality  must  be  preserved. 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  George  Bush,  President  of 
the  Senate. 


Letter  to  Congressional  Leaders  Transmitting  a  Report  on  Soviet 
and  United  States  Compliance  With  Arms  Control  Agreements 
June  19,  1986 


Dear   Mr.    Speaker:    (Dear   Mr.    President:) 
(Dear  Mr.  Chairman.) 

The  FY  1986  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thorization Bill  (Senate  Report  99-118,  pp. 
466/7)  requested  a  report  to  the  Congress 
addressing  both  policy  and  programmatic 
responses,  including  possible  weapons 
system  developments  and  procurements, 
designed  to  reduce  the  implications  of 
Soviet  noncompliance  for  U.S.  national  se- 
curity. Additionally,  the  FY  1986  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  (Title  X, 
Section  1001)  also  requested  a  report  con- 
taining a  comprehensive  range  of  projec- 
tions and  comparisons  of  U.S.  and  Soviet 
strategic  force  dismantlements,  inventories, 
and  negotiation  responses,  in  terms  of  ad- 
herence to  existing  strategic  arms  control 
agreements,  etc.,  as  well  as  any  measures 
proposed  as  necessary  to  protect  the  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States  in  responding  to 
Soviet  noncompliance. 


During  the  past  several  months,  my 
senior  advisors  and  I  have  considered  the 
implications  of  Soviet  noncompliance  for 
U.S.  and  Allied  security,  as  well  as  the 
Soviet  strategic  arms  buildup,  and  Soviet 
behavior  at  the  Geneva  negotiations.  We 
consulted  with  key  Allies  and  members  of 
Congress.  We  also  took  account  of  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  expressed  in  the  above  leg- 
islation concerning  changes  in  U.S.  interim 
restraint  policy. 

To  fulfill  the  first  legislative  request 
above,  I  am  forwarding  my  major  statement 
of  May  27,  as  well  as  an  accompanying 
White  House  fact  sheet  reflecting  the  Ad- 
ministration's assessment  of  the  implications 
of  Soviet  behavior  and  of  the  corresponding 
requirements  for  programmatic  U.S.  re- 
sponses. 

To  satisfy  the  second  legislative  request 
cited  above,  I  am  also  providing  a  separate 
classified  report  concerning  Soviet  and  U.S. 
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force  dismantlements  and  projections  with 
and  without  SALT  I  and  II  limits.  This 
report  makes  clear  that  SALT  II  and  I  codi- 
fied a  very  major  arms  buildup  including  a 
quadrupling  of  Soviet  strategic  weapons 
(warheads  and  bombs)  since  SALT  I  was 
signed  in  1972  and  a  near  doubling  of 
Soviet  ballistic  missile  warheads  from  about 
5,000  to  more  than  9,000  since  SALT  II  was 
signed  in  1979. 

The  report  further  finds  that  the  SALT  I 
and  II  agreements,  even  if  fully  complied 
with,  would  not  prevent  a  very  substantial 
further  expansion  of  Soviet  capabilities.  We 
believe  that,  absent  SALT  II,  the  Soviets 
would  not  necessarily  expand  their  forces 
significantly  beyond  the  increases  already 
projected  with  SALT  II  since  the  Soviet 
forces  are  very  large  and  would  appear,  in 
our  judgment,  more  than  enough  to  meet 
reasonable  military  requirements. 

My  belief  that  U.S.  restraint  requires 
Soviet  reciprocity  has  long  been  clear.  I  an- 
nounced in  1982  that  in  spite  of  the  serious 
flaws  in  the  SALT  agreements,  the  U.S.,  in 
an  effort  to  foster  mutual  restraint  condu- 
cive to  negotiating  arms  reductions  agree- 
ments, would  not  undercut  the  SALT 
agreements  so  long  as  the  USSR  exercised 
equal  restraint.  In  three  comprehensive  re- 
ports to  the  Congress,  I  have  detailed  the 
facts  and  adverse  implications  of  Soviet 
noncompliance  for  our  security  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  arms  control  process. 

In  June  of  last  year,  I  went  the  extra  mile. 
Regrettably,  the  Soviets  did  not  alter  their 
behavior.  Given  this  situation,  I  determined 
that,  in  the  future,  the  United  States  must 
base  decisions  regarding  its  strategic  force 
structure  on  the  nature  and  magnitude  of 
the  threat  posed  by  Soviet  strategic  forces, 
and  not  on  standards  contained  in  the 
SALT  structure  which  has  been  under- 
mined by  Soviet  noncompliance,  and  espe- 
cially in  a  flawed  SALT  II  treaty  which  was 


never  ratified,  would  have  expired  if  it  had 
been  ratified,  and  has  been  violated  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  full  implementation  of  the  Strategic 
Modernization  Program  is  critical  both  to 
meeting  our  future  national  security  needs 
and  to  appropriately  responding  to  Soviet 
noncompliance.  However,  we  will  exercise 
utmost  restraint.  As  we  modernize,  we  will 
continue  to  retire  older  forces  as  national 
security  requirements  permit.  We  do  not 
anticipate  any  appreciable  growth  in  the 
size  of  U.S.  strategic  forces.  Assuming  no 
significant  change  in  the  threat,  we  will  not 
deploy  more  strategic  nuclear  delivery  ve- 
hicles or  more  strategic  ballistic  missile  war- 
heads than  does  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  a  result  of  my  decision  to  retire  two 
POSEIDON  submarines,  the  United  States 
will  remain  technically  in  observance  of  the 
terms  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty  for  some 
months.  We  continue  to  hope  that  the 
Soviet  Union  will  use  this  additional  time  to 
take  the  constructive  steps  needed  to  alter 
the  current  situation.  Should  they  do  so,  we 
will  take  this  into  account. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  no  policy  of 
interim  restraint  is  a  substitute  for  an  agree- 
ment on  deep  and  equitable  reductions  in 
offensive  nuclear  arms,  provided  that  we 
can  be  confident  of  Soviet  compliance  with 
it.  Achieving  such  reductions  continues  to 
receive  my  highest  priority.  This  is  the  most 
direct  path  to  achieving  greater  stability 
and  a  safer  world. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  Identical  letters  were  sent  to  Thomas 
P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives; George  Bush,  President  of  the 
Senate;  Barry  Goldwater,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee;  and  Les 
Aspin,  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 
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Statement  on  Signing  the  Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of 

1986 

June  19,  1986 


I  am  signing  today  S.  124,  the  Safe  Drink- 
ing Water  Act  Amendments  of  1986.  This 
legislation  reauthorizes  and  amends  the  law 
that  establishes  Federal  regulation  of  the 
Nation's  public  drinking  water  systems.  The 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  was  enacted  in 
1974  to  assure  that  public  drinking  water 
supplies  are  safe. 

Impetus  for  the  original  law  was  provided 
by  studies  conducted  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  in  the  early  1970's 
which  showed  that  many  public  water  sup- 
plies were  periodically  contaminated  by 
synthetic  organic  chemicals.  To  protect  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  drinking  water,  the 
original  law  directs  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  estab- 
lish national  drinking  water  standards,  en- 
forceable by  the  States,  that  are  designed  to 
protect  the  public  health.  In  addition,  the 
act  requires  the  Administrator  of  the  EPA 
to  regulate  State  underground  injection 
control  programs  to  protect  underground 
sources  of  drinking  water.  Operators  of 
public  water  systems  are  required  to  moni- 
tor the  water  quality  to  assure  compliance 
with  EPA  standards. 

Experience  gained  by  the  EPA  and  the 
States  in  administering  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act  has  shown  that  some  revisions  to 
the  original  Act,  designed  to  improve  pro- 
gram administration,  are  desirable.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  signing  today  contains  some  of 
these  reforms,  including: 

— ^provisions  simplifying  and  streamlining 
the  standard-setting  process.  These  provi- 
sions will  assure  that  drinking  water  con- 
taminants will  be  regulated  in  a  more 
timely  fashion; 

— ^provisions  strengthening  the  EPA's  en- 
forcement authorities  when  a  State  fails  to 
enforce  the  national  standards.  Most  impor- 
tantly, the  EPA  is  given  administrative 
order  and  penalty  authority,  allowing  the 
EPA  to  take  administrative  action  in  certain 
cases  rather  than  being  forced  to  resort  to 
court  action  in  all  cases  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions   of   the    act    whenever    a   violation 


occurs;  and 

— ^provisions  allowing  the  EPA,  in  certain 
instances,  to  delegate  enforcement  author- 
ity to  Indian  Tribes  in  the  same  way  that 
such  authority  is  currently  being  delegated 
to  States. 

This  legislation,  however,  does  include 
provisions  that  are  not  supported  by  the 
administration.  I  agree  with  the  necessity 
for  the  EPA  to  regulate  drinking  water  con- 
taminants posing  a  significant  health  threat 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  statutorily  mandated  require- 
ment to  regulate  specified  listed  contami- 
nants seriously  curtails  the  EPA  Administra- 
tor's flexibility  to  determine  which  contami- 
nants actually  need  to  be  regulated  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health,  and  when. 

The  legislation  also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  sole-source  aquifer  dem- 
onstration program  and  a  new  wellhead 
protection  program  that  are  not  supported 
by  the  administration.  When  originally  in- 
troduced, we  observed  that  these  new  pro- 
grams represented  significant  and  unwar- 
ranted intrusions  into  local  and  State  land- 
use  control  and  water-use  decisions.  Al- 
though we  certainly  agree  that  ground 
water  needs  to  be  protected  from  major 
contaminants,  we  believe  that  States  have 
the  principal  role  in  protecting  this  valuable 
resource,  and  that  the  EPA  has  sufficient 
statutory  authority  to  assist  the  States  where 
appropriate.  In  fact,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  never  hope  adequately  to  protect 
the  groimd  water  resources  of  America 
without  the  major  participation  and  indeed 
the  leadership  of  State  and  local  communi- 
ties, and  S.  124  reflects  this  important  un- 
derstanding. 

The  conference-approved  version  of  these 
provisions  represents  significant  improve- 
ment over  the  ground  water  provision  con- 
tained in  the  original  House  bill.  I  am  as- 
sured that  the  ground  water  grant  program 
in  S.  124  as  enrolled  cannot  be  used  as  an 
instrument  to  create  a  new  Federal  regula- 
tory program.  In  fact,  the  only  sanction  ap- 
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plied  to  States  that  fail  to  develop  an  ap- 
proved ground  water  program  would  be 
the  loss  of  their  Federal  grant  money  for 
running  the  program.  Neither  can  the  bilFs 
provisions  establish  a  major  Federal  pres- 
ence in  highly  sensitive  local  land-use  deci- 
sions that  could  affect  ground  water.  I  read 
the  bill  as  not  authorizing  direct  and  de- 
tailed Federal  intervention  in  State  plan- 
ning and  control  of  land  use,  and  I  hereby 
direct  the  EPA  to  recognize  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  primacy  of  State  Governments  in 
decisions  affecting  groimd  water  in  the  im- 
plementation of  this  act. 

Further,  there  are  certain  enforcement 
provisions  that  I  believe  are  of  questionable 
validity.  For  example,  the  bill  uses  language 


that  suggests  that  some  enforcement  actions 
are  mandatory.  The  principle  of  prosecuto- 
rial discretion  is  an  essential  ingredient  in 
the  execution  of  the  laws.  I  beheve  that  the 
Congress  cannot  bind  the  Executive  in  ad- 
vance and  remove  all  prosecutorial  discre- 
tion without  infringing  on  the  powers  of  the 
Executive.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that 
the  EPA  will  ever  have  the  resources  or  the 
need  to  take  formal  enforcement  action 
against  each  and  every  violation  of  the  act, 
without  regard  to  how  trivial  the  violation 
or  unfair  an  enforcement  action  would  be. 


Note:  S.   124,  approved  June  19,   was 
signed  Public  Law  No.  99-339. 


as- 


Nomination  of  Arnold  I.  Burns  To  Be  Deputy  Attorney  General 
June  19,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Arnold  I.  Burns  to  be 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  Department  of 
Justice.  He  would  succeed  D.  Lowell 
Jensen. 

Since  January  of  this  year  Mr.  Burns  has 
been  an  Associate  Attorney  General,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice.  Previously,  he  was  a 
managing   partner   with   the   law   firm   of 


Burns,  Summit,  Roving  &  Feldesman  in 
New  York  City,  1960-1985;  and  he  was  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  Judge  Advocate  General's 
Corps,  1953-1957. 

Mr.  Burns  graduated  from  Union  College 
(A.B.,  1950)  and  Cornell  Law  School  QD., 
1953).  He  is  married,  has  two  children,  and 
resides  in  Washington,  DC.  Mr.  Burns  was 
born  April  14,  1930,  in  Brooklyn,  NY. 


Nomination  of  Mary  F.  Wieseman  To  Be  Special  Counsel  of  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
June  19,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Mary  F.  Wieseman  to  be 
Special  Counsel  of  the  Merit  Systems  Pro- 
tection Board  for  a  term  of  5  years.  She 
would  succeed  K.  William  O'Connor. 

Since  May  1983  Mrs.  Wieseman  has  been 
Inspector  General,  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Previously,  she  was  a  partner  in  the 
law  firm  of  Wieseman,  Wieseman  &  Galla- 
gher, in  Washington,  DC,  1975-1983; 
Acting  General  Counsel,  U.S.  Legal  Services 
Corporation,    1982-1983;    attorney,    Public 


Health  Division,  Office  of  General  Counsel, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  1975-1976;  consultant.  Courts  Di- 
vision, National  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  Criminal  Justice,  U.S.  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  1974; 
attorney  in  private  practice  of  law,  1972- 
1974;  legal  counsel  to  Saint  EHzabeths  Hos- 
pital, 1971-1972;  Assistant  United  States  At- 
torney in  the  District  of  Columbia,  1968- 
1971;  and  attorney,  general  claims  section. 
Civil  Division,  United  States  Department  of 
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Justice.  married,  has  two  children,  and  resides  in 

Mrs.  Wieseman  graduated  from  Catholic      Rockville,  MD.   Mrs.   Wieseman  was  bom 

University  (B.A.,  1964;  LL.B.,  1967).  She  is      September  14,   1942,  in  Washington,  DC. 


Appointment  of  Four  Members  of  the  President's  Committee  on  the 
National  Medal  of  Science 
June  19,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  the  following  individuals  to 
be  members  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  the  National  Medal  of  Science  for  terms 
expiring  December  31,  1988: 

John  D.  Baldeschwieler,  of  California.  He  would 
succeed  Katherine  S.  Bao.  Dr.  Baldeschwieler 
is  a  professor  of  chemistry,  California  Institute 
of  Technology,  in  Pasadena.  He  graduated 
from  Cornell  University  (B.E.,  1956)  and  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley  (Ph.D., 
1959).  He  is  married,  has  three  children,  and 
was  bom  November  14,  1933,  in  Elizabeth,  NJ. 

Carl  O.  Bostrom,  of  Maryland.  He  would  succeed 
Ryal  R.  Poppa.  Dr.  Bostrom  is  director,  Applied 
Physics  Lab,  Johns  Hopkins  University  in 
Laurel,  MD.  He  graduated  from  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College  (B.S.,  1956)  and  Yale  Universi- 


ty (M.S.,  1958;  Ph.D.,  1962).  Dr.  Bostrom  is 
married,  has  three  children,  and  was  bom 
August  18,  1920,  in  Port  Jefferson,  NY. 
Roland  H.  Carlson,  of  Washington.  He  would  suc- 
ceed Allan  Spitz.  Mr.  Carlson  is  new  business 
growth  and  planning  manager,  ballistic  systems 
division,  Boeing  Aerospace  Co.  in  Seattle.  He 
graduated  from  Michigan  State  University  (B.S., 
1951)  and  the  University  of  Illinois  (M.S.,  1954). 
Mr.  Carlson  is  married,  has  one  child,  and  was 
bom  July  24,  1930,  in  Daggett,  MI. 

Ronald  H.  Winston,  of  New  York.  He  would  suc- 
ceed Thomas  B.  Day.  Mr.  Winston  is  president 
and  chairman  of  Harry  Winston,  Inc.,  in  New 
York  City.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity (B.A.,  1963).  Mr.  Winston  resides  in  Scars- 
dale,  NY,  and  he  was  born  January  10,  1941,  in 
New  York  City. 


Appointment  of  Donna  S.  Bates  as  a  Delegate  to  the  National  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
June  19,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Donna  S.  Bates  to  be  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business.  This  is  a  new  posi- 
tion. 


Ms.  Bates  is  the  president  of  Bates  Corpo- 
rate Communications,  Inc.,  in  Denver,  CO. 
She  graduated  from  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado (B.S.,  1970),  and  she  was  born  in  Okla- 
homa City,  OK. 


Proclamation  5502 — National  Agricultural  Export  Week,  1986 
June  19,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  American  farmer  is  the  most  produc- 


tive in  the  world.  Citizens  from  virtually 
every  nation  rely  on  our  farmers  for  food 
and  fiber  for  nourishment  and  for  clothing. 
This  Administration  is  firmly  dedicated  to 
developing,    maintaining,    and    expanding 
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international  markets  for  United  States'  ag- 
ricultural exports. 

Agriculture  is  the  single  largest  export  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  Earnings  from 
agricultural  exports  have  contributed  $333 
billion  to  the  United  States  balance  of  pay- 
ments in  the  past  decade,  and  these  earn- 
ings have  stimulated  additional  employ- 
ment and  investment  estimated  at  $1  tril- 
lion. 

The  Congress,  by  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
310,  has  designated  the  week  of  June  15, 
1986,  through  June  21,  1986,  as  "National 
Agricultural  Export  Week,"  and  has  author- 
ized and  requested  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  in  observance  of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  of  June  15,  1986, 
through  June  21,  1986,  as  National  Agricul- 
tural Export  Week,  and  I  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  commemo- 
rate this  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  19th.  day  of  June,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  two  hundred  and 
tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 3:53  p.m.,  June  19,  1986] 


Proclamation  5503 — National  Interstate  Highway  Day,  1986 
June  19,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

In  Jime  1956,  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956  and  the  Highway  Revenue  Act 
of  1956  were  enacted  to  provide  for  the 
construction  and  financing  of  the  National 
Interstate  and  Defense  Highway  System. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  eighty-six  marks  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

During  the  last  30  years,  the  construction 
of  the  Interstate  System  has  brought  about 
tremendous  change  and  progress  in  our  so- 
ciety. As  the  world's  largest  and  most  suc- 
cessful transportation  and  public  works 
project,  it  has  enhanced  travel  and  has 
helped  join  the  Nation  together  to  supply 
raw  material,  finished  goods,  food,  and 
other  essential  products  and  services,  and 
contributed  to  the  national  defense. 

The  Interstate  System  accounts  for  just 
over  one  percent  of  the  total  road  mileage 
in  the  United  States,  yet  it  carries  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  Nation's  total  traf- 
fic volume.  Employing  the  most  advanced 


highway  safety  designs  ever  devised,  the 
Interstate  System  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
safest  modes  of  transportation. 

The  Congress,  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
636,  has  designated  June  26,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Interstate  Highway  Day"  and  has  au- 
thorized and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
day. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  June  26,  1986,  as  National 
Interstate  Highway  Day,  and  I  call  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  that 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  nineteenth  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 3:54  p.m.,  June  19,  1986] 
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Remarks  at  the  High  School  Commencement  Exercises  in 
Glassboro,  New  Jersey 
June  19,  1986 


Governor  Kean,  President  Beach,  Mr. 
Mayor,  Superintendent  Mitcho,  Principal 
Holland,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  espe- 
cially you  the  Glassboro  High  School  class  of 
1986,  thanks  for  the  greeting,  but  I  know 
why  you're  so  enthusiastic.  You  probably 
heard  about  my  earlier  Hollywood  connec- 
tions and  think  I  might  be  able  to  introduce 
you  to  Tom  Cruise  or  Michael  J.  Fox. 
[Laughter] 

You  know,  your  principal,  Mr.  Holland, 
showed  me  your  American  history  book, 
and  I  was  startled  to  see  that  it  took  almost 
400  pages  to  tell  the  story  of  our  nation. 
When  I  was  your  age,  it  only  took  two  stone 
tablets.  [Laughter]  But  there  are  advantages 
to  being  President.  The  day  after  I  was 
elected,  I  had  my  high  school  grades  classi- 
fied top  secret.  [Laughter]  By  the  way,  I 
understand  this  is  the  biggest  crowd,  here 
in  the  gym,  since  the  last  time  the  Bulldog 
basketball  team  played  a  home  game. 
[Laughter]  Am  I  correct  in  thinking  there 
may  be  one  or  two  Bulldog  fans  here  today? 
[Applause]  I  was  looking  at  those  champion- 
ship banners  back  there. 

Seriously,  it  is  an  honor  to  join  you  today 
for  this  commencement  ceremony,  an 
event  that  marks  your  coming  of  age  and 
means  so  much  to  you  and  your  families. 
And  I  know  you  want  to  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating your  principal,  Roy  Holland,  on 
11  years  of  outstanding  service.  [Applause] 

But  what  I  have  to  say  today  IVe  come  to 
say  to  you,  the  students  of  Glassboro  High 
School,  who  are  about  to  graduate.  Mothers 
and  fathers,  families  and  friends,  you  have 
our  permission  to  eavesdrop,  but  you  must 
understand  that  this  is  between  us,  one  who 
has  seen  more  than  seven  decades  of  Amer- 
ican life  and  the  bright  young  people  seated 
before  him,  who  have  not  yet  seen  all  of 
two.  Glassboro  High  School  class  of  1986,  if 
we  had  time  today,  I  might  talk  with  you 
about  good  citizenship,  all  that  we Ve  been 
trying  to  achieve  in  Washington,  or  even 
the  things  I  think  we  both  enjoy,  things  like 
football  games  and  going  to  the  beach. 


It's  hard  for  you  to  believe  that  grown- 
ups, parents,  et  cetera,  can  understand  how 
you  feel  and  what  it's  like  to  be  your  age. 
When  you  get  to  be  parents  yourselves, 
you'll  be  surprised  how  clear  your  memo- 
ries will  be  of  these  days  at  Glassboro  High. 
You'll  remember  how  you  felt  about  things, 
about  successes,  and,  yes,  disappointments. 
You'll  discover  as  you  get  older  that  certain 
things  are  so  much  a  part  of  your  life  that 
you'll  remember  them  always,  and  high 
school,  I  assure  you,  is  one.  But  as  I  was 
saying,  it's  in  the  very  nature  of  time  that  it 
runs  on  more  quickly  than  any  of  us  would 
wish,  and  I  must  compress  all  that  I  want  to 
say  into  a  few  brief  and  fleeting  minutes. 
Now,  perhaps  that  in  itself  represents  one 
of  the  lessons  that  I  can  impart:  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  each  moment.  And  if  you're 
ever  a  commencement  speaker,  try  to  keep 
in  mind  the  importance  of  brevity  in  a 
speech. 

You  know  every  generation  is  critical  of 
the  generation  that  preceded  it  and  feels  it 
must  discard  many  of  the  mores  and  cus- 
toms of  those  who  had  gone  before.  Our 
generation  felt  that  way,  and  so  will  yours. 
But  in  casting  aside  the  old,  don't  throw  out 
those  values  that  have  been  tested  by  time 
just  because  they're  old.  They're  old  be- 
cause their  value  has  been  proven  by  many 
generations  over  the  years  and,  yes,  the 
centuries.  Now,  I  know  that  in  recent  days 
you've  been  bidding  farewell  to  your  teach- 
ers and  friends,  and  I  wonder  whether 
you've  noticed  as  you've  done  so  that  this 
time  of  year  tends  to  bring  out  some  old 
and  familiar  phrases — phrases  like,  "The 
future  belongs  to  you,"  and,  "You  are  the 
hope  of  tomorrow."  I  must  tell  you  that 
each  of  these  phrases  speaks  deep  truths. 
You  are  the  future.  Oh,  the  phrases  may 
sometimes  sound  worn,  perhaps  because 
you've  already  heard  them  so  many  times. 
And  they  can  seem  inadequate  to  your  par- 
ents and  me  because  we  want  to  tell  you  all 
that  we  have  learned. 

We  want  to  paint  for  you  our  own  experi- 
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ence  so  vividly  that  you'll  be  able  to  avoid 
our  heartaches  while  you  double  and  redou- 
ble your  joys.  And  then  we  find  we  have 
nothing  at  our  disposal  but  words,  weak  and 
feeble  instruments  that  cannot  possibly 
carry  the  full  freight  of  our  meaning.  Still, 
we  must  try.  Every  modicum  of  knowledge 
that  can  be  truly  and  rightly  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  the  next  can  prove 
invaluable.  So  it  is  that  I  want  to  speak  to 
you  about  this  nation  of  which  you'll  so  soon 
become  the  leaders,  in  particular  about 
those  qualities  of  our  national  life  that  we 
Americans  have  always  cherished  in  our 
own  country  and  hoped  to  extend  to  all  the 
world:  freedom  and  peace.  Perhaps  you 
could  think  of  our  talk  on  this  matter  as 
writing  a  high  school  essay,  an  essay  on 
peace,  one  last  assignment  before  we  let 
you  go. 

English  teachers  sometimes  suggest  open- 
ing essays  vividly,  with  a  dramatic  scene  or 
story  that  helps  to  set  the  tone.  Well,  it  so 
happens  that  you  and  I  have  just  such  a 
dramatic  story  at  hand.  For  19  years  ago, 
the  very  year  before  most  of  you  were 
born,  Glassboro  received  a  visit  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  June  of 
1967  President  Johnson  flew  from  the 
White  House  to  Glassboro — just  as  I've  done 
today — to  hold  a  summit  meeting  with 
Soviet  Premier  Kosygin.  The  meeting  was 
scheduled  to  last  1  day,  but  the  two  men 
talked  for  more  than  5  hours,  then  held  a 
second  meeting  2  days  later.  If  you  were  to 
research  the  meeting  in  your  school  library, 
you  would  find  that  the  U.S.  News  wrote 
that  "Among  the  problems  they  discussed 
were  some  of  the  world's  biggest:  Vietnam, 
the  Middle  East,  and  the  proliferation  of 
nuclear  weapons." 

Well,  today  historians  have  concluded 
that  the  Glassboro  summit  was  not,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  most  momentous.  No  major 
breakthroughs  were  made  or  agreements 
reached.  Nevertheless,  the  two  men  met. 
They  were  frank.  They  worked  to  under- 
stand each  other  and  to  make  themselves 
understood.  In  this  alone,  I  would  submit, 
they  taught  us  a  great  deal.  Let  us  then 
remain  mindful  of  that  Glassboro  summit  of 
19  years  ago.  And  let  us  remember  that  as 
we  look  back  upon  the  Glassboro  summit, 
others — ^perhaps  19  years  in  the  future — will 


look  back  upon  us.  It's  my  fervent  hope 
that  they  will  say  we  worked  to  break  the 
patterns  of  history  that  all  too  often  resulted 
in  war,  that  we  reached  for  accord,  that  we 
reached  for  peace. 

Hope  finds  its  expression  in  hard  work. 
So,  let  us  move  on  to  the  body  of  our  essay 
and  the  tasks  of  analysis  and  organization. 
Let  us  begin  by  considering  our  attitude 
toward  our  country  and  ourselves.  Certainly 
the  American  story  represents  one  of  the 
great  epics  of  human  history.  Yet  ours  is  a 
story  of  goodness  as  well  as  of  greatness. 
After  World  War  II  our  goodness  received  a 
dramatic  manifestation  in  the  Marshall 
plan — the  vast  program  of  assistance  to  help 
war-ravaged  nations  recover  from  World 
War  II.  And  we  can  be  proud  that  we 
helped  restore  not  only  our  allies  but  those 
who  had  been  our  enemies  as  well.  Pope 
Pius  XII  said  of  us  at  that  time:  "The  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  genius  for  splendid  and 
unselfish  action,  and  into  the  hands  of 
America,  God  has  placed  the  destinies  of  an 
afflicted  humanity."  And  in  our  own  times, 
the  United  States  continues  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  defending  freedom  aroun^  the 
world.  Listen  to  the  words  of  former  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia  John  Gorton:  "I 
wonder  if  anybody  has  thought  what  the 
situation  of  comparatively  small  nations 
would  be  if  there  were  not  in  existence  the 
United  States,  if  there  were  not  this  great, 
giant  country  prepared  to  make  those  sacri- 
fices." 

Do  we  have  faults?  Of  course.  But  we 
have  as  well  the  courage  and  determination 
to  correct  them.  Consider  the  darkest  blot 
upon  our  history:  racial  discrimination.  We 
fought  the  Civil  War  and  passed  the  13  th 
and  14th  amendments  to  bring  slavery  to 
an  end.  But  discrimination  still  made  itself 
felt.  But  so  did  the  American  sense  of  de- 
cency, and  this  ultimately  gave  rise  to  the 
civil  rights  movement.  Sweeping  legislation 
was  passed  to  ensure  that  all  Americans, 
regardless  of  race  or  background,  would  be 
able  to  participate  fully  in  the  life  of  the 
Nation.  Today  bigotry  has  been  beaten 
down,  but  not  yet  totally  destroyed.  It  falls 
now  to  you  to  carry  on  the  battle.  So,  fight 
racism;  fight  anti-Semitism;  fight  in  all  its 
variations  the  bigotry  and  intolerance  that 
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we  Americans  have  worked  so  hard  to  root 
out.  I  make  much  of  all  we Ve  done  to 
combat  discrimination  in  our  country  be- 
cause it  seems  to  me  of  central  importance 
to  our  essay  on  peace.  Here  in  this  green 
and  gentle  land  people  of  all  nations, 
people  of  all  races  and  faiths,  have  learned 
to  live  in  harmony  to  build  one  nation. 

Nor  is  the  story  over.  Listen  indeed  to 
this  roll  of  some  of  your  schoolmates:  born 
in  India,  Sajad  and  Khatija  Bilgrami;  born  in 
China,  Wun  Ting  Geng;  born  in  Japan, 
Tomoko  Sasaki;  and  born  in  Laos,  Bounmy 
Chomma  and  Rasami  Sengvoravong  and  Si- 
souva  Phatsodavong.  If  ever  in  coming 
years  you  grow  disillusioned  with  your 
nation,  if  ever  you  doubt  that  America 
holds  a  special  place  in  all  the  long  history 
of  humankind,  remember  this  moment  and 
these  names  that  I've  just  read,  and  then 
you'll  understand.  You'll  find  new  strength. 
And  then  you  know  how  it  is  that  we  Amer- 
icans can  look  to  all  the  other  peoples  of 
this  planet  with  self-confidence  and  gener- 
ous friendship.  Call  it  mysticism  if  you  will; 
I  have  always  believed  there  was  some 
divine  plan  that  placed  this  great  land  be- 
tween the  two  oceans  to  be  found  by 
people  from  every  corner  of  the  Earth — 
those  people  who  had  in  common  that  extra 
love  of  freedom  and  that  extra  ounce  of 
courage  that  would  enable  them  to  pack 
up,  leave  their  friends  and  relatives  and 
homeland  to  seek  their  future  in  this 
blessed  place. 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  international 
scene  and  our  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It's  important  to  begin  by  distin- 
guishing between  the  peoples  inside  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  government  that  rules 
them.  Certainly  we  have  no  quarrel  with 
the  peoples,  far  from  it.  Yet  we  must  re- 
member the  peoples  in  the  Soviet  Union 
have  virtually  no  influence  on  their  govern- 
ment. There's  a  little  story  that  indicates 
what  I  mean.  It  seems  that  an  American 
and  a  Soviet  citizen  were  having  a  discus- 
sion about  who  had  more  freedom.  And  the 
American  said,  "Look,  I  can  march  into  the 
White  House,  the  Oval  Office,  and  I  can 
pound  the  desk  and  say  to  the  President, 
*Mr.  President,  I  don't  like  the  way  you're 
running  our  country.' "  And  the  Soviet  citi- 
zen said,  "Well,  I  can  do  that."  And  the 


American  said,  "You  can?"  He  said,  "Yes,  I 
can  walk  into  the  Kremlin,  into  the  General 
Secretary  Gorbachev's  office,  and  I  can  say, 
*Mr.  General  Secretary,  I  don't  like  the  way 
President  Reagan's  running  his  country.' " 
[Laughter]  Well,  you  know,  I  told  that  story 
to  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  in  Geneva. 
And  thank  goodness  he  laughed,  too. 
[Laughter] 

We  must  remember  that  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment is  based  upon  and  drawn  from  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party — an  organization 
that  remains  formally  pledged  to  subjecting 
the  world  to  Communist  domination.  This  is 
not  the  time  to  delve  deeply  into  history, 
but  you  should  know  that  the  emergence  of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  in  many  respects  an 
expression  of  the  terrible  enchantment  with 
the  power  of  the  state  that  became  so 
prominent  in  the  first  half  of  our  century. 
In  his  widely  acclaimed  book,  "Modern 
Times,"  Paul  Johnson  has  argued  just  this 
point:  that  modern  ideologies  had  exalted 
the  state  above  the  individual. 

This  rise  of  state  power  affected  my  life 
as  it  did  the  lives  of  many  of  your  parents 
and  nearly  all  of  your  grandparents.  In  the 
late  1920's  I  graduated  from  high  school  full 
of  hope  and  expectation,  like  you  today. 
Then  just  as  I'd  established  myself  in  a 
career,  and  just  as  my  generation  had  estab- 
lished itself,  we  were  at  war.  We  fought 
valiantly  and  well,  but  not  without  a  sense 
of  all  that  might  have  been.  In  the  end 
representative  government  defeated  stat- 
ism.  Indeed,  Japan,  Germany,  and  Italy, 
once  our  deadly  enemies,  all  soon  became 
thriving  democracies  themselves  and  are 
now  our  staunchest  allies.  But  not  the 
Soviet  Union;  there  statism  persists. 

You  know,  there's  something  you  should 
be  very  proud  of  and  aware  of.  Back 
through  the  history  of  man  there  have  been 
revolutions  many  times.  Ours  was  unique. 
Ours  was  the  only  revolution  that  said,  we, 
the  people,  control  the  government.  The 
government  is  our  servant.  Those  other  rev- 
olutions just  exchanged  one  set  of  rulers  for 
another  set  of  rulers.  Well,  what  then  are 
we  to  make  of  the  Soviet  Union?  My  own 
views  upon  the  character  of  the  regime  are 
well  known.  And  I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  continue  to  speak  out  for  freedom, 
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again  and  again,  making  the  crucial  moral 
distinctions  between  democracy  and  totali- 
tarianism. So,  too,  I  am  convinced  that  we 
must  take  seriously  the  Soviet  history  of  ex- 
pansionism and  provide  an  effective 
counter. 

At  the  same  time,  we  must  remain  realis- 
tic about  and  committed  to  arms  control.  It 
is  indeed  fitting  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  arms  negotiations  in  these  days,  for  if  the 
Soviet  Union  proves  willing,  this  can  repre- 
sent a  moment  of  opportunity  in  relations 
between  our  nations.  When  I  met  Mr.  Gor- 
bachev last  November  in  Geneva,  he  and  I 
agreed  to  intensify  our  effort  to  reduce  stra- 
tegic arms.  We  agreed  on  the  next  steps: 
negotiating  a  50-percent  reduction  in  stra- 
tegic nuclear  forces  and  an  interim  agree- 
ment to  cover  intermediate-range  missiles. 
And  we  both  spoke  of  the  ultimate  goal  of 
elininating  all  nuclear  weapons. 

By  November  1st  we  had  presented  new 
strategic  arms  reduction  proposals  designed 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  earlier  Soviet 
and  American  proposals.  Our  proposal 
would Ve  achieved  a  50-percent  reduction 
in  strategic  nuclear  forces  in  a  manner  both 
equitable  and  responsible.  Then  in  mid- 
February  we  proposed  a  detailed,  phased 
approach  for  eliminating  an  entire  class  of 
weapons — the  so-called  longer  range  inter- 
mediate-range weapons,  or  INF's — ^by  1990. 
And  we  repeated  our  offer  of  an  "open  lab- 
oratories" exchange  of  visits  to  facilities  per- 
forming strategic  defense  research.  Until  re- 
cently the  Soviet  response  has  been  disap- 
pointing in  a  number  of  ways.  But  in  recent 
weeks,  there  have  been  fresh  develop- 
ments. The  Soviets  have  made  suggestions 
on  a  range  of  issues,  from  nuclear  power- 
plant  safety  to  conventional  force  reduc- 
tions in  Europe.  Perhaps  most  important, 
the  Soviet  negotiators  at  Geneva  have 
placed  on  the  table  new  proposals  to  reduce 
nuclear  weapons.  Now,  we  cannot  accept 
these  particular  proposals  without  some 
change,  but  it  appears  that  the  Soviets  have 
begun  to  make  a  serious  effort. 

If  both  sides  genuinely  want  progress, 
then  this  could  represent  a  turning  point  in 
the  effort  to  make  ours  a  safer  and  more 
peaceful  world.  We  believe  that  possibly  an 
atmosphere  does  exist  that  will  allow  for 
serious  discussion.  I  have  indicated  to  Gen- 


eral Secretary  Gorbachev  my  willingness 
for  our  representatives  to  meet  to  prepare 
for  the  next  summit.  The  location  is  unim- 
portant. What  matters  is  that  such  a  meet- 
ing take  place  in  mutual  earnestness  so  that 
we  can  make  progress  at  the  next  summit. 

Certainly  Mr.  Gorbachev  knows  the 
depth  of  my  commitment  to  peace.  Indeed, 
when  we  went  to  Geneva  my  advisers  told 
me  that  if  we  could  achieve  nothing  more 
than  an  agreement  to  meet  again,  if  we 
could  do  no  more  than  that,  then  all  our 
work  at  that  summit  would  have  been 
worthwhile.  Well,  on  the  first  day  of  meet- 
ings, Mr.  Gorbachev  and  I  took  a  little  walk 
together  alone.  He  happened  to  mention 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  in  the  Soviet 
Union  that  he  wanted  me  to  see,  and  I 
answered  that  I  wished  that  he  could  visit 
the  United  States.  Next  thing  you  knew,  we 
had  an  agreement  to  meet  here  in  1986 
and  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1987.  Now,  that 
wasn't  so  hard,  was  it? 

In  this  essay  on  peace,  then,  we  can  assert 
that  the  time  has  come  to  move  forward. 
Let  us  leave  behind  efforts  to  seek  only 
limits  to  the  increase  of  nuclear  arms  and 
seek  instead  actual  arms  reductions — the 
deep  and  verifiable  reductions  that  Mr. 
Gorbachev  and  I  have  agreed  to  negotiate. 
The  goal  here  is  not  complicated.  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  we  agree  not  on  how  many 
new,  bigger,  and  more  accurate  missiles  can 
be  built,  but  on  how  to  reduce  and  ulti- 
mately eliminate  all  nuclear  missiles. 

Let  us  leave  behind,  too,  the  defense 
policy  of  mutual  assured  destruction,  or 
MAD,  as  it's  called,  and  seek  to  put  in  its 
place  a  defense  that  truly  defends.  You 
know — let  me  interrupt  right  here  and  say 
that  possibly  you  haven't  considered  much 
about  this  system.  This  MAD  policy,  as  it's 
called — and  incidentally,  MAD  stands  for 
mutual  assured  destruction,  but  MAD  is  also 
a  description  of  what  the  policy  is.  It  means 
that  if  we  each  keep  enough  weapons  that 
we  can  destroy  each  other,  then  maybe 
we'll  both  have  enough  sense  not  to  shoot 
those  weapons  off.  Well,  that's  not  exactly 
the  way  for  the  world  to  go  on,  with  these 
massed  terribly  destructive  weapons  aimed 
at  each  other  and  the  possibility  that  some 
day   a   madman   somewhere   may   push   a 
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button  and  the  next  day  the  world  starts  to 
explode.  Even  now  we're  performing  re- 
search as  part  of  our  Strategic  Defense  Initi- 
ative that  might  one  day  enable  us  to  put  in 
space  a  shield  that  missiles  could  not  pene- 
trate, a  shield  that  could  protect  us  from 
nuclear  missiles  just  as  a  roof  protects  a 
family  from  rain. 

And  let  us  leave  behind  suspicion  be- 
tween our  peoples  and  replace  it  with  un- 
derstanding. As  a  result  of  the  cultural  ex- 
change agreement  Mr.  Gorbachev  and  I 
signed  in  Geneva,  the  Soviet  Union  has  al- 
ready sent  to  our  nation,  just  recently,  the 
Kirov  Ballet  and  an  exhibition  of  impres- 
sionist paintings.  We  in  turn  will  send  to  the 
Soviet  Union  scholars  and  musicians. 
Indeed,  the  Russian-born  American  pianist 
Vladimir  Horowitz  has  already  performed 
in  Moscow.  And  we  hope  to  see  a  large 
increase  in  the  number  of  everyday  citizens 
traveling  between  both  countries.  Just  last 
week  at  the  White  House  I  met  with  high 
school  students  your  age  who  will  visit  the 
Soviet  Union  this  summer.  Surely  it's  in  our 
interest  that  the  peoples  in  the  Soviet 
Union  should  know  the  truth  about  the 
United  States.  And  surely  it  can  only  enrich 
our  lives  to  learn  more  about  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  with  all  my  heart 
that  if  a  generation  of  young  people 
throughout  the  world  could  get  to  know 
each  other,  they  would  never  make  war 
upon  each  other. 

This  brings  us  at  last  to  our  conclusion.  If 
I  may,  then,  a  few  final  thoughts,  from  the 
heart.  I  have  tried  to  speak  to  you  today  of 
peace  and  freedom.  As  your  President  it's 
my  duty  to  do  so,  and  because  in  my  life- 
time I  have  seen  our  nation  at  war  four 
times.  During  the  Second  World  War,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  died,  in- 
cluding friends  and  relatives  of  mine  and 
including  friends  and  relatives  of  your  fami- 
lies. Perhaps  some  of  you  have  pictures  in 
your  homes  of  great-uncles  you  never 
knew,  soldiers  who  fell  fighting.  The  Soviets 
suffered  even  more  painfully  than  we.  As 
many  as  20  million  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union  died  in  World  War  II,  and  the  west- 
ern third  of  their  country  was  laid  waste — 
parallel,  if  you  will,  to  what  would  be  the 
destruction  of  all  the  United  States  east  of 
Chicago. 


All  the  world  has  cherished  the  years  of 
relative  peace  that  have  followed.  In  the 
United  States  we  have  seen  the  greatest 
economic  expansion  and  technological 
breakthroughs  known  to  man — the  landing 
on  the  Moon,  the  development  of  the  mi- 
crochip. But  our  greatest  treasure  has  been 
that  you,  our  children,  have  been  able  to 
grow  up  in  prosperity  and  freedom.  It  falls 
to  us  now — as  it  soon  shall  fall  to  you — to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  peace.  Surely 
no  man  can  have  a  greater  goal  than  that  of 
protecting  the  next  generation  against  the 
destruction  and  pain  of  warfare  that  his 
own  generation  has  known.  There  can, 
therefore,  be  no  more  important  task 
before  us  than  that  of  reducing  nuclear 
weapons.  I  am  committed — utterly  commit- 
ted— to  pursuing  every  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss and  explore  ways  to  achieve  real  and 
verifiable  arms  reductions.  What  our  two 
nations  do  now  in  arms  control  will  deter- 
mine the  kind  of  future  that  you  and,  yes, 
your  children  and  your  children's  children 
will  face. 

So,  I  have  come  here  today  to  say  that 
the  Glassboro  summit  was  not  enough,  that 
indeed  the  Geneva  summit  was  not  enough, 
that  talk  alone,  in  short,  is  not  enough.  I've 
come  here  to  invite  Mr.  Gorbachev  to  join 
me  in  taking  action — action  in  the  name  of 
peace.  My  friends,  let  us  dare  to  dream  that 
when  you  return  for  your  own  son  or 
daughter's  graduation,  you'll  do  so  in  a 
world  at  peace,  a  world  that  celebrates 
human  liberty,  and  a  world  free  from  the 
terror  of  nuclear  destruction.  And  let  us 
work — first  my  generation,  then  soon,  very 
soon,  your  own — to  make  that  dream  come 
true. 

But  here  again,  mere  words  convey  so 
little.  There  are  moments,  indeed,  when 
those  of  my  generation  fear  that  your  youth 
and  health  and  good  fortune  will  prove  too 
much  for  us — too  much  for  us  who  must  tell 
you  that  good  fortune  is  not  all  that  life  can 
present,  that  this  good  fortune  has  come  to 
you  because  others  have  suffered  and  sacri- 
ficed, that  to  preserve  it  there  will  come 
times  when  you,  too,  must  sacrifice.  Then 
our  fears  are  dispelled.  It  happens  when  we 
turn  from  our  own  thoughts  to  look  at  you. 
We  see  such  strength  and  hope,  such  buoy- 
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ancy,  such  good  will,  such  straightforward 
and  uncomplicated  happiness.  And  if  we 
listen,  before  long  we  hear  joyful  laughter. 
And  we  know  then  that  God  has  already 
blessed  you  and  that  America  has  already 
imprinted  the  love  of  peace  and  freedom 
on  your  hearts.  We  look  at  you,  and  no 
matter  how  full  our  own  lives  have  been, 
we  say  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  "I  like  the 
dreams  of  the  future  better  than  the  history 
of  the  past." 


Congratulations,  class  of  1986,  and  God 
bless  all  of  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:30  p.m.  in 
the  high  school  gymnasium.  In  his  opening 
remarks,  he  referred  to  Gov.  Thomas  Kean; 
George  Beach,  Jr.,  president,  Glassboro 
School  Board;  William  L.  Dalton,  mayor; 
Nicholas  Mitcho,  school  superintendent; 
and  Ralph  Holland,  principal  of  the  high 
school. 


Remarks  Following  the  High  School  Commencement  Exercises  in 
Glassboro,  New  Jersey 
June  19,  1986 


The  President.  Thank  all  of  you,  but  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  am  a  great  admirer 
of  your  good  Governor,  Governor  Kean.  So, 
a  good  afternoon  and  thank  you  to  all  of 
you.  I  can't  tell  you  how  honored  I  am  that 
so  many  of  you  would  come  out  here  to  say 
hello.  And  just  let  me  say  how  grateful  I  am 
for  you  making  me  feel  so  much  at  home. 

It's  been  so  long  since  I've  seen  so  many 
signs.  I  guess  my  favorite  was  the  one  I  saw 
on  the  way  in  that  read,  "I  Flip  for  Jelly 
Beans."  Then  there  was  a  photo  that  ap- 
peared the  other  day  in  the  Gloucester 
County  Times,  and  it  showed  five  fellows  in 
high  school  with  a  message  painted  on  their 
chests.  The  first  fellow's  chest  had  the  letter 
"I,"  the  second  had  a  heart,  and  the  rest 
had  the  letters  "R-O-N"— "I  love  Ron." 
Well,  after  seeing  that,  I  peeled  down  a 
little  bit  and  started  trying  to  paint  "I  love 
Glassboro"  on  my  own  chest,  but  there 
wasn't  room.  [Laughter] 

By  the  way,  I  thought  you'd  like  to  know 
that  my  pilot.  Captain  Jack  Suter — he  was 
raised  just  down  the  road  in  Gibbstown. 
[Applause]  And  it  means  a  lot  to  Jack  to  be 
here  today,  and  I  wonder — well,  you've  al- 
ready done  it — I  was  going  to  ask  you  to 
give  him  a  cheer  so  that  he  could  hear  it 
over  there  in  the  helicopter. 

I've  been  told  that  you  all  Hstened  to  my 
remarks  that  I  made  inside,  and  I  don't 
want  to  keep  you  for  another  speech,  espe- 
cially since  I  know  that  some  of  you  have 


been  here  since  3:30  p.m.  And,  besides. 
Jack  Suter  has  his  kids  to  get  home  to. 
Come  to  think  of  it,  Nancy  told  me  as  I  was 
leaving  this  afternoon  not  to  be  late  for 
dinner.  [Laughter] 

Q.  Keep  up  the  good  work,  Ron! 

The  President.  Thank  you.  Give  me  an 
audience  like  this  and  I  just  can't  resist  the 
temptation  to  say  a  few  words.  Flying  over 
your  town  today  and  speaking  to  those 
young  people  who  grew  up  among  you  and 
being  here  with  you,  it  is — all  been  a  lesson 
in  the  great  and  essential  goodness  of  our 
nation.  Just  think  of  the  300-year  history  of 
Gloucester  County:  first  came  the  Dutch, 
and  then  the  Swedes,  then  the  English 
Quakers  who  were  seeking  religious  liberty. 
And  each,  in  turn,  found  here  a  gentle  and 
fertile  country — a  place  here  where,  with 
hard  work,  the  earth  could  be  persuaded  to 
treat  man  kindly.  And  today  southern  New 
Jersey  is  home  to  all  of  you,  people  of  every 
background  imaginable — Irishmen  and  Ital- 
ians, blacks  and  whites.  Christians  and  Jews, 
all  living  in  peace,  living  in  prosperity,  and, 
yes,  living  in  freedom. 

Now,  I  may  be  a  few  days  late,  but 
permit  me  to  say  it  anyway:  Happy  birth- 
day, Gloucester  County!  And  I'm  especially 
touched  to  have  so  many  families  here 
today.  As  I  look  out  I  can  see  some  little 
ones  sitting  on,  probably,  their  fathers' 
shoulders,  and  I  can  see  some  that  aren't  so 
little  that  are  sitting  on  someone's  shoul- 
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ders,  too.  But  certainly,  it  was  their  hopes 
for  their  children  that  brought  our  ances- 
tors to  America — the  love  they  felt  in  their 
families  that  sustained  them  in  building  our 
nation.  And  today  our  families  give  us 
strength  still.  And  I  have  a  feeling  that 
Glassboro  is  a  good  place,  a  happy  place  for 
you  and  your  families. 

On  the  way  in  I  saw  your  neighborhoods 
and  your  churches  and  schools,  your  base- 
ball diamonds  and  swimming  pools  and 
football  fields.  And,  you  know,  it  really 
moved  me  and  gave  me  heart.  It  put  me  in 
touch  with  America.  But  sometimes  you  can 
lose  touch  with — when  you're  down  there 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac — and  all  the 
basic  values  that  we're  working  so  hard  in 
Washington  to  defend.  It  even  kind  of  re- 


minded me  of  a  town  of  about  10,000  in 
Dixon,  Illinois,  where  I  grew  up.  I  guess 
what  Fm  trying  to  say  is  that  Glassboro 
gave  me  a  gift  today  and  for  that,  my 
friends,  I  thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart. 

Well,  I  got  to  get  Jack  Suter  back  home, 
so  I  best  we — guess  we  better  get  going. 
But  thank  you  again,  and,  believe  me,  I  will 
always  remember  the  good  people  of  Glass- 
boro. Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  6:26  p.m.  at 
the  high  school.  Following  his  remarks,  the 
President  returned  to  Washington,  DC.  A 
tape  was  not  available  for  verification  of 
the  content  of  these  remarks. 


Written  Responses  to  Questions  on  Central  America  Submitted  by 
Radio  Marti 
June  9,  1986 


Aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  Contras 

Q.  Mr.  President,  the  Cuban  Government 
says  that  the  United  States  is  conducting 
imperialist  aggression  against  the  legitimate 
government  of  Nicaragua.  What  is  your  re- 
action to  this  charge? 

The  President.  Well,  if  I  were  not  as  used 
to  the  extravagant  claims  of  Cuban  propa- 
ganda as  I  am,  I  would  be  outraged  by  such 
a  charge.  First  of  all,  there  are  no  U.S. 
forces  in  Nicaragua,  but  there  are  several 
thousand  Cubans  there.  So,  it  makes  you 
wonder  who  might  be  the  real  imperialists; 
that's  not  even  to  mention  the  Soviets  or 
the  Bulgarians  or  the  Czechs  or  the  East 
Germans  or  the  Vietnamese  or  the  North 
Koreans  or  the  PLO  or  the  Libyans  or  the 
Iranians.  Does  anyone  really  believe  that 
these  people  are  in  Nicaragua  to  help  them 
harvest  their  coffee  crop? 

What  we  are  doing  is  supporting  democ- 
racy in  Nicaragua  and  all  the  people  who 
seek  to  build  it.  They're  the  real  revolution- 
aries. They  joined  the  popular  effort  to 
overthrow  Somoza,  but  then  they  saw  their 
democratic  revolution  betrayed.  What 
we're  witnessing  is  very  much  a  repetition 


of  the  betrayal  of  the  Cuban  revolution  by 
the  Communists.  In  each  case  the  reins  of 
power  were  seized  by  a  well-organized,  dis- 
ciplined minority  of  Communists  who  liqui- 
dated the  genuine  democrats. 

They  do  not  rule  by  the  people's  consent. 
They  are  militarizing  and  regimenting  Nic- 
araguan society  because  they  fear  the 
power  of  the  real  democratic  revolution, 
still  very  much  alive.  The  people  are  joining 
a  spontaneous  uprising  against  the  Sandinis- 
tas, an  uprising  which  today  has  more  than 
twice  as  many  guerrillas  as  did  the  Sandi- 
nista  movement  when  it  was  fighting 
Somoza.  The  Nicaraguan  democrats  have 
organized  themselves  into  an  effective 
movement.  All  they  need  is  enough  materi- 
al support  to  compete  with  the  vast  quanti- 
ties of  arms  supplied  to  the  Sandinistas  by 
Cuba  and  the  Soviet  bloc.  By  the  way,  they 
should  not  be  called  Sandinistas — they've 
stolen  the  name  of  a  true  national  leader 
who,  in  fact,  rejected  communism.  What 
they  really  are,  in  truth,  are  Stalinistas  be- 
cause their  revolution  is  a  Stalinist  one. 

Q.  Why  do  you  disagree  with  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  are  urging  you  to 
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delay  any  further  aid  to  the  Nicaraguan  re- 
sistance and  to  seek  a  solution  through  ne- 
gotiations? 

The  President.  In  the  first  place,  there's 
no  truce  in  the  fighting  because  the  Com- 
munist regime  feels  that  it  can  achieve  its 
objectives  without  peaceful  negotiations 
with  the  democratic  opposition  and  by  de- 
laying negotiations  with  its  Central  Ameri- 
can neighbors.  It  should  be  clear  to  every- 
one that  the  Sandinista  strategy  is  to  delay. 
The  longer  they  can  drag  out  negotiations, 
the  easier  it  is  for  them  to  destroy  the 
democratic  forces  while  Congress  waits  to 
see  if  a  peace  treaty  is  just  around  the 
corner.  But  with  each  day  of  delay,  the 
Communists  are  attacking  and  killing  free- 
dom fighters  while  we  deny  them  the 
means  even  to  defend  themselves. 

Since  the  March  19th  vote  in  Congress 
denying  aid  to  the  resistance,  the  Sandinis- 
tas have  used  the  delay  to  move  to  consoli- 
date their  totalitarian  control  over  society. 
They  have  increased  their  militarization  of 
the  country,  invaded  Honduras,  and 
launched  an  unprovoked  attack  on  a 
number  of  Miskito  Indian  villages.  That 
attack  triggered  a  panic  that  led  to  an 
exodus  of  11,800  villagers  to  Honduras.  The 
regime  has  forced  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nessmen to  shut  down.  And  the  persecution 
of  the  church  continues  every  day.  Didn't 
Cardinal  Obando  y  Bravo  just  say  that  the 
Communists  were  suffocating  the  church? 
Unless  we  help  those  who  are  resisting 
these  crimes  against  the  Nicaraguan  people, 
we  will  share  responsibility  for  the  increas- 
ing toll  of  human  suffering.  Any  further 
delay  by  us  just  plays  into  the  hands  of  the 
Communists  and  their  stalling  tactics. 

We  have  never  shied  away  from  negotia- 
tions as  a  solution,  but  we  would  want  them 
to  result  in  a  real  democracy  in  Nicaragua 
in  which  all  sectors  of  the  Nicaraguan  socie- 
ty are  really  free  to  participate.  We  have 
always  supported  a  dialog  of  reconciliation 
and  believe  that  this  is  the  answer.  Presi- 
dent Duarte  has  taken  the  courageous  step 
of  reopening  talks  with  the  armed  and  un- 
armed opposition  in  his  country — why  can't 
the  Sandinistas?  Are  they  afraid  that  these 
talks  would  lead  to  the  real,  democratic  out- 
come we  all  hope  to  achieve?  Are  they  wor- 
ried that  they  would  result  in  real  arms 


reductions  and  the  elimination  of  their 
Soviet,  Cuban,  and  other  Soviet-bloc  advis- 
ers? 

Grenada 

Q.  Two  years  ago  American  and  east  Car- 
ibbean forces  liberated  Grenada  from  a 
Cuban-backed  Communist  government. 
What  have  been  the  long-range  results  of 
this  precedent-setting  joint  military  action? 

The  President.  For  one,  the  discoveries 
we  made  in  Grenada  itself  were  an  eye- 
opener.  We  knew  of  the  violence  in  Grena- 
da and  of  that  island's  growing  ties  with 
Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  interna- 
tional Communist  movement.  But  it  wasn't 
until  our  boys  went  down  to  rescue  the 
American  students  there  that  we  realized 
how  bad  things  had  become  for  the  Grena- 
dian  people.  Their  country  had  been  turned 
into  a  base  for  Soviet-Cuban  expansionism 
in  our  hemisphere.  And  while  constructing 
this  garrison  state,  the  Communists  were 
destroying  everything  that  benefited  the 
people:  the  consumer  economy,  basic  indi- 
vidual freedoms  and  rights,  schools  and 
even  churches.  Everything  was  politicized. 
You  couldn't  do  anything  or  go  anywhere 
without  being  surrounded  by  Marxist-Len- 
inist ideology. 

The  experience  of  the  Grenadian 
people — descending  into  communism  and 
then  emerging  to  breathe  freely  again — is 
the  unique  feature  of  events  on  that  island. 
Never  before  has  an  entire  country  made 
that  journey.  Individuals  who  successfully 
escaped  communism  have,  but  never  a 
country.  What  a  wonderful  sight  it  is  to  see 
the  exhilaration  of  people  who  have  re- 
gained their  freedom;  to  see  people  thrill 
once  again  at  the  chance  of  choosing  their 
own  leaders  through  free  elections. 

But  there's  still  more  significance  in  this 
episode.  It  was  the  first  time  in  history  that 
a  Communist  regime,  having  consolidated 
totalitarian  control,  was  replaced  by  a  de- 
mocracy. The  world  has  now  seen  the 
proof — the  old  idea  that  communism  is  irre- 
versible is  itself  being  reversed.  Commu- 
nism is  not  the  wave  of  the  future.  The 
future  belongs  to  those  people  who  are  free 
to  choose  their  own  destiny.  That's  why  we 
believe  that  democracy  has  the  brightest 
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future  of  all. 

Cuban  Role  in  Regional  Conflicts 

Q.  Mr.  President,  before  your  Geneva 
summit  with  Soviet  General  Secretary  Mik- 
hail Gorbachev,  you  delivered  a  major 
speech  at  the  United  Nations  in  which  you 
referred  to  five  regional  conflicts  which 
were  of  major  concern  to  the  United  States. 
Cuba  is  militarily  involved  in  three  of  them: 
Angola,  Ethiopia,  and  Nicaragua.  Do  you 
believe  that  your  general  policy  of  support- 
ing the  forces  of  freedom  in  these  conflicts 
increased  the  danger  of  conflict  between 
the  United  States  and  Cuba? 

The  President.  No,  I  don't.  The  real  con- 
flict going  on  in  each  of  those  countries  is 
between  the  Communist  dictatorship  and 
free  people  fighting  to  regain  liberty  for 
their  entire  country.  None  of  these  dictator- 
ships could  stand  on  their  own  without  the 
massive  intervention  of  Cuban  troops  and 
advisers  sent  as  mercenaries  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  intervention  has  placed  inno- 
cent Cuban  soldiers  in  the  midst  of  other 
people's  battles,  and  their  lives  are  at  great 
risk. 

The  United  States  would  like  to  see  these 
battles  come  to  an  end  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, with  freedom  replacing  dictatorship. 
That's  why  we  support  freedom  fighters  in 
each  of  these  countries;  indeed,  in  all  coun- 
tries. But  we  have  no  intention  to  get  in- 
volved directly  in  any  of  these  conflicts  our- 
selves. 

Today  the  freedom  movements  in  Nicara- 
gua and  Angola  are  so  strong  that,  if  it 
weren't  for  the  intervention  of  Cuban  and 
other  foreign  forces,  they  could  win  all  by 
themselves.  Innocent  Cuban  soldiers  are  in 
a  trap,  and  many  may  have  to  give  their 
lives  if  they  are  forced  by  their  government 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  these  freedom  move- 
ments. We  deeply  regret  that  Cuban  fami- 
lies may  suffer  because  their  government 
insists  on  waging  war  in  faraway  lands. 

Cuba-U.S.  Relations 

Q.  Since  January  1961  the  United  States 
has  not  maintained  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba.  Throughout  this  period,  the 
Cuban  Government  has  pursued  a  policy  of 
hostility  toward  the  United  States  and  has 
kept  the  Cuban  populace  in  a  military  state 


of  preparedness  under  the  supposed  threat 
of  U.S.  military  intervention.  Do  the  Cuban 
people  have  anything  to  fear  from  the 
United  States? 

The  President.  To  the  contrary.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Cuban  people  would  look  at 
the  United  States  as  their  friend  and  moral 
supporter.  Unfortunately,  they  have  been 
subjected  to  all  sorts  of  propaganda  about 
the  supposedly  aggressive  intentions  of  the 
United  States.  In  particular,  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment has  used  propaganda  to  blame  my 
administration  for  the  frequent  defense  mo- 
bilizations in  Cuba  and  for  the  increasing 
militarization  of  Cuban  society.  But  these 
mobilizations  began  before  I  was  even  nom- 
inated to  be  President.  And  they're  nothing 
but  false  alarms.  The  Cuban  Government  is 
using  the  so-called  American  threat  as  an 
excuse  to  maintain  its  de  facto  martial  law. 
So  long  as  it  has  such  an  excuse,  it  can 
maintain  a  military-style  system  of  authority 
that  reaches  into  every  household  in  Cuba. 
This,  I  suspect,  is  the  way  that  the  Govern- 
ment keeps  control  over  the  force  that  it 
fears  most  of  all:  the  free  will  of  the  Cuban 
people  themselves.  The  Government  fears  a 
free  election.  It  knows  that  never  in  history 
has  the  full  majority  of  a  free  electorate 
elected  a  Communist  Party  to  power  in  any 
major  nation. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  what  conditions  do  you 
think  are  necessary  to  improve  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Cuba? 

The  President.  America's  relations  with 
Cuba  will  improve  on  the  day  that  Cuba 
stops  exporting  violence,  stops  exporting 
terror,  and  stops  facilitating  the  trafficking 
of  drugs.  These  conditions  are  simple.  The 
Cuban  Government  must  begin  to  respect 
the  rules  of  international  life.  It  must,  in 
effect,  start  to  live  by  the  Golden  Rule:  "Do 
unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do 
unto  you." 

At  the  time  of  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
President  Kennedy  stated  that  there  would 
be  peace  in  the  hemisphere  if  the  nuclear 
missiles  were  removed  and  Cuba  stopped 
exporting  revolution.  The  Soviets  removed 
the  missiles,  but  Cuba  never  did  stop  its 
subversive  activities  in  the  region.  And 
these  activities  were  not  just  a  problem  for 
the  United  States.  They  were  a  threat  to 
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countries  throughout  Latin  America.  That's 
why  the  Organization  of  American  States 
expelled  Cuba.  Cuba  still  isn't  a  member, 
and  it  won't  be  until  it  begins  to  behave 
like  a  good  neighbor.  Likewise,  there 
cannot  be  good  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  until  Cuba  remem- 
bers the  Golden  Rule. 

Imagine  if  we  did  to  Cuba  what  it  does  to 
us  and  its  other  neighbors.  Many  Cuban 
parents  would  be  heartsick  over  their  chil- 
dren destroying  their  own  lives  with  addict- 
ive drugs.  Cuban  towns  would  actually  live 
in  fear  of  attack  by  well-armed  guerrillas. 
We  do  not  want  these  things  for  the  Cuban 
people.  And  so,  we  do  not  do  these  things 
to  Cuba.  Why  does  the  Cuban  Government 
do  such  things  to  its  neighbors? 

Q.  When  Radio  Marti  broadcasts  began  1 
year  ago,  the  Cuban  Government  unilater- 
ally suspended  an  immigration  agreement 
with  the  United  States  and  curtailed  exile 
visits  to  the  island.  Critics  have  charged 
that  the  decision  to  establish  Radio  Marti  is 
keeping  Cuban  families  apart.  Do  you  feel 
that  broadcasting  by  Radio  Marti  prevents 
the  reunification  of  Cuban  families? 

The  President.  No,  I  don't  think  so.  It  is 
the  sincere  wish  of  the  United  States  to  see 
Cuban  families  reunited.  This  was  one  of 
the  key  points  in  the  U.S.-Cuban  immigra- 
tion agreement.  But  that  agreement  was 
suspended  by  the  Cuban  Government 
when  Radio  Marti  went  on  the  air.  It  was 
not  Radio  Marti  that  suspended  reunifica- 
tion, it  was  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the 
Cuban  Government,  made  with  an  eye  to 
getting  us  to  stop  broadcasting  the  truth 
about  Cuba. 

In  fact,  we've  learned  many  times  from 
Communist  refugees  about  the  problem  of 
whether  to  keep  silent  about  Communist 
human  rights  violations  in  the  hope  that 
these  regimes  will  release  people  and  re- 
unite families.  We've  learned  that  if  we're 
silent,  the  Communists  would  have  a  per- 
petual lever  to  enforce  this  silence — they 
could  always  hold  people  hostage  to  pre- 
vent the  truth  about  the  regime  from  being 
told.  We  can  never  accept  such  a  situation. 
The  truth  as  an  instrument  for  the  protec- 
tion of  human  rights  is  too  precious  for  us 
ever  to  relinquish  it. 

Q.  What  role  can  the  free  flow  of  infor- 


mation, especially  international  radio  broad- 
casting, play  in  developing  mutual  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  the 
Cuban  people? 

The  President.  We,  in  America,  believe 
the  free  flow  of  information  and  ideas  is 
one  of  the  most  important  rights  that  a 
people  can  enjoy.  And  if  people  know  the 
truth,  if  they  can  learn  the  facts  of  a  situa- 
tion, their  common  sense  will  help  them 
reach  good  decisions  on  how  to  run  their 
lives.  Truth  is  indispensable  to  a  free  socie- 
ty. Where  people  cannot  know  the  truth,  a 
ruler  can  manipulate  them  into  taking  ac- 
tions that  they  otherwise  would  not  take  on 
their  own. 

Thus,  the  absence  of  truth  can  damage 
the  prospects  for  peace.  If  the  Cuban 
people  learn  the  truth  about  the  United 
States,  they  will  see  that  we  are  their 
friends  and  not  their  enemies.  They  will  see 
that  we  are  interested  in  peace  and  not  war 
and  prosperity  for  all  and  not  poverty.  This 
can  only  increase  mutual  understanding, 
which  can  only  advance  the  cause  of  real 
peace.  Radio  Marti  will  help  the  Cuban 
people  know  the  truth.  It  provides  informa- 
tion being  denied  them  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  was  specifically  for  this  reason  that 
the  radio  bears  the  name  of  Jose  Marti,  one 
of  the  great  champions  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression throughout  the  Americas. 

Radio  Marti  has  another  purpose  as  well: 
to  help  the  Cuban  people  communicate 
with  each  other.  So  long  as  the  Government 
maintains  a  monopoly  of  information  and 
total  control  over  all  the  means  of  commu- 
nication, the  society  will  be  fragmented  and 
atomized.  When  people  cannot  communi- 
cate with  each  other,  they  find  it  hard  to 
trust  each  other.  So  long  as  people  are  split 
apart  and  live  in  fear  and  mistrust,  they  can 
be  easily  dominated  and  manipulated. 
Radio  Marti  can  help  the  Cuban  people 
avoid  such  a  trap.  It  can  serve  as  a  transmis- 
sion belt  of  ideas  and  information  for  the 
Cuban  people  themselves. 

Q.  The  United  States  has  committed  itself 
to  helping  the  Nicaraguan  people  realize 
their  dream  of  democracy.  But  what  can  it 
do  to  help  the  Cuban  people  achieve  the 
same  dream? 

The  President.  That's  a  difficult  question. 
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We  want  very  much  to  see  democracy  in  a 
free  Cuba.  A  democratic  Cuba  would  be  a 
country  at  peace  with  itself  and  at  peace 
with  its  neighbors.  Democracies  do  not 
wage  war  on  their  neighbors.  Democracies 
are  always  more  peacefully  inclined  than 
totalitarian  dictatorships  because  the  people 
can  restrain  the  excesses  of  their  leaders. 
But  however  strong  and  deep  our  affinity 
for  the  Cuban  people,  we  cannot  solve  their 
problems.  What  we  can  do  is  offer  the 
Cuban  people  a  beacon  of  hope  by  standing 
up  for  ideals  we  cherish:  freedom,  uncondi- 
tional individual  human  rights,  and  equal 
justice  under  law  and  by  standing  by  your 
friends  and  allies  in  the  world  who  share 
these  ideals.  We  also  have  an  obligation  to 
resist  those  ideas  and  forces,  such  as  com- 
munism, which  encroach  on  democratic 
ideals  and  destroy  democratic  societies. 

If  we're  successful  in  resisting  Soviet  and 
Cuban  expansionism,  which  we  have  been, 
we  can  show  the  world  that  communism 
can  be  resisted.  And  if  the  people  living 
under  communism  can  see  this,  they  will 
know  that  there  is  hope.  And  if  people  have 
hope,  then  they  can  avoid  becoming  de- 
moralized and  paralyzed.  They  can  learn 
that  the  future  can  be  in  their  own  hands, 
that  it  hasn't  been  completely  taken  away 
from  them. 

Q.  Would  you  like  to  send  a  personal 
message  to  our  listeners  in  Cuba? 

The  President  Yes,  I  would.  I  would  like 
you,  the  Cuban  people,  to  know  of  Ameri- 
ca's deep  and  abiding  respect  for  you  and 
your  contribution  to  Western  civilization. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  your  fellow 
Cubans  in  the  United  States  whose  hard 
work  is  making  our  country  a  better  place. 
In  fact,  the  city  with  the  largest  Cuban  pop- 
ulation outside  Cuba  is  here  in  the  United 
States — the  city  of  Miami.  Thousands  of  you 
have  family  members  living  here.  Your  rela- 


tives are  part  of  the  heart  and  soul  of  our 
nation.  It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  the 
barriers  separating  you  will  someday  be 
torn  down. 

That  day  will  come  when  our  relations 
with  your  country  can  be  reestablished  on 
the  basis  of  the  historic  tradition,  which  has 
guided  both  nations.  Americans  fought  for 
your  independence,  and  Cuban  battalions 
fought  for  our  independence.  One  of 
George  Washington's  close  friends  was  Juan 
de  Miralles,  a  Cuban  maritime  businessman, 
who  helped  guarantee  the  credit  notes  for 
the  purchase  of  arms  and  supplies  for  the 
American  rebels.  His  wife.  Dona  Maria 
Josefa,  and  other  Cuban  women  even  sacri- 
ficed their  jewelry  to  raise  funds  for  Ameri- 
can independence.  It  was  this  kind  of  devo- 
tion to  the  principles  of  our  cause  that  won 
Miralles  the  highest  regard  of  Washington, 
the  father  of  our  country. 

I  believe  that  the  new  day  will  come 
when  U.S.-Cuban  relations,  based  on  the 
ideals  of  democracy,  will  be  restored.  The 
philosophical  foundation  of  these  relations 
already  exists  in  the  hearts  of  the  Cuban 
people.  We  see  them  most  dramatically  ex- 
pressed in  the  courage  of  the  plantados,  the 
men  who  will  not  sell  their  souls  to  gain 
greater  creature  comforts  in  the  Cuban 
gulag.  It  is  this  principled  devotion  to  the 
truth — not  the  so-called  truth  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  but  the  real  truth  as  revealed 
to  man  in  his  soul — that  will  be  the  source 
of  that  new  day  and  a  new  era  of  peace 
between  our  nations.  I  hope  and  pray  that 
this  day  will  come  soon. 

God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  questions  and  answers  were  re- 
leased by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary 
on  June  20.  Radio  Marti  was  broadcast  by 
the  United  States  Information  Agency. 
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Proclamation  5504 — National  Safety  in  the  Workplace  Week,  1986 
June  19,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Each  year,  workplace  accidents  kill  over 
11,000  Americans  and  injure  an  additional 
1.9  million  workers.  These  tragic  accidents 
also  cost  American  industry  an  estimated 
$33.4  billion  in  annual  losses. 

Today's  public  and  private  sector  employ- 
ers and  employees  recognize  the  need  to 
safeguard  the  working  place  so  that  all  may 
enjoy  a  productive  and  healthy  environ- 
ment. National  Safety  in  the  Workplace 
Week,  supported  by  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  the 
American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers,  and 
the  Associated  General  Contractors,  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  all  Americans  to 
reaffirm  our  dedication  to  the  protection  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  American  workers. 

When  it  comes  to  workplace  safety, 
OSHA's  slogan— "Job  Safety?  You  Bet  Your 
Life!" — is  more  than  a  catchy  phrase.  It  is  a 
watchword  for  everyone  to  remember. 
Each  employer  and  worker  in  this  country 
is  responsible  for  keeping  America's  work- 
sites safe  and  healthy,  not  during  just  one 


week  in  June  but  each  and  every  day  of  the 
year. 

The  Congress,  by  House  Joint  Resolution 
131,  has  designated  the  week  beginning 
June  15,  1986,  as  "National  Safety  in  the 
Workplace  Week"  and  authorized  and  re- 
quested the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion in  observance  of  this  event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  June 
15,  1986,  as  National  Safety  in  the  Work- 
place Week.  I  call  upon  all  government 
agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  this  week  with  appropri- 
ate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  nineteenth  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 2:55  p.m.,  June  20,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  June  20. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  the 
Coordinated  Framework  for  the  Regulation  of  Biotechnology 
June  20,  1986 


President  Reagan  has  approved  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register,  the  Coordi- 
nated Framework  for  the  Regulation  of  Bio- 
technology, a  comprehensive  regulatory 
policy  for  ensuring  the  safety  of  biotechnol- 
ogy research  and  products.  Biotechnology  is 
expected  to  become  a  major  industrial  force 
in  the  Nation's  economy.  Applications  of 
biotechnological  products  for  use  in  health 
care,  agriculture,  and  the  environment  are 
developed  through  genetic  engineering 
techniques.   Current  projects  include  vac- 


cines and  diagnostic  tests  for  a  host  of 
animal  and  human  diseases,  creating  crops 
that  are  insect  or  frost  resistant  or  make 
their  own  fertilizer,  and  many  others. 

The  United  States  is  the  world  leader  in 
biotechnology,  owing  to  government-spon- 
sored research,  innovative  private  enter- 
prise, and  an  appropriate  regulatory  cli- 
mate. As  the  new  biotechnology  moves 
from  research  to  commercial  manufacture, 
this  advantage  is  believed  to  provide  a  solid 
base  for  the  U.S.  industry  and  strengthened 
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U.S.  competitiveness.  To  ensure  a  consistent 
Federal  Government  approach,  the  frame- 
work sets  forth  the  basic  policies  and  proce- 
dures of  the  several  agencies  that  have  ju- 
risdiction over  the  different  types  of  prod- 
ucts that  biotechnology  may  produce.  The 
framework  balances  concerns  for  health  and 
the  environment.  It  designates  categories  of 
engineered  organisms  that  are  believed  to 
pose  risks  of  sufficient  concern  to  merit 
Federal  regulation,  and  it  expedites  review 
for  others  of  less  concern.  The  framework 
requires  Federal  agencies  to  review  the  ap- 
plication in  the  environment  of  living 
microorganisms,  such  as  microbial  pesti- 
cides. 

Implementation  of  the  policy  is  expected 
to  reduce  concerns  about  overlapping  re- 
views by  several  agencies.  The  framework 
identifies  lead  agencies  responsible  for  par- 
ticular classes  of  products  or  research  cate- 
gories. Included  are:  the  regulatory  and /or 
research  policies  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Environmental  Protection 


Agency,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion, the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  framework  is  a  refinement  of  a  pro- 
posal published  in  December  1984.  Upon 
analysis  of  public  comments,  the  framework 
was  reformulated  with  special  attention  to 
fostering  a  rational,  integrated  regulatory 
structure  that  is  neither  unduly  burden- 
some nor  carelessly  incomplete.  The  frame- 
work emphasizes  that  this  structure  must 
evolve  along  with  technological  develop- 
ments. Controls  are  adequate  for  the 
present,  but  they  will  be  frequently  moni- 
tored and  improved.  The  framework  is  in- 
tended to  ensure  timely  focus  on  emerging 
issues  that  need  to  be  addressed.  The 
framework  provides  a  measure  of  regula- 
tory certainty  for  industry.  Implementation 
of  the  policies  in  the  framework  will  allow 
U.S.  industry  to  efficiently  deal  with  com- 
mercialization and  promote  increased  com- 
petitiveness internationally. 


Appointment  of  Ralph  L.  Stanley  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  White  House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
June  20,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  appoint  Ralph  L.  Stanley  to  be  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  National  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administrator,  a  position  he  has  held  since 
1983.  He  would  succeed  Jack  L.  Court- 
emanche. 

Previously,  he  was  Chief  of  Staff,  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  Department  of  Transpor- 


tation, 1983;  assistant.  White  House  Office 
of  Communications,  1982;  and  associate  in 
the  Washington  office  of  Bracewell  and  Pat- 
terson, a  law  firm  based  in  Houston,  TX. 
Mr.  Stanley  graduated  from  Princeton 
University  (B.A.,  1974)  and  Georgetown 
University  Law  Center  (J.D.,  1979).  He  is 
married  and  resides  in  Alexandria,  VA.  Mr. 
Stanley  was  born  September  13,  1951,  in 
Teaneck,  NJ. 


Radio  Address  to  the  Nation  on  the  Federal  Judiciary 
June  21,  1986 


My  fellow  Americans: 

This  week  Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger 
stepped  down  from  the  Supreme  Court  to 
devote  his  time  fully  to  the  upcoming  bi- 


centennial celebrations  of  our  Constitution. 
It  is  fitting  that  Justice  Burger's  distin- 
guished career  of  service  to  country  and  the 
law  will  be  capped  by  honoring  the  legal 
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document  that's  the  very  foundation  of  our 
Republic.  Today  all  America  salutes  Justice 
Burger  and  thanks  him  for  his  devotion  to 
this  country. 

I  have  nominated  Justice  Rehnquist, 
whose  distinguished  service  on  the  Court  is 
also  widely  recognized,  as  the  next  Chief 
Justice.  He's  been  a  consistent  model  of  fair- 
ness and  an  articulate  spokesman  for 
straightforward  interpretations  of  the  Con- 
stitution. And  I've  selected  Judge  Antonin 
Scalia,  one  of  our  most  gifted  legal  minds, 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Two  men  better  quali- 
fied for  their  positions  would  be  hard  to 
find,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  move 
quickly  to  confirm  their  nominations.  Jus- 
tice Rehnquist  and  Judge  Scalia  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  high  caliber  of  our  Federal 
court  appointments.  I  have  considered  it  a 
primary  duty  to  appoint  men  and  women, 
such  as  Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  of  proven 
abilities  and  the  finest  character  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  And  I  think  we  have  a  proud 
record  to  show  for  it. 

In  fact,  during  the  campaigns  of  1980  and 
'84,  I  spoke  often  of  the  distressing  loss  of 
faith  by  the  American  people  in  their  crimi- 
nal justice  system.  It  seemed  to  many  of  us 
that  the  scales  of  justice  had  become  seri- 
ously unbalanced,  making  it  difficult  to 
arrest  criminals  and  harder  and  harder  to 
convict  them.  Let  me  give  you  an  example: 
Two  narcotics  agents  in  California  had  a 
warrant  to  search  the  home  of  a  couple 
they  suspected  were  pushing  heroin.  They 
didn't  find  anything  at  first,  and  were  just 
about  to  give  up,  when  one  of  the  agents, 
on  a  hunch,  went  back  to  the  baby's  crib. 
There,  stashed  inside  the  baby's  diapers, 
was  the  heroin.  But  in  a  hearing  for  posses- 
sion, the  judge  threw  the  case  out  of  court 
on  the  grounds  that  the  baby's  constitution- 
al rights  had  been  violated.  So,  on  the  crime 
issue  and  a  whole  host  of  other  issues,  we've 
sought  to  appoint  judges  who  look  at  the 
law  as  something  to  be  honored,  respected, 
and  interpreted  according  to  legislative 
intent,  not  whim  or  ideology.  One  other 
basic  principle  guides  us:  We  nominate  only 
those  with  high  qualifications. 

Our  selection  for  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
Daniel  A.  Manion,  is  such  a  nominee.  He 
has  substantial  litigation  experience  and  a 


reputation  for  integrity;  even  opponents 
from  his  days  in  the  Indiana  Senate  attest  to 
his  character  and  ability.  And  the  American 
Bar  Association  has  declared  him  fully  quali- 
fied to  be  a  Federal  judge.  Nevertheless, 
partisanship  in  the  Senate  has  pushed  fair- 
play  by  the  boards,  which  is  why  I've  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Senate  expressing  my  strong 
opinion  about  the  prerogative  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  qualified  appointments  to  the 
Federal  judiciary  and  what  I  feel  has  been 
the  partisan  use  of  the  confirmation  process. 
Some  are  doing  just  about  everything  they 
can  think  of  to  prevent  Daniel  Manion's 
confirmation.  Believe  it  or  not,  they've 
even  tried  to  make  a  major  issue  of  a  few 
typographical  errors  in  several  of  his  briefs 
and  the  fact  that  he  practices  law  in  a  small 
town. 

Dan  Manion  is  a  fine  lawyer.  Father 
Theodore  Hesburgh,  the  president  of  Notre 
Dame,  where  Dan  Manion  was  an  under- 
graduate, has  strongly  endorsed  his  nomina- 
tion. I  know  him  to  be  a  person  who  has 
the  ability  and  determination  to  become 
the  kind  of  judge  the  American  people 
want  in  the  Federal  courts;  one  who  be- 
lieves in  the  rule  of  law,  who  reveres  the 
Constitution,  and  whose  sense  of  fairness 
and  justice  is  above  reproach.  Let's  be 
honest.  The  real  objection  to  Dan  Manion  is 
that  he  doesn't  conform  to  the  liberal  ideol- 
ogy of  some  Senators.  In  fact,  one  Senator 
blurted  out  as  much  in  the  confirmation 
hearing.  *T  think  you're  a  decent  and  hon- 
orable man,"  he  said  to  Dan  Manion,  "but  I 
do  not  think  I  can  vote  for  you  because  of 
your  political  views."  Well,  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  consider  only  a  nominee's 
qualifications  and  character,  not  his  political 
views. 

Now,  I  would  welcome  a  national  debate 
on  those  political  views  and  how  we're 
going  to  keep  up  the  attack  on  this  nation's 
crime  problem.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
I  intend  to  keep  right  on  appointing  tough, 
responsible  judges  to  the  courts.  And  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  get  to 
work  and  confirm  Daniel  Manion  to  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals.  It's  the  right  thing  to 
do.  He's  the  kind  of  judge  American  people 
want,  and  I  think  they  know  it. 
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Until  next  week,  thanks  for  listening.  God      Note:   The  President  spoke  at  12:06  p.m. 
bless  you.  from  Camp  David  MD. 


Proclamation  5505- 

1986 

June  21,  1986 


-National  Save  American  Industry  and  Jobs  Day, 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

The  manufacturing  industries  in  the 
United  States  have  been  a  major  factor  in 
creating  a  high  standard  of  living  for  all 
Americans.  These  industries  now  generate 
and  ship  more  than  $1  trillion  of  our  annual 
gross  national  product. 

Our  manufacturing  industries  have  done 
a  magnificent  job  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
consumers  and  of  the  Nation  and  its  allies, 
and  they  continue  to  do  so.  Those  industries 
have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  remain 
competitive  in  the  emerging  world  market- 
place. 

American  manufacturers  are  adapting  to 
new  economic  circumstances  by  increasing 
their  efficiency,  their  productivity,  and 
their  price-competitiveness.  They  have  re- 
tained their  share  of  the  gross  national 
product  in  a  dynamic  and  changing  national 
economy. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  Administration  to 
ensure  the  right  of  all  American  industries 
to  compete  fairly  in  world  markets  by  vig- 
orously enforcing  our  trading  rights  world- 
wide. I  am  convinced  that  in  an  environ- 
ment of  free  and  fair  trade,  our  manufactur- 
ing industries  can  meet  any  foreign  com- 


petitors in  price,  quahty,  and  reliability. 

In  recognition  of  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  our  manufacturing  industries, 
their  critical  role  in  our  economy,  and  the 
many  contributions  of  their  employees  to 
our  national  life,  the  Congress,  by  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  346,  has  designated  June 
21,  1986  as  "National  Save  American  Indus- 
try and  Jobs  Day"  and  has  authorized  and 
requested  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation in  observance  of  this  occasion. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  June  21,  1986  as  National 
Save  American  Industry  and  Jobs  Day,  and 
I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  this  day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities. 

In  Witness  Whereof  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-first  day  of  June,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:31  a.m.,  June  24,  1986] 

Note:  The  proclamation  was  released  by  the 
Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  on  June  23. 


Remarks  at  the  Presentation  Ceremony  for  the  Presidential  Scholar 

Awards 

June  23,  1986 


Good  afternoon,  and  welcome  to  the 
White  House.  Forgive  me  for  being  a  few 
minutes  late  on  a  hot  day  like  this,  but  by 
this  time  in  the  afternoon  Fm  usually 
behind  schedule.  Secretary  Bennett,  Ronna 


Romney,  and  guests  here  and  ladies  and 
gentlemen — and  especially  you,  our  Presi- 
dential Scholars  for  1986.  It's  an  honor  to 
be  able  to  help  celebrate  all  that  you  141 
young  people  have  achieved.   Congratula- 
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tions  as  well  to  your  teachers  and  parents — 
they're  the  ones  with  the  ear-to-ear  smiles. 

We  celebrate  on  your  own  behalf,  taking 
pride  in  your  individual  achievements.  But 
we  celebrate  as  well  on  behalf  of  the  Nation 
that  nurtured  you  and  afforded  you  the  op- 
portunities to  develop  your  talents  to  such 
an  impressive  degree.  As  my  assistant, 
Mitch  Daniels — himself  a  former  Presiden- 
tial Scholar — ^pointed  out  in  his  talk  a  few 
minutes  ago,  your  country's  proud  of  you 
now,  and  we're  certain  to  be  proud  in  the 
future.  The  inspiration  that  you  as  Presiden- 
tial Scholars  provide  to  all  young  Americans 
is  of  immense  importance,  especially  now 
that  we're  working  so  hard  to  improve 
American  education. 

You  may  remember  that  during  our  first 
term,  the  Department  of  Education  pub- 
lished a  report  called  "A  Nation  At  Risk." 
The  report  concluded  that  the  decline  in 
our  educational  standards  had  become  a 
crisis.  If  a  foreign  power  had  somehow  done 
the  damage  to  our  schools  that  we  ourselves 
had  permitted,  the  report  said,  we  might 
have  considered  it  an  act  of  war.  Well,  since 
then  things  have  gotten  better — not  by 
themselves  but  through  hard  work.  Today 
all  50  States  have  task  forces  on  education. 
Over  40  have  stiffened  their  graduation  re- 
quirements, and  31  have  enacted  or  are 
considering  plans  to  encourage  excellence 
among  their  teachers.  Perhaps  most  telling, 
SAT  scores,  the  scholarship  [scholastic]  apti- 
tude tests,  have  started  to  rise  after  almost 
two  decades  of  decline. 

And  now  here  you  are  today,  141  of  you, 
proof  positive  that  American  schools  and 
students  can  indeed  achieve  great  things.  I 
can't  acknowledge  each  of  you,  but  perhaps 
by  mentioning  a  few  I  can  indicate  how 
outstanding  you  all  are.  There's  Neil  Min- 
koff  of  Maine,  at  14,  the  youngest  Presiden- 
tial Scholar  ever.  There's  Keith  MacKay  of 
New  Hampshire,  who  likes  math  so  much 
he's  opened  his  own  computer  business. 
And  Anne  Handwerger  comes  from  right 
here  in  Washington,  and  at  her  young  age 
she's  already  fallen  in  love  with  teaching. 
Indeed,  Anne  spent  last  summer  teaching 
in  a  village  in  the  African  nation  of  Zim- 
babwe. 

Kim    Redlinger    of   Texas    is    the    great- 


granddaughter  of  an  Irish  immigrant  who 
was  orphaned  as  her  parents  made  the  pas- 
sage to  America.  Listen  for  a  moment  to 
Kim's  own  words:  "Today  I  go  to  a  great 
school  and  have  everything  I  need;  a  far  cry 
from  a  little  Irish  orphan  on  a  leaky  immi- 
grant ship.  In  fact,  the  greatest  legacy  that 
my  family  has  given  me  is  an  unshakable 
belief  in  hard  work  and  the  knowledge  that 
I  must  give  something  back  to  a  country 
that  has  given  me  so  much."  Kim's  com- 
ments on  her  family  bring  to  mind  a  few 
thoughts  about  education  that  I'd  like  to 
share  with  you.  We  Americans  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  aware  these  days  of  the 
importance  of  a  good  education  for  the 
family.  A  strong  family  makes  it  so  much 
easier  to  raise  children  and  give  them  a 
good  education. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Well,  first, 
speak  out.  Just  as  children  need  a  nurturing 
environment,  so  do  families.  Men  and 
women  in  positions  of  influence — and  here 
I  mean  not  just  government  officials,  but 
teachers,  ministers,  and,  yes,  actors  and 
rock  stars — need  to  demonstrate  respect  for 
family  life.  Certainly,  Secretary  Bennett  and 
others  in  our  administration  have  been 
speaking  out  on  behalf  of  the  family  unceas- 
ingly. But  I  draw  perhaps  even  greater  en- 
couragement from  signs  that  the  wider  cul- 
ture is  once  again  beginning  to  respect, 
even  to  celebrate,  family  life.  It's  no  acci- 
dent that  "Family  Ties"  is  one  of  my  favor- 
ite TV  shows.  And  then  we  in  government 
have  a  special  responsibility,  a  responsibility 
to  see  to  it  that  government  programs  are 
structured  in  a  way  that  makes  family  life 
easier,  not  harder.  Here  at  the  Federal 
level,  I've  established  a  working  group  on 
the  family  to  study  the  relationship  be- 
tween Federal  programs  and  family  life. 
The  working  group  will  give  me  its  report 
in  November,  and  I  expect  it  to  recom- 
mend a  number  of  important  changes.  This 
will  represent  only  a  first  step  in  the  effort 
to  make  the  Federal  Government  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  family,  but  I'm  convinced 
no  effort  in  this  second  term  will  carry 
greater  importance.  In  the  words  of  Mi- 
chael Novak:  "The  family  is  the  original  and 
most  effective  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare." 
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So,  my  friends,  congratulations  to  you  all 
once  again.  YouVe  shown  what  we  can 
achieve  in  two  words:  the  best.  And  in 
doing  so,  you Ve  given  us  heart.  So,  thank 
you,  God  bless  you  all,  and  111  now  do  what 
the  little  11 -year-old  girl  who  wrote  me  a 
letter  told  me  to  do  after  I  finished  her 
letter.  She  said:  "Now,  get  to  the  Oval 
Office   and   get   to   work."   And   Secretary 


Bennett,  while  I  do  that,  will  be  handing 
out  the  awards.  And  again,  congratulations. 
God  bless  you  all. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  1:35  p.m.  in 
the  Rose  Garden  at  the  White  House.  Wil- 
liam J.  Bennett  was  Secretary  of  Education. 
Ronna  Romney  was  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Presidential  Scholars. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on  United 
States  Assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
June  23,  1986 


The  President  has  asked  to  address  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Tuesday,  June 
24,  on  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democracy 
in  Central  America.  In  the  President's  view, 
the  way  the  United  States  responds  to  this 
fundamental  challenge  will  affect  the 
course  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  for  decades  to 
come.  It  is  a  cause  which  requires  national 
unity  and  firm  bipartisan  support. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  declined  the  President's  request. 
The  President  is  deeply  disappointed.  The 
President  feels  strongly,  as  did  other  Presi- 
dents, that  U.S.  policy  must  support  free 
peoples  who  are  opposing  totalitarian  rule 
supported  by  external  forces.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  his  speech,  would  have  sought  to 
outline  the  historical  trends  in  our  hemi- 
sphere today  which  are  directed  toward  de- 
mocratization, and  he  would  have  discussed 
the  exceptions  to  this  trend  by  such  coun- 
tries as  Nicaragua. 


He  was  also  planning  to  give  his  analysis 
of  the  status,  goals,  and  prospects  of  the 
democratic  resistance  in  Nicaragua.  His  pur- 
pose was  to  also  outline  what  type  of  nego- 
tiated settlement  the  United  States  can  sup- 
port in  Central  America.  And  finally,  on  the 
legislative  side,  he  wanted  to  explain  what 
forms  of  military  and  economic  assistance 
he  supports  for  the  democratic  resistance. 

In  the  President's  view  this  issue  em- 
bodies a  basic  principle  of  the  Reagan  for- 
eign policy,  and  that  is:  We  will  stand  up  to 
totalitarian  governments,  and  we  will  seek 
support  for  people,  and  we  will  support 
people  who  seek  their  basic  freedom.  Our 
response  involves  not  only  the  future  of  de- 
mocracy in  our  hemisphere,  but  it  also  em- 
bodies the  basic  political  ideals  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Note:  Larry  M.  Speakes  read  the  statement 
to  reporters  at  3:01  p.m.  in  the  Briefing 
Room  at  the  White  House. 


Nomination  of  Justin  W.  Dart,  Jr.,  To  Be  Commissioner  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration 
June  23,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Justin  W.  Dart,  Jr.,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration,  Department  of  Education. 


He  would  succeed  George  A.  Conn. 

Since  1982  Mr.  Dart  has  been  a  member 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Handi- 
capped. Previously,  he  established  a  private. 
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independent  living  program  involving 
teaching,  guidance,  and  career  planning  for 
disadvantaged  and  disabled  persons  in 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  1966-1981; 
was  the  president  and  founder  of  Nippon 
Greeting  Cards,  Ltd.,  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  1966; 
was  the  president  and  founder  of  Japan 
Tupperware  Co.,  Ltd.,  1963-1965;  and  was 


the  president  and  founder  of  several  sports 
companies  in  the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
1956-1961. 

Mr.  Dart  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Houston  (B.S.,  1953  and  M.A.,  1954).  He 
is  married,  has  five  children,  and  resides  in 
Washington,  DC.  Mr.  Dart  was  born  August 
29,  1930,  in  Chicago,  XL. 


Nomination  of  Kenneth  M.  Carr  To  Be  a  Member  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission 
June  23,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Kenneth  M.  Carr  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission for  the  term  of  5  years  expiring 
June  30,  1991.  He  would  succeed  Nunzio  J. 
Palladino. 

Admiral  Carr  retired  from  active  duty  in 
May  of  1985  after  having  most  recently 
served  as  deputy  and  chief  of  staff  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet, 
1983-1985.  During  his  naval  career.  Admi- 
ral Carr  was  commanding  officer  of  the 
U.S.S.  John  Adams,  1967-1968;  on  the  staff 
of  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Research 
and  Development),  1968-1970;  on  the  staff 


of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  U.S.  Atlantic 
Fleet,  for  duty  as  senior  member.  Naval 
Propulsion  Examining  Board,  1970-1972; 
chief  of  staff  to  the  Commander,  Submarine 
Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  1972-1973;  mili- 
tary assistant  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  1973-1977;  Commander  of  the 
Submarine  Force,  U.S.  Atlantic  Fleet,  1977- 
1980;  and  vice  director  of  strategic  target 
planning  at  Offutt  Air  Force  Base,  NE, 
1980-1983. 

He  graduated  from  the  U.S.  Naval  Acade- 
my (1949).  Admiral  Carr  is  married  and  re- 
sides in  Groton  Long  Point,  CT.  He  was 
born  March  17,  1925,  in  Mayfield,  KY. 


Nomination  of  Three  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation 
June  23,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  the  following  individuals 
to  be  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for  terms 
expiring  July  13,  1989.  These  are  reappoint- 
ments. 

Leaanne  Bernstein,  of  Maryland.  Mrs.  Bernstein 
is  an  adjunct  faculty  member,  University  of 
Maryland  Baltimore  County  and  Catonsville 
Community  College,  a  position  she  has  held 
since  1981.  Previously  she  was  an  attorney  with 
the  firm  of  Smiley,  Olson,  Oilman  &  Pangia, 
1984-1985.  She  graduated  from  Butler  Univer- 
sity (B.A.,  1972)  and  Indiana  University  (J.D., 


1977).  Mrs.  Bernstein  is  married,  has  two  chil- 
dren, resides  in  Baltimore,  MD;  and  she  was 
born  February  22,  1950,  in  Poplar  Bluff,  MO. 

Claude  Galbreath  Swafford,  of  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
Swafford  has  been  an  attorney  engaged  in  pri- 
vate practice  in  South  Pittsburg,  TN,  since 
1949.  She  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee  (B.S.,  1975),  Tennessee  Technologi- 
cal University  (M.A.,  1976)^  and  the  University 
of  Tennessee  College  of  Law  (J.D.,  1949).  Mrs. 
Swafford  is  married,  has  two  children,  resides 
in  South  Pittsburg;  and  she  was  born  Decem- 
ber 7,  1925,  in  Greeneville,  TN. 

Robert  A.  Valois,  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Valois  is 
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a  partner  with  the  law  firm  of  Maupin,  Taylor 
&  Ellis,  P.A.,  in  Raleigh,  NC.  He  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Miami  (B.A.,  1962)  and 
Wake  Forest  University  (J.D.,  1972).  Mr.  Valois 


is  married,  has  two  children,  resides  in  Raleigh; 
and  he  was  born  on  May  13,  1938,  in  New 
York  City. 


Nomination  of  Mary  McNally  Rose  To  Be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  Education 
June  23,  1986 


The  President  today  announced  his  inten- 
tion to  nominate  Mary  McNally  Rose  to  be 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Management, 
Department  of  Education.  She  would  suc- 
ceed Linda  M.  Combs. 

Since  August  1985  Mrs.  Rose  has  been 
Director,  White  House  Personnel.  Previous- 
ly, she  was  Assistant  Director  for  Executive 
Administration,  U.S.  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  February-June,  1985;  Assist- 
ant Director  for  Executive  Personnel  and 


Policy,  1983-1985;  Assistant  Director, 
Office  of  Executive  Personnel,  1981-1983; 
and  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director,  U.S. 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  February 
1981. 

Mrs.  Rose  graduated  from  Bon  Secours 
Hospital  School  of  Nursing  (R.N.,  1967)  and 
the  Federal  Executive  Institute  (1983).  She 
is  married,  has  four  children,  and  resides  in 
Annapolis,  MD.  Mrs.  Rose  was  born  April 
10,  1946,  in  Baltimore,  MD. 


Message  to  the  Senate  Transmitting  the  Convention  on  Wetlands  of 
International  Importance 
June  23,  1986 


To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  the 
Convention  on  Wetlands  of  International 
Importance  especially  as  Waterfowl  Habitat, 
concluded  at  Ramsar,  Iran,  February  2, 
1971,  and  a  Protocol  to  the  Convention, 
concluded  at  Paris  on  December  3,  1982. 
The  report  of  the  Department  of  State  is 
also  enclosed  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Convention  is  the  result  of  a  broad 
international  recognition  of  the  economic, 
cultural,  scientific,  ecological,  and  recre- 
ational value  of  wetlands,  coupled  with 
rising  concern  over  the  progressive  world- 
wide loss  and  degradation  of  these  habitats 
and  their  dependent  resources.  The  Con- 
vention provides  a  framework  for  promot- 
ing the  conservation  of  wetlands  through 
international  cooperative  and  coordinated 
actions,  consultations,  and  information  ex- 


change. 

A  primary  obligation  under  the  Conven- 
tion is  the  designation  by  Contracting  Par- 
ties of  wetlands  within  their  territory  for 
inclusion  in  a  "List  of  Wetlands  of  Interna- 
tional Importance."  If  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  is  forthcoming,  I  intend  to  desig- 
nate the  four  wetlands  named  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  report. 

The  Protocol  to  the  Convention  estab- 
lishes the  four  language  texts  of  the  original 
Convention  as  equally  authentic  and  pro- 
vides a  mechanism  for  amending  the  Con- 
vention. 

International  efforts  directed  toward  wet- 
lands conservation  are  vital  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  United  States  migratory  bird  popula- 
tions, which  are  affected  by  the  loss  of  wet- 
land habitats  to  the  south.  United  States 
participation  would  complement  domestic 
wetlands  protection  efforts  and  legislation; 
help  stimulate  Latin  American  countries,  in 
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particular,  to  cooperate  in  protecting  the 
wintering  habitat  of  birds  that  migrate  to 
North  America;  and  provide  a  framework 
for  sharing  U.S.  wetlands  technology  and 
expertise. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  consider 
this  matter  at  an  early  date,  and  give  its 


advice  and  consent  to  ratification  of  the 
Convention  and  Protocol. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
June  23,  1986. 


Interview  With  Eleanor  Clift,  Jack  Nelson,  and  Joel  Havemann  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times 
June  23,  1986 


Arms  Control 

Q.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Paul  Laxalt, 
your  old  friend,  said  that  early  on  in  your 
administration,  not  long  after  the  assassina- 
tion attempt,  that  he  told  you  he  thought 
that  the  Lord  saved  you  out  there  on  the 
sidewalk,  not  so  much  to  save  the  economy 
but  to  save  the  world,  and  that  what  he 
meant  by  that — to  reach  some  sort  of  an 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  Soviets. 
And  he  said  you  didn't  disagree  with  that. 
Now,  you Ve  recently  in  the  speech  at 
Glassboro  said  that  you  are  firmly  commit- 
ted to  an  arms  reduction.  I  was  just  wonder- 
ing, the  Soviets  have  made  a  proposal  now 
for  deep  reduction  in  offensive  weapons  in 
return  for  some  restraint  on  deployment  of 
the  space-based  defense.  Can  you  accept 
that  in  principle? 

The  President  Well,  almost  all  of  them  in 
principle — there  have  been,  you  know,  like 
the  figures  and  so  forth,  talking  of  the 
weapons.  I  think  because  of  the  mix  that 
each  of  us  sees,  we  have  chosen  a  different 
way  to  go — ^with  what  we  call  the  triad — 
than  they  have.  They've  placed  more  reli- 
ance on  the  intercontinental.  And  so,  there 
are  things  that  have  to  be  negotiated  and 
worked  out.  Now,  we're  still  in  the  process 
of  studying  their  latest  proposal.  But  I  am 
encouraged  because — not  only  this  one  but 
the  first  proposals  that  they  began 
making — it's,  to  my  knowledge,  the  first 
time  that  the  Soviets  have  ever  proposed 
actually  reducing  the  number  of  weapons. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  be  able  to  accept  that 
in  principle,  then — that  proposal? 

The  President    Yes,   but   don't   pin   me 


down  on  this,  because,  as  I  say,  we're  still 
studying  this  and 

Q.  Yes.  The  other  thing  is  just  what  kind 
of  priority  do  you  give — I  mean,  how  high  a 
priority  do  you  give  on  arms  control  or 
arms  reduction?  Would  it  be  possible,  for 
example,  to  raise  the  level  of  the  Geneva 
talks  from  ambassadorial  level  to  the  level 
of  foreign  minister  to  accelerate  the 
progress  there? 

The  President  Well,  I  don't  know.  Our 
negotiators  there,  we  think,  are  very  capa- 
ble, and  I  assume  the  Soviets  think  theirs 
are,  too.  But  whatever  way  is  necessary  to 
get  an  agreement,  we'll  do.  Eventually,  of 
course,  it  has  to  come  back  to  the  top.  And, 
therefore,  if  the  General  Secretary  and  I 
could  in  a  forthcoming  summit  arrive  at 
some  agreements  there,  and  then  hand  it 
over  to  our  negotiators  to  put  it  down  on 
paper  and  work  out  the  details — ^but  we 
agreed,  as  you  say,  in  principle,  then,  on  all 
the  major  elements — that  would  probably 
help  shortcut  it,  instead  of  waiting  for  some- 
thing to  come  back  to  us  and  then  having 
to  go  through  it,  dotting  every  "i"  and  so 
forth.  As  I  say,  this  has  been  my  belief  and 
my  goal  long  before  I  came  here.  The  pre- 
vious efforts  at  arms — which  have  literally 
only  been  a  kind  of  legitimizing  of  a  contin- 
ued arms  increase — I've  been  critical  of 
those.  That  was  why  I  spoke  as  harshly  as  I 
did  about  a  couple  of  those  stories. 

Q.  Is  it  your  highest  priority  for  a  second 
term? 

The  President  I  think  that  this  could  be 
as  important  a  thing  for  the  world  at  large. 
If  anything  is  to  remove  this  menace — for 
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the  world  to  sit  here  with  the  MAD  policy, 
as  it's  called — and  it  is  mad,  even  though  it 
means  mutual  assured  destruction.  The  idea 
that  we're  going  to  base  our  hopes  for 
peace  on  each  being  able  to  destroy  the 
other  and,  therefore,  hoping  that  no  one 
will  suddenly  go  mad  and  push  the  button. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  see  if  I 
can't  get  you  to  be  a  little  more  specific  on 
what  it  is  you  don't  like  about  the  latest 
Soviet  offer.  Is  it  the  level  of  reductions?  Is 
it  the  link  to  the  ABM  treaty?  Is  it  verifica- 
tion? Can  you  tell  us  what  is 

The  President.  It's  things  of  that  kind  that 
have  to  be  ironed  out,  that  are  not  specific, 
and  that  we  might,  in  some  instance,  find 
ourselves  in  disagreement.  We've  an- 
nounced our  willingness  several  times  of 
changed  figures  to  approximate  theirs  in 
which  we're  willing  to  buy  any  substantial 
reduction  as  long  as  we  both  are  aiming 
eventually  at  the  total  elimination. 

Q.  So,  you  do  have  problems  in  all  of 
those  three  areas — with  the  link  to  the 
ABM  treaty?  I  mean,  that's  a  crucial  part  of 
their  latest  offer. 

The  President  As  I  say,  we're  still  study- 
ing those  things.  And  I'm  waiting  for  some 
of  the  people  who  are  dealing  with  the 
exact  terms — for  us  to  get  together  and  sit 
down  and  see  what  our  positions  really  are. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  principle,  is  some  sort 
of  hold-down  on  SDI,  some  sort  of  delay  in 
the  deployment  of  the  SDI — is  that  accepta- 
ble as  part  of  the  package? 

The  President.  We  know  that  this  has 
been  of  great  concern  to  them — the  SDI. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  hopeful  things  that's  come 
along  in  a  long  time:  with  the  idea  of 
making  it  possible  for  us  mutually  to 
depend  more  on  defensive  systems  than  on 
just  the  threat  of  overpowering  offensive 
systems.  And  we  have  some  ideas  about 
that,  too,  which  we  think  will  be  forthcom- 
ing when  we  start  responding  to  their  latest 
proposal. 

Soviet-U.S.  Summit  Meeting 

Q.  I  just  want  to  ask  you,  on  a  sort  of  a 
lighter  note:  If  the  summit  with  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev comes  off,  what  it  is  you  would  like  to 
do  with  him?  Do  you  want  to  take  him  to 
the  ranch?  And  what  would  you  like  to  see 


in  Moscow?  Have  you  thought  about  that? 

The  President.  Well,  when  we  made  the 
agreement,  standing  out  in  the  parking  lot 
in  Geneva,  which  is  where  he  and  I  made  it 
all  by  ourselves,  he  had  opened  the  subject 
by  saying  that  there  were  things  he'd  like 
to  show  me  in  the  Soviet  Union.  And  know- 
ing he  had  never  visited  our  country,  I  said, 
"Well,  there  are  some  things  I'd  like  to 
have  you  see."  So,  I  said,  "Why  don't  we 
have  the  1986  summit  in  the  United  States, 
and  I'm  hereby  inviting  you."  And  he  said, 
"I  accept."  And  he  said,  "And  there  are 
things,  as  I  say,  that  I  would  like  you  to  see 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  And  then  we  could 
make  the  '87  summit  in  the  Soviet  Union." 
And  I  said,  "I  accept."  And  we  went  in  to 
our  respective  teams  and  told  them  that. 
And  I  think  they  were  astonished,  because 
they  thought  it  was  going  to  take  a  lot  of 
debating  and  arguing  and  hassling  to  get 
agreement  on  future  summits. 

But  he  hasn't  seen  anything  in  America, 
and  I  think  there  are  an  awful  lot  of  things 
that  I'd  like  to  have  him  be  able  to  see  in 
our  country,  just  as  I  would  like  to  see 
things  there.  But  I  worry.  I  feel  a  little  frus- 
trated, because  how,  for  example,  can  I 
show  him  how  Americans  live  and  this  sort 
of  thing,  without  there  being  a  suspicion 
that  it's  a  Potemkin  village,  or  it's  been  cre- 
ated as  a  display  for  him  to  see?  How  can 
we  convince  him  that  we're  not  staging 
something  for  him,  that  it's 

Q.  Maybe  let  him  pick  his  spots. 

The  President.  Yes.  Oh,  I've  thought  of 
that.  And  then  they're  going  to  have  to  do 
it  right  away  so  there  couldn't  be  any  time 
lapse  in  there  in  which  he  would  think, 
having  chosen  the  spot,  we  are  now  doing 
something  about  it. 

Q.   Would  you  take  him  to  the  ranch? 

The  President.  We've  talked  about  that. 
We  don't  know  now  what  the  time  con- 
straints would  be  and  whether  we  could  or 
not.  But  since  he  comes  from  an  agricultur- 
al background,  we  have  thought  about  his 
seeing  our  countryside  and  maybe  the 
ranch. 

Arms  Control 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can  take  you  back 
to  arms  control  for  a  moment.  On  the  SALT 
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treaty,  you  and  your  top  advisers  have  used 
a  variety  of  euphemisms  to  declare  the 
treaty  dead,  but  you Ve  never  quite  said  so 
in  so  many  words.  Are  you  prepared  to  say 
that  the  SALT  II  treaty  is  dead? 

The  President.  You  know,  when  you  keep 
asking  for  things  like  that — I  spent  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  labor  management 
negotiations  for  my  own  union,  the  Screen 
Actors  Guild,  and  for  much  of  that  time  I 
was  in  charge  of  the  negotiations.  I  think  I 
know  something  about  negotiations,  and 
now  you  have  a  kind  of  a  built-in  instinct. 
And  I  just  am  reluctant  to  come  out  with 
some  of  the  declarations  that  many  of  you 
want  to  hear,  either  way,  because,  in  a  way, 
you  commit  yourself  in  advance  to  things 
that  may  become  issues  in  a  negotiation.  So, 
yes,  I  have  tried  to  avoid  that.  But,  in 
effect,  what  I  was  saying  with  regard  to 
SALT  II,  the  proposal,  I  understand,  came 
from  the  Soviet  Union  prior  to  my  arrival  in 
office  about  observing  the  constraints  even 
though  our  Senate  would  not  and  never  has 
ratified  that  treaty.  The  treaty  was  only  for 
a  temporary  period  of  time,  and  we've  gone 
past  that  time.  So,  it  would  Ve  outlived  itself 
by  now. 

But  the  Soviets  were  very  choosy  about 
their  own  observance  of  the  constraints  of 
SALT.  Some  things  they  did  abide  by  and 
observe,  others  they  ignored  and  violated 
the  terms  of  SALT  to  go  forward  with  their 
own  arms  buildup.  We  found  ourselves  the 
only  one  that  unilaterally  was  observing  the 
constraints  that  were  laid  down  in  the 
SALT  treaty.  Well,  we  can't  go  on  doing 
that.  We  don't  seek  a  military  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union;  we  seek  a  deterrent. 
But  it  must  be  a  deterrent  that  is  practical 
and  real. 

Q,  Well,  would  the  setting  of  a  firm  date 
for  the  summit,  Mr.  President,  together 
with  the  latest  Soviet  arms  control  proposal, 
maybe  persuade  you  that  you  should  not 
exceed  the  SALT  II  limits,  as  you've  indicat- 
ed we  might  do  near  the  end  of  the  year? 

The  President  We  are  in  the  process  of  a 
modernization  program,  long  overdue  and 
way  behind  theirs.  Both  sides  have  been 
modernizing,  not  just  expanding  in  num- 
bers but  exchanging  now  for  superior  ver- 
sions of  these  weapons.  They  are  way  ahead 
of  us  in  that.  We're  playing  catchup,  and  we 


must  go  forward  with  that  program  if  we 
are  to  have  an  assurance  that  our  national 
security  is  solid. 

Soviet'U.S.  Summit  Meeting 

Q.  Are  we  going  to  have  a  summit  this 
year,  Mr.  President? 

The  President.  I  believe  so,  and  he  has 
given  every  indication  that  he  wants  to 
have  a  summit. 

Q.  So,  it  probably  will  be  in  November  or 
December? 

The  President.  Well,  now,  here  again,  we 
made  a  proposal.  It  obviously  was  too  early 
for  them  because  of  their  great  national 
congress  [27th  Congress  of  the  Communist 
Party]  and  so  forth  and  a  new  administra- 
tion just  taking  over.  So  we've  recognized 
that,  and  we  have  expressed  our  feeling 
about  ourselves  and  the  problems  of  our 
own  election  coming  up — that  it  would  be 
better  following  that.  And,  frankly,  I'm 
waiting  to  see  if  he  has  a  particular  date 
that  he  could  suggest.  I'm  quite  sure  that 
when  it  comes  to  '87  and  they  start  invit- 
ing, they  could  very  easily  hit  upon  a  wrong 
date  for  us  because  of  our  own  commit- 
ments here.  And  we  would  come  back  with 
an  alternate  suggestion.  So,  whether  they 
suggest  one  or  whether  they're  waiting  for 
us,  we'll  work  that  out,  and  we'll  have  a 
summit. 

Soviet'U.S.  Relations 

Q.  U.S.-Soviet  relations  seem  to  have 
been  sort  of  up  and  down  in  your  adminis- 
tration, as  in  a  lot  of  other  administrations. 
How  would  you  describe  them  now? 

The  President.  I  think  they're  on  a  more 
solid  footing  than  they've  been  for  a  long 
time,  for  one  thing,  because  I  think  we've 
made  it  plain  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  we 
are  realistic.  We  see  them  and  what  their 
goals  are,  and  we're  not  deluding  ourselves 
in  any  way.  And  I  think  in  the  past  there 
has  been  a  tendency  to  see  them  in  a 
mirror  kind  of  image  and  think,  well,  if  we 
just  are  nice,  they'll  want  to  be  nice  in 
return.  They've  got  some  practical  goals  of 
their  own.  Some,  we  probably  disagree 
with — be  opposed  to.  And  based  on 
Geneva,  he  and  I  did  have  hours  of  talk 
together,  and  we  got  right  down  to  basic 
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fundamentals  and  found  out  pretty  much 
what  each  other  believed.  And  so,  as  I  say,  I 
think  that  it's  on  a  solid  basis.  When  you  say 
it's  been  an  up  or  down  thing,  you  have  to 
remember  for  most  of  my  first  term  here 
we  had  Soviet  leaders,  one  after  the  other, 
that  were  almost  incommunicado  because 
of  health  reasons,  and  they  kept  dying. 

Arms  Control 

Q.  Are  you  betting  that  the  Soviets  will 
not  respond  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
SALT  treaty  with  an  increase  in  their  arms 
buildup  because  they  can't  afford  it? 

The  President.  I  think  they've  got  some 
very  real  economic  problems.  And  this, 
again,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I'm  hopeful 
about  our  getting  together.  We've  all  got 
problems,  one  kind  or  another,  and  they 
have  some  very  real  economic  problems. 
So,  I  think  that  the — well,  let  me  put  it  this 
way,  I  don't  think  that  either  one  of  us 
wants  to  engage  in  an  arms  race.  I  have 
made  it  plain  that  there's  no  way  we're 
going  to  sit  back  and  allow  someone  else  to 
build  a  great  superiority.  And  I  believe  that 
they  have  other  problems  that  they  think 
might  take  precedence  over  a  continued 
arms  buildup  at  the  rate  that  they've  been 
doing  it  in  the  past. 

Q.  So  the  time  is  right? 

The  President.  Yes. 

Libya  and  Terrorism 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might  ask  you  just  a 
quick  question  on  terrorism:  There  have 
been  reports  that  Colonel  Qadhafi  is  in  a 
very  bad  mental  state  since  the  bombing  of 
Libya.  Do  you  have  any  information  your- 
self on  what  sort  of  situation  he's  in  now 
and  whether  he's  beginning  to  lose  his  grip 
on  his  own  country? 

The  President.  Well,  we've  seen  these 
rumors  and  there  have  been  reports,  some- 
times conflicting.  But  we  are  aware  that  he 
has  not  made  any  public  appearances  as  he 
usually  did.  I  don't  think  that  one  television 
speech  could  count  as  out  with  the  public  as 
he's  done  in  the  past.  He's  been  keeping  a 
very  low  profile.  And  we  do  know  that — 
from  some  reports — that  sometime  back, 
shortly  after  our  attack,  there  was  fighting 
in  the  streets  in  his  country.  And  I  have  to 
say,   I   think   it's   apparent   that   his   Arab 


neighbors,  while  they  dutifully  said  some 
things  at  the  time,  are  more  or  less  keeping 
their  distance. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  bombing  of  Libya 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  drop  in 
terrorism  in  the  country  or  in  the  world? 

The  President.  I'm  almost  afraid  to  answer 
that.  If  I  answer  it,  it  might  challenge  some- 
body to  perform  some  acts  just  to  prove  me 
wrong. 

Q.  But  there  has  been  a  drop  since 

The  President.  Yes,  there  has.  Yes. 

South  Africa 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I'd  like  to  switch  to 
South  Africa.  It's  been  reported  that  you 
made  a  personal  plea  to  South  African 
President  Botha  to  lift  the  current  state  of 
emergency  and  that  he  turned  you  down. 
How  do  you  feel  about  that,  and  what  do 
you  do  next? 

The  President.  Well,  yes,  we  think  that 
things  would  be  better  and  that  we  would 
be  closer  to — or  they  would  be  closer  to 
getting  to  some  kind  of  negotiations  with- 
out this.  We've  made  it  plain  that  we  dis- 
agree with  this  as  the  move  that  he's  made. 
We  think  that,  first  of  all,  that  the  Botha 
government  has  shown  its  willingness  to 
take  steps  and  has  even  expressed  its  desire 
to  rid  the  country  of  apartheid.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  faced,  as  anyone  in  his  position 
is — as  I  am  here  in  our  government — with  a 
faction  in  his  own  government  that  dis- 
agrees and  doesn't  go  along  with  what  he's 
trying  to  accomplish.  But  he  has  made  some 
gains,  the  pass  laws,  single  citizenship,  a 
number  of,  well,  things  having  to  do  with 
racial  mixing  in  marriage  and  so  forth,  labor 
unions,  black  labor  unions,  that  have  been 
permitted  there. 

So,  I  have  to  believe  in  his  sincerity,  that 
he  wants  to  find  an  answer  to  this  problem. 
We  think  the  answer  has  to  come  from  ne- 
gotiation with  some  of  the  recognized  black 
leaders.  Right  now,  the  big  setback  is — and 
this  is  where  I  think  his  most  recent  action 
could  aggravate  it  rather  than  ease  it — and 
that  is  the  literally  civil  war  in  the  black 
conmiunity,  where  they're  now  fighting 
each  other.  And 

Q.  Yes,  but,  Mr.  President,  when  you 
single  out  the  fact,  I  guess,  that,  you  know. 
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blacks  are  fighting  each  other  and  you  point 
out  the  advances  that  Botha  has  brought, 
some  people  think  that  you're  expressing 
sympathy  with  his  government.  And  while 
you  have  called  apartheid  repugnant,  your 
administration  has  taken  very  few  concrete 
steps.  And  you  have  sanctions  against  Nica- 
ragua and  Libya,  and  there's  a  feeling  that 
youVe  treated  South  Africa  with  somewhat 
of  a  kid-glove  approach. 

The  President.  We  have  sanctions  also 
against  South  Africa.  But  they're  not  the 
kind  of  sanctions  that,  for  example,  were 
being  talked  about  up  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress the  other  day.  Because  what  would 
happen  with  those  is  you  would  punish  the 
very  people  we're  trying  to  help.  There 
would  be  great  unemployment  there.  There 
would  be  a  terrible  economic  situation.  But 
at  the  same  time,  we  then  would  have  re- 
moved ourselves.  We  would  be  on  the  out- 
side and  no  longer  able  to  communicate 
and  try  to  persuade  and  talk,  as  we  have 
been  all  this  time. 

Take,  for  example,  the  idea  of  American 
firms  being  ordered  out  of  South  Africa. 
They  have  an  employment  policy  that  was 
written  out  by  a  very  estimable  black  cler- 
gyman in  this  country.  Reverend  Sullivan. 
They  followed  that.  They  have  set  a  stand- 
ard for  South  African  firms  in  that  their 
treatment  of  employees  is  different  than  it 
has  been  anywhere  else  in  South  Africa — 
their  promotion  to  supervisory  positions  and 
so  forth  of  black  employees.  Now,  what  we 
think  would  be  truly  counterproductive  and 
disastrous  is  for  us,  out  of  sheer  pique  or 
anger,  to  just  remove  ourselves  and  lose  all 
contact  with  that  government. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  deal  with  the  per- 
ception that  you're  somehow  sympathetic 
with  this  regime,  and  what  do  you  do  in- 
stead of  sanctions? 

The  President.  Well,  may  I  cite  some  of 
the  statements  that  I've  made  publicly 
about  actions  there  and  that  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  made — our  disapproval  of  vari- 
ous things?  That,  too,  is  a  part  of  negotia- 
tions— and  to  disapprove  as  well  as  to  try  to 
be  helpful. 

U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  Social  Issues 

Q.  Mr.  President,  if  I  can  turn  you  to  the 
domestic  side  of  government:  I  wonder  if 


you  could  tell  us  how  you'd  like  to  see  the 
addition  of  Judge  Scalia  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  the  elevation  of  Justice  Rehn- 
quist  affect  the  Court's  rulings  on  the  social 
issues  like  abortion  and  school  prayer  and  so 
forth. 

The  President.  Well,  I  have  never  given  a 
litmus  test  to  anyone  that  I  have  appointed 
to  the  bench,  nor  did  I  in  this  instance.  I 
feel  very  stongly  about  those  social  issues, 
but  I  also  place  my  confidence  in  the  fact 
that  the  one  thing  that  I  do  seek  are  judges 
that  will  interpret  the  law  and  not  write  the 
law. 

We've  had  too  many  examples  in  recent 
years  of  courts  and  judges  legislating. 
They're  not  interpreting  what  the  law  says 
and  whether  someone  has  violated  it  or  not. 
In  too  many  instances,  they  have  been  actu- 
ally legislating  by  legal  decree  what  they 
think  the  law  should  be,  and  that  I  don't  go 
for.  And  I  think  that  the  two  men  that 
we're  just  talking  about  here,  Rehnquist 
and  Scalia,  are  interpreters  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  law. 

Q.  You  didn't  ask  Judge  Scalia  how  he 
stands  on  abortion,  for  example? 

The  President.  No. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  [Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  Communications]  Pat 
Buchanan  has  said  that  if  you  got  two  ap- 
pointments to  the  Supreme  Court  it  could 
make  more  difference  on  your  social 
agenda,  in  achieving  it,  than  20  years  in 
Congress.  Do  you  agree  with  that — that  it 
could? 

The  President.  Yes,  I  think  there  are  a 
great  many  things,  particularly  these  social 
things  that  Congress  has  debated  off  and  on 
and  over  the  years  and  the  interpretation  of 
the  law,  for  example.  You  mentioned  abor- 
tion. Let  me  state  just  unequivocally  what  I 
feel  about  it.  And  I  don't  feel  that  I'm 
trying  to  do  something  that  is  taking  a 
privilege  away  from  womanhood,  because  I 
don't  think  that  womanhood  should  be  con- 
sidering murder  a  privilege.  The  situation 
is:  Is  the  unborn  child  a  living  human 
being?  Now,  every  bit  of  medical  evidence 
that  I  have  come  across  says  that  it  is.  Then 
you're  taking  a  human  life.  Now,  in  our 
society  and  under  our  law,  you  can  only 
take  a  human  life  in  defense  of  your  own. 
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And  I  would  respect  very  much  the  right  of 
a  prospective  mother  if  told  that  her  life  is 
endangered  if  she  goes  through  with  the 
pregnancy.  Then  that  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent situation.  But  until  someone  can  prove 
medically  that  the  unborn  is  not  a  living 
human  being,  I  think  we  have  to  consider 
that  it  is. 

Q.  Well,  there  Ve  been  suggestions, 
though,  by  people  in  your  administration 
that  while  you  feel  strongly  about  these  sub- 
jects— abortion,  school  prayer,  busing,  and 
so  forth — that  you  haven*t  pushed  them  as 
much  as  you  might  have  because  of  the 
other  more  pressing  matters  of  taxes, 
budget,  and  so  forth,  and  that  youVe  almost 
given  up  getting  them  through  Congress, 
but  you  expect  the  Supreme  Court  appoint- 
ments, if  you  get  them,  to  help  achieve  that 
social  agenda.  Would  that  be  accurate? 

The  President.  Well,  you  have  found  that 
Congress  has  been  unwilling  to  deal  with 
these  problems  that  we  brought  up.  Prayer 
in  schools — I  was  struck  the  other  day  when 
Chief  Justice  Burger  was  speaking  about  a 
subject  of  that  kind  and  the  separation  of 
church  and  state  and  the  interpretations 
that  have  been  placed  upon  it.  And  he  said 
there  are  only  16  words  in  the  Constitution, 
and  those  16  words  are  very  simple  and 
plain.  The  Congress  shall — I  may  not  be 
able  to  quote  it  accurately — the  words  of 
the  Constitution — but  Congress  shall  make 
no  laws  or  provisions — whatever  the  word  is 
used  there — regarding  the  establishment  of 
religion  or  the  prohibition  of  the  practice  of 
religion.  And  whatever  it  is,  it  comes  out  to 
just  16  words,  and  that's  it.  Well,  now,  if 
you  tell  somebody  they  can't  pray,  aren't 
you  violating  those  16  words?  And  are  you 
violating  those  16  words  with  regard  to  es- 
tablishment of  religion  if  somebody's  al- 
lowed to  pray?  And  the  funny  thing  is,  it 
was  Benjamin  Franklin  that  uttered  the 
statement  in  the  Constitutional  Convention 
that  finally  got  them  to  open  the  meetings 
with  prayer.  And  the  Continental  Congress, 
before  there  was  the  present  Congress  and 
the  Constitution,  always  opened  with 
prayer.  And  to  this  day  the  Congress  opens 
with  prayer.  And  on  our  coins  it  says,  "In 
God  We  Trust."  And  to  me,  the  decision 
that  prevented  voluntary  prayer  by  anyone 
who  wanted  to  do  so  in  a  school  or  a  public 


building  is  just  not  in  keeping  with  the 
Constitution  at  all. 

Federal  Judicial  Nominations 

Q.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  predictions 
are  that  Judge  Scalia  and  Justice  Rehnquist 
will  sail  through  their  confirmation.  But 
you've  had  a  couple  of  other  nominations 
that  have  been  stalled  on  the  Hill.  And  in 
the  radio  address  you  attributed  it  largely  to 
partisanship.  If  the  ABA  [American  Bar  As- 
sociation] has  given  both  [Daniel  A.] 
Manion  and  [Jefferson  B.]  Sessions  the 
lowest  ranking  possible  in  terms  of  their 
Good  Housekeeping  Seal,  so  to  speak,  I 
mean  how  can  you  call  these  distinguished 
appointments? 

The  President.  Because  I  have  appointed 
281  judges  to  the  Federal  bench.  All  of 
them  have  been  approved,  usually  by  that 
rating  of  "qualified."  Now,  the  issue  they 
are  raising  with  Manion  is  that — well,  the 
next  rating  below  "qualified"  is  "unquali- 
fied"— that  they're  marked  as  "unquali- 
fied." And  I've  never  appointed  anyone 
who  was  termed  "unqualified,"  or  tried  to 
nominate  anyone  that  was  unqualified  ac- 
cording to  the  court.  But  Presidents  Carter 
and  Ford,  between  them,  appointed  555 
judges.  And  282  of  those  were  judged 
"qualified"  by  the  same  bar  association.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  two  Presidents  in  the  recent 
past — very  recent  past — each  appointed 
three  who  were  declared  "unqualified"  by 
the  bar  association. 

Q.  So,  you  think  "qualified"  should  be 
good  enough? 

The  President  Yes,  and  in  this  one  par- 
ticular case  right  now,  I  think  there've 
been — well,  one  Senator  openly  and  in  the 
committee  meeting  expressed  himself  to 
my  nominee  as  that  he  respected  his  ability 
and  his  character,  and  so  forth,  and  would 
vote  against  him,  however,  only  because  he 
disagreed  with  his  political  views.  Well,  now 
that  is  not  the  prerogative  of  the  Senate. 
This  should  never  have  been  said,  and  that 
should  not  be  their  reason.  But  I  was  in  this 
same  position  as  the  Governor  of  California 
that  I  am  in  now  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  And  there  I  had  a  legislature  of  the 
other  party  in  the  majority.  And  you'd  be 
surprised    how    difficult,    as    it    got    down 
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toward  the  last  couple  of  years,  it  was  for 
me  to  appoint  anyone  requiring  senate  con- 
firmation in  the  State — to  get  them  quali- 
fied. Because  they  just  decided  they'd 
wait — outlast  me  now  and  let  all  these 
things  remain  for — ^if  their  fellow  got  elect- 
ed. 

Q.  So  you  have  to  make  a  stand  against 
this  or  you  could  be  relegated  into  lame- 
duck  as  far  as 

The  President  Yes. 

AIDS 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  AIDS. 

Mr.  Speakes.  You're  out  of  time.  You  can 
get  that  one  in.  I  think  maybe  it  might  be  a 
good  idea  to  revisit  this — U.S.-Soviet  except 
in  principle,  and  be  sure  you've  got  the 
President's  thinking. 

Q.  Okay,  but  if  you  will,  Larry,  we  did 
have  a  couple  of  important  questions  we'd 
like  to  get  to  the  President.  One  of  them  is 
on  AIDS,  if  you  don't  mind. 

The  President.  All  right. 

Q.  The  Public  Health  Service  has  project- 
ed some  pretty  scary  figures  about  AIDS, 
and  it  says  that  it  will  strain  the  existing 
health  resources  of  the  nation.  I  mean,  first 
of  all,  do  you  think  of  AIDS  as  kind  of 
public  health  enemy  number  one?  And  do 
you  think  it's  time  for  a  stepped-up  govern- 
ment effort? 

The  President.  Well,  we  have  been  spend- 
ing a  tremendous  amount  of  money  on 
AIDS  research.  You  know  our  financial 
problems.  I  don't  know  how  much  more 
leeway  there  is  for  us,  but  we've  been 
doing  all  that  we  can  do  because  of  the 
threat  that  this  represents.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  why  don't  some  of  you  in  the  media 
start  suggesting  to  people,  because  of  an- 
other problem — and  that  is,  the  problem  of 
blood  donors  and  so  forth.  You  know  there's 
a  practical  answer  to  that  if  someone  would 
just  announce  it.  Why  don't  healthy  and 
well  people  give  blood  for  themselves?  And 
it  can  then  be  kept  in  case  they  ever  need  a 
transfusion.  They  can  get  a  transfusion  of 
their  own  blood,  and  they  don't  have  to 
gamble  on 

Views  on  the  Vice  Presidency 

Q.  Mr.  President,  can  I  ask  you  one  very 
quick  political  question?  You  one  time  said 


that  the  Vice  Presidency  reminded  you  of 
an  old  rule  of  dogsledding:  Only  the  lead 
dog  gets  a  change  of  scenery. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  you've  had  Vice  President  Bush 
as  your  Vice  President  for  all  these  years. 
Do  you  still  look  on  the  Vice  Presidency 
that  way?  Is  that  it's 

The  President.  Well,  you  know,  I  said  that 
in  talking  about — well,  actually  I  was  talk- 
ing about  the — well,  I  know,  I  was  talking 
about  that  as  well  as  my  own  Lieutenant 
Governor.  But  I've  done  here  the  same 
thing  I  did  with  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  California,  and  that  is,  our  dogsled — 
we're  running  double  harness.  The  Vice 
President  is  a  party  to  and  part  of  every 
decision  and  every  meeting  that  we  have. 

Q.  If  both  he  and  your  good  friend  Paul 
Laxalt  run  for  the  nomination,  what  are  you 
going  to  do? 

The  President.  I'm  going  to  do — even 
without  that — what  I'm  forced  to  do,  and 
that  is,  as  titular  head  of  the  party,  until  the 
party  has  decided  on  a  nominee— and  then 
I  will  support  that  nominee  all  out.  I  cannot 
take  sides  in  a  primary. 

Arms  Control 

Q.  Let  me  go  back  and  ask  you,  since 
Larry  suggested  it,  Mr.  President,  is  we  get 
straight  how  you  feel  on  the  arms  control 
process  with  the  Soviets.  Do  you  accept  in 
principle  what  the  Soviets 

The  President.  Well,  let  me  define  princi- 
ple. As  I've  said,  for  the  first  time  they 
are — as  representatives  of  the  Soviet 
Union — are  proposing  actual  reductions  and 
have  even  announced  their  desire  that 
these  lead  to  an  eventual  elimination  of 
such  weapons.  That  principle,  yes,  I  agree 
on.  That  was  my  goal  long  before  they  said 
it  in  1982.  I  made  the  proposal,  and  I'd  still 
like  to  see  happen — of  the  intermediate- 
range  weapons  that  were  based  in  Europe, 
aimed  at  each  other — that  those  be  just  to- 
tally eliminated,  that  threat  be  taken  away. 
The  principle  of  starting  meaningful  reduc- 
tions of  weapons  and  with  the  ultimate  goal 
of  eliminating  them  entirely — yes,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  that. 
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Strategic  Defense  Initiative 

Q.  But  if  the  Soviets  insist  on  linking  that 
with  some  sort  of  a  constraint  on  SDI  de- 
ployment? 

The  President  Well,  you  know,  there's 
one  thing  about  SDI  that  I  think  all  of  us 
should  look  at.  First  of  all,  research  is  not 
violating  any  agreements  or  treaties.  If  re- 
search develops  that  there  is  such  a 
weapon,  wouldn't  there  be  a  practical 
reason  then  to  say  to  all  the  world,  "Here  it 
is  and  why  don't  we  have  this?"  Just  as 
when,  after  World  War  I,  we  ruled  out  gas 
as  a  weapon  of  war.  But  no  one  threw  away 
their  gasmasks,  because  you've  always  got 
to  think  that  you  know  how  to  make  it.  The 
world  cannot  forget  that  it  knows  how  to 
make  a  ballistic  missile.  And  someday  there 
could  be  another  madman,  as  there  was  in 
Germany  that  came  along,  and  this  other 
madman — ^he  could  decide.  But  if  you've 
got  this  and  it's  practical,  then  you  can  all 
go  to  sleep  and  rest  easy  at  night,  knowing 
that  if  somebody  tries  to  cheat,  it  won't 
work  because  you  have  that  system. 

Q.  But  going  back  to  what  you  said  earli- 
er, this  also  could  be  part  of  your  negotia- 


tions on  arms  control,  generally,  right? 

The  President.  That's  right,  yes. 

Q,  In  that  answer,  you  addressed  research 
and  not  deployment.  I  believe  Mr.  Gorba- 
chev now  has  taken  a  position  that  he'll 
allow  research  to  go  ahead. 

The  President.  Yes. 

Q.  It's  the  next  step  that  seems  to  be  the 
sticking  point. 

The  President.  All  right.  But  now  allow 
me  to  hold  back  on  some  things,  because,  as 
I  said  before,  I'm  in  the  position  of  having 
to  negotiate. 

Q.  Mr.  President,  thank  you  very  much. 
You  look  hale  and  hearty. 

The  President.  Well,  my  pleasure. 

Q.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  health  ques- 
tion, but  it  didn't  do  any  good  because 
you're  obviously  in  very  good  health  since 
Friday. 

Note:  The  interview  began  at  11:31  a.m.  in 
the  Oval  Office  at  the  White  House.  Larry 
M.  Speakes  was  Principal  Deputy  Press  Sec- 
retary to  the  President.  The  final  question 
referred  to  the  President's  postoperative  ex- 
amination at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital  on 
June  20. 


Message  to  the  Congress  Transmitting  the  1985  Annual  Report  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation 
June  24,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  send  you  the  annual 
report  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  Fiscal  Year  1985.  This  report  describes 
research  supported  by  the  Foundation  in 
the  mathematical,  physical,  biological, 
social,  behavioral,  and  information  sciences; 
engineering;  and  education  in  those  fields. 
Achievements  such  as  those  described  in 
this  report  are  the  basis  for  much  of  our 
Nation's  strength — its  economic  growth, 
military  security,  and  the  overall  well-being 
of  our  people. 
We  face  challenges  in  science,  engineer- 


ing, and  technology,  but  I  am  confident 
about  our  ability  to  meet  those  challenges. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  has  been 
and  will  remain  a  key  part  of  the  national 
effort  to  expand  our  research  achievements 
and  productivity  and  to  remain  competitive 
in  world  markets  through  innovation  and 
new  discoveries. 
I  commend  the  Foundation's  work  to  you. 


Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
June  24,  1986. 
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Address  to  the  Nation  on  United  States  Assistance  for  the 
Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
June  24,  1986 


My  fellow  citizens: 

The  matter  that  brings  me  before  you 
today  is  a  grave  one  and  concerns  my  most 
solemn  duty  as  President.  It  is  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  Central  America  and  the  nation- 
al security  of  the  United  States.  Tomorrow 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  debate 
and  vote  on  this  issue.  I  had  hoped  to  speak 
directly  and  at  this  very  hour  to  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  this  sub- 
ject, but  was  unable  to  do  so.  Because  I  feel 
so  strongly  about  what  I  have  to  say,  IVe 
asked  for  this  time  to  share  with  you — and 
Members  of  the  House — the  message  I 
wouldVe  otherwise  given. 

Nearly  40  years  ago  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, Harry  Truman,  went  before  the  Con- 
gress to  warn  of  another  danger  to  democ- 
racy, a  civil  war  in  a  faraway  country  in 
which  many  Americans  could  perceive  no 
national  security  interest.  Some  of  you  can 
remember  the  world  then.  Europe  lay  dev- 
astated. One  by  one,  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe  had  fallen  into  Stalin's  grip.  The 
democratic  government  of  Czechoslovakia 
would  soon  be  overthrown.  Turkey  was 
threatened,  and  in  Greece — the  home  of 
democracy — Communist  guerrillas,  backed 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  battled  democratic 
forces  to  decide  the  nation's  fate.  Most 
Americans  did  not  perceive  this  distant 
danger,  so  the  opinion  polls  reflected  little 
of  the  concern  that  brought  Harry  Truman 
to  the  well  of  the  House  that  day.  But  go  he 
did,  and  it  is  worth  a  moment  to  reflect  on 
what  he  said. 

In  a  hushed  Chamber,  Mr.  Truman  said 
that  we  had  come  to  a  time  in  history  when 
every  nation  would  have  to  choose  between 
two  opposing  ways  of  life.  One  way  was 
based  on  the  will  of  the  majority — on  free 
institutions  and  human  rights.  "The  second 
way  of  life,"  he  said,  "is  based  upon  the  will 
of  a  minority  forcibly  imposed  upon  the  ma- 
jority. It  relies  upon  terror  and  oppression, 
a  controlled  press  and  radio,  fixed  elections 
and  the  suppression  of  personal  freedoms.  I 
believe,"  President  Truman  said,   "that  it 


must  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
support  free  peoples  who  are  resisting  at- 
tempted subjugation  by  armed  minorities  or 
by  outside  pressures."  When  Harry  Truman 
spoke.  Congress  was  controlled  by  the  Re- 
publican Party.  But  that  Congress  put 
America's  interest  first  and  supported  Tru- 
man's request  for  military  aid  to  Greece 
and  Turkey — just  as  4  years  ago  Congress 
put  America's  interest  first  by  supporting 
my  request  for  military  aid  to  defend  de- 
mocracy in  El  Salvador. 

I  speak  today  in  that  same  spirit  of  bipar- 
tisanship. My  fellow  Americans  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  need  your  help.  I  ask 
first  for  your  help  in  remembering — re- 
membering our  history  in  Central  America, 
so  we  can  learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  Too  often  in  the  past  the  United  States 
failed  to  identify  with  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  of  Central  America  for  freedom  and 
a  better  life.  Too  often  our  government  ap- 
peared indifferent  when  democratic  values 
were  at  risk.  So,  we  took  the  path  of  least 
resistance  and  did  nothing.  Today,  however, 
with  American  support,  the  tide  is  turning 
in  Central  America.  In  El  Salvador,  Hondu- 
ras, Costa  Rica — and  now  in  Guatemala — 
freely  elected  governments  offer  their 
people  the  chance  for  a  better  future,  a 
future  the  United  States  must  support. 

But  there's  one  tragic,  glaring  exception 
to  that  democratic  tide — the  Communist 
Sandinista  government  in  Nicaragua.  It  is 
tragic  because  the  United  States  extended  a 
generous  hand  of  friendship  to  the  new  rev- 
olutionary government  when  it  came  to 
power  in  1979.  Congress  voted  $75  million 
in  economic  aid.  The  United  States  helped 
renegotiate  Nicaragua's  foreign  debt.  Amer- 
ica offered  teachers,  doctors,  and  Peace 
Corps  volunteers  to  help  rebuild  the  coun- 
try. But  the  Sandinistas  had  a  different 
agenda. 

From  the  very  first  day  a  small  clique  of 
Communists  worked  steadily  to  consolidate 
power  and  squeeze  out  their  democratic 
allies.  The  democratic  trade  unionists  who 
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had  fought  Somoza's  national  guard  in  the 
streets  were  now  told  by  the  Sandinistas 
that  the  right  to  strike  was  illegal  and  that 
their  revolutionary  duty  was  to  produce 
more  for  the  state.  The  newspaper,  La 
Prensa,  whose  courage  and  determination 
had  inspired  so  much  of  the  Nicaraguan 
revolution,  found  its  pages  censored  and 
suppressed.  Violeta  Chamorro,  widow  of  the 
assassinated  editor,  soon  quit  the  revolution- 
ary government  to  take  up  the  struggle  for 
democracy  again  in  the  pages  of  her  news- 
paper. The  leader  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Nicaragua,  Archbishop — now  Cardinal — 
Obando  y  Bravo,  who  had  negotiated  the 
release  of  the  Sandinista  leaders  from  prison 
during  the  revolution,  was  now  vilified  as  a 
traitor  by  the  very  men  he  helped  to  free. 

Soviet  arms  and  bloc  personnel  began  ar- 
riving in  Nicaragua.  With  Cuban,  East 
German,  and  Bulgarian  advisers  at  their 
side,  the  Sandinistas  began  to  build  the  larg- 
est standing  army  in  Central  American  his- 
tory and  to  erect  all  the  odious  apparatus  of 
the  modern  poHce  state.  Under  the  Somoza 
dictatorship,  a  single  facility  held  all  politi- 
cal prisoners.  Today  there  are  11 — 11  pris- 
ons in  place  of  1.  The  Sandinistas  claim  to 
defend  Nicaraguan  independence,  but  you 
and  I  know  the  truth.  The  proud  people  of 
Nicaragua  did  not  rise  up  against  Somoza — 
and  struggle,  fight,  and  die — to  have 
Cubans,  Russians,  Bulgarians,  East  Germans, 
and  North  Koreans  running  their  prisons, 
organizing  their  army,  censoring  their 
newspapers,  and  suppressing  their  religious 
faith.  One  Nicaraguan  nationalist  who 
fought  in  the  revolution  says,  "We  are  an 
occupied  country  today." 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  know  that  even  the 
administration's  harshest  critics  in  Congress 
hold  no  brief  for  Sandinista  repression. 
Indeed,  the  final  verdict  has  already  been 
written  by  Cardinal  Obando  himself  in  the 
Washington  Post.  Listen  carefully  to  the 
Cardinal's  words.  He  says  that  the  Sandi- 
nista regime  "is  a  democratic  government, 
legitimately  constituted,  which  seeks  the 
welfare  and  peace  of  the  people  and  enjoys 
the  support  of  the  overwhelming  majority" 
is  not  true.  To  accept  this  as  true,  the  Car- 
dinal says,  "is  to  ignore  the  mass  exodus  of 
the  Miskito  Indians,  the  departure  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  Nicaraguan  men  and  women 


of  every  age,  profession,  economic  status, 
and  political  persuasion.  It  is  to  ignore  the 
most  terrible  violation  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  speech  in  the  history  of  our 
country,  the  expulsion  of  priests,  and  the 
mass  exodus  of  young  people  eligible  for 
military  service."  As  for  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Nicaragua,  we  have  been 
"gagged  and  bound,"  the  Cardinal  says. 

Many  brave  Nicaraguans  have  stayed  in 
their  country  despite  mounting  repres- 
sion— defying  the  security  police,  defying 
the  Sandinista  mobs  that  attack  and  deface 
their  homes.  Thousands — peasants,  Indians, 
devout  Christians,  draftees  from  the  Sandi- 
nista army — have  concluded  that  they  must 
take  up  arms  again  to  fight  for  the  freedom 
they  thought  they  had  won  in  1979.  The 
young  men  and  women  of  the  democratic 
resistance  fight  inside  Nicaragua  today  in 
grueling  mountain  and  jungle  warfare. 
They  confront  a  Soviet-equipped  army, 
trained  and  led  by  Cuban  officers.  They 
face  murderous  helicopter  gunships  without 
any  means  of  defense.  And  still  they  volun- 
teer. And  still  their  numbers  grow.  Who 
among  us  would  tell  these  brave  young 
men  and  women:  "Your  dream  is  dead; 
your  democratic  revolution  is  over;  you  will 
never  live  in  the  free  Nicaragua  you  fought 
so  hard  to  build?" 

The  Sandinistas  call  these  freedom  fight- 
ers contras,  for  counterrevolutionaries.  But 
the  real  counterrevolutionaries  are  the  San- 
dinista commandantes,  who  betrayed  the 
hopes  of  the  Nicaraguan  revolution  and  sold 
out  their  country  to  the  Soviet  empire.  The 
commandantes  even  betrayed  the  memory 
of  the  Nicaraguan  rebel  leader  Sandino, 
whose  legacy  they  falsely  claim.  For  the 
real  Sandino,  because  he  was  a  genuine  na- 
tionalist, was  opposed  to  communism.  In 
fact,  Sandino  broke  with  the  Salvadoran 
Conmiunist  leader,  Farbundo  Marti,  over 
this  very  issue.  The  true  Nicaraguan  nation- 
alists are  the  leaders  of  the  United  Nicara- 
guan Opposition:  Arturo  Cruz,  jailed  by 
Somoza,  a  former  member  of  the  Sandinista 
government;  Adolpho  Calero,  who  helped 
organize  a  strike  of  businessmen  to  bring 
Somoza  down;  and  Alfonso  Robelo,  a  social 
democrat  and  once  a  leader  of  the  revolu- 
tionary government.  These  good  men  re- 
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fused  to  make  any  accommodation  with  the 
Somoza  dictatorship.  Who  among  us  can 
doubt  their  commitment  to  bring  democra- 
cy to  Nicaragua? 

So,  the  Nicaraguan  people  have  chosen  to 
fight  for  their  freedom.  Now  we  Americans 
must  also  choose,  for  you  and  I  and  every 
American  has  a  stake  in  this  struggle.  Cen- 
tral America  is  vital  to  our  own  national 
security,  and  the  Soviet  Union  knows  it. 
The  Soviets  take  the  long  view,  but  their 
strategy  is  clear:  to  dominate  the  strategic 
sealanes  and  vital  chokepoints  around  the 
world.  Half  of  America's  imports  and  ex- 
ports, including  oil,  travels  through  the  area 
today.  In  a  crisis,  over  half  of  NATO's  sup- 
plies would  pass  through  this  region.  And 
Nicaragua,  just  277  miles  from  the  Panama 
Canal,  offers  the  Soviet  Union  ports  on  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans. 

The  Soviet  Union  already  uses  Cuba  as  an 
air  and  submarine  base  in  the  Caribbean.  It 
hopes  to  turn  Nicaragua  into  the  first  Soviet 
base  on  the  mainland  of  North  America.  If 
you  doubt  it,  ask  yourself:  Why  have  the 
last  four  Soviet  leaders,  with  a  mounting 
economic  crisis  at  home,  already  invested 
over  a  billion  dollars  and  dispatched  thou- 
sands of  Soviet-bloc  advisers  into  a  tiny 
country  in  Central  America?  I  know  that  no 
one  in  Congress  wants  to  see  Nicaragua 
become  a  Soviet  military  base.  My  friends,  I 
must  tell  you  in  all  seriousness,  Nicaragua  is 
becoming  a  Soviet  base  every  day  that  we 
debate  and  debate  and  debate — and  do 
nothing.  In  the  3  months  since  I  last  asked 
for  the  House  to  aid  the  democratic  resist- 
ance, four  military  cargo  ships  have  arrived 
at  Nicaraguan  ports,  this  time  directly  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  Recently  we  have  learned 
that  Russian  pilots  are  flying  a  Soviet  AN-30 
reconnaissance  plane  for  the  Sandinistas. 
Now,  the  Sandinistas  claim  this  is  just  for 
making  civilian  maps.  Well,  our  intelligence 
services  believe  this  could  be  the  first  time 
Soviet  personnel  have  taken  a  direct  role  in 
support  of  military  operations  on  the  main- 
land of  North  America. 

Think  again  how  Cuba  became  a  Soviet 
air  and  naval  base.  You'll  see  what  Nicara- 
gua will  look  like  if  we  continue  to  do  noth- 
ing. Cuba  became  a  Soviet  base  gradually, 
over  many  years.  There  was  no  single,  dra- 
matic     event — once      the      missile      crisis 


passed — that  captured  the  Nation's  atten- 
tion. And  so  it  will  be  with  Nicaragua.  The 
Sandinistas  will  widen  and  deepen  another 
port  while  we  debate:  Is  it  for  commercial 
vessels  or  Soviet  submarines?  The  Sandinis- 
tas will  complete  another  airstrip  while  we 
argue:  Is  it  for  707's  or  Backfire  bombers?  A 
Soviet  training  brigade  will  come  to  Nicara- 
gua. Half  will  leave  and  half  will  stay.  And 
we  will  debate:  Are  they  soldiers  or  engi- 
neers? 

Eventually,  we  Americans  have  to  stop 
arguing  among  ourselves.  We  will  have  to 
confront  the  reality  of  a  Soviet  military 
beachhead  inside  our  defense  perimeters, 
about  500  miles  from  Mexico.  A  future 
President  and  Congress  will  then  face  noth- 
ing but  bad  choices,  followed  by  worse 
choices.  My  friends  in  the  House,  for  over 
200  years  the  security  of  the  United  States 
has  depended  on  the  safety  of  unthreatened 
borders,  north  and  south.  Do  we  want  to  be 
the  first  elected  leaders  in  U.S.  history  to 
put  our  borders  at  risk?  Some  of  you  may 
say,  well,  this  is  fearmongering.  Such  a 
danger  to  our  security  will  never  come  to 
pass.  Well,  perhaps  it  won't.  But  in  making 
your  decisions  on  my  request  for  aid  tomor- 
row, consider  this:  What  are  the  conse- 
quences for  our  country  if  you're  wrong? 

I  know  some  Members  of  Congress  who 
share  my  concern  about  Nicaragua  have 
honest  questions  about  my  request  for  aid 
to  the  democratic  resistance.  Let  me  try  to 
address  them.  Do  the  freedom  fighters  have 
the  support  of  the  Nicaraguan  people?  I 
urge  Members  of  the  House  to  ask  their 
colleague,  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  who  recently 
visited  a  town  in  Nicaragua  that  was  a  San- 
dinista  stronghold  during  the  revolution.  He 
heard  peasants,  trade  unionists,  farmers, 
workers,  students,  and  shopkeepers  all  call 
on  the  United  States  to  aid  the  armed  resist- 
ance. Or  listen  to  the  report  from  Time 
magazine  of  Central  American  scholar 
Robert  Leiken,  who  once  had  hopes  for  the 
Sandinista  revolution.  He  says,  "I  have  gone 
to  a  number  of  towns  in  Nicaragua  where  I 
have  found  that  the  youth  are  simply  not 
there.  I  ask  the  parents  where  they've  gone, 
and  they  say,  they've  gone  off  to  ipin  the 
contras."  In  Managua,  Leiken  reports  250 
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Nicaraguans  stood  on  a  breadline  for  3 
hours.  "Who  is  responsible  for  this?"  he 
asked.  "The  Sandinistas  are  responsible.  The 
Sandinistas."  That's  what  the  people  said. 
"The  Sandinistas,"  Leiken  concluded,  "have 
not  only  lost  support,  I  think  they  are  de- 
tested by  the  population." 

Can  the  democratic  forces  win?  Consider 
there  are  20  times  as  many  Nicaraguans 
fighting  the  Sandinista  dictatorship  today  as 
there  were  Sandinista  fighters  a  year  before 
Somoza  fell.  This  is  the  largest  peasant 
army  raised  in  Latin  America  in  more  than 
50  years.  And  thousands  more  are  waiting 
to  volunteer  if  American  support  comes 
through.  Some  Members  of  Congress — and  I 
know  some  of  you — fear  that  military  aid  to 
the  democratic  resistance  will  be  only  the 
first  step  down  the  slippery  slope  toward 
another  Vietnam.  Now,  I  know  those  fears 
are  honest,  but  think  where  we  heard  them 
before.  Just  a  few  years  ago  some  argued  in 
Congress  that  U.S.  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor would  lead  inevitably  to  the  involve- 
ment of  U.S.  combat  troops.  But  the  oppo- 
site turned  out  to  be  true. 

Had  the  United  States  failed  to  provide 
aid  then,  we  might  well  be  facing  the  final 
Communist  takeover  of  El  Salvador  and 
mounting  pressures  to  intervene.  Instead, 
with  our  aid,  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor is  winning  the  war,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  whatever  of  American  military  in- 
volvement. El  Salvador  still  faces  serious 
problems  that  require  our  attention.  But  de- 
mocracy there  is  stronger,  and  both  the 
Communist  guerrillas  and  the  right-wing 
death  squads  are  weaker.  And  Congress 
shares  credit  for  that  accomplishment. 
American  aid  and  training  is  helping  the 
Salvadoran  Army  become  a  professional 
fighting  force,  more  respectful  of  human 
rights.  With  our  aid,  we  can  help  the  Nica- 
raguan  resistance  accomplish  the  same  goal. 

I  stress  this  point  because  I  know  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  many  Americans 
are  deeply  troubled  by  allegations  of  abuses 
by  elements  of  the  armed  resistance.  I  share 
your  concerns.  Even  though  some  of  those 
charges  are  Sandinista  propaganda,  I  be- 
lieve such  abuses  have  occurred  in  the  past, 
and  they  are  intolerable.  As  President,  I 
repeat  to  you  the  commitments  I  made  to 
Senator  Sam  Nunn.  As  a  condition  of  our 


aid,  I  will  insist  on  civilian  control  over  all 
military  forces;  that  no  human  rights  abuses 
are  tolerated;  that  any  financial  corruption 
be  rooted  out;  that  American  aid  go  only  to 
those  committed  to  democratic  principles. 
The  United  States  will  not  permit  this 
democratic  revolution  to  be  betrayed  nor 
allow  a  return  to  the  hated  repression  of 
the  Somoza  dictatorship.  The  leadership  of 
the  United  Nicaraguan  Opposition  shares 
these  commitments,  and  I  welcome  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  bipartisan  congressional 
commission  to  help  us  see  that  they  are 
carried  out. 

Some  ask:  What  are  the  goals  of  our 
policy  toward  Nicaragua?  They  are  the 
goals  the  Nicaraguan  people  set  for  them- 
selves in  1979:  democracy,  a  free  economy, 
and  national  self-determination.  Clearly,  the 
best  way  to  achieve  these  goals  is  through  a 
negotiated  settlement.  No  humane  person 
wants  to  see  suffering  and  war.  The  leaders 
of  the  internal  opposition  and  the  Catholic 
Church  have  asked  for  dialog  with  the  San- 
dinistas. The  leaders  of  the  armed  resist- 
ance have  called  for  a  cease-fire  and  negoti- 
ations at  any  time,  in  any  place.  We  urge 
the  Sandinistas  to  heed  the  pleas  of  the  Nic- 
araguan people  for  a  peaceful  settlement. 
The  United  States  will  support  any  negotiat- 
ed settlement  or  Contadora  treaty  that  will 
bring  real  democracy  to  Nicaragua.  What 
we  will  not  support  is  a  paper  agreement 
that  sells  out  the  Nicaraguan  people's  right 
to  be  free.  That  kind  of  agreement  would 
be  unworthy  of  us  as  a  people;  and  it  would 
be  a  false  bargain,  for  internal  freedom  in 
Nicaragua  and  the  security  of  Central 
America  are  indivisible.  A  free  and  demo- 
cratic Nicaragua  will  pose  no  threat  to  its 
neighbors  or  to  the  United  States.  A  Com- 
munist Nicaragua,  allied  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  a  permanent  threat  to  us  all. 

President  Azcona  of  Honduras  empha- 
sized this  point  in  a  recent  nationwide  ad- 
dress: "As  long  as  there  is  a  totalitarian 
regime  in  Central  America  that  has  expan- 
sionist ambitions  and  is  supported  by  an 
enormous  military  apparatus  .  .  .  the  neigh- 
boring countries  sharing  common  borders 
with  the  country  that  is  the  source  of  the 
problem  will  be  under  constant  threat."  If 
you  doubt  his  warning,  consider  this:  The 
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Sandinistas  have  already  sent  two  groups  of 
Qommunist  guerrillas  into  Honduras.  Costa 
Rican  revolutionaries  are  already  fighting 
alongside  Sandinista  troops. 

My  friends  in  the  Congress,  with  democ- 
racy still  a  fragile  root  in  Central  America — 
with  Mexico  undergoing  an  economic 
crisis — can  we  responsibly  ignore  the  long- 
term  danger  to  American  interests  posed  by 
a  Communist  Nicaragua,  backed  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  dedicated — in  the  words 
of  its  own  leaders — to  a  "revolution  without 
borders'?  My  friends,  the  only  way  to  bring 
true  peace  and  security  to  Central  America 
is  to  bring  democracy  to  Nicaragua.  And 
the  only  way  to  get  the  Sandinistas  to  nego- 
tiate seriously  about  democracy  is  to  give 
them  no  other  alternative.  Seven  years  of 
broken  pledges,  betrayals,  and  lies  have 
taught  us  that. 

And  that's  why  the  measure  the  House 
will  consider  tomorrow — offered,  I  know,  in 
good  faith — which  prohibits  military  aid  for 
at  least  another  3  months,  and  perhaps  for- 
ever, would  be  a  tragic  mistake.  It  would 
not  bring  the  Sandinistas  to  the  bargaining 
table— just  the  opposite.  The  bill,  unless 
amended,  would  give  the  Sandinistas  and 
the  Soviet  Union  what  they  seek  most: 
time — time  to  crush  the  democratic  resist- 
ance; time  to  consolidate  power.  And  it 
would  send  a  demoralizing  message  to  the 
democratic  resistance  that  the  United  States 
is  too  divided  and  paralyzed  to  come  to 
their  aid  in  time. 

Recently,  I  read  the  words  of  a  leader  of 
the  internal  democratic  opposition.  What  he 
said  made  me  feel  ashamed.  This  man  has 
been  jailed,  his  property  confiscated,  and 
his  life  threatened  by  the  security  police. 
Still,  he  continues  to  fight.  And  he  said: 
"You  Americans  have  the  strength,  the  op- 
portunity, but  not  the  will.  We  want  to 
struggle,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  have  friends 
like  you — to  be  left  stranded  on  the  landing 
beaches  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Either  help  us 
or  leave  us  alone."  My  friends  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  urge  you  to  send  a 
message  tomorrow  to  this  brave  Nicaraguan 
and  thousands  like  him.  Tell  them  it  is  not 
dangerous  to  have  friends  like  us.  Tell  them 
America  stands  with  those  who  stand  in  de- 
fense of  freedom. 

When  the  Senate  voted  earlier  this  year 


for  military  aid.  Republicans  were  joined  by 
many  Democratic  leaders:  Bill  Bradley  of 
New  Jersey,  Sam  Nunn  of  Georgia,  David 
Boren  of  Oklahoma,  Howell  Heflin  of  Ala- 
bama, Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas,  Bennett 
Johnston  and  Russell  Long  of  Louisiana, 
Fritz  HoUings  of  South  Carolina,  John  Sten- 
nis  of  Mississippi,  and  Alan  Dixon  of  Illinois. 
Today  I  ask  the  House  for  that  kind  of  bi- 
partisan support  for  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  tomorrow  by  Democrats  Ike  Skelton 
of  Missouri  and  Richard  Ray  of  Georgia  and 
Republicans  Mickey  Edwards  of  Oklahoma 
and  Rod  Chandler  of  Washington.  This  bi- 
partisan amendment  will  provide  the  free- 
dom fighters  with  what  they  need — ^now. 
With  that  amendment,  you  also  send  an- 
other message  to  Central  America.  For  de- 
mocracy there  faces  many  enemies:  pover- 
ty, illiteracy,  hunger,  and  despair.  And  the 
United  States  must  also  stand  with  the 
people  of  Central  America  against  these  en- 
emies of  democracy.  And  that's  why — just 
as  Harry  Truman  followed  his  request  for 
military  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey  with  the 
Marshall  plan — I  urge  Congress  to  support 
$300  million  in  new  economic  aid  to  the 
Central  American  democracies. 

The  question  before  the  House  is  not  only 
about  the  freedom  of  Nicaragua  and  the 
security  of  the  United  States  but  who  we 
are  as  a  people.  President  Kennedy  wrote 
on  the  day  of  his  death  that  history  had 
called  this  generation  of  Americans  to  be 
"watchmen  on  the  walls  of  world  freedom." 
A  Republican  President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
said  much  the  same  thing  on  the  way  to  his 
inauguration  in  1861.  Stopping  in  Philadel- 
phia, Lincoln  spoke  in  Independence  Hall, 
where  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
had  been  signed.  He  said  far  more  had 
been  achieved  in  that  hall  than  just  Ameri- 
can independence  from  Britain.  Something 
permanent,  something  unalterable,  had 
happened.  He  called  it  "Hope  to  the  world 
for  all  future  time." 

Hope  to  the  world  for  all  future  time.  In 
some  way,  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
our  world  is  tied  to  those  events  at  Inde- 
pendence Hall,  to  the  universal  claim  to 
dignity,  to  the  belief  that  all  human  beings 
are  created  equal,  that  all  people  have  a 
right  to  be  free.  We  Americans  have  not 
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forgotten  our  revolutionary  heritage,  but 
sometimes  it  takes  others  to  remind  us  of 
what  we  ourselves  believe.  Recently,  I  read 
the  works  of  a  Nicaraguan  bishop,  Pablo 
Vega,  who  visited  Washington  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Somoza  called  Pablo  Vega  the  "com- 
munist bishop."  Now  the  Sandinistas  revile 
him  as  "the  contra  bishop."  But  Pablo  Vega 
is  really  a  humble  man  of  God.  "I  am  sad- 
dened," the  good  bishop  said,  "that  so  many 
North  Americans  have  a  vision  of  democra- 
cy that  has  only  to  do  with  materialism." 
Tlie  Sandinistas  "speak  of  human  rights  as  if 
they  were  talking  of  the  rights  of  a  child — 
the  right  to  receive  from  the  bountifulness 
of  the  state — but  even  the  humblest  campe- 
sino  knows  what  it  means  to  have  the  right 
to  act.  We  are  defending,"  Pablo  Vega  said, 
"the  right  of  man  to  be." 


Well,  reverend  father,  we  hear  you.  For 
we  Americans  believe  with  you  that  even 
the  humblest  campesino  has  the  right  to  be 
free.  My  fellow  citizens.  Members  of  the 
House,  let  us  not  take  the  path  of  least  re- 
sistance in  Central  America  again.  Let  us 
keep  faith  with  these  brave  people  strug- 
gling for  their  freedom.  Give  them,  give 
me,  your  support;  and  together,  let  us  send 
this  message  to  the  world:  that  America  is 
still  a  beacon  of  hope,  still  a  light  unto  the 
nations.  A  light  that  casts  its  glow  across  the 
land  and  our  continent  and  even  back 
across  the  centuries — keeping  faith  with  a 
dream  of  long  ago. 

Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  noon  from  the 
Oval  Office  at  the  White  House. 


Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  United 
States  Assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
June  24,  1986 


Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

I  am  transmitting  in  writing  my  remarks 
that  I  had  hoped  to  deliver  to  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  today.  It  was 
my  desire  to  speak  directly  to  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  achieving  a  biparti- 
san approach  to  address  the  urgent  question 
of  providing  assistance  to  the  freedom  fight- 
ers in  Nicaragua. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Senate  passed  a  bi- 
partisan program  of  assistance  to  keep  the 
hope  of  democracy  alive  in  Nicaragua.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  many  mem- 
bers of  both  political  parties  have  worked 
together  in  support  of  a  program  that 
would  promote  democracy  in  Central 
America  and  to  resolve  the  internal  conflict 
in  Nicaragua. 

This  program  is  embodied  in  the  Skelton- 
Edwards-Ray-Chandler  amendment  to  the 
Military    Construction    Appropriations    bill 


and  provides  a  balanced  package  of  imme- 
diate humanitarian  and  military  aid  essen- 
tial to  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicaragua. 
The  amendment  also  provides  much 
needed  additional  economic  assistance  to 
the  neighboring  democracies  of  El  Salvador, 
Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Costa  Rica. 

It  is  imperative  to  our  own  national  secu- 
rity and  in  the  interest  of  long-term  stability 
in  our  hemisphere  that  we  support  the 
forces  of  democracy  in  Central  America. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  message  will  be 
received  by  members  of  the  House  in  the 
bipartisan  spirit  in  which  it  is  sent. 

Sincerely, 

/s/ Ronald  Reagan 

Note:  The  original,  which  was  sent  to 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  not  available  for 
verification  of  the  content  of  this  letter. 
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Message  to  the  Congress  Reporting  Budget  Deferrals 
June  24,  1986 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith  report  four 
new  deferrals  of  budget  authority  totaling 
$46,424,273. 

The  details  of  these  deferrals  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  report. 

Ronald  Reagan 


The  White  House, 
June  24,  1986. 

Note:  The  attachment  detailing  the  defer- 
rals was  printed  in  the  'Tederal  Register" 
of  July  8. 


Statement  on  Senate  Action  on  the  Tax  Reform  Bill 
June  24,  1986 


This  is  a  great  day  for  America.  The 
Senate  has  voted  on  tax  reform,  and  the 
score  is:  taxpayers,  1;  special  interests,  noth- 
ing. The  Cinderella  team  came  out  on  top. 
As  it  was  said  once  of  another  underdog: 
"You  gotta  believe!"  And  believe  we  did. 

When  this  administration  first  set  out  in 
1984  to  overhaul  our  nation's  tax  system, 
skeptics  laughed.  Well,  it's  nice  to  prove  the 
skeptics  wrong,  but  it's  even  nicer  to  see 
the  American  taxpayer  win  one  for  a 
change.  And  today  the  American  taxpayer 
has  won — and  won  big.  Talk  about  the  thrill 
of  victory!  The  Senate  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  most  sweeping  piece  of  tax 
reform  legislation  in  our  nation's  history. 
They  labored  long  and  hard  on  the  bill,  and 
it's  been  worth  every  second  of  time  and 
every  ounce  of  effort.  They  deserve  the 
heartfelt  thanks  of  our  nation.  So,  let  me  say 
right  here  to  every  Senator  who  worked 
and  voted  to  give  America  the  kind  of  tax 
reform  we  deserve:  Congratulations  on  a 
job  superbly  done! 

This  Senate  bill  is  visionary  in  its  scope 
and  revolutionary  in  its  implications.  It  is  a 
dramatic  break  with  an  antiquated  and 
unfair  tax  system  that  had  become  laced 
with  special  favors,  tangled  in  needless 
complexities,  and  burdened  by  growth-kill- 


ing tax  rates.  And  it  is  a  breakthrough  into  a 
new  era  of  fairness  and  economic  growth. 
With  this  bill,  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
a  renaissance  of  business  starts  and  revved- 
up  job  creation — a  new  age  of  opportunity 
that  will  reach  out  to  embrace  all  Ameri- 
cans. Building  on  the  momentum  begun  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate 
gathered  an  overwhelming  consensus  for 
tax  reform  with  lower,  flatter  rates.  Fifteen 
and  27  percent  rates  for  individuals  and  a 
33-percent  top  rate  for  corporations  were 
the  magic  numbers  that  swept  aside  the 
opposition  of  the  special  interests  and 
paved  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  the  one 
interest  that  really  matters — the  public  in- 
terest, America's  interest. 

Now  the  Senate  and  House  conferees, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  chairmen.  Bob 
Packwood  and  Dan  Rostenkowski,  will  meet 
to  hammer  out  the  differences  between 
their  two  bills.  I  believe  the  rates  in  the 
Senate  bill  should  be  preserved;  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  the  positive  features  of  both 
bills  will  be  reconciled  in  such  a  way  as  to 
preserve  the  important  principles  of  fair- 
ness, simplicity,  tax  rate  reductions,  and 
growth.  Then  we  can  all  take  our  vacations 
this  summer  looking  forward  to  the  low 
rates  of  the  Senate  bill  and  a  fairer,  simpler, 
profamily  tax  system  for  all. 
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Proclamation  5506 — National  Homelessness  Awareness  Week,  1986 
June  25,  1986 


By  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America 

A  Proclamation 

Since  our  days  as  a  young  nation,  the 
American  people  have  always  banded  to- 
gether to  meet  the  needs  of  our  citizens 
and  our  communities.  Awareness,  generosi- 
ty, and  the  determination  to  find  solutions 
to  community  problems  are  traits  that  have 
long  kept  our  country  strong.  We  have 
always  been  a  people  who  give  of  ourselves 
to  help  those  less  fortunate  in  a  way  that  no 
government  or  institution  by  itself  can. 

Prevention  of  homelessness  is  a  complex 
challenge  that  faces  us  today.  Although  esti- 
mates of  the  exact  number  of  homeless  vary 
widely,  innovative  approaches  to  this  prob- 
lem by  all  elements  of  our  society  are 
needed.  And  in  few  other  areas  has  each 
segment  of  our  society  been  so  involved, 
with  so  much  dedication  and  sacrifice.  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  governments,  national 
service  organizations,  corporations,  church- 
es, synagogues,  and  voluntary  groups,  over 
the  years,  have  worked  together  to  provide 
food,  shelter,  and  comfort  for  the  needy. 

Now,  I  call  upon  all  Americans  to  come 
together  in  partnership  and  resolve  to  in- 


vigorate their  commitment  to  reach  out  to 
their  fellow  Americans  in  need.  Let  us  all 
experience  the  blessings  of  compassion  and 
goodwill  that  come  from  the  joy  of  helping 
others. 

To  increase  public  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem of  homelessness,  the  Congress,  by 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  347,  has  designated 
the  week  beginning  June  22,  1986,  as  "Na- 
tional Homelessness  Awareness  Week"  and 
authorized  and  requested  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  in  observance  of  this 
event. 

Now,  Therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  the  week  beginning  June 
22,  1986,  as  National  Homelessness  Aware- 
ness Week. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  June,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  tenth. 

Ronald  Reagan 

[Filed  with  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, 10:09  a.m.,  June  26,  1986] 


Statement  on  House  of  Representatives  Approval  of  United  States 
Assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Resistance 
June  25,  1986 


The  vote  today  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives signals  a  step  forward  in  biparti- 
san consensus  in  American  foreign  policy.  I 
want  to  congratulate  all  those  who  voted  to 
restore  this  spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation 
on  foreign  policy  issues.  Once  again  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  stand  united  in  resisting 
totalitarian  expansionism  and  promoting  the 
cause  of  democracy. 

As  we  approach  the  celebration  of  our 
own  Independence  Day,  we  can  be  proud 
that  we  as  a  people  have  embraced  the 


struggle  of  the  freedom  fighters  of  Nicara- 
gua. Today  their  cause  is  our  cause.  With 
our  help,  the  people  of  Nicaragua  will  win 
their  struggle  to  bring  democracy  to  their 
land,  remove  the  threat  to  neighboring 
countries  and  to  our  own  security,  and  re- 
store again  the  prospects  of  peace — and  the 
chance  for  a  better  future — to  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

Moreover,  with  additional  aid,  we  have 
offered  the  people  of  Central  America  hope 
for  the  future  so  that  their  democratic  aspi- 
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rations  can  indeed  be  achieved.  The  cause 
is  freedom,  the  cause  is  just,  the  cause  will 


triumph.  Again,  my  thanks  to  all  those  who 
labored  so  hard  on  this  legislation. 


Remarks  on  Arrival  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
June  25,  1986 


Well,  thank  you  all  very  much  for  a  very 
warm  greeting.  And  I  happen  to  have  a 
hunch  that  a  great  many  of  you  are  out 
here  becuase  you  are  supporters  of  a  fellow 
named  Jim  Santini.  And,  therefore,  all  Til 
say  to  you  is  thank  you  again  for  this  greet- 
ing, which  Fm  sharing  with  him  and  his 
lovely  wife.  And  I  think  now  maybe  you'd 
like  to  have  Jim  Santini  say  hello  to  you. 
And  ril  let  him  do  that  if  you  promise  me 


that  you'll  send  him  right  out  of  Nevada 
come  November  and  send  him  to  Washing- 
ton, DC. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  5:07  p.m.  at 
McCarran  International  Airport.  Following 
his  remarks,  he  went  to  the  Las  Vegas 
Hilton  Hotel.  A  tape  was  not  available  for 
verification  of  the  content  of  these  remarks. 


Remarks  at  a  Senate  Campaign  Fundraising  Dinner  for  Jim  Santini 
in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada 
June  25,  1986 


Thank  you  very  much.  And,  Jim,  thank 
you.  And  won't  you  all  please  be  seated. 
You  know,  I'm — I  know  I'm  a  little  late — 
about  24  hours  late.  [Laughter]  A  funny 
thing  happened  to  me  on  the  way  to 
Nevada.  [Laughter]  We  had  to  tend  to  the 
Nation's  business,  and  that  meant  helping 
the  freedom  fighters  and  trying  to  restore 
the  bipartisan  coalition  on  foreign  policy. 
And  let  me  tell  you  right  now  that  it's  situa- 
tions like  this  one  that  we  just  saw  in  Wash- 
ington that  make  it  so  obvious  why  we  need 
Jim  Santini  in  the  Senate. 

Now,  I  imagine  you're  all  well  aware  that 
the  problem  confronting  us,  and  that 
caused  the  24-hour  delay,  had  to  do  with  an 
amendment  to  a  military  construction  bill, 
and  the  amendment  that  they  were  going 
to  try  to  put  on  that  bill  was  one  that  called 
for  aid  to  the  contras  and  to  our  other  allied 
states  down  there  in  Central  America.  And 
the  vote  has  just  taken  place  a  short  time 
ago.  And  on  the  amendment — now  there 
must  be  a  vote  on  the  entire  bill  and  so 
forth.  But  the  vote  was  221  to  209  in  favor 
of  the  aid  to  the  contras.  Now,  as  I  say,  it's 


only  round  one,  but,  oh  boy,  what  a  round! 
We've  got  several  more  votes  tonight,  so  we 
can't  quit  yet.  There  are  going  to  be  at- 
tempts at  other  amendments,  which  I  hope 
they'll  get  through  with  very  quickly,  but  it 
does  represent  a  giant  bipartisan  effort.  We 
hope  that  our  coalition  will  hold  together 
for  the  rest  of  the  amendments  tonight  and 
we  can  get  the  freedom  fighters  in  Nicara- 
gua the  assistance  that  they  desperately 
need. 

Well,  it's  wonderful  to  be  in  Nevada 
again.  It's  difficult  for  me  to  visit  this  city 
without  remembering  what  seems  now  like 
another  lifetime,  when  my  name  was  one  of 
those  listed  on  the  neon  signs  outside  a 
major  hotel.  I  came  on  after  dinner,  back 
then.  [Laughter]  Actually,  I  could  kind  of 
correct  that — you  came  on  during  dinner. 
And,  you  know,  on  other  shows  or  the 
second  show — and  some  of  the  people 
might  laugh  when  you  said  something 
funny,  but  in  the  dinner  show,  they  kind 
of — with  their  mouth  full — wave  with  their 
fork.  [Laughter]  But  for  those  of  you  who 
are  too  young  to  remember  those  days,  let 
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me  explain  that  I  didn't  sing  or  dance, 
which  prompted  some  to  predict  that  I'd 
never  play  Las  Vegas  again.  [Laughter]  And 
what  do  you  know?  Here  I  am  and  playing 
to  a  full  house.  [Laughter]  Much  has 
changed  since  those  days.  For  one  thing, 
I'm  a  Republican  now.  [Laughter] 

Tonight  we're  here  to  honor  and  show 
our  support  for  someone  who  also  made  the 
switch  and  joined  the  Republican  ranks, 
and  his  name  is  Jim  Santini.  When  he  and  I 
met  in  the  Oval  Office  several  months  ago 
to  discuss  his  making  this  race,  I  urged  him 
to  run  and  told  him  I'd  do  everything  I 
could  to  help,  because  Jim's  election  is  vital 
on  a  number  of  counts.  By  getting  behind 
his  candidacy,  we're  sending  a  message  to 
those  many  members  of  the  other  party 
who've  been  voting  Republican  all  these 
years  yet  can't  get  themselves  quite  ready 
to  reregister.  We  not  only  want  them  to 
switch  labels,  we  want  them  to  get  in- 
volved, to  be  a  part  of  the  team,  and  to 
utilize  their  skills  and  talents.  And  if  that 
means  running  for  office — terrific. 

Take  it  from  me,  it's  no  easy  affair  to 
reregister,  even  after  years  of  supporting 
what  are  clearly  Republican  goals.  It  takes 
time  for  it  to  dawn  on  people  that  changing 
their  party  affiliation  is  not  changing  their 
principles.  They  are,  in  principle,  already 
Republicans.  Winston  Churchill,  that  great 
hero  of  World  War  II,  in  England — Winston 
Churchill  changed  parties.  And  he  made 
this  comment,  and  it's  very  appropriate  to- 
night. He  said,  "Some  people  change  princi- 
ple for  party  and  some  change  party  for 
principle."  And  that  is  especially  true  in 
Jim's  case.  No  one  should  ever  forget  he 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  other  party 
who  provided  us  with  the  margin  we 
needed  when  our  economic  recovery  pack- 
age passed  the  House  in  1981.  And  he 
helped  me  even  though  the  House  Demo- 
cratic leadership  put  extreme  pressure  on 
him  to  vote  against  those   1981   tax  cuts. 

During  his  years  in  the  House,  Jim  repre- 
sented Nevada  well.  He  supported  responsi- 
ble economic  policies  and  pushed  for  a 
strong  national  defense.  And,  Jim,  I  think 
you'll  agree  with  me:  We  didn't  leave  the 
Democratic  Party;  it  left  us.  And  seriously — 
and  I  know  there  are  many  of  you  here  still 
aligned  with  that  party,  but  I  would  like  to 


just  say  one  thing:  My  first  vote  for  Presi- 
dent in  1932  was  for  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt. And  I  was  a  diehard  Democrat  and 
supported  him;  I  voted  for  him  four  times. 
But  the  Democratic  platform  in  1932  called 
for  a  25-percent  cut  in  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment, the  elimination  of  useless  boards  and 
commissions,  and  the  return  to  States  and 
local  communities  of  the  autonomy  and  au- 
thority that  had  been  unjustly  seized  by  the 
Federal  Government.  I  want  you  to  ask 
yourselves  which  party  could  run  on  that 
platform  today.  No,  the  party  did  leave  us, 
because  I  still  go  for  that  kind  of  a  platform 
and  I  know  Jim  does,  too. 

Earlier  this  month  I  visited  some  young 
marines  going  through  boot  camp  in — well, 
I  was  first  of  all,  before  I  say  that  I  want  to 
tell  you  that  one  of  the  most  heartening 
trends,  I  think,  are  the  young  people.  And 
God  love  them,  they're  with  us.  I've  seen 
them  all  over  the  country,  and  just  a  few 
days  ago  I  was  at  a  high  school  in  New 
Jersey.  And  the  energy  and  optimism  of  this 
generation  is  infectious.  And  then,  I  tell 
you,  earlier  this  month  I  visited  some  young 
marines  going  through  boot  camp  in  Parris 
Island,  South  Carolina.  And  they  are  really 
great.  Their  commanding  officer,  a  general, 
will  be  retiring  at  the  end  of  the  month. 
And  he  told  me  that  in  all  his  years  in  the 
military,  he  has  never  seen  young  people  of 
greater  quality  than  those  that  are  in  the 
uniform  today.  And  I  found  myself  remem- 
bering— and  if  you'll  permit  me  to  use  a  bit 
of  profanity,  but  I'm  quoting  accurately — 
back  in  World  War  II  someone  asked  Gen- 
eral George  Marshall  if  we  had  a  secret 
weapon,  and  he  said,  "Yes,  the  best  damn 
kids  in  the  world."  Well,  I  can  tell  you,  after 
what  I've  seen  of  today's  youth  and  those  in 
uniform  today,  the  Commander  in  Chief 
can  say  the  same  thing  that  George  Mar- 
shall said,  and  I  do  say  it  about  those  young 
people  of  ours.  There's  never  been  a  higher 
quality  in  our  military  than  we're  seeing 
today. 

And  a  majority  of  today's  young  voters 
identify  with  our  goals  and  our  ideals,  and 
why  shouldn't  they?  Let  others  advocate 
more  bureaucracy  and  higher  taxes.  We'll 
march  under  the  banner  of  opportunity  and 
more  take-home  pay.  Let  the  other  party 
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stick  with  the  policies  that  created  inflation 
and  stagnation.  We  dehvered  stable  prices 
and  high  growth.  And  let  the  others  keep 
trying  to  cut  defense.  We'll  hold  firm  to  our 
support  for  a  strong,  secure  America.  You 
know,  if  I  would  have  been  a  young  person 
of  today,  rather  than  during  the  Great  De- 
pression, I  guess  I  wouldn't  have  been  a 
Democrat  in  the  first  place.  Right?  [Laugh- 
ter] In  the  upcoming  election,  I  think  we Ve 
got  to  do  our  utmost  to  mobilize  these 
young  supporters.  And  this  election  will  be 
vital  to  everything  we've  fought  for  in  the 
past.  It  will  determine  control  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

And  without  a  Republican  Senate,  we 
would  never  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
what  we  have.  So,  don't  let  anyone  forget, 
when  the  people  of  Nevada  vote  this  No- 
vember, they  will  be  selecting  the  best 
person  to  represent  them.  For  that  reason 
alone,  Santini  is  the  one.  But  they  also  will 
be  determining  whether  the  big  spenders 
and  big  taxers  retake  the  reins  of  power  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  A  vote  for  Santini 
is  a  vote  for  a  United  States  Senate  that  will 
keep  America  moving  forward,  rather  than 
trying  to  pull  us  back  to  inflation,  stagna- 
tion, and  pessimism.  It's  a  vote  to  keep  the 
revolution — I've  been  tagged  with  it,  that 
this  was  what  I  was  doing — and  keep  it  on 
track.  Well,  rather  than  to  derail  it  for  these 
last  few  years  in  office,  I'll  be  very  pleased, 
if  it's  a  revolution,  if  we  can  keep  it  going. 
And  I  believe  you  want  to  help  us.  Am  I 
right?  [Applause] 

We  have  tremendous  opportunities  ahead 
in  these  next  few  years;  one  example  is  the 
tax  bill  we've  been  working  on  for  so  long. 
Only  a  short  time  ago  tax  reform  was  de- 
clared dead,  yet  we  stayed  with  it.  We 
knew  we  were  on  the  edge  of  an  historic 
overhaul  of  the  tax  code.  The  Senate  bill 
will  simplify  the  system — it  will  bring  down 
the  number  of  rates  from  14  to  only  2 — and 
will  make  it  more  fair.  And  it  doesn't  take 
an  M.B.A.  to  figure  out  there  are  inexcus- 
able inequities  in  a  system  that  allows  two 
neighbors  earning  about  the  same  income 
to  bear  dramatically  different  tax  burdens. 
And  that  breeds  cynicism  and  disrespect  for 
the  law.  It's  even  worse  in  business.  How 
does  a  corporate  executive  feel  about  his 
heavy  taxload  when  he  finds  out  his  compe- 


tition is  legally  paying  tax  next  to  nothing? 
The  Senate  proposal  will  cut  out  many  of 
the  loopholes,  but  it  will  bring  down  the 
rates,  also.  And  most  Americans  will  enjoy  a 
reduction  of  their  total  tax  obligation.  Less 
fortunate  Americans  will  pay  zero  income 
tax.  Maybe  we  should  start  saying  we've  got 
3  brackets — zero,  15,  and  27.  Those  people 
at  the  bottom  of  the  scale  will  be  taken  off 
the  rolls  altogether. 

And  with  the  reforms  early  on  in  the  ad- 
ministration, we've  ushered  in  3  ¥2  years  of 
growth  and  stability  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud.  Yes,  the  American  people  are  better 
off,  but  they're  better  off— and  I  would 
say — because  of  what  we've  done.  But  let 
me  tell  you,  you're  better  off  because  of 
yourselves.  Because,  really,  all  we  did  was 
get  government  out  of  the  way  and  turn 
you  loose  to  do  the  things  you  can  do  so 
well.  But  when  I  use  that  word  "we"  that 
includes  Jim  Santini;  because,  even  as  a 
Democrat,  he  was  on  our  side  with  things 
such  as  that. 

I  told  some  of  you  earlier,  I'm  serving  in 
the  allergy  capital  of  the  world — not  here, 
Washington,  DC.  [Laughter] 

But  now  is  the  time  for  another  push  for- 
ward, a  step  up  to  the  next  plateau.  The  tax 
reform  program  proposed  by  the  Senate 
would  catapult  America  into  a  new  era  of 
enterprise  and  opportunity.  My  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  tells  me  it  could  in- 
crease our  country's  growth  rate  by  nearly 
10  percent  over  the  next  decade.  To  put 
that  in  dollars  and  cents,  it  could  mean  as 
much  as  $600  to  $900  more  in  new,  real 
income  to  each  household  each  year.  It 
could  create  as  many  as  4  million  new  jobs. 
And  is  that  worth  it?  You  bet  it  is!  Well, 
yesterday  the  Senate  acted  on  this  bill.  And 
as  I've  said,  I'm  delighted  to  tell  you  the 
Cinderella  team  came  out  on  top.  The  tax 
reformers  and  the  taxpayers  won,  and  the 
special  interests  lost. 

The  Senate  labored  long  and  hard  on  the 
bill,  and  it's  been  worth  every  second  of 
time  and  every  ounce  of  effort.  They  de- 
serve the  heartfelt  thanks  of  our  nation.  So, 
let  me  say  right  here  to  every  Senator  who 
worked  and  voted  to  give  America  the  kind 
of  tax  reform  we  deserve:  Congratulations 
on  a  job  superbly  done!  And  two  of  those 
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Senators  are  here  tonight.  Now  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees,  under  the  leadership 
of  their  chairmen,  Bob  Packwood  and  Dan 
Rostenkowski,  will  meet  to  hammer  out  the 
differences  between  their  two  bills.  I  be- 
lieve the  rates  in  the  Senate  bill  should  be 
preserved;  and  it's  my  hope  that  the  posi- 
tive features  of  both  bills  will  be  reconciled 
in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve  the  important 
principles  of  fairness,  simplicity,  tax  rate  re- 
ductions, and  growth.  Then  we  can  all  take 
our  vacations  this  summer  looking  forward 
to  the  low  rates  of  the  Senate  bill  and  a 
fairer,  simpler,  profamily  tax  system  for  ev- 
eryone. It's  a  great  day  for  America. 

Now,  in  the  next  2  years,  we'll  be  laying 
the  foundation  for  the  future  of  those  young 
people  I  spoke  about  a  few  moments  ago. 
Just  last  week  I  announced  a  new  appoint- 
ment to  the  Supreme  Court.  He's  a  man  we 
can  all  be  proud  of.  Appointments  to  the 
bench  are  for  life.  America  needs  judges  of 
integrity,  men  and  women  who  will  be 
tough  on  criminals  because  they  fully  un- 
derstand that  the  job  of  the  judicial  system 
is  protecting  the  innocent  and  putting  the 
guilty  where  they  belong — ^behind  bars.  Of 
course,  that's  another  good  reason  to  send 
Jim  Santini  to  the  Senate  and  to  keep  that 
body  in  Republican  hands.  Jim  can  be 
counted  on  to  work  with  us  and  support, 
rather  than  undermine,  our  efforts  to  put 
judges  on  the  Court  that  we  can  trust.  We 
need  a  person  like  that  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  body  which  must  confirm  judi- 
cial appointments. 

And  while  we're  talking  about  Jim's 
record,  one  of  the  accomplishments  of 
which  Jim  is  most  proud  is  an  issue  of  great 
concern  to  Nevadans.  Jim  was  instrumental 
in  ensuring  that  the  States  are  provided 
with  a  chance  to  veto  any  nuclear  waste 
repository  site  selected  by  the  Department 
of  Energy.  The  issue  of  nuclear  waste  is 
important  to  all  of  us,  to  the  whole  country. 
It  is  not  and  will  not  be  handled  in  an 
arbitrary  or  political  fashion.  What  we  must 
do  is  reject  those  who  would  politicize  this 
issue,  those  who  would  make  political  gain 
for  themselves  at  their  country's  expense. 
I've  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  States 
rights  and  local  control,  and  that's  why  I'm 
proud  of  Jim  Santini  for  giving  the  State  a 
voice  in  this  particular  matter.  We  haven't 


taken  this  great  responsibility  lightly.  The 
Federal  Government  was  required  by  law 
to  narrow  the  number  of  States  down  to 
three  in  order  to  fully  study  the  matter.  I 
will  not  even  be  President  in  1992  when 
the  final  recommendations  are  expected, 
but  I  can  assure  you  and  the  people  of 
Nevada:  I'll  never  do  anything  that  is  not 
totally  safe,  and  that  will  be  true  for  any 
President — Republican  or  Democrat — who 
follows  me. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  a  very  controver- 
sial process  and  that  there  are  sincere  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  about  certain  provisions 
of  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act.  The  State 
of  Nevada  has  begun  legal  proceedings 
questioning  the  process  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  used  in  selecting  the  three  sites 
for  further  analysis.  Now  that  it's  in  the 
courts,  it  will  be  up  to  them  to  judge  the 
appropriateness  of  this  process.  And  I'm 
confident  that  this  will  provide  an  equitable 
resolution  of  this  matter. 

These  are  the  types  of  issues  that  require 
leadership  and,  I  must  tell  you,  Nevada  has 
an  abundance  of  this  invaluable  resource. 
I'm  sure  you're  aware  of  all  that  Frank  Fah- 
renkopf  has  done  for  the  Republican  Party 
here  in  Nevada  and  nationwide.  And  Chic 
Hecht  is  doing  a  tremendous  job  in  Wash- 
ington. In  the  House,  Barbara  Vucanovich  is 
doing  you  proud.  She  is  truly  an  inspiration. 
And  she  would  have  been  here,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  here  with  us  this  evening, 
but  she  was  back  in  Washington  today  be- 
cause we  didn't  know  all  day  long  how  that 
vote  was  going  to  come  out,  and  she  was 
fighting  the  good  fight  for  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. And,  believe  me,  her  President  and 
the  people  of  Nevada  salute  her.  You  know, 
I  was  almost— that's  221  to  9  [209].  But  I 
was  thinking  to  myself,  wouldn't  it  be  some- 
thing if  I  could  stand  up  here  and  we'd  won 
by  1  vote,  and  you  could  say  she  was  the 
margin,  she  was  the  difference.  [Laughter] 
Well,  there  are  pressures  in  Washington 
that  make  a  Las  Vegas  crap  table  look  like 
an  oasis  of  calm.  [Laughter]  But  through  it 
all,  Barbara  keeps  cool  and  on  target,  and 
we  love  her  in  DC.  So  send  her  back! 

And  finally,  you've  got  the  fellow  who 
I've  saved  for  last.  I've  known  Paul  Laxalt 
since  the  days  when  we  were  Governors  of 
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neighboring  States.  And  the  friendship 
we  Ve  built  over  these  many  years  has  car- 
ried me  through  many  rough  times.  He  has 
always  been  a  man  to  whom  I  could  turn. 
Paul  is  leaving  the  Senate,  and  when  he 
tells  me  some  of  his  plans  about  riding  trips 
in  the  High  Sierras,  Fm  a  bit  envious.  But 
ril  get  there,  Paul.  It'll  just  take  a  couple  of 
more  years.  [Laughter]  And,  seriously,  I 
want  to  thank  Nevada  for  Paul  Laxalt. 

You  know,  people  have  many  misconcep- 
tions about  Nevada,  and  especially  Las 
Vegas.  The  images  of  gambling  and  casinos; 
yet  this  is  also  one  of  the  most  naturally 
beautiful  States  in  the  Union.  Within  a  short 
distance  from  here  there  stands  magnificent 
Mount  Charleston,  with  all  its  strength  and 
grandeur  set  against  the  western  sky.  There 
are  the  pine  forests  and  rivers,  spectacular 
scenery.  There's  the  brilliance  of  Red  Rock 
Canyon  and  the  Valley  of  Fire  and  the  cool, 
deep  blue  of  Lake  Meade — and  we  just 
came  over  that  and  were  pressing  our  noses 
to  the  windows  of  Air  Force  One  looking  at 
it  as  we  went  over.  What  I'm  talking  about 
is  the  soul,  the  inspiration  of  Nevada,  the 
home  of  great  people  in  the  land  of  the 
brave  and  the  free. 

I  just  want  to  add  one  thing  here.  In  a 
campaign  like  this— Jim  stepping  forward  to 


replace  who  has  truly  been  a  great  Sena- 
tor— and  there  are  going  to  be  people  that 
are  going  to  talk  about  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  our  system.  And  as  long  as  you 
have  Chic  Hecht,  shouldn't  you  perhaps 
have  then  a  balance,  someone  from  the 
other  party  and  other  side?  That  is  not  the 
way  the  checks  and  balances  are  supposed 
to  work.  The  two  Senators  represent  a 
State.  I  say  that  it  makes  great,  good 
common  sense  to  send  two  Senators  of  simi- 
lar views  there  and  not  send  a  Senator 
there  who  will  simply  cancel  the  vote  of 
Chic  Hecht  on  the  things  that  you  sent  him 
there  to  do.  So,  I  know  what  you're  going  to 
do;  and  again,  as  I  say,  I'm  deeply  indebted 
to  you,  and  the  country  will  be  also,  for 
what  you're  going  to  do. 

Thank  you  all  for  this  wonderful  turnout, 
and  God  bless  you  all.  Thank  you. 

Note:  The  President  spoke  at  6:13  p.m.  in 
Ballrooms  B  and  C  at  the  Las  Vegas  Hilton 
Hotel.  He  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Santini. 
Prior  to  his  remarks,  the  President  attended 
a  reception  for  major  donors  to  the  Santini 
for  Senate  campaign  at  the  hotel.  Following 
his  remarks,  he  traveled  to  his  ranch  in 
Santa  Barbara  County,  CA.  A  tape  was  not 
available  for  verification  of  the  content  of 
these  remarks. 


Statement  on  the  Soviet-United  States  Nuclear  and  Space  Arms 

Negotiations 

June  26,  1986 


Today  marks  the  close  of  round  five  in 
the  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear  and  space  talks 
in  Geneva  (NST).  The  U.S.  goal  in  these 
negotiations  is  to  obtain  Soviet  agreement 
to  deep,  equitable,  and  effectively  verifiable 
reductions  in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the 
U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  a  manner  that 
strengthens  strategic  stability. 

For  the  past  7  weeks,  the  U.S.  negotiating 
team  in  Geneva  has  worked  hard  in  pursuit 
of  this  goal  by  explaining  and  elaborating 
on  the  concrete  proposals  which  the  U.S.  is 
offering  in  all  three  areas  of  these  negotia- 
tions. These  U.S.  proposals  include: 


— In  the  strategic  arms  (START)  negotiat- 
ing group,  a  formula  for  equitable  and  veri- 
fiable reductions  of  50  percent  in  offensive 
nuclear  forces; 

— In  the  intermediate  nuclear  forces 
(INF)  negotiating  group,  a  concrete,  phased 
approach  for  eliminating  the  entire  class  of 
U.S.  and  Soviet  land-based  INF  missiles; 

— In  the  defense  and  space  group,  an 
offer  to  engage  in  a  dialog  on  managing  the 
transition  to  a  more  stable  basis  for  deter- 
rence through  increased  reliance  on  defen- 
sive systems,  rather  than  offensive  nuclear 
arms,  and  an  "open  laboratories"  initiative 
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to  assure  each  side  of  the  defensive  nature 
of  the  other  side's  strategic  defense  re- 
search. 

The  American  negotiators  have  presented 
these  proposals  in  the  spirit  of  last  Novem- 
ber's Geneva  summit.  At  the  summit,  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Gorbachev  and  I  promised  to 
seek  50-percent  reductions  in  offensive  nu- 
clear arms,  appropriately  applied,  as  well  as 
an  interim  INF  agreement.  Much  to  our 
disappointment,  until  recently  the  Soviets 
have  shown  no  interest  in  seriously  follow- 
ing up  at  the  negotiating  table.  In  the  past 
2  weeks,  however,  the  Soviet  negotiators  at 
Geneva  have  tabled  new  proposals.  I  am 
hopeful  that  these  proposals  signal  the  be- 
ginning of  a  serious  Soviet  effort  to  join 
with  us  in  actually  reducing  offensive  nucle- 
ar arms.  If  the  Soviet  Union  is  now  genuine- 
ly seeking  progress,  we  may  have  reached  a 
turning  point  in  our  efforts  to  build  a  safer 
and  more  peaceful  world.  I  deeply  hope 
that  this  is  indeed  the  case. 

We  approach  these  negotiations  with  real- 
ism and  determination.  While  we  clearly 


cannot  accept  these  Soviet  proposals  with- 
out changes,  we  are  studying  Soviet  ideas 
on  reductions  very  carefully  to  see  how 
they  might  help  to  move  us  toward  our  goal 
of  deep,  equitable,  and  verifiable  arms  cuts. 
At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  if 
progress  can  be  made  in  one  of  the  three 
NST  negotiating  areas,  it  should  not  be  held 
up — as  the  Soviets  are  still  insisting — pend- 
ing agreement  in  another  area. 

We  know  there  is  much  hard  bargaining 
ahead,  but  for  our  part,  the  United  States  is 
determined  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
achieve  these  deep  reductions.  If  recent 
events  indicate  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
ready  to  work  together  with  us  in  this 
urgent  endeavor,  we  can  begin  now  to 
ensure  a  safer  and  more  stable  peace  for 
future  generations. 

Note  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President,  read  the 
statement  to  reporters  at  10:32  a.m.  in  the 
Vista  Mar  Monte  Room  at  the  Sheraton 
Santa  Barbara  in  California. 


Statement  by  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  Speakes  on 
Congressional  Action  on  the  Fiscal  Year  1987  Budget 
June  26,  1986 


The  conference  agreement  on  the  budget 
resolution  would  alter  the  President's  prior- 
ities. For  example,  it  cuts  too  much  from 
defense  and  international  affairs  in  fiscal 
year  1987  and  is  way  too  limiting  in  the 
outyears.  Moreover,  it  increases  domestic 
spending  by  more  than  the  President  rec- 
ommended. However,  the  conference 
report  does  not  call  for  a  tax  increase  as  did 
both  earlier  resolutions.  While  the  President 


reserves  judgment  on  individual  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriation  bills  and  the  use  of 
the  special  reserve  fund,  he  nevertheless 
finds  the  overall  conference  agreement 
generally  acceptable  and  commends  the 
conferees  for  their  efforts  in  producing  a 
report  that  meets  the  fiscal  year  1987  defi- 
cit-reduction target  of  Gramm-Rudman- 
HoUings. 
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The  following  list  includes  the  President's  public 
schedule  and  other  items  of  general  interest  an- 
nounced by  the  Office  of  the  Press  Secretary  and 
not  included  elsewhere  in  this  book. 

January  2 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  left  the  home 
of  Walter  and  Lenore  Annenberg  in  Palm 
Springs,  CA,  and  went  to  Los  Angeles,  where 
they  stayed  at  the  Century  Plaza  Hotel  over- 
night. 

January  3 

President  Reagan  traveled  to  Mexicali,  Mexico, 
for  a  meeting  with  President  Miguel  De  la 
Madrid  Hurtado.  Following  the  meeting.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  returned  to  Washington,  DC. 

January  6 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— Ezra   Taft    Benson,    new    president    of   the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints. 

January  7 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

January  8 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Drew  Lewis,  the  President's  Special  Envoy 

to    the    U.S.-Canada    Consultations    on    Acid 

Rain,  to  receive  the  report  on  the  acid  rain 

study. 

January  9 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— John  Rousselot,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  section 
of  the  Permanent  Joint  Board  of  Defense — 
U.S.  and  Canada; 

— the  leadership  of  the  Asian  American  Voters 
Coalition; 

— Representatives  Bill  Hendon  of  North  Caroli- 
na and  Robert  C.  Smith  of  New  Hampshire, 
to  discuss  the  issue  of  Vietnam-era  MIA's  and 
POW's; 

— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch; 

— Representative  Frank  R.  Wolf  of  Virginia  and 
Elizabeth  Brinton,  who  sold  the  first  box  of 
Girl  Scout  cookies  for  1986  to  the  President. 


January  10 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

—Japanese  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Shintaro 
Abe; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

The  President  designated  the  members  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  attend  the  inaugura- 
tion of  His  Excellency  Vinicio  Cerezo  Arevalo  as 
President  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  Guatemala  from  January  13 
through  January  15: 

Personal  Representative  of  the  President  to  head 
the  delegation: 

George  Bush,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Representatives  of  the  President,  with  the  rank  of 
Special  Ambassador: 

Alberto  M.  Piedra,  United  States  Ambassador  to  the  Re- 
public of  Guatemala 

Richard  G.  Lugar,  United  States  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Indiana 

Benjamin  A.  Gilman,  United  States  Representative  from 
the  State  of  New  York 

Craig  L.  Fuller,  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

January  12 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 

January  13 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Glamour  magazine's  10  outstanding  working 

women; 
— founding  members  of  Citizens  for  America, 

for  lunch; 
— the  Council  for  a  Black  Economic  Agenda. 

January  14 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— National  Geographic  Society  President  Gil- 
bert M.  Grosvenor;  Dennis  B.  Kane,  vice 
president — television  and  educational  films; 
and  artist  John  Barber,  to  discuss  the  20th 
anniversary   of  National   Geographic   televi- 
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sion  specials  and  to  present  the  President 
with  a  painting; 
— Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Organized  Crime, 
to  receive  an  interim  report  on  the  Commis- 
sion's findings. 
The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent designated  Loren  A.  Smith  as  Chief  Judge  of 
the  United  States  Claims  Court. 

January  15 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Deputy  Secretary  of  State  John  C.  White- 
head, to  discuss  the  Deputy  Secretary's  up- 
coming consultations  with  our  allies  on  the 
Libyan  economic  sanctions  and  counterter- 
rorism  policies; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

January  16 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— Assistant     Secretary     of     State      Paul      D. 
Wolfowitz,  Richard  Childress  of  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  Ann  Mills  Griffiths,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  League  of 
Families,  who  reported  on  the  MIA  negotia- 
tions with  Vietnam  in  Hanoi; 
— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch; 
— the    Cabinet,    to   discuss   the    1987   Federal 

budget; 
— Supreme    Court    Chief  Justice    Warren    E. 
Burger,  to  discuss  the  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  U.S.  Constitution; 
— Mrs.  Coretta  Scott  King. 
In  the  morning,  the  President  participated  in 
the  kickoff  ceremony  for  the  Child  Safety  Part- 
nership in  the  Cabinet  Room  at  the  White  House. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  President  presented  rep- 
resentatives of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  with 
the   Commander   in   Chief  Award   in   the   Oval 
Office  at  the  White  House,  in  recognition  of  the 
Academy's  football  record. 

January  17 

The  President  met  with  the  American  Legisla- 
tive Exchange  Council  in  Room  450  of  the  Old 
Executive  Office  Building. 

The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent underwent  a  routine  postoperative  examina- 
tion at  Bethesda  Naval  Medical  Center  in  the 
afternoon.  Included  in  the  examination  were 
blood  tests,  x  rays,  a  CAT  scan,  and  colonoscopy. 
During  the  colonoscopy,  three  very  small  polyps 
(1  mm-2  mm  in  size)  were  removed.  They  were 
evaluated  by  the  doctors  as  clinically  benign; 
however,  they  will  undergo  standard  laboratory 
evaluation.  In  addition,  although  clinically  evalu- 
ated as  benign,  as  a  precaution  a  shaved  biopsy 


was  taken  of  a  tiny  papule  on  the  right  side  of  his 
face.  Final  results  of  these  tests  will  be  released 
as  soon  as  they  are  available.  The  results  of  all 
other  tests  and  examinations  were  normal  and 
revealed  no  evidence  of  any  disease.  All  indica- 
tions are  that  when  the  lab  results  are  complete 
they  will  confirm  the  President  to  be  in  excellent 
health. 

Following  the  examination,  the  President  went 
to  Camp  David,  MD,  for  a  weekend  stay. 

January  18 

The  White  House  announced  that  final  labora- 
tory evaluation  of  the  three  intestinal  polyps  and 
facial  tissue  removed  from  the  President  yester- 
day had  been  completed  and  all  were  benign. 
The  President  was  informed  of  the  results  by  his 
physician  at  Camp  David  this  morning. 

January  19 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 

January  21 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Republican  congressional  leadership; 

—James  D.  Robinson  III,  chairman  of  the 
United  Way  of  America. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  went  to  the  Na- 
tional Building  Museum  to  attend  the  Republican 
Eagles  dinner. 

January  22 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— Republican  Senators; 

—Japanese  Minister  of  Finance  Noboru  Take- 
shita,  to  discuss  economic  and  trade  issues; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz; 

— leaders  of  prolife  organizations. 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
seventh  annual  report  of  the  National  Science 
Board. 

January  23 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— Republican  Senators,  to  discuss  the  legislative 

agenda; 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— the    President's    Economic    Policy   Advisory 

Board,  to  discuss  1986  economic  projections 

and  the  budget  process; 
— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch; 
— the  Cabinet,  for  a  preview  of  the  budget,  the 

State  of  the  Union  Address,  and  the  econom- 
ic report; 
^-corporate  chief  executive  officers,  to  discuss 

the  1987  budget; 
— winners    of    the    International    Youth    Skill 

Olympics; 
— ^Al  and  Bobby  Unser,  NASCAR  race  drivers. 
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The  President  attended  a  reception  for  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  in  the  Residence. 

The  President  announced  the  following  indi- 
viduals as  part  of  the  official  delegation  accompa- 
nying the  Vice  President  to  the  January  27  inau- 
guration of  the  newly  elected  President  of  Hon- 
duras, Jose  Azcona  Hoyo: 
United  States  Ambassador  John  A.  Ferch 
Senator  Daniel  J.  Evans 
Senator  Claiborne  Pell 
Representative  Dick  Cheney 
Representative  Dave  McCurdy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs 

Elliott  Abrams 
Eduardo   Bernaldez,    president   of  the    American   G.I. 

Forum 
Nolan  Ryan  oi  the  Houston  Astros 
Gary  Carter  of  the  New  York  Mets 

The  President  announced  his  intention  to  ap- 
point Anthony  J.  Calio,  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration, 
Department  of  Commerce,  to  be  United  States 
Commissioner  on  the  International  Whaling 
Commission.  He  will  succeed  John  V.  Byrne. 

January  24 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— Republican  Senators; 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Senator  Bob  Packwood  of  Oregon; 

— RepubUcan  mayors  and  municipal  elected  of- 
ficials; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

The  President  announced  his  intention  to  ap- 
point Terrence  M.  Scanlon,  Commissioner  of  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  on  Innova- 
tion and  Productivity.  This  is  a  new  position. 

January  27 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— chief  corporate  executive  officers,  to  discuss 
the  1987  fiscal  year  budget. 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
15th  annual  report  on  hazardous  materials  trans- 
portation for  calendar  year  1984. 

January  28 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— congressional  leaders. 

The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent, in  response  to  the  tragedy  of  the  space 
shuttle  mission  and  upon  conferring  with  the 
leadership  of  the  Congress,  decided  to  postpone 
his  State  of  the  Union  Address.  The  President 
asked  the  Vice  President  to  go  to  Cape  Canaver- 
al's Kennedy  Space  Center  to  convey  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  concern  for  those  affected  by  the 


tragedy.  The  President  also  instructed  Acting 
NASA  Director  William  R.  Graham  to  go  to  Cape 
Canaveral  to  begin  the  investigation  of  the  cause 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Challenger. 

January  29 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— the  Vice  President,  who  reported  on  his  trip 
to  Cape  Canaveral's  Kennedy  Space  Center; 

— Presidential  representatives  to  discuss  the 
Tokyo  Economic  Summit. 

Throughout  the  day,  the  President  telephoned 
the  families  of  the  crew  of  the  Challenger  to 
express  his  condolences. 

January  30 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— Republican  Congressmen; 

— Dr.  Jonas  Savimbi,  president  of  the  National 
Union  for  the  Total  Independence  of  Angola 
(UNITA),  to  discuss  the  situation  in  Angola; 

— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch; 

— a  citizens'  group,  to  discuss  the  budget. 

January  31 

After  attending  the  memorial  service  for  the 
crew  of  the  Challenger  at  the  Johnson  Space 
Center  in  Houston,  TX,  the  President  went  to 
Camp  David,  MD,  for  a  weekend  stay. 

February  1 

The  President  announced  the  following  indi- 
viduals have  agreed  to  serve  as  members  of  the 
Presidential  Observer  Delegation  to  the  Philip- 
pine Presidential  Election: 

Members  of  Congress: 
Senator  Richard  G.  Lugar  (R-IN),  Cochairman 
Representative  John  P.  Murtha  (D-PA),  Cochairman 
Senator  Thad  Cochran  (R-MS) 
Senator  John  F.  Kerry  (D-MA) 
Representative  Bob  Livingston  (R-LA) 
Representative  Bernard  J.  Dwyer  (D-NJ) 
Representative  Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D-NY) 
Representative  Jerry  Lewis  (R-CA) 

Private  Sector: 

Allen  Weinstein,  president  of  the  Center  for  Democracy 

Admiral  Robert  Long,  USN  (Ret.),  Washington,  DC 

Norma  Paulus,  former  secretary  of  state  of  Oregon 

Jack  Brier,  secretary  of  state  of  Kansas 

Fred  Fielding,  Counsel  to  the  President 

Larry  Niksch,  Director  of  Asian  Affairs,  Congressional 

Research  Service 
Natalie  Meyer,  secretary  of  state  of  Colorado 
Mortimer  Zuckerman,  publisher,  U.S.  News  and  World 

Report 
Ben  Wattenberg,  American  Enterprise  Institute 
Van  P.  Smith,  former  president,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 
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Bishop  Adam  Mida,  Green  Bay,  WI 

February  3 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Presidential  appointees,  to  discuss  the  fiscal 
year  1987  budget  and  the  state  of  the  Union; 

— representatives  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
to  present  their  annual  report; 

— chief  corporate  executive  officers,  to  discuss 
the  fiscal  year  1987  budget  and  the  state  of 
the  Union. 

The  President  announced  that  Senator  Frank 
H.  Murkowski  (R-AK)  will  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  Presidential  Observer  Delegation  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Presidential  Election. 

The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent designated  Anthony  G.  Sousa  to  be  Acting 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  effective  February  1.  Mr.  Sousa  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Commission  since  July  28, 
1981. 

The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent requested  the  Congress  to  provide  addition- 
al authority  to  enable  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  borrow 
sufficient  funds  from  the  Treasury  to  meet  its 
program  obligations  through  fiscal  year  1986. 

February  4 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
fourth  annual  report  of  the  Tourism  Policy  Coun- 
cil covering  fiscal  year  1985. 

February  5 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— Johannes    Rau,    Prime    Minister    of    North 
Rhine- Westphalia,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many,   and    vice    chairman    of    the    Social 
Democratic  Party. 

February  6 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
the  Vice  President,  for  lunch. 

The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  presented  with  a  crystal  replica  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty.  The  replica  was  presented  by 
Emmanuel  de  Margerie,  French  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  Accompanying  the  Ambassa- 
dor were  Francois  de  Laboulaye,  former  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States;  Catherine  Deneuve; 
and  Jean-Louis  Beffa,  President  of  Saint-Gobain, 
the  company  that  manufactured  the  crystal 
statue.  The  President  said  he  was  looking  forward 
to  attending  the  4th  of  July  ceremonies  in  New 
York  commemorating  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  gift  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to  the  United 


States  and  invited  the  President  of  France  to 
attend  the  ceremonies. 

February  7 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— participants  of  the  Hearst  Senate  Youth  Pro- 
gram; 

— Bali  Ram  Bhagat,  Indian  Minister  of  External 
Affairs; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent presented  Rex  Scouten  with  the  President's 
Award  for  Distinguished  Federal  Civilian  Service. 

February  10 
The  President  met  at  the, White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— David  Packard,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense  Man- 
agement, to  receive  an  update  on  the  Com- 
mission's work. 
The  President  sent  a  written  message  to  the 
Klinghoffer  family,  expressing  his  condolences  on 
the  death  of  Marilyn  Klinghoffer,  whose  husband 
was  killed  in  the  Achille  Lauro  hijacking  inci- 
dent. 

February  11 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— Senator   Richard   G.   Lugar   of  Indiana  and 
Representative  John  P.  Murtha  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, Cochairmen  of  the  Presidential  Observer 
Delegation    to    the    Philippine    Presidential 
Election,  to  discuss  the  delegation's  findings; 
— the  Economic   Policy  Council,   to  discuss  a 
textile  proposal  for  the  Caribbean,  the  sugar 
program,  and  the  export  enhancement  provi- 
sions of  the  farm  bill; 
— Donna   Ashlock,   a    14-year-old   heart   trans- 
plant recipient. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  President  attended  a  fare- 
well reception  for  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
R.  Block  in  the  Roosevelt  Room  at  the  White 
House. 

February  12 

In  the  morning,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  trip  to  St.  Louis,  MO,  and  California. 

February  13 

The  White  House  announced  that  President 
Reagan  has  invited  President  Paul  Biya  of  the 
Republic  of  Cameroon  to  make  an  official  work- 
ing visit  to  the  United  States.  President  Biya  has 
accepted  the  invitation  and  will  meet  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  at  the  White  House  on  February  27. 
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February  14 

The  White  House  announced  that  Allen  Wein- 
stein,  head  of  the  Center  for  Democracy  and  a 
member  of  the  Presidential  Observer  Delegation 
to  the  Philippine  Presidential  Election,  is  return- 
ing to  that  country  to  gather  additional  informa- 
tion for  the  delegation's  final  report. 

February  15 

The  President  returned  to  Washington,  DC, 
from  his  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  CA. 

The  President  declared  a  major  disaster  for  the 
State  of  Washington  as  a  result  of  severe  storms, 
landslides,  and  flooding,  which  caused  extensive 
damage. 

February  18 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— the  Domestic  Policy  Council,  to  discuss  trade 

policy; 
— Members  of  the  Senate,  to  discuss  United 
States  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance. 
In  an  Oval  Office  ceremony,  the  President  re- 
ceived diplomatic  credentials  from  Ambassadors 
Kyung-Won  Kim  of  the  Republic  of  Korea,  Soe- 
silo  Soedarman  of  Indonesia,  Herman  Dehennin 
of  Belgium,  Arnold  Halfhide  of  Suriname,  and 
Bishwa  Pradhan  of  Nepal. 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
following  reports: 
— the  20th  annual  report  of  the  Department  of 
Housing    and    Urban    Development,    which 
covers  calendar  year  1984; 
— the  14th  annual  report  on  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  Railroad  Safety  Act  of  1970, 
which  covers  calendar  year  1984. 

February  19 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Gov.  Martha  Collins  of  Kentucky,  to  discuss 
issues  of  interest  to  her  State; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz; 

— Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
discuss  United  States  assistance  for  the  Nica- 
raguan democratic  resistance. 

February  20 

The  President  traveled  to  St.  George's,  Grena- 
da. He  arrived  at  Port  Salines  International  Air- 
port, where  he  was  welcomed  by  Governor-Gen- 
eral Paul  Scoon  and  Prime  Minister  Herbert 
Blaize  at  a  formal  arrival  ceremony.  While  at  the 
airport,  the  President  unveiled  a  plaque  com- 
memorating his  visit.  The  President  then  went  to 
St.  George's  University  of  Medicine,  where  he 
placed  a  wreath  at  the  memorial  to  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  personnel  killed  in  Grenada.  Following 
the  ceremony  at  the  university,  the  President 


met  at  the  Governor-General's  Residence  in  sep- 
arate meetings  with  Governor-General  Scoon  and 
Prime  Minister  Blaize  and  then  in  a  plenary  ses- 
sion with  leaders  of  democratic  Caribbean  na- 
tions. Following  the  meetings,  the  President  ad- 
dressed citizens  of  Grenada  at  Queen's  Park  and 
then  returned  to  Washington,  DC. 

February  21 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
members  of  the  White  House  stafl". 

The  President  redesignated  Robert  Boone 
Hawkins,  Jr.,  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 

The  President  declared  a  major  disaster  for  the 
State  of  California  and  directed  that  Federal  as- 
sistance be  provided  in  those  areas  ravaged  by 
mudslides  and  flooding,  which  left  thousands  of 
families  homeless. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

February  23 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff,  to  discuss  the 
situation  in  the  Philippines. 

February  24 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— Gov.  Lamar  Alexander  of  Tennessee,  chair- 
man of  the  National  Governors'  Association; 
— a  group  of  the  Nation's  Governors; 
— Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian 
Affairs  Ross  O.  Swimmer,  to  discuss  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  on  Indian  affairs; 
— Donald  T.  Regan,  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Chief  of  Stafl^;  Secretary  of  State  George 
P.  Shultz;  Senator  Paul  Laxalt  of  Nevada;  and 
John  M.  Poindexter,  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  National  Security  Affairs,  to  discuss 
the  situation  in  the  Philippines. 
The  President  met  with  national  security  advis- 
ers early  in  the  morning  and  at  noon  for  updates 
on  the  situation  in  the  Philippines. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  met  in  Room 
450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office  Building  with 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  staff,  to  thank 
them  for  their  efforts  in  the  preparation  of  the 
budget. 

The  President  transmitted  a  report  in  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  Section  722(j)  of 
the  International  Security  and  Development  Co- 
operation Act  of  1985  (P.L.  99-83)  and  Section 
104  of  Chapter  V  of  the  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act,   1985  (P.L.  99-88)  on  Nicaragua. 
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February  25 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— members  of  the  Ronald  Reagan  Presidential 

Foundation,  for  lunch; 
— the  Domestic  Policy  Council. 

February  26 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Republican  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  discuss  his  request  for  United 
States  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz; 

— Members  of  the  Senate,  to  discuss  his  request 
for  United  States  assistance  for  the  Nicara- 
guan democratic  resistance. 

February  27 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Members  of  Congress,  to  discuss  the  situation 
in  the  Philippines  and  his  request  for  United 
States  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance. 

In  an  Oval  Office  ceremony,  the  President  met 
with  8-year-old  Jamie  Brazzell,  of  Mayfield,  KY, 
the  1986  National  Easter  Seal  Child.  Other  par- 
ticipants in  the  ceremony  included  entertainer 
Pat  Boone,  national  campaign  chairman  and 
Easter  Seal  Telethon  host;  members  of  Jamie's 
family;  and  representatives  of  the  National  Easter 
Seal  Society. 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
28th  annual  report  on  the  Trade  Agreements 
Program. 

February  28 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz; 

— M.B.  Oglesby,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  Legislative  Affairs,  and  Mrs.  Oglesby. 

The  President  signed  a  major  disaster  declara- 
tion for  Nevada,  directing  that  Federal  assistance 
be  provided  in  those  areas  hit  by  flooding  earlier 
this  month. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

March  2 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 

March  3 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Russell  A.  Rourke; 
— Contra  leaders  Adolpho  Calero,  Arturo  Cruz, 
and    Alfonso    Robelo,    to    discuss    proposed 


United  States  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance; 
—Judge  Irving  R.  Kaufman,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Organized  Crime, 
to  receive  the  Commission's  report. 

March  4 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— the  Cabinet,  to  discuss  foreign  policy  and  the 

defense  budget. 
The  President  requested  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide: 
— authority  to  transfer  $62  million  in  fiscal  year 
1986  from  the  Department  of  Defense-Mili- 
tary to  the  Department  of  Energy  to  fund 
research  into  the  threat  posed  by  directed 
energy  weapons  to  the  Strategic  Defense  Ini- 
tiative; 
— $5.7  million  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  fiscal  year  1986  to  enable  the  Food 
Safety  and  Inspection  Service  to  continue  to 
provide  necessary  on-site  inspection  service 
to  the  meat  and  poultry  industry. 
The  President  also  transmitted  appropriation 
requests  for  the  legislative  branch  and  the  judici- 
ary and  appropriation  language  requests  for  the 
Department  of  Defense-Military  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

March  5 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— the  Godfrey  Sperling  Group,  for  breakfast; 

— Members  of  Congress,  to  discuss  United 
States  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  attend  the  Summit  of  Industrialized  Na- 
tions in  Tokyo,  Japan,  May  4-6;  and  at  the  invita- 
tion of  President  Soeharto  of  Indonesia,  President 
Reagan  will  travel  to  Bali,  April  29-May  2. 

The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  invited  Prime  Minister  Robert  Hawke  of 
Australia  to  make  an  official  working  visit  to  the 
United  States.  The  Prime  Minister  has  accepted 
the  invitation  and  will  meet  with  the  President  at 
the  White  House  on  April  17. 

March  6 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— the  Vice  President  and  Adm.  James 
HoUoway  III,  Executive  Director  of  the  Vice 
President's  Task  Force  on  Combatting  Ter- 
rorism, to  receive  the  public  report  of  the 
task  force; 

— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch. 
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In  the  evening,  the  President  hosted  a  recep- 
tion for  the  National  Newspaper  Association  in 
the  Residence  at  the  White  House. 

Later  in  the  evening,  the  President  attended  a 
reception  for  Senator  Frank  H.  Murkowski  of 
Alaska  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  at  the  Sheraton 
Grand  Hotel. 

March  7 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

—Charles  Z.  Wick,  Director  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  and  Stephen  H.  Rhinesmith, 
Coordinator,  Office  of  the  President's  U.S.- 
Soviet Exchange  Initiative,  to  discuss  recent- 
ly completed  and  future  trips  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  are  part  of  the  People  to  People 
Program; 

— Ambassador  Philip  C.  Habib,  to  receive  a 
report  on  the  Ambassador's  visit  to  the  Phil- 
ippines; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

March  9 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 

March  10 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Republican  Members  of  Congress,  to  discuss 
United  States  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan 
democratic  resistance. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  attended  the 
swearing-in  ceremony  in  the  Roosevelt  Room  for 
Richard  E.  Lyng  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr. 
Lyng  was  sworn  in  by  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Sandra  Day  O'Connor. 

March  11 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— Members    of    Congress,    to    discuss    United 
States  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance; 
— the  Economic  Policy  Council,  to  discuss  the 

farm  situation; 
— Senator  Bob  Packwood  of  Oregon,  to  discuss 

the  Senator's  tax  revision  proposal; 
— Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson  of  Wyoming  and 
Representative  Peter  W.  Rodino,  Jr.,  of  New 
Jersey,  to  discuss  immigration  legislation. 
In  an  Oval  Office  ceremony,  the  President  re- 
ceived diplomatic  credentials  from  Ambassadors 
Cesar  Atala  Nazzal  of  Peru,  Fernando  lUanes  de 
la  Riva  of  Bolivia,  Paavo  Llmari  Rantanen  of  Fin- 
land, Dominador  Kaiser  Bazan  of  Panama,  Fran- 
cisco   Posada    de    la    Pena    of    Colombia,    and 
Leandre  B.  Bassole  of  Burkina  Faso. 


March  12 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Philip  C.  Habib,  Special  Envoy  for  Central 
America,  prior  to  Ambassador  Habib's  depar- 
ture for  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Guate- 
mala; 

— Members  of  Congress,  to  discuss  United 
States  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz; 

— Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
Interagency  Savings  Bond  Chairman;  enter- 
tainer Conrad  Bain,  Honorary  Chairman  of 
the  Savings  Bond  Committee;  and  Robert 
Mercer,  National  Chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, for  the  1986  Savings  Bond  drive  kickoff. 

The  President  named  the  official  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  the  funeral  of  Swedish  Prime  Minister 
Olof  Palme.  The  delegation  will  be  led  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  P.  Shultz  and  will  include: 

Gregory  J.  Newell,  United  States  Ambassador  to  Sweden 
John  A.  Svahn,  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Policy  De- 
velopment 
Rozanne  L.  Ridgway,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
European  and  Canadian  Affairs 

The  delegation  will  depart  Washington  on  March 

14,  attend  the  services  in  Stockholm  on  March 

15,  and  return  to  Washington  on  March  16. 

The  White  House  announced  that  Prime  Minis- 
ter Yasuhiro  Nakasone  of  Japan  has  accepted  an 
invitation  to  meet  with  the  President  during  his 
official  working  visit  to  Washington,  April  12-14. 
The  President  and  the  Prime  Minister  are  ex- 
pected to  discuss  bilateral  issues  and  issues  rele- 
vant to  the  upcoming  Tokyo  Economic  Summit. 

March  13 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— the  Washington,  DC,  all-star  basketball  team; 

— Members  of  Congress; 

— Republican  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  dis- 
cuss the  implementation  of  the  Food  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1985; 

— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch. 

The  President  signed  a  major  disaster  declara- 
tion for  Utah,  directing  that  Federal  assistance  be 
provided  in  those  areas  hit  by  flooding  last 
month. 

March  14 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 
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March  15 

The  President  directed  that  Federal  assistance 
be  provided  in  Montana  where  severe  storms  and 
flooding  caused  extensive  damage  to  public  facili- 
ties in  February. 

March  16 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 

March  17 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— the  Domestic  Policy  Council,  to  discuss  the 
crisis  in  insurance  availability  and  affordabil- 
ity. 
The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
fourth    annual    report    on   Alaska's   mineral    re- 
sources. 

March  18 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Members  of  Congress,  to  discuss  United 
States  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  demo- 
cratic resistance. 

The  President  requested  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide fiscal  year  1987  appropriation  language  to 
reconfirm  that  the  $20  million  advance  appro- 
priation provided  by  Public  Law  99-190  to 
design  and  construct  a  new  prison  facility  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  included  in  the  $560.4 
million  Federal  payment  proposed  in  the  fiscal 
year  1987  budget. 

The  President  also  transmitted  a  $6.5  million 
fiscal  year  1986  appropriation  request  for  the  leg- 
islative branch  and  appropriation  language  re- 
quests for  the  judiciary,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 

March  19 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

The  President  declared  a  major  disaster  for  the 
State  of  Washington  as  a  result  of  severe  storms, 
landslides,  and  flooding  beginning  on  February 
22,  which  caused  extensive  property  damage. 

March  20 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch; 
— actress  Ann  Jillian,  to  whom  he  presented 

the  Cancer  Courage  Award; 
— pianist  Vladimir  Horowitz. 

March  21 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 


— Arthur  Adair  Hartman,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 

the  Soviet  Union; 
— United    Nations    Secretary    General    Javier 

Perez  de  Cuellar  de  la  Guerra. 

March  22 

In  the  evening,  the  President  attended  the 
annual  Gridiron  Club  Dinner  at  the  Capital 
Hilton  Hotel. 

March  24 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Elliott  Abrams,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inter-American  Affairs,  to  receive  the  As- 
sistant Secretary's  report  on  his  trip  to  El 
Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Costa  Rica  to  pro- 
vide assurances  of  continued  U.S.  support; 

— Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole  and 
Senators  Strom  Thurmond  of  South  Carolina, 
Orrin  G.  Hatch  of  Utah,  Dennis  DeConcini 
of  Arizona,  and  Paul  Simon  of  Illinois,  to  dis- 
cuss the  balanced  budget  amendment; 

— Donald  T.  Regan,  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Chief  of  Staff;  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  W.  Weinberger;  John  M.  Poindexter, 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  National  Securi- 
ty Affairs;  and  Adm.  William  J.  Crowe,  Jr., 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  to  dis- 
cuss developments  in  the  situation  in  the 
Gulf  of  Sidra  near  Libya. 

March  25 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— the  Economic  Policy  Council,  to  discuss  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

Throughout  the  day,  the  President  telephoned 
Members  of  Congress  to  discuss  United  States 
assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resist- 
ance and  the  balanced  budget  amendment. 

March  26 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— Paul  D.  Wolfowitz,  the  new  U.S.  Ambassador 

to  Indonesia; 
— a  group  of  astronomers,  for  lunch; 
— Ralph  Harris,  a  journalist  with  Reuters  who  is 
retiring    after    having    covered    the    White 
House  since  the  Truman  administration; 
— Fred  F.  Fielding,  who  is  resigning  as  Counsel 

to  the  President. 
The  President  designated  Theodore  J.  Garrish, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Energy  (Congressional, 
Intergovernmental,  and  Public  Affairs),  as  Acting 
Federal  Inspector  for  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas 
Transportation  System. 

The  President  transmitted  a  report  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  chairman  of  the 
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Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  concerning 
the    late    transmittals    of    certain    international 
agreements. 
The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress: 
— the  1984  annual  report  on  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  the  United  Nations; 
— the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Building  Sciences. 

March  27 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

In  the  morning,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  and  traveled  to  New  Orleans,  LA,  where 
he  addressed  a  fundraiser  for  Representative  W. 
Henson  Moore,  Republican  candidate  for  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Following  his  remarks,  he  went  to  his 
ranch  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  CA,  for  a  10-day 
Easter  vacation. 

The  President  requested  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide $80  million  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration and  $35.5  million  to  the  Coast  Guard  to 
enable  these  agencies  to  maintain  an  adequate 
level  of  operations  during  fiscal  year  1986.  Of  the 
$115.5  million  requested,  $108.7  million  would 
be  transferred  from  other  Department  of  Trans- 
portation accounts.  Total  fiscal  year  1986  outlays 
would  not  be  affected.  The  President  also  re- 
quested $1.3  million  for  the  American  Battle 
Monuments  Commission  to  enable  the  Commis- 
sion to  continue  to  maintain  United  States  memo- 
rial shrines  and  military  burial  grounds  located  in 
foreign  countries  in  the  face  of  the  declining 
value  of  the  dollar. 

Apnl  2 

At  6:30  a.m.,  at  his  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara 
County,  CA,  the  President  was  told  by  Donald  R. 
Fortier,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs,  of  the  explosion  onboard 
Trans  World  Airlines  flight  840  near  Athens, 
Greece.  The  President  directed  U.S.  authorities 
to  cooperate  in  the  investigation  and  U.S.  Embas- 
sy personnel  in  Athens  to  extend  full  assistance  to 
the  passengers  on  flight  840. 

April  3 

In  the  morning,  the  President  met  at  his  ranch 
with  Donald  R.  Fortier,  Deputy  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs,  to  be 
briefed  on  the  bombing  of  Trans  World  Airlines 
flight  840. 

April  6 

The  President  returned  to  Washington,  DC, 
from  his  ranch  in  Santa  Barbara  County,  CA. 

April  7 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 


— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz,  to  re- 
ceive the  Secretary's  report  on  his  recent 
trip  to  Europe; 
— Representatives  Dante  B.  Fascell  of  Florida 
and  William  S.  Broomfield  of  Michigan,  to 
receive   their   report   on   their   trip   to   the 
Soviet  Union  and  meeting  with  General  Sec- 
retary Gorbachev; 
— Gen.   Matthew   P.   Caulfield,   the   departing 
Deputy  Director  of  the  White  House  Military 
Off^ice. 
In  the  afternoon,  the  President  attended  the 
opening  day  of  the  1986  baseball  season  at  Balti- 
more's Memorial  Stadium.  The  President  and  12- 
year-old  Brian  Gray,  a  cystic  fibrosis  patient  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Children's  Center,  threw  the  first 
balls  of  the  game  between  the  Baltimore  Orioles 
and  the  Cleveland  Indians. 

April  8 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  F.  Dobrynin,  to 
discuss   the   prospective   Soviet-U.S.   summit 
meeting  in  the  United  States  and  a  prepara- 
tory   meeting   between    Secretary    of   State 
George  P.  Shultz  and  Soviet  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  Eduard  A.  Shevardnadze. 
The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
annual  report  of  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and  the  National  Council  on  the  Arts  for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  hosted  a  recep- 
tion for  the  Advertising  Council  in  the  Residence 
at  the  White  House. 

April  9 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— the  Republican  congressional  leadership; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

The  President  announced  his  intention  to  des- 
ignate Robert  W.  Searby,  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  for  International  Affairs,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation. 

Apnl 10 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— the  Domestic  Policy  Council,  for  the  presen- 
tation of  the  National  Drug  Enforcement 
Policy  Board's  report; 

— a  group  of  Democratic  Congressmen,  to  dis- 
cuss United  States  assistance  for  the  Nicara- 
guan  democratic  resistance. 

April  11 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
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— Anne  Legendre  Armstrong,  Chairman  of  the 
President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory 
Board; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  Uruguay,  Julio  Maria  Sanguinetti,  has  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  from  President  Reagan  for  a 
state  visit  to  the  United  States.  The  two  Presi- 
dents will  meet  on  June  17  and  will  discuss  a 
wide  range  of  issues  of  mutual  interest  to  both 
countries. 

The  President  requested  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide $6  million  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Dairy  Indemnity  Program  to  make  pay- 
ments to  dairy  farmers  and  milk  processors  in 
Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma  to  indemnify 
them  for  milk  products  contaminated  by  the  pes- 
ticide heptachlor.  This  increase  would  be  offset 
by  a  reduction  in  the  limitation  on  direct  loans  in 
the  Rural  Housing  Fund. 

The  President  transmitted  appropriation  re- 
quests for  the  legislative  branch  and  an  appro- 
priations language  request  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

April  13 

Prime  Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone  of  Japan 
traveled  to  Camp  David,  MD,  to  meet  with  the 
President.  Following  his  arrival,  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  the  President  met  in  a  plenary  session 
with  U.S.  and  Japanese  officials  at  Laurel  Lodge. 
Following  the  meeting,  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  President  joined  Mrs.  Reagan  at  Aspen  Lodge 
for  lunch.  The  Prime  Minister  then  returned  to 
Washington,  DC. 

Later  in  the  afternoon,  the  President  returned 
to  the  White  House  from  Camp  David,  MD. 

April  14 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Lt.  Gen.  Lincoln  Faurer,  retiring  head  of  the 
National  Security  Agency; 

— members  of  the  Ronald  Reagan  Presidential 
Foundation,  for  lunch; 

— the  congressional  leadership,  to  discuss  the 
U.S.  air  strike  against  Libya. 

In  an  Oval  Office  ceremony,  the  President  pre- 
sented Guy  R.  Doud,  a  high  school  English  teach- 
er from  Brainerd,  MN,  with  the  National  Teacher 
of  the  Year  Award. 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
20th  annual  report  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  covering  1985. 

April  15 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 


April  16 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Foreign  Minister  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher  of 

the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany; 
— arms  control  advisers,  to  discuss  compliance 

with  SALT  II  treaty  limitations; 
— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch; 
— the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 

men's    and    women's    champion    basketball 

teams; 
— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz; 
— Senate   Majority   Leader   Robert   Dole   and 

Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici,  chairman  of  the 

Senate   Budget   Committee,   to   discuss   the 

budget. 
The   President   telephoned   the   wives   of  Air 
Force  Captains  Fernando  Ribas  and  Paul  Lor- 
ence,  the  crew  of  the  plane  lost  in  the  air  strike 
against  Libya,  to  extend  his  condolences. 

April  17 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Senators  Pete  Wilson  of  California,  Malcolm 
Wallop  of  Wyoming,  Dan  Quayle  of  Indiana, 
and  James  A.  McClure  of  Idaho,  to  discuss 
compliance  with  SALT  II  treaty  limitations. 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
21st  annual  report  on  the  status  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  calendar  year 
1984  and  the  7th  annual  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  hosted  a  recep- 
tion for  the  Republican  congressional  leadership 
in  the  Residence  at  the  White  House. 

April  18 

In  the  morning,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  and  traveled  to  New  York  City  to  address 
a  fundraising  luncheon  for  Senator  Alfonse  M. 
D'Amato.  Following  his  remarks,  he  went  to 
Camp  David,  MD,  for  a  weekend  stay. 

April  20 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 

April  21 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

April  22 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Congressmen  from  oil-producing  States; 

— California  State  legislators; 

— Governors  of  oil-producing  States. 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
fiscal  year  1987  budget  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
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bia  and  a  report  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention. 

Apnl  23 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

The  President  today  announced  the  members 
of  the  United  States  delegation  to  attend  the  cor- 
onation of  His  Royal  Highness  Crown  Prince 
Makhosetive  as  King  of  the  Kingdom  of  Swazi- 
land, scheduled  to  be  held  in  Mbabane,  April  25 
through  27,  1986. 

Personal  Representative  of  the  President,  with  the 
rank  of  Special  Ambassador,  to  head  the  delega- 
tion: 

Ms.  Maureen  E.  Reagan,  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  on  the  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Council  of  the 
United  Nations 

Representatives  of  the  President,  with  the  rank  of 

Special  Ambassador- 
Harvey  Frans  Nelson,  Jr.,  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Swaziland 

Richard  A.  Hauser,  Deputy  Counsel  to  the  President, 
the  White  House 

Charles  W.  Freeman,  Jr.,  Senior  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  African  Affairs 

Mrs.  Anne  N.  Foreman,  Associate  Director,  Office  of 
Presidential  Personnel,  the  White  House 

Col.  Milton  J  Frank,  United  States  Air  Force,  Retired, 
special  assistant  to  the  president  of  Adelphi  University, 
Garden  City,  NY. 

The  President  approved  disaster  assistance  for 
people  in  the  tornado-stricken  area  of  Sweetwa- 
ter, TX. 

April  24 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— ^members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch. 

The  President  telephoned  President  Corazon 
Aquino  of  the  Philippines  to  offer  U.S.  assistance 
in  meeting  the  challenges  facing  her  govern- 
ment. He  described  the  Philippine  aid  package 
and  expressed  his  and  Mrs.  Reagan's  best  wishes 
to  her  and  the  Philippine  people. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  attended  a 
ceremony  for  White  House  volunteers  in  Room 
450  of  the  Old  Executive  Office  Building.  ' 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
annual  report  of  the  ACTION  Agency  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 

Apnl  25 

The  President  left  the  White  House  for  a  trip  to 
Indonesia  and  Japan.  He  will  attend  the  Tokyo 
Economic  Summit. 


Apnl  26 

The  President  traveled  to  Honolulu,  HI,  the 
first  stop  on  his  13-day  trip  to  Indonesia  and 
Japan.  While  in  Honolulu,  the  President  stayed  at 
the  home  of  Christopher  Hemmeter.  The  Presi- 
dent visited  Randy  Raquion,  a  13-year-old  boy 
suffering  from  leukemia,  at  Kappiolani  Women's 
and  Children's  Medical  Center. 

April  27 

In  the  evening.  President  Reagan  telephoned 
former  Philippine  President  Ferdinand  E. 
Marcos,  who  was  staying  at  a  private  residence  in 
Honolulu. 

April  28 

The  President  left  Hawaii  to  travel  to  Bali,  In- 
donesia. 

April  29 

The  President  stopped  in  Guam,  before  con- 
tinuing on  to  Bali,  Indonesia,  for  the  ministerial 
meeting  of  the  Association  of  South  East  Asian 
Nations  (ASEAN)  scheduled  to  begin  on  May  1. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Indonesia,  President  Reagan 
met  with  President  Soeharto  at  an  arrival  cere- 
mony at  Ngurah  Rai  Airport. 

April  30 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  met  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  P.  Shultz,  Donald  T.  Regan, 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
John  M.  Poindexter,  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  for  an  update  on  the 
Soviet  nuclear  reactor  accident  at  Chernobyl  and 
to  discuss  the  congressional  agenda. 

May  1 

In  the  morning,  the  President  met  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  George  P.  Shultz,  Donald  T.  Regan, 
Assistant  to  the  President  and  Chief  of  Staff,  and 
John  M.  Poindexter,  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  for  an  update  on  the 
Soviet  nuclear  reactor  accident  at  Chernobyl  and 
to  prepare  for  the  ministerial  meeting  of  ASEAN. 

The  President  met  with  President  Soeharto  of 
Indonesia  and  with  Vice  President  Salvador 
Laurel  of  the  Philippines. 

May  2 

President  Reagan  met  with  President  Soeharto 
of  Indonesia  at  Ngurah  Rai  Airport  before  travel- 
ing to  Tokyo,  Japan,  to  participate  in  the  12th 
annual  Economic  Summit  of  Industrialized  Na- 
tions. 

The  President  arrived  at  Haneda  airport, 
Tokyo,  Japan,  and  went  to  the  Hotel  Okura,  his 
residence  during  the  economic  summit. 
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May  3 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  met  with  Prime 
Minister  Yasuhiro  Nakasone  of  Japan,  at  the 
Prime  Minister's  official  residence,  and  with 
Prime  Minister  Bettino  Craxi  of  Italy,  at  the  resi- 
dence of  U.S.  Ambassador  Michael  J.  Mansfield. 
Following  the  meetings,  the  President  returned 
to  the  Hotel  Okura. 

May  4 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  went  to  Ambas- 
sador Mansfield's  residence  for  summit  briefings 
and  a  working  luncheon  with  administration  offi- 
cials and  members  of  the  White  House  staff.  He 
then  met  with  Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

The  President  went  to  Akasaka  Palace  for  the 
formal  economic  summit  welcoming  ceremony 
and  met  with  Prime  Minister  Nakasone.  He  then 
returned  to  Ambassador  Mansfield's  residence  for 
private  and  bilateral  meetings  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Margaret  Thatcher  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  attended  a  wel- 
coming reception  at  the  Hotel  New  Otani  and  a 
working  dinner  for  summit  leaders  at  Prime  Min- 
ister Nakasone 's  official  residence.  He  then  re- 
turned to  the  Hotel  Okura. 

May  5 

The  President  met  in  the  morning  at  the  Hotel 
Okura  with  administration  officials  and  members 
of  the  White  House  staff. 

The  President  began  the  first  full  day  of  meet- 
ings of  the  Tokyo  Economic  Summit  by  attending 
a  morning  working  session  with  summit  leaders 
at  the  Akasaka  Palace.  After  a  working  luncheon, 
he  participated  in  an  afternoon  plenary  session 
with  summit  leaders. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  attended  a  re- 
ception and  working  dinner  for  summit  leaders 
and  foreign  ministers  at  the  Hotel  New  Otani.  He 
then  returned  to  the  Hotel  Okura. 

May  6 

The  President  met  in  the  morning  at  the  Hotel 
Okura  with  administration  officials  and  members 
of  the  White  House  staff.  He  then  went  to  Aka- 
saka Palace  to  meet  with  summit  leaders  and  to 
attend  a  plenary  session. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  a  working  plenary 
luncheon  with  summit  leaders  at  the  Hotel  New 
Otani,  the  President  went  to  Ambassador  Mans- 
field's residence  for  a  meeting  with  President 
Francois  Mitterrand  of  France. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  attended  a  ban- 
quet for  summit  leaders  at  the  Imperial  Palace 
hosted  by  Emperor  Hirohito.  He  then  returned 
to  the  Hotel  Okura. 

The  President  directed  that  Federal  assistance 
be    provided    to    South    Dakota,    where    severe 


storms  and  flooding  caused  extensive  damage  to 
public  facilities  in  March  and  April. 

May  7 

The  President  met  in  the  morning  at  the  Hotel 
Okura  with  administration  officials  and  members 
of  the  White  House  staff.  After  his  news  confer- 
ence at  the  Hotel  Okura,  the  President  attended 
a  reception  with  Ambassador  Mansfield  and  the 
Embassy  staff.  The  President  then  returned  to 
Washington,  DC. 

May  8 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
the  Cabinet  to  discuss  the  economic  issues  and 
political  aspects  of  the  Tokyo  Economic  Summit. 

The  President  telephoned  Senator  Bob  Pack- 
wood  of  Oregon  to  congratulate  him  on  his  work 
on  tax  reform  legislation  and  to  offer  his  support 
to  bring  the  legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  President  telephoned  the  Senate  leader- 
ship, urging  prompt  action  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  Senator  Packwood's  tax  reform 
legislation. 

The  President  announced  the  members  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  attend  the  inaugural 
ceremonies  of  His  Excellency  Oscar  Arias  San- 
chez as  President  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica, 
scheduled  to  be  held  in  San  Jose  on  May  8. 

Personal  Representative  of  the  President  to  head 
the  delegation: 

George  Bush,  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America 

Representatives  of  the  President,  with  the  rank  of 

Special  Ambassador- 
Lewis  Arthur  Tambs,  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Republic  of  Costa  Rica 

Richard  G.  Lugar,  United  States  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Indiana 

John  P.  Murtha,  United  States  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania 

Philip  C.  Habib,  Special  Envoy  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  for  Central  America 

Elliott  Abrams,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- 
American  Affairs 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

May  11 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 

May  12 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

The  President  announced  his  intention  to  des- 
ignate Senator  William  S.  Cohen  of  Maine  to  be  a 
member  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of  the 
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Roosevelt  Campobello  International  Park  Com- 
mission. 

May  13 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— the  Republican  congressional  leadership,  to 
discuss  the  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia,  trade, 
and  the  budget; 
— a  group  of  Republican  Senators,  to  discuss 

the  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia; 
— Natan  Shcharanskiy. 

The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  invited  Chancellor  Fred  Sinowatz  of 
Austria  to  make  an  official  working  visit  to  the 
United  States.  Chancellor  Sinowatz  has  accepted 
the  invitation  and  will  meet  with  the  President  at 
the  White  House  on  June  24. 

The  President  requested  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  following: 
—$100.2  million  in  1986  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  provide  funds 
to  pay  State  claims  in  the  foster  child  care 
and    adoption    assistance    entitlement    pro- 
grams. 
— Appropriation  language  in  1986  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment to  increase  the  credit  limitation  for  the 
Federal   Housing  Administration   Fund  and 
provide  program  reforms. 
— $72.2  million  in  transfer  authority  in  1986  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to  enable 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration  to  pro- 
vide additional  funding  for  the  development 
of  the  Advanced  Automation  System  (AAS). 
AAS  is  a  computer-based  system  to  provide 
for  a  more  productive  and  safer  air  traffic 
control  system. 
The  President  also  transmitted  appropriation 
requests  for  the  judiciary,  international  develop- 
ment assistance,  the  Department  of  State,  Inter- 
national  Trade    Commission,    and    the    National 
Afro-American  History  and  Culture  Commission. 
In  the  evening,  the  President  hosted  a  recep- 
tion for  the  Responsible  Government  for  America 
Foundation  in  the  Residence  at  the  White  House. 

May  14 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

—Robert  Wieland,  a  veteran  who  had  lost  his 
legs  in  Vietnam,  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
cross-country  "Walk  for  Hunger"; 

—Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

The  President  requested  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  following: 

—$28.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1986  and  $24.5 
million  in  fiscal  year  1987  to  provide  for  the 
replenishment  of  the  International  Fund  for 
Agricultural      Development.      Net      outlays 


would  not  be  affected,  because  this  proposal 
requests  the  release  of  1986  funds  already 
appropriated  by  the  Congress  and  proposes 
that  the  1987  funding  be  derived  by  transfer 
from  another  account. 
— $7.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1986  to  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  to  provide  for 
the  continued  operation  of  Radio  Free 
Europe  and  Radio  Liberty  in  the  face  of  the 
declining  value  of  the  dollar  against  the 
German  mark.  This  increase  would  be  fully 
offset  by  a  $9  million  reduction  in  the  pend- 
ing request  for  fiscal  year  1986  supplemental 
appropriation  for  the  Department  of  State. 
The  President  also  transmitted  fiscal  year  1986 

appropriation  requests  for  the  judiciary  totaling 

$6.6  million. 

May  15 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— Vice  Premier  Yao  Yilin  of  China,  to  discuss 
China-U.S.    relations,    the   Tokyo    Economic 
Summit,  and  Soviet-U.S.  relations; 
— Members  of  Congress,  to  discuss  the  arms 

sale  to  Saudi  Arabia; 
— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch. 
The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
annual  report  for  1985  of  the  Federal  Council  on 
the  Aging  and  a  report  entitled,  "A  Unified  Na- 
tional Program  for  Floodplain  Management." 

May  16 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz; 

— U.S.  Ambassadors  Otto  Reich  (Venezuela), 
Melvyn  Levitsky  (Bulgaria),  John  Scanlan 
(Yugoslavia),  Malcolm  Wilkey  (Uruguay),  and 
Gary  L.  Matthews  (Malta)  prior  to  their  de- 
parture for  their  overseas  posts. 

May  19 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Foreign  Minister  Jean-Bernard  Raimond  of 
France,  to  discuss  terrorism  and  France-U.S. 
relations. 

In  a  White  House  ceremony,  the  President 
signed  S.  49,  the  Firearms  Owners'  Protection 
Act,  into  law.  As  enacted,  S.  49  is  Public  Law  99- 
308.  The  ceremony  was  attended  by  Members  of 
Congress. 

May  20 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— the  Saudi  Ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
His    Royal    Highness    Prince    Bandar    bin 
Sultan,  to  discuss  the  proposed  arms  sale; 
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— Jewish  community  leaders,  to  discuss  the 
arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

May  21 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
—Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 
The  President  requested  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  following  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  fiscal  year  1986: 
— $2.6  million  to  be  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Marshals  Service  for  extraordinary  se- 
curity details; 
— Appropriation  language  to  provide  for  an  in- 
creased  number   of  "inmate  jail   days"   for 
Federal  prisoners  in  non-Federal  prison  fa- 
cilities; 
— A  reappropriation  to  extend  the  availability 
of  $10  million  needed  for  the  relocation  of 
the   FBI  field  office  within  the   District  of 
Columbia; 
— $3  million  to  be  transferred  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  for  the 
detention  of  Mariel  Cuban  criminals  in  non- 
INS  facihties; 
— $2.5  million  to  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
prison  system  to  maintain  adequate  security 
at  the  U.S.  Penitentiary  at  Atlanta,  GA; 
— Language  establishing  a  method  of  funding 

special  counsels. 
The  President  also  requested  a  fiscal  year  1986 
appropriation  language  change  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

The  White  House  announced  that  President 
Reagan  has  invited  President  Jose  Simeon  Azcona 
Hoyo  of  Honduras  to  make  an  official  working 
visit  to  the  United  States.  President  Azcona  has 
accepted  the  invitation  and  will  meet  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  at  the  White  House  on  May  27. 
The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
19th  annual  report  of  the  U.S.-Japan  Cooperative 
Medical  Science  Program  for  the  period  July 
1984  to  July  1985. 

May  22 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

—Robert  and  Ruth  Kehl  of  Dubuque,  lA, 
Pamela  Del  Duca  of  Scottsdale,  AZ,  and  Ken- 
neth Broussard  of  Port  Arthur,  TX,  national 
Small  Business  Persons  of  the  Year  winners; 

— Coach  Eddie  Robinson,  of  Grambling  State 
University  in  Louisiana,  who  was  named 
Coach  of  the  Year  by  the  Grambling  State 
Alumni  Association. 

May  23 
The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 


May  24 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  attended  a 
tennis  tournament  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nancy 
Reagan  Drug  Abuse  Fund  on  the  South  Grounds 
of  the  White  House  and  a  reception  for  tourna- 
ment participants  in  the  Residence. 

May  25 

In  the  afternoon,  by  linking  hands  with  school- 
children and  members  of  the  White  House  staff 
on  the  North  Portico  of  the  White  House,  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Reagan  participated  in  Hands 
Across  America.  Hands  Across  America  was  a  pri- 
vate sector  initiative  to  combat  hunger. 

May  27 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

In  the  evening,  the  President  hosted  a  recep- 
tion for  Citizens  for  the  Republic  in  the  Resi- 
dence at  the  White  House. 

May  28 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— political  cartoonists,  for  lunch. 

The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  invited  King  Hussein  I  of  Jordan  to 
make  an  official  working  visit  to  Washington,  DC. 
King  Hussein  has  accepted  the  invitation  and  will 
meet  with  the  President  at  the  White  House  on 
June  9. 

May  29 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch; 

— the  staff  of  the  Office  of  Cabinet  Affairs; 

— Albert  H.  Linden,  Jr.,  national  commander  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans; 

— leaders  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America; 

— the  Public  Diplomacy  Advisory  Group; 

— Raymond  Navarre,  of  Houston,  TX,  the  11- 
year-old  National  Arthritis  Foundation  poster 
child,  and  his  family; 

— Richard  Diete,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
the  Sixth  Congressional  District,  formerly 
held  by  the  late  Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 

In  an  Oval  Office  ceremony,  the  President  pre- 
sented Senator  Barry  Goldwater  of  Arizona  with 
the  Harmon  Trophy,  in  recognition  of  his 
achievements  in  aviation. 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress: 

— the  annual  report  of  the  Rehabilitation  Serv- 
ices Administration; 

— the  seventh  annual  report  describing  Federal 
actions  with  respect  to  the  conservation  and 
use  of  petroleum  and  natural  gas  in  Federal 
facilities. 
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In  the  evening,  the  President  attended  a  per- 
formance of  "The  Caine  Mutiny"  at  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts. 

May  30 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

In  the  morning,  the  President  presented  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  to  the  family  of  the 
late  Capt.  Joseph  J.  Rochefort,  USN,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  Captain's  role  in  breaking  the  Japa- 
nese code  during  World  War  II. 

The  President  announced  his  intention  to  des- 
ignate Lynn  R.  Collins,  Deputy  Special  Counsel, 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  as  Acting  Spe- 
cial Counsel  of  the  Board  and  his  intention  to 
appoint  Arthur  H.  Davis,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Panama,  as  the  U.S.  Representative  on  the  Com- 
mission for  the  Study  of  Alternatives  to  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
annual  report  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

June  1 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 

June  2 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— a  Cabinet-level  group,  to  discuss  unauthor- 
ized disclosures  of  classified  material. 

June  3 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— the  Mexico-U.S.  Interparliamentary  Union; 

— Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

The  President  declared  a  major  disaster  for  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  as  a  result  of 
Typhoon  Lola,  which  produced  heavy  rains,  high 
winds,  and  high  surf. 

June  4 

In  the  morning,  the  President  traveled  to 
Parris  Island,  SC,  to  address  Marine  Corps  basic 
training  graduates. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  traveled  to 
Greensboro,  NC,  to  address  a  fundraiser  for  Rep- 
resentative James  T.  Broyhill.  Following  his  re- 
marks, he  returned  to  Washington,  DC. 

June  5 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— ^members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch; 


—Jamie  T.  Noland,  of  Fort  Collins,  CO,  the 
Asthma  and  Allergy  Foundation  poster  child, 
and  his  family. 

In  the  morning,  the  President  hosted  a  break- 
fast for  Members  of  the  Senate  in  the  State 
Dining  Room  at  the  White  House.  During  the 
breakfast,  the  tax  reform  legislation  pending  in 
the  Senate  and  the  arms  sale  to  Saudi  Arabia 
were  discussed. 

The  President  approved  Federal  disaster  assist- 
ance for  people  in  the  flood-stricken  area  of  Alle- 
gheny County,  PA. 

The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  invited  Prime  Minister  Mohammed 
Khan  Junejo  of  Pakistan  to  make  an  official  visit 
to  the  United  States.  Prime  Minister  Junejo  has 
accepted  the  invitation  and  will  meet  with  the 
President  at  the  White  House  on  July  16. 

The  President  announced  his  intention  to  ap- 
point Richard  Schifter,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs, as  an  executive  branch  observer  on  the 
Commission  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe. 

The  President  directed  that  Federal  assistance 
be  provided  to  Indiana  to  assist  in  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  tornado-damaged  Lynn  Elementary 
School  in  Randolph  County. 

June  6 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Secretary  of  Agriculture  Richard  E.  Lyng,  to 
discuss  the  farm  economy; 

— Suzanne  Massie,  a  Soviet  affairs  expert,  for 
lunch. 

The  President  requested  the  Congress  to  pro- 
vide the  following: 

— ^The  withdrawal  of  a  request  for  fiscal  year 
1986  supplemental  appropriations  totaling 
$74  million  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 
This  reduction  is  possible  because  of  the  con- 
gressional reauthorization  of  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Assistance  program  (TAA).  This  sup- 
plemental was  intended  to  provide  assistance 
to  trade-affected  workers  who  had  been  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  the  expired  TAA 
program.  Since  those  workers  will  continue 
to  receive  benefits  under  TAA  this  supple- 
mental request  is  no  longer  needed. 

— $2.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1987  to  provide 
funds  to  implement  reforms  in  furnishing 
veterans  with  nonservice-connected  medical 
care.  These  reforms  are  authorized  by  Public 
Law  99-272. 

Fiscal  year  1987  appropriation  language  is  also 
being  requested  for  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency. 
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In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

June  8 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 

June  9 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— King   Hussein   I   of  Jordan,   to   discuss   the 
Middle  East. 

June  10 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— the  Republican  congressional  leadership,  to 
discuss  United  States  assistance  for  the  Nica- 
raguan    democratic    resistance,    the   judicial 
nominations   confirmation   process,   and   tax 
reform; 
— supporters  of  Project  '88,  an  organization  es- 
tablished to  generate  support  for  the  Presi- 
dent's programs. 
The  President  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  InteUigence  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  classified  report  required  by  sec. 
601    of  the   InteUigence   Authorization   Act   for 
Fiscal  Year  1985  (P.L.  98-618)  on  reciprocity  and 
equivalence  of  foreign  governments  that  engage 
in  intelligence  activities  within  the  United  States 
harmful  to  U.S.  national  security. 

June  11 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

June  12 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

June  13 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 
— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 
— Senator  James  Abdnor  of  South  Dakota,  to 
discuss  an  amendment  to  supplemental  ap- 
propriations legislation  concerning  farm  as- 
sistance; 
— Mother  Teresa  and  Sister  Frederick,  Region- 
al Superior  for  North  America; 
—Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz; 
— U.S.  Ambassadors  Lowell  C.  Kilday  (Domini- 
can Republic),  WiUiam  L.  Eagleton  (Syria), 
and  Jean  Gerard  (Luxembourg). 
In  the  morning,  in  an  Oval  Office  ceremony, 
the   President   presented   Lt.    Gen.    Bennett   L. 
Lewis   with    the    National   Security   Medal   and 
Charles  E.  Allen  with  the  President's  Award  for 


Distinguished  Federal  Service  for  their  accom- 
plishments in  the  Defense  Mobilization  Systems 
Planning  Activity. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  weekend  stay  at  Camp  David,  MD. 

June  15 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 

June  16 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger; 

—the  U.S.  Committee  for  the  Battle  of  Nor- 
mandy Museum; 

— Representative  Marjorie  S.  Holt  of  Maryland 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  Jackson; 

— Representative  Mac  Sweeney  of  Texas  and 
Valerie  Lowrance,  America's  Junior  Miss; 

— Representative  Jim  Courter  of  New  Jersey 
and  Harvey  Friedman,  National  Commander 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans; 

— Senator  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  of  Mary- 
land, to  receive  a  book  of  photographs  of  the 
1985  Inaugural  ceremonies; 

— Matthew  Muxlow,  a  student  interested  in  the 
Presidency; 

— Senator  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas. 

June  1 7 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

June  18 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Bishop  Dario  Castrillon  of  Colombia,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Latin  American  Bishops' 
Conference,  to  receive  a  report  on  the  diffi- 
culties faced  by  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  Central  America; 

— officers  of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders; 

— Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz. 

June  19 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 

— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— a  group  of  Congressmen,  to  discuss  Central 

America; 
— the  Vice  President,  for  lunch. 

June  20 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

In  the  morning,  the  President  went  to  Bethes- 
da  Naval  Hospital  for  a  routine  postoperative  ex- 
amination, 11  months  after  his  operation  for 
colon  cancer.  Upon  completion  of  the  examina- 
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tion,  the  President  went  to  Camp  David,  MD,  for 
a  weekend  stay. 

June  22 

The  President  returned  to  the  White  House 
from  Camp  David,  MD. 

June  23 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

In  an  Oval  Office  ceremony,  the  President  re- 
ceived diplomatic  credentials  from  Ambassadors 
Pierre  D.  Sam  of  Haiti,  Emmanuel  N.  Pelaez  of 
the  Philippines,  Miroslav  Houstecky  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Enrique  J.  A.  Candioti  of  Argentina,  Albert 
S.  Talalla  of  Malaysia,  William  T.  Van  Tender  of 
Lesotho,  Kiatro  Ottao  Abisinito  of  Papua  New 
Guinea,  Sospeter  O.  Mageto  of  Kenya,  and  Yuriy 
Vladimirovich  Dubinin  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Am- 
bassador Dubinin  also  presented  a  personal  letter 
from  General  Secretary  Mikhail  Gorbachev. 

The  White  House  announced  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  invited  His  Majesty  King  Hassan  II  of 
Morocco  to  make  an  official  working  visit  to  the 
United  States.  The  King  has  accepted  the  invita- 
tion and  will  meet  with  the  President  at  the 
White  House  on  July  22. 

The  President  announced  his  intention  to  ap- 
point Dennis  DeConcini,  U.S.  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, to  be  a  member  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
This  appointment  is  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  in 
consultation  with  the  majority  leader  and  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  Senate.  He  would  succeed 
Edward  P.  Morgan. 

June  24 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with: 


— members  of  the  White  House  staff; 

— Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
discuss  United  States  assistance  for  the  Nica- 
raguan  democratic  resistance. 

The  President  transmitted  to  the  Congress  the 
following  amended  fiscal  year  1987  appropria- 
tions requests: 

— Appropriation  language  for  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  to  extend  the  availabil- 
ity of  funds  previously  appropriated  to  treat 
sewage  flowing  into  this  country  from  Tijua- 
na, Mexico.  This  extension  would  permit  this 
problem  to  be  handled  in  an  environmental- 
ly acceptable  and  cost-effective  manner.  . 

—$879,000  for  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  to  enable  the  Commission  to 
collect  user  fees  from  applicants  and  licens- 
ees as  provided  by  Public  Law  99-272.  These 
fees  are  estimated  to  total  $15.0  million  in 
fiscal  year  1987  and  $30.0  million  per  year 
thereafter. 

—$2.5  miUion  for  the  National  Council  on 
Public  Works  Improvement  to  enable  the 
Council  to  complete  its  work.  This  tempo- 
rary Council  was  established  by  the  Congress 
to  report  to  the  President  on  the  state  of  the 
Nation's  infrastructure. 

The  President  spoke  by  telephone  with  Sena- 
tors Robert  Dole  of  Kansas,  Robert  C.  Byrd  of 
West  Virginia,  Bob  Packwood  of  Oregon,  and 
Russell  B.  Long  of  Louisiana  to  offer  congratula- 
tions on  Senate  passage  of  a  tax  reform  bill. 

June  25 

The  President  met  at  the  White  House  with 
members  of  the  White  House  staff. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  President  left  the  White 
House  for  a  trip  to  Las  Vegas,  NV,  and  California. 
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The  following  list  does  not  include  promotions  of 
members  of  the  Uniformed  Services,  nominations 
to  the  Service  Academies,  or  nominations  of  For- 
eign Service  officers. 

Submitted  January  21 

Otto  J.  Reich, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Venezuela. 

Eric  G.  Bruggink, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  for  a  term  of  15  years,  vice  Harry 
E.  Wood,  term  expired. 

Marian  Blank  Horn, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Claims  Court  for  a  term  of  15  years,  vice  Alex 
Kozinski,  elevated. 

Frank  J.  Magill, 

of  North  Dakota,  to  be  United  States  Circuit 
Judge  for  the  Eighth  Circuit,  vice  Myron  H. 
Bright,  retired. 

Lawrence  P.  Zatkoff, 

of  Michigan,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  vice  Ralph 
B.  Guy,  Jr.,  elevated. 

Ronald  R.  Lagueux, 

of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Rhode  Island,  vice  a  new 
position  created  by  P.L.  98-353,  approved  July 
10,  1984. 

Richard  S.  Cohen, 

of  Maine,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Maine  for  the  term  of  4  years  (reap- 
pointment). 

P.A.  Mangini, 

of  Connecticut,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for 
the  District  of  Connecticut  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 

Ralph  D.  Morgan, 

of  Indiana,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Indiana  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 


Submitted  January  21 — Continued 

J.  Jerome  Perkins, 

of  Indiana,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 

Northern  District  of  Indiana  for  the  term  of  4 

years  (reappointment). 

John  R.  Kendall, 

of  Michigan,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Western  District  of  Michigan  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 

Lee  Koury, 

of  Missouri,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Western  District  of  Missouri  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 

William  S.  Vaughn, 

of  Missouri,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Missouri  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 

Bohdan  A.  Futey, 

of  Ohio,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  of  the  United  States  for 
the  term  expiring  September  30,  1988  (reap- 
pointment). 

Paula  V.  Smith, 

of  Missouri,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  Department  of  Labor,  vice  Wil- 
liam M.  Otter,  resigned. 

Janet  Hale, 

of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Transportation,  vice  Donald  Allan  Derman. 

Marilyn  Logsdon  Mennello, 

of  Florida,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Museum  Services  Board  for  a  term  expiring  De- 
cember 6,  1989,  vice  Elizabeth  Helms  Adams, 
resigned. 

Mark  N.  Blitz, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Associate  Director  of  the 

United  States  Information  Agency,  vice  Ronald  L. 

Trowbridge. 

Richard  M.  Scaife, 

of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Advisory  Commission  on  Public  Diplomacy 
for  a  term  expiring  July  1,  1988  (reappointment). 
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Submitted  January  21 — Continued 
David  B.  Rohr, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  a  member  of  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission  for  the 
term  expiring  December  16,  1994  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Withdrawn  January  21 

Edward  A.  Curran, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  National  En- 
dowment for  the  Humanities  for  a  term  of  4 
years,  vice  William  J.  Bennett,  which  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  on  April  5,  1985. 

Vernon  L.  Grose, 

of  California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  for  the  term  expir- 
ing December  31,  1987,  vice  Francis  H.  McA- 
dams,  term  expired,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
on  January  3,  1985. 

Submitted  January  22 

Robert  Q.  Whitwell, 

of  Mississippi,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Mississippi  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  vice  Glen  H.  Davidson,  elevated. 

Ralph  L.  Boling, 

of  Kentucky,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Western  District  of  Kentucky  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 

Emery  R.  Jordan, 

of  Maine,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
District  of  Maine  for  the  term  of  4  years  (reap- 
pointment). 

Wayne  D.  Beaman, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Western  District  of  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 

Paul  R.  Nolan, 

of  Washington,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Washington  for  the  term 
of  4  years  (reappointment). 

Frederick  N.  Falk, 

of  Wisconsin,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Western  District  of  Wisconsin  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 

Robert  T.  Keating, 

of  Wisconsin,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 


Submitted  January  22 — Continued 
J.J.  Simmons  III, 

of  Oklahoma,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  for  a  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31,  1990  (reappointment). 

James  L.  Malone, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Belize. 

Richard  H.  Francis, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  President  of  the  Solar  Energy 

and  Energy  Conservation  Bank,  vice  Joseph  S. 

Bracewell. 

Jeffrey  I.  Zuekerman, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  for  a  term 
of  4  years,  vice  David  L.  Slate,  resigned. 

Wayne  D.  Angell, 

of  Kansas,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  the 
unexpired  term  of  14  years  from  February  1, 
1980,  vice  Lyle  Elden  Gramley,  resigned. 

Manuel  H.  Johnson, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  a 
term  of  14  years  from  February  1,  1986,  vice  J. 
Charles  Partee,  term  expiring. 

Kenneth  John  Hill, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  December  31,  1986,  vice 
Donald  D.  Engen,  resigned. 

Barry  D.  Schreiber, 

of  Florida,  to  be  a  Governor  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring December  8,  1992,  vice  Frieda  Waldman. 

Submitted  January  24 

Gaston  Joseph  Sigur,  Jr., 

of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 

vice  Paul  D.  Wolfowitz. 

Paul  Dundes  Wolfowitz, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Indonesia. 

Michael  P.W.  Stone, 

of  California,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Army,  vice  Pringle  P.  Hillier,  resigned. 

Robert  Lee  McElrath, 

of  Tennessee,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 

Council  on  Educational  Research  for  a  term  ex- 
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Submitted  January  24 — Continued 

piling    September    30,    1987,    vice    M.    Blouke 

Carus,  resigned. 

James  H.  Duff, 

of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Museum  Services  Board  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  December  6,  1986,  vice  Craig  C. 
Black,  resigned. 

Submitted  January  27 

Andrew  John  Strenio,  Jr., 

of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Federal  Trade  Commission- 
er for  the  unexpired  term  of  7  years  from  Sep- 
tember 26,  1982,  vice  George  W.  Douglas,  re- 
signed. 

Submitted  January  29 

Danny  J.  Boggs, 

of  Kentucky,  to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  vice  a  new  position  created 
by  P.L.  98-353,  approved  July  10,  1984. 

Jefferson  B.  Sessions  III, 

of  Alabama,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Alabama,  vice  a  new 
position  created  by  P.L.  98-353,  approved  July 
10,  1984. 

Walter  J.  Gex  III, 

of  Mississippi,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Southern  District  of  Mississippi,  vice  a 
new  position  created  by  P.L.  98-353,  approved 
July  10,  1984. 

Thomas  J.  McAvoy, 

of  New  York,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  vice  a 
new  position  created  by  P.L.  98-353,  approved 
July  10,  1984. 

Sidney  A.  Fitzwater, 

of  Texas,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge  for 
the  Northern  District  of  Texas,  vice  Robert  M. 
Hill,  elevated. 

Submitted  January  30 

James  Albert  Michener, 

of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring 
April  28,  1987  (reappointment). 

Carlos  Salman, 

of  Florida,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion for  a  term  expiring  December  17,  1988  (re- 
appointment). 


Submitted  February  3 

David  R.  Hansen, 

of  Iowa,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Iowa,  vice  Edward  J. 
McManus,  retired. 

Miriam  G.  Cedarbaum, 

of  New  York,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York,  vice 
Charles  E.  Stewart,  Jr.,  retired. 

Raymond  J.  Dearie, 

of  New  York,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  vice  a  new 
position  created  by  P.L.  98-353,  approved  July 
10,  1984. 

Robert  J.  Bryan, 

of  Washington,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Western  District  of  Washington,  vice  a 
new  position  created  by  P.L.  98-353,  approved 
July  10,  1984. 

Harry  Connolly, 

of  Oklahoma,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 

Submitted  February  4 

Richard  Thomas  McCormack, 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Inter-American  Foundation  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  September 
20,  1988,  vice  J.  William  Middendorf  II. 

Henry  K.  Oncken, 

of  Texas,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Texas  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Daniel  K.  Hedges,  resigned. 

William  I.  Berryhill,  Jr., 

of  North  Carolina,  to  be  United  States  Marshal 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina  for  the 
term  of  4  years  (reappointment). 

Bruce  R.  Montgomery, 

of  Tennessee,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Tennessee  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 

David  Alan  Heslop, 

of  California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  Educational  Research  for  a  term  ex- 
piring September  30,  1986,  vice  George  Charles 
Roche  III,  resigned. 

David  F.  Goldberg, 

of  Illinois,  to  be  a  Director  of  the  Securities  In- 
vestor Protection  Corporation  for  a  term  expiring 
December  31,  1987  (reappointment). 
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Submitted  February  7 

J.  Daniel  Mahoney, 

of  New  York,  to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge 
for  the  Second  Circuit,  vice  a  new  position  cre- 
ated by  P.L.  98-353,  approved  July   10,   1984. 

Con.  G.  Cholakis, 

of  New  York,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York,  vice 
Roger  J.  Miner,  elevated. 

Submitted  February  11 

Arthur  H.  Davis, 

of  Colorado,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama. 

Barbara  K.  Hackett, 

of  Michigan,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  vice  Charles 
W.  Joiner,  retired. 

Barbara  Lerner, 

of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Civil 
Rights,  Department  of  Education,  vice  Harry  M. 
Singleton,  resigned. 

Submitted  February  12 

Donald  M.  Newman, 

of  Indiana,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Health  and 

Human  Services,  vice  Charles  D.  Baker,  resigned. 

Submitted  February  19 

Stephen  F.  Williams, 

of  Colorado,  to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  vice  Malcolm  R. 
Wilkey,  retired. 

Thomas  E.  Dittmeier, 

of  Missouri,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Missouri  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 

Alfred  C.  Sikes, 

of  Missouri,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Communications  and  Information,  vice 
David  John  Markey,  resigned. 

David  B.  Gray, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  Director  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Handicapped  Research,  vice  Douglas  A. 
Fenderson,  resigned. 

John  A.  Bohn,  Jr., 

of  Virginia,  to  be  President  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
vice  William  H.  Draper  III,  resigned. 


Submitted  February  21 

Daniel  A.  Manion, 

of  Indiana,  to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge  for 
the  Seventh  Circuit,  vice  Wilbur  F.  Pell,  Jr.,  re- 
tired. 

William  F.  Martin, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  vice  Danny  J.  Boggs. 

David  B.  Waller, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Energy  (International  Affairs  and 
Energy  Emergencies),  vice  Jan  W.  Mares,  re- 
signed. 

Charles  J.  Chamberlain, 

of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  for  the  term  of  5  years  from  August 
29,  1984  (reappointment). 

Withdrawn  February  21 

Glen  A.  Holden, 

of  California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Museum  Services  Board  for  a  term  expiring  De- 
cember 6,  1989,  vice  Anne  Carroll  Badham,  term 
expired,  which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  April 
17,  1985. 

Barry  D.  Schreiber, 

of  Florida,  to  be  a  Governor  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring December  8,  1992,  vice  Frieda  Waldman, 
which  was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  22, 
1986. 

Submitted  February  24 

Richard  E.  Lyng, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Ronald  S.  Lauder, 

of  New  York,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Republic  of  Austria. 

Evan  Griffith  Galbraith, 

of  Connecticut,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 

Directors   of  the   Overseas   Private   Investment 

Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  December  17, 

1987. 

Submitted  February  25 

Eugene  R.  Sullivan, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  for  a  term  of  15  years, 
vice  Albert  B.  Fletcher,  Jr. 
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Submitted  February  26 

John  W.  Gill,  Jr., 

of  Tennessee,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Tennessee  for  the  term  of 
4  years  (reappointment). 

C.  Ronald  Kimberling, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  for  Postsec- 
ondary  Education,  Department  of  Education, 
vice  Edward  M.  Elmendorf,  resigned. 

John  O.  Laird, 

of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  Women's  Educational  Pro- 
grams for  a  term  expiring  May  8,  1988,  vice 
Eunice  S.  Thomas,  term  expired. 

James  Eugene  Burnett,  Jr., 

of  Arkansas,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  for  the  term  expir- 
ing December  31,  1990  (reappointment). 

Phyllis  P.  Berney, 

of  Wisconsin,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Arts  for  a  term  expiring  Septem- 
ber 3,  1990,  vice  Norman  B.  Champ,  Jr.,  term 
expired. 

Submitted  March  3 

John  A.  Pendergrass, 

of  Minnesota,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Labor,  vice  Robert  A.  Rowland,  resigned. 

Joseph  Trippe  Nail, 

of  North  Carolina,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Nation- 
al Transportation  Safety  Board  for  the  remainder 
of  the  term  expiring  December  31,  1987,  vice 
Vernon  L.  Grose. 

Submitted  March  10 

Robert  Ortner, 

of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Economic  Affairs,  vice  Sidney  Lewis 
Jones,  resigned. 

Donald  W.  Peterson, 

of  Missouri,  to  be  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents and  Trademarks,  vice  Donald  James  Quigg, 
resigned. 

Clair  W.  Burgener, 

of  California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring 
April  28,  1988  (reappointment). 

C.C.  Hope,  Jr., 

of  North  Carolina,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  for  a  term  of  6  years,  vice  Irvine 
Henry  Sprague,  term  expired. 


Submitted  March  10 — Continued 
Thomas  K.  Turnage, 

of  California,  to  be  Administrator  of  Veterans  Af- 
fairs, vice  Harry  N.  Walters,  resigned. 

Submitted  March  12 

Kenneth  L.  Ryskamp, 

of  Florida,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge  for 

the  Southern  District  of  Florida,  vice  Joe  Eaton. 

Salvatore  R.  Martoche, 

of  New  York,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Labor,  vice  John  J.  0*Donnell. 

Patricia  Diaz  Dennis, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  the  unexpired  term 
of  7  years  from  July  1,  1980,  vice  Henry  M. 
Rivera,  resigned. 

Submitted  March  14 

George  R.  Salem, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of 

Labor,  vice  Francis  X.  Lilly,  resigned. 

Submitted  March  1 7 

K.  William  O'Connor, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Guam  and  concurrently  United  States 
Attorney  for  the  District  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  David  T. 
Wood,  term  expired. 

Joe  D.  Whitley, 

of  Georgia,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 

Middle  District  of  Georgia  for  the  term  of  4  years 

(reappointment). 

Lynn  H.  Duncan, 

of  Georgia,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Georgia  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 

Submitted  March  18 

William  L.  Roper, 

of  Alabama,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Health 

Care  Financing  Administration  (new  position). 

Submitted  March  20 

Dorcas  R.  Hardy, 

of  California,  to  be  Commissioner  of  Social  Secu- 
rity, vice  John  A.  Svahn,  resigned. 

Submitted  March  24 

Robert  M.  Gates, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  Central 

Intelligence,  vice  John  N.   McMahon,  resigned. 
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Submitted  March  24 — Continued 

Henry  Bowen  Frazier  III, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Labor 

Relations  Authority  for  a  term  of  5  years  expiring 

July  1,  1990  (reappointment). 

Submitted  March  25 

Marshall  A.  Staimton, 

of  California,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  Econom- 
ic Regulatory  Administration,  vice  Rayburn  D. 
Hanzlik,  resigned. 

Submitted  March  26 

James  Larry  Edmondson, 

of  Georgia,  to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge  for 

the  Eleventh  Circuit,  vice  Albert  J.  Henderson, 

retired. 

Andrew  J.  Kleinfeld, 

of  Alaska,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge  for 
the  District  of  Alaska,  vice  a  new  position  created 
by  P.L.  98-353,  approved  July  10,  1984. 

J.  Roger  Mentz, 

of  New  Jersey,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  vice  Ronald  Alan  Pearlman,  resigned. 

Frank  H.  Dunkle, 

of  Montana,  to  be  Director  of  the  United  States 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  vice  Robert  A.  Jantzen, 

resigned. 

Morris  I.  Leibman, 

of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  United  States  Institute  of  Peace  for  a 
term  of  2  years  expiring  January  19,  1987  (new 
position). 

Submitted  March  27 

Roger  Milton  Olsen, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General, 

vice  Glenn  L.  Archer,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Sonia  Landau, 

of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting for  a  term  expiring  March  26,  1991  (reap- 
pointment). 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  members  of 
the  National  Council  on  the  Handicapped  for 
terms  expiring  September  17,  1988; 
John  F.  Mills,  of  Virginia,  vice  Robert  V.  Bush, 

term  expired. 
Robert    S.    Muller,    of   Michigan,    vice    Hunt 

Hamill,  term  expired. 
Brenda  Premo,  of  California,  vice  Henry  Vis- 
cardi,  Jr.,  term  expired. 


Submitted  March  .^r— Continued 
Phyllis  D.   Zlotnick,  of  Connecticut,  vice  R. 
Budd  Gould,  term  expired. 

Submitted  April  7 

Frank  W.  Donaldson, 

of  Alabama,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Alabama  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 

Henry  E.  Hudson, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Elsie  L.  Munsell,  resigned. 

James  P.  Jonker, 

of  Iowa,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 

Northern  District  of  Iowa  for  the  term  of  4  years 

(reappointment). 

Laurence  C.  Beard, 

of  Oklahoma,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 

Submitted  April  8 

Alfred  J.  Lechner,  Jr., 

of  New  Jersey,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  District  of  New  Jersey,  vice  Frederick  B. 
Lacy,  resigned. 

Richard  J.  Fitzgerald, 

of  Illinois,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees of  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Founda- 
tion for  a  term  expiring  December  10,  1991  (re- 
appointment). 

Submitted  April  9 

Paul  H.  Nitze, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  at 

Large. 

Patricia  C.  Fawsett, 

of  Florida,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge  for 
the  Middle  District  of  Florida,  vice  John  A.  Reed, 
Jr.,  resigned. 

Jean  McKee, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  July  1,  1989,  vice 
William  J.  McGinnis,  Jr. 

Submitted  April  10 

Robert  Clifton  Duncan, 

of  Massachusetts,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Defense,  vice  Robert  S.  Cooper,  resigned. 
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Submitted  April  7 (?— Continued 
Mary  Kate  Bush, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  United  States 
Alternate  Executive  Director  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  for  a  term  of  2  years  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Submitted  April  14 

J.  Edward  Fox, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant 

Secretary  of  State,  vice  William  Lockhart  Ball  III. 

Robert  Brendon  Keating, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  United  States 
Executive  Director  of  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  for  a  term  of  2 
years,  vice  James  B.  Burnham,  resigned. 

Lilla  Burt  Cummings  Tower, 
of  Texas,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  for  a  term  expiring  May  20, 
1986,  vice  Frank  Shakespeare. 

Lilla  Burt  Cummings  Tower, 
of  Texas,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  for  Inter- 
national Broadcasting  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  expiring  May  20,  1989  (reappointment). 

J.  Michael  Hudson, 

of  Texas,  to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  vice  Bruce  E.  Thompson,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Submitted  April  15 

Warren  Zimmermann, 

of  Virginia,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  in  his  capacity  as  Chief  of 
the  United  States  delegation  to  the  Vienna  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe 
follow-up  meeting. 

Breckinridge  L.  Willcox, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Maryland  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
J.  Frederick  Motz,  resigned. 

Daniel  R.  Levinson, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Merit  Systems 
Protection  Board  for  the  term  of  7  years  expiring 
March  1,  1993,  vice  Herbert  E.  EUingwood. 

Daniel  R.  Levinson, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Merit  Systems 

Protection  Board,  vice  Herbert  E.   EUingwood. 

Submitted  April  16 

James  C.  Fletcher, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Administrator  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  vice 
James  Montgomery  Beggs,  resigned. 


Submitted  April  22 

Ronald  Frank  Lehman  II, 

of  Virginia,  for  the  rank  of  Ambassador  during  his 

tenure  of  service  as  United  States  Negotiator  for 

Strategic    Nuclear    Arms,    vice    John    Goodwin 

Tower. 

Alan  E.  Norris, 

of  Ohio,  to  be  United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the 

Sixth  Circuit,  vice  Leroy  J.  Conti,  Jr.,  retired. 

John  G.  Davies, 

of  California,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Central  District  of  California,  vice  Cyn- 
thia Holcomb  Hall,  elevated. 

Douglas  P.  Woodlock, 

of  Massachusetts,  to  be  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  vice  W. 
Arthur  Garrity,  Jr.,  retired. 

David  Hittner, 

of  Texas,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Texas,  vice  George  E. 
Cire,  deceased. 

Submitted  April  23 

Wilham  F.  Ryan, 

of  New  Jersey,  to  be  First  Vice  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  January  20,  1989, 
vice  John  A.  Bohn,  Jr. 

Withdrawn  April  23 

Kenneth  John  Hill, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  for  the  remainder  of 
the  term  expiring  December  31,  1986,  vice 
Donald  D.  Engen,  resigned,  which  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  on  January  22,  1986. 

Submitted  April  24 

Christopher  Hicks, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  vice  Daniel  Oliver. 

Evelyn  E.  Crawford  Queen, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Associate 

Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 

Columbia  for  a  term  of  15  years,  vice  George  H. 

Revercomb. 

Submitted  April  28 

Lynne  Vincent  Cheney, 

of  Wyoming,  to  be  Chairperson  of  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  for  a  term  of  4 
years,  vice  William  J.  Bennett. 
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Submitted  May  7 

M.D.B.  Carlisle, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  vice  Russell  A.  Rourke,  re- 
signed. 

A.  David  Rossin, 

of  California,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Energy  (Nuclear  Energy),  vice  Shelby  Templeton 
Brewer,  resigned. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  members  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Women's 
Educational  Programs  for  terms  expiring  May  8, 
1989: 
Marge   Bodwell,   of  New   Mexico   (reappoint- 
ment). 
Naomi  Brummond,  of  Nebraska,  vice  Mary  Jo 

Arndt. 
Lilli  K.  Dollinger  Hausenfluck,  of  Virginia  (re- 
appointment). 
Marcilyn  D.   Leier,  of  Minnesota  (reappoint- 
ment). 
Virginia    Gillham    Tinsley,    of  Arizona   (reap- 
pointment). 

John  Agresto, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Archivist  of  the 

United  States  (new  position). 

R.  Kenneth  Towery, 

of  Texas,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
for  a  term  expiring  March  26,  1991  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Marvin  Duncan, 

of  Missouri,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Board,  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, for  a  term  of  4  years. 

Frank  W.  Naylor,  Jr., 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  Board,  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, for  a  term  of  6  years. 

Submitted  May  12 

John  Dale  Blacken, 

of  Washington,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentia- 
ry of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Guinea-Bissau. 

Paul  Matthews  Cleveland, 

of  Florida,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  now 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  New  Zealand,  to 
serve  concurrently  and  without  additional  com- 


Submitted  May  12 — Continued 
pensation  as  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plen- 
ipotentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Western  Samoa. 

Patricia  Gates  Lynch, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Madagascar  and  to  serve  concurrently  and  with- 
out additional  compensation  as  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Federal  and  Islamic  Re- 
public of  the  Comoros. 

Vernon  Dubois  Penner,  Jr., 

of  New  York,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Cape 
Verde. 

Harry  W.  Shlaudeman, 

of  California,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Career  Minister,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Federative 
Republic  of  Brazil. 

Edward  C.  Aldridge,  Jr., 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  vice 

Russell  A.  Rourke,  resigned. 

Peter  C.  Myers, 

of  Missouri,  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, vice  John  R.  Norton  III,  resigned. 

Robert  B.  Helms, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  vice  Robert  J. 
Rubin,  resigned. 

Robert  E.  Windom, 

of  Florida,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health 

and  Human  Services,  vice  Edward  N.  Brandt,  Jr., 

resigned. 

Theodore  J.  Garrish, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Federal  Inspector  for  the 
Alaska  Natural  Gas  Transportation  System,  vice 
John  T.  Rhett,  resigned. 

Clarence  Thomas, 

of  Missouri,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  for  the  term 
expiring  July  1,  1991  (reappointment). 

George  Woloshyn, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  vice 
Charles  M.  Girard,  resigned. 
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Submitted  May  12 — Continued 
Edward  V.  Hickey,  Jr., 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sioner for  the  term  expiring  June  30,  1991  (reap- 
pointment). 

Submitted  May  14 

William  D.  Stiehl, 

of  Illinois,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Illinois,  vice  a  new  posi- 
tion created  by  P.L.  98-353,  approved  July  10, 
1984. 

John  E.  Conway, 

of  New  Mexico,  to  be  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  District  of  New  Mexico,  vice  Bobby 
Ray  Baldock,  elevated. 

Edwin  M.  Kosik, 

of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  Middle  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
vice  Malcolm  Muir,  retired. 

J.  Michael  Fitzhugh, 

of  Arkansas,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Western  District  of  Arkansas  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  W.  Asa  Hutchinson,  resigned. 

Leon  B.  Kellner, 

of  Florida,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Florida  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  Stanley  I.  Marcus,  resigned. 

Hinton  R.  Pierce, 

of  Georgia,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Southern  District  of  Georgia  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 

James  G.  Richmond, 

of  Indiana,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Indiana  for  the  term  of  4 
years,  vice  R.  Lawrence  Steele,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Jerome  G.  Arnold, 

of  Minnesota,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  District  of  Minnesota  for  the  term  of  4  years, 
vice  James  M.  Rosenbaum,  resigned. 

Andrew  J.  Maloney, 

of  New  York,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  New  York  for  the  term  of 
4  years,  vice  Raymond  J.  Dearie,  resigned. 

Joe  B.  Brown, 

of  Tennessee,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Middle  District  of  Tennessee  for  the  term  of 
4  years  (reappointment). 


Submitted  May  14 — Continued 
Brent  D.  Ward, 

of  Utah,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
District  of  Utah  for  the  term  of  4  years  (reap- 
pointment). 

John  Perry  Alderman, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for  the 
Western  District  of  Virginia  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 

Joseph  P.  Stadtmueller, 

of  Wisconsin,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin  for  the  term  of 
4  years  (reappointment). 

Warren  D.  Stump, 

of  Iowa,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 

Southern  District  of  Iowa  for  the  term  of  4  years 

(reappointment). 

Denny  L.  Sampson, 

of  Nevada,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
District  of  Nevada  for  the  term  of  4  years  (reap- 
pointment). 

Donald  W.  Wyatt, 

of  Rhode  Island,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for 
the  District  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  term  of  4 
years  (reappointment). 

Joyce  Doyle, 

of  New  York,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Commission  for 
a  term  expiring  August  30,  1992  (reappointment). 

Diana  D.  Denman, 

of  Texas,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Museum  Services  Board  for  a  term  expiring  De- 
cember 6,  1990,  vice  Liles  B.  Williams,  term  ex- 
pired. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  members  of 
the  Peace  Corps  National  Advisory  Council  for 
the  terms  indicated  (new  positions): 
For  terms  of  1  year  expiring  November  29,  1986: 

Frank  C.  Kiehne,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Gary  D.  Robinson,  of  Washington. 
Laren  R.  Robison,  of  Utah. 
Sue  Wagner,  of  Nevada. 

For  terms  of  2  years  expiring  November  29,  1987: 

Paul  Koehler,  of  Texas. 

Alice  Roxana  Thompson,  of  Virginia. 

Submitted  May  16 

Cynthia  Shepard  Perry, 

of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  Republic  of  Sierra  Leone. 
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Submitted  May  IS — Continued 
David  Lowenthal, 

of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Humanities  for  a  term  expiring 
January  26,  1992,  vice  Marcus  Cohn,  term  ex- 
pired. 

Crocker  Nevin, 

of  New  York,  to  be  a  Governor  of  the  United 

States  Postal  Service  for  the  remainder  of  the 

term  expiring  December  8,   1992,  vice  Frieda 

Waldman. 

Submitted  May  19 

George  S.  Dunlop, 

of  North  Carolina,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of 

Agriculture,  vice  Peter  C.  Myers. 

John  W.  Roberts, 

of  Arizona,  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
District  of  Arizona  for  the  term  of  4  years  (reap- 
pointment). 

Submitted  May  21 

J.  Michael  Dorsey, 

of  Missouri,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  vice  Warren  T. 
Lindquist,  resigned. 

William  H.  Ewing,  Jr., 

of  Tennessee,  to  be  United  States  Attorney  for 
the  Western  District  of  Tennessee  for  the  term  of 
4  years  (reappointment). 

Submitted  May  28 

Jonathan  Moore, 

of  Massachusetts,  to  be  United  States  Coordinator 
for  Refugee  Affairs  and  Ambassador  at  Large 
while  serving  in  this  position,  vice  Howard 
Eugene  Douglas,  resigned. 

Peter  R.  Greer, 

of  Maine,  to  be  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Intergovernmental  and  Interagency  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  Education,  vice  A.  Wayne  Roberts. 

Kalo  A.  Hineman, 

of  Kansas,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  Commod- 
ity Futures  Trading  Commission  for  the  term  ex- 
piring June  19,  1991  (reappointment). 

James  S.  Rosebush, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of 
the  National  Museum  Services  Board  for  a  term 
expiring  December  6,  1989,  vice  Anne  Carroll 
Badham,  resigned. 


Submitted  May  28 — Continued 

Creighton  E.  Mershon, 

of  Kentucky,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Peace  Corps 

National  Advisory  Council  for  a  term  of  2  years 

expiring  November  29,  1987  (new  position). 

Submitted  May  29 

Frank  G.  Wisner, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  career  member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Career  Min- 
ister, to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Arab  Republic  of  Egypt. 

G.  Norman  Anderson, 

of  Florida,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
Sudan. 

Submitted  June  2 

D.  Lowell  Jensen, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge  for 
the  Northern  District  of  California,  vice  William 
H.  Orrick,  Jr.,  retired. 

Submitted  June  3 

Michael  R.  Darby, 

of  Texas,   to  be  an  Assistant   Secretary  of  the 

Treasury,  vice  Manuel  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Lawrence  B.  Gibbs, 

of  Texas,  to  be  Commissioner  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, vice  Roscoe  L.  Egger,  Jr.,  resigned. 

WiUiam  W.  Wilkins,  Jr., 

of  South  Carolina,  to  be  United  States  Circuit 
Judge  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  vice  Emory  M. 
Sneeden,  resigned. 

Karen  LeCraft  Henderson, 

of  South  Carolina,  to  be  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  District  of  South  Carolina,  vice  Wil- 
liam W.  Wilkins,  Jr. 

Manuel  H.  Johnson, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  for  a 
term  of  4  years,  vice  Preston  Martin,  resigned. 

Submitted  June  5 

Ann  Barbara  Wrobleski, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Narcotics  Matters,  vice  Jon  R. 
Thomas,  resigned. 
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Submitted  June  5 — Continued 
Robie  Marcus  Hooker  Palmer, 
of  Vermont,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America  to  Hungary. 

Donna  Pope, 

of  Ohio,  to  be  Director  of  the  Mint  for  a  term  of 

5  years  (reappointment). 

Saundra  Brown  Armstrong, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Parole  Commission  for  a  term  of  6  years, 
vice  Helen  G.  Corrothers,  resigned. 

Kenneth  A.  Gilles, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, vice  Raymond  D.  Lett,  resigned. 

Kenneth  A.  Gilles, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
vice  C.W.  McMillan,  resigned. 

Robert  W.  Beuley, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Inspector  General,  Department 

of  Agriculture,  vice  John  V.  Graziano,  resigned. 

Ronald  F.  Docksai, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health 

and  Human  Services,  vice  John  F.  Scruggs. 

James  E.  Colvard, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management,  vice  Loretta  Corne- 
lius. 

Submitted  June  6 

Charles  R.  Simpson  III, 

of  Kentucky,  to  be  United  States  District  Judge 
for  the  Western  District  of  Kentucky,  vice 
Charles  M.  Allen. 

Submitted  June  11 

Kathleen  W.  Lawrence, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
for  Small  Community  and  Rural  Development, 
vice  Frank  W.  Naylor,  Jr. 

Kathleen  W.  Lawrence, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
vice  Frank  W.  Naylor,  Jr. 

Submitted  June  16 

Brunson  McKinley, 

of  New  Jersey,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 


Submitted  June  16 — Continued 

United   States   of  America   to   the   Republic   of 

Haiti. 

Thomas  Lynch  Adams,  Jr., 

of  Kentucky,  to  be  an  Assistant  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  vice 
Courtney  M.  Price,  resigned. 

John  J.  Petillo, 

of  New  Jersey,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Peace 
Corps  National  Advisory  Council  for  a  term  of  2 
years  expiring  November  29,  1987  (new  position). 

Submitted  June  19 

James  Malone  Theodore  Rentschler, 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentia- 
ry of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Repub- 
lic of  Guinea. 

Rear  Adm.  Francis  D.  Moran, 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, to  be  Director  of  the  Commissioned  Officer 
Corps,  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, vice  Rear  Adm.  Kelly  E.  Taggart. 

Carol  Eraser  Fisk, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Commissioner  on  Aging,  vice 

Marie  P.  ToUiver,  resigned. 

Milton  Frank, 

of  California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  African  Development  Founda- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1990,  vice  A.C.  Arterbery,  resigned. 

Simon  C.  Fireman, 

of  Massachusetts,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  ex- 
piring January  20,  1987,  vice  Richard  H.  Hughes, 
resigned. 

Calvin  Henry  RauUerson, 

of  Texas,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Peace  Corps 
National  Advisory  Council  for  a  term  of  1  year 
expiring  November  29,  1986  (new  position). 

Submitted  June  20 

William  H.  Rehnquist, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 

States. 

Arnold  I.  Burns, 

of  New  York,  to  be  Deputy  Attorney  General, 

vice  D.  Lowell  Jensen,  resigning. 
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Submitted  June  2Q — Continued 

Mary  P.  Wieseman, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  Special  Counsel  of  the  Merit 

Systems  Protection  Board  for  a  term  of  5  years, 

vice  K.  William  O'Connor,  resigned. 

Submitted  June  24 

Antonin  Scalia, 

of  Virginia,  to  be  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  vice  William 
H.  Rehnquist. 

Mary  McNally  Rose, 

of  Maryland,  to  be  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Management,  Department  of  Education,  vice 
Linda  M.  Combs,  resigned. 

Justin  W.  Dart,  Jr., 

of  Texas,  to  be  Commissioner  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  Administration,  vice  George  A. 
Conn,  resigned. 


Submitted  June  24 — Continued 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  for  terms  expiring  July  13,  1989: 
Leaanne   Bernstein,    of  Maryland   (reappoint- 
ment). 
Claude  Galbreath  Swafford,  of  Tennessee  (re- 
appointment). 
Robert  A.  Valois,  of  North  Carolina  (reappoint- 
ment). 

Kenneth  M.  Carr, 

of  California,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  for  the  term  of  5  years 
expiring  June  30,  1991,  vice  Nunzio  J.  Palladino, 
term  expiring. 

Submitted  June  26 

John  H.  Suda, 

of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  Associate 
Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  a  term  of  15  years,  vice  H.  Carl 
Moultrie,  deceased. 
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The  following  list  contains  releases  of  the  Office 
of  the  Press  Secretary  which  are  not  included  in 
this  book. 

Released  January  3 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  the  arrival  ceremony  in  Mexicali, 

Mexico 

Released  January  7 

Fact  sheet: 

Executive    order   imposing    economic    sanctions 

against  Libya 

Statement  by  the  President: 

Economic  sanctions  against  Libya  (as  read  at  the 

news  conference) 

Released  January  8 

Statement: 

Unemployment  rate  for  December  1985 — by 
Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secre- 
tary to  the  President 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Lee  Koury  to  be  United  States 

Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of  Missouri 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  J.  Jerome  Perkins  to  be  United 

States  Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  Indi- 


Announcement: 

Nomination  of  William  S.  Vaughn  to  be  United 

States  Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri 

Announcement: 

Reappointment    of    Richard    S.    Cohen    as    the 

United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Maine 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Eric  G.  Bruggink  to  be  a  Judge  of 

the  United  States  Claims  Court 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Ronald  R.  Lagueux  to  be  United 

States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Rhode 

Island 


Released  January  8 — Continued 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Lawrence  P.  Zatkoff  to  be  United 

States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 

Michigan 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  economic  sanctions  against 

Libya — ^by  senior  administration  officials 

Released  January  10 

Statement: 

Producer  Price  Index  for  December  1985  and 
the  entire  year — ^by  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal 
Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

Released  January  14 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Frank  J.  Magill  to  be  United  States 

Circuit  Judge  for  the  Eighth  Circuit 

Statement: 

Retail  sales  for  December   1985 — ^by  Larry  M. 

Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 

President 

Released  January  15 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Pasquale  A.  Mangini  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Connecticut, 
Ralph  D.  Morgan  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Indiana,  and  John  R. 
Kendall  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the  West- 
ern District  of  Michigan 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  to  the  students  and  faculty  of  Martin 

Luther  King,  Jr.  Elementary  School 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  Federal  budget  and  the 
Gramm-Rudman-HoUings  amendment — ^by  James 
C.  Miller  III,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget 

Released  January  16 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Marian  Blank  Horn  to  be  a  Judge 

of  the  United  States  Claims  Court 
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Released  January  17 

Statement: 

Housing  starts  for  December  1985 — by  Larry  M. 

Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 

President 

Released  January  21 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  United  Way  of  America 

report — ^by  Chairman  James  D.  Robinson  III 

Released  January  22 

Statement: 

Real  gross  national  product  for  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1985 — ^by  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Robert  Q.  Whitwell  to  be  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  Mis- 
sissippi 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Wayne  D.  Beaman  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  Western  District  of  Virgin- 
ia, Ralph  L.  Holing  to  be  United  States  Marshal 
for  the  Western  District  of  Kentucky,  Frederick 
N.  Falk  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the  West- 
ern District  of  Wisconsin,  Emery  R.  Jordan  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Maine, 
Robert  T.  Keating  to  be  United  States  Marshal 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Wisconsin,  and  Paul  R. 
Nolan  to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the  East- 
ern District  of  Washington 

Released  January  23 

Statement: 

Personal  income  and  spending  figures  for  De- 
cember 1985 — ^by  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal 
Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

Released  January  28 

Statement: 

Response  to  speculation  concerning  a  Soviet  de- 
fector— ^by  John  M.  Poindexter,  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  National  Security  Affairs 

Released  January  30 

Statement: 

Leading  and  coincident  economic  indicators  for 
December  1985 — ^by  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal 
Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

Statement: 

Philippine  elections — ^by  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the  President 


Released  January  30 — Continued 

Advance  text: 

Remarks    at    the    Conservative    Political   Action 

Conference  dinner 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  the  memorial  service  for  the  crew  of 
the  space  shuttle  Challenger  at  the  Johnson 
Space  Center  in  Houston,  TX 

Released  January  31 

Statement: 

New  single-family  homes  sales  for  December 
1985 — ^by  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

Released  February  1 

Fact  sheet: 

Order  and  message  under  the  Balanced  Budget 

and  Emergency  Deficit  Control  Act  of  1985 

Released  February  3 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Raymond  J.  Dearie  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Harry  Connolly  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  Okla- 
homa 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  formation  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  the  Space  Shuttle  Challenger 
Accident — by  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal 
Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the  President;  William 
P.  Rogers;  Neil  Armstrong;  and  William  R. 
Graham,  Acting  Director  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration 

Released  February  4 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Henry  K.  Oncken  to  be  United 

States  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of  Texas 

Announcement: 

Nomination    of   Bruce    R.    Montgomery    to    be 

United  States  Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of 

Tennessee 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  William  I.  Berryhill,  Jr.,  to  be 
United  States  Marshal  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
North  Carolina 

Advance  text: 

State  of  the  Union  Address 
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Released  February  4 — Continued 

Fact  sheet: 

State  of  the  Union  Address 

Released  February  5 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  President's  1987  fiscal  year 
budget — ^by  Senate  Majority  Leader  Robert  Dole 
and  House  Minority  Leader  Robert  H.  Michel 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  President's  1987  fiscal  year 
budget — ^by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  A. 
Baker  III;  Beryl  W.  Sprinkel,  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers;  and  James  C. 
Miller  III,  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget 

Released  February  6 

Fact  sheet: 

America's  Agenda  for  the  Future 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  the  1986  Reagan  Administration  Ex- 
ecutive Forum 

Released  February  7 

Statement: 

Unemployment  rate  figures  for  January — by 
Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secre- 
tary to  the  President 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  to  the  students  and  faculty  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  High  School  for  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy in  Fairfax  County,  VA 

Released  February  8 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  J.  Daniel  Mahoney  to  be  United 

States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Second  Circuit 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Con.  G.  Cholakis  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 
New  York 

Released  February  11 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  findings  of  the  Presidential 
Observer  Delegation  to  the  Philippine  Presiden- 
tial Election — by  Senator  Richard  G.  Lugar  and 
Congressman  John  P.  Murtha,  Cochairmen  of  the 
delegation 


Released  February  11 — Continued 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Barbara  K.  Hackett  to  be  United 

States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District  of 

Michigan 

Released  February  12 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  a  fundraiser  for  former  Gov.  Christo- 
pher (Kit)  S.  Bond  in  St.  Louis,  MO 

Released  February  14 

Statement: 

Producer  Price  Index  for  January — ^by  Larry  M. 

Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 

President 

Released  February  19 

Statement: 

Housing  starts  for  January — ^by  Larry  M.  Speakes, 
Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Thomas  E.  Dittmeier  to  be  United 

States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Mis- 


Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Stephen  F.  Williams  to  be  United 

States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia 

Circuit 

Released  February  20 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  to  citizens  in  St.  George's,  Grenada 

Fact  sheet: 

Proposed  initiatives  referred  to  in  the  President's 

remarks  in  St.  George's,  Grenada 

Released  February  21 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Daniel  A.  Manion  to  be  United 

States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Seventh  Circuit 

Released  February  24 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Eugene  R.  Sullivan  to  be  a  Judge 

of  the  United  States  Court  of  Military  Appeals 

Released  February  25 

Statement: 

Consumer  Price  Index  for  January — by  Larry  M. 

Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 

President 
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Released  February  25 — Continued 

Fact  sheet: 

Summary  of  the  President's  request  to  Congress 

for  United  States  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan 

democratic  resistance 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  John  W.  Gill,  Jr.,  to  be  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Ten- 
nessee 

Fact  sheet: 

Federal  productivity  improvement  program  and 

Executive  order  revocation 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  situation  in  the  Philippines 
and  U.S.  recognition  of  the  Government  of  Presi- 
dent Corazon  C.  Aquino — ^by  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz 

Released  February  26 

Fact  sheet: 

Address  to  the  Nation  on  peace  and  national  se- 
curity 

Released  March  3 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  United  States  assistance  for  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance — by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs  El- 
liott Abrams 

Released  March  4 

Statement: 

Leading  economic  indicators  for  January — ^by 
Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secre- 
tary to  the  President 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  Department  of  Education's 
report  entitled  "What  Works" — ^by  Secretary  of 
Education  William  J.  Bennett 

Released  March  5 

Statement: 

Single-family  home  sales  for  January — ^by  Larry 
M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President 

Released  March  6 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  report  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Combatting  Terrorism — ^by 
the  Vice  President 


Released  March  6 — Continued 
Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  report  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's Task  Force  on  Combatting  Terrorism — by 
Adm.  James  HoUoway  III,  Executive  Director  of 
the  task  force 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  United  States  assistance  for  the 
Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance — by  contra 
leaders  Adolpho  Calero,  Arturo  Cruz,  and  Alfon- 
so Robelo 

Released  March  7 

Statement: 

Unemployment  rate  for  February — ^by  Larry  M. 

Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 

President 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  unemployment  rate  for 
February  and  other  economic  issues — ^by  Beryl 
W.  Sprinkel,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers 

Released  March  10 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  a  dinner  for  the  congressional  leader- 
ship 

Released  March  12 

Announcement: 

National    Medals    of    Science    and    Technology 

awards 

Announcement: 

National  Medals  of  Science  and  Technology  re- 
cipients 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Kenneth  L.  Ryskamp  to  be  United 

States  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 

Florida 

Released  March  14 

Statement: 

Producer  Price  Index  for  February — ^by  Larry  M. 

Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 

President 

Released  March  16 

Advance  text: 

Address  to  the  Nation  on  Nicaragua 

Fact  sheet: 

Address  to  the  Nation  on  Nicaragua 
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Released  March  1 7 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  K.  William  O'Connor  to  be  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Guam  and  con- 
currently United  States  Attorney  for  the  District 
of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Joe  D.  Whitley  to  be  reappointed 
as  the  United  States  Attorney  for  the  Middle  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Lynn  H.  Duncan  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  Geor- 
gia 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  a  dinner  honoring  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 

Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


Released  March  26 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  James  Larry  Edmondson  to  be 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Eleventh  Cir- 
cuit 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Andrew  J.  Kleinfeld  to  be  United 

States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Alaska 

Released  March  27 

Advance  text: 

Remarks   at   a   fundraiser   for   Congressman  W. 

Henson  Moore  in  New  Orleans,  LA 

Statement: 

U.S.    trade   deficit   for   February — by   Larry   M. 

Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 

President 

Released  March  28 


Released  March  18 

Statement: 

Housing     starts     for     February — ^by     Larry     M. 

Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 

President 

Released  March  19 

Statement: 

Gross  national  product  for  fourth  quarter  of 
1985— by  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

Released  March  20 

Statement: 

Personal    income    for    February — by    Larry    M. 

Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 

President 

Transcript: 

Press    briefing    on    the    upcoming    vote    in    the 

Senate  on  United  States  assistance  for  the  Nicara- 

guan  democratic  resistance — ^by  Senate  Majority 

Leader   Robert   Dole   and   Senator    Richard   G. 

Lugar,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 

Committee 

Released  March  25 

Statement: 

Consumer  Price  Index  for  February — ^by  Larry 
M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President 


Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Frank  W.  Donaldson  to  be  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  Ala- 
bama 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Henry  E.  Hudson  to  be  United 

States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Virgin- 


Announcement: 

Nomination  of  James  P.  Jonker  to  be  United 
States  Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of  Iowa 
and  Laurence  C.  Beard  to  be  United  States  Mar- 
shal for  the  Eastern  District  of  Oklahoma 

Statement: 

Leading  economic  indicators  for  February — by 
Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secre- 
tary to  the  President 

Released  March  31 

Statement: 

Single-family  home  sales  for  February — by  Larry 
M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President 

Fact  sheet: 

Foreign  unfair  trade  practices 

Released  April  2 

Fact  sheet: 

Summary  of  a  directive  implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on 
Defense  Management 
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Released  April  4 

Statement: 

Unemployment   rate   for   March — ^by   Larry   M. 

Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 

President 

Released  April  8 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  following  the  President's  meeting 
with  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoliy  F.  Dobrynin  to 
discuss  the  prospective  Soviet-U.S.  summit  meet- 
ing in  the  United  States  and  a  preparatory  meet- 
ing between  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
and  Soviet  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  Eduard  A. 
Shevardnadze — by  Secretary  of  State  George  P. 
Shultz 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Alfred  J.  Lechner,  Jr.,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
New  Jersey 

Released  April  9 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Patricia  C.  Fawsett  to  be  United 

States  District  Judge  for  the  Middle  District  of 

Florida 

Released  April  10 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  following  the  President's  meeting 
with  Democratic  Congressmen  to  discuss  United 
States  assistance  for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic 
resistance — ^by  Congressmen  Les  Aspin  of  Wis- 
consin and  Dante  B.  Fascell  of  Florida 

Released  April  11 

Statement: 

Producer  Price  Index,  energy  price  index,  and 
retail  sales  for  March — by  Larry  M.  Speakes, 
Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent 

Released  April  14 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  U.S.  air  strike  against 
Libya — ^by  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 
and  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberger 

Released  April  15 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Breckinridge  L.  Willcox  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Mary- 
land 


Released  April  16 

Statement: 

Housing  starts  in  March — ^by  Larry  M.  Speakes, 
Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent 

Fact  sheet: 

Conference  on  Confidence  and  Security  Building 

Measures  and  Disarmament  in  Europe 

Released  April  1 7 

Statement: 

Gross  national  product  for  the  first  quarter  and 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives views  on  the  budget — by  Larry  M. 
Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 
President 

Released  April  18 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  a  fundraiser  for  Senator  Alfonse  M. 

D'Amato  in  New  York,  NY 

Released  April  22 

Statement: 

Consumer  Price  Index  for  March — by  Larry  M. 

Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 

President 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Douglas  P.  Woodlock  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Massachu- 
setts 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  David  Hittner  to  be  United  States 

District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of  Texas 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  John  G.  Davies  to  be  United  States 
District  Judge  for  the  Central  District  of  Califor- 
nia 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Alan  E.  Norris  to  be  United  States 

Circuit  Judge  for  the  Sixth  Circuit 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  the  10th  anniversary  dinner  of  the 

Heritage  Foundation 


Released  April  23 


Advance  text: 

Remarks    to    the    International    Forum    of 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 


the 
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Released  April  23 — Continued 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  aid  to  the  Philippines — ^by  M. 

Peter    McPherson,    Administrator,    Agency    for 

International  Development;  and  Edward  P.  Djer- 

ejian,    Special   Assistant    to    the    President    and 

Deputy  Press  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 

Released  April  24 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Evelyn  E.  Crawford  Queen  to  be 
an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Released  April  25 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  on  departure  for  the  trip  to  Indonesia 

and  Japan 

Released  April  26 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  on  arrival  at  Hickam  Air  Force  Base  in 

Honolulu,  HI 

Released  April  27 

Transcript: 

Interview  of  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 

by  CBS  News  "Face  the  Nation" 

Released  April  28 

Statement: 

Productivity  for  the  first  quarter  of  1986 — ^by 
Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secre- 
tary to  the  President 

Released  April  29 

Statement: 

Single-family  home  sales  and  the  leading  econom- 
ic indicators  for  March — ^by  Larry  M.  Speakes, 
Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the  Presi- 
dent 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  on  arrival  at  Andersen  Air  Force  Base 

in  Guam 

Released  May  1 

Advance  text: 

Address  to  the  ministerial  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  South  East  Asian  Nations  (ASEAN)  in  Bali, 
Indonesia 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  President's  visit  to  Bali,  In- 
donesia, and  his  meeting  with  ASEAN  Foreign 
Ministers — ^by  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 


Released  May  I — Continued 

Advance  text: 

Toast   at   a   dinner   for   the   President   and   the 

ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers  in  Bah,  Indonesia 

Transcript: 

Interview  of  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 

by  NBC  News  "Today" 

Released  May  2 

Statement: 

Unemployment    rate    for    April — by    Larry    M. 

Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 

President 

Released  May  3 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  Tokyo  Economic  Summit — 
by  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  James  A.  Baker  III 

Released  May  4 

Transcript: 

Interview  of  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy 

Press  Secretary  to  the  President,  by  Cable  News 

Network 

Transcript: 

Interview  of  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 

by  ABC  News  "This  Week  With  David  Brinkley" 

Released  May  5 

Transcript: 

Interview  of  Donald  T.  Regan,  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Chief  of  Staff,  by  NBC  News 
"Meet  the  Press" 

Transcript: 

Interview  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  A. 

Baker  III  by  CBS  News  "Face  the  Nation" 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  statements  agreed  to  at  the 
Tokyo  Economic  Summit — ^by  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
James  A.  Baker  III 

Transcript: 

Interview  of  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 

by  CBS  News  "Morning  News" 

Transcript: 

Interview  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  A. 

Baker  III  by  NBC  News  "Today" 
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Released  May  6 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  Tokyo  Economic  Summit — 

by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  James  A.  Baker  III 

Transcript: 

Interview  of  Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz 

by  Cable  News  Network 

Transcript: 

Interview  of  Donald  T.  Regan,  Assistant  to  the 

President   and    Chief  of  Staff,   by   NBC   News 

"Today" 

Transcript: 

Interview  of  Donald  T.  Regan,  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  Chief  of  Staff,  by  Cable  News  Net- 
work 

Released  May  7 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  on  returning  from  the  trip  to  Indonesia 

and  Japan 

Released  May  13 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  John  E.   Conway  to  be  United 

States   District  Judge   for   the   District   of  New 

Mexico 

Announcement: 

Nomination   of  Edwin   M.   Kosik   to  be   United 

States  District  Judge  for  the  Middle  District  of 

Pennsylvania 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  William  D.  Stiehl  to  be  United 

States  District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 

Illinois 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  the  following  individuals  to  be 
United  States  Attorneys:  Jerome  G.  Arnold,  for 
the  District  of  Minnesota;  Hinton  R.  Pierce,  for 
the  Southern  District  of  Georgia;  Joe  B.  Brown, 
for  the  Middle  District  of  Tennessee;  Andrew  J. 
Maloney,  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York; 
John  Perry  Alderman,  for  the  Western  District  of 
Virginia;  Joseph  P.  Stadtmueller,  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Wisconsin;  James  G.  Richmond,  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Indiana;  J.  Michael  Fitzhugh, 
for  the  Western  District  of  Arkansas;  Brent  D. 
Ward,  for  the  District  of  Utah;  and  Leon  B. 
Kellner,  for  the  Southern  District  of  Florida 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  the  following  individuals  to  be 
United  States  Marshals:  Denny  L.  Sampson,  for 
the  District  of  Nevada;  Donald  W.  Wyatt,  for  the 


Released  May  13 — Continued 

District  of  Rhode  Island;  and  Warren  D.  Stump, 

for  the  Southern  District  of  Iowa 

Released  May  14 

Fact  sheet: 

Notification  of  Three  Mile  Island  accident 

Released  May  15 

Statement: 

Industrial    production    for    April — ^by    Larry    M. 

Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 

President 

Released  May  16 

Statement: 

Producer  Price  Index,  housing  starts,  and  build- 
ing permits  for  April — ^by  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Secretary  to  the  President 

Released  May  19 

Fact  sheet: 

Presidential  "E"  and  "E  Star"  Awards 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  John  W.  Roberts  to  be  the  United 

States  Marshal  for  the  District  of  Arizona 

Released  May  20 

Fact  sheet: 
Machine  tool  imports 

Statement: 

Gross  national  product  figures  for  the  first  quar- 
ter— ^by  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  machine  tool  imports — ^by  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  Malcolm  Baldrige 

Released  May  21 

Statement: 

Consumer  prices,  personal  income,  and  personal 

consumption    figures    for    April — by    Larry    M. 

Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 

President 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  William  H.  Ewing,  Jr.,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Western  District 
of  Tennessee 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  a  Republican  Senate /House  fundrais- 

ing  dinner 
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Released  May  22 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  to  the  American  Retail  Federation 

Released  May  27 

Fact  sheet: 

U.S.    interim    restraint    policy:    Responding    to 

Soviet  arms  control  violations 

Released  May  29 

Statement: 

Indexes  of  coincident  and  leading  economic  indi- 
cators— by  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy 
Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  to  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers 

Fact  sheet: 

Remarks  to  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers on  U.S.  trade  policy 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  the  veterans  of  OSS  dinner 

Released  May  30 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  on  tort  reform  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States 

Released  June  2 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  William  W.  Wilkins,  Jr.,  to  be 
United  States  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Fourth  Cir- 
cuit 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  D.  Lowell  Jensen  to  be  United 

States  District  Judge  for  the  Northern  District  of 

California 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Karen  LeCraft  Henderson  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
South  Carolina 

Released  June  3 

Fact  sheet: 

Summary  of  those  strategic  modernization  pro- 
grams the  President  has  asked  Congress  to 
exempt  from  defense  cuts 

Released  June  4 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  to  Marine  Corps  basic  training  gradu- 
ates in  Parris  Island,  SC 


Released  June  4 — Continued 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  a  Senate  campaign  fundraiser  for 

Representative  James  T.  Broyhill  in  Greensboro, 

NC 

Released  June  5 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  following  the  President's  breakfast 
for  Members  of  the  Senate— by  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Robert  Dole,  Senate  Minority  Leader 
Robert  C.  Byrd,  and  Senators  Russell  B.  Long  of 
Louisiana  and  Robert  Packwood  of  Oregon 

Released  June  6 

Statement: 

Unemployment    rate    for    May — ^by    Larry    M. 

Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 

President 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  Charles  R.  Simpson  III  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Western  Dis- 
trict of  Kentucky 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  domestic  natural  energy  re- 
sources— ^by  J.  Steven  Griles,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  Land  and  Minerals  Manage- 
ment 

Released  June  9 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  the  final  report  of  the  Presiden- 
tial Commission  on  the  Space  Shuttle  Challenger 
Accident — ^by  Chairman  William  P.  Rogers 

Fact  sheet: 

Conference  on  Confidence  and  Security  Building 

Measures  and  Disarmament  in  Europe 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  to  the  Center  for  Strategic  and  Interna- 
tional Studies  conference 

Released  June  11 

Advance  text: 

Remarks  to  participants  in  the  Young  Astronaut 

Program 

Released  June  12 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  a  meeting  with  the  President  to 
present  an  interim  report  on  findings  of  the 
President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on  Defense 
Management — by  David  Packard,  Chairman  of 
the  Commission 
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Released  June  13 

Statement: 

Producer  Price  Index  figures  for  May — ^by  Larry 
M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to 
the  President 

Released  June  17 

Statement  by  the  President: 
Resignation  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice 
Warren  E.  Burger  and  the  nominations  of  Wil- 
liam H.  Rehnquist  to  be  Chief  Justice  and  An- 
tonin  Scalia  to  be  Associate  Justice  (as  read  to 
reporters  in  the  Briefing  Room  at  the  White 
House) 

Statement: 

Housing  starts  and  building  permits  for  May — ^by 
Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secre- 
tary to  the  President 

Released  June  18 

Transcript: 

Press  briefing  on  a  meeting  with  the  President 
on  the  situation  in  Nicaragua — by  contra  leaders 
Alfonso  Robelo,  Arturo  Cruz,  and  Adolpho  Calero 

Fact  sheet: 

Saudi  AWACS  certification 

Statement: 

Estimated  real  gross  national  product  growth  for 
the  first  quarter — by  Larry  M.  Speakes,  Principal 
Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the  President 

Released  June  19 


Advance  text: 

Remarks   to   the   graduating 

High  School  in  Glassboro,  NJ 

Released  June  20 


class   of  Glassboro 


Statement: 

Consumer   Price   Index  for   May — ^by   Larry   M. 

Speakes,  Principal  Deputy  Press  Secretary  to  the 

President 


Released  June  20 — Continued 
Statement: 

President's  postoperative  examination  at  Bethes- 
da  Naval  Hospital— by  Dr.  T.  Burton  Smith,  Phy- 
sician to  the  President 

Released  June  21 

Statement: 

Final  laboratory  evaluation  of  intestinal  polyps 
removed  during  the  President's  routine  postop- 
erative examination  at  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital 
on  June  20 — by  Dr.  T.  Burton  Smith,  Physician  to 
the  President 

Announcement: 

Submission  to  the  President  of  the  report  of 
Emergency  Board  No.  209  to  investigate  a  rail- 
road labor  dispute 

Released  June  24 

Advance  text: 

Address  to  the  Nation  on  United  States  assistance 

for  the  Nicaraguan  democratic  resistance 


Released  June  25 


Advance  text: 

Remarks  at  a  Senate  campaign  fundraiser  for  Jim 

Santini  in  Las  Vegas,  NV 

Released  June  26 

Announcement: 

Nomination  of  John  H.  Suda  to  be  an  Associate 

Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of 

Columbia 

Released  June  27 

Announcement: 

Submission  to  the  President  of  the  report  of 
Emergency  Board  No.  210  to  investigate  a  rail- 
road labor  dispute 
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Approved  January  2 

S.  1840  /  Public  Law  99-234 
Federal     Civilian     Employee 
Travel  Expenses  Act  of  1985 

Approved  January  9 


and     Contractor 


H.R.  2651  /  Public  Law  99-235 
To  amend  section  504  of  the  Alaska  National  In- 
terest Lands  Conservation  Act  to  promote  the 
development  of  mineral  wealth  in  Alaska 

H.R.  3931  /  Public  Law  99-236 

To  designate  the  General  Services  Administration 

building  known  as  the  "United  States  Appraiser's 

Stores  Building"  in  Boston,  Massachusetts  as  the 

"Captain    John    Foster    Williams    Coast    Guard 

Building" 

Approved  January  13 

H.J.  Res.  440  /  Public  Law  99-237 

To  designate  the  week  of  December  1,  1985, 

through  December  7,  1985,  as  "National  Autism 

Week" 

H.R.  1538  /  Public  Law  99-238 

Veterans'  Compensation  Rate  Increase  and  Job 

Training  Amendments  of  1985 

Approved  January  14 

H.J.  Res.  187  /  Public  Law  99-239 
Compact  of  Free  Association  Act  of  1985 

Approved  January  15 

H.R.  1083  /  Public  Law  99-240 
Low-Level  Radioactive  Waste  Policy  Act 

Approved  January  30 

S.  2013  /  PubHc  Law  99-241 
To  delay  the  referendum  with  respect  to  the 
1986  through  1988  crops  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
and  to  delay  the  proclamation  of  national  market- 
ing quotas  for  the  1986  through  1988  crops  of 
Burley  tobacco 

Approved  February  7 

H.R.  4027  /  PubUc  Law  99-242 

Extending  the  waiver  authority  of  the  District  of 

Columbia  Revenue  Bond  Act  of  1985  to  certain 


Approved  February  7— Continued 

revenue  bond  acts  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 

and  for  other  purposes 

Approved  February  10 

H.J.  Res.  520  /  Public  Law  99-243 
Making  an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1986,  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture 

Approved  February  11 

S.J.  Res.  74  /  Public  Law  99-244 
To  provide  for  the  designation  of  the  month  of 
February,  1986,  as  "National  Black  (Afro- Ameri- 
can) History  Month" 

S.J.  Res.  219  /  Public  Law  99-245 
To   designate   the   week   of  February   9,    1986, 
through  February  15,  1986,  as  "National  Human- 
ities Week,  1986" 

S.J.  Res.  234  /  Public  Law  99-246 
To   designate   the   week   of  February   9,    1986, 
through  February  15,   1986,  as  "National  Burn 
Awareness  Week" 

Approved  February  12 

S.  1831  /  Public  Law  99-247 
To  amend  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  re- 
quire that  congressional  vetoes  of  certain  arms 
export  proposals  be  enacted  into  law 

Approved  February  18 


S.J.  Res.  150  /  Public  Law  99-248 

To  designate  the  month  of  March  1986  as 

tional  Hemophilia  Month" 


'Na- 


S.J.  Res.  231  /  Public  Law  99-249 
To  designate  the  period  commencing  January  1, 
1986,  and  ending  December  31,   1986,  as  the 
"Centennial  Year  of  the  Gasoline  Powered  Auto- 
mobile" 

Approved  February  27 

H.R.  1185  /  Public  Law  99-250 

To    amend   the   Act    establishing    the    Petrified 

Forest  National  Park 
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Approved  February  27— Continued 

H.R.  4061  /  Public  Law  99-251 

Federal  Employees  Benefits  Improvement  Act  of 

1986 

S.  1574  /  Public  Law  99-252 
Comprehensive  Smokeless  Tobacco  Health  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1986 

Approved  February  28 

S.  2036  /  Public  Law  99-253 
To  make  certain  technical  corrections  to  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Food  Security  Act  of  1985, 
and  for  other  purposes 

Approved  March  4 

HJ.  Res.  499  /  Public  Law  99-254 

Designating  the  week  beginning  March  2,  1986, 

as  "Women's  History  Week" 

Approved  March  7 

H.R.  4130  /  Public  Law  99-255 
To  establish,  for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
any  order  issued  by  the  President  for  fiscal  year 
1986  under  any  law  providing  for  sequestration 
of  new  loan  guarantee  commitments,  a  guaran- 
teed loan  limitation  amount  applicable  to  chapter 
37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  for  fiscal  year 
1986 

Approved  March  10 

H.J.  Res.  409  /  Public  Law  99-256 
To  direct  the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating   February   16,    1986,   as   "Lithuanian 
Independence  Day" 

H.J.  Res.  371  /  Public  Law  99-257 

To  designate  March  16,   1986,  as  "Freedom  of 

Information  Day" 

Approved  March  19 

H.R.  3851  /  Public  Law  99-258 
To  amend  section  901  of  the  Alaska  National  In- 
terest Lands  Conservation  Act 

H.J.  Res.  345  /  Public  Law  99-259 

To   designate    March    1986,   as   "Music   in   Our 

Schools  Month" 

Approved  March  20 

H.R.  1614  /  Public  Law  99-260 

Food  Security  Improvements  Act  of  1986 

Approved  March  21 


Approved  March  21 — Continued 
S.J.  Res.  272  /  Public  Law  99-262 
To  authorize  and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  March  21,  1986,  as  "Af- 
ghanistan Day",  a  day  to  commemorate  the 
struggle  of  the  people  of  Afghanistan  against  the 
occupation  of  their  country  by  Soviet  forces 

Approved  March  24 

H.J.  Res.  534  /  Public  Law  99-263 
Making  an  urgent  supplemental  appropriation  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1986,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

S.  1396  /  Public  Law  99-264 

White  Earth  Reservation  Land  Settlement  Act  of 

1985 


Approved  March  25 

S.J.  Res.  254  /  Public  Law  99-265 

To  designate  the  year  of  1987  as  the 

Year  of  Thanksgiving" 

Approved  March  27 


'National 


S.J.  Res.  205  /  Public  Law  99-261 
To    designate    March    21,    1986, 
Energy  Education  Day" 


as    "National 


H.R.  4399  /  Public  Law  99-266 
To  designate  the  Federal  building  located  in  Ja- 
maica, Queens,  New  York,  as  the  "Joseph  P.  Ad- 
dabbo  Federal  Building" 

H.J.  Res.  563  /  Public  Law  99-267 
To  provide  for  the  temporary  extension  of  cer- 
tain programs  relating  to  housing  and  community 
development,  and  for  other  purposes 

S.J.  Res.  226  /  Public  Law  99-268 
To  designate  the  week  of  April  6,  1986,  through 
April  12,  1986,  as  "World  Health  Week",  and  to 
designate  April  7,  1986,  as  "World  Health  Day" 

Approved  April  1 

H.R.  2453  /  Public  Law  99-269 

Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of  1986 

H.J.  Res.  573  /  Public  Law  99-270 

Making  a  repayable  advance  to  the  Hazardous 

Substance  Response  Trust  Fund 

S.J.  Res.  262  /  Public  Law  99-271 
To  authorize  and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  June  2  through  June  8, 
1986,  as  "National  Fishing  Week" 

Approved  April  7 

H.R.  3128  /  Public  Law  99-272 

Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 

of  1985 
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Approved  April  9 

S.J.  Res.  52  /  Public  Law  99-273 
To  designate  the  month  of  April  1986  as  "Nation- 
al School  Library  Month" 

Approved  April  1 7 

S.J.  Res.  261  /  Public  Law  99-274 
To  designate  the  week  of  April  14,  1986  through 
April  20,  1986,  as  "National  Mathematics  Aware- 
ness Week" 

Approved  April  18 

S.J.  Res.  136  /  Public  Law  99-275 
To  authorize  and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  calendar  week  be- 
ginning with  Sunday,  April  13,  1986,  as  "National 
Garden  Week" 

Approved  April  22 

H.J.  Res.  582  /  Public  Law  99-276 

To  designate  April  20,  1986,  as  "Education  Day 

U.S.A." 

Approved  April  23 

S.J.  Res.  315  /  Public  Law  99-277 

Designating    May    1986    as    "Older    Americans 

Month" 

Approved  April  24 

H.R.  4551  /  Public  Law  99-278 
To  extend  for  3  months  the  emergency  acquisi- 
tion and  net  worth  guarantee  provisions  of  the 
Garn-St  Germain  Depository  Institutions  Act  of 
1982 

H.J.  Res.  599  /  Public  Law  99-279 
Commemorating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  to  liberate  Cuba  from 
Communist  tyranny 

S.  1282  /  Public  Law  99-280 

Health  Services  Amendments  Act  of  1986 

S.J.  Res.  286  /  Public  Law  99-281 

To  designate  the  week  of  April  20,  1986,  through 

April   26,    1986,   as   "National   Reading   Is   Fun 

Week" 

S.J.  Res.  303  /  Public  Law  99-282 

To    designate    April    1986,    as    "Fair    Housing 

Month" 

Approved  May  1 

S.  1684  /  Public  Law  99-283 

To  declare  that  the  United  States  holds  certain 

Chilocco  Indian  School  lands  in  trust  for  the  Kaw, 


Approved  May  1 — Continued 

Otoe-Missouria,    Pawnee,    Ponca,   and   Tonkawa 

Indian  Tribes  of  Oklahoma 

S.  2319  /  Public  Law  99-284 
To  provide  for  the  continuation  of  the  Martin 
Luther   King,  Jr.   Federal   Hohday   Commission 
until  1989,  and  for  other  purposes 

S.J.  Res.  214  /  Public  Law  99-285 
Providing  for  reappointment  of  Carlisle  H.  Hum- 
melsine  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

S.J.  Res.  215  /  Public  Law  99-286 
Providing    for    reappointment    of    William    G. 
Bowen  as  a  citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 

S.J.  Res.  275  /  Public  Law  99-287 

Designating  May  11  through  May  17,  1986,  as 

"Jewish  Heritage  Week" 

S.J.  Res.  296  /  Public  Law  99-288 

To  designate  October  16,  1986,  as  "World  Food 

Day" 

Approved  May  2 

H.R.  4602  /  Public  Law  99-289 
To  authorize  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
and  the  Government  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion to  enter  into  additional  commitments  to 
insure  loans  and  guarantee  mortgage-backed  se- 
curities during  fiscal  year  1986,  and  for  other 
purposes 

H.J.  Res.  220  /  Public  Law  99-290 
To   reaffirm   Congress'   recognition   of  the   vital 
role  played  by  members  of  the  National  Guard 
and   Reserve   in   the   national   defense,   and  for 
other  purposes 

Approved  May  7 

H.J.  Res.  544  /  Public  Law  99-291 

To  designate  May  7,   1986,  as  National  Barrier 

Awareness  Day 

Approved  May  8 

H.J.  Res.  569  /  Public  Law  99-292 

To  designate  May  8,  1986,  as  "Naval  Aviation 

Day" 

S.J.  Res.  264  /  Public  Law  99-293 

Designating  April  28,  1986,  as  "National  Nursing 

Home  Residents  Day" 
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Approved  May  12 

H.R.  1116  /  Public  Law  99-294 

Garrison  Diversion  Unit  Reformulation  Act  of 

1986 

S.  1952  /  Public  Law  99-295 
Young  Astronaut  Program  Medal  Act 

S.J.  Res.  187  /  Public  Law  99-296 
Designating  Patrick  Henry's  last  home  and  burial 
place,  known  as  Red  Hill,  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  as  a  National  Memorial  to  Patrick 
Henry 

S.J.  Res.  285  /  Public  Law  99-297 
To  designate  the  week  of  May  11,  1986,  through 
May  17,  1986,  as  "National  Osteoporosis  Aware- 
ness Week  of  1986" 

Approved  May  13 

S.  2308  /  Public  Law  99-298 
To  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  award  congressional  gold  medals  to  Natan  (An- 
atoly)  and  Avital  Shcharansky  in  recognition  of 
their  dedication  to  human  rights,  and  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  sell  bronze 
duplicates  of  those  medals 

S.J.  Res.  293  /  Public  Law  99-299 

To  designate  the  month  of  May  1986  as  "National 

Child  Safety  Month" 

Approved  May  14 

H.R.  4022  /  Public  Law  99-300 
To  release  restrictions  on  certain  property  locat- 
ed in  Calcasieu  Parish,  Louisiana,  and  for  other 
purposes 

S.J.  Res.  281  /  Public  Law  99-301 

To  designate  the  week  of  May  11  through  May 

17,  1986,  as  "Senior  Center  Week" 

S.J.  Res.  284  /  Public  Law  99-302 

To  designate  the  month  of  May  1986  as  "Better 

Hearing  and  Speech  Month" 

Approved  May  15 

S.  1818  /  Public  Law  99-303 
To  amend  section  1153  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  to  make  felonious  sexual  molestation  of  a 
minor  an  offense  within  Indian  country 


S.J.  Res.  289  /  Public  Law  99-304 
To  designate  1988  as  the  "Year  of  New  Sweden" 
and  to  recognize  the  New  Sweden  1988  Ameri- 
can Committee 


Approved  May  15 — Continued 
S.  381  /  Private  Law  99-1 
For  the  relief  of  Mishleen  Earle 

Approved  May  19 

S.J.  Res.  288  /  Public  Law  99-305 
To  designate  the  month  of  May  1986,  as  "Nation- 
al Birds  of  Prey  Month" 

S.J.  Res.  324  /  Public  Law  99-306 

To  designate  the  week  beginning  May  18,  1986, 

as     "National     Digestive     Diseases     Awareness 

Week" 

H.R.  739  /  PubHc  Law  99-307 
To  make  miscellaneous  changes  in  laws  affecting 
the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses 

S.  49  /  Public  Law  99-308 
Firearms  Owners'  Protection  Act 

Approved  May  20 

S.J.  Res.  337  /  Public  Law  99-309 

Designating  May  18-24,  as  "Just  Say  No  to  Drugs 

Week" 

H.J.  Res.  427  /  Public  Law  99-310 
Designating   the   week   beginning   on   May    11, 
1986,  as  "National  Asthma  and  Allergy  Aware- 
ness Week" 

H.R.  1207  /  Public  Law  99-311 

To  award  a  special  gold  medal  to  the  family  of 

Harry  Chapin 

S.J.  Res.  247  /  Public  Law  99-312 

To  designate  the  week  of  June  1  through  June  7, 

1986,  as  "National  Theatre  Week" 

S.J.  Res.  251  /  Public  Law  99-313 

To  designate  the  week  of  May  11,  1986,  through 

May  17,  1986,  as  "National  Science  Week,  1986" 

S.J.  Res.  323  /  Public  Law  99-314 

To  designate  May  21,  1986,  as  "National  Andrei 

Sakharov  Day" 

H.R.  737  /  Private  Law  99-2 

For  the  relief  of  Ms.  Chang  Ai  Bae 

Approved  May  21 

H.R.  4767  /  Public  Law  99-315 

To  deauthorize  the  project  for  improvements  at 

Racine  Harbor,  Wisconsin 
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Approved  May  21 — Continued 
S.J.  Res.  267  /  Public  Law  99-316 
Designating  the  week  of  May  26,  1986,  through 
June  1,   1986,  as  "Older  Americans  Melanoma/ 
Skin  Cancer  Detection  and  Prevention  Week" 

Approved  May  23 

H.J.  Res.  234  /  Public  Law  99-317 

Designating  the  week  of  May  18,  1986,  through 

May  24,  1986,  as  "National  Food  Bank  Week" 

S.  8  /  Public  Law  99-318 

To  grant  a  Federal  charter  to  the  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans of  America,  Inc. 

S.  974  /  Public  Law  99-319 

Protection  and  Advocacy  for  Mentally  111  Individ- 
uals Act  of  1986 

S.  2329  /  Pubhc  Law  99-320 
To  make  technical  corrections  in  the  higher  edu- 
cation title  of  the  Consolidated  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1985 

S.J.  Res.  246  /  Public  Law  99-321 
To  designate  May  25,  1986  as  "Hands  Across 
America  Day",  for  the  purpose  of  helping  people 
help  themselves,  and  commending  United  Sup- 
port of  Artists  for  Africa  and  all  participants  for 
their  efforts  toward  combating  domestic  hunger 
with  a  four  thousand  mile  human  chain  from 
coast  to  coast 

S.  2416  /  Public  Law  99-322 
To  revise  further  the  limitation  applicable  to 
chapter  37  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  for 
fiscal  year  1986,  for  the  purpose  of  implementing 
any  order  issued  by  the  President  for  such  fiscal 
year  under  any  law  providing  for  the  sequestra- 
tion of  new  loan  guarantee  commitments,  and  for 
other  purposes 

Approved  May  27 

H.R.  1349  /  Public  Law  99-323 
Presidential  Libraries  Act  of  1986 

S.J.  Res.  266  /  Public  Law  99-324 
To  authorize  and  request  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  month  of  June  1986  as  "Youth  Suicide 
Prevention  Month" 

Approved  May  28 

H.R.  4382  /  Public  Law  99-325 

To  require  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to  place  a 

plaque  at  the  original  site  of  Providence  Hospital 

H.J.  Res.  492  /  Public  Law  99-326 
To   designate   the   week  beginning   on  June   1, 
1986,  as  "National  Neighborhood  Housing  Serv- 
ices Week" 


Approved  May  28 — Continued 

H.J.  Res.  526  /  Public  Law  99-327 

To  designate  the  week  of  May  25,  1986,  through 

May  31,  1986,  as  "Critical  Care  Week" 

H.J.  Res.  613  /  Public  Law  99-328 
Allowing  qualified  persons  representing  all  the 
States  to  be  naturalized  on  Ellis  Island  on  July  3 
or  4,  1986 

S.J.  Res.  271  /  Public  Law  99-329 
Designating  "Baltic  Freedom  Day" 

Approved  May  29 

S.  173  /  Public  Law  99-330 

Tehran  American  School  Claim  Act  of  1985 

Approved  May  31 

S.  2460  /  Public  Law  99-331 
To  extend  until  June  30,  1986,  the  date  on  which 
certain  limitations  become  effective  with  respect 
to  obligations  that  may  be  made  from  the  Mili- 
tary Personnel  accounts  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  fiscal  year  1986 

Approved  June  5 

H.J.  Res.  636  /  Public  Law  99-332 
Designating  June  26,   1986,  as  "National  Inter- 
state Highway  Day" 

S.J.  Res.  344  /  Public  Law  99-333 

To  designate  the  week  beginning  June  8,  1986,  as 

"National  Children's  Accident  Prevention  Week" 

Approved  June  6 

S.  2179  /  Public  Law  99-334 
To  amend  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to 
provide  for  reduction  in  the  term  of  office  mem- 
bers  of  the   Federal   Communications   Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes 

H.R.  2672  /  Public  Law  99-335 

Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System  Act  of 

1986 

Approved  June  19 

H.R.  3570  /  Public  Law  99-336 
Judicial  Improvements  Act  of  1985 


H.J.  Res.  131  /  Public  Law  99-337 

To  designate  the  week  beginning  June  15, 

as  "National  Safety  in  the  Workplace  Week' 


1986, 


H.J.  Res.  382  /  Public  Law  99-338 
To  authorize  the  continued  use  of  certain  lands 
within  the  Sequoia  National  Park  by  portions  of 
an  existing  hydroelectric  project 
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Approved  June  19 — Continued 

S.  124  /  Public  Law  99-339 

Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1986 

SJ.  Res.  220  /  Public  Law  99-340 

To  provide  for  the  designation  of  September  19, 

1986,    as    "National    P.O.W./M.I.A.    Recognition 

Day" 

SJ.  Res.  310  /  Public  Law  99-341 

To  proclaim  June   15,   1986,   through  June  21, 

1986,  as  "National  Agricultural  Export  Week" 

S.J.  Res.  347  /  Public  Law  99-342 

To  designate  the  week  beginning  June  22,  1986, 

as  "National  Homelessness  Awareness  Week" 

S.  1027  /  Private  Law  99-3 

For  the  relief  of  Kenneth  David  Franklin 


Approved  June  23 

H.J.  Res.  479  /  Public  Law  99-343 
To  designate  October  8,  1986,  as 
Fighters  Day" 


'National  Fire 


S.J.  Res.  321  /  Public  Law  99-344 

To  designate  October  1986  as  "National  Down 

Syndrome  Month" 

Approved  June  24 

H.J.  Res.  652  /  Public  Law  99-345 
To  provide  for  the  temporary  extension  of  cer- 
tain programs  relating  to  housing  and  community 
development,  and  for  other  purposes 
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Armed  Forces  Day — 621 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency,  U.S. — 

112,673 
Arms  and  munitions 

See  also  Nuclear  weapons 

Airborne      Warning      and      Control      System 
(AWACS>-797 

Antisatellite  weapons  (ASAT)— 275,  413,  709 

Chemical  weapons — 726 

Combatant  ships— 566,  679,  681,  682,  707,  708, 
711,749,801 

Conventional  weapons — 452 

Expenditures — 606 

Indonesia,  U.S.  aircraft  sales — 529 

Jordan,  U.S.  arms  sales — 163 

Saudi  Arabia,  U.S.  arms  and  aircraft  sales — 562, 
571,  646,  647,  703,  727,  797 

Singapore,  U.S.  aircraft  sales — 530 

Strategic  defense  programs.  See  Nuclear  weap- 
ons 

Thailand,  U.S.  aircraft  sales — 530 
Arms   Reduction   Negotiations   in   Geneva,   U.S. 

Office  for— 337,  571 
Army,  Department  of  the 

See  also  Armed  Forces,  U.S. 

Assistant  Secretary — 78 

Military  Academy,  U.S.— 285 
Arts,  National  Council  on  the.  See  Arts  and  the 

Humanities,  National  Foundation  on  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities,  National  Foundation  on 
the 

Arts,  National  Council  on  the — 271 

Humanities,  National  Council  on  the — 604 

Humanities,  National  Endowment  for  the — 393 

Museum  Services,  Institute  of— 57,  79,  589,  657 
Aruba,  trade  with  U.S.— 456,  457 
Asia-Pacific  region 

See  also  specific  country 

Administration  policies — 161,  453 

Democracy  and  freedom^^29,  542 

Economic   growth— 503,    509,   526,   530,    550, 
563 

Relations  with  U.S.— 162,  510,  527,  528,  541, 
554,  570 

Trade  with  U.S.— 530,  531,  541 
Asian  Development  Bank — 516 
Asian  Pacific  American  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

550 
Asian /Pacific  American  Heritage  Week — 493 
Associated  General  Contractors  of  America — 466 
Association.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  International — 558 
Attorney  General.  See  Justice,  Department  of 
Australia 

Prime  Minister — 479,  480 

Relations  with  U.S.— 479,  480 

Strategic  defense,  role.  See  Nuclear  weapons, 
strategic  defense  programs 

Trade  with  U.S.— 480 
Austria 

Ambassador,  U.S.— 240 


Austria — Continued 

Libyan  sanctions,  role — 35 

Relations  with  U.S.— 37 

Terrorist  attacks— 16,  30,  35,  36 
Automobile  industry — 417 
Automotive  Parts  and  Accessories  Association — 

625 
Aviation 

Aerospace  plane.  See  Space  program 

Airport  security — 25 

Antiterrorism  efforts.  See  Terrorism 

Military  aircraft.  See  Arms  and  munitions;  Nu- 
clear weapons,  strategic  weapons 

President's  views — 745 

Regulatory  policies — 173 

Safety— 156 

TWA    plane,    bombing    incident.    See    Trans 
World  Airlines 
Aviation  Administration,  Federal.  See  Transporta- 
tion, Department  of 
Award.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Baltic  American  Freedom  League — 311 

Baltic  Freedom  Day— 760 

Baltimore  Orioles— 446 

Baltimore  Sun— 327 

Bangladesh,  investment  treaty  with  U.S.  See  In- 
vestment, international 

Bank.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Banking.  See  Monetary  affairs 

Bar  Association,  American — 474,  819 

Bar  Association,  Federal — 474 

Bar  Association,  National — 474 

Barrier  Awareness  Day,  National — 572 

Beef.  See  Agriculture,  meat 

Berlin,  terrorist  attacks— 423,  442,  468,  478 

Better  Hearing  and  Speech  Month — 643 

Biotechnology  industry — 817 

Birds  of  Prey  Month,  National — 659 

Bissau.  See  Guinea-Bissau 

Black  (Afro-American)  History  Month,  National — 
116,  249 

Black  day.  See  Hugo  Lafayette  Black  Day 

Blacks 
See  also  Civil  rights 

Employment.  See  Employment  and  unemploy- 
ment 
President's  views — 67 
Small  business.  See  Business  and  industry 

Blind  and  Other  Severely  Handicapped,  Commit- 
tee for  Purchase  from  the — 57 

Blood  supply.  See  Health  and  medical  care 

B'nai  B'rith— 299,  431 

Board.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Bodybuilders,  International^-446 

Boston  College— 364 

Botswana,  South  African  raid — 623 

Boys  Choir  of  Harlem— 702 

Brazil 
Ambassador,  U.S.— 572 
Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 

Broadcasters,  National  Association  of — 76 

Broadcasting.  See  Communications 

Broadcasting,  Board  for  International — 97,  306, 
458 

Broadcasting  Co.,  National — 86 

Brotherhood.  See  other  part  of  subject 
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Brotherhood /Sisterhood  Week — 214 
Brunei 

Mihtary  installations,  U.S.— 533 

Trade  with  U.S.— 531 
Budget,  Federal 

See  also  specific  agency 

Balanced  budget  amendment — 21,  403 

Congressional  role — 29 

Deficit— 22,  29,  38,  64,  77,  82,  89,  90,  113-115, 
126,  132,  137,  149,  166,  168,  170,  182,  183, 
185,  195,  200,  210,  236,  314,  445,  639,  642 

Fiscal  year  1986—775 

Fiscal  year  1987—82,  89,  114,  130,  131,  147, 
188,  438,  445,  460,  473,  548,  648,  651,  748, 
846 

Line-item  veto— 127,  210 

Reform  of  process— 126,  136,  149,  767 

Rescissions  and  deferrals— 144,  327,  377,  526, 
776,  839 
Bulgaria,  Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  Amer- 
ica 
Bureau.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Burn  Awareness  Week,  National — 199 
Bus  safety  week.  See  Truck  and  Bus  Safety  Week 
Business  Conference,  American — 78,  472 
Business  Council — 234 
Business  and  industry 

See  also  specific  industry 

Antitrust  reform— 150,  205 

Deregulation.  See  Regulatory  reform 

Enterprise  zones.  See  Enterprise  zones 

Ethics,  President's  views— 441 

Investment,  international.  See  Investment, 
international 

Job  training.  See  Employment  and  unemploy- 
ment 

Product  liability— 150 

Small  and  minority  business — 67 

South  Africa,  role  of  U.S.  companies — 637 

Tax  reform.  See  Taxation 

"C"  Flag  Awards— 76,  794 

CDE.    See    Confidence    and    Security    Building 

Measures  and  Disarmament  in  Europe,  Confer- 
ence on 
CORE.  See  Congress  of  Racial  Equality 
CSCE.  See  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 

Conference  on 
Cabinet 

See  also  specific  position 

Domestic  Policy  Council— 128,  154,  215,  260, 
694 

Economic  Policy  Council— 103,  323 
Cable  Satellite  Public  Affairs  Network— 636 
California,   President's   visits— 3,   415,   423,   527, 

845 
Cambodia,    Vietnamese    occupation — 509,    527, 

532,  541 
Cameroon 

Investment  treaty  with  U.S.  See  Investment, 
international 

President— 277 

Relations  with  U.S.— 277 
Campobello    park    commission.    See    Roosevelt 

Campobello  International  Park  Commission 
Canada 

Acid  rain.  See  Environment 


Canada— Continued 
Defense  agreement  with  U.S. — 371 
Economic  policy  coordination,  role — 559,  560 
Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 
Prime  Minister— 9,  10,  25,  365,  367,  368,  371, 

373,  504,  562 

Relations  with  U.S.— 9,  10,  365,  368 

Soviet   nuclear   reactor   accident,   effects.    See 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Trade  with  U.S.— 9,  10,  151,  503,  506,  531 
Cancer  Advisory  Board,  National— 80,  363,  619, 

628 
Cancer  Control  Month — 425 
Cancer  Panel,  President's — 334 
Cape  Verde,  U.S.  Ambassador — 576 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative— 221,  222,  234,  239, 

456,  653 
Caribbean  region 
See  also  specific  country 
Communist  role— 225,  238 
Democracy  and  freedom— 221,  222,  224,  237, 

238,  240 
Economic  growth— 221,  224,  239 
Educational  assistance,  U.S. — 238 
Food  production — 653 

Immigration  to  U.S.  See  Immigration  and  natu- 
ralization 
Judicial  systems,  U.S.  assistance — 239 
Leaders,  meeting  with  President — 245 
Relations  with  U.S.— 221,  239 
Trade  with  U.S.— 418 
Caribbean  Region,  International  Advisory  Com- 
mission for  the — 140 
Centennial.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Center.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Central  America 
See  also  specific  country 
Democracy  and  freedom — 739,  777 
Economic  assistance,  U.S. — 377 
Nicaraguan  conflict— 6,  9,  129,  161,  171,  193, 
216,  238,  245,  253,  284,  294,  295,  299-301, 
308,  309,  316,  323,  327,  334,  338,  351,  352, 
358,  367,  374,  380,  381,  384,  389,  394,  401, 
403,  413,  414,  428,  431-433,  438,  446,  466, 
475,  478,  650,  656,  675,  676,  678,  731,  737, 
742,  748,  750,  764,  772,  794,  812,  822,  833, 
838,  840,  841 
Special   Envoy   of  the   President   for   Central 
America— 300,  305,  309,  323,  347,  352,  358, 

374,  656 

Central  Intelligence  Agency— 112,  116,  293,  376, 

548,  690,  691,  703 
Challenger.  See  Space  program,  shuttle 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  U.S.— 508,  693 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Japan,  American — 551 
Charitable  contributions.  See  Voluntarism 
Cheese.  See  Agriculture,  dairy  products 
Chemical  weapons.  See  Arms  and  munitions 
Chesapeake  Bay — 48 

Chesapeake  and  Potomac  Telephone  of  West  Vir- 
ginia—702 
Chicago  Bears— 86,  88 
Child  Safety  Month,  National— 684 
Child  Safety  Partnership,  President's — 56 
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Children  and  youth 

Drug  abuse.  See  Law  enforcement  and  crime 

Employment.  See  Employment  and  unemploy- 
ment 

Poverty,  effect.  See  Families 

President's  views— 128,  129,  186,  508,  595, 
596,  806,  842 

Space  shuttle  accident,  reaction — 94,  95 

Teenage  pregnancy — 214 

Voluntarism.  See  Voluntarism 

Young  astronaut  program.  See  Space  program 
Children's  Accident  Prevention  Week,  National — 

735 
Chile,  Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 
China 

Emigration — 7 1 6 

Relations  with  U.S.— 162,  532,  547 

Taxation  agreement  with  U.S.  See  Taxation 

Trade  with  U.S.— 714 
Christmas  in  April — 671 
Citizens  for  America — 311 
Citizens  for  Reagan — 311 
Citizens  for  a  Sound  Economy — 78 
Civil  Aviation  Organization,  International — 557 
Civil  rights 

Administration  policies — 67,  156 

Affirmative  action— 201,  207 

Homosexual  rights — 391 

President's  views— 53,  60,  807 
Clearwater  High  School— 186 
Close-Up  Foundation — 636 
Coalition.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Coast   Guard,   U.S.   See  Transportation,   Depart- 
ment of 
Colleges  and  universities 

See  also  specific  institution 

Student  aid— 636,  640 
Colombia 

Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 

Terrorist  attacks— 296,  316 
Colonial  Beef  Co.— 626 
Colorado,  nuclear  reactor — 540 
Colored  People,  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of — 63 
Commerce,  Department  of 

Assistant  Secretary — 218 

Machine  tool  import  restrictions,  role — 633 

Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  Na- 
tional—539,  789 

Patent  and  Trademark  Office— 305 

Philippine  trade  issues,  role— 515 

Secretary— 624,  625,  632,  633,  669,  670,  693, 
728,  731 

Under  Secretary — 306 
Commerce,  international 

See  also  specific  country  or  subject 

Free  and  fair  trade— 5,  26,  127,  150,  168,  211, 
220,  346,  417,  451,  505,  511,  530-532,  550, 
551,  555,  624,  625,  651,  658,  686 

General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT>-5,  151,  357,  451,  506,  530,  531,  561, 
565,  608-610,  625,  658,  687,  688 

Generalized  System  of  Preferences  (OS?) — 417, 
419,  456,  457,  515,  531,  532 

Tariff  Schedules  of  the  U.S.  (TSUS>-10,  111, 
357,  417-420,  608,  729,  730 

Tokyo  Economic  Summit  policy — 561,  563,  569 


Commerce,  international — Continued 

Trade  deficit— 168,  565 
Commission.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Committee.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  See  Agriculture, 

Department  of 
Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commission — 655 
Communications 

Broadcasting— 206,  815 

Radios— 746 

Satellites— 72,  707,  708,  746 
Communications  Commission,  Federal — 321,  725, 

730 
Communism,  President's  views — 6,  808 
Community  Relations   Service.   See  Justice,  De- 
partment of 
Comoros,  U.S.  Ambassador — 574 
Comptroller    General.    See   General   Accounting 

Office 
Confections,  import  restrictions — 610 
Conference.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Confidence  and  Security  Building  Measures  and 

Disarmament  in  Europe,  Conference  on — 68, 

476,  740 
Congress 

See  also  specific  subject 

Bipartisan  gatherings — 144,  364 

Elections.  See  Elections 

House  Speaker.  See  Speaker  of  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 

Republican  gatherings— 216,  299,  313,  703 

Senate  President.  See  Vice  President 
Congress  of  Racial  Equality — 60 
Congressional  Gold  Medal — 62 
Conrail.  See  Consolidated  Rail  Corp. 
Conservation 

See  also  Environment 

Administration  policies — 226,  724 

Wetlands  preservation — 585,  824 

Wildlife  preservation — 47 
Conservatism,  President's  views — 104 
Conservative  Political  Action  Conference — 104 
Conservative  Union,  American — 104 
Consolidated  Rail  Corp.— 77,  83,  183,  618,  621 
Constitutional  amendments 

Balanced  Federal  budget.  See  Budget,  Federal 

Line-item  veto.  See  Budget,  Federal 
Contadora  group,  Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Cen- 
tral America 
Corn.  See  Agriculture 
Corporation.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Cost  control  in  Federal  Government.  See  Private 

Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  in  the  Federal 

Government,  President's 
Costa  Rica 

Economic  assistance,  U.S.^-838 

Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 

President— 375,  675 
Council.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Court.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Courts-Martial,   Manual  for.   See  Armed  Forces, 

U.S. 
Crime.  See  Law  enforcement  and  crime 
Critical  Care  Week— 683 
Cuba 

Angola,  role.  See  Angola 
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Cuba — Continued 

Caribbean  region,  role.  See  Caribbean  region, 
Communist  role 

Immigration  to  U.S.  See  Immigration  and  natu- 
ralization, Caribbean  region 

Internal  situation — 238 

Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 

Premier^30,  225,  238,  257,  285,  296,  299,  355, 
356,  738,  765 

Relations  with  U.S.— 30,  765,  814,  815 

Soviet  role— 33,  835 
Cultural  property,  protection — 311 
Cultural    Property    Advisory    Committee — 291, 

312,  629,  695 
Cyprus,  conflict  resolution — 125,  463 

Dairy  products.  See  Agriculture 
Dale  Electronics,  Inc. — 626 
Days  of  observance.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Debarment   and  Suspension,   Interagency   Com- 
mittee on — 218 
Defense,  Department  of 
See  also  specific  military  department;  Armed 

Forces,  U.S. 
Acquisition     and     management     reform — 160, 
196,  205,  211,  274,  275,  279,  283,  421,  422, 
522,  756 
Aeronautics  and  space  programs — 72,  582,  736 
Assistant  Secretaries — 436,  536 
Aviation  decisions,  review — 173 
Budget— 21,  30,  83,  90,  108,  114,  115,  127,  131, 
134,  160,  171,  184,  210,  254,  257,  274,  276, 
376,  401,  445,  523,  606,  622,  638,  648,  706, 
712,  766 
Foreign  arms  sales,  role — 797 
Inspector  General— 274,  523 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff— 112,  521,  548 
Machine  tool  import  restrictions,  role — 633 
Nuclear  weapons  deployment,  role — 680,  708 
Reorganization — 5 1 7 

Secretary— 112,  173,  196,  234,  274,  275,  283, 
318,  334,  421,  422,  477,  518-521,  548,  633, 
673,  674,  708,  756 
Strategic   Defense   Initiative   Organization — 72 
Under  Secretary — 522 
Defense   Management,   President's   Blue  Ribbon 
Commission  on— 160,  279,  283,  421,  422,  518, 
520-524,  712,  756 
Defense  and  national  security 
See  also  Arms  and  munitions;  Nuclear  weapons 
Administration  policies — 166 
Energy,  role — 489 
Espionage— 20,  163,  228,  754,  766 
Export  controls.  See  Science  and  technology 
Intelligence— 116,  163,  690,  703 
Military  operations,  press  coverage — 434,  484 
Military  strength  and  deterrence — 38,  84,  159, 
185,  210,  272,  283,  346,  410,  607,  638,  706, 
713 
Defense  Transportation  Day,  National,  and  Na- 
tional Transportation  Week — 615 
Deficit.  See  Budget,  Federal 
Democracy,  National  Endowment  for — 162,  227 
Democracy  and  freedom 
See  also  specific  country  or  region 
Nationalism,  effect — 344 


Democracy  and  freedom — Continued 
President's  views— 8,  9,  45,  48,  109,  129,  156, 
160,  171,  271,  319,  339,  415,  474,  499,  501, 
508,  569,  570,  583,  595,  642,  672,  691,  721, 
724,  732,  771 
Tokyo  Economic  Summit  policy — 556 

Democratic  Party,  President's  views — 648 

Department.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Federal — 307 

Developing  countries 
See  also  specific  country  or  region 
Administration  policies — 4,  5 
Economic  growth— 5,  152,  505,  511,  550,  551 
Economic  and  military  assistance,  U.S. — 639 
Foreign  investment.  See  Investment,  interna- 
tional 
Japanese  economic  assistance — 450 
Refugees — 543 
Taxation— 550 

Tokyo  Economic  Summit  policy — 556,  560,  569 
Trade  with  U.S.— 418,  419 

Development,  Agency  for  International.  See  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Agency,  U.S.  Interna- 
tional 

Development  Association,  International — 560 

Development  Cooperation  Agency,  U.S.  Interna- 
tional 
Development,       Agency      for      International 

(AID)— 223,  239,  294,  376,  514,  550,  673 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation — 92, 
98,  242,  515 

Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Week,  National — 
622 

Disabled.  See  Handicapped 

Disadvantaged 
Administration    policies — 127,    128,    154,    166, 

186,  188,  215 
Employment.  See  Employment  and  unemploy- 
ment 
Food  assistance.  See  Food  assistance 
Volunteer  assistance.  See  Voluntarism 

Disarmament,  Conference  on — 322,  726 

Disarmament  in  Europe  conference.  See  Confi- 
dence and  Security  Building  Measures  and  Dis- 
armament in  Europe,  Conference  on 

Discovery  Foundation — 239 

Discrimination.  See  Civil  rights 

District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination  Com- 
mission— 80 

Domestic  policy 
See  also  specific  subject 

Government's  role— 133,   138,   153,   158,   168, 
170,  314,  315,  639,  642 

Domestic  Policy  Council.  See  Cabinet 

Drug  abuse  and  trafficking.  See  Law  enforcement 
and  crime 

Drug  Enforcement  Administration.  See  Justice, 
Department  of 

"E"  and  "E  Star"  Awards,  President's — 626 
EURATOM.  See  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity 
Eagle  Forum— 311 
Easter— 414 
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Eastern    Shore    of    Virginia    National    Wildlife 

Refuge.  See  Virginia 
Economic  Advisers,   Council  of — 581,  602,  632, 

734,  744,  843 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development,  Orga- 
nization for— 336,  451,  561 
Economic  justice  project.  See  Project  Economic 

Justice,  Presidential  Task  Force  on 
Economic  Policy  Council.  See  Cabinet 
Economic       Regulatory       Administration.       See 

Energy,  Department  of 
Economic  Report  of  the  President — 164 
Economy,  international 

See  also  Commerce,  international;  Developing 
countries 

Growth— 346,  451,  510,  688 

Monetary  exchange  rates — 127,  141,  152,  451, 
452,  504,  530,  659,  688 

Policy  coordination— 141,   152,   168,  507,  624 

Tokyo    Economic    Summit    policy — 555,    558, 
563,  569 
Economy,  national 

Economic  indicators— 28,  37,  131,  302 

Government's  role — 67,  164,  165 

Growth— 22,  37,  67,  126,  131,  149,  164,  169, 
235,  314,  459,  472,  508,  594,  687 
Ecuador 

Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 

President— 44,  48 

Relations  with  U.S.— 44,  48 
Education 

See  also  Colleges  and  universities 

Administration  pohcies — 128,  153 

Cultural  exchange  programs — 759 

Prayer  in  schools— 157,  180,  830 

President's  views — 53,  595 

Quality— 170,  289,  640,  821 

Teachers— 595,  596 

Vouchers — 67 
Education,  Department  of 

Assistant  Secretaries — 190,  251 

Bilingual  education,  role — 153 

Deputy  Under  Secretaries — 655,  824 

Educational  system,  report — 289 

Handicapped  Research,  National  Institute  of — 
219 

Job  training,  role — 152 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration — 822 

Secretary— 154,  289,  290,  722,  745,  820-822 
Education,  Intergovernmental  Advisory  Council 

on— 286 
Education  Day,  U.S.A.— 490 
Educational  Research,  National  Council  on — 79, 

120 
Egypt 

Ambassador,  U.S. — 664 

Investment   treaty  with  U.S.   See  Investment, 
international 

Middle  East  peace  efforts.  See  Middle  East 

President— 798 
El  Salvador 

Economic   and  military   assistance,   U.S. — 836, 
838 

Internal  situation — 813 

Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 

President— 294,  301,  309,  323,  347,  352,  375, 
385,  813 


Elections 

Campaign  appearances.  See  specific  State 

Congressional,     President's     views — 106,     313, 
387,  648 

Foreign.  See  specific  country 

1988  Presidential  campaign— 197,  206,  831 
Electronics  industry — 532 
Emergency  Management  Agency,  Federal — 580, 

776 
Employees'  Retirement  System  Act  of  1986,  Fed- 
eral—730 
Employment  Policy,  National  Commission  for — 

465,  666 
Employment  and  unemployment 

See  also  specific  industry 

Administration  policies — 27,  642 

Enterprise  zones.  See  Enterprise  zones 

Job  training— 26,  28,  38,  152,  202,  203 

Minorities  and  youth— 67,  75,  152,  599 

Monthly  statistics.  See  Economy,  national,  eco- 
nomic indicators 

Tokyo  Economic  Summit  policy — 559 

Unemployment  benefits — 776 
Endangered   species.   See  Conservation,   wildlife 

preservation 
Endowment.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Energy 

Ethanol— 417 

Natural  gas— 489,  497,  728 

Nuclear  energy— 281,  282,  540,  558 

Oil— 235,  420,  433,  442,  451,  459,  473,  488, 
497,  502,  510,  529,  728 

Report— 404 

Tokyo  Economic  Summit  policy — 558,  561 
Energy,  Department  of 

Assistant  Secretaries — 240,  487 

Deputy  Secretary — 241 

Economic  Regulatory  Administration — 393 

Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  Federal — 729 

Nuclear  reactors,  quality — 540 

Secretary— 112,  489,  497,  548,  684,  729 

Toxic  waste  disposal,  role — 844 
Energy  Education  Day,  National — 384 
Energy    Regulatory    Commission,    Federal.    See 

Energy,  Department  of 
Enterprise  zones — 67,  152 
Environment 

See  also  Conservation 

Acid  rain— 25,  371,  373,  641 

Quality— 157,  225 

Soviet  nuclear  reactor  accident.  See  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Tokyo  Economic  Summit  policy — 561 

Toxic  waste— 187,  637,  684,  844 

Water  quality— 48,  802 
Environment,  Joint  Commission  on  the — 513 
Environmental    Protection    Agency — 536,    539, 

548,  553,  729,  757,  802 
Environmental  Quality,  Council  on — 225 
Equal  Employment   Opportunity   Commission — 

579 
Espionage.  See  Defense  and  national  security 
Ethanol.  See  Energy 
Europe 

See  also  specific  country 

Antiterrorism  efforts — 479 
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Europe — Continued 

Defense  and  security — 162,  273 

East-West  relations— 68,  162,  377,  408 

Economic  growth — 504 

Libyan  sanctions,  role— 21,  24,  27,  34,  36,  37 

Military  forces — 754,  755 

Relations  with  U.S.— 34 

Soviet   nuclear   reactor   accident,   effects.    See 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Terrorist  attacks— 24,  34 

Trade  with  U.S.— 417,  505 
European  Atomic  Energy  Community — 281,  282 
European  Communities— 417,  505,  506,  559,  562, 

607-610 
European  Space  Agency — 561 
Executive  branch.  See  specific  constituent  unit 
Executive     Exchange,     President's     Commission 

on— 191,  379,  430 
Executive  Office  of  the  President.  See  specific 

constituent  unit 
Export  Council,  President's— 242,  294,  321,  424 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  U.S.— 219,  464,  495, 

515,  791 
Exports,  U.S.  See  specific  subject 

FBI.  See  Justice,  Department  of 

Fair  Housing  Month — 537 

Fairfax  County  Public  Schools  Education  Founda- 
tion—176 

Families 
Education,  effect— 821 
Poverty,  effect— 128,  154,  186,  188,  214 
President's  views — 771 

Farm  Credit  Administration— 320,  321 

Farm  Safety  Week,  National — 646 

Farmers  Home  Administration.  See  Agriculture, 
Department  of 

Farming.  See  Agriculture 

Father's  Day— 494,  771 

Federal.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Federalism.  See  Domestic  policy.  Government's 
role 

Federation.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Ferguson  Industries — 625 

Fetal   Alcohol   Syndrome   Awareness  Week,   Na- 
tional—31 

Finance  Corp.,  International — 516 

First  Interstate  Bank  of  Denver — 626 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.S.  See  Interior,  De- 
partment of  the 

Fishing  Week,  National— 578 

Flag,  Year  of  the— 591 

Flag  Day  and  National  Flag  Week— 592,  771 

Fleet  Reserve  Association — 6 

Food  and  Agricultural  Development,  Board  for 
International — 248 

Food  assistance 
Africa— 674 
Domestic  policies  and  programs — 751,  752 

Food  Bank  Week,  National— 665 

Food  Security  Improvements  Act  of  1986 — 379 

Food  stamps.  See  Food  assistance 

Footwear  industry — 357 

Ford  Motor  Co.— 237 

Ford's  Theatre— 740 

Foreign   Claims   Settlement   Commission   of  the 
U.S.  See  Justice,  Department  of 


Foreign  policy 

See  also  specific  country,  region,  or  subject 

Administration   policies— 107,    147,    159,    341, 
532,  595 

Diplomacy,  role — 347 

Regional  conflicts.  See  Regional  conflicts 

Security     and     development     assistance — 254, 
275,  343,  346,  348,  673 
Forestry  industry— 668,  669,  729 
Foundation.  See  other  part  of  subject 
France 

Antiterrorism  efforts — 469,  568 

President— 503,  561,  568 

Prime  Minister — 503 

Relations  with  U.S.— 568 
Free  Afghanistan  Alliance — 81 
Freedom,  Presidential  Medal  of — 517,  583 
Freedom  of  Information  Day — 350 
Fruit.  See  Agriculture 
Fund.  See  other  part  of  subject 

GATT.  See  Commerce,  international 

GNP.  See  Economy,  national,  economic  indicators 

GSP.  See  Commerce,  international 

Garden  Week,  National — 488 

Garrison   Diversion   Unit   Reformulation   Act   of 

1986—585 
Gasoline  Powered  Automobile,  Centennial  Year 

of  the— 448 
General  Accounting  Office— 114-116,  182,  270, 

731 
General  Agreement   on  Tariffs  and  Trade.   See 

Commerce,  international 
General  Motors  Corp. — 237 
General  Services  Administration — 270,  531 
Generalized   System   of  Preferences.    See   Com- 
merce, international 
Georgetown  University — 737 
German  Democratic  Republic 

Berlin.  See  Berlin 

Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 
Germany,  Federal  Republic  of 

Berlin.  See  Berlin 

Chancellor— 198,  562 

Economic  growth — 504 

Strategic  defense,  role.  See  Nuclear  weapons, 
strategic  defense  programs 

Trade  with  U.S.— 633 
Glassboro  High  School— 806,  811 
Gold  standard.  See  Economy,  international,  mon- 
etary exchange  rates 
Government  agencies  and  employees 

See  also  specific  agency 

Debarment  and  suspension  system — 217 

Health  benefits— 64,  278 

Labor-management  relations — 635 

Management  reform— 133,  135,  137,  150,  259, 
261,  269 

Pay  and  pensions — 730 

Polygraph  tests.  See  Defense  and  national  secu- 
rity, espionage 

Waste  and  fraud  elimination— 38,  127,  138,  203 
Grace  commission.  See  Private  Sector  Survey  on 

Cost    Control    in    the    Federal    Government, 

President's 
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Graduate  Fellows  Program  Fellowship  Board,  Na- 
tional—701 
Grain.  See  Agriculture 
Great  Britain.  See  United  Kingdom 
Greater  Los  Angeles  Convention  Bureau — 625 
Greece 

Cyprus  conflict.  See  Cyprus 

TWA    plane,    bombing    incident.    See    Trans 
World  Airlines 
Grenada 

Economic  growth— 223,  234 

Embassy,  U.S.— 223 

Governor-General — 237 

Internal  situation— 223,  238,  245,  813 

Investment  treaty  with  U.S.   See  Investment, 
international 

President's  visit — 237 

Prime  Minister— 237-240 
Gross  national  product.  See  Economy,  national, 

economic  indicators 
Guam 

Governor — 535 

Lieutenant  Governor — 534 

President's  visit — 534 
Guatemala 

Economic  assistance,  U.S. — 838 

Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 

President— 375 
Guilford  Transportation  Industries — 618 
Guinea,  U.S.  Ambassador — 796 
Guinea-Bissau,  U.S.  Ambassador — 573 
Gulf  Cooperation  Council— 798,  799 
Gun  control.   See  Law  enforcement  and  crime 
Guyana,  elections — 224 
Gypsies,  victims  of  Holocaust — 190 

Haiti 

Ambassador,  U.S. — 757 

Internal  situation— 175,  194,  204 

Investment   treaty  with  U.S.   See  Investment, 
international 
Handicapped,  legal  rights — 751 
Handicapped,  National  Council  on  the — 404 
Handicapped  Research,  National  Institute  of.  See 

Education,  Department  of 
Hands  Across  America — 701 
Hands  Across  America  Day — 666,  670 
Harry  S.  Truman  Scholarship  Foundation — 425 
Hawaii 

Governor— 527,  529 

President's  visit — 527 
Health     Care     Financing     Administration.     See 

Health  and  Human  Services,   Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Department  of 

AIDS  research,  role — 143,  155 

Aging,  Administration  on — 780 

Assistant  Secretaries — 577,  580,  705 

Handicapped  persons,  role — 751 

Health  Care  Financing  Administration — 362 

Medical  care,  role — 143,  155 

Pubhc  Health  Service,  Surgeon  General — 143, 
155 

Secretary— 128,  142,  143,  155 

Social  Security  Administration — 374 

Soviet  nuclear  reactor  accident,  response — 549 

Under  Secretary— 198 


Health  and  medical  care 

Acquired       immune       deficiency       syndrome 
(AIDS)— 143,  155,  831 

Blood  supply— 831 

Costs— 128,  143,  154,  204,  641 

Government     employees.      See     Government 
agencies  and  employees 

Malpractice  insurance — 143,  155 

Medicaid  and  Medicare — 18,  641 

President's  health— 832 

Radiation  control — 456 

Soviet  nuclear  reactor  accident.  See  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Hearing  month.  See  Better  Hearing  and  Speech 

Month 
Heart  Month,  American — 100 
Heifer  Project  International — 702 
Hemophilia  Month,  National — 244 
Heritage  Foundation — 497 
Heroism,  President's  views — 177 
Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee,  National — 

124 
Historical  Publications  and  Records  Commission, 

National— 220 
Holmes  high  school.  See  John  A.  Holmes  High 

School 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  U.S.— 190,  552,  603, 

613,  758 
Homelessness  Awareness  Week,  National — 840 
Homosexual  rights.  See  Civil  rights 
Honduras 

Economic   and   military   assistance,   U.S. — 394, 
401,  403,  677,  678,  838 

Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 

President— 375,  394,  401,  403,  676,  677,  836 

Relations  with  U.S.— 676,  677 
Housing,  administration  policies — 157 
Housing   and  Urban   Development,   Department 
of 

Assistant  Secretary — 628 

Budget— 776 

Secretary — 51,  62 
Hugo  Lafayette  Black  Day— 250 
Human  Events — 104 
Human  life  day.  See  Sanctity  of  Human  Life  Day, 

National 
Human  rights 

See  also  specific  country 

Administration  policies — 1 
Humanities,   National  Council  on  the.   See  Arts 

and  the  Humanities,  National  Foundation  on 

the 
Humanities,   National   Endowment   for   the.   See 

Arts  and  the  Humanities,  National  Foundation 

on  the 
Humanities  Week,  National — 200 
Hungarian  Americans,  Federation  of— 311 
Hungary 

Ambassador,  U.S. — 718 

Emigration — 7 1 5 

Trade  with  U.S.— 714 

INF.  See  Nuclear  weapons,  arms  control  negotia- 
tions 

Immigration  and  naturalization 
Border  control — 768 
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Immigration  and  naturalization — Continued 
Caribbean  region— 224,  768,  815 
Reform  policies — 4,  156 

Imports,  U.S.  See  specific  subject 

Indian    Education,    National    Advisory    Council 
on— 588 

Indians,  American,  role  in  water  quality  stand- 
ards—802 

Indonesia 
Aircraft  sales,  U.S.  See  Arms  and  munitions 
Ambassador,  U.S. — 81 
Economy— 526,  529,  543,  554,  566 
Human  rights — 566 
President— 453,  510,  525,  526,  528,  540-543, 

554,  566 
President  Reagan's  visit— 386,  510,  525,  526, 

528,  541,  542,  554 
Refugee  policy — 543 
Relations  with  U.S.— 542 
Trade  with  U.S.— 529 

Industry.  See  Business  and  industry 

Inflation.  See  Monetary  affairs 

Information  Agency,  U.S. 
Associate — 42 
Director— 311,  312,  330 
Radio  Marti— 812 

Institute.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Insurance  industry — 694 

Integrity  and  Efficiency,  President's  Council  on — 
138 

Intellectual  property   rights.   See  Patents,   copy- 
rights, and  trademarks 

Intelligence.  See  Defense  and  national  security 

Inter- American  Foundation — 120 

Interagency   boards,    committees,    councils,    etc. 
See  other  part  of  subject 

Interest  rates.  See  Monetary  affairs 

Intergovernmental  boards,  committees,  councils, 
etc.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Intergovernmental  Relations,  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on — 79 

Interior,  Department  of  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.S.— 48,  400 
Land  Management,  Bureau  of — 497,  728 
Minerals  Management  Service — 728 
Secretary— 48,  213,  312,  497,  585,  728 
Wildlife  preservation,  role — 48 

Intermediate-range   Nuclear   Force   negotiations. 
See  Nuclear  weapons,  arms  control  negotiations 

Internal  Revenue  Service.  See  Treasury,  Depart- 
ment of  the 

International  agencies,  associations,  observances, 
programs,  etc.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission — 69 

Interstate  Highway  Day,  National — 805 

Investigation,  Federal  Bureau  of.  See  Justice,  De- 
partment of 

Investment,  international 
Bangladesh-U.S.  treaty— 695 
Cameroon-U.S.  treaty — 653 
Egypt-U.S.  treaty— 702 
Grenada-U.S.  treaty— 716 
Haiti-U.S.  treaty— 396 
Morocco-U.S.  treaty— 396 
Panama-U.S.  treaty— 397 
Senegal-U.S.  treaty— 397 
Turkey-U.S.  treaty— 398 


Investment,  international — Continued 

Zaire-U.S.  treaty— 399 
Investment  Guarantee  Agency,  Multilateral — 560 
Iran 

Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 

Persian  Gulf  conflict.  See  Middle  East 

Prime  Minister — 296 

U.S.  national  emergency,  report — 661 
Iran-U.S.  Claims  Tribunal— 661,  662 
Iraq,  Persian  Gulf  conflict.  See  Middle  East 
Ireland 

Northern  Ireland,  role.  See  United  Kingdom 

Prime  Minister— 359,  360,  364 

Relations  with  U.S.— 360 
Ireland,  Northern.  See  United  Kingdom 
Islamic  Conference,  Organization  of  the — 798 
Israel 

Middle  East  peace  efforts.  See  Middle  East 

Prime  Minister— 198,  507 

Relations  with  U.S.— 296,  298,  755,  766 

Trade  with  U.S.— 418 
Italy 

Achille  Lauro,  hijacking  situation.  See  Achille 
Lauro 

Antiterrorism  efforts — 503,  505 

Christian  Democratic  Party,  leader — 65 

Economic  policy  coordination,  role — 559,  560 

Libyan  sanctions,  role — 33 

Prime  Minister— 18,  33,  65,  503,  505,  562 

Relations  with  U.S.— 65 

Terrorist  attacks— 16,  18,  30 

Jamaica 

Drug  trafficking  prevention,  role — 222 

Economic  growth — 222 

Prime  Minister — 239 
Japan 

Defense  and  security — 453 

Economy — 549 

Overseas  development  assistance.  See  Develop- 
ing countries 

President's  visit— 550,  554-558,  561,  563 

Prime  Minister— 449-452,  460,  503,  505,  510, 
544_546,  549,  561,  563,  625 

Relations  with  U.S.— 449,  460,  510 

Soviet    nuclear    reactor    accident,    effects.    See 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 

Strategic  defense,  role.  See  Nuclear  weapons, 
strategic  defense  programs 

Tax  reform — 551 

Tokyo  summit.  See  Tokyo  Economic  Summit 

Trade  with  U.S.— 151,  162,  357,  451,  452,  461, 
505,  545,  549,  625,  633,  688 
Jaycee  Week,  National — 71 
Jewish  Heritage  Week — 614 
Jews 

Leaders,  meeting  with  President — 295 

Soviet  Jewry.  See  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics 
John  A.  Holmes  High  School — 594 
Johnson  &  Johnson — 234 
Joint  boards,  committees,  councils,  etc.  See  other 

part  of  subject 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  See  Defense,  Department  of 
Jordan 

Arms  sales,  U.S.  See  Arms  and  munitions 

King— 35,  295,  798 
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Jordan — Continued 

Middle  East  peace  efforts.  See  Middle  East 

Judiciary 

See  also  specific  court 

Appointment  policies— 156,  818,  830,  844 

Just  Say  No— 670,  702 

Just  Say  No  To  Drugs  Week— 629,  631 

Justice,  Department  of 

Assistant  Attorney  General — 402 

Attorney  General— 8,  61,  157,  173,  215,  474, 

633,  693,  696,  731,  781 
Civil  rights  enforcement,  role — 67 
Community  Relations  Service — 447 
Deputy  Attorney  Generals— 548,  803 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration — 8 
Espionage  investigations,  role — 755 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission  of  the 

U.S.— 43 
Government  pension  plan,  role — 731 
Investigation,  Federal  Bureau  of  (FBI) — 163 
Iranian  claims  settlement,  role — 622 
Labor-management  relations  program — 635 
Parole  Commission,  U.S. — 704 
School  discipline,  role — 289 

Kampuchea.  See  Cambodia 

King  day.  See  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day 

Kirov  Ballet— 810 

Korea,  Democratic  Republic  of 

Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 

Relations  with  South  Korea.  See  Korea,  Repub- 
lic of 
Korea,  Republic  of 

Internal  situation — 547 

President— 547 

Relations  with  North  Korea — 453 

Relations  with  U.S.— 162 
Kustom  Electronics — 625 

L.I.A.I.S.O.N.,  Inc.— 702 
Labor,  Department  of 

Assistant  Secretaries— 282,  320 

Job  training,  role — 152 

Secretary— 447,  448,  669,  670 

Solicitor— 334 

Wage  and  Hour  Division — 41 
Labor,  American  Federation  of,  &  Congress  of 

Industrial  Organizations — 354 
Labor  issues 

See  also  specific  industry 

Standards  convention — 447 
Labor  Organization,  International — 447 
Labor  Relations  Authority,  Federal— 312,  430 
Land  Management,  Bureau  of.  See  Interior,  De- 
partment of  the 
Latin  America 

See  also  specific  country;  Central  America 

Wetlands  preservation,  role — 824 
Law  Day  U.S.A.— 474,  475 
Law  enforcement  and  crime 

Administration  policies — 155,  819 

Drug  abuse  and  trafficking— 6-9,  156,  222,  354, 
512,  527,  528,  535,  568,  595,  629,  670,  696, 
765 

Gun  control— 388 

Organized  crime — 156,  318 

Tort  law— 693 

United  Kingdom-U.S.  extradition  treaty— 163, 
501,  699 


Law  enforcement  and  crime — Continued 

Victims  of  crime — 156 
League.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Leather  industry — 357 
Lebanon 

Conflict  resolution.  See  Middle  East 

Hostages— 23,  443,  479,  488,  767 

Middle  East  peace  efforts.  See  Middle  East 
Legal  Services  Corporation — 823 
Legion,  American — 311 

Legislative  branch.  See  specific  constituent  unit 
Letter  Carriers,  National  Association  of^702 
Liberalism,  President's  views — 107,  431,  435 
Library  of  Medicine,  Sesquicentennial  Year  of  the 

National— 102 
Libya 

Air  strike,  U.S.— 468,  470,  472,  474,  478,  479, 
484,  533,  546,  564,  622 

Chief  of  State— 7,  17,  18,  20,  21,  23-26,  30,  33, 
35,  36,  257,  295,  308,  353,  356,  382,  394,  412, 
414,  434,  435,  439,  440,  442,  444,  468,  469, 

471,  472,  474,  478,  479,  500-502,  504,  512, 
533,  546,  563,  699,  738,  828 

Economic  sanctions— 14-17,  21,  24,  25,  27,  32- 

35,  37,  567 

Gulf  of  Sidra  incident— 394,  395,  401,  406,  407, 

412,  414,  434,  439,  444 
Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 
Oil  industry— 502,  565 

Relations  with  U.S.— 15,  23,  26,  35,  36,  205 
Soviet  role— 23,  33 
Terrorism,  role— 15-18,  21,  24,  25,  30,  33,  34, 

36,  412,  414,  435,  439,  440,  442,  444,  468- 

472,  478,  504,  533,  546,  557,  563,  565,  568 
Lie  detector  tests.  See  Defense  and  national  secu- 
rity, espionage 

Literary  and  artistic  works.   See  Patents,  copy- 
rights, and  trademarks 

Livestock.  See  Agriculture 

Long  Island  Rail  Road— 620,  621 

Los  Angeles  Times — 825 

Lotteries.  See  State  and  local  governments 

Louisiana 
President's  visit— 408,  409 
Republican  Party  event — 409 

Loyalty  Day— 538 

Lunar  New  Year — 184 

MBFR.  See  Mutual  and  balanced  force  reduction 

negotiations 
MIA's.  See  Armed  Forces,  U.S. 
Macbeth  division,  KoUmorgan  Corp. — 625 
Machine  Tool  Builders  Association,  National — 632 
Machine  tool  industry — 632 
Madagascar,  U.S.  Ambassador — 574 
Maine   Central   Railroad   Co. /Portland  Terminal 

Co.— 617,  618 
Maintenance    of  Way    E^mployees,    Brotherhood 

of_617-619 
Malaysia 

First  Lady's  visit— 527,  528,  568 

Trade  with  U.S.— 532 
Management  and  Budget,  Office  of — 116,   170, 

173,  218,  260,  270,  376 
Management  Improvement,  President's  Council 

on— 138,  270 
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Manual.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Manufacturers,  National  Association  of — 686 
March  for  Life— 73 

Marine  Corps,  U.S.  See  Navy,  Department  of  the 
Maritime  Administration.  See  Transportation,  De- 
partment of 
Maritime  affairs 

See  also  specific  vessel 

Combatant  snips.  See  Arms  and  munitions 

Merchant  ships,  minimum  standards  conven- 
tion—448 

Persian  Gulf  conflict.  See  Middle  East 
Maritime  Commission,  Federal — 579 
Maritime  Day,  National — 634 
Maritime  Organization,  International — 557 
Marshall  Islands,  free  association  compact — 535 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day— 47,  51,  60,  65,  66 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Elementary  School — 51, 

66 
Massachusetts,  Governor — 202 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital — 81 
Mathematics  Awareness  Week,  National — 483 
Mayer  Wildman  Industries,  Inc. — 625 
McDonnell  Douglas — 554 
Meat.  See  Agriculture 
Medal.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Medicaid.  See  Health  and  medical  care 
Medical  care.  See  Health  and  medical  care 
Medicare.  See  Health  and  medical  care 
Mediterranean,  U.S.  military  exercises — 205 
Memorial  Day.  See  Prayer  for  Peace,  Memorial 

Day 
Mental  Retardation,  President's  Committee  on — 

762 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board — 465,  803 
Mexico 

Attorney  General — 8,  696 

Drug   trafficking.    See   Law   enforcement   and 
crime 

Economy — 755 

Foreign  Relations  Secretary — 4 

Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 

President— 3,  4,  7-9,  696 

President  Reagan's  visit — 6-9 

Relations  with  U.S.— 3-9 

Trade  with  U.S.— 5,  7,  418 
Mexico-U.S.,  International  Boundary  and  Water 

Commission — 4 
Micronesia,  free  association  compact — 162,  535 
Middle  East 

See  also  specific  country 

Lebanese  conflict — 798 

Palestinians— 19,  35,  566 

Peace  efforts,  international— 19,  35,  162,  298, 
507,  566,  647,  798 

Persian  Gulf  conflict— 39,  391,  586,  798 

Relations  with  U.S.— 35 
Military  Academy,  U.S.  See  Army,  Department  of 

the 
Mine    Safety    and    Health    Review    Commission, 

Federal— 587 
Minerals  Management  Service.  See  Interior,  De- 
partment of  the 
Mining,  tin — 531 

Minorities.    See   also   specific  group   or  subject; 
Civil  rights 

Employment.  See  Employment  and  unemploy- 
ment 


Minorities.  See  also  specific  group  or  subject; 
Civil  rights — Continued 
Enterprise  zones.  See  Enterprise  zones 
Small  business.  See  Business  and  industry 

Mint,  U.S.  See  Treasury,  Department  of  the 

Missouri 
Governor— 208,  210 
President's  visit — 208 
Republican  Party  event — 208 

Monetary  affairs 
See  also  Economy,  national,  economic  indica- 
tors 
Banking,  Government's  role — 167 
Exchange  rates.  See  Economy,  international 
Inflation  and  interest  rates — 165,  652 
Money  supply — 202 

Monetary    Fund,    International — 437,    451,    516, 
559,  560 

Months  of  observance.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Morocco,  investment  treaty  with  U.S.  See  Invest- 
ment, international 

Morton  Thiokol,  Inc. — 554 

Mother's  Day— 493 

Multilateral.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Munitions.  See  Arms  and  munitions 

Museum  Services,  Institute  of.  See  Arts  and  the 
Humanities,  National  Foundation  on  the 

Mutual   and   balanced   force   reduction   negotia- 
tions—377,  611,  755 

Mutual  Benefit  Companies — 702 

NAACP.  See  Colored  People,  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of 

NASA.  See  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
National 

NATO.  See  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 

NBC.  See  Broadcasting  Co.,  National 

NOR  AD.  See  Air  Force,  Department  of  the 

Namibia,  independence — 288 

Narcotics.  See  Law  enforcement  and  crime,  drug 
abuse  and  trafficking 

Narcotics  Control  Commission,  U.S.  Internation- 
al—761 

National.  See  other  part  of  subject 

National  Review — 104 

Natural  gas.  See  Energy 

Naturalization.   See  Immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion 

Naval  Academy,  U.S.  See  Navy,  Department  of 
the 

Naval  Aviation  Day — 577 

Navy,  Department  of  the 
See  also  Armed  Forces,  U.S. 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations — 685 
Marine  Corps,  U.S.— 720,  733 
Naval  Academy,  U.S.— 97 
Overseas  installations — 208 
Sixth  Fleet,  Commander— 407 

Navy  League — 6 

Neighborhood  Enterprise,  National  Center  for — 
51,54 

Neighborhood   Housing  Services  Week,   Nation- 
al—697 

Neuroscience  and  Ethics,  Symposium  on — 561 

Nevada 
President's  visit — 841 
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Nevada — Continued 

Republican  Party  events — 841,  845 

Toxic  waste  repository.  See  Environment 
New  Delhi  Group— 349 
New  England  Patriots— 86,  88 
New  Jersey 

Glassboro,  mayor — 806 

Governor— 806,  811 

President's  visit— 806,  811 
New  Sweden,  Year  of — 611 
New  Year's  Day — 1 
New  York 

President's  visit — 485 

Republican  Party  event — 485 
New  York  Stock  Exchange— 76,  794 
New  York  Times— 386 

Newspaper  Editors,  American  Society  of — 430 
Nicaragua 

Conflict  resolution.  See  Central  America 

Defense  Minister — 308 

Drug  trafficking,  role— 354,  765 

Interior  Minister— 295,  308,  352,  432 

President— 253,  256,  285,  294,  296,  299,  301, 
309,  316,  352,  355,  358,  501,  675,  738 

Terrorism,  role— 295,  354,  500,  732 

U.S.  national  emergency,  report — 496,  660 
Nicaraguan  Humanitarian  Assistance  Office.  See 

State,  Department  of 
Nicaraguan  Information  Foundation — 319 
Norfolk  Southern  Corp.— 77 
North  American  Aerospace  Defense  Command. 

See  Air  Force,  Department  of  the 
North    Atlantic    Treaty    Organization — 10,    162, 

273,  366,  377,  452,  611,  755,  835 
North  Carolina 

Governor— 723 

President's  visit — 722 

Republican  Party  events — 722,  724 

Students,  meeting  with  President — 594 
North  Dakota 

Garrison  Diversion  Unit — 585 

Governor — 585 

Wetlands  trust— 585 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission,  Internation- 
al—613 
Northern  Ireland.  See  United  Kingdom 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  territorial  status — 535 
Northwest  Independent  Forest  Manufacturers — 

668,  669 
Noticias  de  Mexico — 3 
Notre  Dame  University — 819 
Nuclear  energy.  See  Energy 
Nuclear  Regulatory   Commission — 82,   548,   553, 

823 
Nuclear  and  space  talks.  See  Nuclear  weapons, 

arms  control  negotiations 
Nuclear  waste.  See  Environment,  toxic  waste 
Nuclear  weapons 

Arms  control  negotiations — 1,  50,  58,  59,  112, 
129,  193,  247,  274,  275,  322,  330,  387,  453, 
511,  546,  570,  598,  605,  678,  706,  710,  713, 
754,  759,  809,  810,  825,  831,  845 

Combatant  ships.  See  Arms  and  munitions 

Intermediate-range  weapons — 193,  570,  571, 
831 

Nonproliferation— 172,  281 


Nuclear  weapons — Continued 

Strategic  defense  programs — 1,  72,   129,   160, 

185,  274,  276,  326,  331,  452,  479,  545,  570, 

707,  708,  712,  713,  759,  769,  810,  826,  832 
Strategic   weapons— 706,   712,   749,   752,   759, 

801 
Testing— 322,  331,  349,  415,  606,  709 
Treaties,  compliance— 112,  322,  331,  441,  444, 

491,  566,  678,  682,  711,  749,  751,  752,  759, 

769,  800,  826 

OAS.  See  States,  Organization  of  American 

OPEC.  See  Petroleum  Exporting  Countries,  Or- 
ganization of 

OSS.  See  Strategic  Services,  Office  of 

Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration,  Na- 
tional. See  Commerce,  Department  of 

Oceans  and  Atmosphere,  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on — 121 

Office.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Ohio  River  Valley  Water  Sanitation  Commis- 
sion—122 

Oil.  See  Energy 

Oilseeds.  See  Agriculture 

Older  Americans  Melanoma /Skin  Cancer  Detec- 
tion and  Prevention  Week — 645 

Older  Americans  Month — 513 

Olympic  games — 454 

OPERATION:  Care  and  Share— 75 

Operation  Santa  Glaus — 702 

Oregon  Shakespearean  Festival  Association — 702 

Organ  and  Tissue  Donor  Awareness  Week,  Na- 
tional— 426 

Organization.  See  other  part  of  subject 

Organized  crime.  See  Law  enforcement  and 
crime 

Organized  Crime,  President's  Commission  on — 
431 

Orthodox  Christmas — 11 

Osteoporosis  Awareness  Week,  National — 593 

Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation.  See 
Development  Cooperation  Agency,  U.S.  Inter- 
national 

PLO.  See  Palestine  Liberation  Organization 

POW's.  See  Armed  Forces,  U.S. 

Pacific  region.  See  Asia-Pacific  region 

Packard  commission.  See  Defense  Management, 

President's  Blue  Ribbon  Commission  on 
Palau 

Ambassador,  U.S. — 438 

Free  association  compact — 437,  535 

President— 438 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization — 19,  295,  308, 

738 
Palestinians.  See  Middle  East 
Pan  American  Day  and  Pan  American  Week — 

470 
Panama 

Ambassador,  U.S. — 140 

Investment   treaty  with  U.S.   See  Investment, 
international 

Nicaraguan  conflict.  See  Central  America 
Panel.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Panelfold,  Inc.— 626 
Paper  Machinery  Corp. — 626 
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Parole  Commission,  U.S.  See  Justice,  Department 

of 
Passover — 414 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office.   See  Commerce, 

Department  of 
Patents,  copyrights,  and  trademarks 

Literary  and  artistic  works — 797 

Multinational  patent  office — 151 
Peace,  U.S.  Institute  of— 271,  400 
Peace  Corps— 239,  515 
Peace    Corps    National    Advisory    Council — 590, 

656,  758,  791 
Pecos  River  Commission — 122 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation,  Advisory 

Committee  to  the— 307 
People  to  People  Student  Ambassadors  Program. 

See  Education,  cultural  exchange  programs 
Personnel  Management,  Office  of— -64,  260,  270, 

705 
Petroleum.  See  Energy,  oil 
Petroleum    Exporting    Countries,    Organization 

of— 459,  473,  510 
Philippines 

Ambassador,  U.S. — 386 

Armed  Forces  Chief  of  Staff— 246,  248 

Defense  Minister — 246,  248 

Economic   and   military   assistance,   U.S. — 514, 
525,  530 

Elections— 102,  148,  176,  188,  194,  198,  201, 
203,  206,  216,  516 

Internal   situation— 162,    246,    251,    272,    279, 
432,  509,  530,  547 

Military  installations,  U.S.— 208,  533 

President— 102,  198,  246,  248,  251,  272,  386, 
514,  516,  525,  533,  547 

Trade  with  U.S.— 515 

Vice  President — 540 
Physical  Fitness  and  Sports,  President's  Council 

on— 629,  758 
Poison  Prevention  Week,  National — 40 
Poland 

Solidarity  movement — 162 

Soviet    nuclear    reactor    accident,    effects.    See 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
Polish  American  Congress — 311 
Politics,  President's  views — 599 
Polygraph  tests.  See  Defense  and  national  securi- 
ty, espionage 
Poor.  See  Disadvantaged 
Port  Authority  Trading  Co.  of  the  Port  of  New 

York  and  New  Jersey — 626 
Portugal,   trade  with  U.S.— 417,   506,   607,   609, 

610 
Postal  Service,  U.S.— 477,  593,  613 
Prayer,  National  Day  of— 43 
Prayer  Breakfast,  National — 144 
Prayer  for  Peace,  Memorial  Day — 657,  671 
Presidency,  President's  views— 180,  596,  768 
Presidential  agencies,  awards,  programs,  etc.  See 

other  part  of  subject 
President's  agencies,  awards,  programs,  etc.  See 

other  part  of  subject 
Press  coverage 

Military  operations.  See  Defense  and  national 
security 

President's  views — 392 


Press  coverage — Continued 

Terrorism.  See  Terrorism 
Private   sector   initiatives.   See  Domestic   policy, 

government's  role;  Voluntarism 
Private  Sector  Initiatives,  Presidential  Board  of 

Advisors  on— 69,  75,  790,  794 
Private  Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  in  the 

Federal  Government,  President's — 138 
Project  Economic  Justice,  Presidential  Task  Force 

on— 471 
Project  HOPE— 239,  670 
Protectionism.  See  Commerce,  international,  free 

and  fair  trade 
Public  Broadcasting,  Corporation  for — 402,  487 
PubHc    Diplomacy,    U.S.    Advisory    Commission 

on — 55 
Public  Health  Service.  See  Health  and  Human 

Services,  Department  of 
Puerto  Rico 

Caribbean  region,  investment — 239 

Governor— 239 

Radio.  See  Communications 

Radio  Marti.  See  Information  Agency,  U.S. 

Railroad  industry 
Government's  role — 77 
Labor  disputes— 617,  618,  620,  621,  667,  726 

Railroad  Retirement  Board — 241 

Railroads,  Association  of  American — 618 

Railway    Passenger    Corporation,   National — 183, 
619 

Reading  is  Fun  Week,  National — 524 

Reconstruction  and  Development,  International 
Bank  for— 336,  458,  516,  560 

Red  Cross,  American  National — 702 

Red  Cross  Month— 280 

Reform  '88.  See  Government  agencies  and  em- 
ployees, management  reform 

Refugees.  See  Developing  countries 

Regional  conflicts 
See  also  specific  region 
Administration  policies— 2,  342,  347,  348,  814 

Regulatory  reform,  administration  policies — 135, 
152,  167,  235 

Rehabilitation  Services  Administration.  See  Edu- 
cation, Department  of 

Religion,  administration  policies — 157 

Renaissance  Women — 311 

Republican  Congressional  Committee,  National — 
650 

Republican  Party 

Congressional  gatherings.  See  Congress 
Philosophy— 209,  649 

State  party  organizations,  fundraisers,  etc.  See 
specific  State 

Republican  Senatorial  Committee,  National — 650 

Reserve  System,  Federal— 202,  587,  755 

Retail  Federation,  American — 650 

Rice.  See  Agriculture 

Rocket  Dyne,  Inc. — 554 

Romania 

Emigration — 7 1 5 

Religious  freedom,  restrictions — 716 

Trade  with  U.S.— 714 

Roosevelt  Campobello  International  Park  Com- 
mission— 719 
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SALT.  See  Nuclear  weapons,  treaties 
SDL  See  Nuclear  weapons,  strategic  defense  pro- 
grams 
Safe  Boating  Week,  National— 122 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1986 — 

802 
Safety  in  the  Workplace  Week,  National — 817 
St.  Patrick's  Day— 338,  359 
Sakharov  day.  See  Andrei  Sakharov  Day 
Sanctity  of  Human  Life  Day,  National — 58 
Saudi  Arabia 

Ambassador  to  U.S. — 646 

Antiterrorism  efforts— 647,  799 

Arms  and  aircraft  sales,  U.S.  See  Arms  and  mu- 
nitions 

King— 420 

Lebanese  conflict.  See  Middle  East 

Middle  East  peace  efforts.  See  Middle  East 

Persian  Gulf  conflict.  See  Middle  East 

Vice  President's  visit — 420 
Save  American  Industry  and  Jobs  Day,  National — 

820 
Save  Your  Vision  Week — 39 
Scholars,  Presidential— 820 
School  Library  Month,  National — 492 
Science,  National  Medal  of^325 
Science,  President's  Committee  on  the  National 

Medal  of— 367,  804 
Science  Foundation,  National — 832 
Science  and  technology 

Annual  report — 73 

Biotechnology.  See  Biotechnology  industry 

Export  controls— 160,  188 

International  activities,  U.S. — 454 

President's  views— 177,  178,  325 

Research— 158,  171 

Space  program.  See  Space  program 

Tokyo  Economic  Summit  policy — 561 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  Office  of — 326, 

682,  704 
Screen  Actors  Guild — 827 
Secretaries  Week — 491 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Corp. — 120 
Security,  national.  See  Defense  and  national  secu- 
rity 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  Conference 

on— 408,  464,  575 
Security  Council,  American — 311 
Security   Council,   National— 99,    100,   414,   521, 

548,  633 
Security  Pacific  National  Bank  of  Los  Angeles — 

702 
Security  telecommunications  advisory  committee. 

See  Telecommunications  Advisory  Committee, 

President's  National  Security 
Senegal,  investment  treaty  with  U.S.  See  Invest- 
ment, international 
Service.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Sesquicentennial.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Shakes  and  shingles.  See  Forestry  industry 
Shipping.  See  Maritime  affairs 
Shoes.  See  Footwear  industry 
Sierra  Leone,  U.S.  Ambassador — 602 
Singapore 

Aircraft  sales,  U.S.  See  Arms  and  munitions 

Tax  reform— -551 

Trade  with  U.S.— 531 


Sister  Cities  International — 371 

Sisterhood    week.     See    Brotherhood /Sisterhood 

Week 
Small  business.  See  Business  and  industry 
Small  business  conference.  See  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business,  National 
Small  Business  Week— 182 
Small  and  Minority  Business  Ownership,  Advisory 

Committee  on — 252 
Smithsonian  Institution,  National  Air  and  Space 

Museum— 745,  747 
Social   Security,   administration  policies — 21,   83, 

597 
Social  Security  Administration.   See  Health  and 

Human  Services,  Department  of 
Society.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Solidarity  movement.  See  Poland 
Sorghum.  See  Agriculture 
South  Africa 

Apartheid— 161,  288,  333,  445,  637,  756,  764, 
770,  828 

Cross-border  attacks — 623 

Namibian  independence,  role.  See  Namibia 

President— 445,  828 

U.S.  national  emergency,  report — 361 
South  Asia,  regional  cooperation — 162 
South  Carolina 

Nuclear  reactors — 540 

President's  visit — 720 
South   East   Asian   Nations,   Association  of — 161, 

386,  453,  503,  510,  525,  526,  528,  530-533, 

540-542,  550,  554,  569 
Southeast  Asia.  See  Asia-Pacific  region 
Soviet  Union.  See  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics 
Space,  National  Commission  on — 47 
Space  program 

See  also  Defense,  Department  of 

Aerospace  plane— 128,  147,  178,  450,  746 

Annual  report — 72 

Communications  satellites.  See  Communica- 
tions 

Delta  rocket,  destruction — 553 

Manned  space  station — 746 

President's  views — 582,  745 

Research— 159,  180 

Safety  standards — 763 

Shuttle— 92,  94-96,  104,  109,  113,  117,  118, 
125,  145,  177-179,  332,  388,  441,  561,  672, 
736,  745,  749,  752 

Unmanned  vehicles — 750 

Young  astronaut  program — 745 
Space  Shuttle  Challenger  Accident,  Presidential 

Commission  on  the— 117,  118,  172,  333,  736, 

752,  763 
Space  weapons.  See  Nuclear  weapons,  strategic 

defense  programs 
Space  Year,  International — 614,  747 
Spain,  trade  with  U.S.— 417,  506,  607-609 
Speaker   of  House   of  Representatives — 15,   32, 

107,   112,  116,   125,  126,  130,  147,  148,  242, 

281,  364,  376,  406,  456,  463,  464,  470,  478, 

733,  740,  742,  797,  800,  822,  838 
Spelling  Bee  Contest,  National — 692 
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State,  Department  of 
Air  pollution  controls,  role — 373 
Amoassadors.  See  specific  country 
Ambassadors  at  Large— 429,  664 
Assistant  Secretaries— 81,   191,  300,  333,  334, 

338,  399,  537,  539,  540,  717 
Aviation  decisions,  review — 173 
Budget— 776 

China-U.S.  taxation  agreement,  report — 727 
Cultural  property  conventions,  role — 312 
Cyprus  conflict  resolution,  role — 125 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretaries — 125,  288 
Deputy  Secretaries — 34,  35,  65,  548 
Foreign  arms  sales,  role — 797 
Honduras,  U.S.  emergency  assistance — 401 
Investment    treaties,    reports — 396-399,    653, 

696,  702,  716 
Iranian  claims  settlement,  role — 662 
Labor  standards  convention,  report — 447 
Libyan  sanctions,  role — 15,  32 
Literary  and  artistic  works  protection  conven- 
tion, report— 797 
Merchant  ship  standards,  report — 448 
Nicaraguan  conflict  resolution,  role — 377,  432 
Nicaraguan  Humanitarian  Assistance   Office — 

254,  257 
Refugee  Affairs,  U.S.  Coordinator  for — 664 
Science  and  technology,  report — 454 
Secretary— 4,   15,  20,  32,  112,   173,   191,  251, 
254,  288,  299,  300,  311,  312,  334,  361,  373, 
376,  401,  453,  461,  463,  477,  566,  600,  673, 
674,  714-716,  733,  829 
Soviet  nuclear  reactor  accident,  response — 549 
Terrorism,  report — 31,  34 
Wetlands  preservation,  report — 824 

State  and  local  governments 
Enterprise  zones.  See  Enterprise  zones 
Federalism.  See  Domestic  policy.  Government's 

role 
Job  training.  See  Employment  and  unemploy- 
ment 
Lotteries— 189 
Water  quality  standards,  role — 802 

State  of  the  Union— 85,  125 

States,  Organization  of  American — 253,  329,  385, 
433,  656,  774,  815 

Statue  of  Liberty— 360,  753 

Strategic  arms  limitation  talks.  See  Nuclear  weap- 
ons, treaties 

Strategic  Defense  Initiative.  See  Nuclear  weap- 
ons, strategic  defense  programs 

Strategic  Detense  Initiative  Organization.  See  De- 
fense, Department  of 

Strategic  and  International  Studies,  Center  for — 
737 

Strategic  Services,  Office  of — 690 

Submarines.  See  Arms  and  munitions,  combatant 
ships 

Sudan,  U.S.  Ambassador — 663 

Sugar.  See  Agriculture 

Sunnen  Products  Co. — 626 

Super  Bowl  XX— 86 

Supreme  Court,  U.S.— 74,  183,  740,  750,  780, 
781,  788,  789,  818,  829,  844 

Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
See  Health  and  Human  Services,  Department 
of 


Sweden,  Prime  Minister — 283 
Switzerland 

Arms  control  negotiations  in  Geneva.  See  Nu- 
clear weapons 

Trade  with  U.S.— 633 
Symposium.  See  other  part  of  subject 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation,  U.S.— 489 
Syria,  role  in  terrorism — 442 

TRW,  Inc.— 237 

TSUS.  See  Commerce,  international 
TWA.  See  Trans  World  Airlines 
Taiwan,  trade  with  U.S.— 417,  633 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  U.S.  See  Commerce,  inter- 
national 
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ny— 61 

Young  Astronauts,  meeting — 745 

Announcements 

See  also  Appointments  and  Nominations; 
Digest  (Appendix  A)  and  Checklist  (Appen- 
dix C);  Resignations  and  Retirements;  State- 
ments by  the  President 

Federal  productivity  improvement  program 
and  Executive  order  revocations — 269 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, U.S.  proposal  for  President — 336 

Philippines,  U.S.  aid — 514 

Presidential  emergency  boards  to  investigate 
rail  labor  disputes,  establishment 
No.  209—618 
No.  210—621 

Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom,  award  recipi- 
ents— 517 

Universal  Postal  Union,  signing  of  the  acts  of 
the  19th  Congress— 593 

Appointments  and  Nominations 

See  also  Addresses  and  Remarks;  Announce- 
ments; Digest  (Appendix  A),  Nominations 
Submitted  (Appendix  B),  and  Checklist  (Ap- 
pendix C);  Statements  by  the  President 

Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  member — 79 

Advisory  Committee  to  the  Pension  Benefit 
Guaranty  Corporation,  members — 307 
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Document  Categories  List 


Appointments  and  Nominations — Continued 
Advisory   Committee   on   Small   and   Minority 
Business        Ownership,        Chairman        and 
member — 252 
Advisory   Committee   for   Trade   Negotiations, 

members — 604 
African  Development  Foundation,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, Vice  Chairperson  and  member — 791 
Agriculture  Department 
Assistant  Secretaries 
Marketing  and  Inspection  Services — 718 
Natural  Resources  and  Environment — 627 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, members — 718,  747 
Deputy  Secretary — 579 
General  Counsel — 516 
Inspector  General — 705 
Secretary — 96 

Under    Secretary    (Small    Community    and 
Rural  Development) — 747 
Air  Force  Department 
Chief  of  Staff— 685 
Secretary — 429 
Alaska    Natural    Gas    Transportation    System, 

Federal  Inspector — 576 
Architectural      and     Transportation      Barriers 

Compliance  Board,  member — 306 
Army  Department 
Assistant      Secretary      (Financial      Manage- 
ment)—78 
U.S.    Military   Academy,    Board    of  Visitors, 
members — 285 
Board    for    International    Broadcasting,    mem- 
bers—97,  306,  458 
Board  for  International  Food  and  Agricultural 

Development,  member— 248 
Central   Intelligence   Agency,    Deputy   Direc- 
tor—293 
Commerce  Department 
Assistant  Secretary  (Communications  and  In- 
formation)— 2 1 8 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration, Commissioned  Officer  Corps,  Di- 
rector—789 
Patents    and    Trademarks     Office,    Deputy 

Commissioner — 305 
Under  Secretary  (Economic  Affairs) — 306 
Commission  for  the  Preservation  of  America's 

Heritage  Abroad,  members — 243 
Committee  for  Purchase  From  the  Blind  and 
Other  Severely  Handicapped,  member — 57 
Commodity     Futures     Trading     Commission, 

Commissioner — 655 
Conference   on   Security   and   Cooperation   in 
Europe 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Bern 
meeting  on  human  contacts,  rank  of  Am- 
bassador— 575 
Chief  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Vienna 
foUowup  meeting,  rank  of  Ambassador — 
464 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Board  of 
Directors,  members — 402,  487 


Appointments  and  Nominations — Continued 
Cultural  Property  Advisory  Committee 
Chairman — 291 
Members— 291,  629,  695 
Defense  Department,  Assistant  Secretaries 
Legislative  Affairs — 536 
Research  and  Technology — 436 
District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomination  Com- 
mission, member — 80 
Education  Department 
Assistant  Secretaries 
Civil  Rights— 190 
Postsecondary  Education — 251 
Deputy  Under  Secretaries 
Intergovernmental    and    Interagency    Af- 
fairs— 655 
Management — 824 
National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research, 

Director— 219 
Rehabilitation  Services  Administration,  Com- 
missioner— 822 
Energy  Department 
Assistant  Secretaries 
International  Affairs  and  Energy  Emergen- 
cies— 240 
Nuclear  Energy — 487 
Deputy  Secretary — 241 

Economic    Regulatory    Administration,    Ad- 
ministrator— 393 
Environmental    Protection    Agency,    Assistant 
Administrator  (Enforcement  and  Compliance 
Monitoring) — 757 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 

Chairman  and  member — 579 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  U.S. 
Board  of  Directors,  member — 791 
First  Vice  President — 495 
President— 219 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration Board 
Chairman— 320 
Members— 320,  321 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
Chairman — 725 
Members— 321,  725 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  Board 

of  Directors,  member — 307 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency,  As- 
sociate Director  (Emergency  Management)^ 
580 
Federal  Labor  Relations  Authority,  members — 

312,  430 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  Chairman  and 

Commissioner — 579 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Review  Com- 
mission, member — 587 
Federal  Reserve  System,  Board  of  Governors, 

Vice  Chairman  and  member — 587 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  Commissioner — 91 
Harry    S.     Truman    Scholarship    Foundation, 
Board  of  Trustees,  member — 425 
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Appointments  and  Nominations — Continued 

Health  and  Human  Services  Department 
Administration    on    Aging,    Commissioner — 

780 
Assistant  Secretaries 
Health— 580 
Legislation — 705 
Planning  and  Evaluation — 577 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration,  Ad- 
ministrator— 362 
Social  Security  Administration,  Commission- 
er—374 
Under  Secretary — 198 

Housing  and  Urban  Development  Department, 
Assistant  Secretary  (Public  and  Indian  Hous- 
ing)—628 

Inter-American  Foundation,  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, member — 120 

Interagency  Committee  on  Women's  Business 
Enterprise,  Chairperson — 612 

Intergovernmental  Advisory  Council  on  Educa- 
tion, member — 286 

Interior  Department,  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Director — 400 

International  Advisory  Commission  for  the  Car- 
ibbean Region,  U.S.  Representative — 140 

International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, U.S.  Executive  Director — 458 

International  Monetary  Fund,  U.S.  Alternate 
Executive  Director— -437 

International  North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion, U.S.  Commissioner — 613 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  member — 
69 

Joint  Commission  on  the  Environment,  U.S. 
Representatives — 513 

Justice  Department 

Assistant  Attorney  General  (Tax  Division) — 

402 
Community  Relations  Service,  Director — 447 
Deputy  Attorney  General — 803 
Foreign   Claims   Settlement   Commission   of 

the  U.S.,  Chairman — 43 
U.S.  Parole  Commission,  Commissioner — 704 

Labor  Department 
Assistant  Secretaries 
Labor  Management  Standards — 320 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health — 282 
Solicitor— 334 
Wage  and  Hour  Division,  Administrator — 41 

Legal  Services  Corporation,  Board  of  Directors, 
members — 823 

Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
Chairman  and  member — 465 
Special  Counsel — 803 

National  Advisory  Committee  on  Oceans  and 
Atmosphere,  member — 121 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Adult  Education, 
member — 98 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Indian  Educa- 
tion, member^-588 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Women's  Educa- 
tional Programs,  member — 270 


Appointments  and  Nominations — Continued 
National   Aeronautics   and   Space   Administra- 
tion, Administrator — 300 
National  Archives  and  Records  Administration, 

Archivist  of  the  U.S.— 544 
National  Cancer  Advisory  Board 

Chairman — 363 

Members— 80,  363,  619,  628 
National  Commission  on  Agricultural  Finance, 

members — 761 
National  Commission  for  Employment  Policy 

Chairman — 465 

Members — 465,  666 
National  Council  on  Educational  Research 

Chairman — 120 

Members— 79,  120 
National  Council  on  the  Handicapped,  mem- 
bers— 404 
National    Council    on    Vocational    Education, 

members — 588 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities 

National  Council  on  the  Arts,  member — 271 

National      Council      on      the      Humanities, 
member — 604 

National    Endowment    for    the    Humanities, 
Chairperson — 393 

National    Museum    Services    Board,    mem- 
bers—57,  79,  589,  657 
National  Graduate  Fellows  Program  Fellowship 

Board,  member — 701 
National  Highway  Safety  Advisory  Committee, 

member — 124 
National   Historical   Publications   and   Records 

Commission,  member — 220 
National  Security  Council 

Executive  Secretary — 100 

Senior  Directors 
Asian  Affairs — 414 

Defense  Programs  and  Arms  Control — 99 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board 

Members— 252,  282 

Vice  Chairman— 725 
National  White   House   Conference   on   Small 
Business 

Delegates— 55,  243,  374,  589,  612,  628,  654, 
667,  719,  748,  762,  790,  804 

Executive  Director— 818 
Navy  Department 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations — 685 

U.S.  Naval  Academy,  Board  of  Visitors,  mem- 
bers—97 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 

Chairman — 82 

Member— 823 
Office  of  Personnel  Management,  Deputy  Di- 
rector—705 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 

Acting  Director — 682 

Director  and  Science  Adviser  to  the  Presi- 
dent—704 
Ohio  River  Valley  Water  Sanitation  Commis- 
sion, U.S.  Commissioner — 122 
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Appointments  and  Nominations — Continued 
Peace  Corps  National  Advisory  Council,  mem- 
bers—590,  656,  758,  791 
Pecos  River  Commission,  U.S.  Commissioner — 

122 
Presidential    Board    of    Advisors    on    Private 
Sector  Initiatives 

Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman — 69 

Members— 69,  790 
Presidential  Commission  on  the  Space  Shuttle 
Challenger  Accident 

Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman — 118 

Members— 118,  172 
Presidential  emergency  boards  to  investigate 
rail  labor  disputes.  Chairman  and  members 

No.  209—667 

No.  210—726 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Project  Economic 

Justice,  member — 471 
President's  Cancer  Panel,  member — 334 
President's  Child  Safety  Partnership,  Chairman 

and  members — 56 
President's     Commission     on     Executive     Ex- 
change 

Chairman — 191 

Members— 191,  379,  430 
President's  Commission  on  White  House  Fel- 
lowships, members — 84,  121,  471,  604 
President's  Committee  on  Mental  Retardation, 

members — 762 
President's  Committee  on  the  National  Medal 

of  Science,  members — 367,  804 
President's    Council   on   Physical   Fitness   and 

Sports,  members — 629,  758 
President's    Export    Council,    members — 294, 

321,  424 
President's  National  Security  Telecommunica- 
tions Advisory  Committee 

Members— 55,  368,  603,  612 

Vice  Chairman— 378 
Railroad  Retirement  Board,  member — 241 

Roosevelt  Campobello  International  Park  Com- 
mission, U.S.  alternate  member — 719 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Corporation,  Di- 
rector— 120 
State  Department 
Ambassadors  at  Large — 429,  664 
Ambassadors 

Austria— 240 

Brazil— 572 

Cape  Verde— 576 

Egypt— 664 

Guinea— 796 

Guinea-Bissau — 573 

Haiti— 757 

Hungary— 718 

Indonesia — 81 

Madagascar  and  the  Comoros — 574 

Panama — 140 

Sierra  Leone — 602 

Sudan— 663 

Venezuela — 54 

Western  Samoa — 574 


Appointments  and  Nominations — Continued 
State  Department — Continued 
Assistant  Secretaries 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs — 81 
International  Narcotics  Matters — 717 
Legislative    and    Inter-Governmental    Af- 
fairs—399 
Central  America,  Special  Envoy  of  the  Presi- 
dent—305 
Refugee  Affairs,  U.S.  Coordinator — 664 
Strategic  Nuclear  Arms,  U.S.  Negotiator,  rank 
of  Ambassador — 337 
Supreme  Court  of  the  U.S. 
Associate  Justice — 789 
Chief  Justice— 788 
Transportation    Department,    Assistant    Secre- 
tary (Budget  and  Programs) — 42 
Treasury  Department 
Assistant  Secretaries 
Economic  Policy — 700 
Legislative  Affairs — 219 
Tax  Policy— 400 
Deputy    Under    Secretary    (Legislative    Af- 
fairs)—219 
Internal   Revenue   Service,   Commissioner — 

700 
U.S.  Mint,  Director— 717 
United  Nations  Day,  1986,  U.S.  National  Chair- 
man— 244 
U.S.  Advisory  Commission  on  Public  Diploma- 
cy, member — 55 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 

Chairperson,  Vice  Chairperson,  and  Execu- 
tive Director — 552 
Members— 552,  603,  613,  758 
U.S.    Information   Agency,   Associate   Director 

(Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs) — 42 
U.S.    Institute   of  Peace,   Board   of  Directors, 

member — 400 
U.S.    International   Development   Cooperation 
Agency 
Agency  for  International  Development,  Pri- 
vate  Sector   Coordinator   of  International 
Training— 294 
Overseas    Private    Investment    Corporation, 
Board  of  Directors,  members— 92,  98,  242 
U.S.  International  Narcotics  Control  Commis- 
sion, members — 761 
U.S.  International  Trade  Commission 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman — 775 
Member — 42 
U.S.  Postal  Service,  Governor — 613 
Veterans  Administration,  Administrator — 91 
White  House  fellows,  1986-1987  class— 654 
White  House  Office 
Assistants  to  the  President 
General— 12 
Legislative  Affairs — 175 
Associate  Counsels  to  the  President — 428 
Counsel  to  the  President — 242 
Deputy  Assistants  to  the  President 
Administration — 593 

General,  and  Director  of  the  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  Office — 480 
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Appointments  and  Nominations — Continued 
White  House  Office — Continued 
Deputy  Assistants  to  the  President — 
Continued 

General,  and  Director  of  the  Political  Af- 
fairs Office— 779 
General,  and  Director  of  the  Public  Liai- 
son Office — 586 
National  Security  Affairs— 99,  100 
Deputy  Counsel  to  the  President — 427 
Senior  Associate  Counsel  to  the  President — 

427 
Special  Assistants  to  the  President 
General,  and  Deputy  Director  of  the  Polit- 
ical Affairs  Office— 779 
General,  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the 

Economic  Policy  Council — 103 
National  Security  Affairs — 99,  414 

Bill  Signings 

See  also  Acts  Approved  (Appendix  D) 

Federal  Communications  Commission,  terms  of 

office  of  members,  statement — 730 
Federal  Employees  Benefits  Improvement  Act 

of  1986,  statement— 278 
Federal  Employees'  Retirement  System  Act  of 

1986,  statement— 730 
Food    Security    Improvements    Act    of    1986, 

statement— 379 
Garrison  Diversion  Unit  Reformulation  Act  of 

1986,  statement— 585 
Safe  Drinking  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1986, 

statement— 802 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  Maritime  Administration, 

changes  in  laws  affecting,  statement — 627 
Year  of  New  Sweden,  statement — 611 

Bill  Vetoes 

Federal  Employees  Benefits  Improvement  Act 
of  1985,  message — 64 

Saudi  Arabia,  U.S.  arms  sale  prohibition,  ,  mes- 
sage— 647 

U.S.  Coast  Guard,  message — 212 

Wildlife  Refuge  at  Cape  Charles,  VA,  mes- 
sage— 47 

Communications  to  Congress 

See  also  Bill  Vetoes 

Aeronautics  and  space  report,  message — 72 

America's  Agenda  for  the  Future,  message — 
149 

Arms  control  agreement  compliance  reports, 
letters— 112,  800 

Aruba,  designation  as  a  trade  beneficiary  coun- 
try, letter— 456 

Bangladesh-U.S.  investment  treaty,  message — 
695 

Budget 
Budget  Message  of  the  President — 131 
Emergency  deficit  control  measures  for  fiscal 
year  1986,  message — 114 


Communications  to  Congress — Continued 
Budget — Continued 

Rescissions     and     deferrals,     messages — 144, 
327,  377,  526,  839 
Cameroon-U.S.    investment    treaty,    message — 

653 
Caribbean    Basin    economic    recovery    report, 

message — 653 
Central      America,      Contadora      negotiations 

report,  letter— 742 
China-U.S.   taxation  agreement,  message — 727 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  report,  mes- 
sage— 225 
Cyprus  situation,  letters — 125,  463 
Defense  establishment  reforms,  message — 517 
East- West  trade  and  freedom  of  emigration,  ex- 
tension of  waiver  authority,  message — 714 
Economic  Report  of  the  President,  message — 

164 
Egypt-U.S.  investment  treaty,  message — 702 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  U.S.,  letter— 464 
Freedom,  regional  security,  and  global  peace, 

message — 341 
Grenada-U.S.  investment  treaty,  message — 716 
Haiti-U.S.  investment  treaty,  message — 396 
International  labor  standards  convention,  mes- 
sage— 447 
International  Space  Year  report,  message — 614 
Iran,  claims  settlement  under  the  U.S.  national 

emergency,  message — 661 
Libya 
Gulf  of  Sidra  incident,  letter — 406 
U.S.  air  strike,  letter— 478 
U.S.  national  emergency 

Blocking  property  in  the  U.S.,  letter — 32 
Declaration      and      economic      sanctions, 
letter— 15 
Literary  and  artistic  works  protection  conven- 
tion, message — 797 
Merchant    ship    standards    convention,    mes- 
sage— 448 
Morocco-U.S.  investment  treaty,  message — 396 
National   Endowment   for   Democracy   report, 

message — 227 
National  Energy  Policy  Plan,  message — 404 
National  Science  Foundation  report,  message — 

832 
Nicaragua 
Aid  to  the  democratic  resistance,  messages 

and  letters— 253,  374,  742,  838 
U.S.  national  emergency 
Continuation,  message — 496 
Economic  sanctions,  message — 660 
Northern  Ireland  and  Ireland,  assistance  legis- 
lation, message — 292 
Nuclear  cooperation  with  EURATOM,  letter — 

281 
Nuclear  nonproliferation  report,  message — 172 
Nuclear  testing  limitations,  letter — 322 
Palau,  compact  of  free  association  legislation, 

message — 437 
Panama-U.S.  investment  treaty,  message — 397 
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Communications  to  Congress — Continued 
Philippines,    assistance    legislation,    message — 

525 
Radiation  control  for  health  and  safety  report, 

message — 456 
Saudi  Arabia,  U.S.  arms  sales,  letters — 646,  797 
Science  and  technology  reports,  messages — 73, 

454 
Senegal-U.S.  investment  treaty,  message — 397 
South   Africa,    economic    sanctions   under   the 

U.S.  national  emergency,  message — 361 
Strategic    modernization    program,    message — 

706 
Tunisia-U.S.  taxation  convention,  message — 336 
Turkey-U.S.  investment  treaty,  message — 398 
United      Kingdom-U.S.       extradition      treaty, 

letter— 501 
United    Nations,    member    country    activities 

report,  letter— 733 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 

report,  message — 112 
Wetlands  of  international  importance  conven- 
tion, message — 824 
Wood  shakes  and  shingles  industry,  message — 

669 
Zaire-U.S.  investment  treaty,  message — 399 

Communications  to  Federal  Agencies 

East- West  trade  and  freedom  of  emigration,  ex- 
tension of  waiver  authority,  memorandum — 
714 

European  Economic  Community,  U.S.  imports 
of  agricultural  products,  memorandum — 609 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, procedural  and  organizational  changes, 
letter— 763 

Wood  shakes  and  shingles  import  relief,  memo- 
randum— 668 

Executive  Orders 

Courts-Martial  Manual,  U.S.,  amendments — 228 

Cultural  property,  protection — 311 

Debarment  and  suspension  of  participants  in 
Federal  programs — 217 

Federal  labor-management  relations  program, 
exclusions — 635 

Foreign  assistance  administration — 673 

Grazing  fees — 213 

International  aviation  decisions.  Presidential 
review — 173 

Libya,  U.S.  national  emergency 
Blocking  property  in  the  U.S. — 32 
Declaration  and  economic  sanctions — 14 

Mailing  privileges  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  mem- 
bers and  friendly  foreign  nations — 477 

National  Commission  on  Space,  continuation — 
47 

Nuclear  cooperation  with  EURATOM— 282 

Presidential  Commission  on  the  Space  Shuttle 
Challenger  Accident,  establishment — 117 


Executive  Orders — Continued 
Presidential  emergency  boards  to  investigate 
rail  labor  disputes,  establishment 
No.  209—617 
No.  210—620 
President's  Export  Council,  membership — 242 
Productivity  in  the  Federal  Government 
Improvement  program,  establishment — 259 
Obsolete  and  inactive  Executive  orders,  rev- 
ocation— 261 

Interviews  With  the  News  Media 

American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors — 430 

Baltimore  Sun— 327 

Caribbean  journahsts — 220 

European  journalists — 33 

Japanese  news  organizations — 544 

Los  Angeles  Times — 825 

NBC  News,  Tom  Brokaw— 86 

New  York  Times— 386 

News  Conferences 

January  7  (No.  33)— 17 

February  11  (No.  34)— 200 

April  9  (No.  35)— 438 

May  7  (No.  36)— 563 

June  11  (No.  37>— 748 
Noticias  de  Mexico — 3 
Radio  Marti— 812 
Regional  press— 185,  316,  764 
Southeast  Asian  newspapers — 529 
Tokyo  Economic  Summit  foreign  journalists — 

502 
Washington  Post— 193 
Washington-based        independent        network 

bureau  chiefs — 25 
White  House  press  corps 

Haiti,  internal  situation — 175 

Informal  exchanges— 367,  408,  479 

Nicaragua,  aid  to  the  democratic  resistance — 
358 

Space  Shuttle  Challenger,  explosion — 92 

Special  Envoy  of  the  President  for  Central 
America — 323 
Yomiuri  Shimbun  of  Japan — 449 

Joint  Statements 

Honduras— 677 

Tokyo  Economic  Summit 

Chernobyl  Soviet  nuclear  reactor  accident — 

558 
Economic  declaration — 558 
International  terrorism — 557 
Looking  Forward  to  a  Better  Future,  confer- 
ence statement — 555 

Letters  and  Messages 

See  also  Bill  Vetoes;  Communications  to  Con- 
gress; Communications  to  Federal  Agencies; 
Resignations  and  Retirements 

Brotherhood /Sisterhood  Week,  message — 214 

Lunar  New  Year,  message — 184 
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Letters  and  Messages — Continued 

Management  of  the  Federal  Government,  mes- 
sage—137 

Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.  Day,  messages — 47,  60 

National  Afro- American  (Black)  History  Month, 
message — 116 

National  Volunteer  Week,  message — 492 

New  Year's  messages,  televised  addresses  by 
President  Reagan  and  Soviet  General  Secre- 
tary Gorbachev — 1 

Orthodox  Christmas,  message — 11 

St.  Patrick's  Day,  message — 338 

Secretaries  Week,  message — 491 

United  Way  of  America,  letter — 68 
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